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L    "i  ] 


FIRST  REPORT. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sweating 
System  at  the  East  End  of  London,  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the 
House  from  time  to  time. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  have  considered  the  subject  referred  to 
them. 

The  Committee  have  examined  Witnesses  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe,  Tailoring, 
Cahinet  and  Upholstering,  and  other  trades,  and  agree  that  the  Evidence 
altliough  unfinished,  may  be  reported,  and  the  inquiry  adjourned.  The 
Committee  desire  to  make  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  evidence  already  taken  sufficiently 

indicates  the  existence  of  grave  evils,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the  HoZan'fm'^ Hayes, 
Sweating  System,  in  the  localities  to  which  their  investigations  have  been  ittowe^t%^i^Tyons. 
confined.    They  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  or  similar  evils  prevail  in  Homngtoi^Msi^gsss. 
other  paits  of  the  Metropolis  as  well  as  in  other  Towns  and  Cities,  and  affect  9923%?atau!\oo5Lm^^^ 
various  industries  not  yet  examined.    Their  views  in  this  respect  are  strengthened  Sslgooa^io^^^^^^ 
by  many  resolutions  and  applications  received  from  societies  and  individuals 
praying  for  an  extension  of  the  inquiry.    It  also  appears  that  many  persons 
engaged  in  the  trades  under  consideration  carry  on  business  in  various  districts 
in  London  and  in  the  country  also. 

2.  For  these  reasons  an  exhaustive  inquiry  is  impossible  under  a  reference 
limiting  the  area  of  investigation  to  the  East  End  of  London;  and  yonr 
Committee  recommend  sucli  an  extension  of  their  reference  as  will  enable  them 
to  prosecute  their  inquiries  throughout  the  Metropolis  and  in  such  Cities  and 
Towns  or  Kural  Districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  they  may  select 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them 
up  to  the  present  time,  together  with  an  Appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your 
Lordships. 

30th  July  1888. 


944G.    Platau,  10132 


(50.) 


ORDEE    OF  REFERENCE. 


Die  Martis,  28°  Februarii,  1888. 


Sweating  System. 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sweating  System  at 
the  East  End  of  London,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  House ;  and  that  the  witnesses 
before  the  said  Select  Committee  be  examined  on  oath  (The  Lord  Kenry,  Earl  Dunraven 
and  Mount-Earl). 

After  debate,  agreed  to. 


Die  Veneris,  9°  Martii,  1888. 


Select  Committee  on : 

The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  Committee 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  Derby. 
Earl  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 


The  Committee  to  appoint  their  own  Chairman. 


Lord  Wigan  (Earl  of  Crawford  and 

Balcnrres). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  'I'hrins;. 


Die  Lunce,  12"  Martii,  1888. 


Select  Committee  to  meet  To-morrow,  at  half-past  Tliree  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  23°  Martii,  1888. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to  time  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House  ;  but  no  copies  thereof  to  be  delivered  except  to 
Members  of  the  Committee,  until  further  order. 


Die  sMartis,  17°  Aprilis,  1888. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  liave  power  to  direct  that  copies  of  the  evidence 
be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit. 


Die  Martis,  19°  Junii,  1888. 


Message  to  the  Commons  for  leave  for  John  Blundell  Maple,  Esq.  (a  Member),  to 
attend  the  Select  Committee. 


Die  Veneris,  22°  Junii,  1888. 


Message  from  the  Commons  giving  leave  for  John  Blundell  Maple,  Esq.  (a  Member), 
to  attend  the  Select  Committee  (pursuant  to  Message  of  Tuesday  last). 


Die  Martis,  3°  Julii,  1888. 

Message  to  the  Commons  for  leave  for  Samuel  Montagu,  Esq.  (a  Member),  to  attend 
the  Select  Committee. 


Die  Jovis,  5°  Julii,  1888. 

Message  from  the  Commons  giving  leave  to  Samuel  Montagu,  Esq.  (a  Member),  to 
attend  the  Select  Committee  (pursuant  to  Message  of  Tuesday  last). 


Die  Luna,  30°  Julii,  1888. 
Leave  given  to  the"^Select  Committee  to  report  from  time  to  time. 


L  V  I 


ORDS  PEESENT,fAND  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EACH 
SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Martis,  13°  Martii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven 

and  Mount-Earl), 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Wigan  (Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres). 

Order  of  Reference  read. 

It  is  moved,  That  the  Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mounl-Earl)  do  take  the 
Chair. 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

The  course  of  Proceeding  is  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  16°  Martii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Clifford  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven 
and  Mount-Eiirl).  ^ 


Lord  Wigan  (Earl  of  Crawford  and 

B(ilcarres). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Lord  Kenrt  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 
The  course  of  Proceeding  is  further  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  23°  Martii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 

The  Lord  Kenrt  (  The  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven 

and  Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 
(50.)  a  3 


vi 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Morris  Stcphany  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  the  13th  of  April  next,  at 
Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  13°  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  present: 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {EarL  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Duuraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Thrinof. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday,  the  23rd  of  March  last,  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.  :  

Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White,  Samuel  Wildman,  Meyer  Feilweil,  and  Solomvii  Hirsch  (vide 
the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  17°  Aprilis,  1888. 


lords  present: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

3Iount.-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Loi'd  Thrius. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  ai'e  examined,  viz.  : — 
Samuel  Wildman^  Charles  Solomon,  Solomon  Rosenberg,  Solomon  Baum,  and  Mr.  William 
Hoffman. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  20°  Aprilis,  1888. 


lords  present 


Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenrj'  {Earl  of  Duraven  and 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  William  Hoffman  (further  examined),  Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White  (further  examined), 
and  the  Reverend  James  Munro  {vide  the  Evid'^nce). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ON  THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 
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Bie  Martis,  24°  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  ( Eari  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Wigan  (  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraxien  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.  : — 
The  K,ev.  James  Munro  (further  examined^,  Mr.  William  Hawes,  Mrs.  Isabella  Killick, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hayes,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Casey,  Mrs.  Frances  Amelia  Uddle,  Mrs.  Susan 
Attewell,  Mrs.  Eliza  Glazier,  and  Mr.  I^ewis  Lyons  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Dk  Veneris,  2/°  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Duriraven  and 

jSIoinit-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinor. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount- Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White  (further  examined),  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  (further  examined),  and 
Mr.  Solomon  Plattman  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  V  Mail,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Moiint-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinff. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

.  The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White  (further  examined),  Henry  Miller,  and  Joseph  Matthew  Tisshaw 
{vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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VIU 


PE0CEEDING8  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Die  Veneris,  4°  Maii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  "Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Rev.  William  Adamson,  Woolf  Silverman,  Isaac  Levy,  Barnett  Cohen,  and  Fanny 
Eisenberger  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  8°  Maii,  1888. 


lords  present  : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  William  Farnell,  Mr.  Frederick  Charles  Baum,  Henry  Miller,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Jelliffe  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Conmiittee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  IV  Maii,  1888. 


lords  present : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen.) 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mou7it-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount'Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. :  — 
Miss  Beatrice  Putter,  Mr.  Charles  Freak,  Suloman  Franks,  A.  J.  Felz,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Lyons  further  examined  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ON  THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 
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Die  Martis,  15°  Mali,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Ea7'f  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Rev.  William  Adamson  (further  examined),  Mr.  William  Parnell  (further  examined), 
Mr.  Leiris  Lyons  (further  examined),  Mr.  Thomas  Jelliffe  (further  examined),  Mr. 
Harry  Ham,  and  Mr.  George  Elcock  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  5tli  of  June,  at  Twelve 
o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  5°  Junii,  1888. 


lords  present  : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May  last,  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Myor  JVilchinski,  William  John  Price,  Mr.  Frederick  Samuel  Miers  {vide  the 
Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  8°  Junii,  1888. 


lords  present  : 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Foxford  {Eur I  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrino-. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  examined,  viz. : — Mr. 
Peler  Van  Damme  {vide  the  Evidence). 

The  room  is  cleared. 

(50.)  b  The 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


The  following  resolution  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick'),  That  no 
further  evidence  of  the  nature  tendered  by  Mr.  Peter  Van  Damme  be  received." 


Objected  to. 
On  Question  : 

Contents,  2. 
Lord  Clinton, 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limei  ick). 


Not  Contents,  7. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mouiit-EarT). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Loi'd  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 

The  Witness  is  again  called  in,  and  further  examined  {vide  the  Evidence). 

The  following  Wiinesses  are  also  called  in,  and,  having  been  swoin,  are  examined, 
viz.  : — Mr.  IVilliam  Franklin  Dickson,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Mr.  Henry  WaWiam,  Thomas 
Braider,  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  Mr.  John  Bosioell  Richards,  William  Adams,  Mr.  Julius 
Adolphe  Deintje,  and  Mr.  Arnold  White  (further  examined)  {vide  the  Evidence'!. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  'I'uesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock; 


Die  Martis,  12°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl.) 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  'I  hring;. 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Moui<t-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


•Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz:  — 
Mr.  Arnold  White  (further  examined),  Mr.  John  Thomas  Morrison,  Berwird  Dunn,  John 
Corin,  Jaliez  Smith,  William  Harcomhe,  Charles  Compton,  and  Mr.  Julius  Adolph  Deintje 
(further  examined)  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That,  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  15°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrino^. 


and 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Julius  Adolph  Deintje  (further  examined),  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Hilling,  Mr.  Frederick 
Charles  Baum  (further  examined),  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  Mr.  Isidor  Reubenson,  and  Mr. 
George  Edmund  Holland  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  19°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Lionel  Lindo  Alexander,  Mr.  Solomon  Green,  and  Mr.  Edward  Simmons  {vide  the 
Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  22°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aherdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Cliff'ord  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  uj  Dunraven  and 

Mouut-Eiirl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rolhschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 

Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.  :- 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Adler  and  Mr.  John  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered^  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  26°  Junii,  1888. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Thrinff. 


LORDS  PRESENT 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen\ 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (  Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  further  examined,  viz.  :- 
Mr.  John  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.  (vide  the  Evidence). 

The  room  is  cleared. 

(.50.)  c  It 
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It  is  moved.  That  the  Chairman  do  inform  the  Witness  that  "The  Committee  are  aware 
that  great  pains  have  been  taken,  and  that  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  on  this  inquiry.  The  fact  has  been  mentioned  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  White ;  but  nothing  has  been  brought  before  the  Committee  showing  that  there 
has  been  any  attempt  to  obtain  untrue  evidence,  or  to  deal  corruptly  with  Witnesses. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  is  your  intention  to  produce  proof  of  such  practices,  the  Committee 
see  no  reason  for  going  into  the  question." 

Objected  to. 

On  Question : 

Contents,  6.  Not  Contents,  2. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Keni  y  (  EarL  of  Dunravcn  and 

Mount- Eai-l). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Earl  of  Onslow. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


The  Witness  is  called  in  and  informed  accordingly. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  29°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  ( Earl  of  Dunraven  ana 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Kesolution  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Rothschild  :  "  That  Mr.  Maple  be 
informed  that  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  hearing  evidence  involving  chai'ges  of  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation,  are  prep.ired  to  receive  evidence  that  undue  inducements  had 
been  offered  for  the  production  of  evidence  before  the  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Maple 
be  asked  if  he  wishes  to  give  evidence  on  this  point." 

It  is  then  moved  by  the  Lord  Thring  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  first  "  Com- 
mittee," for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  following  words,  "  will,  if  they  find  it  desirable, 
satisfy  themselves  at  the  proper  stage,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  brought 
before  them  has  been  collected." 


Objected  to. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Resolution : 


Contents,  4. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Rothschild. 


Not  Contents,  8. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Eai'l  of  Dei'by . 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen'-. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 

The 
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The  words  proposed  by  the  Lord  Thring  are  then  inserted^  and  the  Resolution,  as 
amended,  is  agreed  to. 

The  followino  Witness  is  then  called,  and  having  been  sworn,  is  further  examined, 
viz.: — Mr.  John  Blauiiell  Maple,  M.P.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  3°  JvMU  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT; 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mimnt-Earl), 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinof. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount- Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  .John  Bliindell  Maple,  M.P.  (furthei'  examined),  Mr.  Edward  Rayner,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Coupees  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  6"  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT; 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Crordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen] 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  ( Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-harl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


LOKD  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  f  blowing  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.: — 
Mr.  David  Gardiner  Imlay,  Charles  Piper,  George  Bailei/,  and  Mr.  Horace  Regnart  {vide 
the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Lunce,  9°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  ( Jnslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  (  Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Moiint-Enrl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 
(50.)  c  2 
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The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  liaving  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.  :  — 
Mr.  Horace  liegnnrt  (further  examined),  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  Mr.  John  Wicks,  Mr. 
George  Harrison,  Mr.  William  Wright,  Mr.  Harris  Lehus,  Mr.  James  Corp,  Mr.  John 
Paddy,  Mr.  Robert  Dallas,  Mr.  Jamts  Watson,  Mr.  Richard  Cooper,  and  Mr.  William 
Parnell  (further  examined). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Mart  is,  10"  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (  Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleio[h. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mcunt-Eurl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  yesterday  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
The  Reverend  R.  C.  Billing,  d.d.  (further  examined),  xMr.  Samuel  Montagu,  m.p.,  Mr. 
Edward  Madden,  Woolf  Zeitlin,  Mr.  Edward  M'Leod,  and  Mr.  John  Holly  {vide  the 
Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  12°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-EurT)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.  :— 
Mr.  Francis  Terrell,  Mr.  Percy  Herbert  Atkinson,  Mr.  William  Parnell  (further 
examined),  Mr.  Frederick  Charles  Banm  (further  examined),  Mr.  Mark  Moses,  Mr. 
Julius  Adolph  Deintje  (further  examined),  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tregenna  {vide  the 
Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  13°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT; 


Lord  Archbishop'of  Canterbury. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  ( Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


It  is  moved,  That  the  Earl  of  Onslow  do  take  the  Chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount- Earl). 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  yesterday  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.:' — 

Mr.  31<irk  3Ioses  (further  examined),  Miss   Rachel  Gashion,  Samuel   Spi/er,  Morris 

Marks,  Miss  Annie  Sessions,  Miss  Jane  Sessions,  Mr.  Julius  Levy,  and  Mr.  Gabriel 
Wortman  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered j  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  16°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  present; 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Eari  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  (  Earl  of  Limerick). 
Earl  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monskwell. 
Lord  Thrino;. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  nf  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  William  John  Macqueen,  Mr.  Alfred  Jordan  Hollington,  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  She}>'pard, 
Edmund  PVheatley,  Miss  Adelaide  Sailer,  Ignac  Posiva,  and  Mr.  Barnett  Marcus  {vide  the 
Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  19°  Julii,  1888. 


lords  present; 


Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  (  Karl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 


Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Eurl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Jolin  Arthur  Craig,  Mr.  Jacob  Flatau,  Mr.  Thomas  Lilley,  Mr.  John  Branch,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Newman  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Room  cleared. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  That  Mr.  Evan  C.  Nepean,  Director  of  Army 
Contracts,  be  examined  on  Monday  next. 

Objected  to. 

On  Question  : 


Contents,  3. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Not  Contents,  2. 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Die  Luna,  23"  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 

Earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Foxford  ( Earl  of  Limerick). 

Earl  of"  Onslow.  Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Clinton.  Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Lord  Thring. 

It  is  moved,  That  the  Earl  of  Onslow  do  take  the  Chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl). 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

The  following  Witnesses  arc  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn  (Mr.  Bramwell  Booth 
affirming),  are  examined,  viz. : — Mr.  Evan  C.  Nepeun,  C.B.,  Mr.  William  John  Compton, 
My.  Joseph  George  Flum,  The  Honourable  Robert  Wellpsley  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Abrarji 
Marks,  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons,  Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  Mr.  Hermann  Wilkie,  Mr.  W.  Bramwell 
Booth.,  and  Mi.  George  DalJiousie  Ramsey,  c.B.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Die  Lunii,  30°  Jul'ci,  1888, 


LORDS  present: 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limericli). 


Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven 

and  Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrino;. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  "Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  J.  B.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  ICing  {vide  the  Evidence). 

It  is  resolved.  That  leave  be  obtained  to  report  from  time  to  time. 

A  Draft  Keport  is  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the  Chairman. 

The  same  is  considered,  several  amendments  are  made  therein,  and  the  same,  as 
amended,  is  a^ireed  to  {vide  First  Keport). 

Ordeied,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  The  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  sine  die. 


[  1  ] 
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LIST   OF  WITNESSES. 


Die  Veneris,  23°  Martii,  1888. 

PAGE. 

Mr,  Morris  Stephany  -  -  -  -  3 
Mr.  Charles  Booth        .       -       -       -  25 


Die  Veneris,  13°  Aprilis, 

1888, 

Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White 

35 

Samuel  Wilclman  -       -  - 

55 

Mayer  Feilweil     -       -  - 

_ 

61 

Solomon  Hirsch     -       -  - 

- 

63 

Die  Martis,  17°  Aprilis, 

1888. 

Q  TYl  1 1  O  1      VV  1  1  ri  TYl  O  Tl  _   

D  J 

1  .riovloa   ^H/^  1 /^TVi  i^n  _ 

v^uicirico  oolumou    -        "  — 

U<5 

Solomon  Rosenberg 

- 

79 

Solomon  Baum      -       _  _ 

91 

Mr.  William  Hoffman  - 

- 

94 

Die  Veneris,  20°  Aprilis, 

1888. 

Mr.  William  Houman  - 

101 

Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White 

119 

The  Reverend  James  Munro 

131 

Die  Martis,  24°  Aprilis, 

1888. 

The  Reverend  James  Munro  - 

-  137 

,  157 

Mr.  William  Hawes 

144 

Mrs,  Isabella  Killick 

149 

Mrs.  Mary  Hayes  -       -  - 

-  152 

,  157 

Mrs,  Lavinia  Casey 

155 

Mrs,  Frances  Amelia  Liddle  - 

158 

Mrs.  Susan  Attewell 

159 

Mrs,  Eliza  Glazier 

161 

Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  - 

163 

Die  Veneris,  27°  Aprilis, 

1888. 

Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White 

-  177 

,  207 

Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  -       -  - 

178 

Mr,  Solomon  Plattman  - 

202 

Die  Martis,  1°  Maii,  1888. 

PAGE. 


Mr.  Arnold  Henry  White      -       -       -  209 

Henry  Miller   229 

Joseph  Matthew  Tisshaw      -       -       _  243 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FoxFORD  (  Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  MORRTS  STEPHANY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

1.  Chairman.~\  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  are 
you  not  ? 

I  am. 

2.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  exactly  what  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  is  ? 

The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  is  established  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish 
poor  resident  in  London.  We  have  various  brandies  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. One  of  the  principal  branches  is  relief  given  to  old  and  decrepit  persons, 
and  widows'  weekly  allowances.  Another  kind  of  assistance  is  that  we  help  persons 
to  help  themselves  by  giving-  them  stuns  of  money  both  in  the  way  of  gift  and 
also  of  loan.  Another  department  connected  with  the  institution  is  called  the 
industrial  department;  it  was  formerly  started  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
sewing  macliines  to  tailors,  but  of  late  years  v/e  have  not  been  lending  very 
many,  because  the  manufacturers  iiave  lent  them  on  the  same  terms  that 
we  hitherto  did;  but  the  industrial  committee  for  some  years  past  have 
taken  up  a  branch  of  apprenticeship  ;  we  apprentice  young  people  of  both 
sexes  to  various  trades  ;  they  are  indented  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
the  premiums  advanced  to  the  parents  by  vvay  of  loan  ;  and  that  money  is  repaid 
by  the  apprentices  out  of  their  weekly  wages,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the 
youth  can  say,  "  Well,  I  have  certainly  been  apprenticed  under  the  ausjnces  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  but  it  has  not  been  a  charity;  I  have  repaid 
the  money."  That  branch  of  the  institution  has  been  very  successful  indeed. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  trades  (I  think,  without  counting  them, 
there  are  about  70  different  trades)  that  which  we  apprentice  the  boys  to.  As 
I  said  before,  that  has  been  very  successful  indeed,  and  it  is  doing  a  very 
good  work  amongst  the  Jewish  poor.  Another  department  is  the  loan  depart- 
ment ;  we  lend  sums  of  money  from  1  I.  to  25  /.  upon  personal  security  without 
any  interest  being  required,  and  it  is  paid  back  by  small  instalments  of  6  d.  per 
week  in  tiie  pound ;  we  do  not  charge  any  expenses  in  any  way  at  all. 
Another  department  is  the  work-rooms;  that  is  established  in  Bishopsgate- 
street  (not  adjoining  the  office),  where  a  number  of  girls  are  apprenticed 
to  learn  dressmaking-,  gold  and  worsted  embroidery,  and  other  kinds  of 
work    which   require    female    labour,    keeping   in    mind    that   it    is  for 
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Deedlework  of   all  kinds  but  not  tailoring ;    they  do  not  teach  tailoring. 
The  object  of"  the  work-rooms  is  really  to  teach  girls  dressmaking  and  other 
kinds  of  work  which   would  be  more  useful  for  them  in  after  life.  Of 
course  with  tailoring  they  would  be  required  to  go  out  to  work  ;  but  with 
dressmaking  and  fancy  embroidering,  and  so  forth,  it  is  understood  that  that 
work  might  be  able  to  be  done  at  home,  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  them  in  after 
life.    That  also  is  successful.     The  next  committee  we  have  is  one,  as  I  said 
before,  for  tlie  supervision  of  weekly  allowances,  that  is,  to  old  and  decrepit 
persons.    We  have  also  a  visiting  committee  connected  \\ith  the  Board  who 
visit  the  poor,  and  we  also  have  an  emigration  committee.    We  assist  poor 
persons  to  emigrate  to  America  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  other  parts,  but  we  do 
not  send  destitute  persons  away,  as  is  shown  in  our  report,  which  stares  that  it 
is  required  of  every  person  who  wishes  to  emigrate  that  he  should  produce  half 
the  passage  money  himself,  which  assures  us  that  he  cannot  he  in  a  destitute 
condition.    We  have  sent  a  very  large  number  of  persons  from  time  to  time  to 
America,  and  1  am  able  to  assert  that  not  one  of  our  ca^es  has  ever  been  re- 
turned by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  New  York;  which  really  con- 
vinces us  that  we  select  the  proper  persons  to  emigrate,  that  they  are  not 
destitute  on  arrival.    We  also  see,  before  sending  them,  that  they  ha\  e  at  least 
some  one  on  the  other  side  who  is  wilhng  to  receive  them  ami  look  after  them  ; 
that  is  almost  a  sitie  quanon;  we  have  never  sent  a  family  away  unless  we  were 
convinced  that  they  would  be  received  on  the  other  side.    Tiie  next  is  the 
sanitary  committee.    That  department  has  been  established  now  about  four 
years.  We  have  a  paid  sanitary  inspector  uho  visits  the  houses  of  the  poor  that 
we  consider  chargeable  to  us,  that  is,  those  that  we  relieve.    He  sees  tliat  the 
houses  are  ke[)t  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  then  communicates  with  the 
local  authorities  that  they  should  see  that  the  proper  sanitary  arrangements 
are  carried  out.    What  we  do  is  this  :  of  course  we  have  no  legal  power  with 
them,  but  we  go  in  more  for  moral  persuasion.    We  first  draw  the  attention  of 
the  landlord  to  the  matter,  and  1  must  say  that  in  most  cases  we  are  successful 
in  that  way,  because  I  thiiik  they  would  rather  have  a  person  such  as  our 
sanitary  officer  call  their  attention  to  it  than  have  a  representation  from  the  local 
authorities,  which  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  than  anything 
else.    We  have  been  very  successful  with  the  landlords  in  tliat  respect,  and  we 
find  that  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  certainly  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
they  were  some  years  ago;  and  also,  we  have  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities  in  respect  of  the  sanitation,  and  I  think  they  have  admitted  that  we 
do  certainly  a  great  portion  of  their  work.    They  are  very  thankful  to  us,  and 
render  every  assistance  to  see  that  the  owners  of  the  property  keep  it  in  a 
proper  condition.    We  also  have  a  ladies'  visiting  committee.    The  ladies  visit 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  advise  the  women  to  keep  their  apartments  tidy,  and 
also  when  they  find  cases  of  distress,  and  the  women  might  be  somewhat  employed 
during  the  week  when  they  are  not  required  to  attend  to  their  household  duties, 
they  give  them  work  to  do,  which  is  collected  from  a  number  of  charitable  ladies, 
and  they  are  paid  small  amounts  for  the  work  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
work  is  sold,  principally  to  the  poor  themselves,  because  the  cost  of  the  work  is 
reckoned  as  nil,  and  the  clothing  is  sold  at  almost  the  cost  of  the  material  itself. 
Of  course  it  is  made  up  into  suitable  garments  for  poor  children  and  women  and 
men,  and  so  forth.    And  we  recently  had  our  sale  (it  comes  just  this  season  of 
the  year),  and  most  of  the  things  are  bought  up  by  the  poor  themselves.  I 
think  1  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  various  committees.    As  I  said 
before,  the  principal  is  the  relief  department ;  and  our  sole  aim  is,  not  to  give 
out  doles  of  relief,  but  to  help  people  who  can  help  themselves.    If  we  see  that 
a  man  is  desirous  of  work,  and  that  a  few  pounds  will  help  him  up,  we  do 
invariably  give  hira  that  assistance. 

3.  Are  the  operations  of  your  society  extended  over  the  whole  of  London  ? 
Over  the  whole  of  London. 

4.  And  you  therefore  are  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition  of  the 
Jewish  poor  over  the  whole  metropolis  1 

1  am. 

5.  Especially 
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5.  Especially  so  in  the  East  End  ? 
More  especially  in  the  East  End. 

6.  Lord  Clinton.^  Is  your  board  of  guardians  connected  with  a  Government 
department  ? 

No  ;  it  is  a  voluntary  institution. 

7.  Chairman.^  ^A''ould  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  understand 
by  what  is  commonly  described  as  the  sweating  system,  and  state  to  what  trades 
it  appHes  ? 

'J  he  sweating  system  I  take  to  mean  that  the  work  is  taken  from  a  merchant 
by  a  contractor,  who  lets  it  out  again  to  a  sub-contractor,  and  he  employs  a 
number  of  men  to  do  the  work.  But  I  think  the  contracting  system  is  dying 
out ;  that  most  of  the  work  is  taken  now  from  the  merchant  by  what  is  termed 
the  sweater,  who  employs  (making  use  of  the  word  again)  the  sweatees,  that 
is  the  workmen,  it  is  very  largely  carried  on  in  the  tailoring  trade  ;  but  I 
think  your  Lordships  will  find  that  it  is  also  carried  on  in  almost  every  other 
trade,  and  notably  the  cabinet-making;  in  that  trade  I  believe  it  is  carried 
on  very  largely  indeed. 

8.  But  yjrohably  principally  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

Very  largely ;  but  I  think  in  almost  every  trade  you  will  find  it. 

9.  A  sweater  may  be  described  as  a  middleman  : 
Yes. 

10.  And  there  may  be  several  of  them  employed  intervening  between  the 
actual  produce  of  the  clothes  and  the  buyer  of  the  clothes 

That  is  so. 

1  I.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  Jews  are  employed  in  the  tailoring  trade 
I  have  not.    I  have  prepared  answers  to  the  questions  handed  to  me  by  Lord 
Onslow,  and  if  it  would  please  your  Lordships  I  would  like  to  read  the  state- 
ment, as  it  deals  principally  with  the  questions  you  put  to  me  on  the  last 
occasion. 

1 2.  Does  it  bear  upon  the  general  circumstances  of  the  trade  ? 
Quite  so. 

13.  Will  you  please  proceed  ? 

The  fir?t  of  the  questions  handed  to  me  by  Lord  Onslow  is,  if  I  have  made  any 
detailed  or  general  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  sweating  system  in  the  East 
End,  and  the  numbers  of  people  therein  employed.  My  own  personal  know- 
ledge (to  which  for  the  moment  at  any  rate  I  confine  myself)  is  necessarily 
limited  to  those  applications  which  come  before  me  from  persons  who  have 
been  at  work  under  the  sweating  system,  and  who  receive  employment  from 
the  sweaters.  When  in  employment  they  are  always  able  to  keep  themselves 
without  charity  ;  the  wages  are  sufficient,  in  some  cases  amply  sufficient,  so 
that  even  when  on  the  most  reduced  scale  they  keep  themselves  independent  of 
charity.  Frequently  the  Jewish  poor  cannot  get  work  at  low  wages  from  the 
sweater,  as  they  can  get  no  work  at  all ;  it  is  then  that  they  apply  to  our 
institution.    I  think  that  would  answer  the  first  question. 

14.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  I  asked  more  particularly  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sweat- 
ing system  ;  can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  numbers  ? 

I  cannot. 

15.  Chairman.]  I  gather  from  you  that  you  would  only  be  cognisant  of  those 
who  are  obliged  to  apply  to  you  for  relief? 

That  is  so. 

16.  You  can  give  us  no  idea  as  to  the  numbers  employed  ? 
No. 

17.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  proportion  between  Jewish 
and  other  labour  is  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  decreasing ;  but  I  might  say  that  a  very  large  number  of 
(50.)  A  3  Jews 
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Jews  are  niaintiiined  in  the  tailoring  trade,  more  especially  the  slop-tailoring 
trade. 

i^.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Can  you  say  the  number  employed  in  the  boot-making 
trade  ? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  out. 

ly.  Lord  Thring.']  Taking-  the  number  of  applicants  to  you  for  charity,  what 
proportion  do  the  sweatees  bear  to  the  remaining  number  of  applicants  ? 

Last  year  we  had  G98  tailors  of  all  classes,  mule  and  female,  and  connected 
with  the  (iift'erent  branches;  that  is,  the  machinists,  the  pressers,  the  basters, 
the  buttonhole  hands  ;  ail  included  make  698. 

iO.  And  what  is  your  total  number  of  applicants  .•' 
Our  total  number  of  applicants  relieved  was  3,313. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  that  shows  at  all  the  proportion  ;  could  we  assume 
that  tiie  sweatees  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  Jews  somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tion as  your  applicants  bear  to  the  residue  i 

No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

22,  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  see  that,  in  your  report  for  1886,  yttu  publish  a  table 
giving  the  different  trades  that  the  applicants  for  relief  worked  in  ;  and  appa- 
rently the  great  majority  of  those  are  what  I  may  term  clothing  trades  generally, 
are  they  not.    It  is  on  page  53  of  the  report  of  1886  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that.    I  have  the  number  against  1886  as  947. 

2j'.  Out  of  a  total  of  what  ? 

Out  of  D  total,  taking  the  working  class,  of  2,565. 

V4.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  many  trades  there  are  down  ? 
I  have  not  counted  that. 

25.  A  large  number? 
A  very  large  number. 

26.  And  900  for  one  trade  would  be  a  considerable  proportion,  would  it  not  ? 
A  very  considerable  proportion.    But  that  year  I  may  mention  was  rather 

exceptional.  I  have  gone  through  our  volume  of  reports,  and  I  find  that  it  was 
never  so  high  as  then.  That  was  on  account  of  a  special  fund  that  was  raised, 
called  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund,  in  the  commencement  of  1886,  and  (or 
a  space  of  two  months  we  had  a  very  large  number  ot"  applicants.  From  1886 
to  1887  you  see  already  a  drop  of  250  nearly. 

27.  One  thing  more  upon  these  figures  ;  you  have  not  taken  out  at  all  what 
the  proportion  of  the  clothing  trades  is  to  the  whole  number  ? 

rvo. 

28.  Because  I  see  in  part  of  your  report  you  find  fault  with  some  figures 
compiled  upon  the  subject,  in  which  it  is  said  that  33  per  cent,  of  them  are 
engaged  in  sweating  trades;  the  report  says  that  is  not  the  case;  have  you 
verified  that  ? 

I  have  not  verified  it.    {Vide  Appendix  A.) 

29.  Chairman.]  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  ? 

T  have  been  secretary  nine  years.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  institution 
21  years. 

30.  Is  the  number  of  applicants  falling  off  or  increasing  since  you  became 
secretary  ? 

Last  year  the  number  showed  certainly  a  decrease  over  1886. 

31.  As  regards,  say  the  last  five  years,  is  there  a  general  increase  or  a  general 
decrease  ? 

I  take  it,  taking  round  figures,  that  there  is  not  an  increase.  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  figures  for  the  last  four  years,  and  in  1885  there  were  3,400  ;  in  1884, 
there  were  3,000  ;  4,000  in  1886 ;  and  3,300  in  188? ;  so  that  I  do  not  think  you 
could  call  ihat  an  increase. 

32.  Earl 
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32.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Have  your  applicants  generally  been  some  consider- 
able time  in  England  before  they  come  to  you  for  relief? 

Yes  ;  we  have  a  law  that  a  person  must  reside  in  London,  at  least  six  months 
before  he  can  receive  any  assistance. 

33.  Lord  Rothschild r\  That  rule  is  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,  is  it  not  ? 

We  carry  it  out  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

34.  But  anybody  in  a  state  of  destitution  you  would  relieve  ? 
We  would  not  allow  him  to  starve. 

35.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Do  vou  oblige  a  person  comin<>-  from  the  country,  as 
well  as  one  coming  from  abroad,  to  reside  in  London  for  six  months  before  you 
relieve  him  r 

Yes. 

36.  Chairman^]  Have  vou  read  the  Report  on  the  Sweating  System  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  their  labour  correspondent,  ? 

I  have. 

37.  I  see  he  says  there  that  the  number  of  foreign  tailors  appears  to  be 
reckoned  at  60  per  cent.,  or  even  80  per  cent.,  of  the  whole;  do  you  consider 
that  to  be  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  ? 

I  think  that  is  somewhat  heavy  ;  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tailoring  trade  is  split  up ;  that  is,  mostly  the  coat  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  waistcoat  and  trouser-making  is  certainly  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Christians. 

38.  Earl  of  Onslow. ~\  Mtde  or  female  ? 
Both. 

39.  Is  there  any  large  number  of  male  Christians  employed  in  the  children's 
trouser-making  trade  ? 

So  I  have  been  given  to  understand. 

40.  Chairman.^  You  are  speaking  of  the  East  End  tailoring  trade  ? 
Yes,  of  the  East  End  tailoring  trade. 

4.1.  Lord  Thring.']  You  do  not  speak  at  all  of  the  West  End  tailoring 
trade  ? 

No,  I  cannot.  We  have  but  very  few  of  those  employed  in  the  West  End, 
because  they  are  better  workmen  ;  they  are  employed  on  the  best  work,  and  of 
course  would  earn  a  better  wage. 

42.  Chairman. \  In  fact  from  your  knowledge  you  can  give  us  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  number  of  foreigners  employed  in  the  trade  has  been  increasing, 
or  decreasing,  or  stationary  ? 

I  do  nor  think  it  is  increasing.  I  can  only  go  by  the  cases  thai  come  directly 
under  my  notice,  and  that  is  what  I  form  my  opinion  upon. 

43.  Earl  of  Oiisloiv.']  Do  you  think  that  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  number  of 
Jewish  immigrants  that  come  into  this  country  and  apply  to  your  board  for 
relief  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  affects  them. 

44.  Do  you  think  it  is  steadily  declining  or  increasing  ;  I  mean  the  entering 
into  the  tailoring  trade  of  foreigners  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  declining ;  I  think  I  might  say  it  is  remaining  stationary. 

45.  Earl  of  Derby. ~]  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  these  matters  except  as  regards  persons  who  apply  to  your  society 
for  relief  ? 

That  is  so.  . 

46.  Chairman.']  Do  you  have  applications  for  relief  from  both  employers  and 
employed ;  do  you  get  any  sweaters  applying  to  you  for  relief? 

Yes,  we  have  a  very  few  sweaters  applying  to  us. 

(50.)  A  4  47.  Lord 
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47-  Lord  Tliring.']  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  number  of  Jews  last  year 
who  immigrated  into  London  ? 

Only  as  iar  as  our  annual  report  goes ;  but  I  take  it  that  that  question  will 
certainly  be  put  to  us  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  shall  then  be  prepared  with  full  statistics  upon  the  matter. 

48.  Earl  of  OnslowJ]  I  think  it  would  be  useful  if  you  could  give  us  from 
these  reports  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with  by  your  society,  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  in  the  different  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
1883  ;  could  you  do  that? 

Yes. 

49.  Dividing  them  into  natives,  foreigners,  who  have  been  more  than  seven 
years,  and  foreigners  who  have  been  less  than  seven  years  in  England  ? 

Shall  I  give  you  the  numbers  year  by  year. 

50.  Yes;  begin  with  1883? 

In  1883  there  were  2,882  c;ises  relieved  ;  out  of  that  number  there  were  466 
natives,  1,143  strangers  resident  here  more  than  seven  years,  and  1,2/3 
foreigners  resident  here  less  than  seven  years. 

51.  Now  take  1884  ? 

Three  thousand  and  fifty-four  total  cases  ;  426  natives,  1,172  foreigners 
resident  here  more  than  seven  years,  and  1,456  foreigners  resident  here  less 
than  seven  years. 

52.  Now  1885? 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight  cases;  424  natives,  1,113  foreigners 
resident  here  more  than  seven  years,  1,871  cafes  resident  here  less  than  seven 
years, 

53.  Now  1886  ? 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases ;  491  natives,  1,426 
foreigners  resident  here  more  than  seven  years,  and  2,222  foreigners  resident 
here  less  than  seven  years. 

54.  Can  you  tell  me,  before  we  leave  1886,  how  many  of  those  were  Russians 
and  Poles,  and  how  many  of  them  were  Germans  ? 

Yes.  In  1886  we  had  962  Russians  and  Poles  resident  here  more  than  seven 
years,  and  1,888  Russians  and  Poles  resident  here  less  than  seven  years; 
the  Germans  were  97  resident  Iiere  over  seven  years,  and  267  less  than  seven 
years. 

55.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  1887  ? 
Yes. 

56.  V/ill  you  give  us  those  too  ? 

Total,  3,313  CHses ;  451  natives,  1,348  foreigners  resident  here  more  than 
seven  years,  and  1,514  foreigners  resident  here  less  than  seven  years. 

57.  Then  is  the  net  result  of  that  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  since 
1883  up  to  the  year  1886,  after  which  it  fell  back  again  to  about  the  number  in 
1885  ? 

That  is  so,  I  think. 

58.  Can  you  give  any  reason  to  account  for  that  sudden  rise  in  1886  ? 

Yes  ;  we  had  a  very  large  number  of  persons  expelled  from  Germany  at  that 
time;  an  order  was  mafie  which  compelled  all  aliens  to  leave  Germany.  At 
the  commencement  of  1886  we  had  rather  a  large  influx. 

5y.  And  was  not  that  also  the  year  in  which  the  Mansion  House  Fund  was 
distributed  ? 
Yes. 

60.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  "What  you  have  just  mentioned  applied  not  only  to 
London  but  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  think,  reaching  even  to 
Ireland  ? 

Quite  so. 

61.  Chairman^] 
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6i.  Chairniati.]  You  said  that  you  would  he  prepared  to  give  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  full  information  as  to  tiie  amount  of  immi- 
»;ration  ? 

Yes  ;  we  should  be  quite  prepared  to  do  that. 

6:\  How  (Id  you  obtain  that,  information? 
Only  from  statistics. 

63.  By  inquiries  of  your  own  society  ? 

No,  we  should  take  it  from  the  statistics  on  our  books. 

64.  Cannot  you,  at  the  same  time,  get  information  as  to  the  trades  or  occu- 
pations of  the  immigrants  r 

We  could  only  do  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply  to  us. 

65.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  But  may  we  not  take  it  that  the  figures  we  have  just 
been  going  through,  fairly  indicate  the  immii^ration  of  Jews  into  this  country  ; 
not  accurately,  but  fairly  indicate  it? 

Yes,  fairly. 

66.  Then  can  you  not  from  those  figures  take  the  different  trades,  and  give 
us  some  idea  of  w  hat  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  employed  in  those 
trades  is  ? 

Yes,  I  could  do  that. 

67.  Chairman.~\  That  is  the  point  the  Committee  would  like  to  have  cleared 
up  ;  the  information  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cheap  tailoring  trade 
and  other  tiades,  to  which  the  sweating  system  ap|>lies  ? 

It  would  take  some  time  to  refer  to  that. 

68.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh^  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  a  large 
number  of  ])ersons  who  apply  to  you  for  relief,  are  persons  who  have  only  just 
landed  in  England,  say  within  two  or  three  months  ;  do  you  have  a  large 
number  of  applicants  for  relief  among  those  who  have  just  come  to  the 
country  ? 

No  ;  we  do  not  have  a  very  large  number  of  them. 

69.  Chairman.~\  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  Visiting  Committee  and  a  Sanitary 
Committee  ? 

Yes. 

70.  Have  they  made  any  report  that  you  could  put  in? 

Yes.    The  Sanitary  Committee  have  reported  {handing  in  a  Report). 

71.  Have  you  also  a  report  from  the  Visiting  Committee  r 

Yes;  that  is  embodied  in  the  General  Report  of  the  Board.  The  Visiting 
Committee  is  almost  confined  to  the  fixed  allowances.  I  mean  the  cases  that 
receive  fixed  allowances ;  liecause  every  case  before  it  receives  relief,  what  I  call 
general  relief,  is  visited  by  the  investigating  officers  of  the  Board. 

72.  Do  you  see  the  applicants  for  relief  yourself  ? 
I  do  see  them  all  in  person. 

73.  What  kind  of  inquiries  do  you  make  as  to  their  circumstances  and  con- 
dition ? 

I  take  their  statement  first  verbally,  and  if  I  consider  the  case  one  that  should 
go  before  our  Relief  Committee  (which,  1  might  state,  meets  twice  a-week)  the 
case  is  put  down  for  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee ;  and  previous  to  the 
person  appearing,  his  case  is  investigated  by  the  investigating  officers  of  the 
Board. 

74.  Do  you  visit  the  homes  or  workshops  of  these  people  yourself  ? 
No. 

75.  Lord  Thring.]  Does  the  Committee  understand  from  you  that  it  is  your 
opinion  that  the  immigrants  are  not  generally  in  a  state  of  pauperism  when 
they  come  to  England  ? 

Generally,  I  should  say  no ;  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  pauperism. 

(50.)  B  76.  In 
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76.  In  oilier  words,  they  do  not  want  rehef  when  they  come  ? 
Not  imaiediately  on  arrival. 

77.  Who  pays  their  fares  r 

They  generally  pay  them  themselves,  or  at  times  I  have  known  them  to  be 
assisted  by  various  persons  or  institutions  on  the  Continent. 

78.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you  consider  that  they  come  with  money 
in  their  pockets  to  a  certain  extent  ? 

Yes. 

79.  Generally  speaking,  to  what  extent  can  they  maintain  themselves  for  a 
week  ? 

Certainly.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  they  cannot ;  but  taking  it  as  the 
general  rule,  I  should  say  decidedly  yes. 

80.  For  a  month  ? 
Yes,  more. 

8  ] .  For  six  months  ? 

Quite  so.  To  confirm  what  I  have  just  stated,  I  may  state  that  the  report 
of  our  Board  wdl  show  that  we  had  during  1887  only  249  cases  who  had  been 
resident  in  London  less  than  one  year.  Out  of  that,  a  very  large  number  were 
assisted  to  return  back  home  again;  so  that  it  woiihl  not  be  a  very  large 
number  if  we  had  only  249  the  whole  year  of  those  resident  here  less  than  one 
year. 

82.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  could  not  send  them  back  ;  that  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  own  country  ? 

They  were  turned  out  of  Germany  ;'  but  we  could  send  them  back  to  Russia 
and  Poland. 

83.  Not  the  Germans  ? 

I  he  Geiman  Jews  we  should  send  back  to  Germany  ;  but  they  only  exj)elled 
aliens  from  Germany. 

84.  Chairman.]  Why  do  you  send  them  back  ? 

If  they  find  they  cannot  succetd  here  they  return. 

85.  Earl  of  1-  erbi/.]  Is  there  any  society  which  takes  charge  of  them,  or 
assists  them  on  first  landing,  and  helps  them  to  find  work  ? 

Tiiere  is  one  society  which  has  recently  been  established,  called  the  "Tem- 
porary Shelter  ;  "  but  they  only  receive  lone  men,  men  that  come  alone. 

86.  Earl  of  Omloiv.]  Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of  those  who  state  that 
they  know  no  trade  ? 

1  cannot. 

87.  Lord  Thrincf.]  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  are  annually  sent  back  to  the  Continent  ? 

Yes. 

88.  Regularly? 
Regularly. 

89.  What  proportion? 

During  the  year  1887,  we  returned  to  the  Continent  305  families. 

90.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/.]  On  what  page  of  your  report  is  that 
shown  ? 

Page  55  ;  305  cases  ;  I  call  a  case  a  family. 

91.  Lord  Thring.]  In  the  case  ot  Jews  born  in  Germany,  do  they  not  become 
German  subjects  ?  .      ^  r  • 

Yes.  I  said  they  expehed  aliens  ;  that  is,  other  than  Germans  ;  tor  instance, 
a  Pole,  or  Russian,  or  Austrian,  residing  in  Germany  ;  they  were  expelled  under 
the  law  1  referred. 

92.  Not  being  German  born  ? 

Not  being  German  born.  Chairman.} 
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93.  Chairman.]  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  in  the  year  1887  went  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Yes.  Taking-  the  United  States  and  Australia  (to  Australia  very  few  indeed, 
on  account  of  the  cost,  a  number  certainly  under  10),  231. 

94.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Including  Canada  r 
Including  Canada. 

95.  Lord  Monkswell.^  How  many  went  to  Canada,  and  how  many  to 
America  out  of  that  number  ^ 

1  have  not  got  ihem  separated  here,  but  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
I  can  say  that  a  very  small  number  indeed  went  to  Canada. 

96.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  how  many  came  tt)  this  country  in  1887 ;  we 
are  told  that  536  went  out  of  it  r 

We  had  249  that  came  in. 

97.  There  was  a  large  balance,  therefore,  of  emigrants  over  immigrants? 
Quite  so. 

98.  Earl  of  Derbj/r\  Do  they  ever  come  in  to  your  knowledge  under  engage- 
ment to  any  employer  ? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  so. 

99.  Earl  of  Onslow  ~\  You  told  us  that  you  had  a  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee ? 

Yes. 

100.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  are  the  particular  functions  of  that  committee  ; 
in  what  way  do  they  assist  the  poor  Jews  ? 

It  is  more  by  ailvice  than  relief.  They  do  not  u:o  with  the  idea  of  relieving 
the  people ;  they  go  more  to  advise  them  to  keep  their  homes  in  a  tidy  and 
cleanly  condition  ;  and,  as  I  stated,  where  a  little  help  could  bo  given  to  the 
woman  that  she  mii^ht  eai-n  2  5.  or  3  s.  during  the  week  when  she  was  not 
oth(  rwise  employed  in  her  domestic  affairs,  that  work  is  u'iven  to  her  from  this 
special  committee  ;  but  it  is  not  looked  uoon  as  relief;  they  do  not  dispense 
relief  in  any  way  ;  if  they  come  across  cases  of  distress,  they  are  referred  to  the 
officers  of  the  Board. 

101.  Do  they  never  advance  money  to  the  apphcant  in  order  that  he  may 
apprentice  himself  to  a  trade  ? 

No. 

102.  You  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  doing  that  ? 
No,  I  have  never  kiiown  of  a  case  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  doing  that. 

103.  Is  that  ever  done  by  your  Board  of  Guardians? 
No,  we  do  not  do  ir  for  men ;  we  do  for  youths. 

104.  Do  yon  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  contractor,  in  order  that  he  may 
teach  tlie  boy  a  trade  - 

That,  as  I  explained,  refers  to  the  Industrial  Committee.  We  only  apprentice 
under  a  tlced  of  apprenticeship,  bur  vve  never  or  hardly  ever  (I  mi^ht  say  that 
we  do  notj  give  sm;dl  sums  of  money  to  little  men,  as  I  may  call  them,  middle 
men,  to  teach  a  trade,  more  especially  the  tailoring  or  the  boot-making  trade. 

105.  That  is  not  d(me  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  or  anybody 
connected  with  it  ? 

No. 

io().  hord  Rothschild.^  When  you  ajjprentice  boys,  you  apprentice  them  to 
any  other  trade  but  the  tailoring  ? 

Any  other  trade  ')ut  the  tailoring,  exceptiny:  what  I  would  term  a  first-class 
tailor;  that  is,  where  a  boy  would  have  to  sit  on  the  table  and  work  .ight 
tlirough  the  various  branches  ;  but  that  is  very  seldom.  We  exclude  the  tailor- 
ing and  the  boot  manufacturing,  except  the  clicking;  we  apprentice  to  the 
clicking. 

(50.)  B  2  107.  Earl 
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107.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  Now,  you  say  that  the  amount  of  money  provided  for 
enabling  these  people  to  hire  sewing  machines  is  diminishing  ;  but  I  see,  in 
the  Report  of  1887,  that  63  /.  8  s.  was  advanced  lor  that  purpose  ? 

Yes  ;  but  I  call  that  diminishing  ;  it  is  diminishing. 

108.  What  number  of  machines  would  that  represent? 
We  also  lend  tools,  1  should  say. 

109.  Does  that  cover  both  machines  and  tools  ? 
That  covers  both  machines  and  tools. 

110.  Is  that  not  done  now  to  any  large  extent,  enabling  these  people  to  hire 
these  things  ? 

It  is  not  increasing;  because,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  manufacturers 
themselves  lend  sewing  machines  on  the  hire  system. 

111.  Of  course  you  know  these  Reports  of  tlie  Board  of  Guardians,  in  the 
Report  of  1887,  on  page  19,  I  see  you  quote  a  statement  that  "  of  the  applicants 
to  rhe  Board  for  relief  in  1886  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  tailoring 
trade  "  ;  and  you  say,  "  this  is  incorrect ;  the  proportion  in  that  trade  was  only 
33  per  cent.,  which  proportion  exceeds  that  in  the  entire  body  of  recipi(  nts  of 
relief  of  all  kinds."  Now,  when  you  say  the  tailoring  trade,  that  does  not  cover 
all  the  trades  in  wliich  sweating  is  practised,  does  itr 

No. 

112.  Therefore,  if  the  boot-making  trade  ami  machinists  and  pressers  are 
included,  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  ? 

Yes,  1  think  so  ;  and  the  cabinet  makers. 

113.  Chairman.^  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact,  whether  these  immigrants  often 
pay  a  premium  to  get  employment 

I  could  hardly  say  thai,  I  know  that ;  I  can  hardly  say  that  it  is  a  general 
rule. 

114.  Do  you  know  whether  they  work  for  nothing  sometimes  ? 
I  have  not  heard  that ;  it  has  never  come  under  my  notice. 

115.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  At  any  rate,  you  have  never  paid  a  premium,  for 
them  ? 

We  have  never  paid  a  premium  for  them. 

116.  Chairman.^  And  1  should  gather  from  you  that,  with  regard  to  the 
general  condition  of  these  Russian  and  Polish  Jewish  immigrants,  they  are 
comparatively  well  to  do  ? 

You  could  hardly  call  them  well  to  do. 

117.  They  could  keep  themselves  for  six  months  without  wages,  I  have 
gathered  from  you  ? 

I  should  not  think  that  a  man  could  keep  himself  for  six  months ;  he  would 
have  to  do  something.  I  say  that  very  few  come  here  entirely  destitute;  they 
may  have  small  means  of  their  own  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  they  come 
over  here  with  sufficient  money  to  keep  them  in  idleness  for  six  months ;  that 
would  certainly  not  be  correct. 

1 1 8.  Lord  Thring.~\  Can  you  explain  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  stream 
coming  in,  in  order  to  be  poured  our  again,  according  to  your  evidence  ? 

That  is  in  this  way.  If  they  find  that  they  are  unsuccessful  here,  that  they 
cannot  get  on,  then  they  remove  to  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

119.  Who  sends  them  here  ? 

They  either  pay  their  own  fares  or  else  are  assisted  by  charitable  institutions 
on  the  Continent. 

120.  Chairman.]  Are  they  induced  to  come  over  here  by  practically  false 
representations;  advertisements  as  to  the  demand  for  their  labour? 

I  have  given  a  little  attention  to  that,,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  that 

advertisements 
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advertisements  have  been  inserted  in  the  foreign  newspapers  as  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  work  here. 

121.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  inform  the  localities  from  which  these 
people  come  as  to  the  demand  foi-  their  labour  ? 

No,  we  do  not  ;  but  what  we  do  is  this :  we  are  continually  making  repre- 
sentations to  the  congregations  on  the  Continent,  that  is,  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
advising  them  not  to  send  their  poor  to  London  ;  we  have  done  that  on  several 
occasions. 

122.  Earl  of  Omlow.^  I  have  in  my  hand  an  advertisement  published  in 
a  CanHif  paper  in  Hebrew,  a  translation  of  which  runs  thus :  "  Wanted,  good 
cabinet-makers  and  polishers.  Foreign  single  men  preferred  to  married  men. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Lewis,  42,  Adam-street,  Cardiff,  South  Wales."  That  was 
alleged  to  have  been  published  in  a  Hebrew  paper  which  circulates  largely  on 
the  Continent;  do  you  think  that  likely  to  be  a  genuine  advertisement? 

Of  course  I  cannot  dispute  it,  but  I  should  iiardly  think  it  was  genuine. 

123.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  only  see  the  destitute 
Jews,  the  Jews  who  apply  to  you  for  relief? 

Yes,  mostly, 

124.  Then  is  it  possible  that  these  destitute  Jews  on  landing  are  swept  into 
sweaters'  shops  before  you  see  them  or  know  anything  about  them  ? 

That  might  be,  of  course.  Unless  they  came  immediately  under  my  notice 
I  should  not  know  of  them. 

125.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  there  are  what  are  known  as  touts  on 
the  look-on t  for  them  at  the  landing  places,  so  as  to  get  hold  of  them  before 
you  see  them  ? 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to 
the  small  lodging-houses,  and  getting  whatever  |they  can  out  of  them  ;  it  is  not 
a  very  honourable  calling. 

126.  Chairman.~\  How  long  is  it  since  your  Board  instituted  a  sanitary 
inspectorship  } 

Four  years. 

127.  Lord  Rothschild.']  You  had  a  sanitary  inspector,  I  think,  in  1867  and 
1868,  when  the  cholera  broke  out? 

Yes. 

128.  Lord  Thring.~\  Do  the  immigrants  come  with  a  family,  gener.  llv ;  does 
a  man  come  with  his  wife  and  children,  or  do  they  come  separ<itelv  ? 

Both. 

129.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  what  led  to  their  instituting  this  sanitai  y 
inspectorship  five  years  ago ;  was  it  owing  to  any  special  circumstances  - 

Only  that  we  considered  that  the  parochial  authorities  did  not  pay  the  atten- 
tion they  should  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

130.  From  your  personal  knowledge  you  can  tell  us  nothing  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  dwellings  now? 

Only  from  the  report  that  is  given  to  me,  1  think  that  there  is  marked 
improvement. 

131.  Earl  of  Onslow,']  Do  you  think  that  tiiey  are  less  clean  than  EngHsh 
people  of  the  same  class  of  life  ? 

I  think  after  they  have  been  here  a  very  short  time  they  become  acclimatized. 
Most  of  them  when  they  first  arrive  here,  coming  from  a  very  distant  part, 
where  they  have  been  living  in  small  villages,  and  in  houses  of  course  not  built 
on  the  same  style  as  they  are  here,  but  more  like  huts,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  sanitation ;  but  after  they  have  been  here 
a  short  time  they  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  their  neighbours. 


132.  I  notice  that  in  the  report  a  statement  is  made,  or  rather  proof  is 
adduced,  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  being  dirtier  than  the  Christian  residents  in 
(50.)  B  3  the 
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the  East  End,  the  proof  being  that  their  cleath-rate  is  the  same  ;  but  in  what 
wa\  do  \  ou  tl.ink  that  that  affords  any  proof ;  do  3  0U  think  that  that  is  any 
proof  that  they  are  less  cleanly  ? 
I  think  so. 

•  33.  Lord  Clinton.]  But  your  inspector  has  no  right  to  enter  their  houses, 
has  he  f 

He  has  no  right 

134.  It  is  only  by  consent  of  the  owner  that  he  can  enter  them  ? 
Yes. 

135.  And  he  might  not  see  the  worst? 

I  might  say  that  he  has  met  with  a  cordial  reception  wherever  he  lias  been, 
and  he  has  even  ^one  into  houses  that  are  not  tenanted  by  the  poor,  and  he  has 
not  yet  met  with  any  hostile  recej)tion, 

I3t).  Never  met  with  any  refusal  that  y  >u  know  of? 

No ;  or  it  that  should  happen  he  will  immediately  apply  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  at  once  he  is  introduced  by  the  local  sanitary  inspector,  and 
afterwards  he  is  never  refused  admission. 

137.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  Public  Health  Act  is 
administered  as  stringently  as  it  might  be  in  the  East  End? 

Not  so. 

138,  Would  you  welcome  a  more  stringent  administration  of  it  ? 
Undoubtedly. 

13Q.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
would  be  in  the  tailorino  trade? 

No  ;  I  should  not  like  to  give  figures,  because  it  would  be  mere  guesswork 
on  my  part. 

140.  Do  they  generally  work  together,  do  you  know  ? 
Yes,  they  do  the  work  in  the  same  workshop. 

141.  And  work  the  same  number  of  hours  ? 

Yes ;  ot  course  where  the  sanitary  inspector  visits  they  do  not  work  so  lon^:, 
but,  in  most  cases,  I  might  say  thaf  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workshops  is 
very  bad  indeed.  I  interviewed  a  few  persons  on  Monday  last,  being  an 
application  day  ;  I  took  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  some  of  the  men  who 
applied  to  us  for  relief,  and  I  gathered  from  them  a  few  particulars  upon  this 
question,  and  I  nnght  say  that  in  every  case  it  was  reported  that  both  males 
and  females  were  working  together,  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  very 
bad  indeed  ;  there  was  only  one  w.c.  for  the  wliole  house,  which  in  some  cases 
had  to  supply  tenements  besides  the  workpeople  themselves. 

142.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  sanitary  condition  is  generally  bad  r 
Generally  bad. 

143.  Earl  of  Derby.]  Are  you  ac(|uaint<^d  with  any  case  where  the  factory 
inspector  has  taken  steps  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  ? 

The  factory  inspector  has  not  any  power  in  the  matter. 

144.  Chairman.]  Ht>w  do  you  account  for  this  bad  state  of  sanitation  ? 
That  the  factory  inspector  has  no  control  over  them. 

^45.  The  sanitary  authorities  have? 

The  sanitary  authorities  have,  but  they  are  negligent. 

146.  You  think  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  law,  but  to  a  defect  in 
the  \Aay  the  law  is  adminisiered  ? 

Yes;  but  I  should  hke  to  see  that  it  was  entirely  hi  the  hands  of  the  factory 
inspector,  who  would  have,  I  think,; more  control  over  it  than  the  sanitary 
inspector. 

147-  ^ou 
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147.  You  think  that  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the  factory  inspecior,  in  fact, 
do  nor  work  together  ? 

They  do  not  work  together,  and  I  think  it  should  be  combined  in  one. 

148.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  I  see  that  on  page  8  of  this  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  your  Board  of  Guardians  it  says  "Section  61  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1878,  exem|)ts  from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  which  it  contains  as  to 
overcrowding,  ventihition,  and  other  matters,  two  classes  of  workshops;  (A), 
domestic  workshops,  that  is,  those  '  in  wbich  the  only  persons  employed  are 
members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  there,'  and  (B),  those  '  conducted  on  the 
system  of  not  employing  children  or  young  persons  therein.'  Now,  in  the 
smalh  r  workshops  in  East  London  all  the  woi  kers  are,  very  often,  members  of 
the  same  family,  resident  on  the  premises,  and  in  very  rare  cas  ^s  in  ieed  is 
juvenile  labour  employed ;  so  that,  in  fact,  however  overcrowded  a  workshop 
maybe.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  \\ithour  power  to  interfere.  This  power 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee"  (that  is  the  sanitary  committee,  I 
presume)  ? 

Quite  so. 

149.  "  Be  conferred  upon  these  officials  by  the  Legislature  ;'"  do  you  agree 
with  that  r 

Y'es. 

150.  That  there  is  no  power  now,  as  regards  a  considerable  number  of  these 
small  workshops,  for  the  factory  inspector  to  enter  ? 

Yes. 

151.  Chairman.]  Is  it  the  case  that  a  good  deal  of  work  is  carried  on,  not 
in  factories  or  workshop.*,  but  in  private  dwellings,  in  people's  own  rooms  ? 

Yes,  in  the  cases  of  those  whom  you  would  call  the  smaller  men. 

152.  In  cases  where  the  factory  inspector  wcjuld  not  have  the  right  to  go  r 
Quite  so. 

153.  Do  you  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  evil  of  the  sweating  system  to  that ; 
the  overtime  that  is  worked,  for  instance  ? 

No  doubt  it  is  so. 

154.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  of  your  own  knowledge 
as  to  the  length  of  houis  worked,  and  the  rate  of  wages? 

Not  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  the  statements  1  took  down  on 
J\londay  from  some  of  the  men  who  applied  to  nu;  for  assistance. 

i.S')-  l^rhaps  you  will  kindly  read  the  statements  which  you  then  took 
down  ? 

One  man  said  he  was  aged  32,  married,  had  a  wife  and  three  children;  he 
was  a  tailor;  he  could  earn  6  s.  per  day,  and  the  hour.-^  of  labour  were  from 
8  to  12  o'clock. 

i.s6.  Leaving  out  an  hour  for  dinner? 

One  houi  for  dinner  only.  The  master  supjdied  the  employes  with  coffee  in 
the  morning  for  breakfast  and  tea  in  the  afternoon,  but  that  is  supphed  to  them 
so  that  they  should  not  lose  the  half-houi-  that  should  be  granted  10  them.  In 
another  case  a  man  said  lie  was  married  and  had  four  children  ;  he  was  a 
machinist ;  that  when  he  was  working  on  piecework  he  could  earn  from  *  s.  to 
8     a  day ;  of  course  he  left  oif  work  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

1.57.  Do  I  understand  that  these  are  people  who  applied  for  rehef  r 
They  were  out  of  work,  and  they  came  to  me  for  assistance,  and  those  are 
the  ordinary  questions  i  should  put  to  apphcants,  as  to  v\here  they  have  been 
employed,  how  long  they  have  been  out  of  employment,  and  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  distress.  He  said  he  could  earn  7  s.  or  8*.  per  day  when  he 
worked  on  piecework,  but  when  he  was  compelled  to  work  by  the  day  he  received 
8  s.,  and  that  he  had  to  work  from  8  o'clock  till  10,  and.  as  before,  coffee  was 
supplied  for  breakfast  and  tea  for  tea,  and  one  hour  was  given  for  dinner.  In 
this  particular  case  he  said  that  there  were  five  men  and  five  girls  at  work,  and 
(^^•)  B  4  that 
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that  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  very  bad  indeed ;  he  would  willingly  have 
worked  for  less  money  if  he  could  have  worked  for  less  hours. 

158.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  Is  this  work  generally  to  begot  every  day  all  through 
the  week,  or  only  perhaps  three  days  in  the  week  ? 

Mot  all  through  the  week. 

159.  Chairman.']  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  cause 
of  these  men  applying  for  relief  was  r 

They  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  length  of  time,  and  they  had  parted  with 
a  great  many  of  their  movables,  and  they  were  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

1 60.  You  keep  an  account,  of  course,  of  the  names  and  residences  of  appli- 
cants ? 

Certainly. 

161.  Do  they  often  come  again  ? 
Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

162.  Now  these  people  are  generally  in  receipt  of  good  wages  ? 

Yes.  I  took  them  just  as  they  came  in,  and  I  found  most  of  them  to  be  in 
receipt  of  a  very  (air  amount  of  wage  when  they  were  in  work,  and  that  they 
could  carry  themselves  over  for  two  or  three  months  if  they  were  out  of 
employment,  so  that  when  they  got  into  work  again  they  could  replace  those 
things  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  dispose  of,  and  go  on  again.  There  is 
another  case  whicii  I  took  down  :  a  man  married,  with  four  children ;  he  said 
he  was  a  tailor's  pi  esser ;  he  worked  in  a  shop  where  there  were  ]  4  liands 
employed  ;  he  could  earn  7*.  a  day,  but  was  obliged  to  work  from  8  in  the 
morning  till  11  at  night;  that  tea  and  coffee  were  supplied  as  usual  by  the 
employer  ;  and  I  put  the  question  to  him,  "  If  you  have  to  work  from  8 
o'clock  ro  11  o'clock,  I  suppose  you  can  take  your  time  as  to  how  you  do 
your  work?"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  that  was  not  so  ;  he  was  obliged  to  press  a 
certain  number  of  coats  per  day  with  the  assistance  of  an  under-presser,  one 
not  so  skilful ;  and  in  that  place  there  were  sometimes  eight  girls,  sometimes 
nine  girls  employed,  there  was  only  one  w.c.  to  the  workshop,  and  he 
thought  tliat  certainly  it  was  a  very  bad  state  of  things,  considering  the  number 
of  females  and  the  number  of  males  working  together. 

163.  All  working  in  one  room  ? 
They  all  work  in  one  large  room. 

164.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  room  ? 

A  large  workshop,  generally  built  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

165.  Have  you  any  more  cases  ? 

No,  I  have  not  taken  out  any  more,  though  I  have  some  others  on  my  notes. 

16(3.  In  all  those  three  cases  you  have  given  females  are  employed  ? 
In  all  of  them  ;  I  took  that  particularly. 

167.  Lord  Monkswell.~\  And  for  the  same  hours  ? 

One  of  them  said  that  the  place  had  not  been  visited  by  the  factory  inspector; 
and  the  girls,  too,  work  late  hours. 

168.  The  same  hours  as  the  men  ? 
Yes. 

169.  Lord  Clinton.']  How  long  have  these  applicants  been  out  of  work  ;  did 
you  ask  that  question  ? 

I  asked  that  question,  but  I  have  nor  put  that  on  my  notes  ;  I  should  not 
like  to  say  now  from  memory.    I  have  the  initials  of  each  person  down. 

170.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  wages  the  girls  would  be 
earning  ? 

1  should  not  like  to  say,  because  we  seldom  have  an  applicant  from  single 
persons;  but  I  believe  they  earn  on  the  average  45.  a  day;  if  they  are  button- 
hole hands  they  earn  a  very  fair  wage. 

171.  Lord 
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171.  Lord  MonkswdLI  What  ages  would  they  be  ? 

Tliey  would  be  adults;  16  and  17  to  18  years  of  age,  because  the  younger 
workers  would  not  be  useful  to  them,  because  they  could  not  do  the  amount  of 
work. 

172.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  You  are  alluding  to  the  skilled  labour,  as  I  under- 
stand, not  to  the  inferior  classes  of  labour ;  this  is  rather  a  higher  class  rhat 
yon  are  speaking  of? 

I  have  taken  it  from  the  slop  trade ;  but  the  average  earnings  would  be  from 
about  4  5.  to  8  ^.  a  day. 

173.  Chairman.]  These  are  the  families  which  apply  for  relief? 
Yes. 

1 74.  All  working  in  the  same  trade  and  the  same  shop  ? 
No,  not  working  in  the  same  shop. 

17j.  Lord  Thring.]  The  cases  you  are  putting  are  under  the  Factory  Law  ; 
but  can  you  tell  us  about  the  cases  where  members  of  a  family  work  together, 
and  therefore  are  not  under  the  Factory  Law  ;  is  that  common  ? 

That  is  common. 

176.  Because  the  cases  you  have  put  are  cases  under  the  Factory  Law  ? 
I  have  taken  those  cases  specially  in  order  to  point  out  that  there  is  not  the 
proper  supervision. 

777.  But  that  is  the  factory  inspector's  fault,  not  the  sanitary  inspector's? 
I  think  it  is  both. 

178.  The  cases  you  gave  were  of  workshops  under  the  Factory  Law;  I  wished 
to  know  whether  you  could  give  us  any  evidence  also  as  to  domestic  workshops 
in  which  the  factory  inspector  does  not  enter,  because  only  members  of  the 
same  family  are  employed ;  canyon  tell  us  whether  that  description  of  work 
goes  on  very  much  r 

Yes,  it  d(jes  ;  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  family,  the  father,  might  employ 
his  grown-up  children. 

179.  How  are  they  paid ;  do  they  earn  as  much,  for  instance,  as  the  persons 
you  have  been  speaking  of? 

They  would  earn  together  more. 

180.  And  are  they,  in  your  opinion,  in  a  worse  condition  or  a  better  condi- 
tion than  what  I  will  call  the  tactory  workshops  ? 

They  are  in  a  worse  condition,  because  they  do  their  work  in  their  own 
homes,  in  what  is  generally  a  sleeping  apartment. 

icii.  True  ;  and  do  they  work  longer  hours,  as  far  as  you  know;  take  the 
case  of  a  father  with  his  children  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  would.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  poor,  if  they  were 
not  compelled  to  worl<  the  very  long  hours  they  do,  they  would  not  do  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  a  father  would  do  that. 

1S2.  Take  a  father  with  a  child,  we  will  say  of  13,  working  together ;  in  your 
opinion  would  that  child  be  worked  12  or  14  hours  a  day? 

Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  worked  longer  than  that ;  say  12  hours, 
allowing  the  usual  time  for  meals.  I  do  not  think  rhat  a  man  would  work  with 
his  family  for  so  long  a  time  during  the  day  in  his  own  house  as  he  would  be 
obliged  to  do  in  the  various  workshops. 

183.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  You  are  aware  that  with  regard  to  a 
child  in  a  factory  workshop  the  master  is  punishable  if  he  overworks  that  child  ? 

Quite  so. 

184.  In  a  domestic  workshop  the  law  does  not  get  at  the  child  or  affect  the 
child  practically.  Do  you  think  from  your  great  knowledge  of  Jewish  work- 
shops that  these  domestic  worshops  are  in  a  very  much  worse  condition  than 
the  factory  shops  ? 

1  do  not  think  they  are  in  a  worse  condition. 
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1 85.  You  do  not  think  that  the  father,  or  whoever  employs  them,  is  generally 
cruel  to  the  children  r 

No,  I  do  noi  think  so. 

186.  Chairma//.~\  In  these  cases  which  you  mention,  I  understand  from  you 
the  persons  applied  for  relief  owing  to  being  temporarily  out  of  work  ? 

Quite  so. 

187.  And  in  all  probability  they  would  again  obtain  work  and  be  able  to 
repay  advances  made  to  them  r 

Not  to  us.    Temporary  assistance  we  should  not  look  upon  as  a  loan. 

188.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  their  being  temporarily  out  of 
work  ? 

Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  manufacturing  trades,  more  especially  the 
boot  and  the  tailoring  trades,  are  certainly  slack,  'i  bis  season,  for  instance,  the 
weather  is  bad ;  the  merchants  will  not  make  up  their  summer  clothing  so 
soon. 

iSg.  What  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  slack  time  in  the  year? 
The  slack  time  is  January  and  February. 

1 90.  Only  two  months  of  the  year  ? 

^  es,  of  what  you  may  call  a  very  bad  time. 

191.  Men  are  generally  in  good  work  during  the  other  10  months? 
Yes. 

192.  And  that  slackness  is  owing  to  entirely  natural  causes? 
The  natural  course  of  events. 

TQ3.  You  do  not  think  that  the  employers  endeavour  to  crowd  a  great  deal 
of  work  into  a  short  space  of  time  for  their  own  benefit  ? 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  ? 

194.  Enrl  of  Limerick. j  How  many  days  weekly  do  the  Jewish  workmen 
generally  work  ? 

They  generally  work  in  the  winter,  if  they  can  obtain  employment,  on  the 
Sunday  ;  that  would  be  5g-  days,  because  they  would  leave  off  work  at  fiom 
lialf-past  3  to  4  o'clock  on  Frid;jy  afternoon  (the  Sabbath  commences  at  sunset), 
and  they  would  certainly  not  work  longer  than  5^  days. 

195.  Lord  Rothschild.]  And  that  would  only  be  if  they  could  get  work  on 
Sunday  ? 

If  they  could  get  work  on  Sunday. 

196.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Otherwise  it  would  be  only  4^  days  a  week? 
Otherwise  it  would  be  only  4^  days. 

197.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/.]  You  said  just  now  that  the  contract 
system  was  dying  out  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  stated  from  information  I  have  received. 

198.  Did  you  mean  that  there  were  fewer  middle-men  now  interposed  between 
the  great  employers  and  the  sweaters,  or  in  wliat  way  is  the  contract  system 
dying  out  ? 

The  contract  system  is  dying  out  in  this  way,  that  formerly  a  contractor 
would  take  a  very  large  quantity  of  work  from  the  merchant,  and  then  let  it  out 
again  to  the  sweaters?  but  now  the  sweater  goes  direct  to  the  merchant  and 
obtains  his  work. 

199.  The  sweater  himself.    The  middle-men  are  fewer,  in  fact  ? 
Yes,  the  middle-men  are  fewer. 

200.  Is  that  to  the  advantage  of  the  sweaters  or  not  ? 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  sweaters,  because  there  would  not  be  one 
profit  wasted. 

i;o  I .  Fewer  profits  to  come  off  ? 
Yes,  quite  so. 

202.  Then 
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202.  Then  are  the  sweaters  getting  to  be  larger  men,  men  of  more  means? 
I  think  their  condition  would  improye  under  that  system. 

203.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  into  how  many  divisions  this  cheap  tailoring 
trade  is  divided,  how  many  distinct  divisions  there  are  in  the  making  of  a  suit 
of  clothes,  such  as  pressers  and  l)Ut ton-holers,  I  mean  ? 

There  would  be  the  machinist,  the  presser,  and  sometimes  a  baster  ;  but  if  a 
man  is  a  good  workman  he  will  be  the  baster  and  presser  together.  Then  there 
is  the  button-hole  maker  and  the  finisher ;  there  is  the  person  who  fells  the  coat 
and  finishes. 

204.  Which  of  those  would  be  conducted  by  females  ? 
The  finishing  and  felling. 

205.  And  it  would  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  that  they  should  keep  pace  with 
the  other  workpeople  ? 

Quite  so. 

206.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  general  rate  of  wages  is.  Among  the  cases 
you  gave  us  you  mentioned  one  man  who  was  earning  6  a  day,  another  who 
could  earn  8  5.  a  day  at  piecewoi  k ;  have  you  any  idea  what  the  general  rate  of 
wages  is  ? 

I  should  think  the  average,  according  to  the  class  of  work,  from  4  s.  per  day 
to  8  s.  per  day ;  that  is  for  the  male  labour. 

207.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterburj/.']  And  the  girls  ? 

I  am  informed  that  a  good  button-hole  hand  could  earn  at  least  4s.  per  day  ^ 
that  is  for  the  better  class  of  work  ;  but  I  have  the  case  of  one  female  on  my 
notes,  and  from  the  evidence  I  took,  she  did  net  fare  so  well.  She  was  a  widow  ; 
she  said  she  was  a  tailoress  ;  she  was  doing  the  binding  and  felling  ;  she  received 
2^  d.  per  coat,  and  had  to  provide  her  own  cottons  and  silks. 

208.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  How  long  would  it  take  her  to  finish  the  work  on  a 
coat  ? 

She  said  she  could  do  one  dozen  per  day;  she  could  earn  2*.  6d.  a  day 
at  it. 

209.  By  a  long  day's  work  ? 

She  said  a  fair  day ;  having  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties  also. 

2H).  Chairman.]  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
greatest  poverty,  and  the  lowest  kind  of  wages  ;  in  fact,  generally  with  the 
people  who  are  worse  circumstanced  ? 

Certainly  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  apply  to  our  institution. 

211.  But  you  have  mentioned  two  cases  of  men  who  were  earning  6s.  and  8*. 
per  day  who  applied  to  you  r 

\  es  ;  that  is  6  s.  to  8^.  a  day  when  they  had  work  ;  but  they  would  not  have 
continual  work  at  that  rate.  If  a  man  were  to  have  three -and-a-half  days  a 
week,  as  the  work  goes,  he  would  consider  himself  fiirly  paid.  Taking  a 
good  man  it  would  bring  his  wages  up  to  25  s.  to  28  s.  per  week. 

21 2.  Lord  Thring.]  What  would  you  call  unskilled  labour  in  tailoring  as 
distinguished  from  skilled  labour ;  or  would  you  make  any  distinction  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  the  unskilled  labour  is  that  of  a  person  who  has  not  been  very 
long  in  the  trade  ;  he  would  be  employed  in  the  very  commonest  work. 

213.  What  would  that  be? 
Machining. 

2 1 4.  By  "  machining  "  you  mean  sewing  ? 
Machine-sewing. 

21.5.  What  would  he  or  she  earn  at  machine-sewing  a  day? 
I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  would  earn  more  than  4. v.  a  day, 

216.  And  a  woman,  how  much  ? 

They  are  generally  young  women  that  work  at  the  machine  work.    I  could 
(50.)  c  2  not 
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not  s:iy  their  earnings,  because  we  very  seldom  have  an  application  from  a  single 
person.  ° 

2 !  7.  Cannot  you  guess  it  pretty  closely  ? 

r  should  think  she  would  be  al)le  to  earn  quite  as  much  as  the  man.  It  is  all 
according  to  the  rate  of  speed  they  can  go. 

2!  8.  Chairman.']  In  any  case  I  suppose  that  would  be  sabject  to  the  same 
condition  of  say,  three  days  a  week  for  work 
Yes. 

210.  So  that  taking  their  wage-earning  capacity,  you  would  have  to  reckon 
half  the  wages;  if  a  man  is  earning  Qs.  or  45.  a  day  that  must  be  considered  as 
extending  over  three  days  a  week  ? 

A  little  better  than  three  days  a  week,  I  should  take  it,  on  the  average. 

220.  A  man  earning  8*.  a  day  would  be  making  somewhere  about  21*.  a 
week  ? 

It  would  be  more  than  that ;  it  would  be  better  than  the  half. 

221.  Have  you  any  idea  what  his  rent  would  be,  and  general  expenses  of 
that  kind  ? 

His  rent  would  average  about  As.  to  5*.,  or  5s.  6d.  s,  week. 

222.  Himself  and  his  family  ? 
Yes. 

2.23.  Lord  Thrinff.]  But  why  if  he  is  a  skilled  workman  can  he  not  get  work 
every  day  ? 

At  some  season  of  the  year  a  man  would  have  work  the  whole  of  the  week. 
As  I  said  before  wl'ien  he  is  in  full  work  he  is  able  to  pull  himself  up  from  the 
bad  times. 

224.  Chairman.^  What  I  do  not  clearly  understand  is  this  :  if,  as  you  say, 
the  slack  time  consists  of  only  two  months  in  the  ye.ir,  and  if  a  man  is  earning 
say  25*.  a  week  for  10  months  in  the  year,  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what 
should  have  brought  him  to  you  for  relief? 

Two  months  is  rather  a  long  period  for  a  man  to  be  out  of  work.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  would  be  only  earning  perhaps  enough  to  keep  himself 
irom  week  to  week,  and  meet  other  emergencies.  It  would  be  considered  a  fair 
case  fir  relief  being  out  of  work  for  two  months. 

22,5.  Earl  of  Derby.]  I  should  like  to  put  this  to  you  generally  ;  in  your 
experience  are  you  acquainted  with  any  case  where  the  wages  paid  are  not 
sufficient  for  decent  men  to  live  upon  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  many  cases  brought  under  my  notice,  but  there 
are  some  persons  who,  as  I  said,  are  employed  in  what  is  termed  the  second- 
hand clothing,  and  that  work  is  paid  very  badly.  They  make  up  from  second- 
hand g.irments  ;  they  are  remade  ;  the  Government  stores  are  bought  up,  and  the 
clothing  is  remade.    In  that  part  of  the  trade  the  wages  are  very  low  indeed. 

226.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  In  Mr.  Burnett's  Report  he  mentions  the  case  of  a 
woman  engaged  in  making  vests,  who  could  not  earn  "  5  *.  a  week,  even  by 
working  from  7  a.m.  to  12  or  1  a.m„  and  sometimes  sat  up  till  4  in  the 
morning  to  finish  work,"  while  another,  "  in  good  trade  can  make  2  s.  a  day." 
Would  you  consider  that  an  exaggeration  ? 

I  imagine  that  that  is  an  isolated  case. 

227.  In  another  place  he  mentions  a  sub-sweater  who  makes  knickerbockers 
at  \\d.  &  pair,  and  can  earn  b  s.  Q  d.  a  week;  would  that  be  another  isolated 
case 

I  should  think  so. 

2.<8.  And  another  who  "  makes  children's  suits,  coats  and  knickers  for  4^  d., 
and  2  d.  for  finishing,  but  has  cotton  to  find ;  "  all  those  would  be  isolated  cases, 
in  your  opinion  ? 

ies.  T  should  think  so. 

229.  Earl 
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•229.  'Ei^rX  Aberdeen.']  When  you  speak  of  bad  wages,  what  sort  of  wages 
per  (lay  do  you  consider  low  wages  ? 

I  sliould  say  3  5.  to  3  s.  6  d.  a  day  for  a  man  at  work  a  very  long  number  of 
hours  in  the  second-hand  clotliing. 

2.-]0.  Lord    Archbishop  of   Canterhiirij.']    Does   the  second-hand  clothing 
employ  a  great  number  of  people? 
No." 

231.  Lord  Thring.']  Why  is  the  second-hand  clothing,  in  your  opinion,  worse 
paid  ;  is  it  becau>e  it  requires  less  skill  ? 

Because  the  things  are  sold  much  cheaper. 

232.  Is  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  second-hand  clothing  more  or  less 
skilled  than  the  work  required  t(^  be  done  in  first  ? 

Certainly  less  skilled. 

233.  Earl  of  Onslow^  Have  you  noticed  amongst  those  of  your  co-religionists 
who  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  this  trade  any  detei  ioration  in  their 
physical  appearance  and  health  ? 

Only  as  regards  the  pressers,  because  that  is  of  course  the  laborious  part  of 
the  work. 

234.  Are  they  as  a  rule  long-lived  : 

I  think  they  live  the  average  time  ;  but  they  get  into  a  bad  state  of  health. 

235.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  pressers  only? 

1  am  speaking  of  the  pressers'  work,  which  is  the  w^orst  part  of  the  trade, 
because  it  is  very  laborious.  They  have  to  work  with  a  very  heavy  iron  which 
is  hot,  and  which  is  worked  across  a  dam[)  rag,  and  the  steam  from  that,  and 
the  constant  pressing  with  the  chest  is  certainly  injurious  ;  and  I  find  that 
unless  a  man  has  a  very  good  physique  he  will,  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
break  down  under  it. 

236.  Do  you  not  find  that  apply  to  the  machinists  and  button-holers? 
ISot  so  much. 

237.  It  has  been  said  that  in  former  years,  before  the  sweating  system  reached 
the  present  pitch,  the  mf)rality  among  the  female  Jews  M'as  very  good  indeed, 
and  thiit  since  then  it  has  considerably  deteriorated,  and  is  much  lower  now 
than  it  was  a  few  years  iigo ;  is  that  within  your  experience  ? 

1  shouhl  not  like  to  say  so.    I  do  not  think  that  the  immorality  amongst  the 
Jewish  girls  has  increased  to  any  very  great  extent. 

23S.  Y<m  do  not  think  that  the  sweating  system  has  in  any  way  tended  to 
to  produce  that  result : 
No,  I  do  not. 

239.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  consider  that  the  circumstance 
of  men  and  women  working  together  and  so  on  produces  immorality  ? 

Not  to  any  gre^it  extent,  because  I  should  certainly  hear  of  it  in  the  course 
of  time,  because  most  of  these  young  people  are  connected  with  the  poorer 
class,  and  1  should  know  it  in  the  course  of  information  that  we  gain  from  time 
to  time. 

240.  I  suppose  you  have  read  Mr.  Burnett's  Report  carefully  ? 
I  have. 

241.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  that  he  has  gathered  rather  an 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  trade  ? 

I  think,  taking  it  as  a  report  altogether,  I  should  say  it  was  fair,  because  no 
doubt  in  taking  up  cases,  as  I  said  before,  in  this  knickerbocker  line,  there  might 
be  an  isolated  bad  case  here  and  there.  Taking  his  report  in  general,  I  think 
it  is  fair,  more  particularly  as  it  gives  a  most  correct  account  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  and  the  defects  in  the  sanitary  arrangements. 
I  think,  taking  it  as  a  report,  it  is  fair. 

(50.)  c  3  242.  Earl 
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242.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  do  not  agree  M'ith  this  statement  in  Mr.  Bur- 
nett's report ;  "  Dr.  Hermann  Aciler  sorrowl'ully  admits  that  the  social  evil  now 
prevails  in  the  Jewish  community  which  had  always  been  free  from  it  before, 
until  the  continual  influx  of  foreign  Jewesses  unable  to  find  work,  caused  many 
to  be  driven  on  to  the  streets  "  ? 

I  am  very  sorry  to  differ ;  I  have  seen  that  statement  before  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  it. 

243.  Chairman.]  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  existing  Factory  Acts  and 
Sanitary  Acts  were  properly  applied,  a  sufficient  remedy  would  be  found  for  the 
existing  sanitary  evils,  and  the  evil  of  over-work,  that  that  would  have  all  tiie 
necessary  effect  ? 

I  think  so  as  to  the  former,  but  of  course  as  for  over-work  it  would  not  apply 
to  that ;  as  far  as  men  are  concerned  it  would  not  apply. 

244.  But  if  a  woman  were  not  allowed  to  work  beyond  proper  hours,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  men  would  of  necessity  not  be  able  to  work  longer  hours  ? 

No  doubt  it  would  have  a  very  great  effect  in  preventing  their  doing  so. 

245.  In  your  own  opinion,  is  there  any  fresh  legislation  necessary? 

I  do  not  think  any  fresh  legislation  is  necessary.  As  1  said  before,  more 
power  should  be  given  to  the  factory  inspector  in  respect  to  sanitation. 

246.  You  think  rather  that  the  two  functions  should  be  combined? 
Yes. 

247.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Do  you  mean  in  respect  to  sanitation  r 
Yes. 

248.  Because  he  has  no  power  as  regards  sanitation  at  present  ? 
I  know  that. 

249.  Chairman.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  at  all  as  to  what  effect  any 
further  legislative  interfeience  or  any  better  application  of  the  existing  law 
would  have  upon  the  general  trade,  whether  the  trade  would  be  injuriously 
affected  ? 

I  have  a  note  here  that  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  recent  alleged 
reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  sweaters.  No  doubt  your  Lordships  will 
have  read  that  the  Government  pay  only  (I  think  it  is)  12*.  6  d.  for  a  whole 
suit  of  clothes,  and  10  s.  4^  d.  for  corduroys.  Merchants  pay  corresponding 
sums  for  clotbes  for  exportation ;  of  these  only  the  coats  are  made,  as  I  said 
before,  by  Jews. 

250.  What  1  rather  wanted  to  gather  from  you  is  whether  any  fresh  legisla- 
tion, or  the  existing  Factory  Acts  and  Sanitary  Acts  being  properly  carried  cut, 
•would  have  any  effect  in  making  the  production  dearer  ;  whether  the  trade 
would  be  damaged? 

That  is  a  very  broad  question. 

251.  It  is  a  very  important  one  ? 
It  is  a  very  important  one. 

252.  Earl  of  LimericL]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thouglit  Section  61 
of  the  I'actory  Act,  giving  power  to  the  inspector  to  enter,  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  certain  classes  of  small  workshops  to  which  it  does  not  now  apply  ? 

Yes,  quite  so ;  I  think  that  is  quite  necessary. 

253.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  competition  on  the  part  of  small 
employers  in  the  trade  has  become  very  severe  ? 

I  think  it  has,  and  you  find  tbat  in  all  trades. 

254.  Not  more  so  in  this  than  others  ? 

Not  more  so  in  this  ;  more  especially  in  the  cabinet-making  trade. 

255.  Is  there  great  competition  between  London  and  provincial  towns  ? 
Yes. 

256.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  is  r 

The  effect  is  this :  I  find  that  in  provincial  towns  they  are  starting  large 
manufactories. 

257.  Is 
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257.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  trade  to  leave  London  for  the  provinces? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  exact  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  of  late  there 
have  been  large  factories  started  in  the  provinces. 

258.  And  there  is  great  competition  among  the  workmen,  I  suppose? 
No  doubt. 

259.  Lord  Thmig.^  Comparing  London  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  are 
you  able  to  say  whether  the  same  things  go  on  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
and  other  great  towns,  or  are  they  confined  to  London  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  trade  is  so  bad  in  the  provinces,  gathering  from  the 
reports,  that  trade  is  so  congested  I  should  say. 

260.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Do  you  know  anything  of  Newcastle  ? 
No. 

261.  You  are  not  aware  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  there  recently 
on  the  subject  ? 

No,  I  am  not. 

262.  Chairman.^  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  this  trade  at  Leeds  ? 
At  Leeds,  and  at  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire. 

263.  How  is  the  condition  there  compared  with  London  ? 

At  Stroud  it  is  something  new,  not  been  established  very  long.  The  report  I 
hear  from  there  is  that  things  are  not  so  bad. 

264.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Is  that  generally  factory  work  or  work  in  otlier  work- 
shops 

Generally  factory  work. 

265.  Lord  Mon/iSwelL]  Can  you  say  anything  about  Liverpool  : 
No. 

26t').  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  state  that  the  system  of  trade  is 
very  bad  there  ;  you  do  not  know  that  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

267.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  Committee  could  get  any  approximate 
idea  of  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  foreign  immigration  by  the  statistics 
of  the  nLiml)er  of  children  educated  in  the  various  Jewish  schools  ? 

Yes,  I  think  that  could  be  done. 

268.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  those  figures  r 

We  have  no  direct  communication  with  the  various  schools. 

269.  How  is  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  supported  ? 
By  voluntary  contributions. 

270.  A  large  number  of  subscribers  ? 

Yes,  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers. 

271.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  employers,  master  tailors  and  so  on, 
are  subscribers  to  the  association  ? 

We  have  some;  not  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  we  have  some. 

272.  Is  there  any  kind  of  organisation  among  the  working  people  for  helping 
eacli  other;  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  trades  union? 

No.    There  are  of  course  various  benefit  clubs. 

273.  Lord  Rothschild.]  You  consider  that  they  are  minor  synagogues  ? 
Yes. 

274.  And  when  foreign  Jews  arrive  in  this  country,  they  first  of  all  apply  to 
their  relatives  and  to  their  minor  synagogues  before  coming  to  you  ? 

Yes,  or  generally  to  their  people  of  the  same  town  that  they  come  from. 

275.  And  it  is  only  after  they  have  exhausted  all  these  resources  that  they 
would  come  to  you  ? 

Yes. 

276.  They  in  most  cases  come  to  you  to  return  them  to  their  native  land  or 
to  send  them  on  to  America,  or  elsewhere  ? 

Tl)at  is  if  they  have  been  unsuccessful  here. 

(50.)  c  4  -     277.  If 
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277.  If  they  are  successful  they  do  not  come  to  you  at  all  ? 
No. 

278.  I  suppose  you  could  obtain  the  number  of  foreign  children  who  entered 
the  different  Jewish  schools,  from  the  schoolmasters,  for  the  last  10  years? 

No  doubt  we  could. 

279.  Perhaps  you  would  obtain  that  information  for  the  la§t  10  years? 
I  will. 

280.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterburi/ .'\  There  is  a  statement  quoted  at 
page  19  of  your  Report  for  1887,  that  immigrants  are  also  on  arriving  "able  to 
give  their  services  free  for  a  short  time  until  they  become  more  or  less  efficient 
at  their  work;"  is  that  a  common  case  ? 

It  is  not  a  common  case, 

281.  I  think  you  said  this  morning  that  you  did  not  know  any  instance  of 
people  coming  to  work  for  nothing  ? 

Not  any  instance  that  has  come  directly  under  nny  knowledge,  I  should  say. 

282.  But  that  does  go  on  ? 

Well,  to  a  very  small  extent;  I  sliould  think  very  small  indeed.  Then  it  would 
not  be  the  head  of  a  family;  it  would  be  perhaps  a  single  man  that  would  do  that. 

2S3.  Yon  do  not  think  that  there  are  people  either  here  or  abroad  who  engage 
numbers  of  people  to  do  that  ? 
1  do  not. 

284.  Neither  here  nor  abroad  ? 

Neither  here  nor  abroad;  that  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  made 
a  search  for  it  in  many  of  the  foreign  papers. 

28'.  Lord  Thring.~\  In  answer  to  Lord  Rothscliild  you  said,  as  I  understand 
it.  that  you  do  not  come  in  contact,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  Jewish  immigrants 
at  iheir  first  coming  to  England  ? 

Not  when  they  first  arrive  here. 

286.  Consequently  you  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  know  whether  they  arrive 
in  good  or  bad  condition  ? 

That  is  only  from  the  information  I  should  receive,  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  them. 

287.  But  that  knowledge  you  acquire,  as  I  understand  it,  not  on  their  first 
coming,  but  after  an  interval ;  they  go  to  a  lower  or  subordinate  congregation  or 
synagogue  ? 

They  would  apply  to  their  townspeople,  who  are  ever  ready  to  assist  them  ; 
and  after  they  have  exhausted  (heir  friends  and  have  been  here  a  certain  time, 
they  would  eventually  apply  to  us. 

288.  But  still  you  do  not  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  primary  condition 
so  to  speak,  when  they  come  to  England  ? 

Not  directly  they  arrive  here  ;  we  should  not  come  in  contact  with  them 
then. 

289.  But  indirectly  you  think  you  have  arrived  at  that  knowledge  ? 
Indirectly  ;  that  is  from  our  outdoor  officers,    'ihey  would  know  they  come 

across  people  in  their  investigations. 

290.  Therefore  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  the  Jews  come  to  England  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  pauperism  ? 

Not  in  a  state  of  pauperism. 

291.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Are  you  aware  tliat  in  the  United  States  no  person  is 
allowed  to  land  who  is  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  without  becoming  a  public 
charge  ? 

Yes. 

292.  Would  you  say  that  the  majority  of  the  Jews  who  land  in  England 
would  come  ^^ithin  that  description? 

The  majority  certainly  would.  293.  The 
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293.  Tlie  majority,  you  think,  would  be  allowed  to  land  in  Ameri'id  under 
those  conditions  ? 

Under  those  conditions. 

294  Earl  of  Limerick~\  Do  you  know  the  class  of  lodging-houses  to  which 
they  go  on  first  landing  ? 

YfS  ;  tliey  are  very  sn: all  lodging-houses  ;  some  nf  theni  are  certified,  some 
are  not;  most  of  them  are  certified  ;  what  they  call  smyll  restaurants. 

295.  Has  any  arrangement  been  made  between  the  employers  and  sweaters 
and  the  keepers  of  those  lodging-houses  as  regards  men  being  supplied  with 
work,  or  obtaining  men  to  work  at  low  rates  ? 

Sucli  a  system  lias  never  come  under  my  knowledge. 

296.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  r 
No. 

2()7.  ^iiivl  oi  Aberdeen.']  Do  you  know  any  women  who  work  on  their  own 
account  who  belong  to  benefit  clubs? 
1  do  not. 

2q8.  Karl  of  Z/mr^;'?> a*,]  Do  you  know  anything- of  the  work  done  for  dress- 
makers :  has  any  of  that  work  come  under  your  knowledge  r 

No,  I  know  very  few  indeed  of  those  persons;  I  think  the  dressmaking  is 
much  better  paid. 

299.  You  are  not  jjrepared  to  speak  as  to  that? 
1  am  not  prepared  to  speak  as  to  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mu.  CHARLES  BOOTH,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

300.  Chairman^  You  are  conducting  an  inquiry,  are  you  not,  into  the 
general  condition  and  occupations  of  the  people  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  r 

Yes,  the  whole  East  End. 

301.  Are  you  conducting  that  inquiry  for  your  own  pleasure  ? 

Yes,  in  connection  with  the  Statistical  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  fellow ;  that 
is  to  say,  my  object  is  to  do  it  for  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

302.  I  mean,  is  it  a  voluntary  occupation  on  your  own  part,  or  is  there  any 
obligation  on  you  to  do  it  ? 

Entirely  voluntary. 

3(^3.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  have  you  come  in  contact  witii  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  sweating  system  ? 
Yes. 

304.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  general  idea  of  what  you  have  gathered 
as  to  the  sweating  system,  and  the  condition  of  the  trade,  and  those  employed 
in  it? 

I  hardly  can,  my  inquiry  is  so  very  incomplete, 

305.  When  do  you  think  you  will  have  finished  that  inquiry  r 
I  tliink  within  six  months. 

306.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  relative  to  the  suliject  of 
their  inquiry  ? 

I  should  prefer  to  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  Committee mav 
put  to  me. 

307.  You  have  furnished  a  memorandum  to  a  noble  Lord,  a  member  of  the 
Committee;  have  you  any  objection  to  that  memorandum  being  put  in  r 

None  whatever.  I  may  say  it  is  with  reference  to  provincial  competition. 
This  is  the  memorandum  1  have  drawn  up  :  "There  are  indications  that  the 
bad  condition  of  many  London  industries  is  connected  with  provincial  com. 

(50.)  D  petition, 
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petilion,  and  tliat  while  the  tendency  of  population  has  been  towards  London, 
there  has  been  a  movement  ul"  trade  from  London.  It  is,  of  course,  not  sug- 
gested that  population  flows  to  London  from  those  provincial  districts  which 
successfully  compete  with  London  in  miinufacturing  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
increase  of  population  in  such  districts  ha-^  been  more  rapid  tlian  in  London. 
The  competition  is  mainly  that  of  large  factories  in  the  provinces,  with  small 
workshops  or  home  industry  in  London,  but  it  extends  to  that  of  provincial 
factories  with  London  factories,  and  provincial  home  industry  v.ith  London 
home  industry.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  tlie  general  conditions  of  life 
in  the  provinces  are  more  healthful  than  at  the  East  End  of  London  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  I'actory  system,  with  its  better  sanitary  condition 
and  greater  regularity  of  earnings,  is  tjeating-  the  '  Sweating  System  '  in  those 
provincial  towns  such  as  Leeds,  where  both  methods  of  manufacture  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  in  London  is  distinctly  a2;ainst  large  factories, 
and  in  favour  of  home  work  and  small  workshops.  The  economy  effected  under 
the  factory  system,  by  a  more  extensive  use  of  machinery,  and  by  more  highly- 
organised  and  regular  employment,  seems  in  London  to  be  replaced  by  the 
detailed  pressure  of  wholesale  houses,  or  middlemen  acting  for  them  on  master 
tailors,  who  transmit  this  pressure  to  those  working  under  them,  masters 
and  men  suffering  alike  I'rom  the  long  hours,  insanitary  conditions,  and 
irregular  earnings  characteristic  of  the  Last  End  workshop.  This  m:  thod  of 
production,  apparently  most  suited  to  the  habit-  and  character  of  the  people 
(that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  London),  stands  out  as  the  economic  stroi)ghf>ld  of 
London  manufacture,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  Sweating  System.'  It 
therefore  becomes  a  point  for  consideration  whether  the  troubles  experienced  in 
London  are  not  partly  caused  by  a  transfer  of  certain  trades  to  the  provinces, 
which  might  be  ultimately  beneficial  considered  nationally.  As  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  clothing  trades,  it  is  asserted  by  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
men's  clothing  and  in  boots  and  shoes,  that  provincial  production  is  superior  in 
cheapness  and  quality  of  work  in  all  ready-made  stock  goods.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  admitted  that  London  not  only  monopolises  the  protluction  of  hand- 
sewn  goods  (a  very  small  proportion  of  these  trades  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  mechanics  earning  high  wages),  but  supplies  all  goods  made  to  order 
for  the  middle  and  working-class  customers  of  London.  The  provinces  cannot 
compete  owing  to  their  distance,  and  for  the  I'urther  reason  that  the  factory 
system  is  not  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of  special  orders.  The  vitality 
of  tliese  London  trades  is  therefore  in  a  great  degree  depeiident  on  the  relative 
growth  of  stock  and  bespoke  work.  In  the  tailoring  industry  only  is  there 
any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bespoke  may  be  gaining  on  ilie  ready-made 
trade,  and  we  "  (that  is  to  say,  I  and  those  who  are  uorking  with  me)  "have 
not  yet  found  any  definite  conclusions  on  tliis  point.  The  inquiry  into  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  industry  in  East  London,  upon  which  we  are  engaged,  is  not 
yet  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  speak  wiih  full  confidence  or  sufficient 
proof,  but  the  views  here  suggested  are  perhaps  worth  consideration  and 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  your  Lordships'  Committee.  The  points  we  would 
suggest  for  special  inquiry  are,  («)  Is  the  proportion  of  work  executed  in  the 
Provinces  (on  behalf  T)f  London  wholesale  or  retail  houses)  increasing  ?  (b) 
Dividing  the  trade  into  (1)  Bespoke,  (2)  Stock  (Home  and  Export),  what  class 
of  work  leaves  London,  and  why  ?  (c)  Sub-dividing  '  Stock'  into  ordinary  and 
slop  for  the  home-trade,  and  into  various  grades  for  the  export  trade,  according 
to  quality  and  price,  and  with  special  reference  to  tlie  destination,  what  class  of 
production  is  declining  in  London  r  This  information  is  hardly  withm  the 
reach  of  any  private  inquiries,  but  could  be  obtained  by  your  Lordships  from 
the  wholesale  houses," 

308.  Lord  Thring.']  In  order  to  arrive  at  all  this  information,  no  doubt  you 
must  have  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sweating  system  ;  will  you  tell 
us  what  is  the  sweating  system,  in  your  opinion  ? 

I  think  it  is  an  abuse. 

309.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? 
Do  you  want  a  definition  ? 


310.  Yes. 
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310.  Yes.  The  former  witness  says  it  is  a  system  of  contract  and  sub-con- 
tract ;  do  you  af^ree  1 

I  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  that  system. 

311.  Tell  us  what  you  consider  the  sweating  system  to  be  ? 

I  think  it  to  be  an  abu-^e  of  the  contract  system.  1  do  not  think  it  is  the 
contract  system.  The  contract  system  applies  almost  throughout  the  industry 
in  England  ;  and  to  say  that  the  whole  contract  system  was  the  sweating  system, 
would  be  to  go  very  far.  And  I  do  not  see  that  sweating  is  a  system  ;  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  abuse  of  a  system. 

3i  2.  You  do  not  think  it  adiiiirs  of  a  definition.  Then  what  is  the  sweating 
system  in  vour  o])iiiion 

I  think  it  is  a  picturesque  description  of  an  abuse.  I  will  try  to  define  it  in 
this  wav  :  the  advantage  that  may  be  taken  of  unskilled  and  unorganized  labour 
under  the  contract  system. 

313.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  sweaters  do  oppress  the  unskilled 
labour  ? 

I  should  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question.  I  cannot  answer  questions  of 
that  sort  without  committing  myself  to  a  view  whicii  I  have  not  yet  iu  my  own 
mind  committed  myself  to  in  any  way. 

314.  Can  yon  teil  us  what  the  wages  are  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

My  evidence  as  to  that  is  chiefly  that  (jf  Mr.  Burnett ;  I  have  some  additional 
evidence. 

315.  But  can  you  tell  us  whether  in  the  tailoring  trade  there  are  persons  that 
are  earning-  extremely  miserable  wages,  and,  if  so,  what  are  those  miserable 
wages  : 

1  have  had  instances  of  very  low  wages. 

3  I  T),  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  some  ? 

1  iiave  lit  ard  of  an  instance  ut  a  woman  making  coats  for  7  d.  each,  and  I  was 
informed  that  she  could  make  of  these  coats  four  in  a  day.  She  worked  by 
herself ;  she  was  her  own  machiner,  and  did  all  the  work,  excepting  the  button- 
holes, for  which  she  paid  Id.  out  oC  the  J  d. 

317.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  tliat ;  I  am  obliged  to  press  you  a  little 
more  ;  do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  mere  rumour? 
The  knowledge  came  through  niy  secretary  who  visited  the  person. 

3:8.  Did  your  secretary  kniA^  it  of  his  own  knowledge? 

Only  so  far  as  he  was  told  so  by  the  person  herself.  Of  course,  my  ohject  is 
to  verity  these  things  ;  I  h  ive  not  yet  verified  them. 

319  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Did  you  not  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  district  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  Tower  Hamlets  School  Board 
Division  ? 

I  did. 

320.  And  you  wrote  an  article  upon  it,  or  read  a  paper  uoon  it  ? 
^'es. 

321.  Therefore  you  have  had  some  opportunity  of  forming  opinions,  have 
you  not  ? 

Yes,  I  have  been  working  at  the  subject  some  time. 

322.  Where  did  your  inquiry  chiefly  lie  ? 

1  have  extended  if  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  to  the  rest  of  the  East  End.  I 
am  now  completing  it  in  the  whole  of  the  East  End. 

323.  But  you  have  made  an  inquiry  specially  into  the  district  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  ? 

Yes. 

324.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  district  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  is  included 
almost  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  East  End  of  London  which  is  principally 
inhabited  by  the  poor  Jews  engaged  in  the  sweating  trades? 

Yes. 

(50.)  D  2  325.  Therefore, 
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325.  Therefore,  you  have  had  some  opportunity  of  learning  their  condition  in 
the  course  of  that  inquiry  ? 

^  Yes;  but  that  portion  of  the  subject,  the  tailorin-  trade,  1  left  for  a  special 
inquirv  to  be  conducted  afterwards,  which  we  are  now  doing. 

326.  But  when  you  mnde  jour  inquiry,  did  you  not  specially  devote  a 
portion  of  your  report  to  t!ie  sweating  system  r 

I  have  treated  it  in  a  parag-aph  stating  that  the  subject  was  too  large  to  be 
dealt  vMth  there;  and  I  am  now  attempting  to  deal  with  it  properly. 

_   327.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  sweat- 
ing trades  would  be  capable  (.f  being  employed  in  any  other  trade  more  skilled  - 
J  should  suppose  they  might  be. 

328.  Although  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  trade  r 

I  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  special  inaptitude.  No  man  is  moved  very 
easily  from  one  trade  to  another. 

329.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  personal  experience  at  all  on  the  sweating- 
system  ?  ° 

Hardly.  The  experience  is.  mainly  that  got  by  my  secretary.  This  branch 
of  the  work  I  have  not  done  much  myself;  I  have  seen  a  few  men. 

330.  Have  you  ever  been  into  tlje  houses  of  these  people? 
None  of  them. 

331.  Lord  T/iring.]  Do  you  know  the  number  of  Jews,  for  instance,  employed 
in  the  sweating  trades  generally  r 

I  think  that  the  number,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Burnett,  is  slightly  over  estimated ; 
that  was  my  opinion  when  I  looked  into  it ;  but  his  is  better  information  than 
any  I  could  give  you. 

332.  Earl  of  Derbi/.']  I  understood  y^iu  to  say  that  the  sweating  system,  in 
your  judgment,  is  an  abuse  created  by  the  system  of  employing  unskilled  labour 
under  contract,  whereby  an  undue  advantage  is  taken  of  the  labourer  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

:333-  Will  you  say  what  the  undue  advantage  taken  is  ? 

I  did  not  say  positively  that  any  undue  advantage  was  taken, 

.334.  You  have  spoken  of  the  very  low  wages  paid  in  that  business  ? 
Yes. 

33.5.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  wages  are  lower  than  for  the 
worst  of  the  work  done  in  the  open  market  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that  ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that. 

336.  Should  you  say  that  these  people  who  are  paid  very  low  wages  are  paid 
less  than  their  labour  is  worth  ;  or  is  the  complaint  really  that  their  labour  is 
worth  no  more  ? 

I  should  put  it  in  the  second  way,  that  it  probably  is  worth  no  more,  but  I 
do  jiot  know. 

337.  Lord  Thring.]  Then  in  your  opinion  they  earn  fair  wages,  using  "fair  " 
in  the  sense  that  they  earn  what  their  labour  is  worth  ? 

1  think  the  difficulty  of  their  earnings  lies  far  more  in  the  irregularity  of 
their  work  than  in  the  jnoudnal  amount  of  their  pay. 

338.  Then  you  think  that  they  do  earn  fair  wages  in  the  sense  that  they  earn 
what  their  labour  is  worth  ? 

I  feel  it  so  very  difficult  to  answer  that.    What  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
unfair  wages? 

339.  I  call  a  thing  unfair  when  a  man  takes  undue  advantage  of  the  inability 
of  a  man  to  get  work,  and  pays  him  less  than  the  market  value  of  his  work  ? 

What  is  the  market  value,  except  what  he  can  get. 

340.  That  may  be  ;  but  there  may  be  unfair  wages  owing  to  strangers 

coming 
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coming  over  and  being  unfairlv  caught  before  they  understand  the  proper 
labour  market ;  I  should  call  that  unfair  ;  a  system  analogous  to  the  crimping 
systeui  for  seamen.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way:  we  are  told  that  these  Polish 
Jews  are  broui;ht  over  here,  and  that  immediately  they  land  in  London,  before 
they  have  had  any  opportu  iity  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  hib()ur  market, 
or  applying  to  their  friends,  they  are  caught  up  and  inveigled  into  contracts 
for  lahour  which  is  unfairly  paid  ? 

I  should  not  think  that  the  effect  of  the  new  comers  was  very  great. 

341.  Chairman^  If  1  understand  you,  the  only  opinion  you  can  give  is 
founded  on  second-hand  evidence,  th  it  of  vour  secretary  ? 

Yes. 

342.  Then  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusions  that  you  set  forward  in  this 
memorandum  ? 

I  have  myself  seen  several  of  the  wholesale  men,  and  talked  to  them. 

343.  You  say  in  your  memoianduni  that  "  there  are  indications  that  the  bad 
condition  of  many  London  industries  is  connected  with  provincial  competiiiou"  ; 
do  they  include  among  them  the  cheap  tailorino'  tratie  ? 

Yes. 

344.  What  are  your  reasons  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion  r 
Statements  that  have  been  made  to  me  by  the  wholesale  houses. 

345.  And  yon  also  say  that  "  i^  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  general 
conditions  of  life  in  the  provinces  are  more  healthful  than  at  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  there  seems  to  be  evid^  nee  that  the  factory  systeni,  with  its  better 
sanitary  condition  ai  d  greater  regularity  of  earnings,  is  beating  the  sweating 
system  in  those  provincial  towns  "  ;  is  that  founded  upon  your  own  o'oserva- 
tion  ? 

It  is  founded  again  upon  what  I  h/.ve  been  informed  by  the  wholesale  houses. 

34^).  You  gave  some  information  as  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  Ea^t  End  of 
Londor,  in  a  Table  betbre  the  statistical  Societv,  la-^t  June  ? 
Yes. 

347.  That,  I  suppose,  is  founded  upon  your  own  knowledge  ? 

liiat  is  founded  on  a  proportion  based  upon  the  number  of  Jew  parents  of 
children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

348.  I  see  you  say  there,  ''  The  best  estimate  I  can  make  myself,  gives  a  total 
of  fully  40,0(){)  Jews  in  the  Tower  llamlets;  and  as  Bethnal  Green  mu<t  contain 
a  considerable  number,  I  get  about  45,000  as  the  total  of  East  End  Jews;"  do 
you  consider  that  an  accurate  estimate? 

It  is  as  accurate  as  I  can  make  it,  on  the  information  which  I  have. 

349.  Does  that  information  enable  you  to  judge  whether  the  immigration  of 
Jews  is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

It  does  not ;  because,  as  I  took  only  that  one  time,  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
increase  or  decrease. 

350.  This  was  a  paper  read  last  June;  when  did  you  gain  the  information  ? 
On  the  previous  six  months  chiefly. 

351.  That  would  only  refer  then  to  last  year  ? 

Yes.  I  began  the  work  a  year  before,  but  most  of  it  was  done  six  months 
before  I  read  the  paper. 

352.  C'ould  you  obtain  information  from  the  same  sources  as  to  the  number 
of  Jews  five  years  ago  ? 

No,  because  of  the  method  in  which  it  was  done.  The  method  was  that  of 
o-oino-' through  the  books  of  the  School  Board  Visitors,  book  by  book  ;  the  whole 
of  tlfe  inquiry  could  not  be  done  again,  going  back  five  years  ;  the  books  do  not 
exist. 

353.  They  did  not  keep  any,  do  you  mean? 

No,  1  do  not  say  that ;  but  it  would  be  much  the  same  work  again ;  but  I 
(50.)  D  3  doubt 
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doubt  whether  the  books  would  be  in  existence,  und  the  same  visitor^  would  not  be 
now  tmployed  ;  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  pursue  the  same  method 
of  inquiry  lor  the  past.  The  method  of  inquiry  was  that  each  of  the  School  Board 
Visitors  came  before  my  se  retary  in  turn  with  his  books,  and  went  street  by 
street  through  this  district,  indicating  who  and  what  were  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  went  to  school.  From  that  1  made  my  schedule,  and  from  those 
scheduL  s  the  figures  are  taken. 

3.')4.  And  you  think  that  system  could  not  be  applied  to  the  year  1880  ? 
No ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  for  1881  the  Census  figures,  which  are 
very  much  better  than  anything  that  i  could  produce. 

355.  How  do  they  compare  with  yours  ? 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  shown.  Between  1881,  when  the  Census 
was  taken,  and  1886-8/,  when  my  figures  were  taken,  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  shown  in  the  number  of  Jews,  which  undoubtedly  exists. 

356.  Lord  Ridhsckild.]  There  is  nothing  in  the  census  to  show  the  religion  of 
anybody  ? 

Your  Lordship  is  right.  1  thought  the  figure  could  have  heen  got  from  the 
census,  but  I  was  in  error. 

357.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  whether  the  numbers 
are  increasing  r 

The  numbers  have  increased.  There  has  been  a  large  immigration  of  Jews 
into  the  East  End  of  London.  Whether  it  is  now  going  on  or  increasing  I  am 
not  able  to  say. 

358.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  had  any  efiect  in  producing  the  evils  attri- 
buted to  the  sweating  system? 

Some. 

359.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury .~\  Is  there  a  large  emigration  of  Jews 
also  ? 

I  am  informed  so  ;  but  my  information,  again,  you  have  h  id  first  hand  from 
Mr.  Stephany. 

360.  Lord  'Hiring ?\  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Stephany's  evidence? 
I  did  not. 

361.  Earl  of  Onslow  ]  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Russian  Poles  are  forming  a  very 
large  section  of  the  population  at  the  East  End? 

In  Whiiechapel  they  are  a  very  large  proportion. 

362.  And  most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  cheap  tailoring  trade,  are  they 
not? 

Yes. 

363.  hi  what  condition,  do  they  land  in  this  country  ? 

I  can  give  you  no  information  except  second  hand  as  to  that. 

36^1-  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  they  are  encouraged  to  come  to  this 
country  ? 

I  have  often  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Stephany,  and  his  information  is  all 
1  can  give  you.    He  says  not. 

365.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  an  institution  existing  called  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  ? 

Yes. 

366.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  and  the  knowledge 
that  such  a  body  exists,  tends  to  increase  the  number  who  come  over  to  this 
country  ? 

I  should  not  think  so. 

367.  Do  ynu  think  that  the  knowledge  that  they  were  likely  to  be  helped 
would  deter  them  from  coming? 

1  think  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  take  special  pains  to  prevent  that. 

3()8.  You 
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36.S.  You  do  not  think  that  the  knowled«;e  of  that  bounty  tends  to  increase 
the  number  who  come  into  thi>  country? 

In  iiself  the  existence  of  the  bounty  must.  If  you  had  no  b'.)Uiity  the  [)eople 
would  (lie,  of  coiir>e  ;  but  I  do  not  think  tiiat  the  orijanisation  called  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  as  an  organisation,  has  had  that  effect. 

36().  Then  vou  have  altered  your  opinion  considerably  since  you  read  your 
paper  ? 

What  did  I  say  in  my  paper  ? 

370.  What  I  read  just  now.  You  say  here,  "  Tliey  arrive  destitute,  often 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  trade,  and  for  a  long  time  they  know  no  language 
but  their  own.  Thev  naturally  resort  to  the  quarters  already  occupied  bv  those 
speaking  the  same  language,  and,  perhaps,  hailing-  from  the  same  districts 
abroad,  or  connected  by  relationship  or  acquaintance.  Their  compatriots  are 
hardly  better  off  than  themselves,  and  can  only  shaie  with  the  new-comei's  their 
wretclied  accommodation  and  ill-paid  work.  The  result  is  an  aggravation  of 
every  evil  ;  the  condition  of  the  houses  becomes  indescribable,  and  the  slavery 
of  the  sweating  system  is  intensified.  The  numbers  now  arriving  are  less  than 
they  have  been,  but  certain  districts  are  overrun,  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
flood  many  established  trades  with  unhealthy  cheap  labour.  Miserably  destitute 
thems(  Ives,  they  also  increase  the  destitution  of  their  own  [)eople  and  of  our  own 
people.  The  Jewish  Board  are  fidly  cognisant  of  this  deplorable  state  of  tilings, 
and  have  made  great  exertions  to  check  the  influx  and  to  send  back,  or  send 
I'urthi  i-,  those  who  come.  The  great  weight  of  the  evil  falls  on  them  an- 1  on  their 
people.  The  jioor  Jews  rarely  apply  to  our  guardians  except  for  medical  relief, 
and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  liands  over  to  the  Board  all  Jewish  cases. 
The  total  amount  given,  in  one  form  or  other,  by  rich  Jews  to  their  poor 
brethren  is  very  lai'ge,  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  (both  by  Jews 
and  Christians)  whether  such  bounty  "  (that  is,  the  bounty  given  l)y  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians)  "does  not  tend  to  increase  the  numbers  of  those  it  aids  to 
live."    I  want  to  know  whether  you  hold  the  same  opinion  now  ? 

Yes,  I  hold  the  same  opinion  ;  1  do  not  think  that  the  organisation  of  that 
bounty  has  had  that  effect. 

371.  Lord  Thring.']  I  see  in  this  statement  you  have  put  in,  you  draw  a 
distinction,  as  I  understand  it,  between  factory  work  and  what  we  call  home 
Avork  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Yes. 

372.  And  you  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  factory  work  is  more  beneficial 
than  home  work  .- 

it  is  under  much  better  sanitary  regulations. 

373.  But  with  respect  to  this  particular  work  of  tailoring,  bespoke  work, 
how  can  it  be  carried  on  under  factory  regulations  ? 

The  bespoke  work  cannot. 

374.  Therefore  the  bespoke  work  must  be  necessarily  domestic  work? 
1  think  so. 

375.  Therefore  you  do  not  accuse  the  sweating  tailors,  as  1  understand  it,  of 
unnecessarily  pressing  their  work,  because  it  is  necessary  ;  it  is  an  incident  of 
the  case;  you  must  have  this  domestic  work,  such  as  the  sweating  tailors  carry 
on,  in  order  to  produce  the  article,  is  that  so  ? 

Yes,  you  must  have  the  workshop  system,  I  think,  to  produce  bespoke 
goods. 

376.  Earl  of  As  the  result  of  your  inquiries,  do  you  consider  that 
the  great  pove  rty  and  the  low  wages  which  undoubtedly  presail  in  the  East  End 
are  due  to  artificial  causes,  or  simply  to  the  state  of  the  market,  and  to  the 
demand  for  employment  being  greater  than  the  supply;  do  you  think  that  that 
state  of  things  is  due  to  any  artificial  exceptional  cause  ? 

To  no  important  extent. 
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377.  Not  to  any  unfair  advantage  taken  by  the  employers  r 

I  do  not  know  how  to  define  an  "  unfair  advantage";  "l  do  not  kno.v  quite 
"what  is  meant. 

378.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Is  it  alleged  tiiat  any  of  these  peoi'le  who 
are  working:,  or  who  are  said  to  be  workinii,  for  very  inadequate  wa^es  have  been 
induced  to  do  so  by  engaging-  in  contracts  of  the  meaning  of  wliicb  "ht'v  w  ere  not 
aware  ? 

No  infoimation  that  I  personally  have  is  of  that  character. 

379.  kord  Thrnig.]  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  so  ? 

i  have  not  an  opinion.  1  may  perhaps  say,  as  to  the  case  to  which  1  refeiTed 
a  short  lime  ago  of  the  woman  who  was  doing  these  very  cheaj)  coats,  she  o-ot 
her  work  direct  from  the  wholesale  house ;  there  was  no  intermediate  person 
of  any  kind,  and  s.)  1  should  doubt  \\hether  she  could  be  described  as  beino- 
"  sweated."  ^ 

380.  Th<  n  you  do  not  think  that  she  was  unfairly  dealt  with  ? 

1  do  not  say  that  ;  but  she  had  no  employer  of  the  nature  of  what  is  called  a 
sweater. 

381.  But  putting  your  own  interpretation  on  fair  or  unfair,  do  you  think  that 
woman  was  fairly  dealt  with  r 

T  think  it  was  a  haid  bargain. 

382.  Do  you  think  she  was  fairly  dealt  with  ? 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

383.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  these  people  who  are 
sweated  ;  sweatees  as  we  call  them  ? 

I  have  met  some  of  the  Jewish  hranch  of  the  Amalgannated  Tailors. 

384.  I  am  talking  of  the  workpeople  ? 

Tiiey  aie  workpeople  ;  I  have  heard  their  story. 

385.  And  with  regard  to  the  information  that  you  have  gathered,  part  of 
which  you  embodied  in  that  paper  read  at  the  Statistical  Society,  and  part  of 
which  is  in  this  memorandum  you  have  put  in  to-day,  has  that  been  gathered 
by  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

Partly. 

386.  And  partly  second-hand  ? 
Partly  my  secretary's. 

387.  Lord  Thring.']  But  you  have  conhdence  in  your  secretary,  1  presume? 
Perfect. 

388.  Therefore,  you  believe,  in  effect,  that  everything  that  your  se.retary  says 
is  true  ? 

Yes. 

389.  Practically,  that  is  your  information  ? 

My  difficulty  i^this;  that  I  feel  the  facts  1  have  got  need  some  investigation 
and  confirmation,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  commit  myself  to  an  opinion 
which  1  might  a  few  months  hence  have  to  change.  The  very  fact  that  now  I 
have  to  staiid  to  the  very  imperfect  statements  I  made  a  year  ago,  when  I  knew 
that  I  was  quite  at  the  beginning,  at  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  me  to  speak  now,  when  I  am  perhaps  one-thii'd  through. 

390.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  I  suppose  the  Amalgamated  Tailors  only  represent 
the  more  skilled  and  higher  paid  men,  not  the  immigrants  ? 

This  particular  society,  the  Jewish  branch,  represents  some  very  poor,  not 
highly  paid.  Their  whole  numbers,  I  think,  are  not  more  than  60,  and  they 
would  not  be,  any  of  them,  new  arrivals. 

391.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  unfair 
advantage  is  taken  by  the  sweaters  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  people, 

1  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

392-  ^re 
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392.  Are  you  prepaied  to  say  that  you  think  there  are  any  curable  evils 
pressing  upon  that  class  of  people  called  sweatees  ? 

I  should  not  be  prepared  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

393.  Nor  to  suggest  any  remedies  ? 
No. 

394.  Earl  of  Limerick.  |  Have  you  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  work- 
shops ? 

No  ;  not  at  all. 

395.  Or  into  the  state  of  the  houses  in  which  they  reside  ? 

No  ;  not  beyond  the  information  which  was  given  me  by  the  School  Board 
Visitors  ;  I  asked  ihem  about  it. 

396.  Lord  Thring.^  What  did  they  say? 

They  described  it  in  very  black  colours,  many  of  them. 

397.  Chairman.]  In  fact,  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  your  inquiries  are  as 
yet  so  imperfect  that  you  have  not  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
wliether  any  evil  exists  at  all,  and  if  so,  as  to  what  the  remedy  is  ? 

1  should  rather  say  that  1  have  not  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evil.    There  is  a  piimd /acie  evil. 

398.  But  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of  ihe  evil? 
No. 

399.  And  therefore  you  are  unable  to  suggest  any  remedies 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  13th  April, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(.^0.) 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

400.  Chairman.']  You  are  much  interested,  are  you  not,  in  what  are 
commonly  known  as  social  questions  ? 

Yes. 

401.  You  have  lately  published  a  book  called  "  Problems  of  a  Great  City," 
dealing  with  them  ? 

Yes,  two  years  ago. 

402.  And  your  investigations  have  been  conducted,  have  they  nor,  mainly  in 
the  East  End  of  London  ? 

Yes,  exclusively. 

403.  Have  you  come  iu  contact  therefore  with  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Sweating  System  ? 

I  have. 

404.  How  do  you  define  the  Sweating  System  ? 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  scii^ntific  definition  of  the  term,  but  it 
involves  three  ideas,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct.  The  broadest  definition  that 
I  can  oive  of  a  sweater  is,  one  who  grinds  the  face  of  the  poor ;  the  second  is 
that  of  a  man  who  contributes  neither  capital,  skill,  nor  speculation,  and  yet 
gets  a  profit;  and  the  third  is,  the  middleman. 

405.  And  you  would  call  the  sweating  system  a  system  under  which  a  trade 
is  carried  on  under  those  conditions  ? 

Subject  to  one  or  other  of  those  conditions. 

406.  To  what  trades  do  you  find  that  that  system  extends  ? 

Principally,  most  virulently,  to  the  boot  trade  ;  less  so,  but  very  acutely,  to  the 
tailoring  trade,  specially  to  the  vest  and  trousering  department ;  and  also  to  the 
making  of  shirts  by  women  iu  the  farther  east ;  and  in  a  less  degree,  but  suffi- 
ciently distinctly,  to  the  cabinet  trade  and  upholstery. 

407.  Have  you  personally  investigated  the  circumstances  of  these  trades  ; 
have  you  visited  the  workshops  yourself  ? 

I  have  done  so. 
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408.  What  are  commonly  known  as  sweaters'  dens  ? 
A  great  many. 

409.  You  speak  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience  ? 
Eniirely,  except  where  I  say  that  I  do  not ;  only  in  a  few  instances  have  I 

had  to  employ  agents. 

410.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  plan  would  be  for  you  to  give  the 
Committee  the  general  results  of  your  investigation  and  experience  as  to  the 
general  condiiion  of  these  various  trades,  with  special  reference  to  such  matters 
as  the  hours  of  labour,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
employed  in  them  ;  and  afterwards  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  specific 
points  ? 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  plan  in  following  your  Lordship's 
suggestion  would  he  to  take  the  trades  in  alphabetical  order,  and,  therefore,  to 
take  first  the  boot  trade  ;  and  I  would  make,  if  I  ani  allowed  to  do  so,  a  general 
statement  as  to  the  boct  trade,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  apply  to  each 
of  the  others  ;  and  then  I  would  run  through  briefly  the  general  evidence  I 
have  to  give  on  the  other  trades.  It  is  very  important,  in  considering  the 
sweating  system  as  applied  to  the  boot  trade,  to  remember  that  the  word 
"  sweater  "  is  used  in  the  boot  trade  in  precisely  the  opposit;*  sense  to  that 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  tailoring  trade.  The  sweater  in  the  boot  trade, 
as  the  term  used  by  the  men  themselves,  is  the  man  who  is  sweated  ;  the  sweater 
in  the  tailoring  trade  is  the  man  who  sweats,  or  the  man  who  causes  others 
to  sweat  ;  and  when  the  evidence  which  is  behind  waiting  is  given,  it  will  be 
very  important  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

411.  Then  in  which  sense  shall  you  use  the  term  ? 

1  shall  use  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  so  as  not  to  have  two  meanings 
attached  10  it.  1  make  that  explanation  beforehand,  as  the  diflflsrence  in  the  use 
of  the  term  might  lead  to  some  n)isunderstanding.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
East-end,  in  the  slop  boot  trade  (oi  which  alone  I  am  speaking),  is  for  the  small 
masters  to  employ  two  or  three,  sometimes  six  or  seven  or  eight  men,  under 
them,  called  finishers.  These  small  masters  obtain  work  from  the  so-called 
manufactories.  I  use  the  phrase  "  so-called  factories,"  because  evidence 
is  in  existence,  and  will  be  called,  of  cases  where  the  advertisements  of  these 
manufactories  include  a  specific  undertaking  that  the  work  and  materials  are 
guaranteed,  while  they  do  not  know  anything  of  the  workman.  Having  obtained 
the  work,  these  small  masters  are  unable  to  affect  the  price  of  leather, 
or  of  ink,  or  of  tools,  or  of  rent,  or  of  any  of  the  other  constituents' in  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  work  ;  and  therefore  the  w  ages  of  the  men,  the 
team  of  men  they  employ,  are  the  only  factor  in  the  problem  of  making  the 
boot  that  is  capable  of  being  compressed,  that  is  at  all  elastic.  The  effect  of 
this  system,  according  to  the  men  (you  will  hear  the  masters'  side  of  it  as  well), 
is  that  they,  the  men,  receive  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  sums  paid  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  system  on  which  the  work  is  carried  out  is  this :  The 
work  taken  from  the  manufacturers  is  divided  in  two  departments,  knifinii  and 
finishing.  The  first,  knifing,  requires  some  degree  of  skiU,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently carried  out  by  the  master  himself.  The  master  or  knifer,  or  master 
and  knifer,  sometimes  takes  for  his  share  of  the  labour  one-half  of  the  amount 
paid  for  the  work.  He  can  prepare  the  work  for  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
tour  finishers.  If,  therefore,  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots  are  paid  for  by  the  manufac- 
turer at  the  rate  of  4  5,  a  dozen,  the  master  takes  for  his  share  2  s.,  and  the 
balance,  the  remaining  2  s.,  is  divided  between  the  three  workmen,  or  Sd.  a, 
piece.  This  shows  the  reason  of  the  anxiety  that  the  master  or  knifer  has 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  men,  because  with  every  increase  to  the 
number  of  finishers  he  increases  the  amount  of  his  own  profits.  But 
the  master  out  of  his  moiety  has  to  supply  the  men  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  morning,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  removing  from  their  seats.  That  is  the  first  obligation.  The 
second  obligation  is  that  he  "  shops  "  the  goods,  or  takes  them  home,  brings 
them  away  from  the  manufactory  (sometimes  he  has  to  pay  a  man  to 
do  that) ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  he  has  to  find  a  workroom  (which  is 
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generally  his  livino;  room),  tools,  lig-ht  firing,  ink,  sand -paper,  twine,  bottom 
ball,  benzoline,  oxalic  acid,  and  all  such  tilings  as  are  known  in  the  trade  under 
the  name  of  "  grindery,"  which  is  a  term  your  Lordships  will  hear  a  good  deal 
of.    According  to  the  masters,  or  some  of  t!ie  masters,  "grindery"  amounts 
to  the  equivalent  of  Hd.  a  dozen  pairs;  but  if  the  men's  evidence  is  to  be 
belii  ved,  "grindery"  does  not  reduce  the  takings  of  the  niaster  by  more  than 
2d.,  or  at  must  Sd.,  a  dozen.     Now  the  grievance  of  the  men  against  the 
masters  in  respect  of  earnings  is  that  the  latter,  the  masters,  absorb  far  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  takings;    and  it  is  difficult    to  resist  the 
accuracy  of  this  contention  of  the  men,  especially  in  cases  (which  are  numerous, 
as  will  be  shown)  where  the  masters  are  not  knifers,  and  where,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  making  of  the  boots,  except  providing  the 
grindery,  the  rent,  firing,  and  siiopping  the  goods,  taking  them  to  shop  ;  and, 
in  fact,  their  only  contribution  to  the  work,  where  the  master  is  not  the  knifer, 
is  stimulating  the  nien  to  longer  hours,  to  increased  exertions,  and  grinding 
them  or  lowering  the  '^ages.     This  point  that  I  am  putting  before  your 
Lordships  will   be  made   clear  by  taking   a  typical  case  supplied  to  me 
in  the  course  ol  my  investigations.    A  master  who  says  that  slavery  has  left 
America  and  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  East  End  of  London,  earns  71-  10*. 
by  coiitraciing  for  23  dozen  of  boots  to  be  completed  in  a  week.    His  moiety 
ol  tliis  sum  is  3  /.  15  s.    Out  of  that  he  has  to  find  rent  of  the  "  den,"  amount- 
ing to  3     4  c?.,  gas  2  s.  6  d.,  grindery  12  5.  6     and  a  man  to  "shop"  the 
goods  4  d.,  those  sums  amounting  to  1/.  2     4d-,  which,  deducted  from  3  /.  15 s., 
leaves  2  1.  12  s.  8  d.  as  his  total  takings.    This  profit  has  been  earned  by  him 
without  a  contribution  by  him  of  either  capital  or  labour,  or  speculation.  If 
insteat!  of  12  5.  6  d.,  which  is  his  own  estimate  of  grindery,  the  rate  alleged  by 
the  men  be  correct,  numely,  2  d.  a.  dozen  instead  of  6  d.  &  dozen,  and  that  be 
substituted  for  the  12*.  6^.,  namely,  4  5.  2</.,  instead  of  12*.  6  d.,  a  further 
sum  of  8  5.  4  d.  must  be  added  to  the  profits  of  the  master.    Now,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  anxiety  of  masters  to  obtain  large  orders  leads  to  a  system 
of  money  gifts  and  bribes  to  foremen  and  those  who  have  the  giving  out  of 
contracts,  in  order  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  work.    Every  extra  man  em- 
ployed b}  the  master  is  an  additional  profit  to  him.    Evidence  will  be  given  in 
detad  on  this  point.    The  men  are  powei'less  (as  will  be  shown),  by  combination 
or  otherwise,  to  resist  the  continual  degradation  of  their  lot,  and  iliminution  of 
their  earnings ;  for  they  have  the  choice  between  taking  the  work  at  the  price 
offered,  and  going  elsewhere,  their  places  being  filled  by  "greeners"  (which 
is  a  term  your  Loidship  will  hear  a  good  deal  of),  or  people  newly  arrived 
Irom  Poland  and  Russia.    It  is  necessary  here,  perhaps,  to  remark  that  this 
system  of  working  the  slop  boot  trade  has  been  brought  about  by  two  factors 
that  v\erenotin  existence  a  generation  ago.    The  first  is  the  mveuti(  n  and 
practical  instruction  of  tlie  riveted  system  of  boot  making  30  years  ago.  The 
other  is  the  unrestricted  influx  of  foreign  paupers  called  "  greeners  "  in  the  trade, 
always  both  willing  and  anxious  toundercutor  "scab"  the  work.  Theybelongto  no 
union,  and  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  for  periods  of  time  so  prolonged 
as  to  be  surprising  to  any  one  who  has  not  actually  seen  them,  in  return  for 
remuneration,  which  in  som.e  instances,  as  i  will  call  evidence  to  show,  is  not 
above  that  uf  an  Indian  coolie,  four  or  five  annas  a  day.    Formerly,  when  the 
hand-sewn  system  of  boot  making  was  the  prevailing  method,  men  were  bound 
as  apprentices,  and  it  took  several  years  to  learn  the  trade.  A  man  took  a  pride 
in  his  work.    Then  to  become  a  bootmaker,  a  man  had  to  learn  the  processes 
of  lasting,  rounding  the  stuft'  by  hand  with  a  knife,  bottoming,  and  finishing. 
iSince  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines,  the  closing  ol'  uppers  was  a  separate 
branch  of  tlie  trade.    Now,  a  man  may  become,  if  he  is  quick,  of  some  value  in 
a  fortnight.    1  have  a  man  in  the  room  who  has  not  been  in  England  for  a  fort- 
night, and  yesterday  he  was  hard  at  work  at  one  of  the^e  processes,  not  quite  so 
quick  or  as  expert  as  he  will  be  in  another  six  months,  but  at  all  events,  so  as  to 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  contribute  to  the  export  trade  in  boots.    In  four  weeks 
these  people,  who  come  over  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  may  work  18  and 
20  hours  a  day,  and  if  they,  never  leaving  their  stools  for  food  but  take  their 
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meais  by  their  chairs,  earn  just  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  that  is 
the  meal  of  a  man  that  I  took  from  his  chair  {producing  a  piece  of  bread). 

41 2.  Is  that  his  dinner  ? 

That  was  the  remains  of  his  dinner  ;  I  took  it  from  him  at  midnight.  I  mean 
to  say,  he  had  no  meat  or  fish ;  nothing  except  the  coffee  and  tea  provided  by 
the  knifer,  and  this  bread.  There  is  another  piece  {producing  another  piece  of 
bread)  which  I  took  yesterday,  which  is  fresher.  I  produce  those  to  show  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  people.  That  {pointing)  is  a  piece  of  bread  wliich  I  took 
from  a  man  yesterday  afternoon. 

4 1 3.  What  quantity  do  they  get  ? 

That  1  cannot  say ;  1  suppose  they  have  enough  or  they  could  not  go  on 
working  those  hours ;  but  I  put  these  things  in  evidence  simply  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  of  their  life.  The  point  I  am  on  now  is,  that  by 
working  18  or  20  hours  a  day,  and  eating  food  like  that,  a  man  just  earns 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together;  and  if  he  has  left  his  wife  in  Poland 
or  Russia  he  hopes  in  course  of  time  to  become  a  knit''er  himself,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  bring  his  family  over.  With  each  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
such  as  what  is  known  as  the  American  kit,  labour  became  further  sub-divided. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  was  revolutionised  by  the  riveting  and  machine- 
sewing  systems,  cutting  presses,  steel,  sole,  and  heel  cutters,  &c.,  led  to  the 
division  of  the  trade  into  a  variety  of  sub-departments. 

I  am  supplied  with  these  details  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  will  be  called  as 
a  witness  before  your  Lordships,  and  who  will  speak  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  Men  who  worked  at  the  bench,  or 
seatsmen,  as  they  were  called,  when  these  improvements  took  place,  be- 
came either  riveters  or  finishers,  and  in  these  two  branches  further  sub- 
divisions of  labour  were  created.  Every  riveter  employed  a  boy  to  nail  the 
boots,  and  generally  another  lad  to  put  on  and  "knife  "  the  heels.  Knifing 
the  heels  is  trimming  the  rough  leather  in  this  state  {pi-oducing  a  boot). 

4X4.  Lord  Thring.~\  What  is  riveting  ? 
Riveting  is  fastening  the  sole  on. 

41.5.  By  what? 

By  nails  and  a  hammer,  or  they  prefer  to  use  a  file.  The  finishing,  requiring 
no  machinery,  or  only  very  portable  machinery,  can  be  carried  out  at  the  vvork- 
men's  own  homes,  or  at  the  sweaters'  homes,  and  it  became  capable  of  very  much 
further  sub  division  of  labour;  and  tliere  sprang  up  quickly  team  after  team  of 
half-skilled  men  and  boys,  each  performing  from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other 
one  small  mechanical  operation  requiring  so  little  skill  as  hardly  to  rank  the  trade 
among  skilled  ones.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  American  kit  of  tools,  to  which 
I  just  now  alluded,  the  knifer,  usually  the  master,  was  necessarily  a  skilled  shoe- 
maker, because  the  trimming  of  edges  and  heels  had  to  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
shoemaker's  knife,  and  not  with  the  spokeshave  or  plane  that  is  now  employed 
Those  boots  are  rounded  by  a  plane  {producing  some  boots).  Both  skill  and 
judgment  were  required  when  the  trimming  was  done  with  a  knife;  now  it  is 
merely  the  performance  of  a  mechanical  opei'ation.  The  other  operations,  how- 
ever, such  as  filing,  buffing,  inking,  burnishing,  were  easily  learned,  and  thus 
facilities  were  offered  for  learners  and  "  greeners"  to  crowd  into  the  trade  in 
shoals,  competing  for  employment,  and  thus  established  the  sweating  system  ; 
rhe  sweating  system  in  the  boot  trade  being,  as  far  as  my  investigations  have 
gone,  the  result  of  two  evils,  one  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and  the 
immense  influx  (1  use  the  term  immense  influx  advisedly;  1  shall  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  on  it)  of  pauper  foreigners  from  abroad.  The  fluctu- 
ations of  trade  rendered  weekly  wages  for  the  most  part  impracticable,  and  the 
sweating  system  lent  itself  to  piecework  which  necessarily  came  into  existence. 
The  introduction  of  piecework,  in  the  finishing  department  was  largely  accele- 
rated by  the  introduction  of  new  tools,  which  are  always  being  improved. 
Instead  of  the  knifing  being  done  by  the  slow  and  skilful  method  of  the  ordi- 
nary knife,  the  work  was  done  by  the  shaves  which  I  have  descril)ed.  The 
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work  was  thus  done  correctly,  mechanically,  in  a  shorter  time,  and  without 
skill ;  and  foi-  common  work  it  is  possible  for  the  greener  to  become  a  knifer  in 
a  few  weeks.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  the  last  relic  of  skill  in 
the  mechanical  operation  of  the  slop  boot  trade  was  knifing;  and  now,  as  we 
shall  see,  knifing-  itself  can  be  acquired,  at  all  events  for  the  purposes  of  some 
earning  value,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  ranks  of  the  manufacturers 
were  rnpidly  ciowded  by  persons  having  no  knowledge  of  the  trade.  With  a 
little  capital  they  purchased  machinery,  &c.,  engaged  a  competent  foreman,  and 
a  feu  hands  for  the  various  departments.  The  competition  became  intense  ; 
everyone  endeavoured  to  increase  his  output  of  boots,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  customers.  These  boot  manufacturers,  not  being  bootmakers, 
had  no  pride  in  their  work,  and  the  consequence  is,  thrit  the  colonial  markets 
are  flooded  with  work  of  the  most  atrocious  and  abominable  description.  If 
your  Lordships  will  look  at  those  boots  (produchig  some  boots),  you  will  see  three 
rounds  of  paper  in  the  heels  ;  and  this  {'producing  a  piece  of  paper)  is  a  piece  of 
paper  taken  out  between  the  sole  and  the  upper. 

4 1 6.  ChairmcmJ]  What  would  those  be  described  as  in  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hoffmann  will  answer  those  teclinical  questions.  I  have  been  told,  but 
it  has  shpped  my  memory.  {After  an  interval.)  I  am  told  that  the  term  for 
those  is  "  cloth,  lace,  with  mock-kid  vamp  and  goloshe." 

41 7-  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  those  is,  the  selling  price  ? 

1  am  told  about  4  s.  I  see  that  I  have  in  my  notes  that  the  price  paid  for 
the  work  of  finishing  these  was  A  d.  a  pair,  4  5.  a  dozen ;  of  which,  as  1  ex- 
plained, the  knifer  takes  half. 

418.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  finishing  them  is  so  much  ;  in  what  condition 
do  they  come  to  the  finisher  ? 

That  {pointiiig  to  a  hoot)  is  the  condition  in  which  they  come  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  sweater  ;  in  the  condition  of  the  boot  that  is  not  torn 
open. 

419,  Earl  of  Linierick.]  The  heels  and  soles  are  finished  afterwards? 

Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  this.  You  see  that  nail  there  ?  A  man  using 
his  knife  in  rounding  it  breaks  his  tool.  It  is  of  the  most  atrocious  and 
worthless  description  of  work. 

4.20.  Lord  Thing.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  machine  produces  these 
things  ? 

The  machine  produces  a  thing  like  that  {^winting).  This  is  done  l)y  a  sewiuiJ^ 
machine,  and  these  are  fastened  on  by  machinery  ;  and  then  they 

come  into  the  hands  of  the  sweater  and  his  team  ol'  workmen,  and  they  go 
through  processes  on  which  1  will  produce  evidence  a  little  later  on. 

421.  We  may  consider  then  that  the  history  of  the  boot  begins  after  it  has 
attained  that  form  {pointing  to  a  hoot)  r 

Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

422.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  that  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  variety? 
Yes  ;  I  only  took  that  as  an  example  off  a  man's  bench. 

4'-'3.  Earl  of  I)erbg.~\  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  in  this 
occupation  worked  1 8  or  20  hours  a  day  ? 
Yes. 

■424.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  that  that  is  occasional? 

No,  usual.  I  will  produce  the  fullest  evidence  upon  the  length  of  hours, 
man  after  man.  1  will  produce  a  hundred  men  if  you  like.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
going  on  all  the  year  round  ;  but  while  they  have  work  they  work  at  that  rate. 
I  was  inclined  myself  to  discredit  it  until  J  found  that  it  really  was  so. 

42.5.  Have  you  any  instance  of  a  man  who  worked  18  hours  a  day  for  a  week 
continuously  ? 

Not  for  a  week,  because  there  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  there  is  the 
Christian  Sunday  ;  but  for  4|  days. 

(50.)  E  4  42t).  Lord 
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426.  Lord  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury^  Eighteen  to  twenty  hours  for  4^ 
days  ? 

i  will  say  18,  and  be  well  under  the  mark.  I  have  men  in  the  room  who 
have  worked  over  that 

427.  Chairman^  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us  yourself  on  this  point 
later  ? 

I  have,  in  full  detail.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  me  to  make  my 
general  statement  first.  I  want,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  the  men  speak  for 
themselves  about  these  points.  All  tlie  statements  I  a'u  making:  now  will,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  you  will  subsequently  call, 
by  first-liaiid  evidence.  In  some  factories  the  sweating  system  has  been  still 
further  exace  I  bati  d  bv  the  substitution  of  boys  for  men;  and  iu  t'le  sweaters' 
shops  the  presence  of  lads  and  the  girls  aiui  women  of  the  family  is  constantly 
to  be  seen.  Evidence  will  be  placed  Ijefore  your  Lordships  that  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  workuK  n  to  combine  for  the  three  purposes,  or  for  one  of  the 
three  purposes,  of  restricting  the  working  hours,  of  increasing  the  proportion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  men  arising  from  the  sub-contracts,  and  inducing  Parliara'mt 
to  register  workshops,  which  is  what  they  want,  are  regarded  with  a  very  hnsfile 
eye  by  the  masters,  and  would  lead  to  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  offenders. 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  will  be  drawn  to  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Samuel  Wildmar.,  who,  I  hope,  will  be  called  first  He  was  a  teaclier  in 
Hungary-  He  will  tell  you  that  he  learned  the  finishing  trade  in  four  weeks  ; 
that  he  had  no  pay  when  he  began;  thit  he  worked  until  midnight, 
and  came  at  five  o'clock  in  the  uiorning;  that  is  to  say,  he  worked 
19  hours  :  he  had  his  meals  in  his  chair  where  he  s  it  and  worked.  After 
a  \ear  he  determined  not  to  work  for  more  than  12  hours  a  day,  but 
found  trade  so  bad  that  he  could  not  get  a  living  without  working  18  hours 
a  day.  Wi:en  he  reached  home  at  night  he  was  so  tired  that  he  slept  with 
his  head  on  the  table,  too  exhausted  to  go  to  bed.  He  will  tell  you  that 
he  wants  shorter  hours,  and  the  Factory  Act  applied  to  his  trade.  Combi- 
nation, or  even  remonstrance,  is  regarded  as  insubordination  in  most  cases ; 
and  the  .>-truggle  for  existence  compels  men  to  accent  any  terms,  for,  where  one 
refuses,  a  dozen  are  willing  to  take  starvation  wages.  Fhe  enormous  length 
of  liours  regularly  worked  during  the  season  that  is  now  on  by  the  boot  opera- 
tives, is  almost  without  parallel  in  other  irades.  So  long  as  work  is  obtainable, 
toil  continues  until  nature  breaks  down.  Fron!  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  11  or  12  o'clock,  and  even  later  in  the  night,  a r;^  not  unusual 
hours.  I  have  taken  care  to  corroborate  that  by  a  good  many  visits  after  mid- 
night, where  I  find  the  men  hard  at  work.  Men  of  40  years  of  age  are  old 
men,  worn  out ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  during  part  of  the  year  earn 
very  small  wages  indeed.  Scanty  and  innutritious  food  is  having  its  result  on 
the  stamina  of  the  next  generation.  The  life  of"  the  sweaters'  men  is  so  hope- 
less and  dreary,  that  their  feelings  against  the  order  of  things  are  not  unnaturally 
bitter  and  intense.  I  would  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence  of"  a 
man  named  Hyman  Kreisberg,  whom  1  took  from  the  bench  ju-^t  as  I  found 
him  within  a  week ;  I  found  him  at  midnight  working  intently,  having  toiled 
since  seven  in  the  morning,  not  moving  from  his  seat,  taking  his  scanty  meal  of 
bread  and  cotTee  by  his  side,  his  life  passing  without  resource,  or  amusement, 
or  recreation  of  any  kind,  with  no  hope  for  the  future,  and  no  pleasure  in  the 
past.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  man's  case,  he  is  one  of  a  type,  and 
can  speak  lor  himself  as  such.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  living 
under  these  conditions  are  the  raw  material  for  revolutionary  propaganda  ;  I 
have  here  a  newspaper  {handing  it  to  the  Committee)  published  in  Hebrew,  that 
your  Lordships  may  not  have  heard  of,  it  is  a  newspaper  published  this  month. 

428.  Where  is  that  published  ? 

It  is  published  in  the  Commercial-road. 

429.  Lord  Rothschild.']  It  is  German  in  Hebrew  characters  ? 

Yes,  it  is  what  they  call  Jiidisch.  Your  Lordships  noticed  what  I  said  about 
the  raw  material  of  revolutionary  agitation.  That  newspaper  is  published  this 
week;  it  bears  the  date  of  the  30th  of  April,  but  I  obtained  it  this  week.  With 

your 
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your  permission  I  will  read  yon  Uno  pages  which  I  have  had  translated  to  show 
you  the  sort  of  intellectual  material  that  is  being  provided  for  these  people  who 
are  suffering-  this  sort  of  life  that  I  am  trying  to  describe.  "The  Working  Men's 
Friend.  W  hat  we  liave  to  expect  from  those  tine  people.  There  are  still  many 
between  the  poor  people  who  aie  still  so  ignorant  that  they  beli'ive  that  they 
will  be  able  to  arrange  with  the  capitalists  an  improvement  to  ihe  benefit  of  the 
people,  that  ihei  e  should  not  be  so  much  poverty  in  the  world.  We  can  see,  they 
say,  that  there  are  many  rich  men  who  ctill  themselves  good  friends  of  the  poor, 
and  who  confess  that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  woi'ld,  that  there  should  not 
be  so  much  poverty,  and  they  also  say,  if  it  would  depend  upon  them,  they 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Now  it  is  still  to  be  expected  that  in  time  there 
will  be  more  of  these  great  men  convinced  that  the  world  cannot  remain  in  the 
present  stute,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  alter  it  in  a  peaceable  manner.  But 
we  always  say  that  those  fine  people,  with  their  fine  tongues,  are  for  our  work- 
men the  most  dangerous,  for  thty  dazzle  our  silly  brethren.  We  and  all  the 
enlightened  working  men  know  that  when  a  wolf  puts  on  a  sheep's  skin  he  is 
still  a  wolf,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  j^heep  to  believe  in  his  friendship  to 
sheep.  The  rich,  who  have  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  luxury,  will  l)e, 
through  their  splendid  circumstances,  so  much  out  of  order  and  spoiled,  that 
they  will  become  another  kind  of  animal,  beasts  of  prey  (there  are  exceptions 
in  tame  wolves,  but  they  are  so  few  that  they  do  not  alter  the  rule  one  hair),  and 
they  consider  the  poor  as  another  kind  of  creature,  only  created  to  be  swallowed  ; 
just  as  some  nobles  have  believed  that  their  blood  is  purer  and  nobler  than  that  of 
peasants.  That  we  know,  but  with  regret  for  our  foolish  brethren,  those  smooth- 
tongued people  are  dangerous,  because  they  think  that  they  may  depend  upon 
their  pure  heart  and  may  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets."  And  it  goes  ou 
in  that  socialistic  style  till  it  comes  to  what  is  a  very  remarkable  feature,  the 
invention  of  extracts  from  newspapers  about  poverty  and  riches.  Now,  here  is 
a  paragraph  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  I  cannot  actually 
say  he  never  used  the  words,  but  it  is  unlikely.  They  give  these  extracts  as 
typical  of  the  feelings  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  They  quote  Dr.  Henry 
^'^  ard  Beecher  as  saying  :  "  Give  the  workmen  who  ask  for  higher  wages  some 
bursting  bv)mbs,  therewith  ue  will  get  ritl  of  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  will 
get  sense,  '  Chicaiio  Times.'  It  is  need  the  world  should  be  cleared  from  those 
poor  rubbish  who  disfigure  our  handsome  streets  with  their  work  parcels,  and 
who  disturb  the  finest  speculations  with  their  constant  noise  to  ask  for  higher 
wages."  Then  from  the  "  Chicago  Tribune  "  :  "  The  only  means  there  is  to 
niake  an  end  of  the  pretensions  of  the  working  men  is  to  put  in  the  meat,  or 
in  other  provisions  which  the  working  men  must  eat,  strychnine  or  any  other 
poison  that  is  a  speedy  and  sure  death  for  all  who  will  eat  of  it,  and  be  a  good 
lesson  fur  the  others.  '  The  people  must  suffer  to  be  hung  ;'  thus  expresses 
himself  the  milliard  King  Vanderbilt ;  '  they  ougnt  to  take  away  from  those  poor 
people  the  right  to  vote,  then  we  will  be  able  to  manage  them  better.'  "  1  put 
those  quotations  in  to  show  the  credulity  of  the  class  1  am  describing ;  I  need 
not  read  more  of  them,  but  1  will  put  the  document  in. 

430.  Chairman.~\  Is  that  paper  published  every  month  ? 
I  am  told  every  week. 

431.  Lord  lhring.\  What  is  the  circulation  of  it  ? 
I  cannot  say. 

432.  Po  you  know  at  all  among  what  class  it  circulates  ? 
I  got  this  from  people  in  the  boot  trade. 

433.  Do  you  know  who  the  publishers  are  ? 

I  see  it  written  on  the  top  there  ;  it  is  published  at  someplace  in  Commercial- 
street. 

434.  Do  you  know  who  are  the  persons  who  run  the  risk  of  the  publication? 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  1  have  often  been  told  of  these  papers, 

and  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  get  this  translated.    That  almost  concluded  the 
general  statement  I  shall  make.    But  1  wish  to  remark  here  that  I  believe  it  to 
be  incorrect  to  sav  that  the  demand  for  cheap  goods  is  in  any  seusc  the  cause  of 
(50.)  F  the 
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the  sweating  system.  Everybody  wants  cheap  bread,  but  you  do  not  find  the 
price  of  bread  reduced  by  the  desire  of  peijple  to  ^et  cheap  bread.  The  selling 
price  of  bread  and  tea,  and  so  on,  is  tiot  affected  by  the  public  desire  for 
cheapness  to  any  extent;  wages  have  fallen  in  the  trade  since  1880,  which  is 
about  the  period  when  the  influx  of  foreigners  began  to  any  extent.  Work  that 
was  then  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  6  d.  is  now  paid  for  at  tlie  rate  of  4  d.,  and  1  find 
that  that  fall  in  wages  occurs  in  the  other  trades  which  are  affected  by  the 
sweating  system,  the  sweating  system  being  aj)parently  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  two  conditions  that  1  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  the  impi'ovement 
in  machinery  and  the  influx  of  jjoor  foreigners  ;  vvhen  you  do  not  get  the  poor 
foreigners  you  do  not  get  the  sweating  system  as  we  understand  it.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  that  influx,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  it.  If  a 
capitalist  master  in  order  to  get  work  brihes  the  foremen  of  shops,  the  little 
employer  who  has  no  capital  is  unable  to  offer  inducements  to  the  foremen  of 
shops,  except  by  oH'ering  to  do  the  work  for  less  money,  and,  as  he  cannot 
reduce  the  price  of  the  leather  or  any  of  the  other  factors,  he  is  ol)ligecl  to  make 
up  that  loss  out  of  the  wages  of  the  men;  and  the  workmen  will  tell  you  rhat 
they  feel  the  suffering  caused  by  this  cuttinjf  down  process  more  than  the  master, 
because  the  margin  of  profit  remains  the  same  to  the  master,  he  iiaving  no  capital 
and  very  often  putting  no  labour  into  the  work.  If  a  man  employs  three  men  ;md 
they  earn  3  s.  each  a  day  he  gets  9  s.  If  their  wages  are  lowered  to  2  6  d.  he 
still  receives  7  s.  6  d.  One  of  the  grievances  tliat  the  men  will  place  before 
your  Lordships  is  the  great  number  of  hours  that  they  have  to  wait  for  their 
work.  It  constantly  ha|)pens  that  ihey  cannot  get  any  from  the  shops  until 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  compels  them  to  work  until  five  or 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  finish  a  task  which  might  have  been  given  them 
earlier  in  the  day.  There  is  no  system  of  any  kind.  Employment  is  precai  ious, 
and  there  is  constant  privation  between  periods  of  excessive  and  exhaustive  toil 
and  the  idleness  of  unemployment.  One  master  states  to  me  that  he  is  compelled 
to  employ  more  men  than  he  did,  at  lower  wages,  through  the  crushing  and 
cutting  process  inflicted  on  him  from  above,  wliile  m.achinery  has  reinforced  the 
natural  influences  at  work,  lie  savs,  further,  wiih  regard  to  the  "  greeners," 
that  many  of  them  belong  to  miscellaneous  trades,  and  learn  shoemaking  to  a 
large  extent  with  great  facility,  and  in  increasing  numbers  ;  that  the  pressure 
from  above  forces  the  small  masters  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  below,  to  pass 
it  on.  As  an  example  of  such,  pressure,  he  instances  the  obligation  placed  on 
him  by  an  employer  to  take  tickets  in  a  benefit  society  in  which  the  employer 
is  interested;  he  dare  not  refuse,  and  of  couise  that  is  so  much  less  that  he  can 
give  to  the  men.  The  great  competition  for  work  among  the  small  masters  is 
one  of  the  large  contributory  causes  of  the  sweating  system.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  factors,  large  agents  who  are  called  factors,  who  buy  in  three-quai  ters 
of  their  supplies  and  make  one-quarter  themselves,  it  is  alleged,  and  I  believe 
truly,  that  they  only  make  profit  out  of  the  sweating  involved  in  the  three 
fourths  bought  in,  as  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  oriiiin  of  the  work  ;  which  is 
a  charge  which  I  think  can  be  brought  against  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  I 
will  show  latei'  on. 

435.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Will  you  explain  that  last  point  more  fully  ? 

A  large  order  is  given  to  a  merchant  for  several  thousand  pairs  of  boots  ;  he 
goes  to  a  hoot  manuiacturer,  a  man  at  the  top  of  the  trade ;  the  manufacturer, 
the  factor,  is  unable  to  supply  all  these  boots  himself ;  he  can  supply  a  quarter 
of  them  ;  the  other  three-quarters  he  has  to,  what  is  called,  buy  in;  well,  he 
huys  in  from  these  sweaters,  and  the  hoots  are  delivered  to  him  according  to 
pattern,  in  the  same  way  as  I  described  to  you ;  and  the  work  is  done  in  that 
manner.  What  is  alleged  is  this,  that  he  makes  his  profit  not  out  of  the 
quarter  of  the  order  that  he  makes  in  his  own  factory,  and  which  is  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Factory  Act,  but  he  makes  his  "profit"  on  the  extremely  low 
prices  that  he  gave  for  the  three-quarters  of  tlie  order  that  he  has  received  from 
the  colonies  or  elsewhere. 

436.  Chairman.  |  Do  you  say  that  that  affects  Government  contracts  ? 
1  think  I  shall  succeed  in  showing  that  later  on. 

437-  Lord 
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437.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ccmterburj/.']  An  order  comes  from  the  colony  to 
the  merchant,  who  is  the  merchant  you  spoke  of,  the  manufacturer? 

'J  he  merchant  is  the  agent  of  the  people  who  order  from  the  colony.  I  am 
only  taking  a  typical  case,  a  large  merchant. 

438.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  merchant  makes 
one-quarter  himself  ? 

I'he  boot  manufacturer  will  in  the  case  supposed  make  a  quarter. 

439.  And  he  buys  in  three-quarters  r 
Yes. 

440.  Do  I  understand  you  to  ^ay  that  the  goods  he  makes  and  the  goods  he 
buvs  in  are  the  same  in  quality  ^ 

I  did  not  express  an  opinion  about  that ;  I  am  not  competent  to  do  so. 

441.  I  understand  you  to  put  this  case :  I  will  assume  that  I  am  a  merchant, 
and  that  I  have  a  contract  for  a  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  boors;  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  one-quarter  of  that  hundred  thousand  I  make  myself,  and  that 
I  buy  in  three-quarters  ? 

Yes. 

442.  Of  course  these  boots  are  snpphed  to  sample  r 
Yes. 

443.  Therefore,  the  boots  I  make  myself  and  the  hoots  I  buy  in  must  be  of 
the  same  quality  ? 

They  should  be. 

444.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of  production,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
one-quarter  that  I  manufacture  is  probably,  in  your  opinion,  double  or  treble 
that  of  the  other  three-quarters  ? 

1  do  not  state  the  proportion. 

44^5.  But  it  is  a  very  great  proportion,  I  understand  you  r 
I  did  not  venture  on  stating  a  proportion. 

446.  The  manufacturer  makes  his  boots  in  a  manner  you  do  not  complain  of 
as  to  the  one-quarter  ? 

Certainly    not;    I  do    not   complain  of  the  quarter;   I  want   to  see  the 
whole  of  the  boots  made  in  a  registered  factory. 

447.  Lord  Rothschild?^  \  our  evidence  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  manu- 
facturers cannot  make  a  profit  ^t  the  price  that  exists  on  the  boots  that  are 
made  in  the  factory  ? 

Yes. 

448.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  I  understand  you  that  all  or  the  majority  (I  do  not 
mean  all  in  thestiict  sense,  but  that  a  very  great  majority)  of  the  persons  in 
the  sweating  trade  are  foreigners  r 

What  does  your  Lordship  mean  by  the  sweating  trade,  may  I  ask? 

449.  1  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  that  the  greater  number  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  these  boots,  of  which  you  complain,  are  foreigners,  as 
I  understand  it  ? 

Almost  exclusively. 

450.  In  your  opinion  the  bad  trade  is  maintained  by  the  influx  of  foreigners  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  with  a  yes  or  no ;  1  have  such  [)des  of 

evidence  on  the  subject  that  it  would  want  qualification  ;  but  I  am  roughly 
and  broadly  of  that  opmion ;  not  by  the  influx  of  foreign  labour,  but  of  pauper 
labour.    [Supposing  they  were  Chinese  instead  of  being  Poles. 

45 1 .  They  are  not  English  ? 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  their  not  being  not  English,  but  of  their  being  paupers. 

4') 2.  But  the  pauper  English  labour  does  not  go  into  the  trade  r 
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No,  the  conditions  of  comfort  or  of  life  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman  are  such 
that  he  will  neither  work  the  hours  nor  eat  the  food. 

453.  Earl  of  Derby.']  Did  I  take  down  accurately  what  you  said,  that  were 
there  no  poor  foreigners,  there  could  be  no  sweating  system  ? 

Yes,  that  is  practically  accurate ;  I  said  that  I  had  not  found  any  sweating 
system  in  the  slop  boot  trade  where  there  are  no  poor  foreigners. 

454.  Then,  as  you  put  it,  the  result  of  stopping  this  immigration  of  pauper 
foreigners  would  be,  without  any  further  measure,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sweating  system  ? 

I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion.  With  reference  to  tlie  question  that  was 
asked  just  now  l>y  a  noble  Lord  as  to  the  character  of  the  work,  the  work  is 
often  atrociously  bad,  the  work  of  the  export  orders.  I  have  shown  you  a  pair 
of  hoots  t(j-day,  for  export,  and  large  importers  in  the  coh)nies  tell  me  that  we 
have  flooded  the  market  with  goods  of  an  atrociously  bad  descripticni;  goods 
made  by  these  sweaters.  Moreover,  under  the  system  home  and  family  life  are 
destroyed.  The  temperance  and  industry  of  these  foreignei  s  are  most  remark- 
able. The  unwholesome  ahsence  of  all  recreation  bears  very  hardly  upon  those 
with  whom  they  compete,  the  native  workers.  There  are  two  trades  unions, 
small  ones,  among  the  Jewish  workmen  ;  one  organised  by  the  masters  who 
take  the  work  from  the  shops,  and  one  by  the  men  who  aid  them  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  Now  I  venture  to  suggest  S(jme  things  that  might  be 
done;  practicable  things;  measures  capable  of  being  carried  out,  which  would 
probably  aftect  favourably  the  lives  of  the  workers.  The  first  is  the  restriction 
of  foreigner  pauper  or  "greener"  immigration,  especially  of  elderly  men,  men 
over  50  years  of  age,  ignorant  of  their  trade,  speaking  no  language  but  their  own, 
and  brino;ing  no  money  with  them.  The  second  is  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  adult  males:  and  tiie  third  the  registration  of  all  work-rooms,  the  cer- 
tificate of  registration  to  be  affixed  outside  the  house,  and  every  room  in  the  house 
so  certificated  to  be  accessible  to  the  factory  and  sanitary  inspector,  offices  which 
should  be  combined.  Further,  the  abolition  of  the  separate,  conflicting,  and 
contradictory  duties  of  the  sanitary  and  factory  inspector,  the  one  heing  under 
the  parochial  authority  and  the  other  the  servant  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact,  limit  of  the  duties  of  either,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  inspector  to  leave  to  the  sanitary  official  and  for  the 
sanitary  official  to  leave  to  the  inspector,  matters  whicli  require  prompt  and 
effective  treatment.  Further,  a  very  large  increase  in  tlie  number  of  the 
inspectors,  aiid  an  improvement  in  the  nature  of  their  qualifications.  If  a 
miner's  inspector  should  be  ecjuipped  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining, 
surely  an  inspector  of  shoe-sweating  sho[)s  should  be  a  practical  shoemaker. 
At  all  events  from  the  clause  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1878,  the  40th  of  lier 
Majesty,  whereby  living  rooms  and  families  are  now  exempted  from  inspection, 
that  exemption  should  be  removed.  And  lastly,  an  increase  of  the  fines  for 
infraction  either  of  the  Health  or  Factory  Acts,  and  the  payment  of  the  fine  to 
informers.  Such  is  briefly  the  general  evidence  which  I  have  to  give  on  the 
bootmaking  trade.    There  is  a  great  deal  more  which  I  might  give. 

4.',5.  Chairman.]  I  gather  fro  n  what  you  have  said  that  you  would  attribute 
the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  to  what  may  be  called  irremediable  causes, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  so  on,  and  also  to  remediable  causes, 
or  causes  which  you  consider  to  be  remediable,  which  would  be  of  three  kinds ; 
the  foreign  pauper  immigration  ;  the  fact  that  the  existing  and  Factory  Acts 
and  Sanitary  Acts  are  not  sufficiently  carried  out ;  and  also  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  extensive  in  their  operations  ? 

That  is  so. 

4", 6.  Now  as  to  the  foreign  immigration,  can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
more  detailed  information  as  to  the  extent  and  amount  of  it,  and  as  to  the 
eflfect  that  it  produces  ;  is  the  pauper  immigration,  to  your  knowledge,  increasing 
or  decreasing? 

As  compared  with  what  time. 

457.  I  think 
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457.  I  think  you  took  the  year  1880  as  being-  the  commencement  of  the  fall 
in  wages  ? 

Yes. 

458.  Since  1880  has  there  been  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  the  pauper  immi- 
gration ? 

At  ihe  present  moment,  the  1 3th  day  of  April,  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
immigration  of  paupers  is  increasing,  because  snow  is  on  the  ground  in  Russia; 
but  np  to  last  September  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  increasing. 
I  hear  of  53  men  who  arrived  on  Sunday.  One  of  the  men  I  shall  call  came 
over  with  nine  paupers  only  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  any  quantity  of 
evidence  in  these  boxes  now  by  my  side  which  will  put  a  very  different 
complexion  on  the  subject  from  that  given  to  your  Lordships  by  Mr.  Stephany. 

459.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  facts,  the  statistics  as  to  the  numbers  ? 
I  can  give  no  statistics.    I  frankly  admit  at  once  thcit  I  am  unable  to  give 

statistics,  for  they  do  not  exist.  I  have  set  men  to  watch  ;  I  have  sent  men  to- 
Hull,  and  I  have  men  at  the  docks  watching ;  and  if  any  of  your  Lordships  will 
accompany  me  I  will  take  you  to  where  ihey  are  set  out  for  hire. 

4f^o.  What  induces  them  to  come  ? 

At  the  present  moment  I  believe  the  inducement  is  the  belief  that  London  is 
a  place  that  is  pav.-'d  witii  gold,  and  that  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  working 
classes  here  are  very  ranch  higher  and  more  comfortable  than  they  are  there  , 
but  the  distress  among  these  poor  people  is  so  great  that  many  of  them  find  out 
their  mistake  when  they  arrive  here. 

461.  Ave  they  induced  to  come  by  false  pretences,  false  advertisements; 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

I  have  heard  it  stated  (I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge)  that  an  adver- 
tisenunt  appeared  in  a  Cardiff  paper  in  Hebrew,  which  was  alleged  to  be  copied 
from  a  Polish  newspaper,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  authenticating  that 
advertisement.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  the  masters  to  encourage  the  tlovv  of 
pauper  immigration,  because  it  enables  them  to  go  on  reducing  wages  in  this 
way,  and  where  people  have  a  money  interest  in  the  thing  it  is  obvious  that 
they  will  not  discourage  them  from  coming.  1  think  the  extreme  generosity  of 
the  Jewish  community  to  their  co-religionists,  of  which  I  could  give  instances, 
has  a  very  marked  effect.  'I'here  is  a  man  in  the  room  here  who  came  over  a 
fortnight  ago;  he  came  over  with  the  certainty  of  support  until  begot  work  ; 
he  went  to  the  Jewish  House  of  Shelter  in  Leman-street ;  I  shall  i)roduce  his 
card  ;  he  is  now  working  for  his  bread  and  his  tea ;  when  he  has  earned  enough 
he  will  send  for  his  wife.    Now  that  is  a  typical  instance. 

462.  You  say  when  he  has  earned  enough  he  will  send  for  his  wife,  but  just 
before  you  said  that  he  is  working  for  his  bread  and  his  tea  only  ? 

The  next  thing  is  that  he  will  get  wages,  and  when  he  is  a  little  more  expert  he 
will  send  for  his  wife  ;  he  cannot  talk  a  word  of  English.  I  think  the  Jewish 
House  of  Shelter  is  one  of  the  elements  that  is  very  attractive  to  the.-;e  poor 
foreigners.  So  also  are  such  institutions  as  the  Free  School,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  educational  institutions  in  the  world,  1  suppose;  it  is  like  a  lamp 
set  upon  a  hill ;  they  can  come  over  here  and  have  their  children  educated  very 
cheaply,  for  nothing.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Free  School  by  itself  is  the  attrac- 
tion, but  I  do  think  the  extraordinary  generosity  of  the  Jewish  community,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  meet  the  wants  of  their  co-religionists,  seems  to  relieve 
these  people  who  do  come  over  of  any  sense  of  unwisdom,  which  they  would  be 
confronted  with  if  they  were  to  try  to  go  to  America  or  to  France. 

463.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  them  may  be  actually  described 
as  paupers  ? 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  there  are  first  the  elderly  men,  who 
are  my  aversion,  the  men  who  come  over  as  old  men,  men  over  50,  men  who 
have  a  vague  desire  to  get  to  America.  Then  there  are  the  middle-aged  men 
who  are  militarily  Iree,  who  have  passed  the  army ;  and  then  there  are  young 
men  who  come  over,  some  of  them  from  political  causes.    I  think  that  many  of 
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the  young  men  who  come  are  a  distinct  strength  and  accession  to  the 
community;  but,  as  legards  the  old  men,  and  the  married  men  with  large 
families,  whatever  their  numbers  be,  whether  they  be  great  or  whether  they  be 
few,  the  effect  of  their  coming  is  to  saturate  these  three  trades,  and  partially 
saturate  a  fourth  trade,  and  in  doing  so  to  cause  an  amount  of  misery  through- 
out thousands  and  thousands  of  native  workers,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual 
numbeis  of  the  pauper  foreigners  who  come  over.  It  is  not  their  numtiers,  but 
it  is  what  effect  they  prorluce.  If  the  wage,  for  instance,  in  the  boot  trade  is 
10,000/.  a  week,  and  10,000  men  are  required  to  work  12  hours  a  day,  and  100 
foreignei'S  come  over,  it  stands  to  reason  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  ; 
either  the  w  ages  must  be  reduced  joro  tanto,  or  100  of  the  English  workers  must 
go  out  and  be  replaced  by  100  foreigners,  that  is  to  say,  that,  if  there  are  10,000 
men  employed  in  the  trade,  the  coming  of  100  foreigners  into  that  trade  would 
affect  the  whole  of  the  trade.  That  is  why  I  consider  that  the  effects  which  are 
demonstrahle  are  so  veiy  much  more  important  than  the  numbers  which  are  not 
demonstrable. 

46^.  When  you  speak  of  "  English  "  workers  being  thrown  out  of  work  by 
their  coming,  do  you  mean  English-born  people  ? 
Yes. 

465.  The  children  of  foreigners  who  have  been  residing  in  this  country  ? 
Yes. 

46H.  What  becomes  of  these  pauper-foreigners  when  they  arrive  ? 

Some  of  them  go  to  the  Synagogue  and  are  kept  for  a  few  days  until  they  get 
work ;  a  very  lari:,e  number  of  them  go  to  friends  belonging  to  families  of  the 
same  town.  One  of  the  men  1  have  got  here  in  the  room  went  to  his  friends, 
and  one  went  to  the  House  of  Shelter  in  Leman-street. 

467.  Then,  practically,  they  know  what  to  do  when  they  come  here  ? 
Yes. 

468.  They  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  crimps  ? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  they  did  not  sometimes  ;  but  they  do  not 
generally  suffer  in  that  way  now. 

4<Sg.  Where  do  thev  mostly  come  from  ? 

From  round  Odessa",  from  Mensk,  and  from  the  borders  of  Russian  Poland. 

470.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  rule  they  succeed  in  making  themselves  inde- 
pendent, or  do  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  eventually  chargeable  on  our 
rates? 

Not  on  our  rates,  not  on  the  parochial  rates.  There  were  only  376  foreigners 
relieved  in  the  Whitechapel  Union  last  year.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
most  invincible  and  pertinacious  industry  ;  such  industry  that  you  cannot  watch 
it  without  learning  a  lesson,  and  1  never  saw  anything  like  it.  They  seem  never 
to  think  (;f  amusement  or  recreation  of  any  kind.  I  never  saw  a  drunken 
foreigner,  never  saw  one  of  them  the  worse  for  drink.  They  are  most  respect- 
able, attached  to  their  fandlies,  very  fond  of  their  children,  very  bright  and 
intelligent,  most  of  them. 

471.  You  consider,  in  fact,  that  the  influx  of  pauper  immigrants  is  the  cause 
of  the  sweating  system  ;  not  that  the  sweating  system  has  produced  this  influx 
of  pauper  foreign  immigration  ? 

1  think  that  the  causes  and  the  effects  are  contributory ;  the  one  contributes 
to  the  other.  It  would  be  impossible  to  analyse  the  two,  but  1  believe  that  the 
immigration  of  paupers  has  a  very  far  greater  effect  upon  the  sweating  system 
than  the  sweating  system  as  known  in  "  Alton  Locke"  had  on  the  immigration 
of  foreigners. 

472.  Lord  Rothschild.']  The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  development 
of  it  has  also  been  a  cause  of  the  sweating  system  ? 

Yes. 

472*.  And  the  difficulty  of  establishing  factories  in  London  ? 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  say  yes  to  that,  because  I  think  the  registration  of  the  existing 
workshops  would  destroy  the  httle  men  and  drive  the  bigger  ones  into  the 
country, 

473.  Lord  Thring.']  I  want  to  get  this  a  little  clearer  ;  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  these  men,  paupers  tiiough  they  be,  are  men  of  unparallelled  industry, 
that  the  majority  of  them  get  up  in  the  world  ? 

I  did  not  say  that  the  majority  of  them  get  up  in  the  world. 

474.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew  ;  is  that  a  correct  inference  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  torrect  inference. 

4.75.  Do  you  think  that  they  remain  in  this  abject  state  of  slavery  continually  ? 
Yes,  and  that  must  be  so,  that  industry  has  not  the  reward  under  the  sweating 
system  that  it  has  in  other  departments  of  hfe. 

476.  But  still  they  come,  and  they  come ;  tlierefore  they  consider  their  con- 
dition in  England  better  than  their  condition  in  their  own  country,  do  they 
not  ? 

They  do  not  consider  that  after  they  get  here. 

477.  We  heard  from  Mr.  Stephany  that  u  great  many  are  sent  back ;  do  you 
agree  that  they  are,  or  do  you  think  that  they  are  not? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  contradict  any  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Stephany, 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his  statements  ;  if  he  says  that  they  are 
sent  back,  I  am  l)Ouu(i  to  admit  it. 

478.  As  the  general  result,  I  understand  that  these  foreigners  come  here,  and 
that  they  do  not  get  the  reward  of  their  industry;  they  are  ground  to  death 
earlier  than  othei-  people  ? 

Yes. 

47;).  Earl  of  JDerhy.']  Have  you  not  spoken  of  many  of  them  being  persons  of 
remarkable  intelligence  r 

Yes,  I  have  been  wonderfully  struck  with  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
children. 

48, >.  If  that  is  so,  would  it  not  be  enougli  to  let  them  know  what  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is,  and  then  might  it  not  be  presumed  that  others  would  not 
come  ? 

Th;it  has  been  urgently  pressed  upon  the  Foreign  Ofhce  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  they  decline  to  do  it  owing  to  pohtical  reasons.  1  have  again  and  again 
urged  thr  Foreign  Office  to  have  placards  printed  in  the  vernacular  and  dis- 
tributed in  tlie  Consulates  in  the  districts  affected  broadly  throughout  the 
villages,  warniug  the  people  of  the  existing  state  of  the  markets  in  England. 
The  Jewish  Board  of  Guard iaus  last  year  sent  out  a  circular,  so  great  was  the 
evil,  and  that  circuhir,  no  doubt,  had  a  very  good  effect.  But  my  contention  is, 
that  a  thing  of  that  Imperial  importance  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a  local  body 
like  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  but  should  be  done  by  the  government  of 
the  country. 

481 .  Here  are  men,  you  say,  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  industry,  who 
persist  in  coming  to  an  overcrowded  market,  where  their  labour  is  underpaid; 
would  it  not  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  sufficient  remedy  for  that  if  ample  notice 
were  given  at  the  ports  from  which  they  come  of  the  state  of  things  they  will 
find  hei  e,  and  of  the  improbability  of  their  obtaining  a  livelihood  here  ? 

I  do  not  think  th'it  will  be  sufficient,  because  many  of  these  people  are  pro- 
pelled by  political  reasons,  and  are  forced  to  leave.  If  their  coming  were 
altogether  voluntary  it  would  be  sufficient,  no  doubt. 

482.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who  are,  as  you  say,  propelled  by  pohtical 
reasons ;  in  other  words,  who  come  here  to  take  refuge  from  persecution  or 
annoyance  at  home,  would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  land  ? 

I  would,  because  we  owe,  it  seems  to  me,  justice  and  humanity  to  our  own 
people  before  we  owe  it  to  foreigners. 
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483.  Then  you  would  object  to  them,  not  on  account  of  their  being  unable  to 
maintain  themselves,  because  you  say  they  are  industrious,  but  because  they 
comiiete  unpleasantly  with  the  native  labour? 

"  Unpleasantly  "  is  a  very  mild  term  ;  they  compete  in  such  ways  that  women 
are  driven  to  the  streets  when  th(-y  vvere  not  formerly,  and  that  men  are  forced 
to  live  lives  which  are  not  human  lives. 

484.  I  suppose  you  would  say,  as  a  rule,  that  an  influx  of  population  remark- 
able for  intelligence  and  industry  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  into 
which  they  come  ? 

If  England  is  the  only  country  where  the  influx  takes  place,  then  the  addition 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  intelligent  and  industrious  poor  people  is  by  no  means 
an  advantage.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  reinforcement  of  our  community  by, 
say,  the  Chinese,  who  are  very  industrious,  would  be  an  advantage. 

48,5.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  tlieir  industry  being-  greater  than  that,  as 
you  put  it,  of  the  average  London  workmen,  constitutes  part  of  your  objection 
to  it? 

]\o  ;  I  stated  that  because  I  think  it  is  better  to  tell  all  the  facts,  whether 
they  tell  for  or  against  tlie  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

486.  You  will  be  prepared  later  on  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  liours  which  you  say  these  men  are  willing  to  work? 

They  had  better  speak  of  that  themselves. 

487.  Earl  of  XmmVA-.]  You  have  confined  yourself,  I  think,  entirely  in  your 
statement  to  the  boot  trade  ? 

ISo  far. 

488.  You  are  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  other  trades  also  ? 
Yes  ;  the  cabinet  trade  next. 

489.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury .~\  You  spoke  of  the  wage  fund  and  of 
the  arrival  of  100  people  displacint^  100  others  ;  do  you  consider  the  wage  fund 
to  be  fixed  ;  foi-  instance,  the  bringing  of  fresh  hands  ought  to  increase  the 
work  which  can  be  done  by  England  and  exported  ;  why  should  we  treat  the 
wage  fund  as  fixed,  as  a  certain  sum  to  be  divided  up  ? 

I  only  take  the  boot  trade  as  it  is,  not  as  an  abstract  question  of  political 
economy.  I  find  that  in  1880  we  exported  3,200,000  I.  worth  of  boots,  and  not- 
withstanding the  sweating  system  and  the  pauper  foreigners  who  had  come  in,  and 
the  enormous  impulse  that  had  been  given  to  the  industry  of  the  men  and  the 
leiigih  of  their  hours,  we  had  only  increased  in  1886,  the  latest  date  we  have 
statistics  for,  to  3,900,000  which  is  really  not  more  than  the  normal  rate  of 
increase. 

4()0.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  crimps  at  the  port  of 
landing  who  take  "greeners"  to  sweaters'  shops? 

I  produced  a  man  at  the  Home  Office  who  gave  evidence  to  that  effect,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  system  is  so  far  established  that  you  can  say  that  it  is  a  system 
now.  It  has  been  very  largely  put  down  by  the  benevolent  action  of  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Shelter  in  Leman-street,  but  1  think  isolated  cases 
occur. 

491.  But  how  do  they  in  the  first  instance  find  out  theses  sweaters'  shops ;  by 
their  friends  ? 

It  is  partly  owing  to  their  friends. 

492.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sources  in 
Pidand  or  Russia  from  which  immigrants  come,  or  do  they  come  from  various 
classes  ? 

Miscellaneous  classes  of  trades. 

493.  Chiefly  from  towns  ? 

1  should  not  say  chiefly ;  some  from  towns  like  Odessa,  and  some  from  country 
districts.    You  can  tell  them  by  their  boots. 

494.  Lord 
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494.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Are  these  paupers  that  come  over  tolerably  well 
behaved  population 

Admirably  behaved  as  regards  morality;  abominably  behaved  as  regards 
cleanliness. 

.<j95.  Chairman,~\  There  is  one  point  on  whicli  I  am  not  quite  clear,  and  that 
is  the  distinction  you  draw  between  ioreigners  and  natives  ;  as  1  understand  you, 
the  natives  are  also  of  foreign  origin  ? 

Is  your  Lordship  speaking  of  the  boot  trade  r 

496.  Yes  ? 

'J  hey  are  practically  all  foreigners. 

497.  How  do  you  draw  the  distinction  between  them? 

When  I  referred  to  natives  1  was  referring  to  the  boot  trade  at  Northampton 
and  Leicester,  and  elsewhere,  the  wages  in  which  are  necessarily  affected  by  the 
com])etition  of  the  foreigners  in  the  slop  trade  in  London. 

498.  But  the  men  engaged  in  London  in  the  slop  trade  you  would  call  all 
fort  igners  ? 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that,  they  aie  all  foreigners;  I  have  not  come 
across  a  single  Englishman  among  them. 

499.  When  you  speak  of  the  superior  intelHgence  and  industry  of  the 
forei<iners,  do  you  mean  that  the  foreigners  on  arriving  are  more  intelligent  and 
industrious  than  the  descendants  of  the  same  people,  or  than  the  same  people 
themselves  after  they  have  resided  here  for  some  years  I 

The  intelligence  is  more  lemarkable  in  the  second  generation  ;  the  industry 
they  bring  with  theui  on  arrival. 

500.  They  are  more  industrious  on  arrival  ? 

They  are  more  industrious  on  arrival  than  the  average  worker  of  that  class  ; 
1  mean  they  constantly  work  for  17  or  18  hours,  at  all  events,  without  any  loud 
or  hostile  cry  against  it. 

50:.  Have  you  any  idea  whether,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  similar  hours  of  labour  and  conditions  of  life  in  their  own  country  ? 

I  believe  not;  1  have  been  informed  by  them  that  they  have  no  such  hours 
in  their  own  country. 

502.  In  your  opinion  is  their  condition  improved  over  here  ? 

In  the  generality  of  cases  it  is  not  improved  except  that  escape  from  tyranny 
and  from  being  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  is  of  course  an  improvement  for 
those  who  come  here  from  political  reasons ;  those  who  come  here  to  better  them- 
selves are  not  improved. 

503-  Lord  Thring^  Then  why  do  they  come  ? 

They  come  from  the  two  causes  ;  many  of  them  come  from  political  reasons. 

504.  But  I  mean  non-political  ones  ;  why  do  ihey  come  ? 
They  come  to  improve  themselves. 

505.  But  they  must  have  known  by  this  time  of  this  system  ;  there  have  been 
five  years  at  all  events  during  which  this  system  has  been  in  existence  ;  they 
must  have  known  of  it  1 

The  type  of  many  of  them  as  they  arrive  is  extremely  low,  as  your  Lordship 
will  see  directly. 

506.  But  you  spoke  just  now  of  their  intelhgence ;  if  the  type  is  very  low 
they  cannot  be  very  intelligent,  can  they  ? 

The  children  are  more  intelligent  than  the  first  generation. 

507.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  Tliey  come  here  very  industrious, 
and  their  children  become  verv  intelligent  r 

Yes. 

508.  Chairman.']  I  should  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  unequal  division  of 
profits  between  the  masters  and  the  men  ;  have  vou  any  idea  in  your  own  mind 

(50.)  .  G  '  of 
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of  any  remedy  that  is  to  be  applied  to  that  ;  is  there  any  combination,  do  you 
think,  among-  the  men  ? 

The  only  remedy  that  I  can  see  for  that  is  to  assist  the  men  by  every  means 
in  one's  power  to  make  trades'  unions  ;  I  see  nothing  else. 

509.  Have  they  any  trades'  unions  at  present  r 

There  are  two  ;  there  is  the  Jewisij  Journeymen  Working  Men  Boot  Finisher 
Society,  the  officers  of  which  are  here,  but  they  are  not  a  strong  body,  and  they 
are  not  capable  ot  doing  very  much  for  themselves  at  present;  but  I  wish  to 
help  them  as  far  as  possible. 

510.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  men  are  unable  by  combination  to  do 
anything  to  bring  about  a  fairer  division  of  profits? 

Unable  at  the  present  time,  in  fact;  not  unable  potentially;  if  we  can  get 
them  a  strong  society,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  produce  the  same 
effect  by  union  as  they  have  done  in  other  trades. 

511.  If  that  is  possible,  how  is  it  lhat  that  has  not  been  originated  1 
Because,  when  a  man  is  working  18  hours  a  day,  he  has  no  time  for 

combination. 

.5 1 2.  Lord  Clinton.']  The  workers,  as  I  understand,  are  forei"ners  - 
Yes. 

513.  But  are  the  masters  never  foreigners  ? 
Almost  always  foreigners. 

^14.  Of  the  same  nationalities  as  the  working  men  r 
Yes,  Poles  and  Russians. 

515.  Are  they  men  who  have  risen,  who  have  been  sweated  ? 
Invariably. 

5)i6.  They  are  men  who  have  succeeded,  in  fact? 

"The  condition  of  many  of  the  masters  is  hardly  better  than  that  of  the  men. 

517.  Still  they  get  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  profits? 

It  is  alleged  by  the  men  that  they  get  an  undue  |)roportion  as  their  share  of 
the  profits  ;  but  if  that  only  goes  on  for  three  months  of  the  year,  during  part  of 
the  year  they  are  reduced  to  a  destitution  hardly  to  be  distinguished  trom  the- 
destitution  of  the  men. 

518.  But  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital  before  they  become  masters, 
have  they  not  r 

No. 

519.  They  do  not  require  it  ? 

No,  they  require  to  be  known  ;  ihey  require  to  have  the  capital  of  character 
with  the  manufacturers,  so  that  they  are  trusted  with  the  goods. 

;)20.  Chairman.]  Now  as  to  the  question  of  inspection,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  existini^  Sanitary  Acts  and  Factory  Acts  are  not  properly  enforced  ? 

The  Factory  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  booi  trade,  because  they  aie  adult 
males  that  are  employed  in  it. 

521.  But  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  administration  of  it  r 
1  think  it  is  a  farce. 

522.  Why? 

If  your  Lordship  has  seen  the  Report  for  188/  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  Workshops,  and  will  turn  to  the  number  of  inspectors  there  are, 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Lakeman,  of  the  Home  Office,  has  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  east  of  Farringdon-i  oad  to  Wapping,  then  northward  to  Cambridge 
Heath,  Stamford  Hiil,  thence  to  Barnet,  Hatfield,  Watford,  Kickmansworth, 
Tring,  West  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex  to  Willesden,  thence  to  Farringdon- 
road.  iJe  has  the  help  of  Mr.  Hirtwistle  in  the  West  Metropolitan  district. 
Now,  iiou  is  it  possible  for  those  two  men  to  have  the  slightest  efi'ect  upon  the 

e\ils 
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evils  that  exist  with  such  a  population  :  1  have  been  round  repeatedly  and 
seen  these  evils  ;  they  are  indescribable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  ;  tliey  go 
on  existing  as  they  are.  These  gentlemen  work  extremely  hard,  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  niornin<i-  ;  it  is  a  hopeless  task. 

525.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  staff  is  too  small  1 

I  think  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  travesty ;  thac  is  to  say,  v^e  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  provides  so-and-so,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  substantially 
a  dead  letter. 

524.  Is  there  any  determination,  do  you  think,  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
to  evade  the;  visits  of  the  factory  inspectors? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  better  class  of  emjiloyers  dislike  them  at  all.  With 
regard  to  the  worst  employers,  though  they  are  bound  to  put  up  abstracts  of 
the  Act  of  18/8,  large  abstracts,  they  are  a  dead  letter  to  a  very  large  extent, 
as  I  will  show  your  Lordships.  I  put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether  that 
document  {evhihiting  a  document),  written  in  English,  and  stuck  up  0)i  the  wall, 
is  of  the  slightest  use  to  a  mm  who  can  speak  only  a  few  words  of  English,  and 
who  is  a  ibreigner ;  whether  it  is  of  the  slightest  use  in  protecting  these  people 
who  are  employed  under  him.  To  be  of  any  [practical  common  sense  use  an 
abstract  should  be  made  in  the  Hebrew  character,. and  very  short,  just  showing 
what  the  workmen  have  a  right  to  under  the  Act.  This  is  constantly  evaded. 
I  have  been  round  myself  with  the  sub-inspector,  and  in  shop  after  shop  we 
found  none  of  these  on  the  wall;  and  when  the  man  is  asked  why,  he  says, 
"  I  have  it  in  a  drawer,  and  will  put  it  up,"  and  he  puts  it  up.  This  pretends  to 
be  a  protection  for  the  workmen,  but  in  no  sense  is  it  a  ()rotection  for  the 
workmen. 

525.  You  think  that  the  workmen  do  not  understand  it? 
Not  iu  the  least. 

526.  You  have  stated  also  that  the  Act  should  be  extended  to  adult  males, 
and  also  be  applied  to  ordinary  dwelling  houses  where  any  work  is  carried  out? 

Yes;  I  think  wherever  a  workshop  exists  it  ceases  to  be  a  home;  and  if  the 
people  who  are  at  work  are  unable  to  protect  themselves  sanitarily,  or  in  other 
ways,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  in  the  interest  of  the  next 
generation  the  stamina  of  the  population  is  not  seriously  injured. 

527.  You  mean  that  the  factory  inspector  should  have  access  to  any  man's 
house,  or  any  room  in  the  house,  if  work  is  carried  on  there  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

528.  Even  if  it  is  done  by  members  of  his  own  family? 

Yes,  even  by  members  of  his  own  family.  The  two  clauses  in  the  Act  of 
1878  are  the  principal  cover  to  most  of  the  abuses.  If  you  have  a  truckle  bed 
in  the  corner  of  a  room  (as  is  constantly  put  for  the  purpose),  and  one  of  the 
boys  sleeping  there,  that  room  is  exempt  from  visitation ;  it  is  a  living  room. 

529.  And  you  think  also  that  the  inspectors  under  the  Factory  Acts  and  the 
sanitary  authorities  do  not  pull  together;  that  they  rather  shift  the  responsibility 
from  one  to  the  other  ? 

I  think  so. 

530.  What  would  you  suggest  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  the  sanitary  officer  removed  from  the  risk  of  dismissal  by 
the  parochial  authorities  if  he  is  too  active  in  his  work.  The  sanitary  inspector 
is  not  infrequently  a  man  very  superior  to  the  parochial  authorities,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  him  secure  in  his  position,  so  that  he  could  fearlessly  report  abuses 
and  evils  without  the  possibility  of  reprimand  or  removal  in  consequence  of  his 
doing  his  duty.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  case  of  Dr.  Murphy,  who 
did  his  duty  in  St,  Pancras.  And  I  would  rather  see  the  sanitary  authority  and 
the  Factory  Act  inspector  both  under  the  Home  Office ;  that  is,  both  under  the 
Imperial  Government,  not  under  the  Local  Government. 

531.  Lord  Thring.~\  With  respect  to  extending  factory  inspection  to  adult 
"       (.^0.)  G  2  men, 
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men,  do  you  think  that  the  Lancashire  operative  who  belongs  to  a  trades  union, 
which  probably  has  20,000  members,  cannot  take  care  of  himself  ? 
Then  why  not  exempt  him  from  thf  Act. 

532.  How  would  you  do  it  ? 

1  submit  that  that  is  a  point  of  detail  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind 
to  overcome  ;  I  am  not  prepared  with  a  suggestion  at  present. 

533.  I  should  like  to  know  liow  you  say  it  is  a  point  of  detail.  If  you  have 
no  suggestion  I  will  not  press  you  U|)on  it? 

I  tliink  I  should  huve  ti-nierity  enough  to  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 
The  evils  of  which  we  iire  speaking  exist  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  trades  ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  registration  of  the  workshop  should  press  hardly 
upon  the  20,000  operatives  in  Lancashire  who  belong  to  a  trades  union. 

534.  I  want  to  know  how  you  would  distinguish  between  one  set  of  adult 
males  and  another  set  of  adult  males  : 

Vou  would  not ;  you  v\ouId  register  the  workshop. 

535.  Supposing  you  do,  what  follows? 
Inspection. 

536.  But  that  would  apply  equally  to  the  Lancashire  men  and  to  the  London 
men  ? 

But  inspection  would  be  for  abuses.  If  the  abuses  were  not  occurring  in- 
spection would  not  be  necess^iry.  1  am  informed,  by  the  large  manufacturers 
in  the  tailoring  trade,  peoide  employing-  500  and  GOO  men,  that  they  wouhl  not 
have  the  least  objection  to  inspection. 

537.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  the  working  hours,  not  about  sanitary  in- 
spection. You  say  that  these  unfortunate  men  work  18  or  20  hours;  you  say 
that  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law  in  the  case  of  adult  males  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  adult  women  ;  I  want  to  know  whetht-r  you  do  or  do  not  think  that  a 
Lancashire  man  can  take  cars  of  himself  upon  that  point 

I  do  think  that  a  Lancashire  man  can  take  care  of  himself  upon  that  point. 

538.  Then  if  a  Lancashire  man  can,  do  you  propose  to  extend  the  law  to 
him  ? 

Jf  there  is  an  abuse,  I  would. 

539.  How  can  vou  tell  antecedently  whether  there  is  an  abuse  or  not? 
That  is  almost  a  metaphysical  question. 

540.  It  is  a  very  practical  question? 

if  you  will  give  me  the  same  opporttmity  and  time  for  investigating  the 
Lancashire  trade  as  I  have  had  fur  this,  I  will  tell  you  antecedently  wheiher 
there  is  an  abuse  or  not  in  that  trade ;  1  know  that  there  is  an  abuse  here. 

541.  I  understand  that  you  would  wish  that  the  law  prohibiting  certain  hours 
of  labour  beyond  a  certain  maximum  should  be  applied  to  adult  males? 

I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  clause  as  to  working  hours, 
under  which  women  and  girls  now  work,  to  men,  because  I  think  the  registration 
of  workshops  would  destroy  the  little  men,  and  would  drive  the  trade  into  larger 
hands,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  these  people  to  treat  their  men  better. 

542.  Earl  of  Derby.']  How  would  the  registration  of  workshops  effect  that 
object  ? 

The  registration  of  workshops  would  have  very^  much  the  same  effect  as  it 
has  in  the  tailoring  trade  now. 

543.  What  is  that? 

An  inspector  can  go  in  any  time  after  the  prescribed  hours  and  see  that  the 
women  and  girls  are  not  at  work. 

544.  Lord  Thring.']  Then  you  would  apply  to  the  workshops  having  adult 
males  the  same  rules  as  you  apply  to  workshops  having  females  ? 

Not  all  of  them. 

545.  What 
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.545.  What  do  you  mean  by  registerin^c  a  workshop? 

I  mean  by  registering  a  workshop  ihat  a  certificate  should  only  be  issued  to 
the  master  of  the  workshop  on  certain  specific  sanitary  requirements  having 
been  carried  out,  principally  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  workshoj). 

54.6.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  about  the  prohibiting  of  excessive  hours 
of  work ;  how  do  you  propose  to  prohibit  excessive  hours  of  work  amongst 
the  adult  males  in  this  trade  r 

I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  included  in  an  Act.  I  think  the  evil 
of  the  Lancashire  operative  coining  under  it  is  a  much  less  evil  than  tiie 
evil  that  now  exists. 

You  would  suggest  that  the  houi  s  of  male  labour  should  be  generally 
limited  as  well  as  female  ? 
I  would. 

548.  Earl  of  Derhy.~\  Starting  from  that  point,  namely,  that  you  are  pre- 
jiared  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  of  adult  males  in  all  occupations,  are  you 
prepared  to  take  any  steps  for  insuring  their  obtaining  the  same  amount  of 
wages  as  before  r 

No. 

549.  As  I  understand  it,  these  men  work  in  the  trade  you  have  been  de- 
scribing 18  hours  a  day,  and  obtain  with  those  hours  of  work  a  bare  subsistence? 

A  bare  subsistence. 

550.  If  you  reduce  them  compulsorily  to,  say,  12  hours  a  day,  will  they  con- 
tinue to  earn  that  subsistence  or  will  they  earn  less  ? 

I  should  think  that  at  first  the  change  will  be  accompanied  by  great  distress 
whatever  change  is  made,  but  that  gradually,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the 
law  being  applicable  to  all,  prices  will  re-assert,  themselves. 

.'551.  That  is  10  say,  that  by  preventing  a  man  from  working  18  hours  a  day 
you  will  enable  him  to  get  for  12  hours  work  as  mucli  pay  as  he  now  gets  for 
18  hours  ? 

Using  the  term  12  hours  generally,  I  think  it  would  be  longer  than  that;  I 
think  if  it  were  14  or  15  hours  even  it  would  not  be  a  very  great  hardship. 

,552.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  I  did  not  quite  hear  what  was  your  plan  for  registra- 
tion of  workshops ;  did  you  mean  that  they  were  to  come  under  the  Factory 
Act,  or  did  you  mean  a  special  registration  ot  a  new  kind  ? 

I  referred  to  a  special  registration  where  th^;  certificate  or  mark  of  registration 
was  affixed  outside  the  building. 

553.  \Aliat  would  be  the  object  of  the  registration  ? 

In  order  to  render  the  workshops  accessible  to  the  visits  of  the  inspectorial 
authority. 

.5 -,4.  What  would  be  the  proper  definition  of  a  workshop  ? 
The  different  trades  would  require  d liferent  definitions  made  by  practical 
men. 

555.  How  many  people  working  together  in  the  same  room  would  constitute, 
in  your  opinion,  a  workshop  ? 
Three  men. 

550.  Whether  of  the  same  family  or  not? 
Yes. 

.557-  Therefore  would  you  propose  to  include  in  the  workrooms  you  would 
register  the  private  roonis  of  a  family  in  which  they  lived  ? 
If  they  were  habitually  used  tor  work. 

558.  And  would  you  propose  to  charge  a  fee  for  registration  ? 
1  would  charge  a  stiti'  fee. 

559.  What  is  your  idea  ? 
£.  5. 

(50.)  G  3  560.  Then 
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560.  Then  your  object,  I  presume,  would  be  to  crush  out  the  small  work- 
shops altogether  ? 

To  crush  out  the  small  men ;  I  want  to  drive  the  knifer  back  to  knifins-. 

561.  And  you  would  make  it  apply  equally  to  the  family  workshop  ? 
Absolutely. 

562.  Lord  Thring.']  Supposing  it  happens  that  a  family  are  sewing  in  their 
room,  a  mother  and  her  daughters,  is  that  a  workshop  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  point  out  a  great  many  hard  cases  of  that  sort, 
and  that  it  would  press  hardly  upon  some  individuals;  but  it  is  a  choice  of 
evils. 

5(^3.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Do  you  not  think  that  some  advantage  might  accrue 
from  a  registration  of  workrooms  ;it  a  small  fee,  in  order  that  one  might  know 
what  were  workroom^,  and  where  they  were? 

Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

564  That  would  be  better  than  nothing  ? 
Very  much  better  than  nothing. 

565.  Lord  Clinton.}  Would  you  apply  this  limitation  of  hours  of  adult  males 
to  all  trades  ? 

If  it  were  a  necessity  of  the  case,  if  it  could  not  be  done  without;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  practical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  apply  it  to  the  cases  where  the 
absues  exist. 

566.  You  would  have  first  to  ascertain  those  cases  ? 
As  your  Lordships  are  now  ascertaining, 

567.  Lord  Rothschild.^  You  said  that  you  would  regulate  the  hours  of 
labour;  if  the  hours  were  regulated  would  it  prevent  a  man  from  being  engaged 
in  more  than  cne  trade  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  precariousness  of  the  employment  of  which  we  are 
speaking  to-day  is  so  great  that  a  man  never  knows  when  he  is  going  to  be 
employed  and  when  he  is  going  to  be  idle,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
his  work. 

568.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  As  your  object  appears  to  be  to  prohibit  the  existence 
of  these  workshops  ijy  a  heavy  licence  duty,  would  your  vie^v  be  equally  met  if 
they  were  absolutely  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament.'^ 

Yes. 

569.  Chairman.]  Do  you  consider  it  of  greater  importance  that  the  labour  of 
adult  males  should  be  limited,  or  that  the  workshops  should  be  registered; 
whicli  of  the  two  is  the  more  important,  in  your  opinion  ? 

1  think  the  registration  of  workshops  is  the  more  important. 

570.  With  that  object  of  inspection  ? 
Yes,  if  accompanied  by  the  fee. 

571.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  about  the  women  and  children  working;  do 
they  work  tiiese  long  hours? 

They  do  in  the  shirt  trade,  enormous  hours. 

572.  But  in  this  trade,  do  tliey  ? 

Not  in  this  trade.  Vei'y  ofien  the  wife  packs  the  boots  for  going  to  shop,  nnd 
is  up  at  night  late  helping,  but  tlie  employment  of  women  is  not  usual  in  the 
boot  trade. 

573.  You  spoke  about  the  exceedingly  bad  quality  of  the  boots  turned  out; 
does  not  that  tend  of  itself  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  trade,  because  people  will 
not  continue  to  buy  goods  of  that  bad  quality  r 

I  think  that  when  I  quoted  the  figures  of  the  small  increase  in  the  exports, 
that  rather  showed  that  we  are  suffering  very  much  from  not  turning  out  good 
work. 

574-  You 
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574.  You  think  that  if  better  work  were  the  result  trade  would  increase  ? 
1  am  told  so  by  the  colonial  merchants. 

575.  You  do  not  think  that  any  legislative  interference  would  cause  loss  to 
the  trade  ? 

I  thiuk  it  might  temporarily,  after  the  change  was  made,  but  only  temporarily. 
Bouts,  for  example,  that  we  are  seiuling  to  South  Africa,  and  that  the  Kaffirs  are 
beginning  to  wear  melt  in  the  first  shower  of  rain.  If  those  boois  were  good 
the  Kaffirs  would  continue  to  buy  ;  they  are  |)eo])le  who  are  exti-aordinarily 
depend.ent  upon  fashion,  whether  in  boots  or  anything  else ;  they  would  con- 
tinue to  buy  boots  of  that  particuhir  brand;  but  in  consequence  of  their  being 
bad  they  never  go  in  for  those  boots  again. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


SAMUEL  WILDMAN,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

.576.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  trade  ."^ 
Boot  finisher. 

577.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  country? 
Ten  years. 

57S.  Where  did  you  come  from? 
I  am  an  Austro-Hungarian. 

579.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee  what  your  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  (country  were  r 

The  reason  I  came  was  that  I  could  not  make  a  living  in  my  country. 

580.  What  trade  were  you  engaged  in  there  ? 
1  was  a  teacher. 

581.  ^V'hy  did  you  suppose  that  you  would  be  any  better  able  to  get  a  living 
in  this  country? 

1  did  not  know  that  I  should  be  able  to  get  a  living  in  this  country,  but  some 
of  my  friends  wrote  a  letter  to  my  country  saying  that  I  cuuld  make  a  better 
living  in  England  ;  therefore,  I  came  over  to  London. 

5 82.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee  what  took  place  on  your  arriving  ; 
how  long  vou  were  in  getting  work,  and  what  kind  of  work  it  was  r 

When  I  first  came  over  to  Loudon  I  tried  for  three  months  to  find  a  situation 
where  i  should  not  have  to  learn  a  trade,  but,  at  last,  as  I  saw  I  could  not  get 
anything  else,  I  was  obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  and  I  went  into  the  employ  of  a 
boot  and  shoe  finisher.  He  told  me  that  in  four  weeks  I  could  learn  the  trade, 
and  after  the  four  weeks  he  snid  I  should  be  able  to  earn  my  living.  1  went,  in 
the  first  place,  to  work  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  at  two  o'clock,  past  raid- 
day,  1  had  not  had  my  dinner,  and  I  asked  my  master  if  I  could  not  have  time 
to  have  dinner  ;  he  said,  "  The  tim.e  to  have  dinner  is  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  and  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  go  to  the  shop  of  the  manufac- 
turer." J  asked  him,  "  Shall  I  be  obliged  to  work  so  long  without  having 
dinner  r"  he  gave  me  the  answer  that  according  to  the  place  I  should  have  to 
work. 

583.  Eail  of  Onslow.]  What  do  you  think  he  meant  by  that? 
That  if  I  had  a  good  master  I  could  go  to  dinner  any  time. 

5S4.  Chairman.']  Till  when  did  you  work  at  night? 

Till  12  the  first  night ;  at  12  o'clock  at  night  the  master  told  me  that  if  I 
CHii-e  in  by  five  o'clock  the  next  niorning-  I  should  leave  off  earlier ;  I  came  in 
by  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  he  kept  me  until  half-past  12  midnight; 
so  I  was  obliged  to  work  four  weeks. 

(50.)  G  4  8.",.  Do 
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585.  Do  you  mean  that  you  generally  worked  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
past  midiiigiitr 

Till  half-past  12  midnight. 

586.  Lord  Rothschild.]  This  is  10  years  ago? 
Ten  yt  ars  ago. 

5 •'^7.  Ltjrd  Clinton.]  How  many  days  in  the  week  did  that  last  ? 

vSix  ;  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  When 
I  came  to  be  a  ])iece  worker  I  went  to  another  master.  1  asked  him  for  a  job  ; 
he  gave  me  a  job,  but  he  told  me  tiiat  I  must  still  work  from  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  12  midnight.  I  asked  him  if  I,  as  a  piece  worker,  must 
work  as  long  as  when  J  was  a  day  worker  at  weekly  wages,  and  he  told  me  a 
piece  worker  must  also  work  as  late,  if  not  he  couhi  not  have  his  work  done  in 
time  to  go  to  the  manufacturer,  and  that  if  it  was  a  few  minutes  after  time  he 
would  not  have  any  moie  woik  the  next  day.  After  that,  when  I  had  been  in 
the  trade  two  years  or  three  years,  I  inquired  if  I  could  not  go  and  see  some 
men  of  ti  e  trades  union  in  the  boot  and  shoe  line.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
gcneriil  n.eeting  by  the  trades  union  in  the  "  Cherry  Tree,"  Kiuiisland-road. 
'J  he  secretary  of  the  trades  union  stood  on  the  platform,  and  he  said  that  the 
trade  w.is  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  but  he  said,  "  we  will  go  out  on  the  strike 
in  some  })laces  (he  mentioned  the  names),  and  we  will  try  to  get  better  wages." 
1  asked  a  friend  of  mine  to  explain  to  me  what  the  secretary  said  ;  he  ex])lained 
it  to  me  in  the  very  few  words  that  1  have  said  just  now,  but  afterwai'ds  I  tried 
that  we  should  have  a  little  union  between  us  foreigners  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
hne.  It  happened  that  we  did  constitute  a  society  five  years  ago.  The  leason 
we  did  it  was  that  we  were  working  18  and  20  hours  a  day,  and  we  could  not 
get  a  living  ;  we  thought  that  by  means  of  that  society  we  should  be  nble  to  get 
better  wages  and  work  regular  hours.  As  to  the  wages  which  we  have  got,  still 
by  working  fiom  G  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  till  12  or  1  at  midnight,  we  can 
earn  4  s.  or  5  s.,  or  6     a  day  ;  30  s.  a  w  eek. 

588.  Eail  of  Oyislow.]  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  people  there  were  in  this 
society,  and  what  nationality  they  were  ? 

We  had  in  the  society  only  Jews;  there  were  a  few  Englishmen,  but  very  few 
of  them. 

589.  And  how  many  were  there? 

There  were  in  at  the  same  thne  about  200.  Then  with  regard  to  the  30*. 
which  we  earn  a  week,  that  is  only  at  the  time  when  we  are  busy,  from  April 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  and  sometimes  till  the  beginning  of  July. 

590.  Chairman.']  That  is  two  or  thri'C  months  ? 

Yes.  We  reckon  it  out  that  taking  it  all  through  the  year  if  a  man  is  a  very 
quick  workman  he  can  make  his  wages  15*.  a  week  ;  but  if  a  workman  cannot 
earn  30*.  a  week  in  the  busy  time,  then  it  comes  to  13*.  or  14*.  a  week  wages 
to  the  man  all  the  year  round. 

591.  In  what  branch  of  the  trade? 

lioot  finishing.  Out  of  that  money  we  have  got  to  pay  our  rent  and  to  get 
our  hving.  I  hope  you  will  not  i)ress  me  to  give  the  name  of  the  master  from 
whom  I  got  this  boot;  but  that  is  the  style  in  which  the  master  gets  it  from 
the  manufacturer  {handing  in  a  hoot).  The  next  boot  shows  us  what  the 
master  (the  knifer)  did  to  it  till  the  workman  took  it  in  hand,  and  the  workman 
must  bring  it  so  far  {producing  another  boot). 

592.  How  many  processes  does  it  go  through  to  bring  it  to  that  result  ? 

We  have  got  to  take  the  shoe  in  hand.  First  we  must  file  the  top  piece  with 
a  file  ;  then  we  have  got  to  smooth  the  top-piece  with  a  smooth  file  ;  then  we 
have  got  to  sandpaper  the  heel  and  the  top-piece  ;  then  we  have  got  to  blacken 
round  with  ink.  When  the  boot  is  black  you  have  to  take  a  burnisher,  a  large 
lump  of  iron,  and  warm  it,  and  burnish  the  waist  ;  then  we  have  got  to  take  an 
edge-iron,  and  to  work  round  the  edge  with  it ;  then  we  have  to  take  a  chatinel- 
iron,  and  to  warm  it,  and  to  put  wax  on  the  waist,  and,  with  the  channel-iron, 
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to  work  out  til e  wai?t;  then  we  have  got  to  take  a  stitch-wheel,  and  to  set 
round  the  edge  ;  then  we  have  2:ot  to  take  again  the  burnisher,  to  make  it 
warm,  and  to  burnish  the  heels  till  the  heels  shine  ;  then  we  have  to  take  ink 
and  to  black  over  again  the  heel,  and  to  burnish  it  again  with  a  hot  iron  till  it 
gets  a  polish;  tlien  we  have  to  take  wax  and  put  right  round  upon  the  heel, 
and  to  take  a  bunker,  or  dummy,  and  to  work  with  it  till  the  wax  goes  right  in 
in  the  heel;  and  after  that  we  have  got  to  burnish  with  the  burnisher  the  top- 
piece  to  make  it  shine,  so  that  every  screw  of  the  top-piece  shall  be  able  to  be 
seen ;  and  then  we  must  polish  over  the  heel  and  the  top-piece  with  polish,  and 
set  round  the  heel  a  seal-wheel  ;  then  we  have  take  a  heel-iron  and  to  set  the 
crease  here  round  the  top-piece  ;  then  we  have  got  to  scrape  the  bottoms  ;  when 
the  bottoms  are  scraped  we  have  got  to  sandpaper  them  till  the  bottom  gets 
smoothed  like  that  [pointing)  ;  tlien  we  have  got  to  sandpaper  in  pumice-stone 
or  bottom-ljall ;  then  we  must  mark  these  strips  here,  as  it  is  on  this  boot,  with 
a  knife,  and  black  the  strips,  and  burnish  the  channels  that  tliey  may  get 
shiny  ;  then  we  have  got  to  put  round  on  the  fore  part  oxalic  acid'  and  set  the 
fore-part  ii-on  ;  then  we  have  got  to  rub  off  the  wax  and  to  give  a  little  polish  on 
it  again,  and  to  clean  it  over  wMth  a  rag.  Then,  when  we  have  got  damped 
bottoms  or  washed-in  bottoms,  after  the  sandpapering  we  must  wash  it  in  with 
sucli  a  kind  of  stuff"  that  the  bottoms  should  get  a  shine  ;  and  then  make  the 
strips  and  the  fore  part  iron,  and  then  clean  it  over,  and  lake  it  off  from  the  last 
and  tack  it  together.    If  the  manufacturer  pays  4  ^.  a  dozen  the  finisher  gets  2  s. 

.593.  Does  one  man  do  all  these  various  processes  ? 
Veb. 

594.  The  same  man  goes  through  it  all  ? 
Yes. 

.595.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter bu)-?/.]  Does  one  finisher  get  25.  for  the 
dozen '! 

Mr.  Arnold  White.]  The  2  s.  are  divided  among  the  finishers  ;  if  a  man 
does  a  dozen  himself  he  gets  the  2  s. 

596.  Lord  Rothschild  (to  the  Witness).]  How  long  does  it  take  to  finish  a 
boot? 

It  takes  six  or  seven  hours  for  a  quick  working  man  to  do  a  dozen  pairs ;  but 
we  have  got  some  classes  of  work  where  the  work  pays  only  3  s.  a  dozen  ;  the 
working  man  also  has  got  only  1  6d.  a  dozen  for  that  work.  You  must  take 
into  consideration  that  a  man  has  to  work  on  a  dozen  pair  of  boots  seven  hours, 
and  cannot  earn  more  than  2*.  ;  then  if  he  works  15  or  16  hours  he  will  have 
45.  a  day  if  he  makes  two  dozen  ;  but  we  have  got  some  classes  of  work  that  pays 
3  5.  a  dozen  and  2  5.  6d.  &  dozen;  then  the  finisher,  the  working  man,  has 
only  half  of  it,  and  out  of  what  he  earns  he  must  get  a  living  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

597.  Chairman.']  Does  it  take  as  long  to  finish  a  dozen  of  the  cheaper  kind  as  of 
the  better  kind  ? 

.'\n  hour  less  for  the  quickest  working  man.  From  those  wages  which  I  can 
earn  by  that  kind  of  work  1  must  maintain  my  family ;  I  have  got  a  wife  and 
six  children,  and  1  live  in  one  room  only;  1  pay  45.  rent  for  it.  T  hope  you 
will  consider  now  how  we  can  possibly  get  a  living  from  that,  and  what  our 
circumstances  are. 

5y8.  Yours  is  piece-work  ? 
Yes. 

599.  I  do  not  clearly  understand ;  that  means,  I  suppose,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  given  you  to  do  ? 

Yes,  I  have  got  to  do  six  pair  or  10  pair,  or  a  dozen  pair  each  time. 

600.  You  can  do  that  quantity  of  work  as  quickly  as  you  can,  or  you  may  be 
as  long  as  you  like  ? 

Yes. 


(50.) 
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601.  Then  T  do  not  clearly  understand  how  it  is  that  you  are  bound  to  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  as  if  you  were  working  for  a  daily  wage  r 

We  are  bound  to  work  so  many  hours  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  get  a  living  with 
our  children. 

602.  What  I  understand  is,  that  the  man  who  employs  you  gives  you  a 
?(rtain  quantity  of  work  to  do  ;  if  \  ou  could  do  it  in  12  hours  you  could  go  ; 
you  could  get  your  money  having  done  that  quantity  of  work  ;  if  it  takes  you 
16  hours  you  have  to  work  16  hours,  and  if  18  you  have  to  work  18  hours  ? 

I  have  to  work  long  hours  in  order  to  earn  more  money.  Urdess  I  do  the 
work  which  is  given  me  by  a  certain  time  I  am  not  employed. 

603.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Becausi  the  master  receives  the  work  from  tlie  wholesale  shop  who  require  it 
to  be  delivered  at  once,  and  unless  the  master  returns  it  in  the  proper  time  the 
wholesale  shop  will  not  employ  him  again. 

604.  How  many  men  are  working  with  you  ? 
Four. 

^•05.  Under  one  knifer  ? 
Yes. 

606.  Is  that  the  general  proportion  ? 

Some  of  them  employ  four  men,  some  two  or  three,  hut  some  workshops 
employ  eight  or  nine  or  ten  men  ;  and  he  has  got  two  knifers  he  keeps  under 
him. 

607.  But  one  knifer  can  keep  up  witii  the  work  of  four  men  ? 
Yes,  if  he  is  a  quick  knifer. 

f^o8.  He  is  working  himself  as  hard  as  anybody  else? 
Yes. 

609.  I  undeistand  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  now  for  about 
10  years  r 

Yes. 

610.  For  the  first  four  weeks  after  your  arrival  you  WDrked  for  nothing? 
Yes. 

611.  And  since  then  you  have  been  able  to  earn  at  the  rate  of  about  15*. 
a  week  all  the  year  round  r 

Y^es. 

612.  That  is  working  from  about  6  in  the  morning  till  12  midnight? 
Yes. 

613.  Are  you  obliged  to  feed  yourself  in  the  shop  ;  do  you  pay  for  your  own 
dinner  ? 

Yes,  but  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  master. 

614.  But  no  food  ? 

No  ;  and  the  breakfast  time  takes  only  so  long  tnat  we  working  men  are 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  coffee  gets  cold  and  drink  it  cool ;  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves till  e  to  drink  warm  coflee  because  the  work  does  not  earn  the  price,  and 
e  must  earn  so  much  as  to  get  a  living  for  f'ur  famihes- 

615.  How  long  do  you  have  for  your  dinner  ? 

Five  or  10  niinutes  ;  we  have  our  dinner  on  the  chair  by  the  side  where  we 
are  working. 

616.  How  many  days  do  you  work,  six  days  in  the  week  ? 
Yes,  when  it  is  busy. 

617.  When  it  is  not  busy,  what  then  ? 

We  must  wait  in  the  workshop  until  the  boots  conte  from  the  warehouse. 

618.  How  many  hours  in  the  week  arc  you  actually  at  work  in  bad  times  ? 
We  n  ust  come  to  the  workshop  and  wait  till  the  woi-k  comes  home.  Some- 
times 
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times  tlje  master  goes  to  the  shop  ar  12  dinner  time,  and  comes  home  b}^  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  work  must  be  in  the  next  morning,  and  we  are 
obligid  to  sit  and     I  on  with  the  work  till  12  or  one  at  night. 

619.  Then  you  are  in  the  shop  all  the  year  round  six  day  a  week  r 

Yes,  sometimes  the  v\ork  comes  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning;  sometimes 
the  work  comes  by  12  o'clock,  and  sometimes  by  four  or  hve  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  the  work  must  be  returned  finished  to  the 
manufactory  again. 

620.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Do  you  remain  in  the  shop  all  the  year  round  ? 
I  remain  in  the  shop,  but  1  do  not  work  all  the  year  round. 

621.  What  do  you  do  in  the  shop  when  you  are  not  working? 
We  wait  till  the  master  brings  the  work  from  the  warehouse. 

6 2  2.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  in  the  year  the  work  is  so  much  slacker  than 
at  other  ? 

because  the  wholesale  house  wants  the  work  returned  in  24  hours. 

623.  Chairman.]  ]  want  to  get  from  you  a  description  of  the  room  that  you 
work  in  ? 

The  room  is  4i  yards  square  with  fv\o  windows,  and  about  three  yards  high  ; 
there  are  two  ga>liglits  and  one  heating  light,  a  blow  pipe  ;  there  are  four  work 
men  besides  the  master  sitting  there. 

624.  Is  the  room  subject  to  s mitary  inspection  ? 
No  inspector  comes. 

6^5.  Never  has  been  inspected  ? 

Not  since  the  lime  that  I  have  heen  employed  there;  1  have  been  nine  months 
employed  there 

626.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Are  the  windows  often  open,  or  are  they  alwa}s  shut? 
Sometimes  they  are  open.    When  it  is  warm  in  the  room  we  open  the 

windows. 

627.  The  workmen  have  no  objection  t"  ihe  windows  being  open  ? 
No. 

628.  Chairman.]  Is  the  air  of  the  room  good  for  healih? 

I  am  not  sure  about  the  health  on  account  of  the  gas,  but  for  a  poor  man  it  is 
comfortable  on  account  of  the  heat. 

629.  Do  the  other  men  working  with  you  earn  about  the  same  wages? 
Not  all ;  some  of  them  earn  less. 

630.  The  lowest  would  be  what  ? 

In  the  busy  time  24  s.  to  28  s.  a  week  sometimes, 

631.  And  in  a  slack  time  r 
12  s.  or  13  s. 

632.  It  depends  upon  the  man's  being  a  good  workman. 

We  have  some  weeks  when  we  have  no  work  at  all.  In  the  months  of 
December  and  January  there  is  no  work  at  all. 

63  3.  You  earn  yourself  you  say  about  15  s.  a  week  all  the  year  round  ? 
Yes. 

634.  How  much  will  the  slowest  workman  earn  r 

The  slowest  working  man  will  earn  from  10  s.  to  12*,  a  week  all  the  vear 
round,  or  10     to  1 1  s. 

635.  Could  you  speak  any  English  when  you  arrived  in  England  ? 
No. 

636.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  you  go  to  the  workshop  every  day  during  the  month 
of  December  when  you  say  there  is  no  work  to  do  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  go  there  in  December  and  January,  because  my  master  gets 
(50.)  H  2  a  small 
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a  sm.ill  amount  of  work  in  from  the  wholesale  manufacturer  which  has  to  be 
finished  at  once,  and  he  said  if  I  did  not  go  there  every  day  then  I  should  not 
be  employed  in  the  business. 

637.  Earl  of  Onslow?!^  What  was  the  amount  of  your  earnings  in  Hungary 
before  you  came  over  ? 

I  was  in  a  yearly  situation.  So  long  as  I  was  in  the  school  as  a  teacher  I  had 
500  florins  a  year,  48     and  I  had  three  sacks  of  wheat. 

638.  And  your  dwelling  ? 
Dwelling  and  fuel. 

639.  When  you  came  over  10  years  ago  was  the  boot  finishing  trade  in  a 
better  or  a  worse  condition  than  it  is  now,  as  far  as  payment  goes  ? 

It  was  in  a  little  better  position  than  it  is  now,  but  not  very  much. 

(^40.  Are  vou  earning  less  wages  now  than  when  you  first  came  over  ? 
Yes. 

641.  Although  you  have  improved  your  skill  .- 
Yes. 

642.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  Trade  Union  Society  that 
you  belonged  to  ;  how  long  did  that  society  last? 

Two  years. 

(543.  Why  did  it  break  down  ? 

The  first  one  lasted  nine  months,  and  the  second  was  a  society  that  we  had 
together  with  the  masters;  that  society  lasted  very  nearly  12  months. 

644.  And  did  it  result  in  raising  the  price  of  the  work  ? 
Of  course  we  could  get  more  wages  if  we  had  a  society. 

645.  And  why  do  you  not  find  it  possible  to  have  a  society? 

We  have  got  now  a  society  also,  but  very  few  members  in  the  society.  We 
have  got  in  our  society  now  about  68  members,  all  working  men. 

64C.  And  do  the  members  of  that  society  get  better  wages  than  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  society  r 
Not  yet. 

647.  Do  you  hope  to  ? 

We  hope  to.    If  our  society  were  to  increase  then  we  could  get  mow.  wages. 

648.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  more  wages  unless  you  get  in 
almost  the  whole  of  the  working  men  into  the  society  ? 

If  all  our  working  men  would  be  union  men  then  no  one  would  work  under 
price;  but  as  ail  our  working  men  are  not  union  men,  one  shop  does  not  pay 
rhe  work  so  good  as  others,  and  then  the  other  manufacturer  says,  "  If  he  can 
get  his  work  done  at  that  price,  so  can  I  mine."  Then  if  we  ask  our  master 
for  better  wages,  and  the  master  asks  the  manufacturer  for  better  wages,  he 
says  he  can  get  in  the  work  from  foreign  parts  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it  done 
in  England  ;  and  if  we  tell  him  we  cannot  do  the  work  for  the  same  price,  he 
says,  "  I  shall  put  out  the  work  to  other  finishers." 

649.  That  is  to  say  those  who  are  not  members  of  a  Trade  Union  Society 
take  work  at  a  less  price ;  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  ? 

Yes. 

650.  And  therefore  they  break  down  the  whole  visages  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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MAYER  FEILWEIL,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 
follows  (his  evidence  being  interpreted)  : 

651.  hord  Ro I /tschild.]  Where  do  you  come  from  r 
From  Russia. 

6.) 2.  From  which  part  ? 
From  Odessa. 

653.  Why  have  you  left  Odessa  ? 

I  was  a  soldier  for  five  years  ;  I  am  married,  and  have  left  my  wife  in  Odessa. 
I  have  no  children.  I  was  a  soldier.  I  went  from  Odessa  to  KiefF  to  work 
there,  and  the  authorities  at  Kieff  would  not  let  me  work  there  as  I  was  not 
born  at  KiefF,  but  at  Odessa.  I  came  overland  ;  I  worked  my  way  to  Cracow, 
and  from  there  to  Breslau,  and  from  there  to  Hamburg!),  and  from  there  to 
here.    I  came  over  here  with  a  brother  ;  we  went  to  friends  in  Whitechapel. 

654.  When  did  you  come  ? 

A  fortniiiht  ago ;  1  came  over  at  Passover. 

655.  How  many  came  with  you  ■ 
Eight  persons. 

656.  All  men  ? 

Two  women  and  six  men. 

657.  Have  you  any  friends  here  ? 
I  had  a  fellow  countryman  here. 

658.  How  have  you  lived 
I  got  no  living. 

650.  Who  has  helped  you  r 

I  was  told  when  I  came  here  that  my  countrymen  were  well  ofi",  and  I  found 
that  they  were  very  badly  off,  11  or  12  working  in  one  place. 

660.  And  they  told  you  to  go  to  your  countrymen? 
I  was  told  so  ;  I  am  living  in  Whitechapel  now. 

661.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  here  first  ;  where  did  you  go  ? 
When  I  arrived  1  went  to  a  countryman,  and  my  countryman  lived  very 

poorly.  My  countryman  wiote  to  me  that  if  I  was  so  badly  off  and  persecuted 
in  Russia,  I  had  better  come  over  here. 

662.  Earl  of  Ons'loiv.^  Did  you  come  over  principally  in  the  hope  of  earning 
wages  or  to  escape  persecution  ? 

1  came  here  because  when  I  had  done  serving  in  the  army  I  went  to  Kieff, 
and  the  authorities  turned  me  out  of  the  town  ;  and  I  was  turned  out  of  one 
town  after  another,  and  I  found  a  letter  from  my  people  to  come  over  here. 

663.  Lord  Rutlischild.]  How  are  you  living  now  r 
1  am  learning  to  be  a  slioemaker. 

664.  Who  gives  you  money  r 

I  live  with  my  people  ;  where  I  am  learning  the  trade  they  give  me  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  my  country  people  find  the  rest  or  it. 

665.  Chairman.]  Had  you  any  means  when  you  arrived  here  ? 
I  have  not  earned  a  living. 

666.  How  did  you  obtain  the  money  to  come  over  here ;  who  gave  it  you  ? 

It  cost  150  roubles.  My  wife's  mother  made  up  a  sum  for  me  and  all  my 
relatives  ;  they  gave  me  15  /. 

667.  1  want  to  know  whether  you  had  any  means  when  you  arrived  ;  how 
much  of  that  15  /.  was  remaining  over  when  you  came  to  London  ? 

1  had  3  s.  when  I  arrived  here  ;  I  got  off  the  ship  with  3  s.  in  my  pocket. 

(50.)  H  3  668.  Did 
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668.  Did  you  know  any  trade  when  you  landed  ? 

1  was  a  sugar  l)aker  in  Russia,  and  would  liave  worked  in  a  sugar  factory 
here,  only  1  cannot  speak  English,  and  can  only  work  witli  those  people  who 
speak  my  own  language. 

669.  What  trade  are  you  learning  now? 
I  am  learning  (he  boot-finishing  trade. 

670.  When  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  earn  wages  ? 

They  have  promised  to  teach  me  the  work  in  a  month,  and  then,  if  I  earn 
suflicient  money,  1  may  send  for  niy  wife.  1  shall  not  send  for  her  till  I  earn 
sufficient  money. 

671 .  Is  the  master  you  are  working  for  one  uf  your  friends  ? 
1  am  working  with  a  couniryman. 

672.  You  have  been  here  a  fortnight;  have  you  been  working  the  whole  time 
with  him  r 

I  came  over  at  Passover  ;  1  came  to  my  countryman,  and  s[)ent  some  time  at 
the  Shelter,  and  since  then  I  have  been  working. 

673.  What  hours  have  you  been  working  ? 
From  6  in  the  morning  till  12  at  night. 

674.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  place  where  you  work 't 
No. 

^75.  How  many  people  work  in  the  shop? 

Four  persons,  including  the  master.  My  mother  was  at  Kieff  with  three 
children.  I  heard  my  mother  was  in  Kieff,  so  I  went  there.  When  I  came  to 
Kieff  I  lound  my  mother  was  turned  out.  Then  I  registered  myself  at  one  of 
the  police  agencies,  and  I  told  them  that  I  had  been  sent  to  Kieff.  Then  I 
asked  the  Serjeant  or  the  chief  inspector  where  I  could  go  in  the  town,  and  he 
told  me  I  must  not  live  there  ;  1  said,  "Why  must  I  not  Uve  here;  I  am  a 
soldier."  He  said,  "  Soldiers  ar^  not  wortii  anything  in  this  town,  you  must 
go."  So  I  asked  him,  "Where  shall  I  go  ? He  said,  "Where  yon  like." 
Then  I  went  to  Radywill,  where  1  found  my  mother.  Wiien  I  came  there  I 
found  that  they  had  turned  my  mother  out  from  that  place  as  well,  so  I  returned 
to  Odessa  Then  I  found  my  mother  and  wife  there;  but,  as  I  could  not  support 
my  wife,  I  could  not  live  with  her.  When  1  left  the  army  they  took  everything 
away  from  me,  and  I  walked  about  in  a  ragged  condition,  and  in  that  condition 
I  went  to  Odessa.  Where  I  could  have  made  a  hvin^  they  would  not  let  me,  and 
where  they  would  have  allowed  it  I  coidd  not  make  a  living.  I  then  asked  my 
mother,  "What  shall  we  do  ?"  My  mother  told  me  that  in  London  she  heard 
that  they  would  not  persecute  me  as  much  as  they  did  there  ;  so  they  collected 
the  money  and  sent  me  o\  er  here.    I  have  a  brother  here  in  Loridon  as  well. 

076.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Did  you  bind  yourself  to  tlie  master  for  any  particular 
length  of  time  ? 

1  gave  my  employer  5*.  I  pawned  something  in  order  to  give  him  the  5*. 
I  have  to  work  for  a  month  for  nothing  in  order  to  learn  the  trade. 

677.  Chairman.]  What  kind  of  food  do  you  get  ? 

When  I  came  over  here  I  went  to  the  Shelter  for  14  days,  and  the  14  days 
expired  yesterday.  1  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  yesterday  ;  I  do  not  know 
where  1  shall  get  anything  to  eat. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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SOLOMON  HIRSCH,  is  called  in;  and,  havini>  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 
as  follows  (his  evidence  being  interpreted)  : 

678.  Cliairma7i.\  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 
About  six  moiilhs.  , 

679.  here  do  you  come  from  ? 
From  Kevic,  three  miles  from  Kovna. 

680.  Why  did  you  leave  Kevic  ? 

1  did  not  want  to  serve  the  Russian  Czar  in  the  armv. 

681.  What  werp  you  there? 
An  agricultural  labourer. 

682.  ^^  hat  induced  you  to  come  to  England  r 
I  ran  away,  having  no  mother  or  father  there. 

6cS;5.  Why  Co  England  ? 

They  all  came  here,  and  I  came  with  them. 

684.  Do  you  mean  that  people  from  the  same  neighbourhood  came? 
Yes,  some  of  my  countrymen  came  with  me. 

685.  How  (lid  you  get  the  money  to  get  here,  and  how  did  you  get  here? 
I  made  a  collection  among  my  friends. 

686.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  - 

It  cost  me  15  roubles  to  come  here,  305. 

687.  By  what  route? 

I  came  to  Hamburgh  with  the  ship,  and  from  Hamburgli  to  London  by 
ship.    Ten  men  and  eight  women  came  with  me. 

688.  When  you  left  home  had  you  any  idea  what  you  were  going  to  do 
when  you  got  liere  ? 

I  had  no  idea  when  1  came  to  London  what  I  would  do,  but  I  had  the  address 
of  a  countr}  man  of  mine,  and  I  went  direct  to  my  countryman. 

689.  Was  the  money  paid  for  your  passage  raised  by  your  own  friends  ? 
Yes. 

690.  How  much  money  did  you  have  on  landing? 

Four  shillings  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  1  went  to  my  countryman. 

691.  What  did  you  do  tiien  ? 

When  1  came  to  my  couniryman  he  started  me  at  once  to  work;  my 
countryman  is  a  boot  ti)iisher. 

092.  Did  he  take  you  into  the  same  shop  as  himself? 

He  took  me  to  the  shop  with  him,  and  took  me  under  his  care.  My 
countryman  was  working  for  a  sub-contractor,  and  he  took  me  under  his  care 
and  taught  me  the  particular  h ranches. 

693.  Did  you  earn  any  wages  the  first  week  ? 

He  gave  me  nothing  tin  Hrst  week,  but  he  gave  me  food,  and  he  gave  me  a 
shilling  for  the  second  week  with  food. 

694.  What  do  you  earn  now 

1  do  not  work  for  my  countryman  now  ;  I  earn  8*,  a  week.  I  earned  5  a 
week  by  my  countryman  ;  he  would  not  j.^ive  me  any  more  work  afterwards,  so  I 
had  to  leave,  and  now  1  earn  8*. 

695.  Earl  of  Onslow. \  Is  that  a  weekly  wage? 

1  get  8*.  the  whole  of  the  week  whether  I  work  or  do  not.    I  start  on  Sunday 
morning,  commencing  at  seven  and  work  up  till  10;  and  the  other  days  I  start 
(50.)  H  4  at 
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at  six  and  work  rig-lit  up  (ill  10  as  well,  but  on  Thursday  I  work  up  to  12  o'clock, 
and  Fiiday  come  again  at  6,  then  I  work  till  sunset. 

6cj6.  Chairinan.]  And  earn  Ss.  a  week? 
Yes. 

697.  Did  you  go  to  the  Shelter  on  arriving  ? 

No,  Tdid  not  go  to  the  Shelter;  I  went  with  my  countrymen, 

698.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  became  of  the  men  and  women  that  were  with 
you 

No,  I  do  not. 

699.  What  food  do  you  get  ? 

I  receive  8^-.  a  week,  an.d  buy  my  own  food. 

700.  What  food  ? 

Only  bread,  tea,  and  coffee  ;  no  meat,  no  fish. 

701.  How  far  arc  you  from  the  place  where  you  woik  ? 

I  only  live  a  fesv  minutes  walk  from  the  place  where  I  work. 

702.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  lodgings  ? 

I  pay  2  s.  a  week  fur  lodging,  and  tliere  are  five  persons  sleeinng  in  the  same 
room  ;  there  are  women  in  tlie  same  room  ;  I  do  not  sleep  in  a  bed,  I  sleep  on 
the  floor. 

703.  How  many  work  in  the  place  where  yoa  are  working  r 
Four  men  altogether,  including  the  master. 

Tlie  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Mar f is,  IT  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  ClIEFORD  of  CnUDLEIGH. 


Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRV  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


SAMUEL  WILDMAN,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

704.  Earl  of  0;<.v/o?r.]  I  was  asking  you,  if  3  0U  recollect,  when  the  Committee 
adjourned  upon  the  last  occasion,  as  to  the  reasons  why  you  were  unable  to 
continue  the  existence  of  the  trade  societies  vvliich  had  been  formed  1 

Because  our  men  do  not  earn  enough  wages  to  get  their  living,  and  they  are 
afraid  sometimes  to  come  to  the  meetings.  If  the  master  who  employs  them, 
or  the  manufiieturer,  knows  tiiat  a  man  is  a  society  man,  a  union  man,  he  will 
get  discharged  ;  and  the  moment  the  master  ascertains  tlie  fact,  the  man  is 
immediately  replaced.  Not  oidy  do  the  kiiifers  discharge  the  finishers  if  they 
belong  to  a  union,  but  tlie  manufacturers  themselves  lequire  the  deposit  of  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  knifers  as  surety  against  a  strike  in  the  execution  of  an 
order, 

Mr  Arnold  White.']  The  witness  means  that  the  manufacturers,  having 
large  export  orciers  10  carry  out,  insure  themselves  against  the  risk  of  failure 
from  strike  by  demanding  from  the  knifers  a  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  as 
security  against  their  men  striking. 

705.  Earl  of  Onslow  (to  the  Witness).^  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  amongst 
the  men  on  account  of  your  not  all  speaking  the  same  language  ? 

They  are  only  Jews,  but  some  of  ttiem  speak  English,  and  almost  all  of  them 
speak  a  jargon. 

70(3.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  union  together  because  the  men 
speak  different  languages  ? 

Wc  speak  tvvo  languages  at  our  unions. 

707.  Do  you  find  the  same  difficulty  as  was  found  in  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  ? 

Those  that  speak  the  jargon  idso  join  our  society. 

708.  But  is  tlierc  a  difficulty  in  increasing  the  union  because  of  that  ? 
Yes,  there  is. 

709.  And  do  you  find  it  possible  to  got  men  to  join  your  union  who  have  only 
just  landed  in  Enuland  ? 

We  should  find  it  possiMe  if  your  Lordships  would  help  us.  We  should  like 
that  an  Act  should  he  passed  by  Parliament  that  we  should  work  only  regular 
hours ;  then  eveiy  one  of  them  would  belong  to  our  union. 

(50.)  1  710.  Will 
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710.  Will  the  greeners  join  the  union  ? 

Yes,  they  would  if  we  were  to  have  short  hours. 

711.  Is  it  difficult  to  make  the  union  strung  because  of  the  greeners  always 
coming  over,  because  they  go  and  take  the  work  under  price  ? 

Yes,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  make  the  union  strong. 

712.  Chairman.'}  What  is  the  name  of  the  society  ? 

Tlie  Jewish  Journeymen  Working-men  Boot  Finisher's  Society. 

713.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  society  ? 

One  object  of  the  society  is  that  if  one  of  our  members  gets  ill  he  ^hall  be 
assisted  during  the  time  when  he  is  not  able  to  follow  his  employment,  and 
another  object  is  to  protect  the  men,  that  the  manufacturers  should  not  reduce 
the  price  of  the  work  as  has  been  done  up  till  now. 

714.  In  fact,  yoLi  want  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  your  wages  ? 
Yes, 

715.  That  you  can  only  do  if  you  manage  to  get  all  the  working  men  into  the 
union  ? 

Yes. 

716.  And  that  would  he  useless  if  you  have  greeners  coming  over  here  who 
are  obliged  to  woi  k  for  any  wages  they  can  get  '. 

Yes. 

717.  Earl  of  Onsloiv  ]  You  said  that  you  thought  you  could  form  these  unions 
if  Parliament  passed  a  law  restricting  tlie  hours  to  something  very  much  less 
than  they  are  now  ? 

Yes. 

718.  M^ould  you  be  prepared  to  accept  a  proportionate  rfstriction  in  the 
amount  of  your  wages  ? 

As  to  the  amount  of  t!:e  wages,  it  could  be  done  so  far  better,  that  we  would 
have  work  regular  all  through  the  year,  instead  of  what  we  do  now,  working  one 
week  daily  18  or  19  hours,  we  would  work  12  hours  a  day,  and  then  we  could 
have  very  nearly  two  weeks,  where  now  we  only  have  one  week. 

719.  You  think  that  you  would  get  the  work  mote  evenly  divided  over  the 
whole  of  the  year  ? 

Yes ;  we  are  piece-workers ;  we  do  not  get  weekly  wages. 

/  720.  Chairman.]  You  told  us  ihat  when  trade  was  bad  you  sometimes  had 

no  work  to  do  for  a  number  of  days  ? 
Yes. 

721.  Then  you  get  an  order  which  has  to  be  done  at  once  ? 
Yes. 

722.  So  that  you  have  to  work  perhaps  18  hours  a  day  till  it  is  finished  ? 
Yes. 

723.  How  do  you  account  for  that ;  I  mean  how  do  vou  account  for  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  several  days,  and  perhaps  a  week  or  two,  without  your 
getting  any  orders,  and  then  when  you  do  get  an  order  it  must  be  finished 
at  once  ? 

The  irregularity  and  absence  of  system  is  ia  the  manufacturers  ;  it  is  not  in 
consequence  of  the  order  being  one  that  has  to  be  finished  at  a  certain  time, 
but  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturers  give  it.  The 
manufacturer  has  always  got  his  order  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  when  he 
gives  it  out  to  the  finisher ;  but  it  is  usual  that  if  the  knifer  goes  to  the  shop 
of  the  manufacturer  at  12  o'clock,  dinner  time,  the  manufacturer  keeps  him 
there  till  four  or  five  o'clock,  past  midday,  and  then  he  gives  him  out  four  or 
five  dozen  of  boots  to  finish,  and  he  tells  him  that  he  must  have  them  in  the 
next  morning  by  9  or  10  o'clock.  That  is  why  we  are  compelled  to  work  so 
late,  and  the  work  is  therefore  irregular. 

724.  Why 
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724.  Why  does  the  manufacturer  do  that? 

The  rear-on  why  he  docs  it  is  that  he  knows  that  if  one  will  not  bring  him 
in  the  work  the  next  morniiiLi  he  can  discharae  hitn,  and  put  in  his  place 
another.  ' 

725.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  good  does  it  do  to  the  manufacture'^ 
to  keep  back  the  orders  in  that  way  ? 

He  can  gi  t  his  order  done  cheaper  and  better.  The  manufacturer  gets  paid 
earlier  if  the  goods  are  delivered  earlier. 

726.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  the  Committee  what  you  pay  for  your 
lodgings  ? 

Four  shillings  a  week. 

727.  For  how  many  rooms  ? 
For  one  room. 

728.  Have  vou  a  wife? 

A  wife  and  six  children.  And  this  4  s.  I  am  not  able  to  pay  reguhirly. 
I  can  send  you  in  my  rent  book  to  show  you  that  I  am  four  weeks  behind. 

729.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  live  in  the  same  h^use  ? 
In  tiie  building  about  100. 

730.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  your  room  ? 

About  four  and  a  half  vards  or  five  yards  square,  and  two  windows,  something 
like  that. 

731.  Have  you  ever  measured  it? 

No ;  but  I  thmk  it  will  be  very  near  that. 

732.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  two  "  greeners  "  who  were  examined  here 
the  other  day  of  the  name  of  Hirsch  and  Feilweil ;  were  you  here  when  they 
gave  their  evidence  ? 

Yes.  • 

733.  From  your  knowledge,  was  their  evidence  peculiar,  or  are  there  many 
others  in  the  same  circumstances  ? 

There  are  many  others  in  the  same  circumstances. 

734.  You  think  that  they  are  general  average  specimens  of  the  "  greeners 
as  they  arrive  in  this  country  ? 

They  are  mostly  like  them. 

735.  Now,  from  your  knowledge,  do  you  consider  your  position  as  a  finisher 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  must  finishers,  or  to  be  about  the  same  ;  are  you  better 
off  than  most  of  them  ? 

I  am  about  the  same  as  others. 

736.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury P\  If  you  had  shorter  hours,  would  you 
work  for  smaller  wages;  should  you  wish  to  have  shorter  hours  and  smaller 
wages.  1  mean  if  you  have  work  all  the  year,  would  you  wish  to  work  shorter 
hours  and  have  smaller  wages  ? 

iNot  smaller  wages  than  we  have  got  now. 

737.  The  same  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  work  all  the  year ;  that  is  what 
you  want? 

We  would  expect  to  have  more  wages  than  we  have  got  now,  because  regu- 
larly through  the  year  a  quick  working  man  can  only  make  15  a  week,  and  a 
slow  one  12*.,  or  at  the  most  13  5  a  week  ;  the  father  of  a  family  of  five  or  six 
children,  I  am  sure,  cannot  get  a  living  on  14*.  or  15*.  a  week;  1  should 
say  16*. 

738.  Chairman.^  Have  you  sat  in  niany  workshops  ? 
Yes. 

739.  Are  they  all  about  the  same  as  the  one  you  are  now  working  in  i 

No,  some  of  the  workshoj)s  are  smaller ;  they  are  about  two  yards  square  and 
(50.)  I  2  about 
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about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  and  onlv  one  window,  and  three  or  four 
working  men  sit  in  thai  room. 

740.  Were  any  of  them  inspected  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  while  you  were 
working  in  tliem  ? 

No.  I  have  shown  Mr.  \A  hite  the  workshops,  and  he  knows  in  what  state 
they  are. 

741.  Have  there  been  women  or  children  working  in  any  of  the  workshops 
you  have  Morked  in  1 

Only  men. 

742.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.\  \\'ould  you  be  content  to  work  every  day 
in  the  year  for  12  hours,  getting  the  same  price  for  finishing  a  dozen  pair  of 
boots  ;  if  you  coukl  get  work  every  day  for  12  hours,  and  the  same  price  for  a 
dozen  pair  of  bootSy  would  you  consider  that  you  were  then  better  off? 

No,  we  should  not;  because  we  have  got  now  boots  paid  at  2s.  and  \  s.9  d. 
a  dozen,  and  the  working  men  have  got  only  the  half  of  that  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  dozen  hoots,  2  s.  boots,  it  must  take  the  working  man  at  least  four  hours 
to  do  a  dozen,  and  for  those  four  hours  he  has  got  a  shilling,  and  how  can  he 
keep  up  a  family  by  the  wages  he  can  earn  from  that  ? 

743.  Not  if  he  got  work  every  day  ? 
No. 

744.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  You  came  over  10  years  ago  ? 
Yes. 

745.  Were  wages  higher  10  years  ago  than  they  are  now  ' 

Yes,  they  were.  I  could  earn  in  the  same  time  regularly  from  25  s.  to  28  s. 
a  week. 

746.  Lord  Thring.^  Why  have  wages  lowered,  in  your  opinion  ? 

The  wages  are  lowered  because  there  are  so  many  in  the  trade  in  our  boot- 
finishing  trade  ;  they  go  into  the  shop  of  the  manufacturer  and  take  out  the 
work  cheaper  than  others. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


CHARLES  SOLOMON,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

747.  Chawman.^  What  is  your  business.? 
Boot  finisher. 

748.  The  same  as  the  witness  who  has  been  last  examined? 
No ;  I  am  a  master,  what  is  called  a  knifer. 

749.  Are  you  an  official  of  the  masters'  union  r 
Yes  :  I  am  secretary  of  the  Jews'  association. 

750.  What  is  the  title  of  it  ? 

The  Jewish  Mutual  Boot  Finishers'  and  Lasters'  Trade  and  Benefit  Society. 

75 1 .  That  is  a  masters'  society  ? 
Yes. 

752.  What  are  the  objects  of  it? 

The  object  of  it  is  this  :  we  have  been  crushed  down  by  our  wages  very  much 
indeed  this  last  few  years,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  trade  union  in  England, 
and  we  \\ere  very  much  blamed  because  it  was  said  that  the  Jews  were  work- 
ing against  the  trade  union  by  cutting  the  wages  down,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  not  our  fault  at  all  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  new  comers  who  come  in, 
flooding  the  trade,  and  that  was  really  the  reason  of  it.  After  the  manufac- 
turers taking  such  a  great  advantage  of  us,  we  started  making  this  union  to 

protect 
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protect  ourselves  against  the  manufacturers  that  the  waues  should  not  continue 
to  be  reduced  week  after  week,  and  to  protect  our  members ;  when  they  are  ill 
they  receive  12  s.  6d.  a  week. 

7.53.  When  you  speak  of  the  reduction  of  wages,  I  do  not  clearly  understand; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  manufacturers  put  out  their  work  tu  you? 
Yes,  they  give  it  out  to  us. 

754.  At  so  much  a  quantity  ? 
So  much  a  dozen. 

755.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  reduction  of  wages,  the  reduction  in  the  price 
they  give  per  dozen  ? 

Yes. 

756.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canferburj/.]  You  said  there  was  a  reduction  cf 
wages  week  after  week  ? 

It  has  been  reduced  ;  the  wages  in  some  shops  have  been  reduced  30  or  40 
per  cent.,  since  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

757.  Chairman.']  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

I  would  not  go  and  work  under  price  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  new  comers, 
they  are  only  in  the  trade  a  year  or  two  years,  when  they  go  and  do  it.  When 
they  come  over  here  they  know  no  trade  at  all.  As  the  two  greeners  stated 
last  week,  one  was  an  agriculturist  and  the  other  a  sugar  baker.  A  man  learns 
a  trade  in  four  weeks'  time,  and  he  gets  in  the  same  position  as  me,  and  this 
man  will  never  be  able  to  ask  for  his  price,  because  he  did  not  learn  his  trade 
properly. 

758.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  affects  rhe  price  at  which  the  manu- 
facturers put  out  their  goods  to  you  ? 

If  I  weie  to  receive  this  morning  three  or  four  dozen  boots,  for  which  I 
received  last  week  4  s.  6  d.,  and  were  offered  this  week  4  5.  a  dozen,  if  I  refused 
them  there  are  plenty  of  people  behind  me  who  would  be  glad  of  them. 

759.  Do  you  mean  plenty  of  masters  ? 

Masters.  They  will  only  be  here  12  months,  or  18  montlis,  or  two  years,  and 
then  they  become  masters  as  well. 

760.  Then,  in  fact,  what  you  call  the  rate  of  wages,  what  I  prefer  to  call  the 
rate  at  which  the  goods  are  put  out  to  you,  is  brought  down  by  competition  ? 

Yes. 

761.  By  the  competition  principally  of  new  men  who  have  been  in  the 
country  only  a  sh(jrt  time  ? 

Yes. 

762.  Lord  i\rchbishop  of  Canterhuri/.']  Do  you  mean  that  those  two  men 
whom  we  saw  the  other  day  might  be  masters  in  a  couple  of  years  f 

I  am  quite  positive  they  will. 

763.  And  that  they  will  have  greeners  under  them  ? 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  If  such  people  become  masters  they  go  into  the 
shop  and  do  not  ask  any  price  whatever  ;  as  soon  as  the  work  is  given  to  them 
they  are  glad  of  it,  and  do  it ;  they  have  no  idea  about  asking  a  price  for  woi'k. 
A  man  who  has  served  in  the  army  wants  to  be  a  mechanic  ia  lour  weeks'  time. 
Consider  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  man  can  learn  a  trade  in  four  weeks  and 
become  a  mechanic. 

764.  Chairman.']  Are  most  of  the  masters  in  your  union  ? 
They  are  all  masters. 

765.  Have  you  had  any  etiect  in  keeping  up  prices  ? 
Yes,  we  were  out  on  strike  the  whole  winter,  1 3  weeks. 

766.  Is  it  true  that  the  wages  of  men  working  for  you  have  gone  down  during 
the  last  eight  or  10  years  ? 

Most  decidedly  ;  if  I  employ  a  man  under  me,  when  I  take  out  a  dozen  pair 
(50.)  I  3  of 
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of  boots  at  5  s.,  the  man  gets  for  his  labour  2  s.  6  d.,  and  I  have  to  knife  that 
work  and  find  everything  that  is  wanted  for  the  work,  and  I  have  to  fetch  it 
iroai  the  shop  and  take  it  back,  and  for  that  I  have  half  of  the  money. 

767.  Your  contention  is,  that  if  you  can  keep  up  the  price  at  wiiich  the 
goods  are  put  out  to  you,  the  men  who  work  under  yon  will  get  better  wages 
also  ? 

Yes  ;  if  t'le  master  gets  a  dozen  pair  of  boots  for  5  s.,  and  the  next  week  it  is 
reduced  6  d.,  if  he  finishes  two  dozen  pairs  of  boots  a  day  he  loses  6  d.,  but  if  he 
can  keep  the  prices  up  he  v^ill  have  at  the  same  time  3  s.  more  in  the  week  to 
clear  his  rent. 

768.  Has  the  proportion  that  the  masters  have  paid  to  the  men  under  them 
been  the  same  during  your  knowledge  of  the  trade  ? 

I  have  been  20  years  in  the  trade,  and  it  has  never  been  altered  between  the 
master  and  the  men  ;  it  is  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  master  that  it 
lies. 

769.  Have  the  men  made  any  efforts  to  get  a  larger  proportion  ? 

This  is  our  regular  way  of  working  ;  we  never  make  any  dilference.  It  is  tlie 
half  price  that  they  receive,  and  they  never  ask  for  any  more ;  they  know  they 
have  to  receive  a  half  of  it. 

770.  Now  would  you  explain  to  the  Committee  about  that  half,  what  your 
expenses  are,  what  proportion  of  what  you  get  for  the  goods  goes  to  you,  the 
master,  and  what  to  the  men  ? 

I  have  to  knife,  to  work  myself,  and  I  have  to  keep  up  a  workshop  and  firing 
and  gas,  and  grindery  as  it  is  called,  the  stuff  that  we  use  for  the  work,  ink,  and 
so  on,  and  tools,  and  to  shop  the  work  and  take  the  work  back  to  shop ;  and 
this  is  what  we  receive  a  halt  of  it  for. 

771.  What  is  the  price  which  you  get  for  goods  at  present? 

It  is  all  different  prices  now  that  this  common  work  has  been  introduced  into 
the  trade  ;  it  should  never  have  been  in  existence.  We  receive  as  little  as 
2  s.  3d.  and  I  s.  9  d.  and  1  a\  6  d.  for  a  dozen  ;  such  work  has  never  been  made 
or  finished  till  this  last  few  years,  since  tlie  new  comers  have  been  employed  in 
the  trade. 

772.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  greeners  coming  into  this 
country  r 

The  only  day  I  have  to  judge  of  that  is  the  Sabbath,  when  I  see  them  walking 
about ;  but  I  am  always  at  work  in  the  week,  and  I  could  not  give  any  account 
of  that. 

773.  Do  you  get  a  great  manv  people  applying  to  you  for  work  ? 
No. 

774.  Supposing  you  dischaiged  a  man,  would  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  place  ? 

No  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  about  the  place,  as 
well  unemployed  as  employed,  because  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  are 
going  about.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do.  The  first  opportunity  they  have 
to  learn  the  trade  they  run  into  the  finishing  or  the  lasting. 

775.  Do  they  come  over  in  large  numbers  r 
That  1  could  not  say. 

776.  I  want  to  get  at  this,  whether  these  greeners,  as  they  are  called,  coming 
over  to  this  country,  has  any  great  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  wages,  both 
to  you  masters,  and  consequently  to  the  men  who  work  under  you } 

I  do  not  take  any  advantage  of  a  greener  when  he  comes  to  work  for  me;  in 
fact,  I  could  not  employ  a  greener.  I  cannot  take  a  greener  into  work,  as  I  do 
not  finish  myself  single-handed  ;  only  these  ^'  greener"  masters,  they  work  this 
common  low  work,  and  they  are  the  people  who  teach  these  greeners. 

777.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  better  off  or  worse  off  if  there  were 
fewer  greeners,  or  more  greeners,  or  no  greeners  at  all  ? 

I  should 
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I  should  say  if  there  uere  no  greeners  at  all  I  should  be  better  off,  a  great 
deal. 

778.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 
Three. 

779.  You  work  yourself  ? 

Yes,  I  have  to  get  the  work  ready  for  those  men. 

780.  And  you  work  as  hai'd  as  the  men  under  you  ? 

Yes,  I  do  the  same  hours  as  they  do,  except  when  I  am  not  in  the  workshop, 
when  I  go  to  the  shop  to  shop  my  work. 

781.  What  time  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning? 

When  we  are  busy  we  are  obliged  to  do  as  many  hours  as  possible.  Years 
ago  ihe  manufacturer!!  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  with  a  good  stock, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  \,\ork  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  A 
week  before  Christra.ts  they  closed  up  the  warehouses,  and  they  took  stock. 
In  a  week  after  Christmas  they  opene  i  the  warehouse,  and  they  continued 
keeping  on  working  the  whole  year.  Now  they  are  so  independent  of  the 
working  men  tiiat  they  do  not  care  whetlier  any  man  sticks  up  t!iat  they  should 
employ  him  during  the  winter  ;  it  is  only  the  three  months  from  April  up  to 
August ;  that  is  the  three  months  when  \>e  have  to  work;  and  we  have  to  work 
jolly  hard  to  provii  e  for  ourselves  when  the  bad  time  o  )raes,  and  we  cannot 
provide  ourselves  with  enough. 

782.  What  hours  do  you  work  ? 
As  much  as  17  or  18  hours  a  day. 

783.  You  mean  during  the  busy  time  ? 
Yes,  during  the  busy  time. 

784.  You  need  not  answer  this  question  if  you  do  not  like ;  what  can  you 
earn  ? 

I  can  earn  as  much  as  my  workmen  ;  what  my  team  of  workmen  earn  I  earn 
myself. 

7f<5.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  The  three  together,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  the  three  together. 

786.  Chairman.~\  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  finishing  trade? 
Twenty  years. 

78".  Did  you  couje  over  here  as  what  is  commonly  called  a  greener? 
Yes. 

* 

788.  Perhaps  you  would  give  tlie  Committee  a  little  account  of  what  you 
did  when  you  came  over,  and  how  you  ai  rived  at  your  present  position  ? 

1  was  in  a  verv  good  position  wlien  I  came  over  here.  I  had  a  brother  over 
here,  and  I  am  sorry  I  found  him  working  as  a  finisher ;  I  wish  I  had  found 
him  a  rich  man,  I  came  over  and  found  him  a  finisher,  and  he  taught  me  the 
same  trade. 

789.  How  long  were  you  before  you  became  a  knifer  ? 

I  was  working  for  my  brother  seven  months  for  board  and  lodging,  and  he 
taught  me  the  trcide  perfectly  well  during  that  seven  months;  and  after  s-ven 
months  1  started  work  on  piecework,  the  Srime  as  I  employ  men  now,  and  the 
first  week  after  1  started  work  on  piecework  I  earned  25  s. 

790.  When  was  that  ;  about  19  years  ago  ? 

\  es,  and  I  worked  very  hard,  the  same  time  as  we  do  now,  and  I  worked  for 
my  brother  about  two  years,  and  then  I  started  working  for  myself. 

791.  You  had  made  enough  money  in  that  time  to  start  on  your  own 
account  ? 

You  do  not  want  to  put  in  such  a  lot  of  capital  for  starting  as  a  master;  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  about  a  couple  of  pounds  to  buy  tools  altogether;  he  can 
start  work,  and  become  a  master  with  that. 
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792.  Have  you  not  got  to  give  any  security  to  the  shops  ? 
Yes,  tlie  security  of  a  householder  ;  no  money. 

793.  Are  there  any  masters  who  do  not  work  at  all  themselves,  who  employ 
knifers } 

Yes,  there  are  some  of  them,  they  empluy  a  lot  of  sweaters  ;  and  this  is  uhat 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Arnold  White.  A  machine  has  been  introduced  into  tlie 
trade  ;  it  is  called  a  spokeshave  ;  it  is  a  machine  which  pares  up  the  foreparts. 
Before  this  machine  w^as  introduced  into  the  trade,  unless  a  man  was  a  practical 
bootmaker,  he  could  not  become  a  master  so  quickly  ;  he  had  to  knife  up  his 
woik  with  a  knife. 

794.  Now  what  I  asked  you  was,  whether  there  are  many  masters  who  are 
not  themselves  knifers  ? 

The  masters  are  knifers ;  some  of  them  are  no  finishers  at  all  ;  they  cannot 
finish  a  boot  at  all,  only  knife  up. 

795.  I  mean  are  there  many  masters  who  do  no  work  at  all  themselves,  but 
merely  superintend  ? 

All  the  master  has  got  to  do  sometimes  is  to  sock  the  work  and  clean  it, 
and  take  it  to  shop  and  bring  the  work  again. 

796.  We  have  been  told  that  orders  come  in  very  irregularly  from  the  manu- 
facturers, that  there  may  be  no  orders  for  some  days  or  weeks,  and  that  then 
an  order  comes  in  and  must  be  finished  at  once,  and  the  men  have  to  work  for 
16  or  17  hours  a  day  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

Yes  ;  the  manufactures  were  obliged  formerly  to  prepare  themselves  with 
heavy  stocks  for  the  season,  but  they  do  not  do  it  now,  because  they  are  quite 
independent  of  the  men;  they  have  got  so  many  men  about  them  who  would 
come  and  apply  for  work  any  time  when  the  order  comes  in  from  the  ware- 
house and  shopkeeper ;  they  can  get  it  done  at  any  time. 

797.  During  tlie  slack  time  when  work  is  bad,  you  may  perhaps  have  nothing 
to  do  for  three  or  four  davs  ? 

Yes. 

798.  And  then  you  get  an  order  perhaps  on  the  Thursday,  which  must  be 
finished  bv  Thursday  niiiht  or  Friday  morning  ? 

Yes. 

799.  Why  is  it  that  that  order  is  not  given  to  you  say  on  the  Monday,  so 
as  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  week  ? 

I  suppose  it  is  not  convenient  enough  for  the  manufacturer,  where  lie  has 
not  got  the  order  in.  I  said  before  to  your  Lordships*  that  the  shopkeepers 
where  obliged  formerly  to  give  the  orders  in  time  to  get  the  work  done,  because 
the  work  was  not  done  so  quickly  ;  there  "ere  not  so  many  in  the  trade.  Now 
there  are  so  many  in  the  trade  that  if  the  shopkeeper  gives  the  order,  in  two 
days  he  can  get  a  gross  of  boots  done. 

800.  As  I  understand  you,  the  manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper,  keeps  no 
stock  r 

No. 

801.  And  therefore  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  order  he  must  get  it  done  at  once? 
Yes ;  if  the  manufacturer  were  not  provided  with  so  many  men,  and  if  so 

many  workino-  people  were  not  taught  tiiis  trade,  1  reckon  that  the  boot  line 
would  be  tlie  best  trade  in  the  country;  only  the  evil  is  that  there  are  so  many 
packed  in  the  trade. 

802.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  two  greeners  the  other  day  ? 
Yes. 

803.  Do  you  consider  those  to  be  fair  average  specimens  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  listen  to  an  explanation  that  I  will  give  you.  If  I  have  a 
boy  that  has  just  left  school,  and  if  I  want  to  apprentice  him  to  a  proper  trade, 
I  must  apprentice  him  for  seven  years  to  learn  the  trade,  and  the  first  year  the 

boy 
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boy  only  receives  2s.  Gd.  a  week;  some  parents  are  better  off  and  some  worse 
off;  I  have  to  keep  that  boy  for  2*.  Qd.  a  week,  and  find  him  clothes  and 
everything  else  ;  when  lie  comes  out  of  school  he  is  14  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  is  21  years  of  age.  Now  when  a  man  comes  over 
like  this  man,  36  years  old  (no  doubt  that  man  who  was  here  on  Friday 
was  that  age),  and  he  comes  over  here  with  no  money,  nothing  to  support 
himself  with,  and  he  learns  a  trade  in  four  weeks,  how  much  prospect  does  he 
really  expect. 

S04.  What  I  asked  you  was  whether  these  two  men  were  average  specimens, 
whether  most  of  the  greeners  who  come  over  come  over  in  the  same  destitute 
condition,  without  money  and  without  any  knowledge  of  any  trade  r 

The  young  fellow  looked  in  a  very  bad  state ;  if  he  were  to  soak  in  ink  for 
a  fortnight  he  ought  not  to  look  so.  I  am  sure  that  soap  and  water  is  very 
cheap  in  England,  After  he  has  done  his  day's  work  1  am  sure  he  can  find 
means  to  wash  himself. 

805,  I  was  not  thinking  of  his  personal  appearance  at  all;  I  want  to  know 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  greenei  s,  when  they  come  over,  are  as  destitute,  have 
as  little  m(mey,  as  little  means  of  supporting  themselves,  as  those  two  men  who 
were  examined  here  ? 

Yes,  I  expect  they  all  come  about  the  same. 

8(.)f).  You  said  just  now  that  these  two  greeners  would  probably  become 
knifers  ;  that  is,  masters,  in  a  year  or  two? 
1  am  positive  of  that. 

807.  One  of  them  gave  it  in  evidence  that  he  was  earning  8*.  a  week  after 
being  here  six  months,  and  the  other  man  v;as  e;irning  notiiing  at  all ;  now,  I 
think  you  told  us  that  you  took  three  or  four  years,  or  more,  before  you  became 
a  knifi  r,  and  that  you  were  earning  25  s.  a  week  ? 

Yes,  before  I  became  a  knifer,  after  being  apprenticed  seven  months. 

80S.  If  it  took  you  three  or  four  or  five  years  at  25  s.  a  week  to  become  a 
knifer,  why  do  you  think  that  this  man  who  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  other  day,  who  was  earning  only  8  a  week,  is  going  to  become  a 
knifer  in  two  or  three  years  ? 

I  was  mentioning  that  those  machines  have  only  been  introduced  into  the 
trade  about  14  years.  Nobody  could  become  a  master  formerly  unless  he  was 
a  practical  bootmaker  ;  now,  when  they  learn  a  little  bit  of  the  machine  there 
are  low-paying  shops  in  the  East-end,  where  the  manufacturer  is  very  glad  to 
employ  them  wiien  he  would  not  me,  because  I  am  too  much  of  an  Englishman. 
I  would  not  take  the  work  at  that  low  price. 

809.  How  many  men  are  usually  employed  by  a  knifer  ? 

If  I  like  to  employ  four  I  can  very  well  manage  for  them  ;  it  is  according  as 
a  man  learns  his  trade  ;  if  he  is  a  quick  workmen,  he  can  very  well  manage 
four  ;  I  am  very  quick  at  my  trade  ;  some  can  only  employ  two  or  three. 

810.  And  I  suppose  four  is  the  utmost? 

Yes,  four  is  the  utmost ;  that  must  be  a  very  quick  workman. 

811.  Do  you  consider  it  a  fair  division  of  profit  that  the  master  should  take 
one  half  and  the  other  half  be  divided  among  four? 

Th  s  is  not  a  new  rule ;  it  has  been  so  arranged  for  the  many  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  trade. 

812.  Still,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ;  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  is 
a  new  or  old  rule,  but  whether  it  is  a  fair  rule  ? 

This  is  my  business  ;  if  I  open  a  business,  suppose  my  business  should  carry 
me  4  I.  ;  then  another  man  may  open  a  little  business  that  will  carry  him  2  /.  ; 
and  many  open  a  business  to  earn  10  I.,  and  if  I  can  manage  to  make  for  10  I. 
that  is  my  profit  ;  and  I  do  believe  some  masters  do  earn  that  by  keeping  on 
those  large  workshops;  but  I  never  try  to  do  that;  I  always  work  myself,  and 
I  am  sure  I  work  very  hard  to  earn  that  money  ;  and  your  Lordships  must 
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excuse  if,  when  you  put  the  question  to  me  whether  it  is  fair,  I  answer  that  that 
is  my  business. 

813.  I  suppose  competition  presses  very  severely  upon  you ;  I  mean  upon  all 
masters  ? 

Yes. 

814.  What  is  the  size  of  your  workshop  ? 

The  gentleman  is  here  who  has  seen  my  workshop ;  it  is  a  very  large  work- 
shop ;  I  cannot  always  live  there.  At  the  present  time  I  employ  three  men,  and 
have  got  a  very  large  workshop.  I  might  have  to  go  out  from  there  and  move 
into  another  workshop,  and  very  likely  I  shall  not  have  such  a  convenient 
workshop  as  that.  But  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  we  want  tliat  the  trade  shall 
improve,  that  is,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  learn  the  trade  in  so  short  a  time. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  workshops  should  be  l)uilt  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
that  we  should  all  work  in  them  ;  that  will  soon  improve  the  trade  more  than 
anything  else  ;  that  would  be  the  best  at  once  for  the  trade. 

815.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  large  workshops  ? 

The  workshops  should  be  built  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  work  done  on 
the  manufacturer's  premises. 

816.  Then  you  would  not  object  to  a  large,  or  a  tolerably  large,  registration 
feejbeing  charged? 

If  we  worked  out  in  large  workshops  of  the  manufacturers,  this  sweating 
system  could  not  be  carried  on  as  it  is  now. 

817.  You  would  not  object  to  that  ? 
Not  in  the  least. 

818.  What  would  become  of  you  under  those  circumstances  ? 

I  am  a  workman,  I  can  finish  and  kniCe ;  if  I  had  as  many  pairs  of  boots  as  I 
could  finish  and  knife  I  would  be  very  well  satisfied,  if  the  majority  of  them 
were  not  able  to  work  on  a  different  system. 

819.  Lord  Thrill^.]  Do  you  work  with  the  knife  now,  or  with  these  new  tools 
you  have  spoken  of? 

With  the  new  tools. 

820.  And  can  you  do  the  work  quicker  with  the  new  tools  than  with  the 
knife  ? 

When  I  started  working  at  first  I  was  obliged  to  work  with  the  knife ;  the 
tools  were  not  introduced  yet;  then  I  could  only  knife  and  finish  a  dozen  pair; 
but  the  price  was  5  for  the  dozen  pairs  of  boots,  that  I  received  for  17  years, 
now  they  are  finished  and  knifed  for  3*. ;  it  is  2  s.  reduction  on  the  very  same 
work. 

821.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  you  used  the  new  tools? 
1  do. 

821,  Can  you  knife  more  boots  with  the  new  tools  than  you  could  with  the 
old,  in  the  same  time  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  could  employ  one  man  with  the  knife  formerly,  with  the  new 
tools  I  could  employ  four. 

823.  Why? 

Because  it  is  not  mechanical  at  all.  Any  one  so  soon  as  he  wishes  to  be  a 
knifer  learns  it  in  four  weeks. 

824.  As  I  understand  you,  you  use  the  new  tools,  and  your  men  use  the  new 
tools  ? 

No,  the  men  that  work  under  me  are  only  finishmg ;  I  am  parmg  up  the 
work  ready  for  them  to  finish  it. 

825.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/.]  Do  you  mean  this;  the  knifer  with 
the  machine  can  keep  three  men  going  at  finishing  ? 

Yes. 

826.  If 
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826.  If  he  has  to  knife  with  the  knife  he  can  only  keep  one  man  going 
finishing  ? 

Yes  ;  and  then  he  must  be  a  practical  bootmaker. 

827.  But  with  the  machine  he  can  knife  fast  enough  to  employ  three  or  four 
men  in  finishing  ? 

Yes. 

828.  Lord  Thring^  Then  the  new  tools  are  an  advantage  to  you? 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  trades-union  man  who  gets  a  second  class  price. 

829.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?)^  But  it  enables  very  bad  workmen  to 
get  on  almost  as  well  as  very  good  workmen  r 

Certainly. 

830.  Earl  of  Onslow?^  But  if  the  wages  fall  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
greeners  that  are  in  the  market,  and  who  are  prepared  to  take  low  wages,  does 
not  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  master  become  greater  ? 

But  the  workmen  have  to  suffer  a  great  deal  ;  the  masters  might  be  able  to 
earn  more  ;  he  does  if  he  takes  nnother  man  ;  the  profits  become  larger  to  him, 
but  the  prices  of  the  workmen  are  still  reduced  and  he  cannot  finish  any  more. 
He  might  be  able  to  finish  two  dozen  or  18  pair;  but  the  workmen  is  as  great 
a  sufferer  as  tlie  master. 

83 1 .  Does  not  the  master  benefit  by  the  fall  of  wages  ? 
Yes,  if  he  can  employ  more  men. 

832.  Lord  Thringr\  Did  I  not  understand  that  you  are  a  master  ^ 
Yes. 

833.  And  you  profit  by  the  new  tools? 
Yes. 

834.  And  you  profit  by  the  greeners  coming  over? 

No  ;  I  would  not  take  a  greener  to  teach  if  he  would  pay  me  double  money  ; 
I  only  employ  men  at  piecework  ;  the  man  must  know  his  trade  and  be  a 
mechanical  man. 

83.5.  1  understand  that  the  greener,  by  the  use  of  these  new  tools,  can  do  as 
well  now  as  an  experienced  workman,  like  yourself  some  years  ago  did  with  the 
knife  ? 

They  can  only  learn  by  those  greener  masters  that  have  not  been  very  long 
over  here ;  and  so  soon  as  a  man  learns  the  paring  up  with  a  new  machine  he 
becomes  a  master,  and  that  man  becomes  the  commonest  man  in  the  trade,  and 
he  just  looks  up  those  greeners  that  have  just  come  over  and  takes  them  on  to 
work  with  him. 

836.  And  he  does  bad  work  ? 
Very  bad. 

837.  Earl  of  Onslow?^  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  trade  the  wages  of  men 
employed  by  mastei  s  such  as  you  are  falling  ? 

If  I  were  to  say  that  it  was  through  me  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the 
truth.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  many  that  come  over,  and  so  many  learning 
the  trade,  that  the  manufacturer  is  quite  independent  of  the  men  ;  he  can  get 
as  many  as  he  wants. 

S38.  And  therefore  the  wages  are  falling  ? 
Yes. 

839.  And  the  masters,  such  as  yourself, are  benefited  by  the  fall  in  the  wages? 
We  have  the  benefit;  but  we  have  to  work  a  great  deal  more  to  get  our 

wages,  the  same  as  the  workmen. 

840.  But  if  you  have  to  pay  the  people  you  employ  less  wages,  and  if  you  get 
the  same  prices  for  the  boots,  you  naturally  make  a  greater  profit  ? 

Yes,  those  who  employ  a  lot  of  men  certainly  do. 

(50.)  K  2  841.  Chairman.^ 
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841.  Chairman.]  But  do  you  get  the  same  price  for  the  goods.  Lord  Onslow 
asked  you  whether,  if  you  have  to  pay  less  wages,  you  do  not  benefit  by  that  if 
you  i2,et  the  same  price  now  for  the  goods  as  you  did  formerly;  I  ask  you 
whether  you  do  get  the  same  price  now? 

There  has  a  great  reduction  been  made;  some  shops  have  made  a  reduciion 
of  between  30  and  40  per  cent.,  which  a  gentleman  in  this  room  has  been  inves- 
tigating and  will  prove ;  I  believe  it  is  correct. 

842.  What  is  the  reduction  in  wages ;  is  it  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent. ;  not  the 
reduction  in  your  profits,  I  mean,  but  in  the  wages  you  pay  to  the  men  under 
you? 

I  never  made  any  distinction  in  the  prices  between  me  and  my  men.  When 
the  manufacturer  pays  me  4*.  the  man  gets  2  s.,  and  I  have  2  s. 

843.  And  has  the  amount  of  earnings  that  the  men  under  you  make  been 
reduced,  say  in  the  last  six  or  eifrht  years,  by  20  or  30  percent.,  or  how  much: 

The  workmen  are  the  great  sufferers  this  last  few  years,  because  the  prices 
are  so  reduced  ;  the  masters  keep  011  reducing  the  prices,  When  they  finished 
two  dozen  pairs  of  boots  at  5  s.,  they  had  earned  .5  s.  in  a  day  ;  now  when  we 
have  to  do  it  for  3  s.  6  d.,  look  at  the  wages  the  men  have  got. 

844.  The  prices  have  been  reduced  to  you  about  60  per  cent.,  and  the  work- 
men under  you  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent  ? 

Most  decidedly;  I  believe  they  suffer  more  than  me. 

845.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Have  the  contract  prices  fallen  more  than  the  price  f)f 
wages,  or  has  the  price  of  wages  fallen  more  than  the  prices  of  the  contract ; 
has  the  rate  of  the  manufacturer's  prices  fallen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
rate  that  you  pay  to  the  m.en,  or  that  the  masters  pay  to  their  men  ? 

Last  week,  say  I  received  4  s\  6d.  per  dozen,  the  men  received  2  s.  3  d.,  and 
suppose  this  week  I  came  in  with  my  work  and  the  manufacturer  says,  "  It  will 
be  only  4  5.,"  then  the  man  has  lost  3  d.  already. 

846.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  You  do  not  pay  your  men  wages,  it  is  piecework  ? 
It  is  piecework ;  if  it  is  5  5.  a  dozen,  the  man  gets  2.^  d.  per  pair. 

847.  Lord  Clinton.]  If  the  greener  masters  do  bad  work,  how  do  they 
compete  with  you  who  do  good  work? 

Take  that  greener  who  was  here  on  Friday  ;  he  has  got  to  work  for  four 
weeks  for  nothing,  and  after  the  four  weeks  I  do  not  think  he  can  become  a 
piece  worker,  but  the  master  gives  him  6  s.  or  8  5  a  week,  and  he  works  with 
him  and  makes  a  profit  out  of  him. 

84S.  But  speaking  of  the  manufacturer  who  employs  a  greener  master  to  work 
for  him,  why  does  he  employ  him  if  he  is  a  b;^id  \\  orkman  ? 

He  will  have  the  benefit  out  of  him  ;  when  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  proper 
workman  5  s.,  that  greener  will  do  it  for  2  5.  6  d. 

849.  And  he  will  do  it  well  enough? 
If  he  does  not,  he  makes  him  do  it. 

850.  He  gets  the  work  done  well  enough,  in  short,  by  the  greener  master: 
Yes. 

851.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?^  The  masters  have  gained  by  tiie  im- 
provement in  tools  ? 

Yes,  a  great  deal. 

852.  Because  they  can  undertake  so  much  more  work  ? 
Yes, 

853.  But  the  men  have  not  gained  at  all? 
No. 

854.  The  masters  have  gained  by  machinery,  and  the  men  have  lost  by  it? 
Yes. 

855-  Is 
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855.  Is  tlje  work  good  that  is  put  into  those  4  s.  a  dozen  boots  ? 
Yes,  capital  goods  boots. 

8.56.  Are  the  materials  good  ? 
Very  good  boots. 

857.  What  sort  of  materials  are  they  for  the  boots  for  which  you  get  2^.  3d. 
and  1     9  d.  and  Is.  6  d.  a  dozen  ? 

They  are  very  bad  boots  ;  that  is,  the  commonest  boot. 

858.  And  is  the  work  worse  ? 
Yes. 

859.  Then  how  is  it  that  it  suits  the  manufacturers  to  have  the  work  done 
so  much  worse  ? 

I  could  hardly  give  you  any  answer  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers ;  no 
doubt  they  get  some  profit  out  of  it 

860.  What  do  those  boots  sell  for,  which  you  have  spoken  of,  for  which  yon 
get  2  s.  3d.  and  I  s.  9  d.  a.  dozen  ? 

One  shilling  and  three-pence  a  pair,  or  1  s.  2d.;  we  only  know  what  we  get 
ibr  our  labour. 

861.  Why  do  you  have  three  workmen  if  you  could  keep  four  going;  it 
would  pay  you  better? 

I  am  not  very  old  ;  I  am  only  37,  :md  I  have  been  overworked ;  I  have 
worked  very  hard  in  my  day,  and  could  not  work  sc  hard  now  as  I  should  have 
to  do  to  keep  on  four  men. 

862.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  You  say,  supposing  one  man  leaves  you,  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  another  .- 

No ;  whoever  likes  to  employ  those  new  comers  can  get  them  by  bushels. 

863.  But  the  better  class  of  men  ? 

The  better  class  of  workmen  is  not  so  easily  got ;  he  does  not  change  about 
so  much  ;  every  master  is  glad  to  have  a  good  workman. 

S64.  There  are  not  so  many  good  workmen  unemployed? 
No. 

865.  Does  a  greener  get  work  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  this  country  ? 

Yes,  as  the  man  stated  here,  he  was  a  fortnight  in  the  Shelter,  and  so  soon 
as  he  left  the  Shelter  he  got  work. 

866.  And  in  the  case  of  a  Jew  being  unemployed,  does  he  get  assistance  from 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? 

Yes. 

867.  Chairman.^  To  your  knowledge  are  women  and  children  ever  employed 
in  your  trade  ? 

No,  I  would  not  wish  my  children  to  learn  this  trade ;  I  would  not  teach 
tliem  it.  The  only  thing  that  my  wife  is  employed  is  in  socking  the  work ;  to 
put  socks  into  the  boots.  It  is  only  the  manufacturers  who  employ  girls  that 
sew  buttons  on. 

86?<.  How  do  you  get  your  orders  from  the  manufacturer;  have  you  to  go 
and  ask  for  them  : 

We  go  in  continually  every  morning ;  we  take  our  work  in  and  get  it  out  it 
it  is  a  busy  time,  and  if  it  is  not  a  busy  time,  it  is  very  irregular.  We  may 
stop  a  whole  day  watching  whether  there  is  any  work  to  give  out ;  we  are 
never  unemployed.  The  manufacturer  does  not  say,  "  Come  in  two  or  three 
days,"  he  says,  "  Come  in  the  afternoon,"  "  Come  in  the  morning,"  and  that  is 
bow  we  are  always  employed. 

869.  Is  there  any  favouritism  in  giving  out  work  to  one  knifer  rather  than 
another  ? 

In  those  large  workshops  which  employ  a  lot  of  men  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
master  buys  the  work. 

(50.)  K  3  870.  What 
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870.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

He  bribes ;  because  one  workman  is  quite  as  good  a  mechanic  as  another ; 
but  I  am  positive  that  a  good  many  people  have  a  very  hard  struggle  to  get  a 
bit  of  the  work  from  the  foreman. 

871.  In  fact  there  is  great  competition  amongst  the  masters  to  get  work  ? 
Yes;  some  people  get  such  quantities  that  one  man  is  eating  a  steak  while 

the  other  has  not  a  bit  of  crust. 

872.  Earl  of  0?islow,']  Does  not  the  contractor  himself  give  out  the  work? 
In  a  good  many  places  the  master  himself  does  it,  and  in  a  good  many  places 

the  foreman. 

873.  There  is  no  question  of  bribing  where  the  master  himself  gives  out  the 
work ;  it  is  only  where  the  foreman  gives  out  the  work,  I  suppose  ? 

The  foreman  would  not  give  it  out  without  the  master's  permission,  so  far  as 
I  have  a  knowledge  about  it. 

874.  Then  who  is  it  that  you  suspect  that  the  work  is  bought  from  ? 

Very  likely  the  man  gives  some  commission  off  his  wages ;  that  I  could  not 
say. 

875.  Chairman.^  You  said  that  the  masters  have  benefited  by  the  improve- 
ment in  tools  r 

Yes,  quite  so. 

876.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  are  better  off  now  with  that  improve- 
ment in  machinery  than  you  were  20  years  ago,  when  you  were  earning  2b s. 
a  week  ? 

I  can  tell  you  this,  that  the  work  was  much  more  regular  the  whole  year 
throuii;h  then  than  it  is  now;  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  got  three  months 
instead  of  through  the  year. 

877.  I  asked  you  whether  with  these  improved  tools  you  can  earn  more 
money  now  than  you  could  earn  without  these  improved  tools  20  years  ago 
when  you  spoke  of  earning  25^.  a  week  ? 

I  was  a  sweater  myself;  I  worked  under  a  master  when  I  earned  2b s. 
a  week. 

878.  You  mean  that  you  are  better  off  now? 

So  far  as  I  am  only  getting  a  straight  living  I  am  satisfied. 

879.  As  I  understand  you,  you  admit  that  there  are  considerable  evils  in 
what  is  called  the  sweating  system  as  applied  to  the  boot  trade  ? 

Yes,  I  am  very  much  of  that  opinion. 

880.  And  you  think  that  has  been  effected  by  improved  tools? 
And  the  greeners. 

83i.  By  great  competition;  and  that  that   competition  arises,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  greeners  ? 
Yes. 

882.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  see  legislation  of  a  kind  that  would  do  away 
with  the  sweating  system,  and  cause  the  work  to  be  done  in  large  shops  or 
factories  ? 

Quite  so  ;  I  am  the  first  one  for  that. 

883.  Do  you  think  that  any  legislation  of  that  kind,  by  increasing  the  price 
of  goods,  would  damage  the  whole  trade  ? 

No ;  if  we  all  organise  together,  and  work  at  raising  the  prices,  laster  and 
boot  finisher  and  all,  we  do  not  want  to  go  out  on  strike  and  do  any  injury  to 
the  manufacturer. 

884.  What  I  mean  is,  are  you  not  afraid  that  anything  that  might  make  the 
price  of  these  goods  dearer,  would  affect  the  trade  by  stopping  the  demand  for 
them  in  foreign  countries  ? 

If  a 
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It"  a  lot  of  work  is  made  abroad,  the  people  will  find  their  way  there  as  well 
as  they  find  their  way  over  here. 

8S5.  I  suppose  a  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  answer  that  question  better 
than  you  could? 
Very  likely. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


SOLOMON  ROSENBERG,  is  ailed  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined  as  follows  ; 

886.  Chairman.']  What  are  you  by  trade  ? 
A  boot  finisher. 

887.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Wildman  ? 
1  did. 

888.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  he  gave  ? 

I  do  agree  with  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Wildman  gave,  that  we  should  work 
less  hours. 

889.  What  wages  are  you  earning  youself  now  ? 

The  average  through  the  year  is  15  a  week,  and  out  of  that  I  have  to  pay 
6  5.  6  d.  weekly  rent,  and  the  n  I  have  to  pay  \  s.  3  d.  a  Aveek  for  paraffin  for 
lamp,  and  \  s.  ^  d.  d  week  for  coal  for  burning  ;  then  I  have  to  pay  6  f?.  a  week 
to  send  six  children  to  school,  at  a  penny  a  week,  that  comes  to  9  5,  6  a  week, 
and  then  take  into  consideration  that  I  have  got  left  6*.  a  week  to  maintain 
seven  children,  nine  in  family. 

8qo.  You  mean  that  you  pay  what  you  have  said,  for  coal  and  paraffin  in 
your  own  lodging? 

Yes ;  that  comes  to  9  6  J.  a  week,  and  I  have  left  only  Qs.  between  a  family 
of  nine  to  live  on. 

Sgi.  Have  you  a  wife  and  seven  children? 
A  wite  and  seven  children. 

892.  What  do  you  get  for  that  rent  ? 

Sometimes  I  let  out  a  room ;  I  have  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  ;  sometimes  if 
I  have  a  tenant  in,  I  get  2  s.  Q  d.  from  him. 

893.  How  many  rooms  are  you  living  in  now  ? 

Now  I  have  got  three  rooms.  1  have  got  the  whole  of  the  house,  and  cannot 
get  any  tenant  in  at  all. 

894.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  ? 

The  regular  hours  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  ]  2  at  night.  Sometimes 
I  have  got  to  sit  up  till  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  to  come  an  hour  sooner  in 
the  morning ;  sometimes  I  have  to  sit  from  six  in  the  morning  until  one  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

895.  How  many  men  work  with  you  in  the  same  place  ? 

Now  there  are  with  me  six  working  men  and  two  knifers,  besides  my  master. 

896.  Your  master  is  a  knifer  ? 

Yes,  but  he  keeps  tM'o  knifers  and  seven  working  men. 

897.  What  size  room  do  you  work  in  ? 

1  he  room  is  certainly  not  very  large  and  if  the  room  were  larger  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  us. 

898.  You  work  by  gaslight  mostlv,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  K  4  899.  Have 
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Sgg.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  size  of  the  room  or  the 
sanitary  condition  of"  the  room? 

What  I  can  tell  you  is  that  we  sit  very  close  one  to  another ;  we  have  not 
much  space  to  pass  through. 

900.  Do  you  take  your  meals  there  ? 

Yes.  When  I  come  at  six  or  seven  in  the  mornino-,  perhaps  at  nine  or  half- 
past  nine  there  is  breakfast,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread;  and,  as  to 
dinner,  1  cannot  take  time  to  go  to  dinner ;  if  I  should  go  for  dinner  and  lose 
an  hour,  oi'  even  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  1  should  be  the  loser  of  that.  I 
have  the  dinner  sent  in  from  home,  and  I  have  the  dinner  at  the  same  place 
wliere  1  sit  and  work,  and  by  this  plan  my  dinner  takes  me  only  about  ten 
minutes. 

901.  And  for  breakfast  you  have  coffee  ? 

Coffee,  which  I  get  from  the  master,  and  bread  which  I  take  with  me. 

902.  Bread  you  find  yourself  ? 
Yes. 

903.  And  what  do  you  have  for  dinner  ? 

It  is  all  according ;  sometimes  coffee  and  bread  also ;  and  some  days,  if  I  find 
that  I  have  earned  a  good  week's  wages,  245.  or  2b  s.  in  a  busy  week,  I  will 
have  a  bit  of  meat  also  ;  but  that  is  only  according  as  I  can  afford  it. 

904.  What  do  you  have  for  supper? 

The  usual  supper  for  a  finisher  is  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread. 

905.  Is  the  tea  found  by  the  master  ? 

We  get  tea  at  five  o'clock  from  the  master.  When  we  go  home  to  our  own 
premises  we  have  supper  at  home ;  that  is  only  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  sUce  of 
bread, 

906.  In  bad  times  and  slack  times  have  you  to  be  in  the  shop  just  the  same? 
Yes,  we  have  to  remain  in  the  shop  whether  it  is  busy  or  slack.   Tiie  shortest 

hours  we  have  are  about  16,  even  in  the  slack  time  ;  because  if  our  employer 
goes  to  the  shop  at  11  or  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  manufacturer 
keeps  him  waiting  there  till  four  or  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  we  have  to  wait 
in  the  woikshop  until  our  master  comes  home,  whether  he  has  brought  any 
work  or  not.  Then,  when  he  comes  home,  before  he  starts  knifing,  it  comes 
to  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  have  got  to  finish  the 
work.  We  must  finish  the  work  so  that  the  master  may  be  able  to  take  in  the 
work  the  next  morning ;  therefore  we  have  to  sit  in  the  workshop  the  same 
hours  whether  we  are  busy  or  not.  Sometimes  for  not  less  than  16  hours  we 
cannot  go  home. 

907.  Have  you  been  long  in  England 
Eighteen  years.  In  1870  I  came  over  to  England. 

908.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 
1  am  a  Russian  Pole. 

909.  Did  you  land  with  any  money  ? 

When  I  left  my  own  country  I  had  300  roubles,  30  L 

910.  How  much  of  that  had  you  when  you  arrived  here  ? 

I  came  to  Germany  ;  I  was  in  Germany,  in  Breslau,  three  months  ;  I  was 
trying  to  get  my  living  in  Germany,  but  1  could  not  remain  in  Germany  because 
they  asked  me  to  bring  papers  from  my  own  country  Poland,  and  then  I  should 
become  a  German  subject,  but  I  could  not  get  the  papers  from  Poland  because 
they  asked  me  for  500  roubles,  in  order  that  they  might  send  me  over  the  papers, 
and  to  that  amount  I  could  not  go,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Germany 
and  come  to  London. 

01 1.  What  did  you  do  on  getting  to  London  ? 

The  first  five  months  I  went  out  pedlaring,  but  I  could  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  country  after  five  months,  and  I  only  had  10  s.  left.    When  E 

came 
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came  over  to  London  1  had  9  /.,  and  I  was  here  five  months,  and  then  T  had 
left  only  the  last  10  s.,  and  I  saw  it  was  in]pos?ible  to  go  on  pedlaring  much 
longer,  because  the  10  5.  would  run  away  also,  therefore  1  was  obliged  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  I  became  a  finisher. 

912.  What  made  you  take  to  that  trade  r 

Because  in  the  otiier  trades  they  asked  me  for  a  premium,  and  I  could  not 
give  it,  and  the  finishing  trade  did  not  require  a  premium  at  all.  I  went  for 
eight  weeks  for  nothino  ;  but  my  master,  seeing  I  stuck  to  the  work,  gave  me 
\  s,  Q  d.  Q.  week  for  the  eight  weeks  ;  after  that  he  gave  me  8*.  a  weik,  and  I 
worked  for  six  months  for  8  a  week.  Then  I  became  a  piece-worker,  and  of 
course  I  worked  at  piece-work  as  much  as  1  could  do.  I  earned  20  s.,  22*.,  or 
18*.  AVhen  I  had  learned  the  finishing  I  found  that  the  trade  was  very  greatly 
different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  ;  the  work  was  paid  much  better 
then  than  it  is  now. 

913.  You  came  over  to  England  in  18/0,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

914.  When  did  the  trade  begin  to  get  bad? 

The  last  seven  years  we  have  found  the  trade  getting  worse  and  worse. 

915.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

How  it  is  I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  own  idea  is  that  there  are  too  many  of  the 
greeners  coming  over  to  England.  But  the  second  point  is  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  taking  too  much  advantage  of  the  poor  working  men,  and  that  that 
is  the  cause  ;  because  I  remember  manufacturers  just  starting  at  the  same  time 
as  I  did  "hen  I  came  over  to  London.  They  were  starting  manufacturing, 
starting  with  nothing,  and  now  they  are,  as  I  should  call  them,  very  rich 
indeed  ;  but  1  have  been  a  working  man  for  the  same  time,  and  1  am  still  very 
poor  ;  this  is  only  because  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to  crush  down  the 
M'orking  men. 

916.  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  did  the  best  they  could  for  themselves  20 
years  ago,  and  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves  now ;  they  probably  made 
as  much  as  they  could  for  themselves  then,  and  they  make  as  much  as  they  can 
for  themselves  now ;  so  that  that  would  not  make  anv  difierence  in  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  trade  r 

The  manufacturers  are  rising  from  day  to  day.  Jf  a  manufacturer  goes  at 
this  time  of  year  to  market  to  sell  his  goods,  this  week  he  may  sell  them  at  a 
certain  price;  if  he  goes  next  week  into  the  market  and  cannot  sell  his  goods 
he  tries  to  sell  the  goods  2h  per  cent,  cheaper  than  lie  did  before  :  he  sells  the 
work  chtaper;  but  belbre  he  can  get  his  work  done  he  has  got  three  classes  of 
working  men.  The  first  class  is  the  upper  machinist;  if  an  upper  machinist 
comes  in  to  work,  he  says  to  the  upper  machinist,  "  I  was  obhged  to  sell  my 
work  cheaper  ;  now  you  have  got  to  do  the  work  cheaper  also."  Of  course,  the 
upper  machinist  cannot  help  himself;  he  agrres ;  he  would  not  go  idle;  he 
takes  him  off  3  from  a  dozen.  If  the  manufacturer  paid  the  upper  machinist 
before  that  4  s. ;  he  offers  him  now  3  9  cL;  if  the  manufacturer  gives  out  five 
dozen  uppers  to  the  upper  machinist  he  takes  ofi^  five  threepences;  that  comes 
to  \  s.  3d.  Then  the  second  man  is  the  iaster;  if  the  laster  comes  into  the 
shop  the  manufacturer  tells  him  the  same  story:  "1  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
work  cheaper;  now  you  must  do  the  work  cheaper  also;"  then  he  takes  off 
from  the  laster  3fl'.  a  dozen  also;  if  he  gives  hiui  out  five  dozen  pairs  of  hoots 
he  t.ikes  ofi'  1  s.  3d.  from  the  laster  also.  Then  the  third  man  is  tlie  finisher; 
he  takes  oft  from  the  finisher  1  5.  3d.;  that  comes  to  3  5.  9^/.  He  sells  the 
goods  in  market  at  2^  per  cent,  reduction,  and  he  takes  pi  ofit  from  tlie  working 
men  172  per  cent,  besides  what  he  earns  on  the  goods.  Because  he  has  to  sell 
the  goods  2^  per  cent,  cheaper  he  takes  off  through  the  working  men  about 
1/1  per  cent. ;  and  this  is  true. 

917.  How  are  you  paid  ;  how  are  your  wages  settled? 

If  my  master  brings  out  work  to  do  for  4  s.,  of  course,  I  get  2  s.  the  dozen,  if 
(06.)  L  1  do 
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I  do  a  dozen,  but  if  he  gets  them  out  for  3*.  9d ,  I  ha\e  to  do  it  for  half  the 
price  also,  that  is  Is.  10 1  d.  a  dozeu. 

Qi8.  We  have  heard  that  the  price  for  a  dozen  is  divided  into  two  halves  ; 
that  the  master  takes  one  half,  :ind  tiiat  the  other  haU"  is  divided  amongst  the 
men  working  for  him? 

That  is  so. 

919.  Is  tliat  the  case  in  vour  workshop? 
Yes,  in  our  workshop  it  is  the  same. 

920.  But,  if  I  understand  you,  there  are  in  your  workshop,  besides  the 
master,  two  knifers,  and  seven  working  men  ? 

Yes. 

921.  That  is  nine  men  besides  the  master? 
Nine  men  besides  the  master. 

922.  But  do  you  mean  t!mt  the  price  of  tlie  goods  |)er  dozen  is  divided  into 
two  halves,  and  that  one-half  goes  to  the  master,  and  that  the  other  half  is 
divided  among  the  nine  men  ? 

Every  working  man  has  his  own  work  ;  if  lie  does  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots  the 
master  takes  fiom  me  half,  and  half  is  left  for  himself;  if  I  do  a  dozen  pairs  of 
boots  one  half  goes  for  me  and  one  half  for  the  master ;  and  tiiat  is  the  case 
with  seven  working  men  ;  but  the  knifers  the  master  has  to  pay  for;  he  takes 
one-half  from  the  seven  working  men  in  the  place  where  1  work. 

923.  And  you  have  been  in  this  condition  for  how  long? 
For  the  last  seven  years. 

924.  How  is  it  that  you  have  never  become  a  knifer ;  we  have  been"  told  that 
men  may  become  knifers  in  a  year  or  two? 

Yes,  there  are  some  of  them  that  can  become  knifers  in  a  year  or  two.  Up 
till  seven  years  ago  I  could  get  my  living  by  going  out  to  work  also,  but  seven 
years  ago  I  could  not  start  being  a  knifer  myself.  I  thought,  if  I  start  being  a 
master  myself,  the  first  12  months  I  do  not  think  I  siiould  be  al)le  to  go  on  as  I 
ought  to  be,  and  1  should  be  left  behind  entirely,  and  not  be  able  to  earn 
anything. 

925.  You  thought  you  were  better  off  as  you  were  ? 
Yes. 

926.  Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  state  to  the  Committee  about  the 
condition  of  the  trade  ? 

First,  my  opinion  would  be  that  if  we  working  men  had  the  same  power  as 
our  nianufaciurers  have  got  over  us,  then  we  could  raise  our  wages  and  make 
them  a  little  bit  belter  than  they  are  now.  I  will  explain  :  Some  three  months 
ago  a  man  named  Wiles,  at  ;i  boot  shoj)  in  Bethnal  Green,  made  a  reduction  on 
prices  ;  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  3.9.  6d.  or  4s.,  and  he  wanted  to  take  off  a  6  </. 
from  each  dozen  ;  the  union  declared  a  strike  against  this  manufacturer. 

927.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  trades  union  ? 

Yes,  the  working  men's  union  ;  the  Christian  trades  union  declared  that  this 
shop  should  be  on  strike;  that  he  should  not  have  the  powxr  to  bring  down  the 
wages  as  he  intended.  Then  all  the  working  men  went  out  from  this  place  on 
strike  ;  they  were  out  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  Two  or  three  scabs  {w.en  who 
take  work  underprice)  went  into  this  place;  one  day  three  picketers  were 
picketing  the  shop  from  the  Christian  trades  union,  that  is  watching  the  shop, 
that  no  other  men  should  go  in  and  take  out  the  vi  ork  under  price.  A  row 
arose  between  one  ])icket  and  a  scab,  because  the  scab  took  out  work,  and  the 
picket  begged  of  him  kindly  that  he  should  not  be  so  against  his  own  brothers 
and  take  out  work  at  the  time  when  liis  brothers  had  to  stand  out  in  rain  and 
cold,  and  ask  for  more,  or  rather  only  the  same  wages  as  they  had  befjre  ; 
they  told  him  that  he  ought  to  take  the  work  back  into  the  shop ;  but 
the   scab  was   very   obstinate  and  struggled  with  that  picket.    There  was 

a  little 
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a  little  noise  between  tliem,  and  the  picket  was  locked  up.  At  the  time 
when  the  row  was  goini;  on  I  parsed  that  same  siiop,  and  seeing  the  row 
I  stood  a  little  awa}- ;  I  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  it.  I  saw  that  the 
mannlacturer  came  out  of  the  shop  and  struck  with  his  umbrella  over  the  head 
the  second  picket  (there  were  three  pickets),  and  he  cleft  his  head  open  entirely. 
The  second  picket  was  taken  into  hospital,  and  lay  in  the  hospital  eight  days: 
the  first  picket  that  had  the  low  with  that  scab  was  locked  up,  and  when  they 
came  before  the  magistrate,  the  magistiate  said  it  is  very  wrong  that  a  man 
should  go  and  injure  other  men  at  a  lime  when  they  were  asking  lor  and  strug- 
gling for  bread ;  that  the  inan  was  not  authorised  to  go  in  and  scab  the  shop  ; 
but  he  said,  "  I  will  make  the  picket  nay  a  fine  of  iO  5.  ;  "  he  paid  it.  Then, 
when  the  second  picket  came  out  from  the  hospital,  the  man  whose  head  had 
been  cleft  open  by  the  manufacturer,  he  summoned  the  nianufacturer  for  strik- 
ing him.  When  it  came  on  for  trial  the  case  was  dismissed.  This  is  surely 
a  proof  that  the  manufacturer  has  more  rights  to  do  what  he  likes  with  the 
working  men  than  we  working  men  can  do  with  the  manufacturer.  If  a  work- 
ing man  a-ks  for  more  wages,  and  if  anytiiing  hap))ens  in  our  sight,  we  get  the 
blame  and  suffer  for  it ;  the  manufacturer  does  not  take  any  interest,  whether 
he  is  right  or  wTong,  but  he  has  the  full  power.   I  saw  myself  this  case. 

92 S.  Do  yon  belong  to  a  union  r 

To  the  Jewish  Journeymen  Boot  Finishers'  Society. 

929.  Are  you  an  official  of  the  union  r 

I  was  secretary  for  the  first  12  months,  but  now  I  am  only  an  ordinary 
member. 

930.  What  object  has  that  association  ? 

We  have  established  tlu-  society  because  we  were  always  called  hy  the 
English  working  men  scabs;  they  always  used  to  say  that  we  Jews  were 
scabbing  every  shoj);  whatever  wages  the  shop  paid  we  were  scabbing  them; 
that  we  w'ere  doing  away  with  the  prices.  Therefore  40  of  us  working  men  in 
number  said,  "  Let  us  form  a  union  and  show  the  English  working  men  that 
we  are  not  against  them,  but  are  willing  to  work  as  brothers  with  them." 

931.  You  have  not  had  very  much  success  with  it,  have  you? 
No,  not  at  present. 

932.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? 

Because  our  society  is  not  strong  enough  yet  for  us  to  be  able  to  ask  for 
more  wages ;  and  even  if  we  should  ask,  if  we  should  try  for  something  more, 
our  society  is  not  strong. 

933.  Why  is  it  not  stronger  ;  why  do  not  more  men  join  it? 

Now  we  number  200  members ;  but  those  200  are  all  working  men  ;  they 
have  been  six,  seven,  10,  and  18  years  in  London;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
boot  finishers  in  existence  now,  5,000  or  6,000,  and  those  are  only  greeners ; 
they  have  been  here  only  six  or  seven  months ;  they  do  not  know  whether 
work  in  London  was  better  some  years  ago ;  they  do  not  know  whether  work 
in  London  is  worse  now  ;  as  they  come  over  from  foreign  parts  they  think  that 
London  was  always  in  the  same  circumstances  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore  those  greeners  do  not  belong  to  the  society  ;  tiiey  say  that  they  can 
do  without  the  society.  If  they  can  earn  3^.  or  Is.  6d.  a  day  they  are 
satisfied  ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  if  they  keep  on  working  the  same 
number  of }  ears  that  I  have  been  in  the  trade,  that  is  18  years,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  work  those  hours ;  but  it  i>  impossible  to  get  them  to  understand  it. 

934.  Do  yon  mean  that  they  are  satisfied  because  they  find  themselves  better 
off'  here  than  they  were  at  home,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  are  satisfied  because 
they  do  not  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to  make  them  better  off  here  ? 

They  are  satisfied,  because  in  their  own  country  they  did  not  have  so  much 
freedom  from  the  Russian  Czar.  I  should  say  that  at  the  present  time  Russia 
is  not  what  1  should  call  a  civilised  country. 

(50.)  L  2  935.  When 
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935-  When  you  speak  of  these  5,000  or  6,000  "greeners"  being  satisfied,  da 
you  mean  that  they  are  content  ? 

Yes,  it  must  be  so,  or  else  they  would  become  members  of  the  society,  in 
order  that  the  society  should  be  able  to  do  something  for  them. 

936.  Do  you  think  that  your  society  cannot  have  much  effect  in  raising 
wages  as  long  as  there  are  these  .5,000  or  6,000  greeners  who  stand  outside  it  ? 

We  could  exist  even  with  the  small  number  which  we  have  at  present  if  we 
could  get  a  little  privilege  from  you  that  we  should  be  able  to  a?k  for  more 
wages. 

937.  Have  the  members  of  your  society  ever  struck  for  higher  wages ;  have 
they  ever  tried  to  get  higher  wages  ? 

They  only  say  that  the  price  is  bad,  but  they  have  never  tried. 

938.  They  have  never  gone  out  on  strike  ? 

No ;  ihey  have  never  tried  to  get  better  wages.  . 

939.  Why  not  ? 

Because  they  are  afraid  of  the  manufacturer,  and  afraid  of  the  police  also, 
as  I  can  say ;  because,  whilst  that  shop  that  I  spoke  of  just  now  was  on  strike 
that  same  manufacturer  posted  bills  on  the  dead  walls  stating  that  working 
men  earning  7  a  day  were  going  out  on  strike,  and  that  at  a  time  of  slack 
work  it  was  surely  unreasonable  that  working  men  earning  7  s.  n.  day  should 
go  out  on  strike;  but  he  tried  to  send  in  to  the  workhouses  also  letters 
saying  that  if  poor  people  like  those  from  the  boot-finishing  class  came 
for  assistance  to  the  workhouses  they  should  not  give  it  to  them,  because 
they  earned  7*.  a  day  and  went  out  on  strike.  One  day  a  gentleman,  I 
do  not  know  who  it  was,  it  was  not  the  inspector,  came  round  to  these 
pickets  at  the  shop,  and  asked  that  they  should  show  their  books  for  him 
to  see  what  they  had  earned  during  the  time  that  they  had  been  in  work. 
One  showed  a  book  with  5*.  a  week  ;  one  shov\ed  a  hook  with  \0s.  a  week, 
with  the  manufacturer's  handwriting  ;  one  showed  a  book  with  4  9  d.  That 
gentleman  went  into  the  manufacturer,  and  said  to  him,  "  How  can  you  send 
letters  that  the  working  men  were  earning  so  much  wages,  as  I  have  seen  the 
books  myself,  and  they  only  earn  4  Qd.,  5  s.,  and  7  a  week."  He  took  off 
the  posted  bills,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  working  men  that  he  would  raise  the 
wages  or  not  take  off  anything  from  the  Wiiges.  Nobody  interests  themselves 
unless,  if  we  have  got  power  to  tiy  for  it,  and  it  is  only  in  our  power  that  we 
should  be  able  to  try  anything. 

040.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  are  strong  enough  ? 

]No  ;  but  we  made  a  proposition  last  Saturday  night  in  our  meeting,  and  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  very  much  in  favour  of  us  working  men,  that  the  greeners 
should  be  kept  away  from  London  or  from  the  trade  entirely.  I  am  very  sorry 
(because  1  am  a  foreigner  also)  that  T  should  s])eak  against  my  own  brothers; 
but  as  we  can  see  that  they  do  not  interest  themselves  whether  the  trade  shall 
rise  or  fall  down  and  go  lower,  but  so  long  as  they  are  here  in  this  country  and 
can  earn  a  shiUing  they  are  satisfied,  we  think  that  the  country  should  not  be 
spoiled  over  them  so  much.  If  formerly  people  used  to  make  a  living,  and 
comfortably  ("because  if  the  working  man  earned  25  or  26*.  a  week  he  was 
very  satisfied),  that  they  should  bring  down  the  trade  so  much  that  the  work- 
man should  earn  only  15  *.  or  16  s.  a  week  and  not  make  a  living  for  a  wife  and 
family,  is  very  bad.  But  the  manufacturer  takes  the  most  advantage  against 
the  old  working  men  because  of  the  greeners,  the  new  beginners.  If  an  old 
working  man  comes  into  a  shop  and  refuses  the  work  on  reduction  of  wages,  he 
says,  "  If  you  will  not  do  the  work  I  can  get  plenty  who  will  do  it,"  The  work 
that  the  greeners  do  is  sellable  enough  ;  they  can  sell  it ;  whether  a  greener 
does  the  work  or  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  trade  for  10  years,  the  work  is  sold 
the  same,  because  whoever  buys  a  pair  of  boots  does  not  look  whether  the  boots 
are  finished  properly  or  not ;  he  is  asked  for  the  price  and  pays  it,  therefore,  the 
manufacturers  are  satisfied  that  the  greener  should  come  over ;  the  greeners 
make  their  fortune  ;  but  for  us  working  men  who  have  suffered  in  this  country 
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for  so  many  years  it  is  very  bad  ;  we  have  no  more  strength  to  work  those 
hours  that  we  have  worked  up  till  now. 

941.  Is  the  work  that  is  done  I»y  the  greener  really  as  good  as  the  work  as 
is  done  by  the  old  finisher;  I  mean  are  the  boots  as  good  ? 

Yes,  the  boot  is  good  enough.  If  a  greener  vvho  has  been  four  weeks  in  the 
trade  should  go  in  and  do  the  class  of  work  which  the  manufacturer  paid  4  d.  a 
pair,  if  he  should  go  in  and  do  the  same  for  2^  d.  a  pair,  he  will  be  satisfied  ;  he 
will  take  him  on  and  he  will  give  him  out  all  the  work,  and  he  will  sell  the 
work ;  he  will  not  keep  the  work  for  himself,  he  will  sell  it,  and  sell  ic  at  the 
same  price  as  what  he  Avould  pay  4  d.  for  finishing. 

942.  You  mean  that  the  work  is  as  good  in  quality  ? 

Even  in  finishing,  they  are  as  good  finished  through  the  greener  as  they  are 
from  the  old  finisher ;  so  long  as  the  manufacturer  can  get  it  cheaper  he  is 
satisfied;  he  does  not  look  w^hether  they  are  good  finished  or  not  good  finished. 

943.  You  say  now  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  look  to  see  whether  they 
are  good  finished  or  not  good  finished  ;  what  I  asked  you  was,  whether  they  are 
as  good  finished  when  they  are  done  by  these  greeners  at  a  cheap  rate  as  they 
were  when  done  by  a  workman  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  trade  ? 

It  would  be  a  little  different ;  of  course  what  a  good  tradesman  can  do,  a 
new  beginner  cannot  do  ;  but  they  are  good  enough  for  a  manufacturer  to  sell. 
Of  course  by  an  old  working  man  they  would  be  finished  better. 

944.  Have  you  worked  in  many  workshops  ? 

When  I  came  over  I  worked  for  one  master  for  the  period  of  nine  years. 

945.  Could  you  describe  that  workshop  to  the  Committee  at  all,  how  many 
men  worked  in  it,  and  the  size  of  it  ? 

This  workshop  was  a  very  small  one  ;  we  sat  at  the  same  time  six  of  us,  but 
it  was  not  large  enough  for  four. 

946.  How  was  it  warmed  r 

Too  much,  because  we  worked  by  gas  by  day  and  by  night ;  by  day  we 
required  gas  to  warm  the  irons  ;  by  night  we  required  gas  that  there  should  be 
light  in  the  workshop.  In  some  workshops  you  will  find  by  night  some  six  or 
seven  lights,  and  the  rcjoms  are  very  small. 

947.  And  had  you  any  fire  at  all  ? 

No.  There  are  some  masters  who  do  not  work  by  gas  by  day  ;  some  only 
work  by  fire ;  they  do  not  heat  the  irons  I  mean  by  gas,  but  only  by  fire ;  and 
at  night-time  they  must  have  fire  to  heat  the  iron,  and  gas  as  well  for  light. 

948.  And  the  room  is  very  small  and  very  hot  ? 
Yes. 

949.  And  is  any  air  let  into  the  room  ? 

No,  surely  not ;  if  he  feels  very  hot,  of  course  he  opens  the  window  ;  and  if 
a  workman  sits  and  works  hard,  so  that  he  sweats,  and  he  opens  the  window,  it 
is  very  easy  to  catch  a  cold,  and  we  must  shut  the  window  again. 

950.  You  have  worked  16  hours  daily,  you  say  ? 

Sixteen  hours  is  nothing  to  mention;  18,  19,  and  20  hours;  16  we  have 
worked  in  slack  limes.  "When  we  earn  8  s.  or  9  s,  a  week  we  have  got  to  work 
16  hours  for  that. 

95 1 .  You  worked  for  nine  years  in  one  shop  ? 
Yes. 

952.  And  have  you  been  in  many  shops  since  ? 
During  my  18  years  I  have  seen  many  workshops. 

953.  Is  there  much  difference  ;  are  some  better  and  some  worse  ? 
Some  of  them  look  a  little  different,  but  very  Utile  different. 

(50.)  L  3  954.  Have 
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954.  Have  any  of  the  workshops  that  you  have  been  in  been  inspected  by 
the  SMnitary  inspector  ? 

No  ;  the  inspectors  do  not  take  any  interest  at  all. 

955.  Did  anybody  sleep  in  the  rooms  you  have  worked  in? 

Some  of  them  ;  some  workshops  are  to  be  found  which  are  sleeping  rooms 
also. 

956.  Earl  of  Omlow.]  Do  you  think  that  if  the  whole  of  the  members  of  your 
society  were  to  go  on  strike  it  would  cause  any  great  incon\  enience  to  the  con- 
tractors; ? 

It  u  ould  not  be  much  ;  they  would  get  in  greeners  at  once.  We  would  not 
be  able  to  stay  out  at  the  present  time,  not  for  a  week  to  keep  away  the 
greeners. 

957.  You  said  that  you  object  to  your  fellow-countrymen  coming  over  to 
this  country  ;  a  good  many  of  them  come  over  because  they  suffer  so  much  from 
persecution,  do  they  not  ? 

Thai  is  true  enoui^h  ;  some  of  them  come  over  who  suffer  from  persecution 
in  their  own  country. 

958.  Is  tliere  anywhere  else  where  they  could  find  work  of  any  kind,  and  not 
be  persecuted  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  the  world  is  large  enough.  I  should  say  that  London  is 
over- populated, 

959.  Have  they  ever  given  you  any  reason  why  they  preferred  London  to  any 
other  place  ? 

They  say  that  London  does  not  cost  too  much  to  come  over,  because  this  is 
the  nearest  place  to  come  over  to  with  the  smallest  amount ;  therefore  ti)ey 
come  here. 

960.  Why  do  they  not  go  to  other  continental  capitals,  such  as  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna  ? 

I  cannot  answer  you  why  they  do  not  go. 

961.  You  said  that  the  business  was  divided  into  three  heads,  I  think;  ihe 
upper  machinist,  the  laster,  and  the  finisher  ? 

Yes. 

962.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  command  a  better  price  if  you  could  in  the 
same  workroom  do  all  three  things  ? 

It  requires  three  different  workmen. 

963.  But  could  you  not  have  those  three  difierent  workmen  in  the  same 
room  r 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  could.  If  the  manufacturer  liked,  the  manufacturer 
could  have  them  in  and  have  tlie  work  finished  on  his  own  premises,  have  the 
work  lasted  on  his  own  premises,  and  have  the  work  machined  on  his  own 
premises  ;  if  he  liked  he  could  have  them.  There  are  some  upper  machinists 
who  do  the  work  indoors  by  the  manufacturer  ;  there  are  some  lasters  who  do 
the  work  by  the  manufacturer,  but  not  the  finishing. 

96.1.  And  do  you  think  that  boots  could  be  produced  under  those  circum- 
stances as  cheaply  as  they  aie  now  ? 

If  we  could  have  a  chance  to  earn  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  more,  the  consumer  would 
have  to  pay  6d.  more  for  a  pair  of  boots. 

965.  Lord  Clmton.\  Is  a  boot  finished  by  a  greener  as  good  as  one  finished 
by  an  experienced  manufacturer  ? 

"^It  may  be,  but  they  are  not  so  good  ;  but  they  are  doing  it  cheaply,  and  they 
are  good  enough  for  sale. 

966.  But  do  you  think  that  anybody  who  bought  tiiem  would  find  that  they 
were  not  so  good  ? 

xNo. 

967.  They 
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967.  They  are  as  good,  you  think,  for  the  person  who  buys  them  ? 

Yes.  There  are  some  classes  of  work  called  washed  in  bottoms ;  the  manu- 
facturer wants  that  the  bottoms  should  be  so  clean  that  if  there  is  any  mark, 
the  simplest  mark  011  them,  iie  tells  them  to  take  home,  but  if  a  customer  goes 
and  bu\s  a  pair  of  boots,  thm  at  the  first  moment  he  tries  the:n  on,  if  they  fit 
him,  the  sole  gets  spoilt  at  once,  therefore  we  can  see  that  the  customer  does 
not  look  at  whether  they  are  better  finished. 

968.  Earl  of  Limeric/c.'\  If  I  understand  your  evidence,  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  of  the  skilled  workman  to  make  better  boots  than  the  greener  makes  ;  he 
gets  paid  no  better ;  they  are  all  paid  at  the  same  rate ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
different  classes,  but  the  skilled  workman  would  get  no  better  pay  for  the  same 
sort  of  boots  than  the  greener  would  ? 

Yes. 

969.  And  therefore  the  work  done  is  no  better  than  the  work  that  a  greener^ 
would  do  ? 

No  ;  the  greener  does  the  work  not  quite  so  well  as  an  old  workman,  that  is 
an  impossibility  of  course  ;  if  an  old  workman  does  the  pair  of  boots,  or  a  new 
beginner  iloes  it,  they  are  different,  but  if  the  manufacturer  had  to  pay  the 
greener  the  same  wages  as  an  old  working  man  then  he  would  rather  have  the 
old  working  man,  but  as  he  can  get  the  work  done  by  the  greener  cheaper, 
therefore  he  gives  the  work  out  to  tiie  greener,  and  he  can  sell  the  work. 

970.  The  boots  are  good  enough  for  the  manufacturer's  purpose  in  fact  r 
Yes,  they  are  good  enough. 

97  I .  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ccmterburi/.']  You  said  that  in  your  shop  the  master 
kept  two  knifers  and  seven  finishers  r 
Yes. 

972.  Then  does  the  master  worlc  himself? 
Yes. 

Q73.  IJe  works  as  a  knifer  ? 

Yes,  because  the  two  knifers  cannot  keep  the  rest  on. 

974.  In  that  slack  time  you  spoke  of,  when  you  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  shop 
when  there  is  nothing  going  on,  do  you  sit  idle  ;  have  you  notiiing  to  do  at  all  r 

No. 

975.  Y(m  sit  quite  quiet  ? 
Yes. 

976.  Waiting  ? 

Waiting  until  our  employer  will  come  home, 

977.  For  many  hours  together  ? 

Sometimes  we  have  got  to  wait  three  hours  or  four  hours ;  then  if  we  see 
that  the  master  does  not  come  home  so  quick  we  go  to  the  shops  to  see  where 
he  is  :  but  if  the  manufacturer  liked  he  could  give  out  the  work  to  the  master 
at  the  first  moment  he  comes  in,  and  asks  for  the  work. 

978.  Why  do  the  manufacturers  not  do  that;  would  it  not  pay  them  better 
to  give  out  the  work  at  once  ? 

This  is  to  their  benefit ;  if  a  manufacturer  gets  in  an  order  say  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  order  has  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  keeps  back  the  work  from  the  working  man^  not  giving  it  out  to  the  master, 
Mondiiy,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  either. 

979.  Why  ? 

He  shows  in  that  way  to  the  working  man,  the  master,  that  he  is  slack;  he 
has  not  got  any  work. 

980.  That  is  what  he  says,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 
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981.  But  why  does  he  do  so  ;  what  good  does  he  get  by  that  ? 

He  had  a  good  reason.  When  it  conies  to  Wednesday,  if  the  master  comes 
in  again,  he  says,  "  I  have  no  work  for  you,  but  I  will  make  up  a  stock ;  if  you 
are  unwIHing  to  do  ii;  under  price,  I  cannot  give  you  any  work  at  all."  What 
can  a  finisher  do?  He  is  obh'ged  to  take  it  at  6  d.  less.  Then  he  gives  him 
out  five  or  six  dozen  and  tells  him  to  bring  it  in  the  next  morning  ;  so  long  as 
he  agrees  for  a  sixpence  a  dozen  less  he  gives  him  out  so  many  dozens  and 
says,  Bring  them  in  the  next  morning."  He  first  purposely  tries  to  show  the 
working  men  that  he  has  not  work,  and  then  late  in  the  week  he  gives  the  work 
out  and  wants  it  brought  in  at  once. 

982.  At  a  lower  price  ;  lie  has  to  pay  less? 
Ves,  he  pays  less  for  it. 

983.  Lord  Sandhurst^  You  have  always  been  a  workman,  have  you  not,  not 
an  employer  ? 

No,  never  an  employer. 

984.  Do  you  agree  with  what  w  as  said  by  another  witness,  that  you  would 
never  be  an  employer  of  ureeners  r 

Yes.  At  the  present  time,  if  you  will  come  into  any  workshop  to  a  master 
you  will  find  a  greener,  no  doubt. 

985.  But  you  say  that  the  manufacturers  buy  the  work  that  is  done  by 
greener  masters  and  greener  men  r 

Yes. 

986.  Then  why  would  it  not  pay  to  employ  greeners  ;  why  would  you  not 
employ  greeners  ? 

Because  the  greeners  have  spoilt  the  trade  by  their  doing  the  work  under 
price.  If  the  greener  goet?  info  a  shop,  and  the  manufacturer  offers  him  2^.  6d. 
a  dozen  for  what  he  has  been  paying  As.  for,  lie  takes  it.  If  he  says  "  I  will 
pay  35."  for  what  he  paid  4s.  for,  he  will  take  it  and  not  make  any  remark. 
Also  the  master  can  scab  the  shop  by  employing  greeners.  If  the  working 
men  were  on  strike  because  of  a  reduction  of  wages  and  would  not  agree  to  it, 
the  master  would  ask  the  manufacturer  for  the  same  price  as  he  had  before, 
or  he  would  ask  for  something  extra.  If  a  master  goes  to  the  manufacturer 
and  takes  out  work  at  a  time  when  the  shop  is  at  feud  with  the  men,  the  master 
cannot  get  all  the  working  men  to  do  the  work,  but  he  gets  only  greeners :  he 
takes  them  in  wherever  he  can  get  them,  and  he  gets  the  work  done  by  them, 
and  tlie  master  says,  "  In  two  or  three  days  I  can  make  a  finisher  just  the  same 
as  the  old  working  man." 

987.  Should  you  like  to  see  this  registration  of  workshops? 

That  would  be  necessary  also.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  this 
registered  workshop.  But  n)y  opinion  is,  that  if  we  were  able  to  work  indoors 
by  the  manufacturer  altogether,  that  the  manufacturer  should  make  the  work- 
shoj)  and  take  in  lasters  and  sewing  machines,  and  finishers  and  knifers  and 
everything,  and  that  the  work  should  be  done  on  his  premises,  then  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  trade. 

588.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  think  that  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  making 
■'■the  goods? 

If  the  manufacturer  had  all  the  work  done  in  his  factory,  his  lasting,  finishing, 
and  machining,  we  would  make  a  society  between  us  inside  l)y  the  manufacturer 
that  no  deduction  should  be  made  any  more.  Therefore  if  he  would  ask  for 
more  wages  all  of  us  would  agree  to  it,  because  we  would  be  inside  altogether; 
but  one  is  in  one  corner  and  the  other  in  another,  and  we  cannot  work 
together,  and  we  have  not  the  power  to  ask  for  it. 

989.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  a  dozen  boots  would  cost  more  if  they 
were  made  entirely  in  a  factery  than  they  do  now  when  they  are  taken  out  of  a 
factory  and  finished  outside,  wages  remaining  the  same? 

They  would  come  to  the  same  price. 

990.  Lord 
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oqo.  Lord  Sandhurst. ~\  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this,  as  you  were  secretar\' 
of  a  trade's  union,  would  you  like  to  see  iiny  restriction  upon  the  number  of 
hours,  shorter  hours  ? 

Yes. 

991.  But  that  would  materially  reduce  the  wages  that  you  could  earn? 

At  present  we  could  not,  but  we  would  be  compelled,  all  of  us,  then,  to  ask  the 
manufacturer  for  more  wages,  because  a  greener  would  not  be  able  to  come  in 
a  factory  to  work.  Then  the  manufacturer  would  not  have  the  same  power  to 
say,  "  If  you  will  not  do  the  work  for  Uie  same  price,  I  will  get  a  greener  who 
will  do  the  work  for  me."  If  he  worked  shorter  hours,  of  course,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  would  be  smaller  wages  for  the  working  man ;  but  we  could  raise 
the  wages  afterwards  if  we  had  not  this  greener  behind  us,  and  we  would  work 
shorter  hours  ;  every  one  that  belongs  to  this  trade  would  be  compelled  after  to 
be  united,  and  to  ask  for  some  more. 

992.  When  did  you  give  up  being  secretary  to  this  trade's  union  ? 
About  16  weeks  ago. 

093.  Did  you  have  many  good  workmen  amongst  the  unemployed,  or  could 
they  always  get  employment  ? 

You  will  find  plenty  of  thoroughly  good  working  men  without  work,  and  if 
they  come  in  to  a  master  to  ask  tor  work  they  surely  find  two  or  three  greeners 
sitting  at  work.  There  is  not  one  workshop  m  the  East-end  of  London  where 
you  will  not  have  two  or  three  greeners. 

994.  That  is,  the  gr6eners  work  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  good  workmen  ? 
Yes. 

995.  Chainnan  ]  Do  you  know  at  all  what  grindery  costs  the  master? 

It  is  all  according  as  the  masters  state  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
masters,  but,  as  tiie  masters  state  it,  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots  costs  them  6  d. 
grindery  ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  so,  it  may  be  it  is  not. 

996.  You  do  not  know? 

That  is  quite  out  of  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  interfere  in  that. 

997.  I  suppose  you  have  known  a  great  many  greeners  since  you  have  been 
in  London  ? 

Too  many. 

998.  Are  they  disappointed  when  they  come  over  here  ;  do  they  expect  to 
tind  better  wages  and  better  work  ? 

No,  they  do  not  care  whether  they  have  better  work  ;  they  are  satisfied  when 
they  come  if  they  can  learn  the  trade ;  we  never  hear  them  saying  that  the 
notirs  are  too  long,  or  the  work  paid  too  low,  they  are  always  satisfied,  because 
they  have  got  more  strength  than  we  have ;  for  the  working  man  who  has  only 
just  come  over  is  a  little  stronger  than  a  workman  who  has  been  working  18 
or  20  hours  a  day ;  he  does  not  feel  so  much  whether  it  is  hard  work  or  not. 

999.  You  never  hear  men  complain  that  if  they  had  known  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  them  when  they  came  here  they  would  not  have  come  here  r 

A  great  many  of  them,  if  they  had  known  the  sufi^ering  that  was  going  to 
happen  would  not  have  come.  Wiien  they  come  over  they  do  not  know  it,  but 
when  they  have  been  here  seven  or  eight  years  they  would  be  more  satisfied  if 
they  had  remained  in  their  own  country. 

1000.  Do  you  think  they  are  ever  persuaded  to  come  here  by  false  accounts 
of  the  wages  they  can  earn  ? 

It  is  all  according.  Some  of  them  come  over  because  they  do  not  care  to 
stay  in  the  Russian  army-  1  can  say  for  myself,  that  if  I  had  received  my 
rights  in  my  native  country  where  I  was  born,  surely  I  would  not  have  come  to 
London ;  but  1  only  got  away  because  of  not  having  rights  ;  because  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  as  I  have  said  before,  wants  more  civilisation  than  he  has 
at  the  present  time;  because,  if  it  comes  to  rates  or  taxes,  or  duties,  a  Jew 
and  a  Gentile  have  got  to  pay  the  same ;  there  is  no  distinction  then  between 
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a  Jew  and  a  Gentile,  they  are  brothers  ;  but  if  a  Jew  should  wish  to  live  in  a 
different  place  from  where  he  lives,  he  is  reckoned  by  the  Russian  Czar  then  as 
a  Jew  ;  a  Jew  must  not  liave  the  power  to  live  where  he  likes;  if  a  Jew  goes 
as  a  soldier,  and  improves  as  a  soldier,  so  that  he  ought  not  to  be  like  an  ordi- 
nary soldier,  but  to  rise,  the  Russian  Czar  makes  the  remark,  "  you  are  a  Jew, 
you  ought  not  rise."  For  everything  else,  Jew  and  Gentile  are  reckoned  as 
brothers  ;  bul  if  it  should  come  to  wanting  to  be  a  little  higher,  he  is  reckoned 
a  Jew  ;  therefore  I  thought  myself  if  I  were  to  go  into  the  Russian  Army  for 
15  years,  and  afterwards  be  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  maybe  if  1  was 
a  soldier,  if  there  should  be  a  war,  I  will  fight  against  the  enemy  the  same  as 
the  Christian  ;  may  he  I  shall  fall  in  the  battle,  but  if  I  should  prove  that  I  ought 
to  rise  higher  than  an  ordinary  soldier,  I  am  a  Jew,  I  cannot  have  that ;  there- 
fore I  left  Russia  and  came  to  England,  because  here  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  no 
distinction  made,  they  can  live  as  brothers  together. 

1001.  You  have  been  20  years  in  London  ? 
Eighteen  years. 

1002.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  a  man  in  the  same  trade  ? 

Yes. 

1003.  I  suppose  there  are  some  better  off,  and  some  worse  off? 

It  is  all  according ;  a  working  man  who  can  work  quick,  earns  2  d.  or  3  d.  a. 
day  more ;  that  comes  to  1  5.  a  week. 

1 004.  Are  you  a  quick  working  man  ? 
I  am  a  quick  working  man. 

1005.  Then  probably  there  are  a  good  many  worse  off  than  you? 

If  it  will  not  be  against  the  rule  for  me  to  do  so,  I  will  produce  to  you  a  letter 
which  I  was  oblij^ed  to  send  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians'  committee  about 
three  weeks  ago,  after  I  have  been  suffering  in  this  country  18  years.  I  am 
working  very  hard,  and  a  cjuick  workman,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  this  letter 
the  day  before  our  holiday ;  but,  to  my  misfortune,  the  place  was  shut.  This 
is  after  working  18  years  in  the  country  :  "  24,  St.  George's-terrace,  Commei  cial- 
road,  E.G.,  London,  25th  March  1888.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  coming  before  you  with  my  writing.  You  may  reallj^  believe  if  I  had  any 
other  advice  to  assist  me  I  should  not  apply  to  you  with  this  application. 
Although  t  am  18  years  in  London  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  my  first  appli- 
cation to  you  on  a  day  before  Youm  Tour,  and  you  can  certainly  ascertain  this 
with  your  books.  I  have  no  employment,  and  I  have  no  advice  to  prepare  for 
the  holidays.  You  may  surely  believe,  although  I  am  a  working  man,  as  a  word 
of  honour,  that  I  am  very  much  in  need  of  any  assistance  whatever.  I  am 
really  deprived  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  with  my  seven  children.  The  ques- 
tion may  appear  to  you,  if  I  am  so  destitute,  why  did  I  delay  of  appealing  to 
the  committee  of  relief  before.  Then,  in  reply,  I  have  been  to  the  committee 
about  four  months  ago,  and  you  granted  me  a  sovereign,  and  Mr.  Stephany 
gave  me  a  coal  ticket.  I  promised  to  repay  it ;  but  as  the  time  is  so  bad  I 
could  not  repay  it  all ;  I  hope,  if  employment  improves,  I  shall  act  according  to 
my  promise  ;  therefore  1  could  not  take  the  liberty  to  apply  to  you  once  more. 
I  pray  to  you,  gentlemen,  kindly  to  deliberate  the  matter,  and  to  assist  me  in 
any  way  possible.  1  shall  be  a  thousand  times  thankful  to  you.  I  remain. 
Gentlemen,  Yours  humbly,  Solomon  Rosenberg.  Board  of  Guardians,  13,  De- 
vonshire square,  E.G. 

1006.  That  describes  your  condition  now  after  working  18  years  ? 

Yes,  I  am  called  a  good  working  man  and  a  quick  wtjrking  man,  and  between 
50  working  men  I  can  earn  the  most  wages,  and  J  am  in  the  state  there 
described  ;  and  now  you  can  imagine  how  a  working  man,  who  cannot  work  so 
much  as  1  do,  is  situated. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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SOLOMON  BAUM,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined  as 

follows  : 

U'o;.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  business? 
A  boot-laster. 

1008.  Have  you  listened  to  the  evidence  tbat  has  just  been  given  to  the 
Committee  ? 

Yes. 

1009.  And  do  you  generally  agree  in  what  was  said  by  the  witness? 
To  a  certain  extent.  • 

1010.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  you  differ  ? 
My  behef  is,  that  if  we  were  to  shorten  the  hours  in  the  workshop  it  would 

make  a  o veat  improvement,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  for  the  Free  Trade  ;  that 
it  will  injure  us  in  that  respect,  because  I  do  believe  that  large  contractors 
could  not  execute  their  orders,  and  therefore  we  should  get  foreign  lal)Our,  and 
that  would  be  worse  still  for  us  here. 

101 1.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  You  mean  that  the  trade  would  go  abroad  instead  of 
beiu"-  ni  this  country  ? 

Yes. 

1012.  Chairman.']  Do  you  employ  any  men  ? 

As  a  rule  some  of  the  lasters  do  employ  a  lot  of  boys. 

1013.  Do  you  employ  any  ? 

I  employ  one  man,  and  have  done  for  five  years,  and  a  boy  to  send  to  shop- 
with  the  work. 

1014.  We  luu'c  had  no  evidence  from  any  laster  at  present ;  perhaps  you  will 
explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  business  consists  of? 

Yes,  I  can  explain.  As  the  last  witness  spoke  about  organising  a  Trade 
Union,  if  this  Trade  Union  had  not  been  in  existence  (as  I  said  to  a  manufac- 
turer a  tew  weeks  ago),  I  believe  we  should  be  crushed  still  more  than  we  are  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  witnesses  who  will  come 
here,  who  will  tell  you  how  they  are  crushed  by  the  employers.  It  is  not  the 
masters  but  the  employers  that  are  the  cause  of  it.  If  the  working  men  had  an 
organisation  amongst  themselves,  and  if  the  work  came  from  the  manufacturer 
day  after  day  with  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  working  men  said,  "  No,  we 
will  not  take  it ;"  the  master  would  have  to  take  the  basket  of  work  back  to  the 
shop,  and  it  could  not  be  done.  Only  last  week  I  went  to  one  of  the  shopmates 
who  has  been  working  with  me  in  one  shop.  This  shows  what  advantage  the 
master  takes  of  us.  Before  Cliritnias,  I  went  to  work  for  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.  Just  before  Christmas,  two  of  them  together,  one  in  the  Mile  End- 
road  and  one  in  the  New-road,  took  off  cardboard.  As  a  rule  they  are  gi^^ing 
cardboard  out,  and  they  give  a  sheet  and  a  half  of  cardboard  to  each  dozen 
pair  of  boots.  That  sheet  and  a  half,  I  believe,  according  to  the  manufacturer 
buying  it  wholesale,  will  cost  him  a  penny,  and  before  Christmas  they  tried  to 
take  this  cardboard  off.  So  one  manufacturer  did  not  give  cardboard  for  that 
week,  and  I  was  short,  and  there  were  18  pair  of  composition  clumps,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  pay  ]  s.  6  d.  for  thenj,  and  through  a  hard  struggle  I  got  off 
luckily  witli  1  s.  So  on  the  Friday  when  I  went  in  for  my  wages,  I  asked  him 
for  the  cardboard  money  ;  he  said,  "  We  do  not  allow  any  cardboard  money." 
I  had  spoken  to  an  English  shopmate  before  I  went  in,  and  said  to  him,  "  Do  you 
receive  cardboard  r"'  he  said,  "  1  did  not  receive  any  this  week,  but  I  shall  speak 
for  it ;"  and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  speak  for  it  1  will,"  and  he  laughed  at  me.  I 
had  to  give  1.9.  lO^d.  for  cardboard,  and  with  a  hard  struggle  I  had  1*.  Another 
manufacturer  I  worked  for  took  off  the  cardboard  altogether,  and  paid  1  s.  a  dozen 
instead  of  a  sheet  and  a  half.  But  what  you  make  over  two  gross,  which  comes  to 
more  than  2  s.  for  cardboard  on  the  two  gross  of  boots,  they  do  not  acknowledge; 
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over  two  gross  they  did  not  acknowledge  it.  I  spoke  for  it,  and  could  not  get 
it.  This  is  uhat  we  call  a  material  for  the  goods  tliat  we  are  getting  out,  and 
this  sheet  and  a  half  is  not  sufficient ;  we  have  to  buy  more  cardboard,  and  the 
papei-  insole  and  paper  stiffeners  are  horrible.  And  at  the  same  time,  in  regard 
to  this  manufacturer,  as  the  last  witness,  Rosenberg,  said,  they  struck  against 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Wiles.  I  worked  for  the  shop  that  I  mentioned  just  now.  I 
had  the  sack  because  I  belonged  to  the  Trade  Union  ;  that  was  two  weeks  before 
this  holiday.  Without  any  consideration  I  had  the  sack,  and  I  asked  the  reason. 
At  first  the  foreman  would  not  tell  the  reason,  but  when  I  told  him  I  was  sorry 
that  I  hnd  net  taken  this  boot  and  showed  it  before  the  Trades  Union,  he  told 
me,  "  That  is  the  reason  that  you  have  got  the  sack."  That  was  a  boot  that 
other  shops  were  paving  6s.  6d.  for;  the  same  boot.  I  should  say  5^.  6c?.,  at 
the  least,  other  sliops  paid.  I  received  in  this  shop  2*.  9c?.;  he  offered  that  to 
me,  and  I  went  in  and  tohl  him,  "  I  cannot  make  this  boot  ior  2*.  9(J.  How 
can  yi)U  expect  me  to  make  for  2^-.  9d.  a  dozen  pair  of  boots?"  I  asked  him 
for  Zd.  more,  and  the  governor  came  in  and  asked  me  W'hat  I  was  grumbling 
for.  I  said,  "  You  know  very  well  that  for  the  same  boot  I  have  had  as  much 
as  Qld.;  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  instead  I  can  get  3  6  a  dozen  ;  but  at 
26-.  9d.  I  could  not  get  a  living."  The  consequence  was  he  gave  me  'dd.  more 
on  this  work,  and  when  I  finished  off"  the  three  dozen  he  sacked  me.  Oui- 
secretary  went  there,  Mr.  S(jlomon,  who  gave  evidence  here,  and  he  asked  him 
why  lie  sacked  me.  He  told  him  because  I  always  did  grumble.  I  should  like 
to  ask  any  shopmate,  or  anybody,  if  a  man  has  not  got  a  right  to  grumble  when 
a  man  has  to  work  16  or  18  hours  a  day,  and  Sunday  morning  there  was  not 
any  bieakfast  in  his  house.    I  will  prove  it  by  his  book, 

1015.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ? 
Now  I  work  15  or  16  hours. 

1016.  Do  you  work  in  your  own  room  ? 
Yes. 

1017.  You  employ  one  man  ? 

One  man  and  my  own  boy;  I  took  him  to  the  bench  only  two  weeks  ago. 

101 8.  In  what  condition  are  the  boots  when  they  come  to  you  ? 

It  is  not  a  boot ;  it  is  an  upper.  1  had  in  my  mind  to  bring  a  pair  to  show 
how  it  is  done  ;  single  handed,  a  single  man  can  do  a  dozen  a  day. 

1019.  And  the  man  whom  you  employ,  does  he  do  just  the  same  work  as 
you  do  r 

No,  he  cannot  do  the  same  work  that  1  do ;  a  laster  is  more  like  a  mechanic. 

1020.  What  is  the  man  doing  ? 

He  puts  the  heels  on,  puts  the  sole  on  ;  I  last  the  upper,  and  the  man  puts 
on  the  stuff. 

1021.  You  are  paid  for  doing  that  so  much  a  dozen  ? 
Yes. 

1022.  How  do  you  pay  the  man  who  works  for  you? 

Our  men  get  paid  weekly,  mostly ;  but  if  they  are  piece-workers  the  master 
takes  them  off  ]  5.  a  dozen,  6  d.  for  grindery  and  6  d.  for  going  to  the  shop. 

1023.  How  do  you  pay  the  man  who  works  for  you  ? 

The  man  who  works  for  me  at  the  present  time  gets  18*.  a  week ;  five  years 
ago  1  used  to  pay  him  a  guinea  a  week. 

1024-  You  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  18  5.  a  week  r 
At  the  present  time. 

102,3.  Do  you  mean  independently  of  the  amount  of  work  you  have  to  do; 
when  you  have  no  work  do  you  pay  him  18  ? 
No. 

1026.  Only  when  you  have  got  work  ? 
Yes. 

1027.  How 
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1027.  How  much  do  you  make  yourself? 

That  man  works  with  me;  we  work  together;  I  do  not  make  them  right  out 
myself;  I  should  not  get  a  living  if  I  worked  single  handed. 

1028.  I  asked  you  how  much  money  you  made  yourself? 
I  can  earn  as  much  as  2     a  week  when  I  am  busy. 

1029.  What  do  you  earn  all  the  yeiir  round  ? 

I  never  tuok  any  average  ;  but  dui  ing  the  year  for  the  last  three  years  I  did 
not  earn  as  much  as       or  5  s.  a  week. 

1030.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  earned  5  5,  a  week  r 

Not  for  three  years  nnt.  up  to  last  Christmas,  not  out  of  my  own  earnings. 

1031.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  lodgings  .- 
1  pny  8  s.  6d.  per  week. 

1032.  How  do  you  live  if  you  have  had  to  pay  8  s.  6  d.  and  only  receive  5  s. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  help  amongst  my  friends  that  I  have  got  here  in 
England ;  they  help  me  a  great  deal. 

1033.  Lord  Thring.~\  I  understand  your  complaint  about  the  cardboard  to  be, 
that  the  manufacturer  usually  suj)plies  you  with  cardboard,  and  that  that  par- 
ticular man  did  not  ? 

I  have  explained  th;it  in  the  period  before  Christinas  while  the  trade  is  so 
slack,  they  try  to  rol)  you  a  penny  a  dozen  j^air  of  boots,  of  this  bit  of  cardboard 
that  costs  them  a  penny  a  dozen. 

1034.  Chairman.]  I  also  understand  that  you  say,  that  you  are  so  weak  that 
you  cannot  help  yourself  in  this  state  of  things,  the  manufacturers  are  so  mucli 
stronger  than  you  are  that  they  are  able  to  cut  you  down  even  to  the  extent  of 
stopping  this  small  supply  of  cardboard  : 

Yes. 

1035.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  With  regard  to  the  man  who  works 
under  you,  is  he  always  in  the  shop  whether  you  have  got  work  or  not  ? 

It  is  not  necessary,  because  up  to  last  year  I  was  more  independent;  of  shops 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  nine  months  since  I  started  working  a  little, 
because  I  never  work  for  those  slio[)s  in  the  E;ist-end,  because  it  is  true  that 
they  pay  as  much  less  in  a  dozen  pair  of  boots  as  the  price  is  4  5.  6  d.,  provid- 
ing lasting,  finishing,  and  machining,  than  they  arc  paying  at  Bethnal  Green  and 
Hackney-road. 

1036.  Then  before  this  year  you  used  to  get  work  pretty  regularly  ? 

Yes.  If  there  was  n(;t  work  in  the  shop  where  I  was  working  they  told  me 
"  There  is  no  work  to-day."  The  foreman  used  to  say  to  me  "  Do  not  come  in 
the  afternoon." 

1037.  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  you  work  for  the  shops  in  the 
West-end  of  London? 

At  Hackney-road. 

1038.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  system  of  working  in 
Hackney-road  is  different  from  the  system  of  working  in  the  East-end  of 
London  ? 

A  great  deal;  and  the  reason  I  can  explain,  because  there  are  more  English 
workers  in  Hackney-road  than  there  are  in  the  East-end,  and  therefore  these 
"  greeners  "  have  not  got  the  cheek  to  go  up  and  work  amongst  them ;  there  are 
more  English  people  working  there. 

1039.  You  are  talking  of  English  workmen  in  Hackney-road,  not  of  foreign 
workmen  r 

No,  English  workmen. 

1040.  Then  there  is  no  sweating  in  Hackney-road  ? 

As  for  sweating,  I  can  answer  that  the  sweating  system  goes  on  in  our  trade 
even  in  the  country  amongst  the  Enghsh  workpeople  ;  around  Northampton, 
(50.)  M  3  and 
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and  around  Leicester,  there  is  work  sent  to  the  small  villages  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  get  it  done  amongst  the  women. 

1041.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Hackney-road  system  is  better 
than  the  East- end  system  ? 

Yes,  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is  in  the  Eas^t-end. 

1042.  The  sweating  is  not  so  severe  there  ? 
No. 

1043.  Chairman.']  Because  of  tiie  absence  of  these  greeners  ? 
Yes. 

1044.  ^^rl  of  Limerick.]  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  4*.  Qd,  dozen  better 
in  the  Hackney-road  ? 

Yes,  I  reckoned  the  average ;  the  laster,  the  finisher,  and  the  machinist. 

1045.  do  you  think  that  it  is  because  the  foreign  greeners  do  not  go  to 
that  part  so  much  ? 

Quite  so. 

1046.  Lord  Clinton.]  Do  women  work  in  your  trade  in  London  ? 
No,  not  at  lasting, 

1047.  They  do  in  tlie  country  ? 

To  a  certain  extent ;  they  help  in  the  pasting. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HOFFMAN,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1048.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  employment  ? 

I  am  now  a  journalist,  and  have  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  this  year; 
before  that,  I  was  a  foreman  in  the  Bective  Boot  Factory, 

1049.  What  pajjer  are  you  employed  on  ? 

The  "  Shoe  and  Leather  Record."  I  have  been  in  the  boot  trade  26 
years. 

1050.  By  reason  of  the  knowledge  you  acquired  in  the  boot  trade,  I  suppose 
you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  sweating  system  as  applied  to  that 
trade  ? 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  sweating  system  in  the  boot  trade,  and  have 
written  about  it  before  ;  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

1051.  And  since  then  in  your  journalistic  capacity;  have  you  been  specially 
investigating  the  subject  ? 

^'es. 

1052.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  workrooms  where  the  work  is  generally  carried  on? 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  rooms  at  all  hours  of  tiie  night,  and  almost 
invariably  they  are  in  a  very  dirty  condition.  So  far  as  space  is  concerned 
many  of  them  would  be  considered  sufficiently  airy  ;  small  undoubtedly ;  very 
much  too  small  for  the  number  of  persons  employed  therein.  T'he  atmospheie 
is  stuffy  and  stifling,  al  all  events  to  men  not  used  to  it,  and  must  be  very 
weakening  to  the  men  employed  therein.  And  also  speaking  of  the  h(mses 
generally,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  backyards,  and  so  on,  and  accumulations  of 
dust  and  dirt,  cleanliness  seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  very  much  unknown  in 
the  sweating  colonies. 

1053.  Where  are  they  generally  situated? 

Generally  in  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  and  over  towards  the  Commercial- 
road. 

1054.  Is 
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1054.  Is  the  work  generally  carried  on  in  rooms  that  people  sleep  in  ? 

Ye?,  very  largely.  1  should  say  from  my  experience  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  sweaters'  \vork?liops,  I  may  perhaps  be  exaggerating,  I  will  not  say  one-half, 
but  a  very  large  number,  have  beds  in  the  rooms  wht;re  sometimes  some  of 
the  workmen  sleep,  and  at  other  times  even  the  families.  I  may  here  give  you 
an  outline  of  one,  for  instance,  in  which  we  were  a  few  days  figo.  It  was  a 
doul)le  room,  none  too  large,  in  which  there  were  at  work  10  msn.  I  may 
say  ihat  the  men  were  not  all  at  work  at  the  time,  but  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained that  10  men  are  usually  employed  there.  In  that  same  room,  in  another 
part  of  it,  is  the  bed  in  whicii  the  family  sleeps.  Here  there  were  six  children, 
the  husband  and  the  wife;  so  that  at  niglit  time  there  would  be  18  souls 
in  that  one  room. 

1055.  Have  you  got  the  she  of  the  room  r 

1  did  not  take  the  size  of  the  room,  but  it  would  be  the  ordinary  average 
smallish  room  that  you  would  find  in  the  dwellings  of  the  East-end,  two  rooms 
with  the  partition  removed. 

J  0.^6.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  room  ? 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not  venture. 

I0f)7.  "  The  ordinary  size  of  a  small  private  room  "  is  rather  vague  ? 
I  should  say  that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  nine  feet  one  way,  and  perhaps  15 
feet  another. 

10.5 8,  And  in  that  room  you  say  there  were  18  people  ? 

Ten  workmen,  and  the  family  sleep  in  the  same  room  ;  I  have  also  seen 
beds  in  cellars  and  underground  places  ;  I  have  seen  the  workmen  sit  at  their 
benches,  and  when  they  ceased  work  they  would  simply  lay  their  clothes  down 
upon  the  lienclics  and  get  into  the  bed  in  the  corner. 

1059.  And  as  to  the  lighting  and  air  ? 

The  light  in  upstair  rooms  generally  is  good  ;  in  downstair  rooms,  in  cellars 
and  underground  kitchens,  very  often  they  have  to  work  by  lam|ilight  or  gas- 
light all  day ;  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  instances  of  that  kind. 

1060.  Are  there  any  women  and  children  em])loyed  in  the  trade  ? 
Amongst  the  Jews,  women  are  almost  only  employed  by  the  master  sweaters 

for  the  purpose  ol  socking  work  ;  these  women,  as  a  rule,  have  to  work,  some 
one,  two,  or  three  hours  after  the  men  have  left  off'  work,  so  as  to  brush  and 
sock  and  tie  the  work  ready  for  shop  the  next  day  ;  that  is  the  women's  work. 
With  regard  to  children,  I  have  not  found  many  at  work,  though  I  have  found 
several  at  work  at  12  and  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  boot  finishing,  exactly  as 
men  would  be. 

1061.  You  do  not  mean  that  these  women  work  as  long  as  the  men,  and 
three  hours  longer  ? 

No,  I  mean  that  they  have  to  take  up  the  work  when  it  comes  from  the 
fini^he^s,  their  husbands  and  the  men,  and  then  put  the  finishing  touch  to  it, 
so  to  speak,  the  socking,  buttoning,  tying,  and  so  on.  Infant  or  chdd  labour 
and  female  labour  is  more  prevalent  amongst  English  finishers  than  it  is  amongst 
Jews.  It  is  very  often  the  case  amongst  English  finishers,  who  are  not  spoken 
of  as  sweaters,  that  families  are  employed  by  them. 

10^2;  How  are  the  general  sanitary  conveniences  and  the  provisions  for 
decency  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  made  that  a  special  feature  in  my  investigations. 
I  wanted  more  particularly  to  see  the  aspect  of  the  question  as  it  affected  the 
boot  trade,  so  that  I  did  not  make  many,  or  indeed  any,  inquiries  as  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  houses  generally.  As  I  said  before,  the  impression 
that  I  gained  from  the  houses  that  1  have  gone  into  is,  that  the  houses  are, 
many  of  them,  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition  ;  in  many  instances  I  should 
think  very  unhealthy  ;  and  rents  exceedingly  high. 

(50.)  ^  M  4  1063.  You 
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1063.  You  have,  of  course,  as  you  told  us,  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  boot  trade  ? 

Yes. 

1064.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  Committee  your  views  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  trade  generally ;  and  before  you  do  so,  there  is  one  point 
I  should  like  to  have  cleared  up,  if  we  can,  and  that  is  this  :  We  have  had  it  in 
evidence  that  in  slack  times  orders  are  given  out  by  the  manufacturer  very 
irregularly  very  near  the  close  of  the  week ;  and  we  have  had  evidence  that 
they  do  it  on  purpose  in  order  to  give  the  idea  that  they  have  not  got  much 
work  to  give  out,  and  in  order  to  keep  prices  down;  I  should  like  to  know 
whether,  in  your  experience,  th;it  is  the  case  or  not? 

I  have  no  positive  knowledsje.  but  certainly  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
manufacturers  employing  sweaters  would  warrant  one  almost  in  drawing  such 
conclusions, 

1065.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  orders  are  given  out  in  this  irregular  way? 
Undoubtedly. 

io(i6.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  otiier  way? 

There  may  be  another  way  of  accounting  for  ir,  and  tliat  is  that  work  being 
slack  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to  do,  and  as  the  small  orders  come  in  so  they 
give  them  out.  I  may  say  thai  the  boot  trade  is  very  irregular  now  to  what  it 
used  to  be  years  ago.  For  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  it  will  be  very 
busy,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  year  it  will  be  very  slack.  1  may  say  that  that 
is  true  of  the  boot  trade  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  now-a-days,  from  the 
very  commonest  to  the  very  i)est  work  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  very  best 
skilled  woikmen  of  London  ha\  e  scarcely  on  an  average  now  nine  months'  full 
work  in  the  year.  What  I  mean  is,  thai  if  the  short  hours  that  they  have  to 
work  in  some  parts  of  the  year,  and  the  hours  that  they  have  to  lose,  were  all 
totalled  together,  one  may  say  that  they  are  only  in  work  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year  ;  nine  perhaps  is  a  large  average,  and  the  other  three  months  they 
may  be  said  to  be  standing  absolutely  idle. 

1067.  What  has  caused  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the  trade? 

There  are  undoubtedly  very  many  causes  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  any 
one  thing  is  the  cause  of  it ;  but  so  far  undoubtedly  this  is  one  cause  :  there  are 
a  good  many  boot  manufacturers  now  (too  many  boot  manufacturers),  more 
than  there  used  to  be.  Or  aizain,  another  explanation  is  this,  that  the 
self-same  number  of  men  will  probably  make  now  twice  the  quantity  of  boots 
that  they  used  to  do  some  few  years  ago.  That  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
improvement  of  machinery  and  more  minute  sub-division  of  labour. 

106S.  In  other  words  supply  has  run  ahead  of  the  demand? 
Well,  hardly  so  ;  hardly  run  ahead  of  demand  if  we  mean  by  the  demand  the 
necessities  of  men. 

lofig.  I  mean  by  demand  the  people  who  want  to  buy  boots? 
Yes,  that  is  the  usual  way  of  putting  it ;  I  would  rather  say  the  ability  of  men 
to  buy  boots. 

!070.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity has  diminished  ? 

Undoubtedly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

1071.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

As  regards  our  colonial  trade  the  falling  off  in  that  direction  is  probably  due 
to  two  causes.  One  is,  as  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  already  mentioned,  that  the 
colonial  markets  have  been  flooded  with  shoddy  goods.  That  is  true  of  the 
boot  trade  as  of  many  other  trades,  and  therefore  the  colonists  have  turned 
themselves  round,  and  are  using  their  own  raw  materials,  and  are  pro- 
ducing boots  for  themselves.  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  the  boots  they 
produce  in  the  colonies  are  not  so  stylish  and  well  made,  but,  at  all  events,  they 
are  all  leather,  instead  of  being  three  parts  paper,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  English 
work  sent  to  them  is. 

J  072.  And 
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107-2.  And  does  that  apply  in  any  degree  to  the  A>reign  trade,  the  Coutmental 
trade  ' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Continental  trade  has  t  >  any  very  large  extent 
influeneed  the  class  of  goods  which  are  produced  hy  the  sweating  system.  The 
goods  which  are  sent  from  the  Contitienr,  from  Switzerland,  from  Austria,  and 
so  on,  are  usually  boots  of  a  superior  kind,  that  is,  fine  ladies' glace  boots.  These 
bouts  cannot  be  produced  at  the  same  prices  here,  but  these  are  boots  which  are 
scarcely  ever  attempted  to  be  made  by  manufacturers  employing  sweating 
labour  ;  so  that  the  sweating  labour  is  not  in  any  sense  caused  by  the  exports 
or  imports  from  the  Continent;  indeed,  I  wouhl  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  spot  on  earth  where  boots  can  be  made  cheaper  than  they  can  be  in 
London  under  the  sweating  system. 

10/3-  Chairman.']  What  I  understood  you  to  say  was  that  now,  by  improved 
tools,  and  so  on,  the  same  number  of  men  make  a  much  larger  quantity  of  boots 
than  they  could  formerly  ? 

Ves. 

1074.  And  that  that  accounted  for  the  irregularity  of  these  orders,  and  for 
the  fact  that  even  the  most  skilled  workman  can  only  work  nine  months  in  the 
year;  that  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  the  supply  has  outrun  the  demand  ; 
the  supply  has  largely  increased  owing  to  the  improvement  of  machinery? 

Yes,  and  subdivision  of  labour,  and  similar  things,  I  may  say.  Of  course  we 
know  that,  with  regard  to  pretty  well  all  goods  nowadays,  the  turn-over  of  business 
men,  in  all  trades,  is  at  a  very  much  lower  jiercentage  than  it  used  to  be  ; 
and  whenever  employers  take  an  order  they  will  lake  it  at  a  lower  profit, 
but  will  turn  it  over  very  muc!i  quicker  than  they  used  to  do.  Hence  manu- 
factiu-ers  nowadays,  whether  in  the  best  or  the  conunon  trade,  as  soon  as  thev 
get  an  order,  put  on  all  the  hands  they  can  get,  working  overtime,  to  get  the 
order  out  of  hand,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  another  when  that  is  com- 
pleted ;  so  that  the  hours  of  labour  all  round  are  exceedingly  irregular  for  that 
reason.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing,  and 
the  men  engaged  therein,  are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  machinery  foi-  doing  a 
certain  w^ork,  and  when  that  is  done  the  machine  must  stand  still.  As  regards 
suggestions  in  reference  to  the  abolition  or  amending  of  the  sweating  S)stem, 
many  suggestions  could  be  made;  but  I  suppose  all  that  you  require  are  those 
which  are  imuiediately  practicahl(>.  I  would  seriously  recommend  what  Mr. 
White  has  already  said  ;  ti)at  is,  the  registration  of  all  workrooms  which  at  the 
present  time  are  being  used  as  workshops.  I  think  that  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  an  inspector  at  any  time  and  at  any  hour. 

1075.  Do  you  mean  an  inspector  under  the  Factory  Acts  ? 

Yes  ;  au(i  I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  inspectors,  as  now,  going  to  all 
kinds  of  trades,  going  to  a  tailor's  shop  first,  and  to  a  boot  shop  next,  different 
inspectors,  having  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trades,  should  be  appointed 
inspectors  of  the  shops  of  those  particular  trades.  Your  Lordships  know  that 
w^orkmen  have  a  great  respect  always  for  a  man  that  understands  their  trade, 
but  always  feel  some  contempt,  however  nicely  or  kindly  he  may  speak  to  them, 
if  he  is  a  "greener,"  and  does  not  understand  the  technicalities  of  their  trade, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  if  workmen  could  feel  that  inspectors  were  not  so  much 
their  enemies  as  their  friends,  to  whom  they  could  speak  and  give  expression  to 
tiieir  com])laints  and  their  desires  ;  and  1  believe  that  thereby  the  Government 
would  get  very  much  better  and  truer  information  in  reference  to  the  trades 
from  these  inspectors  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  at  the  present  time, 

1076.  But  in  this  trade,  which  is  divided  up  into  innumerable  branches,  you 
would  not  have  inspectors  acquainted  with  each  branch,  would  you  ? 

No ;  the  only  three  branches  you  would  have  to  deal  with  (and  a  technical 
man  would  understand  all)  are  tiie  machining,  the  lasting,  and  the  finishing. 
I  certainly  am  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers  finding  workshops  for  all  the 
workmen,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  be  a  practical  suggestion  for  legis- 
lation. 


1077.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Mr.  White,  in  his  evidence,  expressed  an  opinion 
(50.)  N  that 
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that  there  should  be  a  very  heavy  registration  fee,  I  think  he  named  5  placed 
upon  these  workshops,  with  the  view  of  prohibiting  them  ;  is  that  also  yimr 
opinion  ? 

No;  that  is  a  view  which  I  cannot  adopt,  because  it  would  simply  mean  that 
the  poorest  man  could  not  start  working,  while  the  fellow  who  could  borrow 
10  /.  or  5  or  who  had  some  money,  could  start  bigger  workshops  ;  and  I  would 
rather  support  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  White,  that  bigger  sweatt-rs'  sliops  should 
not  be  permitted,  if  that  could  be  done  by  law. 

1078.  Lord  TkringJ]  I  tlo  not  understand  your  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
inspection.  An  inspector  is  wanted  to  inspect  the  sanitary  condition,  the 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  ventilation.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  bootmaker  as 
an  inspector  in  a  bootmaker's  shop  is  better  than  a  man,  or  as  well  as  a  man^ 
who  has  been  trained  to  inspect  drainage  all  his  life  ? 

But  I  think  an  inspector's  dutic  s  in  reference  to  these  inatters  should  be  more 
than  simply  duties  wiih  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a  house 

1079.  But  I  want  to  know  what  you  meant  by  an  inspector.  What  do  you 
wish  him  to  do  ;  I  will  assume  that  you  make  a  bootmaker  an  inspector,  and 
that  he  goes  into  a  shop  in  the  East-end ;  what  do  you  want  him  to  do  ? 

As  I  understand  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  workers,  I 
want  him  10  sec  whether  woik  is  being  so  carried  on  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

1080.  Chairman.^  You  mean  the  sanitary  conditions  ? 
Not  the  sanitary  conditions  only,  but  any  others. 

1081.  You  mean  the  hours  of  labour  r 
That  may  be  one  thing. 

1082.  Lord  Thring.]  If  you  wish  to  know  whether  woik  is  detrimental  to 
health,  the  proper  thing  is,  is  it  not,  to  send  a  doctor,  not  a  bootmaker  ? 

The  sweating  system,  as  I  have  found  out,  at  the  present  time  is  certainly 
destroying  the  stamina,  life,  and  happiness  of  men.  The  doctor  may  go  in  and 
say,  "  This  room  is  in  a  splendid  sanitary  condition."  What  woidd  be  the  use 
of  these  men  attempting  to  explain  to  him  tlieir  metiiods  of  work,  by  which 
their  ijappiness  was  being  deslroyed  and  their  lives  shortened. 

1083.  Take  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  grinding  trade  ;  who  found  out  why  that 
was  detrimental :  The  doctor  ;  he  found  out  what,  was  the  matter  with  the 
men's  Inngs,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  steel  dust  tliat  came  from  their  work. 
Supposing  that  bootmakers  suffer  fi  om  a  particular  disease  incidental  to  their 
trade  (I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not),  the  doctor  is  the  proper 
person  to  find  that  out,  not  the  nootmaker? 

Quite  so.  But  I  will  give  you  an  instance  :  a  man  goes  to  a  chest  hospital 
and  complriins  of  some  pains  in  his  cliest  (for  consumption  is  one  of  the  prevail- 
ing diseases),  and  the  doctor  examines  him  and  says,  "  You  must  take  verv 
much  care  of  yourself;  eat  good  nourishing  food,  and  take  care  of  yourself;" 
and  the  man  said  to  me,  "How  can  I  take  care  of  myself?  I  have  to 
work."  The  doctor  only  knew  what  the  disease  was.  Indeed,  I  took 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  London  Hospital  to  endeavour  to  get  some 
statistics  in  reference  to  this  very  point,  and  the  d-ctor  told  me  that  they  never 
asked  the  causes  of  a  disease  ;  all  that  they  deal  with  is  the  disease  itself;  as  to 
whence  it  arose,  from  what  kind  of  labour,  they  never  considered  that.  In  this 
case  the  doctor  simply  told  the  man  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  with  that 
sentence  of  death,  as  I  consider  it  was,  the  man  had  to  go  back  to  his  work,  and 
continue  e  n  the  old  lines. 

1084.  I  never  knew  a  doctor  who  did  not  inquire  into  the  patient's  habits  of 
life,  and  if  you  sent  a  doctor  to  the  bootmakers  he  would  inquire  into  the  habits 
of  their  life  ? 

The  doctor  you  gentlemen  would  go  to  would  ask  your  habits  of  life  ;  but 
with  working  men  the  doctor  knows  their  modes  of  labour  very  well ;  he  knows 
that  it  is  of  no  use  his  inquiring  into  that. 

1085.  How 
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10S5.  How  can  a  bootmaker,  gnino  into  one  of  these  shops,  inquire  into  the 
diseases  of  the  men  who  are  working-  tliere  as  well  as  a  doctor  can? 

1  do  not  say  that  the  nv.in  T  am  speaking-  of  should  be  a  doctor  to  them  ;  but 
I  do  say  that  this  man  having  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  could  under- 
stand whether  these  men  were  being  fairly  or  unfairly  dealt  with.  He  could 
understand  whether  they  were  beinu  rightly  and  justly  treated  under  the  sweat- 
ing system. 

loSf).  Do  I  understand  yon  to  mean  that  the  man  should  inquire  into  their 
wages  : 

Into  the  wiiole  condition  of  their  life. 

10S7.  But  do  I  understand  that  your  model  inspector  should  inquire  into  the 
wages  of  the  working  men  ? 
Wages,  for  one  thing. 

108S'.  And  the  relations  that  they  bear  to  their  masters  ? 
Yes. 

1089.  And  that,  if  he  thought  they  were  wrong,  he  should  have  power  to 
alter  them  ? 

1  hat  1  do  not  say. 

1090.  Then  what  would  you  wish  him  to  do  r 

I  suppose  he  could  do  the  same  as  is  being  done  now,  report  to  higher 
authorities. 

1091.  And  that  there  shoidd  bo  a  power  in  the  higher  authorities  to  alter 
those  relations  of  the  working  men  to  their  masters? 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  against  the  existing  law. 

1092.  But  if  the  wage  were  unequal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  authority, 
vou  would  wish  the  presiding  authority  to  alt(;r  the  wages  ? 

If  vou  will  permit  me  to  mention  it,  I  have  another  idea  in  my  un'nd,  though 
I  know  it  would  be  an  innovation.  At  the  present  time  anv  employer  has  the 
right  to  discharge  his  workmen  because  they  happtm  to  join  a  trades  union  ;  I 
would  make  it  penal  for  any  employer  to  discharge  a  workman  simply  because 
he  joins  a  trades  union.  1  think  men  ought  to  have  a  right  to  combine  for 
resisting  oppression. 

1093.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  But  supposing  he  did  not  give  any  reason  for  dis- 
chariiing  him  ? 

We  do  know  thi-,  that  a  law  once  passed  will  ultimately  give  a  moral  sanc- 
tion to  the  thing  itself. 

1  094.  Lord  Thring.^  That  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  whether  it  is  a  just  law 
or  an  unjust  law  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  law,  but  I  think  even  the  most  unjust  man  would  have 
to  rec  ognise  that  this  proposed  law  was  just  in  itself,  however  it  might  tell  against 
him. 

1095.  But  I  want  to  know  this,  whether  you  wish  to  give  the  bootmaker 
whom  you  send  in  as  inspector  the  power  to  consider  the  relations,  the  com- 
mercial relations,  so  to  speak,  between  the  master  and  the  employes,  and  between 
the  master  and  the  manufacturer,  and  then  to  report  it  to  some  higher  depart- 
ment, say  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  power 
to  interfere  with  respect  to  those  relations  ? 

As  to  the  exact  details  of  what  they  should  do,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
I  have  not  considered  them.  I  simply  ask  that  the  inspectors  who  now  go, 
knowing  nothing  of  tlie  trade,  shonid  be  displaced  by  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  'he  specific  trades  carried  on  in  these  workshops  ;  by  men  who 
themselves  understand  tue  trades.  As  to  the  details  of  what  t  ley  should 
actually  do,  1  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  at  present. 

1096.  You  wish  that  they  should  be  displaced  by  men  who  understand  the 
trade,  in  order  that  those  inspectors  should  enter  into  the  particidars  of  the 
trade,  not  into  tiie  sanitary  condition  of  the  house. 

(50.)  N  2  Exactly 
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Exactly  as  Mr.  White  said  last  week,  particularising  the  miners,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  miners  to  appoint  miners  as  inspectors. 

1097.  That  is  quite  a  different  rase.  They  appointed  miners  with  reference 
to  the  risk  of  explosion,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  But  1  am  asking  you  about 
the  house :  you  have  pressed  the  Committee  very  hard  that  we  should  appoint 
experts  or  bootmakers:  I  want  to  know  how  the  fact  of  a  man  being  an  expert, 
a  bootmaker,  can  qualify  him  to  be  an  inspector  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  work-room  and  the  physical  or  constitutional  condition  of  the  workman  ? 

At  the  present  time,  1  believe,  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the  workshop  or 
factory  inspector  arc  two  distinct  persons. 

1098.  I  ask  you  the  question  generally;  I  want  to  know  your  object  in 
proposing  to  appoint  an  expert  ? 

My  object  is  this  ;  at  the  present  time  V  know  that  there  are  factory  inspectors 
who  cannot  find  out  many  of  the  sweaters'  shops  which  exist,  in  the 
tailoring  and  other  ti'ades;  they  do  not  know  where  to  find  them,  and  they 
cannot  get  sufficiently  into  touch  with  the  persons  engaged  in  tlie  trade,  even  if 
they  do  find  them  out.  I  believe  that  if  a  man  with  technical  knowledge  of  the 
trade  could  get  into  touch  with  the  workmen  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
employers  on  the  other,  there  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  much  evasion  ;  he 
would  be  abie  to  get  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  whole  of  the  trade. 

1099.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  nooks  and  corners  "  ? 

I  am  informed,  lor  instance,  of  a  tailor's  shop,  a  place  where  tailoring  is  being 
carried  on,  which  is  at  the.  back  of  a  butcher's  shop.  Now  the  factory 
inspector,  I  fim  told,  does  not  know  anything  at  all  about  that  place.  If  he  goes 
to  the  shop,  it  is  a  butcher's  shop,  nothing  else  ;  but  at  the  back  of  the 
place,  I  am  told,  there  is  a  very  large  workshop  where  girls  and  women  are 
employed. 

nou.  \\'hy  is  a  bootmaker  more  qualified  to  detect  a  fraud  in  a  shop  ;  I 
should  have  thought  a  detective  policemen  would  be  the  proper  person  to 
do  it  ? 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,!  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  wanted  to  find  out  anything 
about  the  boot  trade  I  could  find  it  out,  when  I  could  defy  any  tailor  to  find 
it  out,  because  I  could  get  into  touch  with  the  men  in  a  way  that  I  am  quite 
sure  a  tailor  would  not,  nor  any  sanitary  inspector,  nor  a  doctor. 

Tlie  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Onsloav. 

Viscount  GortDON  (  Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clintox. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kexry  {Earl  of  Dunravcn  and 
JSIoii  lit- Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MoNKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


]Mr.  WILLIAM  HOFFMAN,  havini?  been  called  in,  is  I'urther  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1  101.  ChairtnaJi.]  Before  going  to  the  point  at  which  you  left  off  last  time, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  matters ;  for  instance,  to  the  sanitary 
condition  and  decency  of  their  houses.  You  gave  us  some  evidence  aliout  it, 
but  not  very  detailed.  I  presume  yon  have  visited  a  great  many  of  these 
places  ? 

Yes. 

1102.  And  you  must  rememher  that  the  Committee  have  not  visited  them, 
and  perhaps  \ou  would  like  to  give  us  some  more  details.  You  mentioned,  for 
instance,  one  case  of  a  tailor's  shf)p  concealed  behind  a  butcher's  shop  ? 

I  heard  that  simply  from  report.  1  could  not  say  that  I  know  it  from  positive 
knowledge;  but  1  gave  that  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  Inspectors  wlio  would 
come  into  direct  contact  with  workers  could  get  information  that  others  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain. 

1103.  I  will  take  you  to  that  point  presently;  in  the  meantime,  would  you, 
like  to  give  the  Committee  any  more  detail  about  the  decency  and  the  sauitary 
condition  of  these  places? 

Ihe  rooms  which  I  have  visited  almost  invariably  are  very  dirty  and  over- 
crowded, both  as  regards  sleeping-rooms,  and  very  often  as  regards  working- 
rooms.  I  have  found  beds  in  underground  cellars,  and,  in  very  many  instances, 
in  work-rooms,  where  children  as  well  as  adults  have  slept.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  in  many  instances  these  people  even  take  in  lodgers.  The  whitewashing 
and  cleansing  of  these  rooms,  of  the  workshops  especially,  is  a  matter  that  is 
never  attended  to.  It  is  never  enforced  Ijy  any  Factory  Inspector,  because 
Factory  Inspectors  never  go  there.  Generally  speaking,  I  shindd  say  that 
the  sanitaiy  condition  of  these  places  is  detrimental  to  the  healtli  of  the  people, 
and  must  be  very  injurious,  especially  to  child  life. 

1 104.  When  you  speak  of  them  as  being  dirty,  what  do  mean  by  dirty  ? 

I  mean  that  they  are  not  whitewashed,  and  tliat  the  floors  are  not  washed. 
1  may  say  in  one  place  where  I  went  there  were  six  jjersons  at  work ;  there 
were  two  women  and  two  children  ;  there  was  cooking  and  working  going  on 
in  the  same  place,  lots  of  work  about,  a  cat  and  a  dog,  and  on  the  floor  1  noticed 
feathers  of  a  fowl,  as  il"  they  had  been  plucking  the  feathers  from  a  fowl,  and 

(50.)  n  3  had 
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hnd  simply  thrown  them  about  the  floor.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  clean- 
Hness  ;  that  seems  to  be  a  feature  never  thought  of  or  recognised  at  among 
these  people 

M05.  Is  there  sufficient  privy  accommodation  ? 

TliatI  could  not  say;  because,  as  I  explained  before,  I  went  into  it  from  a 
shoemakers's  point  of  view,  rathtr  than  from  a  sanitary  inspector's  point  of 
view. 

1106.  Having  been  in  the  trade  yourself,  you  thoioughly  understand  all  the 
processes  of  it  ? 
I  think  so. 

1  107.  I  wish  vou  would  explain  to  the  Committee  what  I  do  not  clearly 
understand  ;  that  is,  the  whole  process  which  boots  go  through,  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  manufacturer  to  the  time  they  come  back  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  manuficturtT  gets  an  order  trom  abroad,  we  will  say  ;  do  any  of  them 
complete  the  boots  entirely  on  their  own  factories  r 

No. 

1108.  In  what  condition  do  they  come  from  them  r 

There  are  factories  where  all  the  processes  except  finishing  are  completed  in 
the  factories ;  there  are  other  factories  where  both  making  and  finishing  are 
done  out  of  doors  1  may  say  it  is  the  usual,  indeed  the  invariable  practice  in 
the  boot  trade,  for  the  manufacturers  to  do  the  choking  and  rough  stuff  cutting 
(that  is,  the  cutting  out  of  the  upper  leather  and  the  bottom  stuff)  on  their  own 
premises.  But  tl'en  comes  machining.  In  many  instances,  es|jeciall\  in  the  case 
of  those  manufacturers  who  employ  sweating  labour,  the  maciiining  is  done  out 
of  doors,  on  the  person's^^wn  premises.    That  is  invariably  done  by  females. 

1 109.  What  is  the  machining  ? 

The  machining  together  of  the  various  pieces  which  form  the  upper. 

1110.  S' wing  them  together,  in  fact? 

Yes.  The  uppers  are  then  taken  back  to  the  factory  ;  the  bottoms  are  there 
cut  out  by  machine,  and  the  upper  and  bottom  stuff  given  out  to  the  makers. 

1111.  The  machining,  you  say,  is  sewing  the  various  portions  together' 
The  upper  leather. 

1112.  By  sev\ing  machines  r 

The  ordinary  sewing  machines.  This  is  done  entirely  by  women.  In  some 
firms  in  ihe  better  class  of  trade,  it  is  done  in-doors,  Imt  never  in  the  comnjon 
class  of  trade  ;  there  it  is  done  out  of  doors.  The  uppers  and  bottoms  are  then 
given  out  to  the  makers  in  the  common  class  shops,  and  these  are  made  at  liome, 
and  that  is  where  the  sweating  begins,  in  the  making  de()artment. 

1 1 13.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  making"  ? 

Lasting  the  uppers  on  to  the  last,  putting  on  the  ooitoms,  and  putting  on  the 
heels.  The  boot  is  then  taken  back  again  to  the  warehouse.  Then  they  are 
given  out  again  to  the  finishers,  which  is  the  branch  of  the  manuf  icture  of 
boots  where  the  greatest  amount  of  sweating  takes  place.  The  boots  are  given 
by  the  manufacturers  to  the  finishers  ;  and  these  manufacturers  who  employ 
sweating  lab  )ur  give  the  boots  to  the  master  sweater.  As  a  rule  they  prefer 
men  who  can  do  a  large  quantity  of  work ;  they  discourage,  as  far  as  they  can, 
all  little  men,  men  doing  small  quantities.  Then  these  men  take  the  work  home 
and  go  through  the  process  of  sweating,  wliich  has  been  already  described  to 
your  Lordships,  where  the  knifer  takes  (me-half  and  the  other  half  is  sub- 
divided amongst  the  other  men. 

1  1 14.  Then  there  are  three  distinct  processes  carried  out  outside  the  factory? 
Outside  the  manufactory  in  the  common  class  trade. 

1115.  And  in  every  process  the  work  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  factory  and 
brought  back  to  the  factory  ? 
Yes. 

1116.  What 
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1116.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  manufacturers  discourage,  as  you  say,  the 
small  men  '( 

For  this  rtason  ;  ;hat  the  men  who  employ  large  tciims  must  have  large 
quantities  of  work,  and  these  men,  requiring  large  quantities  of  work,  veiy 
frequently  ofi'er  tu  take  the  work  for  less  money;  or,  especially  in  slack  times, 
they  are  very  sqneezahle.  A  niannfaf;turer  says,  "I  have  not  much  work;  1 
can  give  you  work  if  you  will  take  it  for  less  money."  The  man  emplo\iiig 
laige  teams  if  alway?  ready,  and  ver\  often  compelled,  to  take  less  numey  in 
order  to  obtain  large  quantities  ot  work.  I  have  this  information  not  only  from 
the  men  themselves  but  also  from  employers  of  lahour  to  whom  the  offers  have 
been  made. 

1117.  We  have  heard  that  in  slack  times  orders  come  very  irregularly  from 
the  manufacturers,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  manuf.icturer  does  it  on 
purpose  in  order  to  keep  down  priees,  hy  giving  the  impression  that  he  has 
very  httle  work  to  put  out ;  is  that  the  case  r 

From  uiv  own  knowledge  1  could  not  say  so  ;  but,  as  I  said  before  upon  this 
point,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  know  ol  the  charactei-  of  some  of  tht  se  men, 
I  should  be  prepared  to  believe  even  that,  but  I  could  not  speak  Irom  positive 
knowledge. 

1118.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  the  nianufacturer  gets  orders? 

iJsually  by  going  to  the  wholesale  houses,  factors  ;  for  instance,  factors  in 
Manchester,  it  ma\  be,  or  in  Liverpool,  and  so  on;  and  I  may  say  that  I  was 
speaking  to  a  sn)all  manufactuier  this  morning  who  told  me  of  a  very  large 
sv\  eating  firm  here  in  London  that  supplies  a  large  house  in  Liverpool,  where 
other  men  cannot  get  oiders,  because  he  bribes  the  buyer. 

1 1  ig.  Who  bribes  the  buyer? 

'Ihe  nianiilaeturer  up  here  bribes  the  buyer  down  there,  at  Liverpool.  They 
also  send  out  travellers,  and  they  constantly  compete  with  one  another  at  the 
point  of  price.  1  nia\'  say,  there  are  a  class  of  manufacturers  in  the  boot  trade 
having  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  boot  tiade,  and  taking  no  pride  in  their 
productions,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  compete  is  simply  and  purely 
at  the  point  of  price.  'I  he  leather  is  no  cheaper  10  them  than  to  any  other 
person  in  the  tiade;  therefore  they  can  only  take  it  out  of  labour,  out  of  the 
wages  of  their  men  ;  and  it  is  to  this  kind  of  competition  that  the  sweating 
system  lends  itseli  very  easily. 

1 120.  NoW  j  with  regard  to  these  large  houses,  such  as  the  one  you  mentioned 
at  Liverpool,  how  do  they  get  their  orders  ;  direct  from  abroad  ? 

No  ;  the  tiru)  that  I  am  referring  to  now  have  very  many  retail  shops  of  their 
own. 

1121.  That  is  for  the  home  trade  ? 
.  Yes. 

1122.  But  is  not  the  bulk  of  those  sweating  goods  used  for  export? 
I  should  not  say  the  bulk  ;  considerable  quantities. 

1 123.  How  do  they  get  the  orders  for  the  export  trade 
Usually  from  shipping  houses  here,  through  agents  here. 

1  1  24.  In  your  recollection  were  there  more  English  employed  in  the  boot 
trade  than  there  are  now  in  the  East-end  of  London  ? 
1  should  say  so. 

1  125.  You  think  that  they  have  been  driven  out  by  the  Jewish  workmen  ? 
Lndoubtedly ;  that  is  tiue,  in  the  commoner  class  trade  especially. 

1 126.  But  the  English  are  largely  employed  in  London;  if  not  in  the  East  end, 
in  the  other  parts  ? 

There  are  a  great  number  employed  in  London  ;  but  you  must  know  that 
there  are  some  provincial  towns  where  the  boot  industry  is  very  extensive 
indeed,  and,  as  a  rule,  many  of  these  men  travel  backwards  and  forwards  to 
iNiorthampton,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Norwich,  and  such  places. 

(50.)  N  4  1127.  I  want 
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1127.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  what  effect,  if  any,  this  sweating  system 
has  Iifid  upon  the  English  people  employed  in  the  hoot  trade  ? 

Certainly  that  hranch  of  the  trade  where  the  men  are  not  protected  hy  what 
are  called  statements  of  wages  has  been  affected  by  it. 

1128.  What  is  a  "  statement  of  wajj;es  "  ? 

A  list  of  wages  drawn  up  by  the  trades'  unionists,  which  they  compel  the 
employers  to  pay  ;  there  are  two  such  statements  in  existence  in  London  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  what  is  termed  a  Hrst-class  statement  and  a  second- 
class  statement.  May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  the  meaning?  The  first-class 
statement  was  the  first  statement  of  wages  drawn  up  by  the  workmen;  it  may 
he  some  16  or  17  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  best  class  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  in  London.  They  were  able  to 
pay  a  high  wage.  The  wages  foi'  these  firms  were  at  that  time  fixed  by  this  state- 
ment. After  that,  another  section  of  manufacturers  made  similar  btst  goods  to 
the  first-class  houses,  and  the  workmen  issued  a  second-class  statement,  by  which 
manufacturers  could  make  similar  goods,  making  and  finishing  at  about  3d.  per 
pair  less.  For  a  time  this  worked  fairly  well ;  but  ultimately  the  third  section 
of  manufacturers  competed  very  closely  with  the  second-class  manufacturers  in 
the  market  in  the  production  of  better  cla?s  goods.  The  effect  this  has  had 
upon  the  first-class  employers  is,  that  the  second-class  employers  gradually  got 
hold  of  nearly  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  first-class  employers  ;  some  of 
the  first-class  employers  to-day  are  simply  becoming  factors  because  they  cannot 
manufacture  to  compete  with  the  second-class  manufacturers,  their  hands  being 
tied  by  the  workmen.  The  second-class  employers  find  themselves  now  in 
exactly  a  similar  position  ;  they  find  themselves  severely  handicapped  by  those 
manufacturers  who  are  not  paying  to  any  fixed  rate  of  wages.  A  great  deal  of 
this,  I  would  say  here,  has  been  brought  about,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
London  boot  trade  has  been  done,  by  the  action  of  the  trades'  unionists  in  this 
matter,  by  fettering  some  24  firms  (there  are  only  about  24  firms  that  are 
working  under  a  statement),  tying  the  hands  of  these  firms,  and  leaving  others 
at  liberty  to  work  at  what  ])rices  they  please.  I  may  say  the  system  is  this : 
trades'  unionists  do  not  say  that  such  and  such  boots  shall  be  paid  for  at  so  tiiuch 
by  every  man  w!io  makes  them,  but  practically  they  say  to  the  workmen  : 
'•Whenever  you  go  to  work  in  this  or  that  house  you  must  ask  so  much  for  the 
work  you  are  making,  but  when  you  go  anywhere  else  you  can  make  it  for  whatever 
you  please."  London  trades'  unionists  have  no  objection  to  make  a  boot  for 
one  man  at  a  certain  price;  but  when  tlieygo  into  another  house,  and  make  the 
very  self  same  thing,  they  would  not  make  it  for  the  same  price. 

1129.  How  do  you  account  for  that  apparently  arbitrary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  trades  unionists  ? 

As  a  rule,  the  men  who  are  employed  in  first  and  second-class  houses  are 
what  one  might  term  the  aristocracy  of  the  trade,  and  they  simply  look  after 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  interests.  As  a  rule,  the  bulk  of  the  men 
working  in  the  lower  seciion  of  the  shops  are  not  trades  unionists,  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are  not,  and  therefore  the  first  and  second-class  men  have  not 
very  much  sympathy  with  these  ;  but  I  may  say  that  for  some  very  considerable 
time  in  London  amongst  employers  and  workmen  there  has  been  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  arrangements,  because  a  considerable  number  of 
employers  among  the  first  and  second-class  houses  are  leaving  London,  and 
taking  their  plant  and  business  down  to  Northampton.  The  suggestion  that  I 
would  make  In  reference  to  this  matter,  that  I  believe  would  abolish  ultimately 
the  whole  of  the  sweating  system,  and  would  be  a  relief  to  the  whole  of  the 
London  manufacturers,  is  that  there  should  be  a  similar  arrangement  to  that 
which  was  accepted  and  entered  into  at  Northampton  last  year.  There 
employers  and  workmen,  after  considerable  conflict,  have  agreed  that  there 
shall  be  an  uniform  rate  of  wages,  that  is,  that  a  certain  boot  of  a  certain 
description  is  worth  so  much  making,  whether  it  is  made  for  A.  or  tor  Z.  By 
this  means  competition  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  point  of  price,  which  is 
exacted  simply  from  the  wages  of  the  men. 


1  1 30.  Why 
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1  130.  Why  are  these  London  first-class  houses  going  down  to  Northampton? 
Because  there  they  are  able  to  produce  their  goods  under  the  Northampton 
arrangement  at  a  lesser  rate  of  wages  than  they  are  compelled  to  pay  up  here. 

1131.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  trades  unionists  in  London  insist  upon  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  than  the  trades  unionists  in  Northampton  ;  is  that  so  ? 

That  is  hardly  so.  As  I  have  exphnned,  the  tiades  unionists  of  London 
simply  say  that  at  a  limited  number  of  houses  the  men  must  ask  so  much,  but 
they  can  go  to  any  other  houses  and  make  them  for  what  they  please  ;  houses, 
that  is,  not  working  under  a  statement. 

I  132.  I  do  not  understand  by  that  why  the  London  house  is  worse  off  than 
the  Noithamptcm  house  ? 

Undt)ubtt'clly  the  Northampton  rate  of  wages  is  not  so  high  as  the  first  class 
statement  of  London,  not  by  any  means,  but  the  average  rate  of  wages  there  is 
higher  than  in  London. 

1133.  Eavl  of  Limerick  ]  But  it  is  the  first-class  houses  that  are  going  to 
Nortliaiiipton,  as  I  understand  your 

Ant!  the  second-class  houses  also. 

1134.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  As  I  understand,  how  a  trades  union  could  be  main- 
tained in  Northampton  ;  but  I  want  to  know  how  you  think  that  a  similar 
trades  union  cnuld  be  maintained  in  London,  where,  as  I  understand,  the  com- 
petition for  work  is  so  very  much  greater  ? 

But  in  Northampton  it  was  actually  the  same  to  some  extent ;  in  slack  times, 
at  all  events,  .manufacturers  there  used  to  take  advantage  of  their  workmen 
exactly  as  they  do  up  here ;  but  by  this  uniform  }  ate  of  wages  that  is  now 
estabhshed  that  is  made  impossible. 

1  135.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  brought  about,  the  steps  that  were  taken 
by  the  workmen  in  Northampton  r 

It  was  the  result  of  a  strike  that  took  place.  The  strike  lasted  for,  I  think, 
over  three  months,  and  both  employers  and  workmen  ultimately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  arrangement  that  they  could  possibly  come  to  would 
be  this  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  the  establishment  of  an  arbitration  board,  by 
whom  all  questions  should  be  decided. 

1136.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  praticable  to  do  such  a  thing  in 
London  ? 

Yes;  and  there  are  a  large  section  of  London  manufacturers  who  would  be 
quite  prepared  ;  in  fact  thi  y  are  anxious  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement. 

1137.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  we  have  heard  of,  difficulties  of 
language,  and  difficulties  caused  by  the  constant  arrival  of  new  comers  in  the 
trade  r 

Undoubtedly,  yes. 

1138.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  reasons  for  saying  that  ? 

You  must  understand  that  the  men  who  have  given  evidence  here  about  a 
trades  unions  existing  in  the  trade,  only  represent  a  Jewish  trades  union  ;  there 
is  a  very  strong  workmen's  union  in  London  which  is  an  Englisli  trades  uniun. 

1139.  But  do  not  the  Jews  and  the  English  compete  in  the  same  class  of 
labour  ? 

In  the  common  trade,  yes  ;  but  the  Jewish  workmen  would  be  quite  prepared 
now  to  co-operate  with  English  trades  unionists  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

I  '40.  I  quite  understand  that  they  would  be  very  willing  to  do  so  if  they 
could  ;  but  what  I  should  like  you  to  point  out  to  the  Committee,  if  you  can,  is 
what  practical  steps  ouglit  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  form  a  trades  union  of 
Knghsh  and  of  Jews,  winch  would  be  able  to  maintain  prices  in  the  way  you 
say  has  been  done  at  Northampton  f 

At  Northampton  it  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  employers  as  well  as 
workmen. 
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\  141.  Chairman.]  Is  it  the  case  that  at  Northampton  the  trade  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  ? 
No,  not  exclusively. 

1142.  Is  the  trade  at  Northampton  subjected  to  influences  that  have  been 
mentioned  to  us  ;  for  instance,  the  constant  arrival  of  w^hat  are  called  greeners  ? 
I  should  say  not ;  not  to  the  same  extent. 

1  143.  Would  not  that  in  itself  make  the  circumstances  of  Northampton  very 
different  ? 

Yes ;  undoubtedly  it  vvould  be  more  difficult  to  grapple  with  this  constant 
influx  of  greeners  ;  I  can  see  a  difficulty  there,  undoubtedly. 

1 144.  But  still  you  think  the  same  system  could  be  applied  in  London  as  has 
been  applied  in  Northampton  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

1145.  I  should  like  to  recall  you  for  one  moment  to  the  general  point.  I 
asked  you  the  effect  of  the  sweating  system  upon  the  English ;  I  mean  whether 
many  of  them  have  been  driven  out  of  the  trade  in  London,  and  what  has 
become  of  them,  and  whether  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  trade  in  North- 
ampton, and  any  other  centres  of  the  boot  trade  ? 

The  general  effect  it  has  is  this  ;  that  instead  of  there  being  a  constancy  of 
employment,  or  some  degree  of  constancy  of  employment,  as  used  to  be  the 
case  some  years  ago,  work  now  is  scarcer ;  that  is,  men  have  not  that  same 
xionstant  employment. 

1  T46.  By  "  men  "  you  mean  Englishmen  ? 

I  mean  Englishmen.  Instead  of  being  employed  full  time  it  is  scarcely  the 
case  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  that  the  men  have  fall  employment ;  at 
other  times  their  employment  would  be  perhaps  three-quarters,  or  even  half 
time. 

1 147.  Has  that  been  caused  by  Jewish  competition,  do  you  think  ? 
That  is  my  firu)  conviction,,  especially  in  the  commoner  class  trade. 

1148.  Is  the  Jewish  competition  affecting  Northampton  also  ? 

So  far  as  goods  are  sent  from  here  down  to  Northampton  and  other  provincial 
towns. 

1 149.  But  are  they  sent  from  here  down  to  Northampton  ? 

Not  to  Northampton  direct,  because  the  boots  manufactured  at  Northampton 
are  n"t  consumed  at  Northampton,  but  they  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  :  for  instance,  I  was  at  Manchester  some  rive  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  I 
found  then  that  at  Manchester  there  are  no  boot  manufacturers  ;  they  are  all 
factors  ;  goods  are  bought  by  factors ;  I  found  that  Manchester  bought  very 
largely  from  Northampton,  Leicester,  and  Stafford.  I  happened  to  get  into 
coversation  with  a  retailer  there,  and  he  told  me  that  he  used  to  buy  from 
Northampton,  but  the  competition  amongst  the  letailers  down  there  was  so 
keen  at  the  point  of  price  that  he  had  to  send  up  to  L(mdon  where  he  could 
buy  goods  cheaper,  mentioning  one  of  these  sweater  firms.  He  said,  "  I  do  not 
like  the  London  goods,  tliey  do  not  give  me  such  satisfaction,  but  I  can  get 
them  at  a  lower  price."  Jt  is  in  this  way  that  the  sweating  system  in  London 
affects  even  Northampton,  and  Leicester,  and  other  places;  and  I  have  had 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

I  150.  I  gatiier  from  you  that  the  sweating  system,  as  far  as  the  boot  trade  is 
concerned,  is  confined  principally  to  Jews  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

1151.  But  that  their  competition  is  affecting  the  English  bootmakers,  not 
only  in  London,  but  more  or  less  all  over  the  country? 

Undoubtedly. 

1152.  And  you  think  that  a  remedy  to  some  extent  would  be  found  by  the 
action,  or  creation,  of  a  trades  union  in  London  : 

Yes;  that  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  workmen  and  the 
employers. 

1153.  Lord 
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1 153.  Lord  Thring.']  I  understand  you  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  are  three 
classes  in  London  of  the  employers,  the  first  class,  the  second  class,  and  the 
third;  and  then  1  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  iwo  statements  of 
wages  in  London  ;  a  first  class  and  a  second  class,  and  no  statement  applying  to 
a  third  class  ? 

None  at  all. 

1  1.54.  Do  we  really  understand  that  in  the  first  and  second  classes  the  actual 
houses  are  named  to  whom  these  statements  of  wages  apply  ? 
Yes. 

11.55.  Then  what  I  understand  is  this,  that  there  is  a  list  of  houses  to  which 
the  statements  <if  wages  apply  in  London,  first  and  second  class,  but  that  beyond 
those  two  lists  of  houses  there  is  no  statement  of  wages,  and  no  trades  union 
applyinii  to  bootmaking  in  London  ? 

No  ;  there  are  no  other  fixed  statements  of  wages.  What  does  exist  is  this, 
that  in  some  houses  the  worktiien  themselves,  with  their  employer,  have  agreed 
that  a  certain  price  shall  be  paid  for  his  goods;  i)ut  the  point  is  this,  that  the 
wages  of  some  houses  are  fixed,  arbitrarily  fixed,  by  the  trades  union. 

1 156.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  do  I  understand  you  that  the  houses 
that  are  fixed  are  named  houses  ;  for  instance,  are  there  20  houses  in  the  first 
class  and  100  houses  in  the  second  class  ? 

I  think  there  are  six  or  seven  in  the  first,  and  J  7  or  18  in  the  second. 

1157.  Then,  beyond  the  six  or  seven  in  the  first  class,  and  the  17  or  18  in  the 
second  class,  there  are  no  statements  of  wages  ? 

No  fixed  uniform  statements  of  wages. 

1 158.  Then,  suppose  one  of  these  first-class  houses  ceases  to  work,  do  they  put 
in  another;  suppose  that  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  seven  houses  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  suppose  Mr.  Jones  dies,  and  his  business  is  either  disposed  of  or 
ceases  altogether,  what  happens  ? 

Nothing;  the  firm  simply  lapses. 

1159.  But  what  happens  with  the  statement  of  wages ;  do  they  substitute 
another  house  ? 

No. 

11 60.  Then,  after  a  short  time,  the  number  of  hou^^es  to  which  the  state- 
ment of  wages  applies  is  so  extremely  limited  that  it  could  have  no  effect  upon 
the  general  trade  ;  there  are  only,  as  I  understand  it,  17  and  seven  ;  those  are 
all  the  houses  in  London  to  which  the  trade  unionism  applies  ? 

So  far  as  the  fixing  ol  first  and  second-class  statements  is  concerned,  yes. 

1161.  Except  with  regard  to  those,  there  is  no  fixing  of  wages  at  all  ? 
No. 

1162.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that,  by  any  possible 
means,  the  wages  of  the  third  class  could  be  fixed  at  the  same  price  as  the 
second  class? 

No,  undoubtedly  not ;  and  if  a  uniform  statement  of  wages  was  arranged  it 
would  probably  be  below  either  the  first  or  second. 

1163.  It  would  be  classified  ? 

Yes. 

1164.  Supposing  you  had  your  way,  how  many  classification  of  wages  would 
you  make  in  the  bootmaking  trade? 

As  many  as  there  are  classes  or  qualities  of  boots. 

1165.  Chairman.']  Will  }ou  explain  that? 

A  description  would  be  given  of  what  constitutes  a  best  boot.  I  may  say, 
they  have  at  Northampton  a  case  of  sample  boots. 

1  i6fi.  Lord  Thring.]  "  First-class,"  will  you  call  them  ? 
From  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  highest. 

(50.)  O  2  1167.  How 
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1 167.  How  many  classes  of  boots  have  they  got  ? 

That  I  could  not  say  ;  I  do  not  know  ;  there  may  perhaps  be  10  or  12. 

I  168.  Then  is  your  proposition  that  the  Northampton  list,  whatever  you  call 
it,  should  be  made  universal  throughout  London ;  is  that  what  you  propose  ? 

That  the  principle  should  be  adopted.  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  a 
slight  addition  to  the  Northampton  prices ;  the  principle  I  would  adopt. 

1 169.  Throughout  England  ? 

Tiiroughoiit  England ;  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  at  all  events,  others 
would  follow. 

1170.  As  a  general  rule,  you  think  the  Northampton  price  list  should  be 
the  universal  list  throughout  England,  and  that  that  should  be  carried  into  effect 
by  a  universal  trades  union  ? 

Yes  ;  but  for  the  words  price  list  "  in  your  question  I  would  beg  to  put  the 
"  Northampton  principle." 

1 17  J.  Chairman.^  You  do  not  mean  that  the  price  obtaining  at  Northampton 
should  obtain  all  over  England  ? 

No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  living  in  London  is  higher  than  at 
Northampton. 

1172.  Lord  Thring.~]  Where,  speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  these 
Jewish  greeners  who  are  exercising,  in  your  opinion,  so  bad  an  influence  on  the 
trade,  would  range  in  your  list  of  prices  ? 

At  the  very  lowest  end,  and  very  probably  be  squeezed  out  altogether. 

I I  73.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  quite  appreciate  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  wliat  you  suggest ;  but  what  1  want  to  get  from  you  is,  how  far  you  think 
it  would  be  practicable  ;  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  here  that  the 
moment  a  trades  union  is  formed,  and  the  moment  a  price  is  arranged,  a  ship- 
load i  f  Polish  or  Russian  Jews  arrive  who  are  not  in  the  trades  union,  and  who 
are  prepared  to  take  the  work  at  a  lower  price  ;  how  would  you  contend  with 
that  difficulty  ? 

It  would  right  itself  in  this  way  :  that  \\  hen  an  employer  is  compelled  to  pav 
a  larger  wage  he  is  sure  to  demand  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  that  he  can 
get  lor  that  money  ;  and,  supposing  a  man  who  now  pays  2d.  was  compelled 
to  pay  3  d.,  you  would  find  that  he  would  want  threepence'  worth  of  labour,  and 
he  would  not  employ  these  men;  he  would  say,  "  Your  work  is  not  sufficiently 
good  for  me." 

1 1  74.  Then  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  they  would  get  no  work  at  allr 
Quite  so,  until  they  had  quahtied  themselves  as  good  workmen. 

I  !  75.  Chairman.']  How  could  they  qualify  themselves  ? 
They  would  have  to  learn,  I  suppose. 

I I  76.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  1  h'^n  the  greeners  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  work 
at  all,  and  would  not  come  at  all 

Quite  so. 

i"t77.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  all  the  master 
bootmakers  in  London  to  bind  themselves  to  such  a  contract,  knowing  that  there 
weie  constantly  men  arriving  in  London  who  were  prepared  to  do  this  work? 

I  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  London  manulacturers  would  be  prepared 
to  do  so,  and  I  think  that  they  would  exercise  sufficient  moral  influence  over 
others  to  bring  them  in  also  ultimately  ;  it  has  nad  that  effect  at  Northampton. 

1178.  Then  might  not  the  result  of  that  be  to  increase  the  retail  price  of 
boots  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  would. 

1179.  '^ot  think  that  that  would  injuriously  affect  our  export 
trade  ? 

1  think  not,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  inciease  of  prices  would  be  so 
extraordinarily  great. 

1180.  Lord 
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1180,  Lord  Monkswell.']  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
this.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  sweating  system  exists  in 
Northampton  at  all  ? 

No,  not  to  niy  knowledge. 

1181,  But  I  understand  now  that  work  is  leaving  London  for  Northampton, 
so  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  Northampton;  but  do  you  think  tiiat 
your  system  would  bear  the  strain  of  slack  work  in  Northampton;  could  it  be 
kept  up  in  the  face  of  slack  work  ? 

It  is  kept  up  by  a  mutual  understanding,  I  may  say  that  the  employers  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  that  they  sliall  be  loyal  to  tins 
arrangement, 

1 1  '62.  How  long  has  this  been  going  011  ? 

About  three  months,  I  think ;  it  is  a  new  arrangement, 

1 1  83,  The  work  has  not  been  slack  in  Northampton  since  ? 

Yes,  it  was  during  the  slack  time  when  the  arjangement  was  entered  into, 

1 1  84,  I  do  not  understand  why  these  greeners  should  not  get  some  sort  of 
wages  for  making  buots,  because,  as  I  understand,  in  the  system  of  Northampton 
a  particular  class  of  boot  costs  a  certain  price,  and  of  that  price  so  much  must 
go  in  labour  ? 

No,  the  boot  manufacturers  do  not  say  that. 

1185.  But  if  the  cost  of  a  boot  is  said  to  be  10  5.,  I  suppose  it  amounts  to 
this,  that  a  certain  sum  of  that  10  5,  goes  in  labour? 

Yes, 

1186.  The  boots  are  made  partly  through  the  labour  of  greeners  now  in 
London  ? 

Yes,  the  common-class  trade. 

1187.  The  greener  would  do  a  cei  tain  amount  of  work  that  would  have  to 
go  into  these  bad  boots,  I  do  not  understand  why  a  greener  should  not  come 
over  from  abroad  and  be  paid  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  he 
does,  just  as  any  other  man  in  Northampton  ? 

Yes,  but  what  I  would  say  is  this  :  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  not  sufficiently 
qualified  workmen,  or  they  would  not  be,  under  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  able  to 
obtain  the  same  employment  they  do  now. 

1 1 88.  But  these  boots  must  be  made  somehow  ;  a  greener's  work  is  made 
useful  somehow  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is, 

1 1 8y.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  difficulty,  I  confess.  The  greener  would 
still  cotne  over  ;  he  would  still  be  employed  ;  his  work  is  less  valuable,  and  he 
would  be  paid  less  wages,  I  want  to  know  how  the  wages  are  fixed.  I  under- 
stand that  a  certain  class  of  boots  is  to  be  made,  and  according  to  the  North- 
ampton programme  a  certain  amount  of  money  must  be  paid  for  the  making  of 
that  class  of  boot,  I  suppose  in  a  certain  time  the  greener  could  turn  out,  or 
help  in  turning  out,  such  boots? 

Yes,  if  he  could  qualify  himself. 

J  ]  go.  And  might  not  a  greener  be  employed  by  people  who  could  direct  him 
what  to  do  ;  might  you  not  get  another  sort  of  sweating  system  as  between  the 
ordinary  worker  and  the  greener  ;  could  not  six  men,  for  instance,  combine 
together  and  work  with  greeners,  and  say,  "We  get  so  much  for  producing  a 
certain  number  of  pairs  of  boots ;  here  are  a  dozen  greeners  ;  they  are  worth 
very  little,  but  they  can  help  us,  and  we  will  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  1  s.  a 
day  "  ? 

There  might  be  such  a  possibility,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  a  union 
amongst  these  men  themselves  would  ultimately  right  that.  So  far  as  manu- 
facturers are  concerned,  my  position  is  this  :  that  if  an  employer  was  compelled 
to  pay  4  d.  for  a  certain  boot  for  which  now  he  only  pays  2  d.,  he  woidd  want 
more  skilful  labour  put  into  that  boot. 

(50.)  O  3  1191.  There 
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iiQf.  There  was  one  observation  you  made  as  to  the  cost  of  living;  you 
said  you  could  not  have  an  uniform  rate  of  wages,  because  the  cost  of  living 
was  hioher  in  some  place  s  than  in  others.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can 
work  that  out  r 

That  is  an  arrangement  that  must  be  absolutely  left  in  the  hands  of  workmen 
and  employers  ;  it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  legislated  for,  and  London 
employers  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  Northampton  principle,  and  to 
put  some  additional  price  upon  the  statement  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  of 
living. 

1192.  Lord  Hothschild.]  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understood  what  you 
said.  You  state  that  some  of  the  London  manufacturers  have  migrated  to 
Northampton  ? 

Yes. 

1  193.  1  suppose  they  migrate  to  Northampton  because  they  can  carry  on  the 
trade  better  there  r 

It  is  to  escape  the  thraldom  of  the  first  and  second-class  statements  ;  to-d;iy 
they  are  being  handicapped  by  men  who  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  to 
throw  off  their  fetters  they  are  going  to  Northampton. 

1 194.  Would  not  that  rather  point  to  the  fact  that  they  can  make  their  boots 
much  more  cheaply  at  Northampton  ? 

Undoubtedly,  because  they  feel  themselves  bound  improperly  by  these 
restrictions. 

1 195.  If  tliey  make  them  niore  cheaply  at  Northampton,  they  will  pay  lower 
^    wages  ? 

Yes ;  but  the  workmen  themselves  do  not  earn  less  money. 

1196.  Will  you  explain  how  that  can  be;  they  must  work  longer  hours  or 
they  mu^t  earn  less  money  ? 

Yes,  but  not  unduly  long.  The  trade  of  the  employers  working  under  the 
first  and  second-class  statements  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  area  in  London; 
commoner  classes  of  work  they  cannot  touch,  because  the  statement  demands 
from  them  so  high  a  rate  of  wages,  with  this  result,  that  the  orders  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth  to  the  fiistand  second-class  employers  are  fluctuating, 
more  so  than  they  are  to  the  employers  who  are  not  restricted  by  the  first  and 
second-class  statement,  with  this  result :  I  have  had  myself  to  discharge,  many 
and  many  a  time,  woiknien  because  of  slackness  of  trade,  and  the  men  have 
had  to  go  from  our  place,  and  they  have  gone  into  some  other  place  that  was 
making  work  we  could  have  made  if  we  had  not  been  restricted  by  the  state- 
ment. So  that  those  places  wdiich  are  restricted  by  the  first  and  second-class 
statements  are  on  half  and  three-quarter  time,  whereas  in  other  places  where 
there  is  no  restriction  they  are  on  full  time  very  often. 

1 197.  You  say  that  the  manufacturer  can  get  his  goods  made  more  cheaply 
in  Northampton,  and  at  the  same  time  you  say  that  the  competition  at  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere  between  the  sweat ing-sy stem-made  boors  and  the 
Northampton  boots  is  so  great  that  the  sweating-system-made  boots  have  an 
advantage;  I  want  those  facts  reconciled;  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
reconciled  at  all  ? 

VV  hen  speaking  of  the  London  boot  trade  you  m;iy  divide  it  into  fvvo ;  tlie 
one  is  the  better-class  trade,  and  the  other  a  very  common-class  trade.  When  I 
speak  of  London  boots  competing  with  Northampton,  Leicester,  and  Stafford, 
I  am  referring  to  the  goods  made  by  the  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are 
some  20  or  30,  by  whom  the  sweating  system  is  carried  on  ;  it  is  not  in  the 
first-class  trade ;  Northampton,  Stafford,  and  Leicester  are  competing  with 
London  in  the  better-class  goods. 

1 198.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  what  you  really  suggest 
is,  that  work  should  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  the  work,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  statements  of  wages  applicable  to  certain  firms ;  is  not 
that  the  effect  of  your  evidence  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  work  should  be  paid  for  according  to  the  classes  of  work,  not,  as 
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it  is  at  the  present  time  with  those  employing  sweaters,  according  to  the  hungry- 
condition  or  destitution  of  the  workpeople. 

1 109.  I  am  alluding  now  to  what  you  said  about  these  statements  of  wages, 
and  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  the  payments  should  be,  not 
in  accordance  with  statements  of  wages  affecting  only  certain  tirms,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  classes  of  work  generally  ? 

Yes.  Instead  of  saying,  r.s  tliey  do  at  the  present  time,  "This  man,  that, 
and  the  other  shall  ])ay  such  prices,"  they  should  say  this,  "  This  boot,  that 
boot,  and  the  other  are  worth  so  much,  and  whoever  makes  them  must  pay 
these  wages." 

1  200.  And  I  think  you  said  that,  owing  to  the  present  statements  of  wages 
in  London,  certain  firms  that  were  subject  to  them  were  changing  their  place 
of  manufacture  to  Northampton  ? 

'i  hat  is  so. 

1201.  Where  a  different  system  is  established,  I  presume,  by  the  trades 
union  ? 

Yes,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  men  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employers  on 
the  other. 

1202.  Then  do  y  >u  tliink  that  a  similar  system  to  that  which  exists  in 
Northampton  con  id  be  brought  about  in  London  by  the  action  of  the  trades 
union  f 

Yes,  by  the  trades  union  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employers  on  the  other  ? 

1203.  But  with  regard  to  the  system  by  which  certain  firms  have  to  pay  in 
accordance  with  statements  of  wages  ;  has  not  that  been  brought  about  by  the 
London  trades  unionists  ? 

Yes,  without  the  consent  of  the  employers. 

1204.  How  then  do  you  think  that  the  trades  unionists  in  London  would  be 
induced  to  do  what  you  consider  wise  in  future  ? 

There  are  two  reasons.    When  these  statements  were  made  seve.*"al  years  ago  ' 
the  condition  of  the  trade  was  not  what  it  is  now,  and  the  statements  did  not 
work  so  injuriously  then  as  they  do  now. 

1205.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  the  trades  union  have  not  modified  that? 

No.  1  may  say  that  they  are  not  at  all  unanimous  in  keeping  up  the  system 
as  it  stanils  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  by  ventilatnig  this  matter,  and 
getting  it  before  them,  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  Northampton 
s\  stem. 

1206.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Supposing  the  Northampton  system  was 
in  existence  in  London  at  the  present  niomei/t,  would  there  noi  be  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  {)laces,  that  in  Northampton,  there  being  no  greeners, 
or  comparatively  fe\v  greeners  coming  in,  there  would  be  very  litte  temptation 
for  new  firms  to  start  up,  because  it  would  be  so  difficult  for  them  to  get  labour ; 
but  in  London,  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  greeners,  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  fresh  firms  to  start  and  work  outside  the  union,  employing  neither 
union  men  nor  being  themselves  bound  by  union  rules? 

If  trades  unionism  was  not  discouraged,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  discharging  men  ; 
if  men  were  allowed  to  join  uni(,)ns  without  intimidation,  1  feel  convinced  that 
sufficient  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  men  who  would  go  to 
work  foi'  such  firms  as  you  describe  to  deter  them  from  doing  it. 

1 207.  What  I  mean  is,  could  not  these  new  firms  work  entirely  with  greener 
labour  ? 

I  should  think  not. 

1208.  So  as  to  be  wholly  outside  the  union  ? 
1  should  think  nut. 

1 209.  Chairman.']  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  names  of  these  few 
houses  that  are  subject  to  the  first  and  second  statements  of  wages  ? 

Yes.    Those  that  are  subject  to   first-class   statements  are :   Stubbs  & 
(,50.)  O  4  Grimsdall, 
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Grimsdall,  Bath -buildings,  Baldwin-street,  E.G.;  R.  Mountford,  18,  Bethnal 
Green-rocid,  E.  ;  J.  Markie,  Tabernacle-strept,  E.G.  ;  J.  W.  Chapman, 
Tabernaclc-street,  E.G. ;  G.  Silverthorne,  junior,  Gowper-street,  Finsbury, 
E.G.;  P.  Lehany,  Leonard-street,  Finsbury,  E.G.;  S.  Harrison,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  W.G.  ;  J.  H.  Baker,  345,  Hackney-road,  E.  ;  Silverthorn  &  Son,  Great 
Gambridge-street.  E.  Those  that  are  subject  to  second-class  statements  are : 
James  Branch,  19,  Bethnal  Green-road,  E. ;  John  Branch,  Bethnal  Green- 
roail,E.;  Britten  &  Bannister,  385,  Hackney-road,  E  ;  A.  &G.  Escott,  Twemlow- 
terrace,  London-fields,  E.  ;  Henry  Garhold,  Goldsmiths-row,  E. ;  L.  Knowles,  2a, 
Sigdon-road,  Dalston,  E. ;  W.  J,  Lorkins  &  Co.,  High-street,  Homerton,  E. ; 
Potter  &  Lee,  19,  Old  Ford-road,  E. ;  CI i ambers,  Hoxton,  E. ;  Thomas  Watts, 
Myrtle- Street,  Hoxton,  E. ;  Solomons,  Hackney -road,  E.  ;  J.  Bassford,  New- 
road,  City-road,  E.G.  ;  Pike,  Printing  House-square,  E.  ;  Turner,  Edgw  a  re-road, 
W.  ;  Cooper,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  E. 

12  10.  Could  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  list  ? 
I  will  send.  it. 

1211.  Could  you  explain  why  these  particular  houses  have  been  singled  out 
in  particular  ? 

Because  at  one  time,  as  I  explained,  they  were  making  the  best  [^oods  in 
London,  and  then,  when  they  were  making  these  best  goods,  the  first-class 
statement  was  drawn  up  ;  but  since  then  the  whole  trade  has  been  revolution- 
ised, so  to  speak;  prices  are  lower,  and  competition  has  affected  them  very 
seiiously.  It  is  an  old  law,  which  was  comparatively  good  at  the  time  when  it 
was  enacted,  but  it  is  not  suitable  to  these  times. 

1212.  And  what  has  taken  place  among  these  first-class  people  in  London, 
where  they  are  dealt  with  exceptionally,  is  this,  that  they  are  inclined  to  go  to 
Nortiiampton,  where  everybody  is  more  or  less  under  the  same  system  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

1213.  And  I  understand  you  that  the  competition  in  the  best  class  of  goods 
is  between  the  provinces  and  London ;  that  is  to  say,  London  is  affected  by  the 
competition  in  the  provinces  ? 

Yes. 

1214.  But  that  in  the  cheap  goods  the  provinces  are  affected  by  the  competi- 
tion in  London  ? 

Yes;  the  provinces  cannot  touch  London  for  cheap  goods  made  by  the  sweaters. 

1215.  Do  these  first  and  second  class  statements  apply  to  the  bootmakers, 
say,  in  the  West  End  of  London,  not  the  wholesale  manufacturer  of  the  boot,  but 
to  ordinary  bootmakers  ? 

The  bespoke  makers  ?  No,  they  have  arrangements  of  their  own  ;  there  is 
no  difficulty  amongst  those. 

1216.  You  spoke  just  now  of  union  men  being  discharged  or  intimidated, 
because  they  belonged  to  a  union  ? 

Yes. 

1217.  Is  that  within  your  personal  knowledge  ? 

I  have  had  it  from  many  men  that  they  have  been  discharged  on  the  plea  that 
they  belonged  to  unions,  called  agitators,  and  so  on. 

1218.  Now  the  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  has 
been  that,  up  to  within  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  ready-made  boot 
trade  was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  but  the  great  evils  complained  of 
have  arisen  during  that  period  latterly.  How  do  you  account  for  that ;  how  do 
you  account  for  tlie  aggravation  of  the  present  system  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years  ;  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  for  instance,  by 
improvement  in  machinery  ? 

I  should  say  that  machinery  has  something  to  do  with  it;  it  makes  it  easy 
for  men  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  to  start  manufacturing,  employing  a 
few  hands  Avho  have  technical  knowledge,  and  then  use  the  whole  concern  simply 
for  the  purpose  ol"  grinding  money  out  of  tliose  whom  they  employ  ;  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  also  it  is  due  to  the  excessive  immigration  of  these  foreigners, 
of  whom  you  have  had  samples  before  you. 

1219.  You 
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1219.  You  would  say  that  improved  machinery  and  immigration  are  among 
the  causes  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

1220.  Then  you  complained  the  other  day  about  the  want  of  proper 
inspection  ? 

Yes. 

1221.  I  want  to  bring  you  back  to  that  point.  You  understand  that,  speaking 
generally,  legislation  does  not  interfere  with  adult  male  labour  ? 

No. 

1222.  And,  speaking  generally,  it  does  not  interfere  with  a  trade,  unless 
there  is  something  special  or  dan<ierous  in  the  nature  of  that  trade.  What  I 
■want  to  hear  from  you  is,  whether  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
condition  of  the  boot  trade  in  London  that  calls  for  any  special  legislation,  and 
if  so,  why  ? 

I  could  not  say  that  I  could  suggest  any  special  legislation. 

1223.  I  do  not  want  you  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  legislation,  but  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  trade  that  ought  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  special  legislation  ;  can  it  be  considered  a  dangerous  trade  in  any 
way  ? 

Dangerous  to  health  ;  so  far  as  these  men  are  allowed  to  work  in  large  teams, 
and  for  an  unlimited  number  of  hours,  it  is  detrimental  to  their  health,  and 
detrimental  of  course  to  the  trade  financially. 

1224.  Do  you  think  that  the  trade  is  in  such  a  condition  that  special  legisla- 
tion is  necessary? 

I  think  so,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  these  sweaters'  dens. 

1225.  Would  you  not  have  to  apply  it  to  the  trade  all  over  England? 
That  I  could  hardly  answer ;  I  should  think  not. 

1226.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  think  you  could  confine  it 
to  any  particular  district  ? 

I  would  confine  it,  as  has  been  explained,  to  rooms  which  are  used  as  work- 
shops.   I  would  bring  them  within  the  workshops'  regulations. 

1227.  As  to  the  hours  of  labour,  you  mean  ? 

As  to  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

1  228.  But  how  can  you  confine  it  to  any  particular  part  of  London  or  to  any 
particular  city  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  we  should  confine  it  to  any  particular  part  of  London  or 
any  city.  I  consider  that  with  regard  to  all  rooms  that  are  used  as  workshops, 
the  workshops'  regulations  should  be  made  to  apply  to  them. 

1229.  Do  you  mean  as  far  as  sanitary  inspection  goes,  or  do  you  mean  that 
the  legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  women  and  children  should  be 
extended  to  adult  males  in  the  boot  trade? 

I  do ;  because  adult  males,  especially  the  men  described  under  the  sweating 
system,  are  equally  as  helpless  as  females  and  children. 

1  230.  Then  further,  I  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  limit  it  to  the  East 
End  of  London  or  to  London  ;  how  are  you  going  to  avoid  extending  it  to  the 
boot  trade  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

So  iar  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  do  not  think  that  the  boot  trade  is  being 
carried  on  in  a  similar  way  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  what  it  is  in 
London. 

1231.  I  will  leave  that  point;  I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  the  sanitary 
inspection  ;  that  you  consider  to  be  deficient  ? 

Very  much  so. 

1232.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  considered  whether  putting  these  work- 
shops into  9  better  sanitary  condition  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  rent  ? 

1  should  hardly  think  so,  because  the  rents  that  are  being  paid  by  most  of 
these  people  are  enormous  even  now.  One  house  one  man  lived  in,  containing 
six  rooms,  a  small  house,  he  was  paying  2]  5.  a  week  ;  he  sub-let  some  of  it ; 
but  for  two  rooms  rents  are  paid  of  8  s.  and  8  s.  6  d.  per  week. 

(50.)  P  1233.  Do 
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1  233.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  landlord  were  compelled  to  lay  out  money  upon 
his  house  he  would  not  recoup  himself  by  charging  an  increased  rent  ? 
Very  probably  he  would. 

1234.  If  he  did,  would  not  that  tend  either  10  increase  the  cost  of  production 
or  to  lower  the  rale  of  wages  ? 

I  do  not  think  so,  for  many  of  the  men  who  start  in  the  business,  that  is  the 
business  of  sweating  other  men's  wages,  would  find  that  they  could  not  afTord 
to  start  in  business ;  they  would  probably  have  to  attempt  to  get  work  indoors 
at  the  factory. 

1235.  But  if  these  men  have  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  how  can  they  do  so  except 
by  working  for  less  wages;  I  mean  if  the  small  employers,  the  knifers,  have  to 
pay  higher  rents  for  their  rooms,  how  can  they  alibid  to  do  so  except  by  cutting 
down  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  under  tiiem  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  would  have  any  reason  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the  men 
under  them,  because  already  they  are  receiving  by  ffir  too  large  a  share  of  the 
wages;  they  are  getting  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  the  journeymen  who 
work  Ibr  them. 

1236.  But  they  naturally,  if  tljey  had  to  pay  more  rent,  would  try  and  take 
it  out  of  the  men  who  work  for  them  ? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  existing  amongst  the  men  a  society,  and  they  are 
agitating  for  the  purpose  of  combination  for  ihe  purpose  of  improving  their 
condition.    1  believe  that  this  discontent  amongst  themselves  would  right  that. 

1237.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  knifers  had  to  pay  higher  rent  the  men 
employed  by  them  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attempt  to  lower  their 
wages  r 

Undoubtedly  I  do. 

1238.  And  do  not  you  think  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased 
by  their  having  to  pay  higher  rent  ? 

To  a  very  trifling  extent,  I  think.  It  would  come  out  of  tiie  earnings  of  the 
knifers  ;  those  n)en  who  are  receiving  too  great  a  share  of  the  wages. 

1239.  Now  you  told  the  Committee  the  other  day  that  the  sanitary  inspectors, 
apparently,  could  not  find  these  sweating  dens,  that  they  were  concealed  all 
about  the  place,  and  also  that  you  were  of  opinion  that  sanitary  inspectors 
should  possess  technical  knowledge  ;  do  you  propose  that  sanitary  inspection  in 
the  East  End  of  London  should  be  carried  out  by  practical  bootmakers,  practical 
tailors,  practical  cabinet-makers,  and  so  on  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  d  *  not  use  the  term  sanitary  inspector ;  or  if  I  did,  I  did 
not  intend  to  ;  I  meant  inspectors  of  workshops. 

1240.  You  mean  inspectors  under  the  Factory  Act  ? 
Yes. 

1241.  Then  what  I  have  said  applies  to  them.  Have  not  you  said  that  you 
think  they  ougiit  10  have  technical  knowledge? 

Yes,  that  is  my  firm  conviction. 

1242.  Lord  Thring.']  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  a 
practical  bootmaker  would  be  a  better  sanitary  inspector  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  health  of  the  men  than  any  other  person  ? 

The  answer  I  made  was  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  workshtjps  was,  not  onlv  to  see  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
workshops  is  good,  but  that  the  men  generally,  their  interests  generally  as 
workmen  employed  there,  are  protected,  looked  after. 

1243.  I  will  repeat  a  question  which  1  put  to  you,  I  think,  on  the  former 
occasion ;  I  asked  you  whether  you  thought  that  the  inspector,  by  which  I  mean 
this  expert,  ought  to  have  any  legislative  power,  or  administrative  power,  given 
him  to  interfere  between  the  workmen  and  the  employer  with  respect  to  wages? 

Not  at  all. 

1244.  Then  what  would  you  wish  him  to  do  ? 

I  would  wish  him  to  do  exactly  as  those  inspectors  do  now.  but  do  not  do 
efficiently,  in  my  opinion  ;  that  is,  that  they  would  be  able  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment with  reports  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  these  people,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  all  round. 

1245.  I  understand 
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i'J45.  I  understand  then  that  would  have  the  factory  inspector,  supjjosing 
be  came  into  one  of  these  sweating-  workshops,  report,  for  the  information  of 
the  Governnunt,  that  the  relations  between  the  enijjloyer  and  the  workman  were 
not  good,  and  go  into  the  same  sort  of  evidence  as  you  have  heen  giving  us. 

Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  things  ;  and  also,  as  I  stated,  a  man  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  ti  ade,  the  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  workmen  on  the 
other,  could  get  into  places  that  an  ordinary  inspector  could  not. 

1246.  He  would  have  (as  \ou  rightly  expressed  it),  you  thought,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  men,  and  therefore  woukl  be  able  to  get  information  from  them 
that  would  not  be  supplied  to  another  man  ? 

Yes. 

1247.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.'\  In  your  view,  the  duties  of  these  inspectors  should 
be  chietiy  detective,  and  that  men  who  have  had  expe'-ience  in  all  the  dodges 
and  evasions  of  the  sweating  system  are  therefore  i)est  suited  for  the  work? 

Yes. 

1 248.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Do  you  think  that  in  many  cases  the  sanitary 
inspectors  are  afraid  of  being  too  zealous  in  their  labours? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  I  understand  the  question  in  this  sense;  that  the  sanitary 
inspectors  are  afraid  now  to  give  information  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  many  dwellings. 

1249.  there  any  influences  affecting  the  sanitary  inspectors  which  might 
induce  them  not  to  be  zealous  in  all  cases  in  carrying  out  their  inspection  ? 

Seeing  that  indirectly  they  are  under  the  control  of  vestries,  and  seeing  that 
vestries  are  very  largely  composed  of  property  owners,  I  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  sunitary  inspectors  would  be  somewhat  fearful  of  giving 
the  true  condition  of  things. 

1250.  Then  would  you  suggest  that  the  sanitary  inspector  should  be 
appointed  by  any  other  authority  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  he  should  not  be  under  the  influence  of  vestries  or  boards  of 
works,  or  anytliing  of  the  kind. 

1  25  1 .  Chairman.]  You  think  he  should  be  an  imperial  officer  ? 
Undoubtedly,  I  do. 

12.52.  Earl  of  Limerickr\  Or  an  officer  of  a  local  county  authority,  or  a  local 
authority  of  an  enlarged  district,  should  that  ever  be  ci  eated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament 

Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  leave  these  men  free. 

I  '^.-jS-  Chairman.~\  I  imderstand  from  you  that  the  direction  in  which  you 
look  lor  a  remedy  is  by  increasing  wages  by  means  of  the  combination  among 
the  men  who  earn  the  w;iges,  and  a  better  sanitary  condition  of  things  being 
arrived  at  by  a  more  etiicient  system  of  inspection  ? 

Yes. 

12.54  Have  you  considered  whether  the  cost  of  production  must  not  be  niore 
or  less  increased  by  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  which  would 
mean  additional  rent,  and  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages  ;  and  if  so,  whether  you 
have  carefully  considered  whether  that  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  would 
have  any  effect  upon  the  export  trade  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  improvement  suggested  would  to  some  extent  increase  the 
cost  of  production.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  would  influence  our  export  trade  to 
any  serious  extent. 

1255.  Are  we  in  competition  for  the  colonial  trade  with  any  foreign 
countries  ? 

We  are ;  but  the  class  of  goods  made  by  the  sweaters'  shops  generally  are 
such  as  ;ire  not  made  by  other  countries;  tiiey  are  usually  goods  of  a  superior 
make. 

1256.  Lord  Thring.']  I  shouLl  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  I  understand 
^ovl  to  mean  that  doing  away  with  the  sweating  system  would  practically  crush 
out  and  destroy  the  inferior  class  of  bootmakers;  in  other  words,  that  the 
cheapest  boots  would  cease  to  be  made;  the  slop  boots  I  think  they  are  called? 
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The  cheap  boots  would  still  continue  to  be  made ;  but  instead  of  being 
sold  as  they  are  now,  at  about  3*.  lid.,  the  cost  would  be  perhaps  about 4*.  3d, 
or  4     6  d.  retail. 

1257.  Then  I  do  not  understand  how  they  could  sell  them  at  that  price  ; 
they  could  not  sell  slop  goods  at  u  higher  price  than  they  get  for  them  now, 
could  they  ? 

They  would  not  be  made  so  badly  as  they  are  now,  because  the  manufacturer 
would  demand  a  little  more  labour,  a  little  more  skill. 

1258.  But  1  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  very  in- 
ferior goods  made  now  ought  to  be  no  longer  made  ;  you  say  yourself  that  they 
would  make  better  goods  ? 

When  I  say  better  goods,  I  mean  that  you  would  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
material,  only  that  the  style  of  making  would  be  better;  the  workmanship,  the  skill. 

1259.  I  will  tell  you  the  object  of  my  question  :  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think 
that  supposing  we  required,  either  in  the  way  you  suggest  or  some  way  or  other, 
that  a  certain  class  of  boots  should  be  made  better,  it  is  possible  that  that  trade 
of  making  bad  boots  would  go  to  Germany  or  some  country  abroad  ? 

No,  Germany  could  not  produce  the  rubbish  that  is  being  produced  here  by 
sweaters. 

1260.  Earl  of  Onslow. j  You  said,  1  think,  just  now,  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  restrict  the  extension  of  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  male 
adults  to  a  limited  area,  the  East  End  of  London  for  instance  ? 

I  would  apply  it  wherever  the  sweating  system  prevails. 

1261.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  result  of  that  would  be  simply  to  drive  the 
sweating  system  out  of  that  particular  area,  and  that  it  would  take  up  its  abode 
in  another  area  ? 

I  think  the  Act  would  follow  it. 

1262.  Then  your  Act  would  have  not  to  confine  itself  to  an  area  but  to  a 
trade,  wherever  that  trade  might  go  ? 

To  a  system  ;  I  would  apply  it  to  the  sweating  system. 

1263.  Then  another  of  the  remedies  that  you  suggested  was  that  there  should 
be,  as  I  understand,  a  registration  of  these  workshops  ? 

Yes. 

1264.  Do  you  propose  to  affix  a  heavy  fee  to  the  registration  ? 

JS'one  at  all ;  1  do  not  think  that  a  fee  would  operate  advantageously  at  all. 

1 265.  Your  only  object  in  the  registration  would  be  to  know  where  these 
workshops  were  r 

Yes. 

1266.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical  way  in  which  registration  could  be 
carried  out ;  because  naturally  these  people  could  not  come  a  very  long  distance 
from  their  abodes  for  the  purpose  of  registration  ? 

1  think  that  might  be  met  if  every  employer  of  labour  forwarded  the  names 
of  the  persons  working  for  him  to  some  authority  by  letter. 

1267.  But  you  have  to  cimsider  the  question  not  only  of  the  employers  of 
labour  but  of  the  families  who  are  working  together,  because  I  understand  that 
you  would  include  them  among  the  workshops  ? 

Yes. 

1  268.  Where  should  they  go  'to  register  the  workshop  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  considered  that ;  that  is  a  matter  of  detail,  I  think, 
which  would  be  easily  arranged.  I  have  not  considered  that  at  all,  but  simply 
the  main  principle. 

1269.  You  are  aware  of  the  existing  powers  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  are  you 
not  ? 

Yes,  I  have  had  them  defined  to  me  by  a  sanitary  inspector.  He  told  me 
when  coming  once  to  our  workshop  that  he  should  not  interfere  excepting  in 

cases 
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cases  where  the  drains  or  similar  things  were  detrimental  to  health ;  that  he 
had  had  no  power  to  interfere  ;  all  that  he  came  to  see  was  that  children  were 
not  employed  within  certain  prohibited  hours,  and.  so  on. 

'1270.  I  must  ask  you  if  you  understand  clearly  the  difference  between  an 
inspector  under  the  Factory  Act,  an  Imperial  Home  Office  inspector  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and  a  sanitary  inspector  under  the  local  authority  ? 

i  am  afraid  I  do  not  sufficiently. 

T271.  Chairman.~\  There  is  one  further  question  I  want  to  ask  you;  do  you 
know  how  the  knifers  are  paid  their  wages ;  are  they  paid  on  delivery  of  their 
goods  at  the  shop  ? 

The  master  sweaters  you  mean  ? 

1272.  The  small  master  sweaters  ? 

The  practice  varies.  In  some  shops  they  are  paid  every  time  they  take  their 
work  home  ;  in  other  shops  they  are  paid  once  a  week. 

1273.  Are  any  deductions  made  that  you  are  aware  of  ? 

Veiy  frequently  deductions  are  made,  deductions  for  very  trivial  offences  ;  if 
a  button  happens  to  fall  off  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a  string  happens  to  break,  or  a 
sock  inside  the  boot  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be,  upon  very  trivial  offence 
fines  are  inflicted,  of  a  halfpenny,  a  penny,  or  twopence.  I  have  seen  an  in- 
stance in  a  man's  work  book  where,  in  the  course  of  six  consecutive  shoppings, 
the  money  that  had  been  deducted  amounted  to  3  5.  2^  d.  I  asked  him  what  it 
was  for.  He  said,  "  anything,  if  the  sock  is  wrong,  and  so  on."  I  asked  him, 
"  Is  there  any  definite  list  of  fines?"  He  said,  "'No,  it  just  depends  what 
temper  he  is  ;  if  he  is  bad-tempered  he  stops  a  lot ;  if  he  is  good-tempered  he 
does  not  stop  so  muc!i."  Again,  very  frequently,  as  I  am  informed,  these  men's 
stoppages  are  made,  or  tickets  are  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  to 
some  charitable  institution. 

1274.  Do  you  mean  that  part  of  their  wages  are  deducted  and  given  to  a 
charitable  institution  ? 

Yes.  For  instance,  an  employer  will  give  his  workman  two  tickets  at  1  5. 
each  ;  that  is  2  s.  stopped  ;  no  question  is  asked  as  to  whether  he  will  agree  to 
it;  coal  tickets,  bread  tickets,  and  similar  things.  But  the  worst  feature  that  1 
have  seen  in  reference  to  stoppages,  or  binding  men  to  employers,  I  think,  is 
this  :  the  deduction  from  men's  wages  of  2*.,  or  2  s.  6  cL,  or  5  5.  a  week,  which 
has  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  I  may  give  a  man's  statement. 
T  was  in  one  man's  place,  ;ind  he  was  showing  me  some  very  heavy  work  he 
had  to  finish,  for  which  he  obtained  2i  d. 

1275.  That  was  the  knifer,  tiie  master? 

That  was  the  master.  That  hud  to  be  divided  between  the  lot.  The  wife 
saifl,  "It  is  a  very  bad  price  ;  I  told  my  husband  to  take  them  back";  he  said, 
"  I  cannot  take  theni  back  ;  if  I  do  I  lose  my  money."  I  said,  "  What  do  you 
mean  :  "  He  said,  "  He  has  got  my  money  "  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  an 
explanation,  he  told  me  that  the  firm  deducted  from  him  6  d.  every  shopping, 
whicli  was  to  be  paid  back  to  him  at  Christinas,  in  a  lump  sum,  the  wliole 
of  the  stoppages  ;  but  if  he  left  of  his  own  accord  during  that  time  in  the 
busy  time,  when  he  could  get  work  elsewhere,  he  would  forfeit  this  money. 
This  I  am  told  is  the  invariable  practice  in  two  or  three  firms,  some  men  having 
to  take  as  much  as  10/.  at  Christmas  time,  money  which  is  employed  by  the 
firm  in  their  own  business  during  that  time.  In  the  busy  time,  the  summer, 
these  men  could  go  and  get  work  elsewhere,  but  they  cannot  leave,  because  if 
they  do  they  would  forfeit  this  money.  At  Ciiristmas  time,  when  they  get  their 
money  back,  the  employers  are  perfectly  safe  in  giving  it  back,  because  the 
trade  is  slack,  and  they  cannot  get  work  elsewhere  ;  that,  I  think,  is  a  system 
which  could  be  touched  by  the  law. 

1276.  Why  do  tlie  men  enter  into  such  arrangements  ? 

For  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  help  themselves.  The  thing  begins 
in  January,  when  trade  is  slack,  and  it  is  carried  on  till  Christmas,  when  trade 
is  slack  again. 
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1277.  Do  the  knifers  understand  that  it  is  going  to  be  done  ? 

One  man  told  me  that  he  was  asked  to  sign-  a  paper  ;  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  signing  at  the  time.  1  did  not  see  that  paper,  but  I  saw  the  shop  book 
in  which  all  the  sto])pages  are  entered. 

1278.  Then  do  you  think  this  can  be  stoj)ped  bv  legislation  ? 

Legislation  does  interfere  in  some  instances  as  regards  wai'.es;  for  instance, 
the  Truck  Act  distinctly  interferes  between  employers  and  workmen  ;  ii  is  to 
protect  helpless  workmen  ;  and  I  think  in  this  case  it  could  also  be  done. 

1279.  Would  you  propose  that  a  man  should  not  be  cillowed,  even  if  he 
wished,  to  leave  a  certain  proportion  of  his  wages  in  the  hands  of  his  employer 
till  Christmas  time  or  any  other  time  ? 

If  a  man  wishes  to  do  so,  I  do  not  know  liow  he  could  very  well  be  pre- 
vented; but  these  men  do  not  wisli  to  do  so;  these  men  are  bound  by  the  bad 
condition  of  wages. 

12 So.  Your  theory  is  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  so? 
It  is  simply  taken  from  them. 

)28i.  Lord  Rothschild.']  Would  not  you  say  that  the  origin  of  thip  practice 
which  you  have  been  describing  is  to  prevent  an  indigent  kniter  from  running 
away  with  the  raw  material  ? 

]S'o,  because  they  have  security  for  that;  household  security.  They  will 
simply  write  out  a  security,  "  I  hereby  hold  myself  responsible  to  the  amount 
of  so  and  so,"  and  they  get  a  friend  to  sign  it. 

1282.  Chairman.]  They  have  to  get  the  security  of  a  householder? 
Yes. 

1283.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  most  common  number 
of  men  employed  in  a  sweater's  workshop  ? 

I  should  say.  striking  an  average,  it  would  be  about  four. 

1284.  1  do  not  want  the  average,  but  the  most  common  number;  is  three 
the  most  common  number,  or  would  four  be  more  common  ? 

I  think  four  would  be  more  common. 

1285.  Therefore  if  the  registration  were  confined  to  workshops  in  which  four 
people  were  working  together,  would  that  he  a  sufficient  limit  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  the  thing  could  be  made  to  right  itself  afterwards  by  com- 
bination and  action  amongst  the  men.  May  I  make  one  further  suggestion  as 
to  a  matter  on  which  I  think  legislation  might  fairly  take  place,  and  that  is 
that  every  employer  should  be  compelled  to  publish  a  list  of  the  wages  he  was 
paying  outside  the  wicket ;  that  is  the  door  where  the  work  is  taken  in.  He 
may  have  liberty  to  reduce  the  wages  'he  gives  if  he  likes  to-morrow ;  no  law 
can  prevent  him  from  reducing  the  wages  if  he  pleases  ;  but  still  law  could 
compel  him  to  put  outside  the  wicket  what  prices  he  was  paying  fur  the  different 
classes  of  goods,  because  the  invariable  practice  of  these  men  to-day  is  this  :  if 
they  get  hold  of  a  weak  pliable  man  they  will  pay  him  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny, 
or  perhaps  three  half-pence  per  pair  less  than  somebody  else  ;  they  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness,  the  poverty,  and  helplessness  of  the  men  ;  and  I  think  that 
a  certain  class  of  boot  should  be  paid  (or  to  every  man  the  same  ;  that  is  the 
present  practice  with  the  respectable  men  in  the  trade. 

1286.  Are  the  classes  of  boots  sufficiently  known  in  the  market  for  that  to 
be  carried  out  ? 

Yes. 

1  287.  Lord  Thring.']  You  propose  that  every  morning  or  evening  there  should 
be  a  placard  of  such  boots  r 

The  list  is  classified  like  this  :  fir^ts,  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths, 
and  so  on  ;  and  the  wages,  3  s.,  7  s.,  8  s.,  9  s.,  or  whatever  the  wages  may  be. 
That  is  a  list  of  prices  which  should  be  affixed  outside  the  wicket  where  the  men 
give  their  work  in,  so  that  every  man  would  know  what  he  had  to  get. 

1288.  For 
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12S8.  For  the  day  do  you  mean  ? 

I  would  sa\-  this  :  if  the  employer  rhooses  to  reduce  his  wages  for  any  of  these 
cliissi's  no  legislation  can  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  but  at  all  events  when  he 
does  every  one  shall  know  it. 

1280.  All  I  aslied  you  was  whether  you  mean  every  day  ;  that  if  he  changes 
any  day  he  shall  show  it  ? 

Yes,  exactly ;  he  must  make  the  alteration  in  full  view  of  all  his  workmen. 
At  present  he  is  sin)ply  taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  and  w^eakness  of  the 
men.  And  again  1  w^ould  also  emphasise  what  has  already  been  said  in 
reference  to  the  restrietion  of  the  immigration  of  foreigners.  1  think  some 
action  might  he  taken  in  reference  to  that  matter;  bnt  as  regards  any  other 
matters  they  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  left  entirely,  or  to  a  very  large  extent,  to 
the  action  of  employers  and  workmen  themselves. 

1290.  Lord  Sandhurst,^  Yuu  have  lived  some  time  in  the  East  End? 
Yes. 

12Q1.  From  your  observation  there  do  yon  find  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  agricultural  labourers  coming  from  Essex  and  provincial  districts  into  the 
East^End  ? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  a  great  number,  but  they  do  not  come  into  the  boot 
trade. 

I  292.  You  do  find  a  large  immigration  of  those  men  ? 
Yes,  but  they  do  not  come  into  the  boot  trade. 

1293.  Is  it  an  increasing  number? 
Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

I  294.  Chairman.']  What  trade  do  they  generally  go  into,  do  you  know  r 
Asa  rule  they  get  to  work  on  the  railways,  or  down  towards  the  docks,  or 
they  work  as  navvies,  and  such  work  as  that,  and  get  into  warehouses. 

J29.').  'Lo\'({  Sandhurst. ^^  And  become  unemployed  ? 
Many  of  them  become  unemployed,  undoubtedly. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  having  been  re-called;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

1296.  Chairman.]  Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  have  you 
anything  further  that  you  would  like  to  say  abont  itr 

1  should  like  permission  to  say  that  when  I  was  asked  "  If  there  were  no  poor 
foreigners  there  would  be  no  sweating  system,"  in  the  reply  that  I  made  I  was 
referring  to  the  b;)Ot  making  trade,  not  to  the  whole  subject  of  sweating  ; 
because  I  see  that  as  it  is  reported  my  answer  would  seem  to  exclude  sweating 
where  there  are  no  poor  foreigners  at  all.  The  evidence  I  shall  give  this  after- 
noon has  exclusive  reference  to  Christian  sweating ;  sweating  where  there  are 
no  Jews. 

1297.  Earl  of  Oyislow.]  In  your  evidence  the  other  day  you  said  that  you 
proposed  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  immigration  of  paupers  into  this  country. 
Now  I  should  like  to  have  your  definition  of  a  pauper  immigrant? 

My  definition  of  a  pauper  immigrant  is  one  who  is  likely  to  become  a  public 
or  private  charge. 

1298.  Have  you  practically  adopted  the  definition  of  a  "pauper"  in  the 
American  United  States  ? 

In  the  American  Act  of  1882. 


1299.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  tv\o  or  three  witnesses  here,  that  they 
arrived  in  this  country  with  a  small  sum  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  are  you 
(50.)  p  4  aware 
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aware  that  that  sum  of  money  would  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  inspector  of 
immigrants  in  America  ro  justify  a  man's  admissicm  into  the  United  States 
Not  only  am  I  not  aware  of  it,  but  I  should  respectfully  canvass  the  fact. 

1300.  Then  may  I  ask  this  question  further:  would  you  call  a  pauper  a 
person  who  had  no  friends  to      to  ? 

Provided  he  had  some  other  qualification  of  pauperdom.  For  instance,  a  man 
might  be  rich  and  have  no  friends. 

1301.  But  supposing  he  was  poor  and  had  friends? 

Then  if  his  friends  were  able  to  support  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  public  or  private  charge,  he  would  not  be  a  pauper. 

1302.  But  how  are  you  going  to  ascertain  when  a  man  lands,  whether  he 
will  become  a  cliarge  f 

I  should  ascertain  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  at  Castle  Garden. 

1303.  In  fact  all  you  want  is  the  application  of  the  American  Act  ? 

I  want  the  application  of  the  American  Act  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ports  of  London  and  Hull. 

1304.  Then  you  said  something  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Lord  Thring ; 
Lord  Thring  asked  you  whether  you  would  apply  your  remedy  equally  to  the 
men  of  Lancashire,  that  is  to  say;  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts;  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question  :  Are  you  aware  of  the  result  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  hours  of  female  labour  and  of  the  labour  of  young  persons, 
has  practically  been  also  to  restrict  the  hours  of  working  of  the  adults? 

I  am  told  that  they  have  had  that  effect  ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

1305.  Chairman.']  You  were  good  enough  to  give  the  Committee  your  general 
idea  about  what  is  known  as  the  sweating  system  ;  that  applies  principally  to 
the  boot  making  trade  ? 

Yes. 

1306.  I  suppose  I  should  be  correct  in  saying  that  your  general  ideas  would 
apply  also  to  such  other  trades  as  shirt  making,  tailoring,  and  cabinet  making  ? 

Those  general  ideas  apply  throughout. 

1307.  As  regards  shirt  making  and  tailoring,  are  there  any  peculiarities  in 
those  trades  that  you  would  like  to  speak  about  ? 

There  are  some  peculiarities  that  I  should  like  to  make  a  short  statement 
about;  and  I  should  propose  to  divide  it  into  the  sweating  system  as  applied  to 
the  tailoring  trade,  the  sweating  system  as  applied  to  the  shirt  trade,  and  the 
sweating  system  as  practised  by  the  Government.  In  the  evidence  I  give  on 
the  tailoring  trade  1  propose  to  avoid,  as  far  a  pssible,  any  reference  to  what 
has  been  said  before  by  Mr.  Burnett  or  by  Mr.  Schloss,  or  hy  others  who  have 
written  with  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  make  what  I  do  say  clear 
■to  your  Lordships,  I  would  propose  to  repeat  the  same  operation  that  we  had  in 
the  boot  trade,  of  exhibiting  the  processes  that  are  gone  through,  with  the 
terms  that  are  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  that  are  used,  in  taking  what  I  call  Christian  sweating,  as 
being  sweating  practised  by  Christians  on  Christians,  and  not  by  Jews  on  Jews, 
or  vice  versa,  as  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  lattei*.  This  {producing  a 
bundle)  is  a  bundle  of  goods  as  they  come  from  the  warehouse ;  they  are  already 
cut  and  trimmed,  and  everything  is  found  except  sewings,  that  is  thread,  needle, 
and  so  on.    The  middle  man  gets  2  s.  to  make  them  up. 

1308.  What  are  they  to  be  made  into  ? 

Into  suits  of  trowsers,  coat,  and  vest.  This  suit  {producing  a  suit)  is  the 
same  materials  converted  into  a  marketable  condition  after  the  payment  of  the 
2  s.  The  trowsers  are  pressed  off  ready  for  shop  at  a  halfpenny,  Qd.  a  dozen, 
about  40  pairs  a  day  being  possible  to  the  most  skilful  workers.  This  {exhibiting 
a  pair  of  trowsers)  is  the  operation  that  the  trowsers  have  to  go  through  to  be 
turned  from  this  into  this  {pointing)  after  they  are  pressed  ;  you  see  the  work 
find  the  difference  of  the  garments.    This  vest  {exhibiting  a  vest)  is  made 
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outri2;bt  for  5  d.,  which  is  the  best  price.  A  woman  can  make  four  a  day.  The 
button-holes  are  almost  invariably  sub-let  at  the  rate  of  3  d.  a  dozen,  excepting 
the  wholesale  factories,  wliere  they  are  less  ;  but  I  am  under  an  undertaking 
not  to  mention  the  price.  These  vests  used  to  be  8d.  in  1881,  and  I  produced 
one  at  the  Home  Ottice  in  November,  where  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  the 
effect  that  9  d.  used  to  be  the  price. 

1 309.  Earl  of  A/jerdeen.]  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  "  outright  ;"  what  is 
the  state  before  the  5  d.  is  paid  ? 

That  is  the  state  before  the  5  d.  is  paid  {showing  some  pieces). 

1310.  It  is  made  into  this  state  for  bd.2 
Yes. 

1311.  Lord  Tlirlng.']  Is  that  done  I)y  machine? 

It  is  done  by  machine  mostly.  The  machining  is  machining,  but  the  lining 
and  basting  and  button  holing  and  felling  are  done  by  hand.  Tliis  coat  [pro- 
ducing a  coat)  is  made  Ibr  7hd.;  a  woman  can  make  four  a  day  by  working 
about  15  hours,  2  s.  6  d.  Out  of  this  is  paid  3d.  for  button -holes,  4  d.  for 
trimmings.  "  Trimmings  "  is  the  synonym  of  "grindery  "  in  the  boot  trade,  if 
your  Lordships  will  remember  "  grindery  ;"  "  trimmings  "  is  the  word  used  in 
the  tailoring  trade.  "  Trimmimis  "  include  soap,  fire,  iron.  One  day  a  week  is 
lost  in  the  shopping.  A  half-day  is  necessary  for  domestic  work,  for  cleaning 
up  the  house,  washing  the  children,  and  so  on,  leaving  four  and  a  half  working 
days,  bringing  in  an  averaue  of  about  8  s.  6  d.  for  a  week's  wages.  This 
(exhibitin<y  a  pair  of  trozt  sers^  is  the  first  state  of  the  trou  sers  after  they  are 
felled.  These  (pointii/g)  are  the  linings  ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  thing  about 
these  linings  I  will  call  your  attention  to.  You  see  the  sort  of  angle,  or  gusset- 
shaped  mark  on  these  linings  ;  that  arises  from  what  is  called  skimped  cutting; 
th-it  is  to  say,  through  anxiety  to  save  material  in  the  cutting,  this  piece 
{pointing  to  a  piece)  has  been  snipped  out  and  the  lining  passed  on  to  the  poor 
woman  who  has  to  work  at  these  goods  with  this  defect.  She  has,  in  additon  to 
the  labour  that  has  been  pointed  out  to  you,  to  insert  this  piece  as  well  [showing 
a  piece),  and  that  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  to  be  done.  This 
{pointing  to  a  pair  of  trowsers)  is  the  second  stage  of  the  same  truwser.-  after 
the  finishing  work  has  been  done,  for  which  2d.  has  been  paid.  The  work  that 
lias  to  be  done  for  this  2d  is  to  put  in  the  linings,  to  put  on  the  band,  to 
knotch  the  fly,  tiiat  is  to  cut  the  fly  of  the  trowsers  into  this  corrugated  shape, 
to  put  on  11  buttons,  to  make  five  button-holes,  to  soap  the  bottoms,  to  turn 
them  up,  to  tack  the  pockets,  and  to  sew  on  the  ticket,  the  trade  mark  of  the 
manufacturer  who  gives  them  out. 

1312.  Chairman  ]  What  do  you  mean  by  soaping? 

It  is  to  make  them  hang  well  on  the  legs.  You  see  those  trowsers  {pointing) 
complet(  d  and  soaped,  and  unpressed ;  you  see  it  is  a  very  different  article  from 
that  after  it  is  soaped  and  pressed,  for  which  I  said  a  halfpenny  was  paid  for 
turning  it  from  this  stage  into  that.  The  payments  for  adult  clothing  are  bad 
enough,  but  children's  clothing,  vestings  and  trowserings,  seem  to  command  a 
lower  rate  of  wage  even  than  what  is  called  diagonal  work.  This  {exhibiting  a 
suit)  is  a  knickerbocker  suit,  called  in  the  trade  a  knicker  suit.  In  this  stage 
{pointing  to  a  bundle)  a  woman  gets  4f  f/.  Ibr  making  it  up  into  a  state  which 
you  will  see  directly,  two  garments ;  there  is  no  vest  in  a  knicker  suit.  The 
middle  man  gets  7  d.,  by  which  he  makes  a  profit  of  2^d.  on  each  suit.  Your 
Loidships  see  the  condition  it  is  in  witljout  lining.  Here  {pointing)  is  the 
lining,  there  is  the  basting  {pointing),  here  is  the  knicker  and  the  vest  made  up 
{pjrodiicing  them).  This  is  m.ade  up  from  the  rough,  made  up  from  the  pieces. 
Here  is  the  suit  finished,  with  the  linings  and  the  pockets  and  the  buttons  com- 
plete. The  woman  gets  ^d.  for  that,  and  the  middle  man  1*.,  making  a  profit 
of  3d.  to  the  middle  man.  The  work  involved  on  the  jacket  is  five  pleats, 
which  take  much  labour  ;  these  are  pleats  on  the  front  {pointing  them  out),  two 
pockets,  nine  buttons,  five  buttonholes,  and  the  lining  and  basting;  and  on  the 
knickers  two  pockets,  17  buttons,  four  buttonholes,  band,  lining,  and  the  suit 
has  to  be  pressed  and  finished  and  soaped  in  the  same  manner  as  was  described 
in  the  previous  suit.    This  {producing  another  suit)  is  a  different  colour,  but  it 
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is  exactly  the  same  suit  as  that,  completed  ready  lor  shop.  A  suit  is  made 
com[^)leie  for  9d.,  and  the  sweater  gets  1*.  bd.  So  great  has  the  fall  of  wages 
been  since  1879,  that,  this  very  suit,  for  which  tha  sweater  now  only  gets  Is.  3d., 
but  on  which  he  makes  6d.,  nine  years  ago,  just  before  this  pauper  immigration 
beg;m,  he  got  3*.  6d.  for.  This  suit  {producing  another  suit),  of  which  I  only 
sliow  the  jacke!,  is  done  complete  (it  is  one  of  the  worst  cases)  for  4^d.,  the 
sweater  o-etting  7d.,  leaving  a  profit  of  2^  d.  to  the  sweater.  This  suit  {exhibit- 
ing another  suit),  of  which  the  jacket  only  is  shown,  not  the  knickers,  is  made 
complete  for  10^/.,  the  sweater  gets  \s.  2d.  The  pleats  on  this  suit  require  a 
considerai^le  amount  of  hand-work,  every  pleat  has  to  be  basted  and  placed 
open  before  it  is  inserted;  these  are  the  pleats  for  that  garment  {pointing  them 
out).  These  {jiroducing  a  bundle)  are  export  trowsers,  made,  to  be  precise,  to 
send  to  Adelaide,  the  price  for  making  them  up  being  4|df.,  and  the  price  to 
the  sweater  being  7  d. 

1313.  When  you  use  the  term  "sweater"  you  mean  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  previous  evidence  ? 

Yes,  the  middle  man.  If  your  Lordships  will  smell  these  trowsers,  to  give 
them  a  glossy  appearance,  I  may  say  that  urine  is  used,  and  the  smell  ot  the 
worksliops  in  which  it  is  done  is,  as  you  can  imagine,  bad,  abominable.  Just 
finishing  the  clothing  trade  by  tnking  three  specimens  of  the  shirts;  the 
machinery  of  a  dozen  of  these  shirts  {poiruing)  is  7\d.,  the  finishing  a  dozen  is 
21  d.,  and  the  sweater  gets  \  s.  9d.  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  costs  him  lOd.,  and  he 
gets  \s.  9d.,  out  of  which  he  has  to  j^ay  for  the  cutting.  They  are  sold  whole- 
sale at  10*.  6d.  a  dozen. 

1314.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  What  does  tlie  cutting  cost  ? 
About  Id.  a.  dozen,  rather  less. 

1315.  Chairman.^  What  is  that,  fl;innel  ? 

Flannel ;  it  is  c  alled  flannelette  ;  it  is  a  mixture  with  cotton  in  it.  This  (pro- 
ducing a  piece)  is  ihe  shirt  in  its  first  state  as  it  i-^  given  out  to  a  woman.  This 
(pointing)  is  an  Oxford  shirt;  the  machining,  turning  it  Irom  that  state  into 
this  (pointing),  is  \  s.  6  d.  a  dozen  ;  the  finishing,  6  a  dozen,  a  halfpenny 
each;  the  cutting  out  about  \^d.,  and  the  sweater  gels  4*.  I\'ow  this  [pro- 
ducing a  shirt)  is  a  shirt  that  is  worn. in  the  west  end;  it  is  a  bespoke  sliirt, 
made  to  mea-ure,  with  cuffs,  with  two  link-holes  in  the  cuffs,  hand  sewn  link- 
holes  ;  it  has  12  button-holes,  and  it  is  di  ne  all  complete  for  Is.  each.  'J'he 
sweater  gets  2  s.,  leaving  a  pn^fit  of  a  shilling  to  him.  This  shirt  is  sold  in  tlie 
shops  for  about  7  s.  Qd 

1316.  Earl  of  Linierick.~\  Did  I  understand  rightly,  that  you  said  that  there 
were  12  button-holes  in  that  shirt  ? 

Twelve  button-holes.  There  are  two  button-holes  for  links,  and  one  for  the 
mother-of-pearl  button  ;  that  makes  five  on  each  cuff,  and  then  there  are  three 
in  fiont.  With  the  exception  of  the  shirt,  all  the  garments  that  have  been 
exhibited  are  sL  p  clothing,  and  the  sweating  system  is,  I  believe,  absolutely 
resiricted  to  that  department  of  the  clothiery  trade  which  deals  with  slop 
clothing.  Government  clothing,  or  what  may  be  called  contract  work,  such  as 
miliiary,  railway,  and  police  uniforms.  In  the  tender  given  out  by  Government, 
theie  is  a  clause  which  prcjvides  that  the  contractor  shall  make  up  all  the 
garments  at  his  own  factory,  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  No  work  whatever  must 
be  done  at  the  homes  of  the  workpeople.  Any  infringement  <jf  this  condition, 
if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Seci  etary  of  State,  shall  render  the  contractor 
liable  to  a  penally  not  exceeding  100  which  may  be  deducted  in  the  manner 
laid  down  in  Clause  6,  conditions  of  contract."  No  doubt  your  Lordships  will 
ask  the  i>ubsequent  witnesses  who  are  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  manufac- 
turers, how  many  times  in  their  knowledge  that  100/.  has  been  exacted,  and  to 
w  hat  extent  the  Government  (using  that  term  for  the  employer)  have  seen  to 
the  observance  of  that  condition  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  contrac- 
tors in  their  workshops,  and  should  not  be  given  out.  It  will  appear  in 
evidence,  that  it  is  habitually  the  practice  to  give  out  these  contracts  into  sub- 
contracts, and  sometimes  into  sub-sub-contracts,  though  that  is  very  rare,  and 
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it  is  in  that  class  of  work  that  the  sweating  occurs,  and  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  making  ihat  form  of  tender,  so  far  it  is  responsible  far 
not  seeing-  that  the  provisions  are  carried  out,  and  it  seems  to  be  therefore 
accessory  to  the  sweating  system.  The  manufactures  say  that  they  do  it 
because  they  all  do  it.  Ihe  chief  ])()ints  in  the  system  in  the  clothing'  trade 
are  as  follows:  A  merchant  or  contractor,  exactly  as  in- the  boot  triide,  if  he 
has  no  factory  of  his  own,  gives  out  to  the  tailors  who  apply  to  him  the  g-irnients 
he  lias  to  uiake. 

1317.  Chairman.^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  tenw  "  tailor"  r 

The  middleman,  the  man  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  worker,  the 
sweater.  The  first  receiver  i«f  the  garments  usually  lias  his  own  workshop  in 
which  he  makes  some  portion  of  the  work,  but  the  greater  part  is  given  out 
again.  I  do  not  want  to  use  any  mmes  here,  but  a  contract  has  been  put  into 
mv  hands  jusr  now  which  reads  in  a  very  reuiarkal)le  manner,  having  reference 
to  the  clause  in  ilie  contract  I  have  read:  "  1,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  in 
the  event  of  army,  police,  or  railway  clotliing  being  entrusted  to  [  ], 
residing  at  [  ],  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  up,  to  hold  myself 

responsible  to  Messrs."  (Soand-So),  '"lor  the  safety  of  the  garments  ;"  indicating, 
therefore,  that  it  is  so  habitual  a  practice  to  give  out  the  goods  that  they  have 
a  form  of  indemnity  printed. 

1318.  Karl  of  Onslow.^  Do  you  hand  the  tender  in 
Yes. 

1319.  And  do  \  ou  hand  in  that  document  which  you  have  just  read  ? 

I  will  liami  it  to  the  Chairman.  I  will  hand  it  in  as  evidence,  but  I  am 
anxious  for  the  names  to  be  suppressed,  but  I  have  given  you  everything  except 
thf  names. 

1320.  Chaiiman.'j  It  is  a  printed  form? 

To  the  amount  of  10/.,  with  a  sixpenny  stamp  on  it.  I  may  say  that  the 
information  I  am  giving  now  is  gi^en  me  by  manufacturers  doing  some  of  the 
largest  work  in  the  country,  and  no  doul)t  it  is  perfectly  accurate.  Although 
the  sweater  generally  has  a  workshop,  it  soinetimes  happens  that  he  has  no 
workshop  and  no  machines,  am!  contributes  nothin;^  to  the  production  of  the 
garments,  except  the  exaction  of  labour  iVom  the  workers,  and  lie  stanas  in  just 
the  same  position  to  the  clothing  trade,  whether  shirts  or  overgarments,  as  the 
knifer  who  docs  not  knife  does  to  the  bootmaking  trade.  The  first  receiver  of  a 
garment- is  known,  as  Mr.  Burnett  points  out,  as  the  hi  hour  contractor,  and  the 
man  vvho  receives  it  from  him  as  the  sweater  ;  but  the  distinction  is  I  consider 
unnecessary,  a-^  l  oth  are  sweaters  under  the  definition  given.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  work  is  carried  out  is  very  much  like  tliat  in  the  boot  trade, 
great  sub-division  of  labour  ;  each  part  of  the  garment  being  done  by  a  separate 
person.  A  sweater  will  employ  a  fixer  if  he  does  not  do  that  work  himself; 
a  machinist,  a  baster  

1321.  Will  you  explain  the  terms  as  you  go  on;  what  does  a  "fixer" 
mean  ? 

The  fixing  is  the  first  process  when  the  cloth  is  cut  out;  the  t^vo  sides  of  a 
pair  of  trow  sers  are  tacked  on  to  one  another,  and  that  process  is  called  "  fixing." 
"  Machinists, '  your  Lordships  knou,  are  tliose  who  sew  with  a  sewing  machine. 
The  "  baster  "  is  the  man  who  does  the  mside  of  the  coat  with  tacking  stitches. 
And  he  w  ould  also  employ  a  plain  sewing  hand  for  buttons,  a  button-hole 
maker  ;  and  a  presser,  whose  work  is  done  by  a  pressing  iron ;  it  used  to  be 
called  a  "  goose."  But  even  into  the  tailoring  "  goose  "  trade  machinery  is 
coming,  and  the  pressing,  which  fonueily  was  universally  done  by  hand,  and 
which  is  a  very  laborious  work  and  the  most  highly  paid,  is  now  in  the  mauu- 
factorie-i  done  i)y  a  machine  where  the  weight  of  the  press  is  automatically  taken 
off  the  hand  of  the  worker  by  a  balance,  and  the  heat  of  the  press,  instead  of 
being  repeatedly  applied  to  a  coke  fire,  is  maintained  at  its  proper  temperature 
by  the  application  of  gas  with  a  flexible  tube,  i  think  those  are  the  only 
technical  terms  which  are  employed  to  which  I  need  call  your  attention.  Now, 
all  these  persons  named  are  paid  by  the  day  with  the  exception  of  the  button- 
(50.)  Q  2  holers. 
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.  Lolers,  who  are  universally  paid  by  the  piece.  These  latter,  the  button-holers 
and  the  sewing  hands,  are  generally  women,  the  others  are  always  men;  I  have 
met  with  one  woman  presser,  but  I  was  told  that  it  was  quite  the  exce()tion. 
For  a  tailor  to  make  clothing  at  a  low  price,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  live- 
lihood, he  lias  necessarily  to  work  his  people  very  long  hours,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  that  portion  of  the  evidence,  because  the  cloth  and  the  other  materials 
required  for  the  making  of  the  garments  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
tailoring  as  the  various  materials  described  to  your  Lordships  did  in  the  case  of 
boot-making;  and  it  is  on  the  earnings,  and  the  earnings  alone,  that  either  more 
profit  can  be  made  or  the  contract  be  carried  out  more  cheaply.  At  the  same 
time,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  hours,  although  it  extends  from  14  to  15,  16 
and  18  hours,  and  occasionally  at  a  stretch  to  even  more,  I  cannot  say  that, 
from  the  investigations  I  have  made,  tlie  hours  are  so  long  as  they  were  in  the 
boot  trade  ;  and  I  would  direct  your  Lordships'  attention,  if  I  may,  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  people,  comparatively,  employed  coming  in  as  immigrants 
in  the  tailoring  trade  than  there  were  in  the  boot  trade,  and  whether  that  does 
not  suggest  some  intimate  connection  between  the  evils  of  the  one  and  the  fact 
of  tlie  other.  Now  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  in  the  clothing  trade 
chiefly  divide  themselves  into  two  clashes;  the  evils  as  regards  the  workpeople, 
and  the  evils  as  regards  the  place  in  which  they  work.  Tne  hours  they  work 
are  excessive;  14  hours  seem  to  be  considered  a  day;  but  tiiere  is  one  feature 
in  the  tailoring  trade  which  appears  to  have  no  analogy  in  the  other  trade  that 
your  Lordsliips  have  considered,  and  that  is  the  iinfairn{ss  with  which  a  half- 
day  or  a  quarter-day  is  construed  by  the  masters,  by  the  sweaters.  It  is  a  usual 
thing  for  seveii-and-a-half,  eight,  and  nine  ho<irs  to  be  regarded  as  a  half-day, 
and  for  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  hours  to  be  regarded  as  a  quarter-day, 
and  the  greatest  injustice  is  inflicted  on  the  workers  in  that  respect.  I  have 
here  the  evidence  of  a  girl  who  will  be  called,  a  Hungarian,  only  18  years  old, 
earning  8  5.  a  week  at  the  highest,  sometimes  only  3  s. ;  she  works  from  seven 
in  the  morning  ^ill  half -past  eight  at  night ;  if  she  goes  in  on  Friday,  she  works 
from  6  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  11  hours,  when  she  gets  paid  for  half-a-day.  She  is  a 
girl  who  came  over  like  the  lest  of  the  greeneers  (only  your  Lordships  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  women  who  have  come  over  yet),  lives  with  a  woman  whose 
husband  sleeps  upstairs,  and  she  pays  1  s.  a  Aveek.  I  touch  on  this,  because  only 
a  suggestion  will  be  required  to  indicate  the  source  wht  nee  such  a  livelihood 
must  be  supplemented.  She,  in  common  with  six  other  witnesses  whom  I  took 
absolutely  at  haphazard  within  the  last  few  days,  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
although  seven  men  and  three  women  are  employed  in  one  workshop,  there 
is  only  one  sanitary  convenience ;  and  that  I  think  you  will  find  almost 
universal. 

1322.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  other  trades,  do  you  think? 

I  think  so,  almost  universal.  I  have  one  ease  of  50  people  in  a  house  only 
having  one  sanitary  convenience.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  long  hours,  and  the 
extreme  unfairness  of  the  reckoning  as  half-a-day  what  should  be  really  a  day's 
work,  their  grievance  is  the  great  irregularity  of  their  meals.  If  a  man  avails 
himself  (or  a  woman ;  of  the  full  hour  for  dinner,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 
discharged;  and  I  have  several  instances  which  I  will  not  go  into  (the  persons 
can  be  called  afterwards),  of  the  women  being  refused  the  regulation  half-hour 
for  tea.  The  tea  is  put  down  by  their  side,  and  they  take  the  tea  at  the  work- 
table,  just  stopping  for  two  minutes  to  drink  it ;  and  if  they  insist  on  having 
iheir  rights  under  the  Act,  they  have  the  freedom  to  be  discharged  from  their 
employment.  The  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  often  very 
harsh  and  severe  ;  no  latitude  is  allowed,  and  the  utmost  effort  of  which  they 
are  capable  is  enacted.  Now,  as  to  the  wages  of  the  workpeople,  many  of  them 
are  paid  fairly  well,  receiving  as  much  as  7^-,  8s.,  and  9^.  a  day,  but  these  are 
very  few. 

1323.  Do  you  mean  men? 

Yes  ;  the  majority  of  the  men  receive,  when  they  are  at  work,  from  45.  down 
to  1*.  6^?.  a  day,  but  for  which  they  have  to  work  on  occasions  16  and  17  hours. 
The  women  will  get  from  Is.  6d.  to  3*.  a  day,  but  this  latter  would  be  very 
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exceptional ;  the  general  tendency  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  to 
lower  the  wages  and  increase  the  number  of  hours  which  they  work.  In  the 
payment  of  the  wages  the  sweaters  are  often  very  arhiti  ary,  the  men  having  to 
submit  to  the  deduction  of  half  a  day  when  they  have  otdy  lo4  a  few  hours; 
and  in  cases  where  they  work  all  night,  and  fro  ii  8  a.m.  until  J 2  p.m.  through 
the  Week,  and  have  been  promised  extra  money,  when  paid  they  only  get  1  Qd. 
or  2*.  Now  with  regard  to  the  evils  affecting  the  workshops,  it  seems  to  be 
the  ambition  of  every  tailor  learning  his  work  to  be  a  master  as  soon  as  he  can. 
When  he  has  saved  a  little  money  he  rents  a  room,  and  hires  a  machine  and 
starts  a  sweating  establishment.  The  size  of  the  room  is  almost  invariably 
inadequate  to  the  nuail)er  of  persons  employed  in  it ;  and  in  the  summer  time, 
especially  the  heat  from  the  coke  fire,  the  stuffiness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
exhalation  from  bodies  that  are  not  often  washed,  and  not  infrequently  the 
smells  I'rom  the  wholly  inadequate  sanitary  accommodation,  are  most  revolting. 
The  houses  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  are  very  often  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  the  stench  of  filth  being  so  great  that  it  must  be  dangerous  to  health, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector,  as  I  saw  last  week,  is  a  farce.  The  "  greeners  " 
coming  into  the  tailoring  trade  are  not  so  many  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
trade  as  in  the  case  of  the  hoot  trade.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  factory 
inspectors  to  cope  with  this  evil  under  the  present  system  of  factory  I'egulation ; 
and  I  will  repeat  that  the  staff  of  inspectors  is  too  small,  and  as  the  sweaters  are 
very  numerous  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  factory  inspectors  to  discover  them. 
I  have  been  round  at  12  o'clock  at  night  both  alone,  many  times,  and  recently 
with  a  Home  Office  official,  and  armed  with  his  certificate  we  entered  several 
establishments.  We  fonnd  in  some  cases  women  employed  at  12  o'clock  at 
night,  which  of  course  was  against  the  Act,  but  in  the  majority  of  casts  they 
were  nut  found.  What  took  place  was  this  :  I  went  into  13  sweating  dens  that 
night,  and  by  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  sweating  den, 
when  it  hajjpened  to  be  a  front  room,  and  waiting  while  the  inspector  sought 
admittance,  I  could  see  girls  getting  up  from  their  work  and  running  away,  and 
by  the  time  we  go  upstairs  there  were  no  women  in  the  place.  I  only  mention 
that  to  show  the  fact  that  the  Act  is  evaded  and  the  facility  wiih  which  it  is 
evaded. 

1324.  Earl  of  Onslow  '\  We  have  never  had  clearly  put  upon  the  notes  what 
are  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  under  the  Factory  Act ;  can  you  describe 
them  ? 

1  have  the  Act  here. 

1325.  Will  you  just  read  what  the  powers  are  ? 
They  are  rather  long. 

1326.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  out  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories' 
Report,  and  I  will  ask  yon  whether  you  agree  with  it  r 

I  think  a  few  sections  will  do.  Pan  I.,  Section  3  :  "A  factory  and  a  workshop 
shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy, 
or  other  nuisance.  A  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  so  overcrowded  while 
work  is  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed  therein,  and  shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harm- 
less, so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on 
therein  that  may  be  injurious  to  healtli.  A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there 
is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity 
with  this  Act."  Then  Section  4  is,  "  Where  it  appears  to  an  inspector  under  this 
Act  that  any  act,  neglect,  or  default  in  relation  to  any  drain,  water  closet,  earth 
closet,  privy,  ash  pit,  water  supply,  nuisance,  or  other  matter  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  the  law  relating  to  public  health, 
but  not  under  this  Act,  that  inspector  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  act, 
neglect,  or  default  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  whose  district  the  factory  or 
workshop  is  situate,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  make 
such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  take  such  action  thereon,  as  to 
that  authority  may  seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law." 

(50.)  Q  3  1327.  Now 
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1327.  Now  would  you  read  from  t,!ie  interpretation  clause  what  a  "factory" 

is? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  definition  iii  it ;  it  is  a  consolidating  Act. 

1328.  Do  you  agree  with  what  is  stated  in  tlie  report  I  hold  in  my  hand: 
that  the  above  reoulations  apply  to  all  workshops  in  which  any  child  or  young 
person  is  employed,  unless  such  child  or  young  person  is  a  iiiembi  r  of  the 
family  of  the  occupier  of  the  dwelling-house  in  which  such  occupation  is  carried 
on  ;  do  those  regulations  which  you  have  ju-t  read  apply  to  all  workshops  in 
which  any  child  or  young  jjerson  is  employed,  unless  such  child  or  young  person 
is  a  member  cf  the  family  of  the  occupier  of  the  dwelling-house  ? 

I  understand  that  that  is  so. 

1329.  Is  ir  nor  the  fact  that  the  Factory  and  Worksliop  Act  applies  onlv  to 
worki^hops  in  which  young  persons  and  children  are  employed  and  in  whicii  women 
and  men  are  not  employed  together,  bur,  not  to  worksh')ps  in  which  men  are 
employed  alone  or  in  which  womf  11  are  employed  alone  ? 

That  is  so  ;  the  tiiree  definitions  in  Table  A.  being-  "  lor  women  and  young 
persons,"  "  for  children,"  and  "  for  women,  young  pei  sons,  and  chddren."  For 
the  piotection  of  the  wo'kers  there  are  a  series  of  ab  iut  20  abstracts,  which  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  procurabl  ■  from  them  l)y  the  sweaters 
at  the  instance  of  the  factory  in>pector.    This  is  one  of  the  abstracts  {producing 
27),  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  whether,  where  everybody  in  the  room  is  a 
foreigner,  and  most  unlikely  to  be  able  to  read  a  word  of  English,  any  real 
protection  is  afforded  to  the  workers  by  the  highlv  technical  and  skilled  precis 
of  that  rather  voluminous  Act.    Whar.  takes  place  is  tliis  :  This  document  is 
stowed  away  in  a  drawer,  where  it  gets  grimy  with  age.    In  one  of  those  work- 
shops that  the  inspector  happens  to  visit  he  says,  "Where  is  your  abstract  ?" 
"  (>!),"  is  the  man's  reply,  "1  have  got  it  here ;  "  and  he  goes  to  the  drawer  and 
pulls  out  a  mcaddy  docum-  iit,  and  puts  it  up.    The  next  time  the  room  is 
whitewashed  he  puts  it  away  again.    I  point  out  the  absolute  uselessness  of 
that  provision  as  regards  the  workers  whom  the  abstract  is  intended  to  piofect. 
I  was  going  to  suggest  that  for  the  elhcient  protection  of  the  workers,  of  the 
won.en  and  children  so  far  as  they  are  protected  under  this  Act,  this  English 
abstract  should  be  ieplaced,  so  far  as  foreign  workers  are  concern  d,  by  a 
concise  and  clear  statement  in  the  vernacular,  printed  in  Hebrew,    if  it  be 
said  that  you  c<  uld  not  have  a  separate  abstract  for  every  trade,  I  should  say 
that  for  the  larger  traiies,  for  tailoring  and  bootniaking,  and  so  on,  it  wouJd  be 
worth  while  to  have  such  a:;  abstract  as  that;  at  all  events,  it  would  place  the 
workers  in  possession  of  knowledge  as  to  their  rights,  of  which  they  are  now 
ignorant,  and  in  rcgaid  to  which  they,  at  all  events,  are  not  protected,  as,  for 
example,  that  halt-hour  lor  tea,  which  is  a  very  important  provision.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  questions  on  tiiis  subject  that  were  put  to  me  last  week,  as 
to  the  extreme  difficidty  of  improving  the  arrangements  now  subsisting  between 
the  parochial  or  sanitaiy  authority  and  the  im[)erial  or  inspectorial  aurhority,  I 
subnut  tliat  if  a  return  were  called  for  from  each  parish  in  London,  stating  the 
number  of  factories,  workshops,  and  dwelling-houses  used  as  factories  in  each 
parish,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  form  districts  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  chief  inspector  with  as  many  subordinates  as  might  be  required,  with  a 
combination  under  his  office  of  sanitaiy  and  inspecting  duties  ;  that  each  chief 
ii  spet  tor  of  such  a  district  should  have  absolute  control  over  all  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  factoiies  in  his  charge,  without  tiie  necessity  of  giving 
notice  to  the  sanitary  authority,  which  is  now  the  case,  and  which  leads  to  so 
very  little  acti(jn  bein'j;  taken.    Then  I  submit  that  there  ought  to  be  ciistinct 
statements  in  an  amended  Factory  Act  on  the  subject  of  overcrowding,  what  it 
is  constitutes  overcrowding.    You  have  provided  under  prison  regulations  and 
workhouse  regulations  the  number  of  cubic  leet  of  air  that  are  required  for 
consumption  by  each  individual;  if  it  be  worth  the  wiiile  of  the  State  at  all  to 
interfere  with  the  means  under  which  couimerce  is  carried  on,  surely  it  must  be 
more  important  to  insure  the  healthy  conditions  of  workers  than  to  insure  the 
healthy  conditions  under  which  convicts  are  kept.    A  second  detail  in  which  a 
distinct  statement  ought  to  appear  in  the  Factory  Act  should  be  in  regard  to 
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the  s;initary  arrfingenieiits  for  men  and  women,  with  a  scvei  e  penalty  for  infriniie- 
nient.  The  indecency  I  believe  a  fruitful  source  of  immorality  arising  from 
thi<  cause,  at  all  events  killing  in  young  people  any  sense  of  delicacy,  is  a  very 
great  evil ;  ;nid  if  it  be  siiid  that  that  mig!it  raise  rents,  I  think  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  filling  up  the  buildings  which  ;ire  built  in  a  sanitary  and  decent  style, 
which  are  now  hrilf-empty  ;  because  the  small  houses  lend  themselves  much 
more  to  the  sweating  system  than  the  large  buildings  do.  i  know  several 
instances,  at  ;dl  events,  in  the  Westi  rn  Central  district  of  London  where  you 
have  overcro\Nding  in  the  little  house§,  and  the  large  buildings,  artizans' 
dwellings,  half  empty.  Now,  if  this  Abstract  which  I  propose  were  placed  on 
the  wall  of  every  factoiy  and  worki^hop  before  the  opening  of  any  workshop 
notice  should  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Inspector,  and  on  being  satisfied  that 
the  building  or  room  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  he  should  affix  his 
scid  to  the  Abstract,  and  thus  register  the  workshoj).  At  present  it  is  a  matter 
very  much  of  will  whethiT  these  documents  are  or  are  not  athxed,  at  all  events, 
thev  do  not  secure  the  object  they  are  intended  to  attain.  I  can  only  repeat  very 
briefly  that  1  do  strongly  consider  that  a  sub>tautial  registration  fee  should  be 
exacted,  because,  if  there  is  any  point  upon  which  you  can  nut  your  finger  in  this 
s\\e'ating  svsteni  that  is  bad,  it  is  the  existence  of  a  class  of  men  who  contribute 
neither  capital,  labour,  nor  S[)eculatioii,  these  middle-men  sweaters  ;  and  to 
drive  them  out  of  exist<nce  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  public  boon,  Then  with 
regard  to  tlie  restriction  of  adult  male  labour,  if  I  may  venture  again  to  refer 
toL('rd  Thiing's  questions  last  wet  k,  1  cannot,  on  fLdlest  consideration,  see  any 
esseniiai  dilieience  between  the  helplessness  of  men  who  are  helpless,  and  the 
helplessness  of  women  and  children  who  are  helpless.  The  question  is  not  as 
to  iheir  se.\,  but  as  to  the  effect  on  the  community  as  a  whole,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  <  bject  of  all  Icgislaton.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  men  are 
leading  such  lives  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  next  generation  is  being 
weakened  and  tainted,  it  semis  to  me.  noi:v\  ithstanding  the  Lancashire  operative, 
a  very  highly  desiralile  object  of  legislation  that  those  men  who  are  helpless  in 
any  paiticular  trade  should  have  the  same  protection  extendi  d  to  them  as  is 
extended  in  the  case  of  women  and  children.  'I  hen,  cert-^in  holidays  are 
grai.ted,  the  Baidc  holidays,  and  so  on.  Kvery  occupier  of  a  factory  or  work- 
sh(^])  ought  to  keep  a  register  ol'  rhe  manner  in  which  these  holi'iays  are 
observed,  and  to  transmit  the  note  of  the  holidays  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  as 
stated.  And,  in  the  last  place,  if  any  part  of  any  building  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  workshop  or  factory,  unless  the  Inspector  has  the  right  of  entering 
and  examining  the  whole  buddmg,  you  might  as  well  have  no  legislation  or 
Factory  Act,  because  tl>e  number  of  cases  in  which  the  women  are  hidden  in 
the  kitchen  or  in  the  attic  during  the  visit  of  the  Inspectoi-  is  so 
numerous,  and  the  practice  so  habitual,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Act  is  practically  a  dead  letter  at  the  present 
time.  JS'ow  I  am  so  anxious  that  another  witness  should  appear  to-day  that  I 
will  go  directly  to  anotlier  branch  of  the  subject,  the  same  thing,  but  another 
blanch.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  have  received  a  great  many 
letter-  and  communications  from  people  who  say  they  are  being  sweated,  but  in 
the  very  large  majority  of  instances  1  find  that  the  sweating  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  matter  of  imagination.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  at  Chatham 
who,  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  required  that  I  should  not 
reveal  his  name.  With  your  Lordships'  permission  I  will  read  this  letter  and 
put  it  in. 

1330.  Chairman.^  What  is  he  employed  at? 

Ihat  is  just  what  I  do  not  want  to  say,  because  he  would  lose  his  place  at 
once.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  execution  of  Government  clothing  at  low  rates 
of  wages.  ''  The  sweating  system  Ik  re  is  worse  than  it  is  at  the  East-end  of 
L(  ndon,  and  if  exposure  can  do  good  I  hope  it  will  be  done.  This  class  of 
work  is  given  out  in  small  lots  to  women,  soldiers'  wives  and  pensioners'  wives. 
Tiie  control  of  the  work  is  entrusted  to  the  master  tailor  in  the  Marine 
Barracks,  and  he  gives  the  work  out  as  it  is  wanted  to  these  poor  women ; 
their  husbands'  pay  (many  of  whom  are  private  soldiers)  amounts  to  'J s.  per 
week,  so  the  wives  must  do  something.    They  very  often  have  to  wait  at  the 
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barracks  hours  before  they  get  their  work,  causing  much  loss  of  time. 
The  following  articles  are  made  at  starvation  prices,  and  they  only  form 
a  portion.  Navy  uniform  shirts  strongly  sewn,  taking  four  hours  to  make, 
5c?.  each;  the  contractor  or  middleman  finds  all  material.  Three  flannel 
shirts  like  long  coats  for  hospital  use  a  woman  gets  \  s.  1|  c?. ;  they  will  take  a 
day  to  make,  hard  work,  12  or  13  hours  a  day.  Long  flannel  coats  down  to 
the  toes,  having  Iti  buttons  and  holes  to  be  worked,  they  get  1  s.  Ad.  for,  each 
closely  inspected  and,  if  any  fault  found,  returned.  One  dozen  of  navy  sheets, 
these  are  about  three  ynrds  lotig  and  one  and  half  wide.  These  are  he.ivy 
linen  and  very  hard  to  work,  hand  sewn,  for  which  they  get  9  d.  per  dozen. 
Bed  ticks  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  stitched  both  sides,  Is.  S  d.  per  dozen. 
Pillow  shps  9  d.  per  dozen.  Marines'  shirts  A\  d.  each.  Trousers  7  d.  each. 
White  duck  tunics  7  d.  each.  Towels  one  yard  long  three-quarters  wide  d. 
per  dozen." 

1331.  £ar I  of  Aberdeen.]  That  work  is  given  to  contractors,  I  suppose  ? 
I  am  going  to  explain  the  system  at  Chatham. 

1332.  Chairman^  You  have  no  knowledge,  I  suppose,  of  whether  that  is  true 
or  not  ? 

I  have;  I  have  been  down  to  Chatham  and  investigated  it  myself,  and  all  the 
evidence  I  give  is  personal  and  not  second-hand. 

1333.  You  propose  to  substantiate  that  r 

I  propose  to  proceed  to  substantiate  what  is  stoed.  To  verify  these  state- 
ments 1  asked  a  friend  to  izo,  and  accordingly  tvv  visits  were  made  and  the 
statements  were  verified  by  my  frietid.  I  thought  it  was  sufficiently  important 
to  go  down  and  I  w<-nt.  down,  and  I  also  verified  the  statements.  I  also  went  to 
the  Admiralty  and  I  obtained  credentials,  and  1  presented  these  credentials  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Chatham  with  the  result  that 
I  saw  the  master  taih>r  and  I  produced  certain  documents  that  I  will  explain. 
Now  the  clothing  system  at  Chathain  is  as  follows:  There  are  three  sets  of 
barracks,  the  Line  Barracks,  the  Engineer  Barracks,  and  the  Marine  Barracks. 
The  clothing  for  the  Engineer  Barracks  is  provided  by  tlie  Clothing  Facfory  at 
Pimlico;  the  clothing  lor  the  Line  Barracks  is  administered  by  a  committee  of 
officers'  wives,  ladies  who  undertake  the  work,  and  the  system  appears  to  work 
t'.dmirably  ;  there  are  no  complaints  of  unfairness,  or  of  under-pay.  But  with 
regard  to  the  system  under  the  master  tailor  at  the  Marine  Barracks  it  is  not  so 
eatipfactory.  At  the  Chatham  Marine  Ban acks  the  work  is  given  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  master  tailor.  The  women  receive  their  money  weekly,  but 
in  receipting  their  pay-sheets  they  sign  a  form  where  the  amounts  are  not  filled 
in.  I  had  this  first  from  the  women,  second,  from  the  master  tailor  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Commandant,  and  I,  therefore,  take  it  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  the  effect 
of  that  is  this  :  the  whole  of  the  work  that  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
master  tailor  at  Chatham  by  tliese  women  is  done  by  the  women  in  ignorance  of 
what  the  proper  rates  of  pay  (the  Government  Statement  it  is  called)  are.  I  have 
a  copy  of  thai  Statement  which  I  will  hand  in  afterwards. 

1334.  Does  that  Statement  you  propose  to  hand  in  give  the  rate  of  wages. 
Yes  ;  it  does.    Now,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  what  the  allegation  is,  in  order 

to  have  further  a  much  more  rigid  inquiry  I  asked  some  questions  of  the  master 
tailor.  The  only  fact  that  I  have  stated  at  present  is  the  one  that  I  have  com- 
n  itted  myself  to,  namely,  that  the  women  sign  for  their  money  witliout  having 
the  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  worker  inserted  on  the  sheet  before  they 
sign ;  in  other  words  the  women  work  at  these  low  rates  that  I  have  read 
out  in  ignorance  of  what  money  is  paid  by  the  Admiralty  for  their  work. 
Now,  it  is  not  surprising  when  that  is  the  case,  that  there  is  an  allegation  of 
difference  between  the  amount  that  they  receive  and  the  amount  that  they  are 
said  to  be  paid  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Commandant  I  asked  the  master 
tailor  the  following  questions  :  "  What  do  yon  pay  for  the  sailor  blue  shirts?" 
He  pays  6|  d.  for  the  old  pattern,  \0  d.  for  the  new  pattern,  d.  for  machining. 
1  he  women  say  that  they  only  receive  4|  d. 

1335.  Lord  MonkswelL]  They  do  not  receive  4  d.  for  both  alike,  the  old  and 
jiew  pattern  as  well,  do  they  ? 

The 
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The  fact  is  that  they  are  only  doing  the  old  pattern.  For  "  grey  woollen 
shirts,  serges  tor  the  Navy,"  lie  says,  and  the  Statement  says,  tiiat  he  pays  Is.  3d. ; 
the  women  say  that  they  get  1  ,v,  2  d.  For  pillow  slips  the  women  say  that 
they  get  lid.;  he  say:^,  ;ind  the  Statement  says,  that  1  is  paid;  again,  a 
ditierence  of  1  ^/.  For  pillow  cases,  without  tapes,  10  c?.,  say  tlie  women  ;  he 
says  1 1  <7.  ;  again  a  ditierence  of  \  d.  I  do  not  know  that  1  need  go  through  the 
whole  thing  ;  all  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  women  are  working  in  ignorance 
of  the  prices  paid,  and  ;is  the  witness,  Mr.  Hoffmann,  suggested  in  the  boot  trade 
the  price  to  be  paid  should  he  put  up,  I  think  it  would  ameliorate  the  lot  of  a 
number  of  poor  women  working  at  Chatham,  if  a  public  Statement  were  put  up 
as  to  the  prices  allowed  for  the  making  of  these  different  garments. 

1336.  Lord  Thring.  The  receipts  arc  in  dummy  ;  there  are  no  suras  entered 
at  all  ? 

There  are  no  suras  entered  while  the  women  sign,  but  here  are  some  of  the 
original  receipts  {producing  them). 

1337.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  women  sign  receipts  in  which  there 
is  no  statement  of  the  money  for  which  they  sign  ? 

That  is  so  ;  hut  it  is  filled  up  between  the  signature  by  the  woman  and  the 
signature  by  the  Commandant. 

1338.  Do  you  allege  who  fills  up  the  price  ? 

I  do,  distinctly.  1  say  it  is  filled  up  or  caused  to  be  filled  up  by  the  master 
tailor.  It  is  filled  up  before  the  Commandant  signs  it,  or  else  it  would  not  be 
signed.  The  master  tailor  admitted  to  me  in  the  |)re>ence  of  the  Commandant 
that  the  amount  was  not  on  the  sheet  when  the  woman  signs. 

1339.  These  sheets  are  put  in,  are  they? 

I  shall  have  to  return  thcrn  to  Chatham  ;  there  is  no  object  in  putting  them 
in;  I  make  the  statement  and  take  the  responsibility  of  it.    That  is  merely  a 
specimen  to  show  what  it  is.    I  am  so  anxious  that  the  time  should  come  for 
other  witnesses  behind  to  be  called  that  the  only  remark  I  want  to  make  now 
in  addition  is,  that  in  the  sweating  in  the  far  East-end,  where  the  Jews  are  not 
in  question,  among  the  women,  one  of  the  chief  causes,  perhaps  the  chief  cause, 
there,  is  not  so  much  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  the  immigration  of 
paupers  to  that  particular  spot,  though  the  trade  is  affected  no  doubt  by  those 
things,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  practice  in  the  East-end  of  London 
for  wives  to  sup|)ort  theii*  hnshands.    The  husbands  of  the  women  who  made 
these  shirts,  and  n.any  of  those  garments,  are  dock  labourers  ;  and  a  more  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  and  nomadic  form  of  labour  than  that  does  not  exist  in 
London.    The  consequence  is  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  in- 
crease the  earnings  of  the  family  is  so  intense  that  they  compete  with  one 
another  to  a  po'nt  that  drives  wages  lower  even  than  they  are  among  the 
foreigners  further  west,  in  Whitechapel.    And  little  girls  often  help  them.  I 
have  come  across  cases  of  girls  of  13,  and  even  older,  still  in  the  lowest, 
standard,  and  not  having  passed  the  age  when  they  are  supposed  to  go  to 
school.    And  this  increasing  nuinher  of  unemplo3'ed  men  is,  as  1  say,  creating 
a  class  of  people  who  are  supported  by  women,  men  who  are  idle  by  necessity 
or  by  choice,  very  often  by  necessity.  Another  reason  for  the  extreme  lowness  of 
rates  in  that  part  of  the  East-end  is  the  preference  that  girls  have  for  freedom 
in  the  evening,  and  therefore  they  would  work  at  very  much  lower  wages  where 
they  liave  such  freedom  on  Sundays  than  go  to  service ;  and  the  number  of 
them  is  so  increasing  with  the  magnetism  of  London  that  the  tendency  of  prices 
to  go  down  is  accelerated  by  that  fact.    Of  course  that  lends  itself  to  the 
sweating  system  to  a  very  large  extent.     I  have  an  immense  amount  of 
evidence  which  I  have  collected,  but  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  it, 
because  it  can  easily  be  product  d  by  other  witnesses.    For  instance,  as  an 
exanij)le  of  the  sweater's  profits  in  the  shirt  trade,  he  gets  out  the  cloth  and 
buttons  to  make  up  the  shirts  at  \  s.  Q  d.  a  dozen,  and  from  this  he  gives  d. 
dozen  to  a  machinist,  and  2h  d.  a  dozen  to  a  finisher;  say  his  cutter  costs  ^d. 
a  dozen,  his  ()orterage  perhaps  \  d.  a  dozen,  tying  them  in  dozens  I  d.  dozen, 
his  time  \  d.  a  dozen,  he  makes  6i  d.  a  dozen  cleat  profiit.    Machinists  can  do 
two  dozen  a  day,  and  finishers  about  two  and  a-half  dozen.    The  work  is  very 
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trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  finishers,  and  many  of  them  suffer  from  weak  sight 
through  sitting  at  the  lamp ;  I  have  many  cases  of  that  weak  sight,  which  I 
could  produce  here.  But  the  actual  sweater  in  the  far  East  is  a  well-to-do  man, 
not  in  the  low  position  of  the  poor  knifer. 

1340.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Have  you  had  under  your  notice  what  is  known  as 
the  learner  system  ? 

In  the  shirt  or  in  the  clothing  trade,  do  you  mean "    It  occurs  in  both. 

1341.  In  those  cases  where  women  only  are  emyloyed  ? 
Yes ;  I  have  come  across  it. 

1342.  Chairman.]  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  any  questions  to-day  as  to  the 
system  under  which  Government  contracts  are  given  out,  and  I  presume  that 
the  Committee  can  get  details  better  from  other  witnesses  than  they  can 
from  you  ? 

Yes. 

1343.  But  there  are  just  one  or  two  things  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  You 
spoke  about  the  far  East-end  of  London  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  the  "  far 
East-end  ?" 

In  ordinary  parlance  the  East-end  genendly  means  Whitechapel  and  so  on, 
and  Spilalfields,  but  the  "far  East-end"  1  call  Mile 'End,  and  Bow  and 
Bethnal  Green. 

1344.  Is  it  inhabited  by  English  only  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  Jews  there,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  this  class  of  workers, 
almost  all  Christians. 

1345.  The  evils  appear  to  be  just  the  same  as  they  are  amongst  the  workers 
in  the  boot  trade  ? 

I  do  not  think  their  lives  are  so  soniid. 

1346.  Do  you  think  that  the  lives  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  tailoring 
trade  are  not  so  sordid  as  those  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  boot  trade  ? 

1  think  not. 

1347.  But  the  sanitary  evils,  are  they  the  same  ? 

The  sanitary  evils  are  the  same  in  the  tailoring  trade ;  but  the  people  who 
live  further  east  are  some  of  them  very  respectable,  clean  people,  who  would 
be  clean  anywhere  ;  you  cannot  speak  of  them  as  a  class  as  you  can  of  the 
immigrants. 

1348.  The  unsanitary  condition  of  the  sweating  dens  appears  to  be  the  same 
whether  in  the  tailoring  trade  or  the  bootinaking  trade? 

Yes. 

1349.  The  general  evils  of  the  system  are  the  same  in  both  trades,  and 
practically  you  propose  the  same  description  of  remedies  ? 

I  should. 

1350.  You  gave  us  the  selHng  price  of  a  shirt,  but  you  did  not  give  us  the 
selling  price  of  any  of  the  suits  of  clothes  r 

That  will  be  done  by  the  next  witness. 

1351.  I  understand  that  in  the  tailoring  trade  two  middlemen  intervene 
between  the  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper  and  the  worker ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
one  man  takes  the  goods  out  from  the  shop,  and  does  not  follow  them  himself, 
but  sub-lets  them  to  another  men? 

That  is  so  sometimes  ;  but  the  tendency  of  that  sub-middleman  is  to  disappear, 
the  competition  is  so  much  greater. 

1352.  Are  all  the  different  stages  employed  in  making  up  a  suit  of  clothes  all 
conducted  in  one  and  the  same  shop  room  ? 

No. 

1353.  They  go  about  from  hand  to  hand  ? 
Thev  go  about  from  hand  to  hand. 

^  ^  1354.  Do 
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1354.  Do  the}'  go  back  to  the  shop  in  tlie  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the 
boot  trade 

They  go  back  to  the  shop  in  very  much  the  same  way.  And  with  regard  to 
their  going  about  from  hand  to  hand,  I  omitted  to  say  that  the  poor  people  who 
have  no  bed-clothes  use  them  as  coverings,  and  sometime-*  wiieii  there  is 
scarlet  ftver  m  a  house,  it  is  a  very  excellent  method  of  spreading  a  contagious 
disease. 

135.5-  Women  are  largely  employed  in  this  trade  ? 
Largely. 

1356.  Do  they  work  in  the  same  rooms  and  shops  as  the  men? 
In  the  same  shops  as  the  men. 

13.57-  I  mean,  as  a  general  rule,  do  you  find  men  and  women  working 
to;iether  ? 
Yes. 

13", 8.  And  the  women  working  ihe  same  hours  as  the  men  ? 

No  ;  the  women,  (-f  couise,  are  restricted  by  the  Factory  Act.  Sometimes 
when  they  are  not  woiking  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act, 
that  is,  bv  the  evasion  of  tlie  sweater,  but  they  do  work  1  mg  hours. 

1359.  ^  want  to  know  whether,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  women  do  work  over  hours. 

1  should  not  say  that  rhfy  work  over  hours  as  a  rule,  if  you  mean  almost 
every  woman  ;  but  w  orking  over  hours  is  a  common  practice  ;  and  certainly 
*  they  work  over  hours  if  the  half  hour  for  tea,  and  the  hour  for  dinner  not  bein 
allowed,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  JAMES  MUNRO,  is  called  in  :  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

1360.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  Congregational  Minister  ? 
Yes. 

1361.  And  where  is  the  place  of  worship  of  which  you  are  minister  ? 

In  Bethnal  Green.  I  inay  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Arnold 
White  and  I  iiave  been  working  together  in  conjunction  at  some  of  the  various 
problems  that  arise  in  the  East-end.  For  some  years  we  spent  one  night  each 
week  in  the  streets  of  London  during  the  winter,  and  wc  gathered  the  evidence 
that  Avas  put  in  "  The  Bitter  Cry,"  which  bi  ought  me  in  contact  with  those 
people.  ^Over  two  years  ago,  to  try  and  make  some  experiment  to  see  if  we 
could  reheve  the  condition  of  the  sweatee,  we  opened  a  small  factory  in  the 
East-end  of  London,  and  from  that  time  till  now  1  have  been  in  almost  daily 
contact  with  those  poor  people. 

1362.  And  you  are,  thereftre,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  sweat- 
ing system  ? 

I  am,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  condition  of  the  sweating 
system  in  the  clothing  trade,  and  also  in  the  shirt  trade. 

1363.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  given;  do 
you  generally  agree  with  what  he  has  put  before  the  Committee  ? 

Witli  everything  that  he  has  said  I  agree  most  thoroughly. 

1364.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  add  to  his  evidence? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  profits  that  were  made  by  the  sweaters  some  years 
ago,  five  year  ago,  were  greater  than  they  are  now  prices  have  gone  down 
nearly  25  per  cent,  in  five  years.  It  is  the  fact  that  every  year  the  prices  are 
being  lowered.  That  comes  from  two  causes.  One  is  the  keen  competition  of 
the  country  houses  with  the  City  clothing  houses.    I  have  been  in  the  ware- 
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houses  myself,  and  seen  travellers  come  back  from  the  country,  stating  that  they 
could  not  get  orders  because  certain  houses  in  the  country,  which  they  named, 
iiad  sold  goods  at  a  lower  rate.  The  first  thing  that  was  said  then  by  the 
manager  to  his  foreman  was,  "You  must  reduce  ihe  price  of  making."  That  is 
one  course  of  reducing  the  price  ;  the  other  is  the  keen  competition  amonystthe 
sweaters.  It  is  a  fact  that  while  one  man  is  offered  work  at  a  certain  price,  and 
he  says,  "  No,  I  cannot  do  it,''  another  man  is  standing,  perhaps,  behind  him, 
and  when  he  goes  out  he  offers  to  take  it.  Then  the  third  cause  is  that  which 
Mr.  Arnold  White  has  referred  to;  the  people  themselves  compete  with  one 
another,  and  that  competition  arises  from  this  cause :  that  they  do  not  sell  their 
labour  for  what  it  is  worth.  A  man  may  be  out  of  work,  and  the  woman  feels 
that  if  i-he  can  71  ake  4  5.  or  5  a  week  it  will  help  her  to  pay  the  rent,  or  get 
bread  for  her  family.  If  she  can  get  v^ork  for  10,  12,  or  14  hours  a  day  to  bring 
her  in  4  s.  or  5  s.  a  week  she  is  perfectly  satisfied.  These  women  are  constantly 
coming  into  the  market,  because  in  the  one-room  life  of  the  East-end  of  London 
a  woman  living  in  the  l)ack  room  goes  in  to  tiie  woman  living  in  the  front  room  ; 
then  she  begins  to  do  do  a  little  work,  say,  in  the  finishing  of  trousers ;  and 
by-and-bye  she  acquires  the  knowledge  to  do  them  herself.  Then  she  will  go 
to  the  sweater  and  offer  to  take  the  work  out  sometimes  at  a  farthing  and  other 
times,  I  have  known,  at  a  half|)enny  less.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prices  become 
reduced  by  the  keen  competition  of  the  workers  themselves.  The  number  of 
women  1  have  calculated  employed  in  the  seamstress  work  of  London  is  25,000, 
basing  my  calculation  on  the  Returns  of  1881,  and  allowing  for  the  same  ratio 
of  increase  as  that  betsveen  1871  »nd  1881. 

1365.  Is  that  the  number  of  the  women  all  over  London  ? 
Yes. 

1366.  It  was  in  order  to  get  rid,  I  suppose,  of  these  evils  produced  by  com- 
petition you  started  a  factory  ? 

Yes ;  |)erhaps  if  you  would  permit  me  I  might  speak  of  the  effects  of  the 
factory  a  little  later. 

1367.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  a  history  of  your 
factory  r 

I  should  just  like  now  to  speak  of  the  homes  of  those  women,  because  the 
majority  ot  the  women  are  home-workers,  for  this  reason:  that  the  sweater,  ,as 
I  understand  him,  is  the  distribtitor,  and  the  (iistrioucor  has  no  factory  of  his 
own.    I  should  not  hke  the  Committee  to  understand  from  that  that  there  are 
no  sweaters  with  factories  ;  there  are  many,  but  the  sweater  is  a  distributor 
with  no  factory  of  his  own  who  gives  out  the  work  to  the  people  in  their  own 
homes,    lie  has  great  facilities  for  doing  this,  because  the  sewing  machine 
companies  let  out  many  sewing  machines  to  the  poor  people  in  the  East-end  of 
London,    and    consequently   they   are   in   a   position   to   take   the  work 
and   do   it  in  their  own  homes.    The  consequence  is  that  most  of  this 
low-class   work  is  made   in  the  homes  of  the  people  themselves.    I  have 
seen  the  garments  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  while  they  are  working 
at  their  machines  and  finishing  on  their  own  shoulders  to  keep  them  warm.  I 
have  seen  the  children  lying  asleej)  covered  with  them  at  night,  and  a  child 
lying  ill  with  the  measles,  with  garments  from  one  of  the  sweaters  as  its  covering. 
The  home-life  of  those  women,  working  and  sleeping  and  living  in  the  one 
room^  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  any  exercise  excepting  when  they 
go  and  come  with  the  work  to  and  from  the  shop.    The  houses  are  as  cleaiily 
as  it  is  possible  for  those  women  to  keep  them,  but  doing  all  their  work,  and 
living  and  sleeping  in  one  room,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  them  in  such  a  ck-anly 
condition  as  they  would  do  if  they  had  another  room  to  work  in.  Consequently, 
especially  in  the  hot  season,  vermin  is  very  often  found  in  the  cloth  ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  work  taken  into  sevei  al  of  the  large  houses,  and  you  will  invari- 
ably notice  a  tf^ker-in  of  the  work  taking  his  shears  and  killing  the  worst  form 
of  vermin  creeping  up  the  garments.    Now  the  price  of  making  trousers  range 
as  h)W  as  from  4^  d.  ]>er  pair,  men's  trousers ;  and  in  making  those  men's  trousers 
they  have  not  only  to  make  the  trousers  right  out,  with  two  pockets,  but  to  put 
a  hip  pocket  in  them  also.    If  I  might  be  permitted  I  should  like  to  show  you 
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a  coat  which  was  made  by  a  woman  for  7\  (f-  Tliis  coat  {fntting  on  the  coat) 
has  been  made  by  a  woman  for  7\  d.,  and  which,  as  you  see,  almost  fits  me. 
Then  waistcoats  that  would  fit  me  are  made  for  from  4^  d.  upwards.  Juvenile 
clothing-,  that  is  two  garments,  a  little  jacket  embroidered  with  braicj  and 
little  knickers  with  two  pockets  in  them,  are  made  from  i5  d.  ;  that  Qd. 
is  given  at  the  warehouse,  but  they  are  made  by  the  poor  people  themselves 
for  4  d. 

1368.  Vou  said  that  that  coat  was  made  for  7 d.1 

By  the  sweatee  ;  the  sweater  got  10  d.  for  it  and  the  woman  completed  it  for 
7\d.  through  all  its  stages.  Now  when  a  finisher  gets  out  work  to  finish,  a 
woman  get  trousers  at  21  d.  a  pair.  Before  she  can  begin  on  those  trousers  she 
has  to  spend  2  d.  to  buy  herself  thread,  cotton  and  soap,  and  then  she  has 
to  provide  a  fire  to  heat  her  iron,  and  I  have  often  seen  in  the  cold  winter 
season  that  that  fire  was  only  lit  once  when  the  woman  in  the  room  adjoining 
would  come  in  and  the  two  women  would  use  that  fire  for  the  pressing  of  the 
trousers,  and  it  was  then  that  tliey  would  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
little  tea,  and  alter  they  had  got  ir  hot,  say  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  had 
to  t;ike  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  cold.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  very 
litile  animal  food  is  taken  by  those  ])oor  people.  Of  course  the  reason  is  obvious, 
that  they  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it.  Then  1  should  like  also  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  hands  that  make  the  button  holes  at  3  a  dozen,  especiallv 
those  who  work  for  Jews,  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  their 
money. 

1369.  You  said  just  now  that  that  coat  was  completed  by  one  woman. 
Button-holed  and  all. 

1370.  Is  that  the  custom  ? 

That  is  the  general  custom,  because  the  woman  who  takes  the  coat  gives  the 
coat  to  the  button-holer  and  pays  the  button-holer  out  of  her  7l  d. 

1371.  Then  the  one  woman  did  not  make  that  coat? 

She  did  not  make  it  all  herself,  but  she  returned  it  male  for  7i  d.  Buttori- 
holeis  very  rarely  get  their  money ;  they  sometimes  have  to  wait  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  those  that  work  for  Jews  1  mean ;  and  they  have  to  work  very 
early  and  very  late,  beginning  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  for  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week.    I  have  often  seen  the  Jews  carrying  the  garments  early  in 
the  morning  to  these  women  to  gtt  them  button-holed,  and  the  woman,  after 
going  down  on  Friday  night,  will  say,  "  My  work  is  not  passed,  and  I  cannot 
get  paid."    The  Jew  will  say  the  button-holes  are  not  well  made.    I  have  had 
women  working  for  me  who  said  they  rarely  were  able  to  get  their  money  out 
of  those  Jew  coat-makers.    In  this  low-class  work  there  are  very  few  Jews 
employed  by  sweaters ;  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  Christians  ;  and  they,  many  of 
them,  do  nothing  at  all  to  the  giirments  ;  they  put  out  no  skill  and'no  capital. 
If  a  man  had  25  /.,  and  wanted  to  start  in  this  business,  he  would  go  to  some  of 
the  houses  and  get  some  gentleman  to  be  security  for  him  ;  they  would  give  him 
work  out ;  he  would  put  out  a  few  bills  and  get  some  machinists ;  and  then  a  few 
bills  and  get  some  finishers,  give  the  work  out  to  machinists,  and  get  it  back,  and 
then  give  it  to  the  finishers  to  finish,  keeping  back  two  or  three  women  to  press  the 
garments  off  to  give  them  a  nice  finish,  and  take  them  back  to  the  shops.  He 
would  take  three  days  till  he  sent  the  goods  back  completed  ;  and  all  he  requires 
is  capital  for  the  three  days,  then  he  is  recouped  when  he  takes  the  work  in, 
as  the  warehouses  generally  pay  every  day  ;  so  that  the  sweater  can  easily  make 
41.  or  5^.  a  week;  a  sweater  who  has  only  25?.  to  start  with,    I  have  been 
thinking  very  seriously  about  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  deal  with 
these  people,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  we  can  touch  the  finishers  by 
any  legislation,  as  it  is  home-work.  They  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market, 
according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  trades,  or  the  occupations  that  their  hus- 
bands follow.    If  the  husband  gets  good  work  they  drop  out  of  the  market ;  if 
the  husband  falls  out  of  work,  or  the  work  is  casual  work,  they  come  back  into 
the  market.    But  there  are  certain  things  I  should  suggest  for  your  Lordships' 
consideration  ;  and  one  is  that  every  factory  ought  to  be  licensed.    I  had  a 
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factory  for  two  years  before  it  was  visited  by  tbc  inspector;  of  course  he  had  to 
find  out  that  we  had  a  lactory  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  tliat  there  are  many 
places  in  the  East  Knd  of  London  that  are  employing  these  people  that  the 
inspectors  know  nothing  of. 

1372.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  factory  r 

A  factory  is  a  place  where  more  th.in  four  women  are  employed.  And  I  think 
that  before  I  could  open  such  a  place  I  should  be  required  to  get  a  license  from 
the  inspector  of  the  Government,  the  insj)ector  visi:ing me  and  granting  sucli  a 
license. 

1373.  In  order  that  he  should  know  where  it  is  ? 

Ts'ot  only  that,  but  to  see  that  I  had  the  cubic  space  proper  for  the  number  of 
iudividiuds  I  intended  to  employ  in  that  place,  and  that  the  abstract  of  t!ie  Act 
was  posted  up  in  a  place  where  every  girl  could  see  it.  Then,  the  second  is, 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements,  I  think,  should  be  under  his  authoiity  as  far  as 
it  applied  to  factories,  or,  if  not,  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  control  as  they  are  in  Scotland,  where  they  are  under  Imperial 
and  not  under  the  !oc;il  control  of  those  that  are  virtually  their  masters;  and 
that  the  local  officer  of  health  for  the  district  should  also  be  placed  under 
Imperial  control.  Then  I  should  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have  some  female 
inspectors  in  connection  with  such  industries  where  so  many  women  are 
employed.  I  should  also  suguest,  that  the  factory  inspector  should  have  power 
to  search  the  warehouse,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  while  people  may  be  working 
after  hours,  the  girls  can  at  once  uo  up  stairs  to  the  bed-rooms  or  downstairs 
to  the  kitchen,  and  the  inspector  is  debarred  from  entering  either  the  bed-rooms 
or  the  kitchen  as  tliey  are  not  the  factory.  I  have  another  suggestion;  it  is 
this  :  that  no  man  should  have  a  registered  factory  until  he  can  show  that  he 
has  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  such  a  business.  My  reason  for  making  such 
a  suggestion  is,  that  many  of  these  women  are  not  paid  very  regularly ;  they 
are  "  subbed,"  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  perhaps  get  5  s.  out  of  their 
wage,  and  then  they  get  the  rest  as  soon  as  the  sweater  has  got  all  his  work 
passed  from  the  warehouse.  Now,  as  to  the  work  we  have  heen  enabled  to  do. 
For  the  last  two  years  we  have  tested  what  was  practicable,  and  just  within  the 
last  few  months  we  have  put  our  experience  into  a  more  solid  and  commercial 
form,  and  formed  what  is  now  called  "  Ihe  Workwomen's  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, Limited,"  the  capital  being  subscribed  by  various  gentlemen  in  the  City 
taking  up  shares  without  receiving  any  interest  thereon.  We  can  show  that  on 
conmiercial  lines  we  can  pay  our  iriachinists  IS  s.  and  16  s.  per  week,  our 
basters  12*.,  and  our  pressers,  women  pressers,  12*.,  working  indoors  in  a  fine 
factory  ;  and  our  hand-sewers,  finishers,  from  10  s.  to  12  s.  per  week.  Then  we 
have  been  able  to  let  the  poor  women  have  sewing  machines  from  the  company, 
at  2b  per  cent,  less  than  they  have  had  before,  on  such  easy  instalments  as  8d. 
per  week  for  three  years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  machine  liecomes 
the  woman's  own  property,  in  this  way  we  save  her  from  the  difficulty  she  had 
before  ;  formerly  she  had  to  pay  a  deposit  of  10*.,  then  2  s.  6  d.  per  week  until 
she  had  paid  7  I.  or  7  I-  lO*.,  and  if  she  had  failed  in  payment  the  machines 
were  taken  away  from  time  to  time.  One  woman  had  paid  over  5  /.  and  lost 
the  whole,  because  through  slackness  of  work  she  was  unable  to  kee()  up  the 
payments.  With  us  the  machine  is  never  lost  by  lapse  ;  we  warehouse  it  until 
they  are  able  to  work  again,  and  then  they  get  it  back  witli  the  previous  pay- 
ments standing  to  their  credit.  We  hope  by-and-bye  to  make  tliis  purely 
co-operative,  that  is  our  aim,  and  to  start  more  of  those  factories. 

1374.  How  many  do  you  eniploy  ? 

At  present  we  are  only  employing  90,  because  one  of  our  factories  is  closed  for 
alteration,  but  in  about  six  weeks  we  hope  to  have  500  at  work. 

1375.  How  long  has  this  factory  been  in  existence  r 
Over  two  years. 

1276.  What  were  its  dimensions  at  starting;  how  many  did  you  employ 
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I  began  with  four  people,  and  then  we  had  over  ]50  at  work  ;  but  we  closed 
one  of  our  factories  that  we  might  enlarge  it,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
area. 

1377.  How  many  factories  are  there? 
W  e  have  two  now. 

1378.  Is  the  factory  all  one  room  ? 

All  one  room.  One  of  our  f  ictories  is  a  large  floor,  126  feet  long  and  25  feet 
wide  ;  it  is  a  third  floor. 

1379.  And  how  many  do  you  employ  in  that  room? 

That  is  the  one  we  are  just  re-arranging  ;  we  shall  have  about  300  working  in 
connection  with  that.  'I'lie  other  factory  is  built  out  on  what  was  a  garden 
behind  a  dwelhng-house  in  Walden-stre.t,  Phillpot-street ;  the  previous  factory 
is  in  Old  Ford. 

1380.  And  you  conduct  all  the  operations  of  the  trade  in  one  room,  all  the 
branches  of  it  r 

All  but  the  finishing,  the  finishing  is  peculiarly  a  h  )rac-\vork  with  the 
•women  oi'  Ka^t  London. 

13S1.  What  do  you  do  in  the  factory? 

We  uiachine  all  our  garments  in  the  factory  and  press  out  the  seams  wit'i  the 
latest  improvements  in  pressing  irons;  and  there  we  do  everything  but  the 
felling  tlie  sleeve,  heads,  and  coats,  and  finishing  trou>er&,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Arnokl  White  ;  and  instead  of  asking  the  workers  to  press  off"  those  garments  in 
their  own  homes  we  have  exjjcrienced  pressers  to  press  them  otf  and  finish  them 
wdien  they  come  indoors. 

1382.  You  get  the  ^oods  from  the  warehouses  direct? 

Yes,  we  work  for  a  number  of  London  houses,  and  also  for  people  in  Leicester, 
Norwich,  and  Heading,  and  occasionally  work  for  people  in  Glasgow. 

1 383.  Do  you  get  the  goods  on  the  same  terms  as  the  sweaters  ? 

On  the  same  terms,  except  that  we  are  able  by  having  an  efficient  manager  to 
turn  out  belter  work ;  we  get  a  good  deal  of  the  best  class  work. 

1384.  Are  you  making  a  protit  ? 
We  are  showing  a  small  profit. 

1  385.  Do  you  pay  the  same  price  for  finishing  as  the  sweaters  ? 
Higher  prices. 

1386.  You  mentioned  the  prices  just  now? 

Yes ;  I  should  like  to  say  that  while  in  the  ordinary  process  of  tldngs  a 
woman  has  to  buy  the  cotton  and  the  thread  she  uses,  with  us  we  purchase 
them,  we  give  her  those  to  do  the  work  with  ;  that  is  our  indoor  women  ;  they 
have  not  to  supply  themselves  with  cotton  or  soap  or  thread,  we  provide  that 
ourselves. 

1387.  Tiien  you  would  consider  it  quite  possible  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  ex- 
cept the  finishing  in  a  factory,  in  a  large  factory,  and  make  a  fair  profit  and  pay 
much  larger  wages  than  are  earned  by  the  people  engaged  in  the  trade  itself 
now  ? 

Yes,  I  should  ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  the  whole  work  in  the  factory 
for  this  reason  :  that  many  of  those  women  are  married  women  and  could  not 
come  out ;  they  have  small  families  and  could  not  leave  their  famdies  ;  but  those 
are  chiefly  the  finishi  rs.  I  should  just  like  to  say  one  word  upon  the  previous 
portion  of  my  evidence,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  sweater  is  gradually  dying  out, 
for  this  reason :  that  some  of  the  lower-class  houses  are  now  corning  in  direct 
contact  with  the  poor  people,  and  saving  the  margin  of  profit  that  was  taken 
by  the  sweater.  There  are  a  number  of  houses  which  are  actually  bringing  the 
poor  people  right  away  from  the  East  End  of  London  up  to  the  City  and  gi^^ing 
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them  small  quantities  of  work  that  they  may  thereby  save  tlie  margin  of  profit 
that  is  taken  by  the  sweater  in  distributing  the  work;  that  is  growing  yearly. 

1388.  But  the  workers  are  no  better  off  for  that  ? 

No,  the  workers  are  no  better  off ;  the  warehouses  are. 

1389.  They  save  the  profit  made  by  the  sweater,  in  fact  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow, 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  WiGAN  {Earl  of  Crawford  and 

Balcarrres). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  JAMES  MUNRO,  having  been  called  in;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

1390.  Chairman.']  You  were  ^J^iving  the  Committee  evidence  as  to  your 
factories,  and  you  were  saying  that  the  sweater  was  gradually  dying  out,  and 
that  the  lower  class  houses  were  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  poor  people, 
saving  the  margin  of  profit  that  was  taken  by  the  sweater,  and  you  went  on  to 
say  that  the  workmen  were  no  better  off  on  that  account,  but  that  the  ware- 
houses were  ? 

That  is  so. 

1391.  That  is  the  point  at  which  you  left  off ;  will  you  go  on  with  your  state- 
ment.   Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the  working  of  the  factories  ? 

I  put  in  to-day  the  memorandum  of  our  association,  and  the  prospectus, 
which  gives  you  the  full  details  of  our  work  {handing  in  the  same). 

1392.  Lord  Thring.']  Is  there  anything  special  in  the  memorandum  ? 

No,  it  is  just  merely  to  show  the  j^round-work  upon  which  the  new  scheme 
has  been  started ;  there  is  nothing  special  in  it.  The  ultimate  aim  of  this 
scheme  is  that  the  workers  themselves  may  become  the  proprietors  of  the 
factories  in  time. 

1393.  Chairman.]  You  speak  of  it  as  a  new  scheme ;  I  understood  you  that 
it  had  been  in  existence  in  one  form  or  another  for  some  time  ? 

It  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years ;  but  within  the  last  few  months 
we  have  re-constructed  it  as  a  limited  liability  company,  and  therefore  we  call  it 
a  new  scheme,  because  we  have  put  it  on  business  principles;  before,  it  was 
purely  philanthropic,  now  it  is  on  purely  business  principles ;  the  only  differ- 
ence between  it  and  other  companies  being  that  no  dividend  shall  be  paid  to 
the  shareholders,  and  that  the  directors  shall  receive  no  pecuniary  benefit  there- 
from. 

1394.  Has  this  factory  been  long  enough  in  existence,  in  your  opinion,  to 
practically  solve  the  problem  as  to  whether  all  this  work  can  be  carried  on, 
subject  to  proper  sanitary  conditions,  and  without  excessive  hours  of  labour,  in 
factories  without  ultimately  increasing  the  price  of  the  goods,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  trade  ? 

It  has  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  prove  that  we  can  give  25  per  cent, 
more  than  the  sweater  gives  to  the  workers,  and  that  they  need  not  be  required 
(50.)  S  to 
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to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  ;  but  I  think  it  impossible  that  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  shall  ever  embrace  the  whole  of  the  seamstresses  of  East  London. 

139.5.  Has  all  the  cost  of  this  factory,  building  and  machinery  and  plant, 
been  provided  on  a  business  basis  ? 
On  a  business  basis. 

1396.  At  present  the  shareholders  have  not  taken  over  the  plant  and  machi- 
nery that  was  provided  by  charity  ? 

The  plant  and  machinery  that  was  provided  by  charity  has  been  taken  over 
by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  who  ht\s  been  all  along  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement, 
and  supported  it  both  by  his  time  and  money,  has  been  taken  over  in  shares  in 
his  name,  so  that  it  appears  in  the  usual  wsy  in  business. 

1397.  Lord  Thrin^.']  As  I  understand  it,  the  shares  pay  no  dividend? 
The  shares  pay  no  dividend. 

1398.  Then  this  gentleman  gets  no  profit  ? 
No  profit  whatever. 

1399.  Then,  qua  charity,  the  charity  took  up  a  going  business,  paying  nothing 
for  it  ? 

I  beg  your  pardon  ;  charity  gave  one  factory,  commerce  bought  the  other; 
but  when  charity  gave  the  first  factory  it  was  given  in  shares. 

1400.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  At  the  present  moment  you  say  it 
is  practically  a  working  business  on  mercantile  principles  ? 

Yes. 

14(11.  But  that  business  on  mercantile  principles  really  and  truly  took  up  a 
going  business,  for  which  it  paid  nothing? 

The  first  factory  was  valued,  and  put  down  at  a  price. 

1402.  Who  paid  for  the  first  factory  ? 

The  first  factory  was  paid  for  principally  by  subscriptioUj  and  that  subscription 
is  now  accounted  for  in  the  books  of  the  new  factory ;  as  the  first  factory  being 
valued  at  a  certain  sum  ;  the  shares  of  that  factory  are  held  by  Mr.  Francis 
Peek. 

1403.  But  he  receives  no  dividend  on  them  r 
No  one  receives  any  dividend. 

1404.  Can  you  put  in  the  accounts  ? 

Yes,  our  accountant  will  put  in  a  statement  of  account. 

1405.  Earl  of  Derh^.]  I  understand  the  company  was  founded  entirelv  on 
charitable  principles  r 

On  philanthropic  principles. 

1406.  That  is  to  say,  3,000  /.  have  been  paid,  upon  which  no  return  is  received 
or  receivable  at  any  time  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

It  is  hardly  so,  because  when  the  workers,  by  receiving  bonuses  on  their  work, 
are  able  to  purchase  the  shares  from  the  present  shareholders,  they  then  become 
their  own  shares,  and  the  factories  will  then  be  converted  into  a  co-operative 
association  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  only. 

1407.  That  is  to  say,  the  3,000  /.  has  only  been  advanced,  and  you  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  it  will  be  repaid  by  the  workpeople  taking  shares? 

To  the  original  shareholders. 

1408.  But  what  is  the  inducement  to  a  workman  to  take  shares  if  they  pay 
•  no  dividend  ? 

The  workwomen  taking  the  shares,  the  company  will  then  sell  the  shares 
to  the  workwomen  for  the  shares,  and  it  becomes  their  own  property,  and  they 
will  have  equal  dividends  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

1409.  But  at  present,  as  I  understand,  whatever  profit  is  made  by  the  factory 
goes  to  the  workpeople  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

No. 
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No.  At  present  whatever  profit  is  made  after  the  first  year  shall  he  divided 
between  the  workwomen,  and  a  portion  put  to  a  sinking-  fund,  and  then  when 
the  workwomen  are  able  to  buy  1  /.  shares,  the  shares  will  be  sold  to  them  by 
the  original  shareholders,  and  the  property  will  become  their  own 

1410.  Then  profit  is  put  by  to  accumulate  ? 
Yes,  to  accumulate. 

1411.  Chairman.~\  The  immediate  advantage  to  tlie  workwomen  s  that  they 
get  higher  wages  ? 

That  is  the  immediate  advantage. 

1412.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  And  shorter  hours  ? 

And  shorter  hours  ;  and  better  sanitary  arrangements. 

1413.  \^Q)\^  MonkswellJ]  However  long  they  take  in  paying  off  this  3,000  /. 
there  will  be  no  interest  demanded  ? 

No  interest  will  be  demanded. 

1414.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.\  But  the  direction  of  the  factory  is  entirely 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  ? 

In  the  liands  of  the  directors,  who  are  elected  by  the  shareholders. 

1415.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  How  many  shareholders  have  you  ? 
Thirty-eight  at  present. 

1416.  And  all  your  capital  taken  up  ? 

Not  all.  We  have  just  issued  in  the  prospectus  I  have  handed  in  to-day  an 
application  for  another  J, 000  I. 

1417.  Chairman^  Will  you  go  on  now  with  your  general  statement  ? 

1  shall  now  submit  to  your  Lordships  details  as  to  the  work  in  the  making  up 
of  garments.  Machinists,  as  a  rule,  are  better  paid  than  finishers.  The  price 
paid  by  manufacturers  runs  from  4rJ  d.  to  \0  d.  per  pair  of  trousers.  A  good 
machinist  can,  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  machine  from  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  and  a 
half  pairs  of  trousers.  The  price  paid  by  the  sweater  runs  from  \l  d.  to  31  d. 
per  pair  for  machining.  Out  of  this  the  woman  has  to  find  her  own  trim- 
mings, cotton,  thread,  and  soap.  If  the  worker  does  this  work  at  home  she 
has  to  pay  2  s.  6  d.  per  week  for  the  hire  of  a  sewing  machine,  besides  keeping 
up  a  fire  and  providing  irons  for  the  pressing  out  of  the  seams  of  the  trousers. 
The  cost  of  her  trimmings,  &c.,  per  week  average  about  1  5.  Id.  Those  who 
work  at  home  (as  a  rule)  cannot  do  more  work  in  16  hours  than  those  who  work 
in  a  factory  for  10  hours.  A  home  worker  generally  loses  one-and-a-haK  days 
per  week  in  taking  and  receiving  work  from  the  sweater,  besides  being  often 
stopped  with  household  duties.  Then  with  regard  to  finishers,  all  the  workers 
get  for. finishing  is  from  2  d.  to  3f  d.  })er  pair,  that  is  for  pressing  off  garments, 
putting  on  the  tickets,  making  them  ready  for  shop.  They  lose  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  getting  the  work  examined,  and  they  have  frequently  to  stand  for  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  time  ;  it  is  the  invariable  rule  that  no  seats  are  provided  for 
the  women  when  they  take  their  work  to  the  sweaters.  If  the  examiner  finds 
the  first  two  or  three  pair  of  trousers  faulty,  he  will  not  go  through  the  whole 
work,  but  throws  them  at  her,  and  tells  her  to  take  tliem  back  and  alter  them. 
In  this  way  she  loses  two  days  in  doing  one  day's  work.  The  sweater  generally 
gives  the  work  out  in  the  morning,  to  be  returned  in  the  evening,  or  in 
the  afternoon,  to  be  returned  the  Ibllowing  morning.  Little  children  are 
often  em[)loyed  in  going  for  the  work,  or  taking  back  work  in  the  after- 
noon. The  finisher  being  anxious  to  finish  as  many  pairs  as  possible  often 
has  to  work  to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  her  work  completed. 
A  smart  worker  can  finish  eight  pairs  of  trousers  per  day  ;  the  lowest  price  is 
2  d.,  and  the  highest  is  9  d.,  for  finishing  the  work.  The  finisher  has  to  provide 
her  own  cotton,  her  silk  for  making  button-holes,  and  her  gimp,  her  soap,  her 
fire  for  pressing  off,  and  her  oil  for  her  lamp,  because  a  great  deal  of  her  work 
is  done  at  night.  While  there  is  always  plenty  of  the  cheap  work  in  the  season, 
there  is  very  little  of  what  is  called  the  better  class  work.  Finishers,  as  a  rule,  very 
rarely  make  more  than  7  s.  per  week  ;  I  should  think  the  average  would  run  about 
,    (50.)  s  2  5  s.  6  d. 
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b  s.  6d.  The  price  paid  for  men's  trousers  runs  from  4^  d.  to  1  5.  4  d.  per  pair  from 
the  warehouse,  and  the  price  paid  for  machining  the  same  runs  from  1^  ^.  to  5  d. 
The  machinist  can  do  eight  pairs  of  the  better  class,  and  a  dozen  and  three 
pairs  of  the  lower  class.  The  finishers  on  this  work  can  do  from  three  to  eight 
pairs  per  day.  Macliinists  make  from  14  to  18  5.  per  week,  exclusive  of  their 
trimmings,  and  th.e  finishers  on  this  work  from  5  s.  to  9  s.  per  week,  exclusive 
of  their  trimmings.  With  regard  to  boys'  vests,  the  price  from  the  warehouse 
runs  from  5  d.  to  8  d.,  and  men's  vests  from  6  c?.  to  1  2  d.  They  are 
generally  given  to  one  hand  to  make  right  out,  and  she  generally  employs  a 
woman  to  make  the  button-holes,  for  which  she  pays  from  2^  d.  to  3  d.  per 
dozen,  this  hand  having  to  find  her  own  gimp  and  silk.  The  prices  paid  by 
the  sweater  on  these  vests  run  from  4  d.  to  II  d.  A  good  worker  can  make 
from  four  to  eight  vests  a  day,  according  to  quality.  What  are  called  sack 
coats  or  jackets  run  from  7  d.  to  10  d.  as  warehouse  price;  the  sweater's 
price  for  making  these  runs  from  5^  d.  to  8d.  Youths'  overcoats  come 
from  the  warehouses  at  from  \0d.tols.6d.  each,  and  the  sweater's  price 
for  making  these  youths'  overcoats  runs  from  8  d.  to  1  5*.  2  d.  Men's  sack 
coats  lun  from  9  d.  to  I  .v.  3  f/.,  and  tljese  are  paid  by  the  sweater  at  prices 
running  from  7hd.  to  Is  Id.  Overcoats  run  from  2s.  to  3.?.,  women's 
work,  and  these  are  paid  by  the  sweater  from  1  s.  6d.  to  2  s.  3  d.  Juvenile 
suits  are  made  from  6d.  up  to  5.?.  each,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  sweater 
differs  according  to  quality  ;  the  lowest  price  is  4^  d.  Suits  that  are  given  to  the 
sweater  at  ]  5.  2  d.  are  given  out  by  him  again  to  be  made  right  out  for  8  d. ; 
the  workers  themselves  have  also  reduced  the  prices  for  making  con- 
sideiably.  It  often  happens  that  poor  women  will  cut  one  another  down ; 
in  fact  the  price  for  making  up  garments  is  very  often  regulated  by  the 
labour  market,  the  male  labour  market ;  and  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
men  the  women  do  not  seek  work  in  the  same  numbers,  and  when  their  husbands 
are  out  of  work,  or  only  doing  casual  work,  then  they  come  flocking  to  the 
sweaters  for  work.  In  this  way  the  seamstress  labour  market  is  regulated  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  male  labour  market  in  East  London,  There  is  one 
suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  this,  and  that  is,  that  if  we  could 
stop  the  people  coming  up  from  the  provinces  we  would  materially  aid  the 
seamstresses  of  East  London.  In  one  walk  that  I  took  between  night  and 
morning  with  Mr.  Arnold  White,  we  found  as  many  as  70  people  on  the  streets 
of  London  who  had  come  up  from  the  provinces  that  very  day.  We  started 
about  half-past  twelve  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  we  found  that  70  people  had 
come  up  during  the  Saturday  from  the  provinces. 

1418.  Lord  Onslow.^  How  did  you  ascertain  that  they  had  come  from  the 
provinces  ? 

We  spoke  to  them  individually,  and  from  there  dialect  it  was  patent  which 
county  they  had  come  from ;  and  we  were  able  to  verify  many  cases,  as  we 
wrote  letters  of  inquiry,  and  I  did  not  find  a  single  man  making  a  false  statement. 
I  verified  about  20  of  the  statements. 

1419.  W^hat  class  were  they? 

Chiefly  agricultural  labourers ;  also  roads  men  ;  some  were  engineers  ;  it  was 
the  time  when  the  strike  was  on  the  Tyneside,  and  a  good  many  were  ships 
carpenters  and  labourers  from  the  Tyneside  ? 

1420.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  they  were  chiefly  agricultural  labourers — by 
their  own  statements? 

By  their  own  statements ;  and  their  dress  almost  indicated  they  were  men 
that  had  been  working  on  the  soil. 

1421.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Were  there  women  amongst  them  ? 

Very  few  women ;  we  have  found  as  many  as  300  people  homeless  on  the 
streets  at  night;  I  do  not  think  we  have  found  more  than  10  per  cent,  women ; 
some  of  them  have  little  children.  But,  for  the  most  part,  those  men  come  up 
first  themselves,  and  gradually  settle  down  in  London,  and  then  bring  their 
wives  and  famihes  ;  and  tliis  work  being  of  a  nature  that  requires  very  little 
skill,  the  consequence  is  that  they  very  readily  turn  to  the  making-up  of  gar- 
ments, 
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merits,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  the  searastress-raarket  flooded  every  year, 
not  only  from  our  own  distressed  people  in  the  East  End  but  from  women 
coming  up  from  the  provinces.  Then  too  many  of  those  women  have  been 
doing  a  httle  work  of  that  sort  in  provincial  towns,  such  as  Chatham,  Colchester, 
and  Leeds,  and  therefore  it  only  requires  a  very  little  extra  knowledge  of  the 
London  trade  to  start  them  at  once  making  up  this  sort  of  work.  Therefore  I 
should  suggest  that  if  something  were  done  in  the  way  of  opening  up  induce- 
nienis  for  agricultural  labourers  to  remain  on  the  soil  in  the  various  districts, 
that  would  benefit  these  poor  women  considerably.  The  best  prices  ])aid  by 
manufacturers  are  principally  from  Jewisii  houses,  and  1  find  from  contact  with 
tlie  wholesale  trade,  that  on  the  whole  they  treat  their  hands  better  than 
our  Christian  houses  do  theirs.  I  had  the  books  of  one  of  the  large  wholesale 
clothiers  under  my  observation,  and  1  found  that  in  the  slack  season  he  very 
generously  gives  loans  to  his  hands,  ranging  from  2  1.  to  5  /.  and  /  to  aid 
them  in  the  slack  season ;  and  in  my  business  experience  in  this  work  for  the 
last  two  years,  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  dealing  wiih  Jewish  houses 
than  I  have  had  in  dealing  with  Christian  houses.  Tliere  are  not  so 
many  Jewish  iiouses  in  the  trade  as  1  think  is  generally  reported.  I 
do  not  think,  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  wholesale  Jewish  clothing  houses  ;  there  are  many  in  the  retail  trade, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  wholesale  Jewish  houses. 
'J'here  is  one  Jewish  firm  who  have  stated  t'»  me  that  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  raise  the  price  for  making  25  per  cent,  on  all  their  garments,  provided  that 
the  trade  would  adopt  the  same  principle  ;  and  if  that  were  adopted,  the  result 
would  be  that  we  would  have  no  starvation  among  those  women  ;  they  would 
he  very  well  off  indeed.  I  should  just  like  to  put  in  a  book  of  one  of  the 
workers  to  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  accurately  under- 
stand the  books  that  they  get,  or  to  tell  whether  she  has  been  receiving  a  full 
reward  for  her  labours.  This  {handing  in  a  little  book)  is  one  of  the  workers' 
books. 

1422.  Chairman.']  You  appear  to  attribute  the  pressure  in  the  trade  to  com 
petition  from  the  provinces  ? 

Partly  to  competition  from  the  provinces  and  partly  to  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  males  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

And  you  think  that  the  competition  from  the  provinces  is  that  of 
agricultural  labourers  to  a  large  extent  - 

Principally  agricultural  labourers  and  roads-men. 

1424.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  What  do  you  mean  by  roads  men,  tramps? 
Men  that  work  on  the  roads. 

1425.  Chairman.]  That  of  course  is  only  according  to  your  own  judgment  ? 
Yes  ;  hut  that  is  the  observation  I  have  made  in  an  experience  extending  over 

two  years,  going  out  one  night  a  week  during  the  winter  season. 

1426.  Do  you  think  you  could  distinguish  a  real  agricultural  labourer  r 

I  think  so ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  poor  people  during  the  last  15 
years,  and  I  think  I  can  distinguish  an  agricultural  labourer,  when  I  meet  him, 
from  another  man. 

1427.  Then  these  people's  wives  go  into  this  business  and  cause  a  glut  in  the 
market,  you  say  r 

Yes. 

1428.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  competition  from  without,  from 
Jewish  immigrants  ? 

The  Jewish  immigrants  do  not  touch  this  class  of  work  that  I  am  speaking  of, 
■which  was  shown  to  your  Lordships  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee.  The 
Jewish  work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  men's  work,  such  as  coats  and  some 
vests.  There  are  a  few  Jews  who  have  trouser  estabhshment.  There  is  one 
(one  of  the  witnesses,  for  instance,  to-day  will  speak  of  working  for  him)  who 
has  no  factory  of  his  own,  who  gives  out  the  trousers  to  he  finished  and  made 
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off  the  premises  ;  but  very  few  of  them  deal  with  Christians;  the  Jews  generally 
employ  Jews,  except  that  they  employ  Christians,  women  to  do  the  button- 
holes. 

1429.  Are  the  people  you  come  in  contact  with  chiefly  Jews  or  Christians? 
Christians. 

1430.  You  said  just  now  that  some  of  the  Jewish  large  wholesale  houses  gave 
loans  to  their  hands  in  slack  times  ? 

Yes. 

1431.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  "hands,"  the  people  that  work  in  their 
factories  ? 

The  people  that  work  for  them. 

1432.  Outside? 

Yes.  The  Jews,  as  a  rule,  seldom  have  factories  of  their  own  ;  very  few  of 
them  have. 

1433-  You  said  just  now  that  a  woman  working  in  a  factory  could  do  in  ten 
hours  as  much  work  as  she  could  do  at  home  in  16  ? 
Yes. 

1434.  And  you  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  that  her  time  is  broken  up  at  home 
by  attending  to  household  duties? 

Yes. 

1435.  If  she  was  working  in  a  factory,  how  would  these  household  duties  be 
discharged  ? 

If  she  was  working  in  a  factory  she  would  put  her  little  ones  out  to  a  creche 
to  be  looked  after  there ;  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  the  East  End.  Then 
she  would  be  home  sufficiently  early  to  do  a  little  house-work  before  going  to 
bed  at  night,  and  she  would  have  her  Saturday  afternoon, 

1436.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  1  rightly  understand  you  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  comes  to  London  with  the  view  that  his  wife  will  be  employed  here  .- 

He  comes  to  London  with  the  view  of  getting  employment  for  himself. 

1437.  And  how  does  he  get  employment  himself  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

No ;  he  gets  casual  employment,  very  often  down  at  the  docks.  Then 
by-and-by  he  sends  for  his  wife,  hoping  that  things  will  turn  up  better  in 
the  town  by-and-by. 

1438.  Then  the  agricultural  labourer  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  present 
inquiry  ? 

No;  the  only  reason  I  introduced  him  was,  because  his  wife  has  to  do 
with  it. 

1439.  He  comes  and  works  in  the  dock,  and  his  wife  comes  into  the  tailoring 
and  sweating  ? 

Yes  ;  he  generally  tramps  up  to  London,  and  then  by-and-by  he  sends  for  his 
wife  and  family. 

1440.  And  then  they  go  into  this  work  ? 
Yes. 

1441.  You  know  the  agricultural  labourer  by  his  dialect,  if  I  understand  you 
right  ? 

I  know  the  countryman  by  his  dialect;  I  generally  know  the  agricultural 
labourer  by  his  manner  and  his  talk. 

1442.  Earl  of  Onslow.l  You  said  that  you  had  verified  the  fact  as  to  the  place 
of  origin  of  some  of  these  people  ? 

In  about  20  cases. 

1443.  And  how  many  of  those  20  cases  were  agricultural  labourers? 
They  were  all  agricultural  labourers. 

1444.  They 
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1444.  They  were  proved  to  be  agricultural  labourers  r  , 
Yes. 

144;).  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  general  immigration  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  the  country  into  the  town  ? 
I  am  certain  of  that. 

1446.  What  leads  you  to  suppose  that? 

Because  in  my  tramping  about  the  streets  at  night,  in  connection  with  my 
work,  I  come  in  contact  with  those  flocking  up  from  the  country. 

1447.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiries  in  the  country  districts  what  they  were  r 
They  were  all  men  in  middle  life ;  the  average  age  would  run  from  30  to  35, 

and  40  ? 

1448.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  they  live  in  cottages  of  their 
own  in  the  country  ? 

I  could  not  sav ;  my  only  inquiry  was  as  to  their  character,  and  with  whom 
they  had  been  employed. 

1449.  Would  you  tell  me  how  many  cases,  on  the  whole,  you  have  investi- 
gated of  agricultural  labourers  coming  up  to  London  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  White  and  1  were  together  in  this  work,  and  there  were  5,700 
cases  that  came  under  our  notice,  and  20  per  cent,  of  those  were  agricultural 
labourers. 

1450.  Only  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ? 
Ot  the  whole. 

1451.  You  verified  those  cases  from  the  country  ? 
Yes. 

1452.  The  whole  of  the  20  per  cent.  ? 
Yes. 

i4.<;3.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  understand  by  the  country;  do  you  mean 
small  villages  ? 

Villages  30  to  40  miles  from  London. 

1454.  I  piean  what  size  village  would  you  call  a  country  district? 

I  would  call  Colchester,  and  Chatham,  and  Rocliester  a  country  district. 

1455.  Lord  Clinton.']  You  are  acting  now  as  an  eraplover  of  labour  ? 
Yes. 

1456.  We  heard  that  the  wages  of  the  workers  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  very  much  diminished  generally  ? 

Yes,  they  have. 

i4-;7.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  prices  of  materials  in  your  trade  ? 
They  have  gone  down  25  per  cent. ;  I  had  that  from  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

1458.  But  the  wages  of  the  workers  have  not  increased  ? 
They  have  gone  down. 

1450.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  the  goods,  the 
price  of  the  materials  forming  which,  you  say,  has  considerably  diminished  ? 
The  price  to  the  consumer  has  gone  down  in  a  considerable  ratio. 

1460.  The  only  thing  that  has  not  altered  has  been  the  earnings  of  the 
workers  ? 

They  have  gone  down. 

1461.  Not  increased  ? 
No. 

(50.)  s  4  1462.  Lord 
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1462.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  women  sent  their  small 
children  to  a  creche  ? 

Some  of  those  that  work  in  the  factories  do. 

1463.  Do  they  have  to  pay  for  that  in  addition  ? 

Some  ])ay  1  d.,  some  2d.,  a  day;  Miss  HiUon,  I  think,  has  one  of  the  largest, 
and  she  charges  2  d.  a.  day. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw: 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HAWES,  is  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1464.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business? 

I  am  manager  now  of  the  Working  Women's  Co-operative  Association,  Limited. 
Previous  to  that  1  was  in  business  myself  for  14  years  in  the  clothing  trade. 

1465.  In  what  capacity  ? 
As  employer  myself 

1466.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  the  Committee  what  your  business  was  ? 

As  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  for  the  wholesale  houses  in  general.  The 
prices  have  gone  down  since  I  commenced  business,  some  30  per  cent.  No 
doubt  the  Jews  have  lowered  the  prices  very  much ;  I  have  frequently  seen  work 
offered  to  them  at  starvation  prices  which  they  have  refused  to  make,  but  I 
have  seen  other  Jews  watch  their  opportunities  for  these  people  to  retire  from 
the  wholesale  warehouse,  upon  which  they  immediately  up  and  take  the  work 
at  a  much  lower  price.  Christians  and  Jews  are  compelled  to  take  work  at  a 
low  price  by  the  manufacturers  refusing  to  give  them  any  work  until  they  have 
taken  the  work  offered  to  them.  In  this  way  sometimes  they  keep  them  for  a 
week  or  longer  without  work  until  ihey  are  glad  to  take  it.  It  is  a  common 
.occurrence  that  hands  who  grumble  about  prices  in  the  busy  season  are 
punished  severely  in  the  slack  season,  by  p;iving  them  little  or  no  work  to  do. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  many  of  the  warehouses  they  are  now  going 
direct  to  the  poor  people,  thus  saving  the  profit  of  the  sweater.  These  poor 
people  by  going  to  the  city  houses  lose  on  the  average  two  days  per  week  for  the 
passing  of  their  work.  I  should  wish  to  conceal  the  names  of  certain  houses  in 
my  statement.  There  are  certain  houses  who  sometimes  refuse  to  give  the 
work  to  the  hands  on  account  of  the  high  prices,  delaying  them  until  they  see 
whether  other  people  will  come  in  and  submit  to  a  lower  price. 

1467.  When  you  say  "high  prices,"  do  you  mean  the  high  wages  that  they 
want  ? 

Yes ;  that  is,  some  hands  reserve  their  price  on  the  labour  and  will  not  go 
from  it  to  one  of  these  particular  houses.  A  partner  in  one  of  these  houses 
said  to  me  some  time  ago,  that  the  people  whom  I  employed  were  earning  a 
damned  sight  too  much,  as  he  considered  that  7  s.  ov  8  s.  a  week  was  plenty  for 
a  girl  or  woman  to  live  upon.  When  I  rebuked  that  sentiment,  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  so  many  women  were  on  the  town,  and  many  of  them 
women  that  I  knew  in  the  trade  personally,  he  replied  that  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  him  ;  they  wanted  this  work  made  at  their  price,  and  if  girls  and 
women  choose  to  do  so  let  them  do  so,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  to  live  upon 
7  s.  or  8  s.  per  week.  He  further  stated  that  these  poor  people  did  not  require 
to  eat  meat  more  than  once  per  week,  and  then  not  roast  beef,  as  they  were  too 
low  to  know  the  value  of  money.  He  observed  that  he  had  seen  meat  marked 
at  2^  d.  to  3  d.  per  pound,  which  he  considered  was  quite  good  enough  for  them 
to  live  upon.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  could  live  upon  it ;  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
said  that  it  was  not  a  question  as  to  what  he  could  live  upon,  but  what  he  was 
telling  me  he  considered  was  good  enough  for  my  people.  On  the  same  day  1 
submitted  our  new  designs  for  the  forthcoming  season ;  he  wished  me 
to  leave  these,  as  he  pretended  he  had  not  time  to  look  through  them.  I 

will 
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will  call  your  attention  to  these.  These  are  samples  of  the  style.  I  was  the 
first  introducer  some  few  yeiirs  ago  in  bringing  out  these  things  to  submit 
to  the  houses;  instead  of  making  the  garments  up,  to  sliow  what  they  would 
look  like,  there  is  a./ac  simile.  These  are  the  designs  that  I  left  in  chars:"  of 
him  {produci)i(i  certain  gdrments.)  Those  ore  samples  showing  the  design  of 
the  suit,  how  it  would  look  when  made  up.  He  wished  me  to  leave  these 
samples,  as  he  pretended  he  had  no  time  to  look  through  them.  During  the 
interim  he  got  these  designs  copied,  and  he  gave  me  but  very  few  orders  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  discovered  that  he  had  these  new  designs  made  cheaper  by 
other  individuals.  When  I  called  his  attention  to  this  fact,  he  said  that  did  not 
matter  to  me,  as  he  had  been  able  to  get  these  produced  at  a  much  lower 
price.  During  the  long  time  I  have  been  in  this  trade,  I  have  seen  men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  trade,  and  who  were  poor,  who  have  now  retired  on  the 
proHts  they  hive  made,  without  having  hud  to  spend  a  single  penny  on 
machinery,  or  to  keep  any  factories.  One  of  these  men,  whom  I  know, 
recently  stated  to  me  that  he  never  went  to  bed  on  a  Saturday  night  unle-s  he 
had  saved  or  put  away  30  sovereigns  out  of  the  profits  that  he  would  make  in 
one  week.  There  are  also  two  other  men  whom  I  could  name,  who  have  done 
the  same  thing.  There  is  also  one  man  who  gets  his  living  in  this  sweating 
system  by  letting  out  sample  coats  to  the  poor  foreign  Jews,  charging  them  as 
much  as  2^.  6  d.  for  the  loan  of  a  coat,  I  myself  have  seen  this  coat  produced 
in  more  than  one  house  on  tlie  same  day,  and  by  different  men.  On  the 
cpiestion  of  prices,  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  prices  paid  by  the  warehouses, 
and  t!ie  cost  of  making  all  these  garments. 

1468.  I  think  we  have  had  all  that  in  evidence  already  ;  I  do  not  think  Ave 
need  trouble  you  with  tliat.  I  do  not  quite  clearly  understand  from  what  you 
said  what  it  is  that  you  comidain  of  in  the  present  position  of  the  clothing  trade. 
You  object  to  the  amount  of  profits  which  some  of  tlie  manufacturers  or  masters 
make,  and  you  object  to  a  man  usini;  samples  which  you  left  with  him.  That 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  act.  of  indiscretion  on  your  own  part;  but  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  practical  objection  you  have  to  raise  to  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  trade.  1  notice  that  you  say  that  the  people  now  have  to  go 
to  the  wholesale  houses  themselves  to  get  work,  because  the  tendency  is  to  do 
away  with  the  sweater.-)  ? 

That  is  the  tendency  ;  these  large  warehouse  people  many  years  ago  kept 
factories  of  their  own,  but  they  have  closed  those  factories. 

14(19.  Do  you  consider  that  the  existence  of  the  sweater  is  an  advantage  to 
the  working  people  ? 
Nut  in  my  opinion. 

1470.  But  you  said  that  they  are  worse  off  now  as  the  sweaters  were  gradually 
becoming  al)olished,  because  they  have  to  go  and  get  the  work  themselves? 

They  are  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  wholesale 
warehouses  kept  their  own  factories,  because  then  they  paid  the  people  a  fair 
and  just  price. 

1471.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
when  the  sweaters  are  done  away  with,  the  result  is  that  the  workpeople  have  to 
go  long  distances  to  the  wholesale  houses  to  get  the  work  r 

That  they  will. 

1472.  Then  it  appears  to  me  if  that  be  so,  that  the  existence  of  the  sweater  is 
an  advantage  to  them  ? 

It  is  an  advantage  |)rovided  he  had  proper  places  for  the  people  to  work 
in,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  have  his  own  machinery  ;  but  not 
making  his  living  out  of  these  poor  people  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does. 

1473.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  trade  ? 
I  have  been  20  years  in  it. 

1474.  Manufacturing? 

Fourteen  years  making  up  for  myself;  six  years  previous  to  that  I  was  in  a 
situation. 
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1475.  Why  did  you  leave  the  business  J' 

I  left  this  business  simply  to  be  the  manager  to  this  association,  to  benefit, 
or  try  to  benefit,  the  workers ;  that  has  been  my  sole  object  in  selling  my 
business  and  devoting  the  amount  of  time  to  this  wliich  I  intend  to  do. 

1476.  Will  you  tell  us  how  long  the  co-operative  society  has  been  in 
exisience  ? 

It  is  the  third  week  now. 

1477.  You  cannot  say  much  about  it,  therefore  ? 
We  cannot  say  much  about  it  r 

1478.  Lord  Rotlischild.]  Will  you  tell  us  why  the  manufacturers  closed  their 
factories ;  because  you  said  that  formerly  they  had  lactones  of  their  own  and 
that  they  closed  them? 

They  simply  closed  them  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  labour  cheaper  ;  they 
found  it  come  too  expensive  for  them  to  keep  factories  on,  and  they  went 
direct  to  these  poor  people  to  have  their  work  made  at  a  much  lower  raie.  I 
was  in  one  of  tlie  largest  factories,  H.  E.  and  M.  Moses,  for  some  few  years; 
these  people  paid  their  hands  a  considei  nble  lot  more  money  than  vrhat  these 
sweaters  are  able  to  do  ;  and  that  is  the  reason. 

1479.  Lord  Monkswell.^  One  question  about  the  sweaters;  do  I  understand 
that  the  su'eators  go  round  and  collect  the  clothes  that  they  leave  in  the  houses, 
or  are  the  women  obliged  to  take  tlie  clothes  themselves  to  the  warehouse  ? 

The  sweaters  go  to  the  wholesale  houses. 

1480.  And  the  poor  people  have  to  go  to  these  sweaters  for  them  ? 
They  do  in  many  cases. 

1481.  They  have  to  go  to  the  factory  in  one  ca^e  and  to  the  sweater  in  the 
other  case  r 

Yes. 

1482.  ChairmanP\  I  gather  from  you  that  the  best  of  all  systems,  in  your 
opinion,  is  where  all  the  work  is  carried  out  in  a  factory  ? 

It  is, 

1483.  And  that,  next  to  that,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  workers  to  have  the 
sweater  as  a  kind  of  agent  between  them  and  the  factory  r 

I  should  say  it  is. 

1484.  And  tliat  tlie  present  condition  of  things,  where  the  sweater  is  being 
done  away  with,  is  the  worst  of  all  ? 

It  is. 

1485.  Lord  Thrmg.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  factories  were  given 
up  because  they  did  not  pay  ? 

Because  they  cost  so  much  money  to  keep  them  going. 

1486.  In  other  words,  because  they  did  not  pay  ? 
Yes. 

1487.  And  your  proposition  is  that  factories  that  do  not  pay  should  be  kept 
up  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  wages? 

No  ;  the  factories  were  closed  by  these  wholesale  people,  to  let  the  work  go 
into  the  sweater's  hands  to  obtain  it  cheaper. 

1488.  Supposing  they  would  obtain  the  woik  cheaper  by  its  going  into  the 
sweater's  hands,  it  is  clear  that  the  sweater  vVould  outbid  them  or  make  it  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  factories  ? 

Yes. 

1489.  Therefore  your  only  remedy,  as  1  understand  it,  is  that  men  should  be 
found  who  will  carry  on  factories  at  a  loss  ? 

No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  that  the  wholesale  houses  should  pay  the 
sweater  a  just  price,  so  that  he  could  keep  a  respectable  and  proper  factory  to 
enable  him  to  pay  these  poor  people  a  just  and  fair  price. 

1490.  Chairman.^ 
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1490.  Chairman.]  Am  1  to  understand  you  tliiit  in  your  opinion  the  manu- 
facturers (lid  make  a  profit  before,  and  that  they  make  a  better  profit  by  closing 
their  large  workshops  and  by  putting  out  the  work? 

That  is  exactly  so. 

1401.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  spoke  of  a  just  price  ;  how  do  you  define  a  just 
price  l 

You  cannot  consider  it  a  just  price  to  i)ay  a  woman  2  d.  and  2\  d.  for  a  pair 
of  trousers,  when  these  wholesale  houses  in  former  days  paid  as  much  as  9  d. 
and  10  d.,  to  finish  a  pair  of  trousers  in  a  factory. 

i<y2.  But  how  would  you  prevent  these  very  low  prices  being  paid,  if  the 
persons  employed  are  willing  to  work  at  that  rate? 

By  simply  having-  all  the  clothing  made  in  factories,  not  in  the  work-places 
that  they  are  now  made  in,  these  dens  ;  that  is  my  proposition. 

1493.  Would  you  prohibit  legally  the  making  of  clothes  otherwise  than  in 
factories  ? 

I  would. 

1494.  You  would  not  allow  people  to  work  at  home  in  that  occupation  ? 
I  would  not ;  I  would  have  all  clothing  made  in  factories. 

1495.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  With  regard  to  these  factories  which  were  closed, 
were  they  in  London,  or  the  country  ? 

In  London. 

1406.  Are  you  aware  that  a  number  of  factories  have  been  opened  in  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  been  found  that  the  u  ()rk  done  there  competes  on  favour- 
able terms  in  regard  to  price  with  the  work  done  by  the  sweaters  ? 

I  have  heard  of  it  recently,  in  the  country. 

1497.  Then  do  not  \ou  think  that  the  result  of  driving  the  work  out  of  the 
sweaters'  houses  in  London  would  be  to  drive  it  into  factories  in  the 
country  ? 

'^l  do  not  think  so. 

1498.  If  factories  will  not  pay  in  London,  ;ind  do  pay  in  the  country,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  trade  will  be  driven  into  factories  in  the  country  ? 

The  people  who  have  these  factories  in  the  country  are  paying  their  people 
different  prices  I'rom  what  the  Lonclon  manufacturer  is  paying. 

^dgg.  I  presume  that  is  because  they  can  afford  to  run  factories  cheaper  in 
the  country  than  they  do  in  London,  owing  to  the  price  of  rent  and  so  on  ? 

I  tl)ink  it  is  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  open- 
ing these  factories.  The  uoods  are  costing  more  money  because  they  are  paying 
better  wages,  and  they  are  able  to  produce  a  better  article. 

1500.  How  do  you  know  that  the  goods  are  costing  more  money? 

I  have  it  from  friends  ;  I  have  two  friends  in  Leeds  who  are  managers. 

1501.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  commercial  men  would  open  factories  in 
the  country  if  it  cost  them  moie  than  they  could  make  the  same  things  for  in 
London  ? 

I  think  it  is  so,  that  they  have  opened  factories  for  that  purposes. 

5502.  Supposing  that  the  closing  of  the  sweaters'  shops  should  result 
in  the  increase  of  the  factories  in  the  country,  do  not  you  think  those  people 
now  employed  in  the  sweaters'  shops  would  lose  their  employment  altogether 
by  reason  of  the  work  moving  into  the  country  ? 

Yes. 

1503.  Lord  Clinton.]  Were  these  factories  closed  because  the  manufacturers 
were  making  no  profit,  or  was  it  with  a  view  to  making  a  larger  profit? 

I  think  with  the  view  of  making  a  larger  profit.  Most  of  the  factories,  to  my 
knowledge,  did  pay.  I  was  manager  to  one  for  seven  years  and  that  paid.  It 
was  closed  because  the  stuff  could  be  made  cheaper  out  of  doors.    I  do  not 
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suggest  closing  the  sweater  faciories,  but  these  small  dens  with  three  or  four 
or  half-a-dozen  hands;  and  allow  the  clothing  to  be  manufactured  in  respectable 
and  liealthy  i'actories. 

1504.  Chairmai;.']  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  prohibit  the  work  beii)g 
done  at  home  ;  do  you  really  mean  that  you  would  not  allow  women  to  do  any 
sewing-machine  work  in  their  own  houses  ? 

The  sewing-machine  work  I  should  not  allow  ;  I  object  to  it.  There  are 
many  parts  in  the  clothing  trade  that  certainly  must  be  done  at  home  l)y  people, 
such  as  hand-work. 

150.1.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out  from  you.  You  say  now  that  some  of 
the  work  must  be  done  at  home  ;  you  said  just  now  you  would  not  allow  any  to 
be  done  at  home  ? 

I  should  have  stated  any  of  the  machined  portion  of  the  garments. 

{506.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  Bu!  assuming  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have  factories 
in  London,  and  that  it  does  pay  to  have  them  in  the  country,  would  it  be 
possible  to  send  fiom  the  country  the  work  produced  by  the  sewing  machines  to 
people  at  their  homes  in  London  : 

It  would  be  possii  le. 

1507.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  would  be  possible  to  send  w^ork  to  the 
people's  homes ;  would  they  come  and  fetch  it  ? 

They  would  have  an  agent  in  London,  and  the  poor  people  would  go  to  the 
agent  in  the  way  it  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

1508.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  of  work  being  sent  from  the  country  ? 
I  do. 

1509.  Lord  M on1csweU.~\  Can  vou  give  the  Committee  any  reason  why  ii; 
should  be  almost  a  universal  rule  that  it  should  be  factory  work  at  Leeds, 
and  home  work  in  London  ;  why  did  not  the  sweaters  go  to  Leeds  and  carry  out 
the  same  system  there  : 

1  have  known  a  number  wlio  bave  gone  to  Leeds,  and  are  carrying  on  the 
work  in  nmch  the  same  style  there. 

1510.  Do  you  til  ink,  then,  that  the  system  of  sweating  is  going  to  Leeds  ? 
1  do. 

1511.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  as  bad  there  as  in 
London  ? 

Yes.  I  know  several  cases  of  large  sweaters  wdio  have  gone  to  Leeds  in  the 
last  few  years  ;  they  are  making  a  very  good  living  there. 

1512.  Earl  of  Crawford  atid  Balcarres.^  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  you 
objected  to  people  working  in  private  houses,  and  then  you  qualified  that  by 
saying  that  you  objected  to  their  working  in  these  dens;  would  it  meet  your 
views  if  the  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  were  extended  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  now,  so  as  to  take  in  what  you  call  dens,  and  yet  still  allow  the  work  to  go 
on  there,  but  under  restrictive  legislation  ? 

Quite  so. 

1513  therefore,  you  would  not  object  to  six  or  seven  persons  meeting 
together  in  the  house  of  a  sweater  working,  provided  the  accommodation  they 
had  and  the  hours  of  woi  king  w  ere  under  further  restrictive  legislation  r 

Yes.  Our  factory  inspectors  have  not  sufficient  authoiity.  1  kept  a  factory 
for  nine  years  out  of  14,  and  never  saw  the  factory  inspector. 

1314.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  What  class  of  people  were  employed  in  your  factory? 
Females  ;  no  male  labour. 

1515.  Any  young  persons  ? 
Not  under 

1516.  Lord  Rothschild.']  And  how  many  hours  did  they  work  ? 
Ten  hours. 

1517.  Lord 
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1517.  Lord  Thring.l^  What  is  the  date  you  are  referring  to  ? 

It  is  now  about  five  years  ago  since  I  first  saw  an  inspector  in  my  factory. 

1518.  You  kept  your  factory  for  nine  years  without  seeing  an  inspector ;  I 
want  to  know  in  ^vhat  year  those  nine  years  began,  and  in  what  ye;ir  they 
ended  ? 

It  would  be  in  18/4  that  I  began,  and  it  would  be  1882  or  1883  before  I  saw 
the  inspector.  I  might  state  that  when  the  factory  ins[)ector  arrived  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  factoiy,  which  is  the  present  factory  now 
of  the  Working  Women's  Co-operative  A.ssoci;ition.  I  carried  it  out  strictly,  I 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  it. 

1.519.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  Had  you  any  machinery  in  your  factory? 
Yes  ;  we  had  some  35  people  at  work  there  at  the  time  he  came  in. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  ISABELLA.  KILLICK  is  calhd  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, is  Examinedj 

as  follows : 

1520.  Chairman.']  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  r 

On  the  trouser  finishing.  I  have  worked  at  it  now  about  22  years  altogether  ; 
it  is  paid  for  now  so  terribly  bad. 

1.521 .  What  class  of  work  do  you  do  ? 
Finishing. 

1  522.  Finishing  trousers  ? 
Yes. 

1523.  And  you  have  been  in  the  business  22  years  : 
Yes. 

1.524.  How  many  can  you  fiuisli  in  a  day  now  : 
I  cannot  do  more  than  four. 

1.525.  Is  there  anybody  working  with  you? 

No,  only  myself;  and  I  have  uot  an  afflicted  husband  ;  he  is  dying  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  be  dead  when  I  get  back  or  not  ;  he  is  in  an  infirmary, 
1  have  three  children  to  support ;  the  eldest  10  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
tliree. 

1526.  What  do  you  get  ? 

I  get  4 1  d.,  3i  d.,  and  5    ,  up  to  6  d. ;  it  is  in  my  book. 

1527.  What  do  you  earn  a  week  ? 

I  have  to  find  my  own  maleiiuls  ;  I  cannot  earn  more  than  1  5.  2d.  a  clay  ; 
and  I  have  to  find  my  own  materials  and  fire  and  lighting  out  of  it. 

1528.  What  materials  have  you  to  find? 

For  the  twist  holes,  41  d.  work,  you  have  your  twist  to  buy  ;  there  is  gimp  and 
soap,  black  cotton,  wliite  cotton,  and  red  cotton,  and  black  thread;  ur  white 
thread  if  they  are  white  buttons. 

1529.  You  mean  that  you  are  paid  1  s.  2  d.,  including  all  those  articles  ? 

I  have  trimmings  to  find  out  of  that  1  s.  2d.;  if  they  are  3^  d.  ones  they  are 
cotton  holes,  but  if  they  are  twist  holes  they  are  4^  d.  ;  the  twist  will  cost  you 
1|  d.  for  the  four  sets  of  holes. 

1530.  How  much  does  it  come  to  ? 

Altogether  1  do  not  clear  I  s.  a.  day,  not  after  finding  my  own  trimmings, 
firing  and  ail,  because  there  are  many  trimmings  to  find ;  and  then  I  have  to 
work  many  hours  to  do  that.  I  am  up  at  six  o'clock  every  morning,  and  never 
done  till  eight  at  night.  I  am  obliged  to  get  in  at  a  quarter-past  eight,  because 
the  door  closes. 
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1531.  What  do  vou  pav  ouc  of  that  for  rent  ? 

Two  shillings ;  and  I  have  to  support  three  children  out  of  it ;  the  eldest  is 
only  10  years  of  age  ;  there  are  three  children,  one  10,  one  seven,  and  one  four 
years  next  July  ;  that  is  the  youngest. 

1532.  Your  husband  is  in  an  infirmary,  you  say  ? 

Yes.  I  was  there  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning  to  see  him  ;  he  is  paralysed 
all  on  one  side ;  he  has  been  there  nine  weeks. 

1533.  How  long-  has  he  been  laid  up  ? 

Three  years  the  10th  of  May  he  has  been  laid  up. 

1534.  Are  the  prices  worse  or  better  now  than  they  were? 

Worse.  Four  years  ago  they  were  paid  better  for ;  there  is  a  penny  a  pair 
come  do'vn  on  trousers;  1  can  put  it  (0  four  years  ago. 

1535.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  ? 
I  have. 

1536.  Can  you  tell  me,  did  prices  rise  during  the  first  10,  15^  or  20  years? 
No,  they  never  rose ;  they  have  gone  down. 

1537.  When  did  they  begin  to  go  down  ? 

To  tell  the  truth,  they  have  been  going  down  this  10  years;  I  can  put  it  to 
10  years,  for  it  is  my  eldest  boy's  age. 

1538.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way  ? 

There  are  so  many  of  those  foreign  Jews,  who  come  and  take  it  one  against 
the  other;  one  will  go  in  and  |)ut  it  so  much  cheaper  than  another,  and  that  is 
how  it  is  the  work  is  brought  down  as  it  is  ;  that  is  how  the  trade  is  brought 
down. 

1539.  From  your  own  knowledge  do  the  Jews  do  any  of  this  work  at  all  ? 
Yes,  it  is  a  Jew  that  I  woriv  for;  but  he  pays  pretty  fair  to  what  some  of  them 

do,  because  he  will  not  take  his  Avork  so  bad  as  some  of  them  will ;  he  is  an 
English  Jew.  Some  of  them  will  take  them  for  5  d.  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
sometimes  he  will  pay  you  5  d.  fur  finishing  one, 

if,40.  I  understand  you  that  the  Jews  do  not  make  the  garments  themselves? 

No,  they  go  to  the  warehouses  and  take  them  out.  My  employer  that  I  work 
for,  sometimes,  will  not  take  tiie  work;  others  will  go  and  take  work  for  half 
the  price  that  he  will  take  it  out  for;  they  will  indeed. 

1541.  How  is  that;  because  he  is  a  better- natured  man  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is;  that  is  how  it  is  with  the  workmen,  and  I  think  he 
is  about  the  best  one  that  does  pay  for  it  right  round  our  quarter. 

1542.  Do  you  get  about  the  same  amount  of  work  all  the  year  round  ? 

No,  because  it  falls  off  slack  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year;  about  two  months 
before  Christmas  it  falls  off,  then  it  does  not  start  again  till  a  month  after 
Christinas  ;  about  three  months  of  the  year  is  slack. 

1543.  What  do  you  get  to  do  then? 

I  am  glad  to  get  anything  to  do,  a  bit  of  cleaning  or  washing  ;  I  cannot  be 
without  work,  as  I  have  three  little  ones  to  support. 

1 544.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  you  can  get  as  much  of  this  kind  of  work 
as  you  can  do  ? 

Yes. 

1545.  How  do  you  get  the  materials  ;  have  you  to  go  and  fetch  them  ? 
I  have  to  go  for  it;  I  go  for  njy  work,  and  take  it  back  again. 

1546.  Yourself? 

Yes ;  of  course  my  children  are  not  old  enough  to  take  it. 

1547.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Before  your  husband  was  paralysed  he  used  to  work 
also  ? 

Yes  ;  he  was  a  boiler-maker  by  trade. 

1548.  What 
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1548.  What  wages  did  he  earn  ? 

He  earned  good  waoes ;  of  course  they  do  earn  good  wages  ;  their  wagess 
cannot  be  cut  down  ;  they  were  in  a  club. 

1 540.  Your  husband  earned  good  wages,  and  you  took  to  tailoring  and  got 
something  extra  ? 

1  always  did  do  the  tailoring;  I  never  liked  to  sit  idle. 

1550.  It  is  only  since  your  husband  has  been  ill  that  you  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  work  you  can  get? 
Yes,  this  last  three  year?. 

1.551.  Chairman.']  Do  you  use  a  sewing  machine  ? 
No,  my  work  is  all  maeliined  for  me  ;  I  finish. 

1552.  Lord  Rothschild.']  Does  your  husband  get  an  allowance  from  his  club 
now  ? 

No ;  he  was  very  much  afflicted  before  he  was  laid  up  this  three  years  by 
rheumatism,  and  they  scratched  him  in  the  club  this  seven  years ;  only  three 
years  he  has  been  afflicted,  and  altogether  laid  up. 

1553.  But  you  took  to  tailoring  first  to  earn  extra  wages;  your  husband  was 
earning  good  wages  ? 

Yes,  but  I  always  did  a  bit  of  work  ;  but  this  last  three  years  I  have  been  on 
it  entirely.    I  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade. 

1554.  Karl  of  Aberdeen.]  Has  the  money  which  you  have  eained  been 
sufficient  to  provide  food  ? 

No,  it  has  not,  but  I  have  had  to  make  it  do. 

'555*  What  is  the  food  you  get  chiefly? 

Chiefly,  I  get  a  herring  and  a  cup  of  tea ;  that  is  the  chief  of  my  hving,  with 
the  rent  to  pay,  and  three  children  eating  very  hearty.  As  for  meat,  1  do  not 
expect ;  1  get  meat  once  in  six  months. 

1556.  Are  there  any  others  working  in  the  same  way  where  you  live  ? 
There  is  nobody  in  the  same  house  that  works  as  I  work  ;  I  do  not  associate 

with  any;  I  am  very  glad  to  gut  into  (he  shop  and  out  again  as  quickly  as 
1  can. 

1557.  Lord  Monkswell.]  Do  your  neighbours  ever  give  you  anything? 
No  ;  1  have  nothing  to  live  on  but  what  I  work  for. 

1558.  But  I  suppose  you  help  one  another  if  you  have  had  a  good  week? 
No,  nothing  of  that  at  all. 

1559.  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.]  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  that 
you  manage  to  clear  1     a  day  by  your  work  after  providing  your  materials  ? 

After  the  trimmings. 

1560.  Then  there  is  2*.  for  rent? 
Yes. 

1561.  Therefore  all  you  have  is  5     a  week  really  to  live  upon? 
Yes. 

1562.  And  out  of  that  you  have  to  pay  firing,  and  your  living? 
Yes,  firing  and  lights. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mks.  MARY  HAYES,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1563.  Chairman^  Where  do  you  live  r 
14,  Maplin-street. 

1.564.  What  is  your  trade? 
Trouser  finishing. 

1  05.  Your  husband  was  a  soldier,  was  he  not  ? 
Yes.' 

1 566.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  trade? 

I  was  in  the  trade  before  I  was  married,  but  when  I  got  married  to  my 
husband  of  course  I  had  to  do  the  army  work,  such  as  washing;  and  since  the 
death  of  mv  husband  of  course  I  have  done  the  work,  because  I  knew  it  from  a 
girl  ;  I  was  always  in  the  line. 

1.567.  How  long  is  it  since  your  husband  died  ? 
Nineteen  years  on  the  5th  of  next  June. 

1568.  You  have  been  19  years  at  trouser  finishing? 
Yes. 

1  569.  Have  vou  any  children  ? 
Yes. 

1.570.  What  aujes,  and  how  many  ? 

I  have  got  three  children  ;  1  say  "children."  I  have  two  daughters  at  home. 
I  have  got  one  that  has  been  in  tlie  infirmary  since  she  has  left  a  situation. 
Off  and  on  she  has  been  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  and  likewise  with  rheumatic 
fever. 

1.571.  And  the  other? 

The  other  has  been  a  delicate  girl  from  the  birth  ;  she  has  never  been  fit  for 
any  situation,  l)ut  she  assists  me  with  the  work  as  far  as  she  can. 

1572.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee  the  prices  you  get  for  these 
trousers  ? 

I  get  from  21  d.  to  3  d.  I  have  had  more  years  ago;  I  have  had  4^  d.  for 
twist  holes,  and  I  have  had  4  d.  for  all  cotton  holes  ;  but  then  that  is  some 
years  ago. 

^.573.  You  have  had  4  d.  and  4^  d.  for  what  you  now  get  2|  d.  and  3  d.  for  ? 
Yes,  for  what  I  now  get  2id.  for  I  used  five  years  ago  to  get  4d.;  they  are  all 
cotton  holes. 

1.574.  How  many  can  you  make  a  week  ? 

With  me  and  my  assistrmt,  my  daughter,  I  do  about  eight  pair  a  day.  I 
call  it  a  day,  but  it  is  not  a  day  ;  I  do  not  feel  able  to  sit  the  hours  I  used  to  do. 
Sometimes  I  sit  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  10,  or  sometimes  at  11  at 
night. 

1575.  Did  you  hear  what  the  witness  before  you  said  as  to  the  price  of 
materials,  and  so  on  ;  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  pay  the  same  price? 

The  same  price;  because  I  suppose,  to  take  the  trimmings  of  the  work,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  farthing  difference  in  all  the  work  so  far  as  that  goes. 

1.576.  How  much  can  you  make  a  day  ? 

With  me  and  my  daughter,  the  hours  that  we  sit,  we  do  about  eight  j)airs 
a  day  ;  that  is,  when  I  can  get  them. 

1 .577.  What  will  that  come  to  r 

If  they  are  2|  d-,  if  I  have  a  day's  work,  that  is  1  5.  10  d.  for  the  day. 

1578.  And 
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157S.  And  out  of  that  you  find  materials  ? 
Yes,  I  have  to  find  threads  and  cottons. 

1579.  ■''^^^  what  do  you  consider  you  can  clear? 

Of  cuurse,  M'heii  I  rake  my  trimmings  and  all  that  out,  it  leaves  me  but  a  very 
little  clear ;  to  take  the  average  I  do  not  suppose  it  leaves  above  5s.  6d.  a  VA^eek 
when  trimuiings  are  taken  ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  much  out  of  the  way  in  saying 
that. 

15 So.  During  the  winter  have  you  good  work  ? 
Xo,  I  lose  a  deal  by  slack  time  in  the  winter. 

1581.  How  long  is  the  slack  time  ? 

About  two  months  before  Christinas  ;  this  year  it  has  been  very  bad  indeed. 

1582.  Do  you  find  any  other  kind  of  work  to  do  then  r 

T  do  not  feel  able  to  do  much  other  sort  of  work;  I  have  not  very  good  health 
myself  since  I  have  been  left  a  widow.  I  have  got  now,  at  this  present  time,  an 
abscess  at  the  back  of  the  left  eye  that  I  have  been  suffering  from  for  years. 

15S3.  You  work  now  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  10  or  11  at  night  ? 
Yes. 

1584.  Used  you  ever  to  work  longer  hours  than  that  ? 

I  used  to  work  longer  when  I  was  younger.  , 

1585.  You  used  to  work  harder.' 
Yes ;  of  course  I  cannot  do  that  now. 

15S6.  What  could  yon  earn  when  prices  were  better,  five  or  six  years  ago  ? 
Wlien  the  children  were  little  l  could  earn,  I  dare  say,  from  10  5.  to  11*. 
a  week  at  that  time ;  but  then  that  is  some  years  ago. 

1587.  When  did  prices  begin  to  get  so  bad  ? 

That  is  a  good  many  years  ago  now  ;  but  then  I  daresay  for  this  last  five 
years  they  have  come  down  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

1588.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  people  engaged  in  the  same  business  now 
than  there  were  then  ? 

1  think  so. 

1589.  What  is  your  ordinary  food  ? 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  the  gentlemen.  Of  course  you  must  know  that 
it  cannot  be  very  good  food  ;  I  know  that  very  little  meat  comes  to  thj  house 
out  of  it. 

1590.  What  do  you  pay  for  meat? 

W^hen  I  do  get  any  it  is  8  d.  a  pound,  and  if  I  get  a  pound  of  it,  it  has  to  be 
for  Sunday ;  that  is  as  much  as  I  can  get  when  I  can  afford  to  be  out  of  that 
little  money. 

1501.  Do  you  have  meat  once  a  week  ? 

Sometimes  I  do,  and  sometimes  I  do  not.  I  generally  try  to  struggle  to  have 
a  bit  on  a  Sunday,  if  1  can  possibly  at  all. 

1.592.  And  what  is  your  ordinary  diet,  bread  ? 

Bread  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  such  as  a  bit  of  fish,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

1.593.  What  rent  do  you  pay  : 
Two  shillings  a  week. 

1 594.  How  do  you  manage  to  pay  that  during  the  slack  times  in  the  winter? 
I  have  to  pay  it  as  well  as  I  possibly  can  ;  I  owe  nothing  of  it. 

1595.  Do  you  have  to  fetch  your  work  ? 
My  daughter,  she  goes  after  the  work. 

1596.  How  far  has  she  to  go  ? 

It  is  not  a  great  distance  from  where  I  am  living. 

(50.)  V  1597.  Earl 
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1597.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  About  the  rent,  if  you  get  into  arrears,  how  much 
time  are  you  allowed  ? 

She  is  a  very  good  landlady  that  I  am  now  living  with  ;  she  will  not  compel 
me  to  any  particular  time  ;  I  could  p;iy  it  the  best  way  I  could  get  it. 

1598.  Lord  MonkswelL]  What  were  your  former  hours  when  you  were 
strong  ;  how  many  used  you  to  work  ? 

Perhaps  it  might  be  12  o'clock  at  night  and  much  earlier,  beginning  in  the 
morning. 

1599.  How  early  beginning  ? 

I  might  begin,  perhaps,  at  six,  sometimes  at  seven. 

1600.  And  work  generally  till  12,  or  only  sometimes  ? 
Only  sometimes. 

1601.  When  did  you  leave  ofp,  usually,  if  you  began  at  six  or  seven,  when 
you  were  strong  ? 

Sometimes  about  10  o'clock. 

1602.  Then  your  hours  would  be  usually  from  6  or  7  to  10  at  night  ? 
Yes. 

1603.  How  many  days  a  week  did  you  work  like  that  ? 

I  might  have  a  little  time  just  to  do  a  bit  of  cleaning,  either  me  or  my 
daughter. 

1604.  Otherwise  you  would  work  the  whole  seven  days;  could  you  afford 
not  to  work  on  Sunday  ? 

I  never  do  any  work  on  a  Sunday,  not  such  as  tliat  work. 

1603.  You  say  you  earn  5  ^.  6d.  a  week;  does  that  include  your  daughter's 
•earnings  ? 

That  is  with  me  ;  she  does  not  do  much,  because  she  has  to  run  about. 

1606.  When  you  get  1  s.  10  d.  a  day,  that  must  make  more  than  b  s.  6d.  a. 
week  r 

Sometimes  I  have  trousers  that  I  get  3  d.  for. 

1607.  TIjen  how  much  would  you  deduct  for  materials  ? 

There  is  firing,  and  the  thread  and  the  twist,  and  the  oil ;  I  know  it  comes 
to  1     6  d. ;  that  is  with  the  firing  and  the  trimming. 

1608.  One  shining  and  sixpence  a  week  ? 

Yes,  because  1  have  all  colours  of  thread  and  cotton  to  find. 

1609.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  work  by  gas  light  ? 
With  a  lamp. 

1610.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether  you  use  a  sewing  machine  in  your  work? 
No. 

161 1.  Why  not  ? 

I  do  not  use  any  sewing  machine ;  I  am  a  finisher. 

1612.  Do  YOU  mean  that  a  sewing  machine  could  not  be  used  in  finishing  r 
Of  course  it  can  be,  but  I  am  too  old  to  do  it  now  ;  I  could  not  use  the 

machine. 

1613.  Why  not  ? 

My  nerves  would  never  let  me;  I  have  hard  work  sometimes  to  see  to  thread 
the  needle,  much  more  a  machine. 

1614.  Other  finishers  do  use  a  machine  ? 

Oh,  yes  ;  there  are  some  that  can  finish  and  machine  together. 

1615.  Could  you  earn  better  wages  if  you  were  able  to  use  a  machine  ? 

I  dare  say  I  could,  if  I  was  able  to  do  such  a  thing ;  but  I  cannot  properly 
sit  in  a  room  when  I  hear  the  noise  of  a  machine. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mrs.  L.WINIA  CASEY  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

1616.  Chairman.^  Are  vou  married  ? 
Yes. 

1617.  What  is  your  husband  ? 
A  dock  labourer. 

1C18.  Is  he  out  of  work,  or  has  lie  got  work? 

He  was  at  work  yesterday  ;  he  is  n(jt  doing  anything  to-day. 

1619.  Has  he  been  in  work  generally  for  the  last  six  months  ? 

No  ;  only  just  a  day  or  two  now  and  then,  as  there  was  work  in  the  docks 
for  him  ;  sometimes  he  has  been  at  work  one,  two,  or  three  days  in  the  w^eek  ; 
sometimes  not  at  all. 

1620.  You  are  a  shirt  machinist? 
Yes. 

i6ii.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  the  nature  of  your  work  is? 

I  make  shirts  at  7  d.  and  8  a  dozen ;  I  have  to  pa}'^  for  my  own  cotton  out 
of  it,  and  I  have  to  pay  2  s.  Q  d.  week  for  the  machine ;  I  have  to  pay  half-a- 
crovra  a  week  on  the  hiring  system  for  it. 

1622.  How  many  can  you  make  in  a  day  ? 

Two  dozen ;  and  I  have  little  children  to  attend  to. 

1623.  You  can  make  two  dozen  a  day  at  /  d.  a  dozen  ? 
Yes. 

1624.  That  is  ]  s.  2^/.  a  day? 
Yes. 

1625.  What  have  you  to  find  ? 

A  reel  of  cotton  and  oil  for  my  machine  out  of  that. 

1626.  Two  shillings  and  sixp  nee  a  week  for  your  sewing  machine,  you  say? 
Yes. 

1627.  What  do  you  think  your  materials  come  to  ;  the  cotton  and  so  on  you 
have  to  find  r 

About  1     to  1  ^.  3  d.  a  week. 

1628.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Yuu  have  got  A  s.  Q  d.  a  week  left? 
Yes,  that  is  all;  sometimes  not  that. 

1629.  You  have  to  pay  your  rent? 

I  owe  four  weeks'  rent  at  the  present  time. 

1 630.  Chairman.~\  What  do  you  pay  ? 

Two  shillings  and  ninepence  a  week,  one  room. 

1631.  What  kind  of  shirts  are  they  that  you  make  ? 

Plain  run  ups  ;  this  is  the  kind  of  shirt  {producing  a  shirt). 

163  2.  You  iiave  to  send  foi-  the  goods,  and  send  them  back  again  ? 
Yes,  I  have  to  go  for  them  and  take  them  back. 

1633.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? 
Six  years. 

1634.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  prices  you  get  now  from  what  you 
used  to  get  r 

Yes,  we  do  not  get  near  so  much  money  as  we  used  to  get  six  years  ago. 
Six  years  ago  I  used  to  get  \  s.  9  d.  and  2  5.  a  dozen  for  them. 

(50.)  u  2  1635.  Did 
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1635.  Did  you  always  work  at  this  when  your  husband  was  in  full  work  ? 
No,'l  did  not  work  at  this  when  my  husliand  was  in  full  work;  it  is  only 
since  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  wor!<  that  1  have  had  to  take  to  the  machine. 

1630.  Who  do  you  get  your  machine  from  r 
Messrs.  Singer  and  Company. 

1637.  Does  it  become  your  property  after  a  time  ? 
Yes ;  7  I.  3  s.  I  have  to  pay. 

1638.  What  happ(  ns  if  you  get  into  arrears  ? 

They  will  take  it  away  from  me;  lam  in  arrears  now  at  the  present  time 
with  my  machine. 

1639.  you  are  a  certain  time  in  arrears  you  lose  all  that  you  have  paiiJ 
upon  it  .- 

Yes. 

1640.  Has  that  ever  happened  to  you  ? 
Yes. 

1641.  Lord  MoiikswellS]  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  ? 

I  beiiin  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  to  work  some- 
limes  till  11  at  night ;  i  have  to  attend  to  the  children. 

1642.  Rut  how  many  hours  do  you  suppose  you  work  after  deducting  those 
interruptions  ? 

Twelve  hours. 

1^)43.  Have  you  no  work  except  the  machine  ? 
No,  except  the  trimmings  work. 

1644.  All  your  work  on  the  shirts  is  done  bv  machine  ? 
Yes. 

1645.  Do  j-ou  work  on  Sunday? 

No ;  my  husband  would  not  allow  me  to  touch  the  machine  on  Sunday. 

1646.  Lord  Rothschild.]  He  does  nothing? 

Only  in  the  docks,  a  day  or  two  now  and  then  ;  he  works  in  the  South  West 
India  Docks. 

1647.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  body  working  with  you? 
No. 

1648.  Do  you  know  many  people  engaged  in  the  same  business? 
No,  I  do  not  know  many ;  I  do  not  associate  with  many  people. 

1649.  You  do  not  know  whether  many  of  them  earn  more  than  you  or  less 
than  you  ? 

Yes,  some  earn  more  than  me. 

1650.  It  depends  upon  their  skill,  I  suppose? 

Yes;  I  am  working  now  for  Mr.  Munro,  and  I  am  getting-  a  little  more  for 
shirts  now  ;  he  is  able  to  pay  me  1  s.  and  1  s.  2  d.  n  dozen  for  them. 

16.51.  Since  when  have  you  been  working  for  Mr.  Munro  ? 
Five  weeks. 

1652.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  Is  there  any  part  of  the  sewing-  of  a  shirt  that  cannot 
be  done  by  machinery  ? 

No,  I  do  it  all  by  machinery. 

16/^3.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Are  the  button  holes  done  by  machinery? 
I  do  not  do  anything  with  the  buttonholes  ;  there  is  another  class  of  finisher 
to  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Rev.  JAMES  MUNRO,  having  been  re-called,  is  furtlu^r  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1654.  Chairman:]  I  asked  Mrs.  Hayes  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
the  work  that  she  was  doing  by  means  of  a  sewing  machine,  and  she  said,  yes, 
it  could  be  done;  you  want  to  make  some  remark  about  that  ? 

She  misunderstood  your  question.  There  is  no  finishing  that  can  be  done  by 
machinery,  because  it  is  all  hand  sewing  that  is  required  for  that  purpose. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  HAYES,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined,  as  follows : 

1655.  Chairman.]  Perhaps  you  did  not  (juite  understand  my  question  just 
now.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  work  you  do  without  a  machine 
could  not  be  done  with  a  machine? 

AJy  work,  of  course  is,  that  I  have  10  put  buttons  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
on  ;  of  course  I  have  to  finish. 

1656.  You  mean,  if  I  understand  you,  that  part  of  the  work  which  you  do 
might  be  done  by  machine,  and  th  tt  some  of  it  could  not  be  done  by  machine, 
I  want  to  know  whether  if  you  had  a  sewing  machine  you  could  do  all  of  your 
work  by  means  of  that  sewing  machine  ? 

No,  I  could  not  put  buttons  on  by  a  machine. 

1657.  But  you  could  do  some  of  the  work  by  sewing  machine  ? 
Not  me;  I  do  not  understand  the  machine  at  all. 

1658.  But  could  the  work  be  done  by  a  sewing  machine  ;  do  other  people  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  you  do  with  a  sewing  machine  ? 

No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

i6.',9.  Do  you  mean  none  of  what  is  called  finishing  can  be  done  by  the 
sewing  machine  ? 

No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1660.  Lord  Thring.']  What  do  you  do  besides  the  buttonholes  ;  what  do  you 
do  to  the  trousers  ? 

I  have  to  put  band  linings  on  ;  we  have  to  soap  all  those  bottoms  (pointing), 
likewise  soap  the  seams,  then  take  and  sew  this  lining  on  to  this  part  of  the 
trousers  (pointing). 

1661.  Why  could  you  not  sew  that  lining  on  by  a  machine  if  you  understood 
the  machine? 

I  have  never  had  any;  I  have  never  dtme  any  ;  it  is  felled  on  with  a  needle; 
I  do  fell  them  on  with  a  needle. 

1662.  And  you  do  not  understand  the  machine? 

No,  I  do  not  understand  the  macliine  at  all.  It  is  all  the  tops  that  we  have 
to  do,  all  that  sort  {pointing  to  a  pair  0/  trousers). 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(60.) 
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Mrs.  FRANCES  AMELIA  LIDDLE,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1663.  Chairman.^  Where  do  you  live  ? 
No.  32,  Cordelia-street,  Poplar. 

1 664.  Are  you  married  ? 
Yes. 

1665.  Is  your  husband  employed  in  any  way  ? 
No;  he  is  away  in  a  hospital. 

1666.  What  is  his  business  ? 
Ship's  clerk  by  trade. 

1667.  What  is  a  ship's  clerk  ? 
Tallying-  the  cargoes  of  the  ships. 

1668.  When  was  he  last  in  work  r 

He  has  only  done  one  day's  work  this  year. 

1  b6().  Was  that  on  account  of  ill-health  r 
Yes. 

1670.  Not  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  ? 

Yes,  the  work  has  been  very  slack  ;  there  has  been  no  work  for  him. 

1671.  You  are  a  shirt  machinist? 
Yes. 

1672.  Have  you  only  taken  to  that  since  your  husband  was  unable  to  get 
work  ? 

Yes. 

1673.  You  did  not  work  in  that  way  before? 
No. 

1674.  How  long  have  yon  been  at  tiiat  work  ? 
I  started  last  Christmas  on  the  shirt  work. 

1675.  You  work  witli  a  sewing  machine  r 
Yes. 

1676.  I  suppose  you  get  vour  sewing  machine  from  a  company,  and  pay  so 
much  for  the  use  of  it  ? 

Yes,  2*.  Qd.  a  week. 

1677.  What  do  you  get  for  your  work  ? 

I  have  been  having  J  d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  a  dozen  for  common  work. 

1678.  \yhat  makes  the  difference  in  price,  do  you  know  at  all;  why  do  you 
get  9d.  for  some  and  7d.  for  others  ? 

Some  have  more  work  in  them. 

1679.  It  depends  upon  the  description  of  the  shirt  ? 
Yes. 

1680.  How  many  shirts  do  you  make  in  a  day? 

I  have  done  a  dozen-and-a-half  a  day  of  sevenpenny  shirts. 

1681.  And  how  long  do  you  have  to  work  for  that? 

From  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night.  I  have  sat  until  twelve  anrl 
one  at  night  to  do  a  dozen-and-a-half ;  the  children  have  been  so  tiresome  and 
so  cross  that  1  have  had  to  keep  leaving  off  to  attend  to  them. 

1682.  How  much  have  you  made  in  the  week  ? 
I  have  earned  os.,  6s.,  and  7 s.  a,  week. 

1683.  And 
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1683.  And  out  of  that  you  have  to  pay  2s.  6d.  for  the  machine  ? 
Yes,  and  3*.  rent. 

1684.  AntI  trimmings,  how  much? 

Ninepenoe  for  cottons.  Tiie  rest  I  have  to  live  on.  I  have  a  mother  to 
assist  me  a  little. 

1  685.  Lord  Thring.']  Will  you  be  able  to  make  more  money  when  you  have 
had  more  practice  ? 
Yes. 

1686.  How  much  more  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  make  ? 
It"  I  could  have  the  little  baby  put  at  a  home,  and  had  my  work  regular  every 
day,  I  could  earn  1 2  5.  a  week. 

1O87.  But  when  you  have  had  more  practice  you  will  be  able  to  earn  more, 
will  you  not  ? 
Yes. 

1688.  Do  you  know  what  the  earnings  are  of  the  best  machine  v\orkers? 
I  have  been  bavin"'  work  from  the  mission  hall,  Mr.  Munro,  at  l^-.  2d.  and 
1  s.  1  d.  a  dozen  ;  that  is  far  better  paid  than  what  I  had  been  having:  before. 

i68g.  The  best  possible  worker  you  know  of,  how  much  does  she  earn  ? 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  does  the  same  work  as  myself;  there  is  only  a 
young  person  that  I  know  that  does  the  same  work  as  myself. 

1690.  IjOvA  Rothschild.^  I  suppose  the  workers  who  work  better  than  you, 
do  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  work  a  better  class  of  work  ? 

Of  course  there  are  different  classes  of  work  that  I  have  not  done. 

1691.  The  better  class  of  work  is  paid  better  ? 
1  believe  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  SUSAN  ATTEWELL  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1692.  Chairman.^  Are  you  a  shirt  machinist? 
Yes. 

)  693.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it  ? 
About  a  year  and  five  months  now. 

1 694.  What  made  you  take  to  it  ? 
Because  my  husband  was  out  of  work. 

1605.  What  was  his  trade. 
Dock  labourer. 

1696.  Has  he  had  no  work  for  the  last  year  and  five  months  ? 

He  has  not  done  anything'  all  the  winter  till  this  last  three  weeks,  and  on 
Saturday  he  met  with  an  accident. 

1697.  He  earned  nothing  all  the  winter: 

He  has  not  done  more  than  six  weeks'  work  all  through  the  winter. 

.'698.  He  has  not  been  able  to  get  work  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
He  has  not  been  able  to  get  work  ;  there  has  not  been  any. 

1699.  On  Saturday  he  had  an  accident  ? 
Yes,  a  bale  of  jute  fell  on  his  foot. 

1-00.  Did  you  take  to  this  business  before  your  husband  was  unable  to  get 
work } 
Yes. 

(50.)  u  4  1701.  What 
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1701.  What  do  you  get? 

I  get  7  d.,  8d.,  and  9  d.  a  dozen  ;  perchance  we  have  10  <r/.,  but  that  is  very 
heavv  work. 

1702.  How  many  can  you  m:>ke  ? 

Of  7  d.  work  I  could  iiiana'^e  two  dozen  a  day,  and  sometimes  of  8  d.  w  ork, 
when  1  work  very  hard  ;  but  if  we  have  better  work  v\e  cannot  do  more  than  a 
dozen  and  a  half,  and  then  I  work  from  seven  in  the  mornins:  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  I  have  three  children  to  find  lireadfor;  when  ray  husband  is  not  at 
work,  of  course  1  have  to  find  hreac!  for  them. 

1703.  Have  you  anybody  to  help  you  with  the  work? 

No.  '  ■  . 

1704.  Yoa  work  entirely  alone? 
Yes. 

1705.  Is  your  husband  in  the  hospital  ? 

No,  lie  is  not  bad  enough  to  be-  in  a  hospital  ;  he  went  to  have  his  foot  bound ; 
he  is  not  able  to  go  out  and  get  to  work. 

1 7o().  Lord  Rothschild.']  When  he  is  at  work  what  does  he  earn  ? 

Three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  day,  and  in  the  winter  months  it  is  only 

2  s.  11  d.  from  November  till  March  ;  it  depends  on  the  length  of  the  daylight. 

1707.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  pay  for  your  rent  ? 
Tiiree  shillings. 

1708.  And  what  for  the  machine  ? 

I  pay  1     6  d.  a  week ;  I  have  it  from  Dradbury's. 

1709.  Some  other  witnesses  pay  2  s.  6  d.  (or  theirs  ? 
Yes,  they  do,  to  Singer. 

1710.  Is  it  the  same  kind  of  machine? 

It  is  after  the  same  make  ;  it  is  a  different  patent. 

17M.  Can  you  get  throngh  as  much  work  with  the  machine  that  you  pay 
1  s.  6  d.  for,  as  others  can  with  a  machine  that  they  pay  2  s.  6  d.  for  ? 
Decidedly. 

1712.  That  is  3  s.  and  I  s.  6  d. ;  and  you  have  to  find  your  trimmings  ? 
(Cotton,  according  to  what  I  earn  ;  if  I  earn  5  s.,  it  costs  about  6  d.  out  of 

that  for  cotton ;  if  I  earn  7  s.  6  d.  it  costs  me,  perhaps,  3  d.  more. 

1713.  What  do  you  clear  in  a  week ;  what  have  you  left  to  live  upon  ? 
Sometimes  I  have  not  more  than  3,9.;  I  do  not  average  more  than  about 

3  s.  By  tlie  time  I  have  paid  my  rent  and  firing,  I  do  not  reckon  1  have  more 
than  6  d.  a  day  to  find  bread  for  the  children. 

1714.  Wlint  food  do  you  have? 

A  bit  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea ;  very  often  we  have  to  go  till 
evening  till  1  get  the  money,  when  I  take  the  work  in  and  get  paid  for  it. 

1715.  They  pay  you  the  moment  you  take  it  in  ? 
When  you  take  it  in,  as  a  rule,  the  work  is  paid  for. 

1716.  Whom  do  you  work  for  ? 
Mr.  Develley. 

1717.  Is  that  far  from  where  you  live  ? 
No,  10  minutes'  walk. 

1718.  Do  you  go  there  in  the  morning  ? 

Yes ;  we  cannot  5^0  in  after  two,  and  then  again  from  seven  till  nine  in  th 
evening. 

1719.  When  do  you  take  back  the  work  ;  at  night  ? 
Yes. 

l7-'0.  And 
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1 720.  And  then  vou  fetch  the  work  for  the  next  day  ? 
Yes. 

17-21.  Is  your  husband  getting  any  support  whatever? 
No,  none  whatever. 

1  722.  Lord  Thring.']  You  support  your  husband  and  your  children  ? 
Yes,  we  are  obliged  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

17-23.  When  your  husband  was  at  full  work,  did  you  work  at  shirt-making? 
No. 

1724.  When  he  is  at  full  wOrk  again  shall  you  go  on  working  at  shirt* 
making  r 

Yes,  I  should  do  a  little,  to  clear  the  debt  he  has  got  in  while  out  of  work. 

1725.  Do  any  people  working  in  the  same  trade  as  yourself  get  higher  prices? 
Some  of  them  get  1  s.  6     a  dozen,  but  you  cannot  dp  so  much  of  that  work ; 

you  earn  no  more  ;  you  cannot  do  more  than  eight  or  nine  shirts  a  day  if  you 
have  \  s.  Qd.\  there  is  a  deal  more  work  in  them. 

1726.  Do  vou  consider  yourself  a  very  skilful  workwomen  ? 

I  can  go  through  as  many  as  most  of  them  ;  there  are  not  many  go  through 
more  without  they  work  more  hours. 

17-27,  Lord  Sandhurst. ~\  You  said  you  paid  3*.  for  your  rent  ? 
Yes. 

1728.  Have  you  two  rooms  ? 
I  have  two  back  rooms. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  ELIZA  GLAZIER,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

1729.  Chairman.^  Do  you  finish  shirts? 
Yes. 

1730.  What  does  finishing  a  shirt  mean  ;  what  do  you  do  ? 

Make  the  button-holes,  sew  the  buttons  on,  and  do  the  button-hole  tackings.' 

1731.  That  is  all  done  by  hand,  without  the  machine  } 
Yes. 

1732.  How  much  a  dozen  do  you  get  for  that  ? 
Threepence. 

1733.  And  how  many  dozen  can  you  do  in  a  day? 

About  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a-half,  because  my  eyes  are  very  bad.  I  have 
to  wear  glasses. 

1  734.  I  suppose  others  in  the  same  business  can  do  a  great  deal  more  ? 
That  I  cannot  say. 

'  735-  You  would  be  able  to  do  more  if  your  eyes  were  not  bad  ? 
I  might  be  able  to  do  a  little  more,  but  the  button-holes  take  a  long  while 
to  do. 

1736.  You  only  make  a  dozen  and  a-half,  at  3  r/.  a  dozen,  in  the  day  ? 
Yes. 

1737.  Then  you  can  only  earn  4|     in  a  day  ? 
Yes. 

!738.  Do  you  have  to  find  any  materials,  any  trimmings,  cotton? 
Only  the  cotton. 

1  739.  What  rent  have  you  to  pay  ? 
Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

(50.)  X  .     1740.  What 
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1740.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  have  : 

Very  bad  indeed  ;  I  cannot  get  much.  My  husband  is  a  dock  labourer,  and 
sometimes  he  does  not  earn  a  farthing  lor  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together, 
and  of  course  he  is  an  oM  man  now,  and  they  do  not  employ  him  so  much  as 
the  younger  ones  ;  they  will  take  younger  ones  before  they  take  him.  He  is  in 
his  67th  year,  and  of  course  he  is  an  old  man  now. 

1741 .  Has  he  got  work  now  ? 

No  ;  he  has  to  go  to  the  dock  every  day  to  see  whether  he  can  get  work  or 
not  ;  it  is  very  seldom  he  gets  any. 

1742.  About  how  often  can  he  get  work? 

About  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  if  he  can,  it  is  only  2*.  at  a  time. 

1743.  He  earns  on  an  average  about  4  s.  a.  week? 
Yes,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all. 

1744.  How  long  has-  that  been  going  on  1 

It  has  been  tliese  two  years.  You  see  that  at  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  the 
work  is  very  bad  indeed  to  what  it  used  to  be,, 

)745.  Have  you  any  children  r 
I  have  two. 

1 746.  You  and  your  husband  between  you  can  earn  something  between  7  s. 
and  8  s.  per  week  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  most  we  do  have. 

1 747.  Your  rent  is  2     6     a  week  ? 
Yes. 

1  748.  How  long  have  been  a  shirt  finisher  r 
Nearly  four  years. 

1749.  Could  you  earn  any  more  four  years  ago  than  you  do  now  ? 

No,  I  earned  less  then  than  I  do  now,  because  there  was  not  so  much  work 
then  as  there  is  now. 

1750.  You  could  not  get  so  mucli  work  then? 
No. 

1751.  Do  you  get  all  the  work  now  that  you  could  do  ? 

No.  I  could  not  do  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen ;  if  I  did  more  I  should 
suffer,  because  my  eyes  are  so  bad. 

1752.  Do  you  get  the  work  from  the  shop  ? 
Yes. 

1753.  After  it  has  left  the  hands  of  the  machinist? 
Yes. 

1754.  Then  it  comes  to  you,  and  you  finish  it? 
Yes. 

1755.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Were  your  eyes  better  when  you  first  commenced 
the  work  ? 

Yes. 

1756.  Has  the  work  affected  your  eves  ? 

Wearing  the  glasses  so  long  at  a  time.  I  believe  ;  I  always  had  good  eyes 
before. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  lewis  LYONS  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1757.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business  ? 
Tailor's  machinist. 

1758.  Are  you  working  at  that  business  now  ? 
Yes. 

1759.  -^^^        connected  also  with  the  press  in  any  way? 
I  write  letters  and  articles  on  the  subject. 

1760.  On  the  subject  of  the  sweating  system  ? 
Yes. 

1761.  In  what  newspapers  ? 

In  the  "8tar,"  "Reynolds',"  "Jewish  Vv^orld,"  "East  London  Observer." 
All  these  papers  have  helped  to  create  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  especially 
the  "  Jewish  World  "  has.  Its  columns  were  open  during  the  last  three  years 
for  tlie  discussion  on  the  subject. 

1762.  Have  you  been  working  at  your  trade  all  the  time  also  ? 

Yes,  excepting  when  I  had  my  own  paper ;  I  had  ray  own  monthly  journal 
for  eieht  months,  called  the  "Anti  Sweater,"  and  part  of  that  time  I  was 
working  as  w^ell,  and  the  money  that  I  had  earned  I  spent,  on  the  journal. 

1763.  How  long  did  you  run  it  ? 

There  were  eight  numbers  of  the  "Anti  Sweater."  In  tlie  last  number  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  two  Hebrew  columns,  in  ordtr  that  the  workers  might 
understand  what  the  system  is,  and  so  write,  or  send  this  copy  over  to  their 
friends  at  home  to  explain  to  tlicni  the  hardships  which  they  liave  to  undergo, 
and  try  to  keep  them  away  from  this  country.  Of  course  it  was  very  much 
appreciated,  but  unfortunately  the  paper  dropjjed  for  want  of  funds. 

1764.  How  did  you  get  the  money  to  start  the  paper  ? 

1'he  first  number  1  started  without  money,  it  was  trusted  to  me.  The  second 
number  was  paid  for  by  a  friend,  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  the  name  ;  and  the 
ren)ainiiig  numbers  I  paid  for  out  of  ray  earnings. 

1765.  Do  you  mean  that  you  published  six  numbers  of  the  paper  out  of  your 
own  earnings? 

Yes ;  I  owe  money  of  course,  now,  for  printing  and  stationery,  and  so  forth. 

1766.  You  received  no  support  from  any  society  ? 

No  support  in  funds,  with  the  exception  of  buying  copies.  Of  course  the 
paper  did  not  have  a  very  lar>je  circulation,  but  during  the  time  it  had  a  circu- 
lation, it  had  a  great  deal  of  effect,  especially  with  the  stick  makers.  It  helped 
to  form  a  society,  and  likewise  it  helped  to  take  off  a  certain  sum  which  the 
employers  charged  for  sums  which  they  lent  to  them  during  their  work  days. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  who  is  hard  up  has  done  his  day's  work  on  Monday,  or 
Tuesday,  and  wants  a  loan  of  a  shilling  or  two,  the  employer  charges  him  at  the 
end  of  the  week  2d.,  and  some  of  them  3d.  off  every  shilling,  which  he  deducts, 
Tl)e  article  which  appeared  in  my  jottrnal  created  a  public  opinion  among  the 
stick  makers,  and  they  formed  a  society,  and  the  employers  got  somewhat 
frightened.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  were  frightened  by  the  article,  but  by 
the  association  which  was  formed,  and  they  took  off  that  3d.  which  they  had 
deducted  out  of  every  shilling  ;  some  of  them  continue  to  do  so  now. 

1767.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country  ? 
Yes. 

1  768.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  How  long  is  the  loan  for  ? 

Only  for  a  week  ;  it  is  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  week  off  the  wages. 

(50.)  X  2  1769-  Chairman.} 
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1769.  Chairman.']  Have  you  always  worked  in  the  same  trade? 
Yes,  ever  since  I  was  1 1  years  old. 

1770.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  thj  sweating 
system  as  applied  to  the  tailorino-  trade,  wliich  you  are  engaged  in  r 

I  shall  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  facis  connected  with  this  trade,  but  I 
should  like  to  supplement  it  with  a  very  fev/  remarks,  because  I  consider  that 
the  sweating  system  is  not  a  system  of  to-day,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that 
this  system  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  40  or  50  years  ;  I  have  documents 
•with  me  which  will  show  that.  Consequently  the  idea  that  foreign  pauper 
immigration  has  created  the  sweating  system  is  not  altogether  correct,  though  I 
am  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  hirge  numbers  of  foreign  paupers,  because  I 
think  they  create  a  misery  unto  themselves,  and  if  they  could  only  be  kept  away, 
by  the  means  which  I  would  suggest,  it  would  be  far  better  for  themselves, 
because  I  know  of  cases  where  men  come  over  here  and  actually  starve,  and 
when  I  ask  them  the  question,  "Would  you  like  to  go  back  they  tell  me,  yes, 
and  they  are  very  sorry  they  have  come  here;  but  they  told  me  that  the  letters 
that  had  been  printed  and  sent  over  from  here  telling  them  how  easy  the 
work  over  here  was  had  induced  them  to  come  here.  Consequently  the  great 
influx  of  foreigners  at  the  present  time  hasnot  created  the  sweating  s\  stem, but  the 
sweating  system  has  been  created  by  the  men  who  wanted  to  make  capital  out 
of  these  poor  people.  Forty  or  50  years  ago  the  victims  of  the  sweating  sy  stem 
were  Irish  and  English,  and  now  the  sweating  system  has  extended  to  Jews  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  may  say  that  the  Jewish  sweaters'  victims  work  harder 
than  the  previous  two. 

1771.  You  are  speaking  of  the  East  End  of  London  all  the  time? 
1  am  speaking  generally. 

1772.  You  had  better  confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  London,  and  to 
the  East  End  of  London,  as  far  as  you  can,  because  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  Committee  ? 

And  1  should  like  to  give  your  Lordships  the  definition  of  a  sweater  before  I 
proceed,  in  order  to  show  how  labour  has  been  so  much  divided,  and  divided 
for  profit.    The  definition  of  a  sweater  is  this  :  the  word  sweat  derives  its 
origin  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  swat,  and  means  the  separation  or  extraction  of 
labour  or  toil  from  others  for  one's  own  benefit.    Any  person  who  employs 
others  to  extract  from  them  surplus  labour  without  compensation  is  a  sweater. 
A  middle-man  sweater  is  a  person  who  acts  as  a  contractor  for  labour  for  another 
man.    The  position  becomes  somewhat  aggravated  when  the  middleman  sweater 
employs  the  labour  himself  at  his  own  house  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a 
double  quantity  of  labour,  either  by  lowering  wages,  or  work  longer  hours. 
Further,  a  sweater  is  a  person  who  subdivides  an  industry  into  several  branches, 
also  by  not  teaching  an  apprentice  or  other  person  learning  a  trade  all  the 
details  connected  with  such  industry.    A  sweater  is  a  person  who  practices  a 
subdivision  of  labour  for  his  own  private  ends.    Now,  my  Lords,  you  will  find 
that  this  definition   speaks  of  a  sweater  as  subdividing  labour.    The  sub- 
divisions of  labour  in  the  tailoring  trade  would  be  about  25,  and  I  would  just 
proceed  to  explain.    I  heard  one  witness  say  that  the  subdivisions  in  our  trade 
were  only  three,  but  I  am  going  to  show  that  there  are  25  ;  this  is  done  in  order 
that  the  persons  who  do  a  particular  branch  of  industry  should  not  know  the 
value  of  the  labour  for  which  he  pays  the  other  person  who  does  the  other  part 
of  an  industry  ;  consequently  the  workers  are  left  in  ignorance  of  what  the  actual 
price  for  the  whole  garment  would  be.    First  of  all  there  are  the  coats  and  vests 
and  trousers;  that  is  three.    Take  the  coats  first;  ihey  are  again  subdivided 
into  a  baster,  presser,  machine-hand  for  each  machine,  under- presser,  button- 
holer,  and  a  girl  wUo  does  sucii  things  as  sewing  on  hangers  and  pulling  out 
bastes.    The  vests  are  again  subdivided  into  machine  and  felling  ;   a  waistcoat 
machine-hand  could  not  be  a  coat  machine -hand,  so  you  see  that  the  labour  is 
subdivided  there  again.     Now  we  come  to  the   trousers;   a  machine-hand 
finisher,  a  baster,  a  presser,  and  under- presser.    It  is  a  remarkable  thing  how 
these  people  are  unacquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  trade ;  the  person  who 

presses 
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presses  off  a  pair  of  trousers  could  not  press  off  a  coat,  and  the  person  who 
pressi's  a  coat  could  not  press  off  a  waistcoat,  but  the  one  who  presses  a  v/aist- 
coat  could  not  press  off  a  coat.  So  the  labour  is  so  much  subdivided  that  the 
worker  in  the  coat  trade  does  not  know  the  actual  price  given  for  the  whole 
garment,  unless  he  is  made  acquainted  with  it.  Now,  in  the  factories  the 
labour  is  divided  much  more  than  they  are  in  a  sweater's  den,  because  for 
suits  you  have  the  braiders,  and  a  braider  could  not  do  any  other  part  of  the 
machine  work,  such  as  putting  in  pockets.  You  have  another  class  of  raachine- 
hiind  who  do  tlie  stitch  work,  but  not  bound  work.  I  should  like  to  mention 
that,  in  order  to  become  a  practical  machinist,  one  must  learn  the  trade  for  about 
four  or  five  years.  You  see  the  labour  is  so  much  divided  that  one  does  not 
know  the  other  particular  part  of  the  branch  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  macliine- 
hand  or  a  presser  of  a  sweater  should  happen  to  stop  away  the  other  hands 
would  have  to  leave  off  work.  It  is  also  done,  again,  for  this  purpose,  tliat  w  hen 
a  man  or  a  woman  is  put  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  work  she  becomes  a 
specialist  in  that  particular  branch,  and  his  or  her  whole  mind  is  concentrated 
upon  that  particular  branch  of  the  work;  consequently,  he  or  she  would  turn 
out  a  double  quantity  of  that  particular  class  of  work  if  they  stick  to  it,  instead 
of  going  from  one  branch  of  the  work  to  the  other.  You  see  they  do  this  from 
the  more  economical  point  of  view  ;  that  is  our  great  objection.  If  the  labour 
was  not  so  much  subdivided  there  would  not  be  half  the  evils  connecti  d  with 
the  sweating  system.  I  have  written  out  a  statement,  which  1  will  read,  as  to 
the  arising  of  the  middleman  sweater.  INIy  definition  gave  the  sweater  as  the 
man  who  has  the  capital,  but  does  not  do  the  work  himself,  and  in  most  cases 
the  large  manufacturers  belonging  to  our  trade  do  not  understand  the  m  iking 
a  garment  at  all,  as  they  used  to  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  when  the  old 
City  Guilds  were  in  existence.  A  man  with  capital  now  invests  his  money  in 
order  to  get  some  profit  from  the  actual  workers.  He  employs  a  manager,  this 
manager  gives  the  work  out  to  a  middleman  (sometimes  he  understands  the 
work,  sometimes  he  does  not),  who  advertises  for  men  who  can  do  the  v/ork, 
and  the  men  who  apply  for  this  work  are  the  sweaters.  I  should  Lke  to 
mention  that  the  largest  number  of  sweaters  are  not  Jews ;  of  course,  in  the 
East  End  they  are,  but  if  you  take  it  generally,  they  are  not. 

1773-  When  you  speak  of  sweaters,  do  you  mean  tlie  masters  or  the  men  ? 

I  mean  the  masters;  the  men  are  not  sweater?,  the  men  are  sweatee'^.  The 
master  is  the  middleman  sweater,  but  the  man  with  the  capital,  who  employs 
the  sweatee,  is  a  sweater  himself. 

1774.  Lord  Clinton.^  Are  you  applying  this  to  the  tailoring  trade,  or  to  all 
trades  ? 

My  definition  applies  to  all  trades :  bootmaking,  sliirtmaking,  tailoring,  and 
all  the  trades  round.  Your  Lordshi()S  would  perhaps  like  to  have  explained  the 
rise  of  a  sweater,  and  then  I  will  go  on  to  show  the  present  legislation  to  arrest 
this.  I  will  also  show  the  number  of  societies  that  are  in  existence  at 
the  present  time  to  try  to  arrest  this  evil.  Then  1  will  prove  the  failure  of  both  ; 
likewise,  I  will  point  out  my  own  suggestions,  which  I  consider  would  be 
effectual. 

1775.  Earl  of  Onsloivr\  Do  you  mean  trade  unions,  or  societies  like  those  we 
have  had  mentioned  ? 

I  mean  trades  unions.  Tiie  capital  required  to  start  a  sweating  shop  is  very 
insignificant.  He  first  selects  a  room  in  his  house,  and  then  goes  to  a  friend, 
asking  for  a  loan  of  a  garment,  say  a  finished  coat,  as  a  sample,  to  take  on 
a  shop.  The  reason  wliy  he  does  this  is  because  the  man  is  only  a  specialist, 
such  as  a  machinist,  or  presser  ;  he  is  not  able  to  make  a  garment  right  out  by 
himself,  but  when  he  starts  a  sweating  shop  and  collects  the  machine  hands, 
pressers,  and  basters,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  master,  not  being  able  to  make  a 
coat  himself,  he  goes  to  another  man  who  has  a  coat  already  made,  and  asks  him 
for  the  loan  of  that  coat  as  a  sample  to  take  on  a  shop.  A  manager,  or 
foreman,  seeing  this  garment,  asks  him  whether  it  is  his  own,  and  of  course  he 
says  yes ;  the  sample  shown  is  a  very  good  one,  and  on  the  recommendation 
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of  the  sample  he  gives  him  work.  I  do  not  know  whether  tiie  foreman  knows 
that  he  is  not  a  tailor  himself,  but  I  know  of  two  foremen  wlio  know  tliat  the  very 
men  who  come  to  take  on  a  shop  nre  not  tailors  themselves,  because,  had  ihey 
been  they  would  not  have  degraded  themselves  to  go  and  make  a  coat  for  10<jf. 
or  1  s.,  such  as  is  given  out  by  HolHngton  and  Company,  one  of  the  hirgest 
iirms  in  the  east  of  Loudon. 

1776.  Chairman].  Is  there  no  security  required  ? 

Yes ;  I  am  corning  to  that.  I  may  mention  that  this  place  puts  out  the 
commonest  work  of  all,  and  it  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing  that  the  public 
should  be  allowed  to  be  deceived  in  that  fashion.  I  should  have  brought 
samples  with  me  of  the  [)articular  kind  of  cloth  which  is  made  up  into  coats,  but 
I  assure  your  Lordships  that  the  garments  made  out  of  this  cloth  do  not  last 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  Of  course  it  is  cheap  ;  nevertheless  the  workmen 
are  deceived  by  the  inferior  class  of  work.  While  1  am  on  this  subject  I  should 
suggest  that  a  kind  of  clause  should  be  put  in,  in  some  Act,  the  Adulteration 
Act,  for  instance,  asking  them  not  to  make  up  sucli  rubhish,  because  they  are 
only  deceiving  the  public  ;  and  in  fact  it  becomes  mucli  dearer  to  tlie  woikman, 
because  he  has  to  buy  four  or  five  of  these  coats  a  year  ;  otherwise,  if  they  were 
good  materials  and  workmanship,  he  would  have  to  buy  perhaps  one,  and  it 
would  help  him  in  the  same  way.  After  taking  on  a  shop  the  sweater  gives 
security,  and  then  receives  work.  His  next  move  is  to  strike  off  a  few  bills,  or 
to  advertise  for  "  hands,"  who  are  usually  quickly  forthcoming.  With  these  he 
strikes  a  bargain  for  a  daily  wage,  or  a  small  amount  for  each  garment  made,  in 
either  case  screwed  down  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  allowing  the  sweater 
a  tolerahly  good  ])rofit.  A  few  gas-burners  are  knocked  up;  the  two, 
three,  or  four  wretched  rooms  of  which  the  dilapidated  house  can  boast 
are  furnished  with  a  few  deal  tables  and  chairs;  each  room  is  filled  with 
from  eight  to  ten  persons,  mostly  girls,  to  whom  indeed  the  sweater  is 
rather  partial,  since  they  can  do  with  less  wages;  the  work  is  given  out, 
the  sewing  machine  strikes  up  its  rattling  noise,  and  another  sweating  shop 
is  started  somewhere  in  the  streets  right  and  lel't  of  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney- 
road,  and  Whitechapel-road,  in  Princes  street.  Church-street,  Brick-lane,  or 
Hanhury-street,  Spitalfields.  But  wherever  the  shop  may  he,  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  invariably  had.  Starting  with  little  or  no  capital,  the  sweater 
cannot  afford  to  make  his  rooms  fit  for  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  put ; 
con.-equently  nine  or  ten  people  are  crowded  into  a  room  barely  fit  for  three 
persons.  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  word  to  "  sweat,"  I  ought  in  fairness  to  the 
sweater  to  say  that  in  many  cases  he  works  just  as  hard  as  we  do,  and  it  is 
because  he  has  to  work  so  hard  that  we  have  to  work  still  harder  ;  and  it  is  on 
account  of  that  alone  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  system.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  particular  shop  that  gives  him  the  work.  If  we  were  to  go  to  the  shop 
and  say,  "Let  us  work  fewer  hours,"  they  would  say,  "  1  do  not  know  you."  So 
we  have  to  strike  against  the  very  man  we  are  employed  by,  though  he  works 
as  hard  as  we  do.  The  work  being  always  continued  till  late  at  night,  the  three 
or  four  gas-jets  vnay  be  found  flaring  in  one  room,  a  coke  fire  may  be  seen 
burning  dimly  in  the  wretched  fire-place,  sinks  are  untrapped,  closets  are 
without  water,  ami  altogether  the  sanitary  conditions  are  abominable.  In  this 
matter  the  inspectors  under  the  Factory  Acts  are  powerless,  sanitation  remaining 
exclusively  under  local  authority,  whose  functions  are  limited.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  your  Lordships  the  particular  clause  in  the  Factoiy  Act,  and  then 
I  will  ask  your  Lordships  also  for  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of 
1855;  I  will  point  out  where  the  two  powers  clash;  and  between  the  two  we 
suffer.  The  Rev,  Charles  King>ley  was  a  better  prophet  than  most  people 
thought  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  opinion  that,  large  as  the  "sweater"  and 
tailoring  community  generally  was  at  that  time,  they  would  enormously  increase 
in  future  years.  This  is  accounted  lor  by  the  short  term  of  apprenticeship,  as 
I  explained  before,  by  the  middleman  sweater,  and  likewise  the  manufacturer 
only  tea-hing  these  girls  for  one  month,  and  making  them  specialists  in  a 
particular  branch  of  their  work,  in  order  to  grind  more  profit  out  of  them.  I 
may  also  say  that  the  great  competition  in  the  East  End  of  London  does  not 
arise  from  the  foreign  pauper  immigration  chiefly,  but  from  those  towns  where 
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the  clothing  industry  is  carried  on.  I  must  travel  into  the  provinces,  because  I 
have  been  there,  and  I  know  that  in  the  provinces  very  few  foreigners  are 
engaged  in  the  tailoring-  trade,  chiefly  girls  who  are  ta  ;ght  for  only  one  or  two 
months,  ;ind  the  manufacturers  there  can  go  into  the  market  much  cheaper 
tiian  the  manufacturers  in  Loudon;  and  consequently  the  manufacturers  in 
London  must  try  to  reduce  his  price,  and  he  does  not  care  whether  he  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  but  he  wants  the  garments  made  at  the  cheapest ;  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  foreign  labour  so  much  it  is  cheap  labour;  and.  as  they  cannot 
get  sufficient  girls  here  to  do  that  particular  skilled  work,  as  I  will  show  later 
on,  with  a  Singers  sewing  machine,  consequently  they  reduce  our  wages,  and 
we  suH'er,  not  through  foreign  immigration  so  much,  but  on  account  of  the 
competition  in  the  provinces,  where  the  manufacturers  employ  girls. 

1777.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Which  are  the  principal  places  th;)t  employ  these 
persons  ? 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  Ghasgow,  Stroud,  Bristol,  and  several  other  places, 
but  chiefly  females  are  employed  there,  and  the  manufacturers  in  London 
cut  down  our  wages  iiere,  or  make  ns  work  longer  hours.  The  popular 
writer  I  have  mentioned  clearly  foresaw  that,  with  an  increased  population, 
there  must  ensue  a  correspondingly  increased  demand  for  clothing,  which,  in  its 
turn,  would  result  in  an  increased  number  of  sweaters.  But,  good  prophet  as 
he  was,  the  author  of  "  Alton  Locke  "  failed  to  see  another  cau>e  altogether 
beyond  the  economic  principle  of  demand  and  supply,  which,  slowly  but  surely, 
was  tending  to  increase  the  number  of  wretched  tailors  and  heartless  sweaters. 
As  I  explained  before,  tliereare  two  reasons  for  a  sweater  arising;  first,  because 
he  sees  the  amount  of  profit  in  some  casts  made  by  the  employer,  and,  secondly,, 
that  he  is  treated  so  badly;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  inhuman  conduct,  and  the 
long  hours  and  the  small  workshop,  enough  to  stifle  a  person,  made  it  so  hard 
that  he  thinks  he  would  rather  work  at  home,  and  be  his  own  master.  Of 
course  1  should  not  object  to  his  doing  that  himself,  but,  generally,  lie  takes  on 
one  hand,  two  hands,  or  three  hands,  and  does  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
previous  employer.  But  he  also  cheapens  labour  by  working  iiimself ;  in  this 
respect,  that  when  he  goes  into  the  shop  he  must  go  into  the  shop  where  his 
employer  goes  to,  or  to  another  sweater's  shop,  He  asks  for  work  ;  it  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  give  him  that  work  unless  he  does  it 
cheaper,  l)ecause,  he  says,  "I  have  got  my  men  to  work;  if  you  can  do  it 
cheaper  I  will  give  it  you."  "Very  well,"  he  says,  "1  will  work  an  hour 
longer  ;  I  have  taken  on  a  number  of  greeners."  And  at  the  place  where  I  am 
woi  king  now  a  greener  comes  in  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leaves  off  at 
10  o'clock  at  night ;  he  has  been  here  si.K  weeks  ;  and  I  begin  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  though  1  get  more 
wages  than  he  does,  in  six  months'  time  he  will  get  nearly  the  same  wages  as  I 
do,  and  I,  as  a  workman,  shall  have  to  go  and  seek  work  elsewhere.  What  I 
shall  suggest  by-and-by  is,  that  certain  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  them. 
When  an  aged  person  ( 1  am  speaking  of  "  greeners  "  now)  is  conveyed  to  a 
"  sweating"  shop  and  taught  to  make  up  cloth  into  a  particular  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, the  sweater  is  too  well  alive  to  his  own  interests  to  teach  the  person  the 
whole  of  the  trade,  as  I  have  explained  'nefore.  In  a  few  days  the  embryo 
tailors  are  proficient  in  their  work,  and,  in  return  for  the  merest  pittance,  are 
kept  in  close  bondage,  the  sweater  meanwhile  pocketing,  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  large  profits,  the  diffeience  between  the  price  he  pays  these  hapless 
people  and  that  which  he  would  have  paid,  in  the  usual  way,  to  any  of  the 
workmen  for  whom  he  might  have  advertised.  And  to  this  bondage 
they  have  to  submit  with  the  best  possible  grace,  since,  being  able 
only  to  do  one  part  of  a  garment,  or  one  particular  portion  of  work, 
they  are  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  other  employment.  If, 
however,  as  they  often  do,  they  manage  to  learn,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  the 
whole  of  their  trade  (and  it  is  very  seldom),  then,  by  dint  of  pinching  and 
starving  themselves  to  the  utn)ost  limits,  they  manage  to  scrape  together  suffi- 
cient to  start  a  sweating  establishment  of  their  own,  and  thus  the  ranks  of 
sweaters,  I  had  almost  said  slave-owners,  are  continually  increased.  Knowing, 
by  experience,  the  amount  of  work  which  their  employees  can  be  made  to  do, 
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and  the  hardships  to  wliich  they  have  perforce  to  submit,  their  hearts  are  as 
callous  as  those  of  their  late  employers.    But,  even  when  the  employee  is  kept 
at  one  particular  kind  of  work  throughout  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship,  as 
the  sweater  dehghts  to  call  it,  yet  he  can  often  manage  to  become  a  sweater. 
By  scraping  and  saving,  he  may  get  sufficient  capital  to  start  a  shop  (that  is 
about  2  /.),  and,  when  the  time  comes  when  he  must  look  for  "orders,"  he  can 
usually  get  a  sample  of  a  garment  from  another  sweater,  which,  by  passing  off 
at  the  clothing  establishment  as  being  of  his  own  make,  may  secure  him  the 
desired  orders.    Yet,  whether  the  ignorant  foreigner  or  the  skilled  journeyman 
starts  as  sweater,  there  is  still  left  to  suffer,  from  the  greed  of  the  others,  a  class 
the  least  able  to  bear  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  them ;  girls  and  women. 
Receiving  money  that  scarce  can  be  called  wages,  so  miserably  small  is  it  as 
compared  with  the  work  they  do  (working  from  10  to  15  hours  a  day  in  rooms 
devoid  of  the  most  simple  sanitary  arrangements),  iheir  daily  life  is  something 
not  far  short  of  martyrdom.    From  what  I  have  already  shown,  it  will  bt; 
evident  then  that  the  ranks  of  the  sweaters  are  continually  swelling,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  unless  some  i estrictions,  which  I  will  suggest  by-and-bye 
are  placed  on  them.    From  this  there  can  be  but  one  result;  a  result  that  is, 
ai  d  has  for  long  been,  making  itself  felt.    Competition  necessarily  cheapens 
labour ;  but  the  sweaters  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  suffer  in  their  own 
pockets  from  lower  prices.    Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  a  decrease 
in  profits,  which  they  could  very  well  afford,  they  make  their  hands  work  longer 
and  for  less  pay.    Of  course  1  hold  very  strong  opini(ms  on  the  question  of 
capital  and  labour.    Profit,  fairly  earned  and  fairly  paid  for,  is  right  enough ; 
but  profits,  and  exorbitant  profits  as  I  shall  prove,  made  by  a  system  of  cruel 
slavery  and  unjust  tyranny,  calls  for  the  censure  of  all  honourable  and  right 
dealing  men.    To  begin  with,  I  will  now  just  give  you  a  descriptive  account  of 
the  people  working  in  a  sweater's  den. 

1778.  Chairman.']  From  your  own  personal  experience? 

Yes  ;  I  have  had  about  14  years'  experience  in  sweaters'  dens, 

1779,  What  you  are  going  to  describe  to  the  Committee  you  have  seen  your- 
self ? 

I  have  worked  in  them ;  I  am  one  of  the  victims  myself.    To  begin  with,  1 
may  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  many  sweating  establishments  contain 
as  many  as  from  100  to  200  hands  (when  I  say  sweating  estabhshments  I  mean 
factories  ;  1  do  not  know  whether  the  people  call  it  a  factory  ;  to  me  it  is  really 
a  workshop,  or  I  would  rather  describe  it  as  a  modern  workhouse  ;  if  your  Lord- 
ships could  only  obtain  admission  to  any  of  these  places  you  would  see  the 
hardships  these  peo|)le  have  to  undergo  ;  a  workshop,  according  to  my  estima- 
tion, is  where  there  are  persons,  whether  it  is  one  or  two  persons,  employed  for 
profitfor  another  man).   The  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  sweating 
shops  of  the  East  End  is  20.    For  20  hands  thus  employed  there  is  an  average 
of  40  garments  per  day  to  be  made,  each  paying  ^s.    I  give  the  lowest  figure 
paid  as  affording  some  satisfaction  at  least  to  the  over  sensitive  sweater.    I  give 
3  s.  ;  though  I  have  said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  7  d.  and  1  s.  are  paid 
for  garments,  yet  there  are  garments  made  for  5.?.,  lO*  ,  andS*.  Perhaps 
your  Lordships  would  think  that  this  is  the  best  class  work;  it  is,  but  this  is 
sent  down  into  the  sweater's  den  and  made  for  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  10 
these  men  for  making  up  the  low  class  of  goods,  and  the  difference  between  the 
prices  is  pocketed  by  the  sweater.    The  income  then  for  these  40  garments 
would  mean  about  6  /.  per  day.    Now  coming  to  the  question  of  expenditure, 
1  must  first  enumerate  two  good  machinists,  whose  average  wages  per  day  of  14 
hours  is  6*.  each.    It  was  said  by  a  witness,  Mr.  Stephany  1  think,  that  they 
get  8  s.  and  9*.  a-day.    There  may  be  one  or  two  who  get  that ;  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  they  are  only  at  work  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week, 
and  that  they  only  have  two  or  three  months'  work  during  the  year,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  that  is  8  s.  a-day.    Of  course  the  time  I  am  networking  I 
must  eat,  and  pay  for  eating,  sleeping,  &c.  ;  what  I  am  earning  one  day  C(m- 
sequently  1  must  use  for  the  others  ;  that  is  not  8  s.  or  9  s.  a-day. 
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1779.  Earl  of  Onslow.l  How  much  is  it  ? 

If  there  are  iwo  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  I  get  85.,  as  Mr.  Stephany 
says  some  of  them  do,  I  get  now  /  for  14  hours  ;  by  a  M'orking  day  I  m^an 
lOj  hours,  the  same  as  a  girl  would  work;  that  is  not  even  7s.  a  day. 

i78.>.  Chairman.']  You  are  describin-^  the  class  of  people  who  work  in  a 
sweater's  den  t 

Yes.  I  must  first  enumeiJite  two  good  machinists,  whose  average  wanes  per 
day  of  14  hours  is  (is.  each.  These  are  probably  about  the  highest  p.iid  workers 
in  the  ( mploy  of  the  sweater,  in  consideration  of  their  work  recjuiriiig  slightly 
more  skill.  Then  there  are  three  other  "  plain"  machinists,  doing  the  hardest 
part  of  the  day's  work,  who,  working  for  the  >ame  number  of  hours,  are  rewarded 
with  the  handsome  sum  of  2*.  eaeh.  Now  although  the  "  plain "  machinists 
are  not  so  skilled  as  the  good  ones,  yer  they  are  made  to  work  much  harder, 
because  more  work  is  put  on  to  them,  as  there  is  more  plain  work  to  be  done 
by  a  good  machinist. 

17S1,  Will  you  explain  the  terms? 

Plain  work  is  plain  si  wing  of  seams.  I  have  brought  some  few  goods  here 
to  sliow  the  number  of  pieces  and  the  mode  of  working.  These  {pointing)  are 
straight  seams  ;  these  are  pockets ;  pockets  are  put  in  by  the  skilled  macliinist, 
while  the  straight  seams  are  done  by  the  plain  machinist.  This  seam  and  that 
seam  of  the  sleeve  {pointin(/}  are  done  by  the  plain  machinist  ;  the  cuff  is  done 
bv  tiie  "good"  macliiiiist.  The  good  machinist  has  to  sew  it  in  the  arm-hole  ; 
that  is  his  work  ;  th  ugh  the  ])lain  seaming  is  much  harder  than  this,  yet  she  or 
he  receives  a  much  lower  sum  for  doing  the  hardest  part  of  the  work.  That  is 
on  account  of  not  having  a  long  term  ot'  apprenticeship  and  being  unacquainted 
with  the  skilled  part  of  the  work.  Next  in  the  Hst  come  a  couple  of  "  pressors." 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  woeful  discrepancy  in  the  wages  earned,  for  while  one 
*' presser,"  for  a  day  of  15  hours,  gets  Os.  (and  I  may  mention  that  the 
"  pressor "  due.^  work  an  hour  longer  than  the  machinist  or  "  baster,"  thougli 
there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  do  so  ;  but  under  the  pi'esent  circumstances  the 
machine-hand  is  otf  about  9  o'clock,  and  he  finishes  the  last  garment,  or  nearly 
so.  Now  the  "  presser  "  cannot  press  otf  the  garment  at  the  same  time  that 
the  machine-land  has  got  it  in  hand;  so  consequently  the  "presser"  has  to 
wait  while  the  machine-hand  is  finishing,  thougli  there  is  no  nece.-sity  for  this  : 
the  sv/cater  makes  him  work  an  hour  longer  for  the  same  money)  ;  the  other, 
the  under-presser,  probably  becauoC  he  has  to  work  harder,  for  I  am  unable 
to  see  any  other  reason,  gets  a  less  sum,  is  in  receipt  of  the  liberal  wage 
of  Is  |jer  day,  and  he  again  has  to  work  much  harder  than  the  more  skilled 
"  presser  ;"  it  is  because  he  has  n<»t  served  his  term  of  appreniiceship  ;  I 
would  lerin  a  term  of  apprentice-hip  four  or  five  years  ;  so  he  is  unable 
to  do  that  skilled  part  of  the  pressing,  and  consequently  has  not  that  amount 
of  skill  that  the  other  one  has ;  he  lias  to  work  much  harder,  because  he 
has  to  be  submissive  to  the  employer;  and  he  would  say  to  him,  '  If  you  do 
not  like  it,  go  ;  1  can  gi  t  another  man  that  I  can  teach  in  a  month,  and 
he  will  do  the  same  work  as  yourself;"'  and  this  man  is  bound  to  submit 
to  these  hardships,  and  work  for  a  h  ss  sum  until  he  liecomes  proficient  from 
seeing  the  other  presser  doing  that  skilled  pait;  I  may  mention  that  the 
workmen  among  themselves  are  very  generous  to  each  other;  they  will  sliow 
each  other  how  to  do  their  work  while  tiie  swditer  is  looking  away  ;  but  while 
the  sweater  is  looking  on  he  will  not  allow  any  person  to  show  others  because 
he  says,  You  are  wasting  my  time."  The  "  baster  "  stands  next  with  6  s.  per 
day,  and  then  come  three  hands,  usually  girls,  with  10*.  per  week  each,  or 
]  8  d.  for  a  day's  work  of  13  hours.  In  addition,  there  are  three  apprentices, 
wiio,  as  a  consideration  for  a  hard  day's  work,  are  awarded  with  4  d.,  their 
standing  wage  being  2  s.  per  week.  Next  come  the  button-iiulers,  who  are 
engagcil  on  piece-work,  and  receive  (;ne  halfpenny  for  every  button-iiole  worked. 
There  being  usually  four  button-holes  in  eacl.  garment,  the  40  garments  given 
out  bring  up  their  earnings  to  6  s.  8  d.  per  day.  The  trimmings  generally 
average  2  s.  per  day  ;  the  rent  of  the  rooms  (I  am  only  talking  about  the  work- 
shop ;  some  of  the  sweaters  occupy  four  or  five  rooms  themselves,  but  I  cannot  see 
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why  the  workers  s-hould  pay  for  what  the  sweater  occupies  for  himself)  runs 
(and  this  is  a  hberal  calculation)  to  2*.  \0\  d.,  the  fire  and  gas  nect-ssitate 
another  2  s.,  while  the  barrow  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  work  to  the 
clothing  estabhshnient  involves  an  outlay  of  2d.  This  means  a  total;  hut  I 
must  stop.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  give  the  sweater  credit  for  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  liberality.  You  heard  the  tirst  witness  state  that  the 
sweater  treats  his  hands  to  tea  and  coffee.  Now  it  is  only  fair,  after  the 
censure  I  have  dealt  out,  that  I  should  mention  the  fact  that  the  sweater  is  a 
generous  man.  He  treats  his  hands  to  tea  and  coffee  !  Heavens  !  The  veriest 
cur  would  turn  in  di>gust  from  the  vile  mixtuie  (it  is  not  tea  and  coffee) 
upon  which  the  sweater  bestows  the  libel  of  tea  and  coffee.  A  statist  would 
thoroughly  ponder  over  the  mysterious  mixtui  e  before  he  wouhl  venture  to  fix 
any  value  upon  the  horrible  stuff.  Not  being  a  statist,  I  give  it,  without  com- 
punction, the  value  of  4  d.,  and  leave  the  "  sweater  "  to  chuckle  over  the  three- 
pennyworth  extra  of  generosity  with  which  he  has  btcn  accredited.  Reckoning 
all  tliese  items  together,  1  bring  the  total  expenditure  to  2  lis.  -i  d.;  and 
even  then  the  sweater  must  give  me  credit  fur  deahng  with  him  in  a  very  liberal 
manner.  Subtracting  this  from  the  6  /.  earned  on  the  40  garments,  1  find  the 
sweater  pocketing  at  the  end  of  each  day  the  total  profit  of  3  I.  S  s.  II  h  d. 
What  mu^t  be  the  profits  of  those  sweaters  who  employ  10  times  as  many  hands^ 
1  leave  your  Lordship^,  to  guess.  The  figures  mentioned  seem  incredible,  and 
will  doubtless  be  warmly  disputed  ;  1  can  only  repeat  that  I  have  <;ivea  the  most 
liberal  calculation,  and  igive  them  on  my  own  authority,  having  spent  nearly  a 
lifetime  among  the  sweaters,  and  made  it  my  special  business  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  the  sweater's  income  and  expenditure.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  this  enormous  profit  is  due  lo  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
tailors  and  tailoresse?,  and  the  consequent  competition  for  work  and  the  cutting 
down  of  the  wages.  We  bestow  the  name  of  "  tailors  and  tailoresses  "  upon 
them,  but  you  could  not  call  a  person  a  tailor  or  tailoress  unless  they  are  com- 
pletely so.  If  a  person  only  knows  a  machine  or  ho\>  to  press,  he  is  only  a 
divisional ist,  and  what  your  Lordships  could  do  is  to  put  such  restrictions  as  I 
may  suggest  later,  to  make  these  persons  practical  tailors,  and  more  independent 
of  their  employers.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  might  be  interesting  to  remark 
that  whereas  in  1841  there  were  6,142  tailors  and  tailoresses  in  England  and 
Waks,  and  3,252  in  London  alone,  their  number  was,  accordi  ig  to  the  last 
Census  Returns  (for  1881)  in  England  and  Wales,  52,980,  while  in  the 
metroijolis  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  present  year  there  are  as  many  as  20,000 
tailors  and  tailoresses. 

1782.  How  are  these  calculated;  by  whom? 
By  the  Census  Retarns. 

1 783.  The  last  Census  ? 

The  1881  Census  Returns.    I  have  ta'^en  the  Census  Returns  from  1881. 

1784.  Earl  of  07isluw~\  I  suppose  everybody  who  works  in  a  tailor's  shop,  or 
works  at  tailoring,  would  be  returned  in  the  Census  as  a  tailor  ? 

Yes,  though  he  was  only  a  divisionalist, 

1  785.  In  the  figures  you  have  just  mentioned  he  would  be  so  treated  ? 

Yes.  At  the  same  time,  these  fii^ures  are  conclusive  in  their  testimony  as  to 
the  tyranny  and  over-reaching  of  the  sweaters.  They  censure  in  unmistakeable 
terms  the  conduct  of  tlie  sweatees;  not  men,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  thousands 
of  hapless  beings  wearing  their  lives  out  for  the  merest  pittance,  yet  manage  to 
screw  out  of  every  20  of  tailors  and  tailoresses  a  profit  of  3/.  10  5.  per  day. 
Ihese  are  the  middlemen  sweaters  who  get  this  profit.  And  these  sweaters 
will  take  any  room  for  a  workshop,  and  they  will  make  a  workshop  in  any 
place  ;  sometimes  it  is  in  the  backyard,  and  if  there  is  yard  enougli,  they  will 
ask  the  landlord  to  build  a  kind  of  a  workshop,  and  the  landlord  consents  to  it 
and  charges  them  As.  ox  bs.  a  week  extra.  In  Plumber's- row,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  row  of  houses  ;  I  remember  the  time  when  there  were  large  yards 
there.  The  landlord,  by  the  way  (I  do  not  care  to  shelter  any  one,  whether  it 
is  against  me  or  for  me),  is  a  member  of  my  own  nationality ;  he  was  induced 
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to  build  a  large  number  of  these  workshops,  and  he  chargt^s  them  As.  or  bs.  l 
week  ;  not  that  they  !-houhl  pay  oft'  tbe  cost  of  the  building,  but  continually. 
!  should  not  so  much  object  if  he  charged  them  the  amount  paid  for  building 
those  v.ork?h('ps  besides  his  rent,  but  inste.id  of  that  lie  charges  them  this 
continually  ;  there  is  no  end  of  paying. 

ijSG.  I  suppose  you  assume  that  the  rent  of  those  is  considiraldy  more  than 
the  intei-fst  on  the  outlay  ^ 

Exactly  so.  The  sanitation,  as  I  explniued,  is  very  bad.  There  has  been  a 
certain  clause  inserted  in  the  Factory  Act  regulating  the  number  of  hours  which 
says,  that  shcukl  a  sweater  require  to  work  over-tiu-e,  he  should  write  out  a  notice 
from  a  book,  called  No.  40,  su|)plied  to  him.  Waterlow  supplies  these  books 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  JNow  I  will  just  point  out  to  your  Lorc'ships  the  manrier  in 
which  these  sweaters  evade  the  Acl  ;  and  \  have  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Lake- 
man  ov<  r  and  over  again.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Lakeman  and  the  very  few 
inspectors  under  him,  work  very  li:!ril,and  have  been  working  very  hard  lately, 
but  there  is  no  machine  ry  at  the  back  oftliein  ;  and  if  you  put  ou  a  dozen  more 
inspectors  at  the  East  End,  it  would  have  no  result,  because  they  have  no 
machinery  to  woi  k  with. 

1787.  "What  do  you  mean  by  "no  machinery  ?  " 

1  mean  being  arnied  with  an  Act  that  would  give  them  more  power.  One  of 
the  most  ('eploral)le  features  in  (onnection  with  the  sweating  systtm,  perhaps 
the  nio^t  depIoral)le,  is  the  sro.-s  disregard  by  the  sweater  of  all  sanitary  laws  ; 
his  utter  indifference  to  the  demands  of  common  drcency.  Without  except  on, 
the  dens  of  the  sweateis  are  the  tnost  filthy,  poisonous,  soul-and-body  killing 
places  imaginable.  I  know,  in  mauy  ca'^es^  that  |)ersons  become  consumptive,  as 
I  "ill  j)r()ve  later  ou  frou*  medical  evidence,  on  account  of  the  insufficient 
oxysien  breathed  by  the  workers ;  they  must  necessarily  become  consumptive, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  danger  to  society,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  England  itself,  that 
a  body  of  workers  should  he  consumptive  where  any  such  thing  could  be  easily 
altered. 

1788.  Chairman.^  Will  you  give  the  Committee  details  of  the  sanitary 
ai  rangements  of  a  sweater's  den  with  which  you  are  acquainted  r 

Tliere  is  one  w.  c.  for  all  the  workers;  there  are  about  14  ;  besides  that, 
the  sweater  lets  out  \\\o  rooms  to  families,  consisting  of  eight  or  10  per-ons 
altogether  it  might  be  22  ;  ihcre  is  only  one  w.  c.  for  both  males  and  females 
of  the  workshop,  also  for  the  tenants.  1  had  a  conveisation  with  the  sani- 
tary inspector  of  St.  George's,  and  I  complained  to  him  about  it,  and  I 
point'  (1  out  the  Public  Health  Act  to  him,  and  he  showed  me  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  London  but  oidy  to  rural  and  ur  lan  districts.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
clau>e  that  it  should  apply  to  London  ;  that  we  should  have  two  w.  c.'s  for  males, 
and  ft-males  in  workshops.  The  sanitary  inspector  of  St.  George's  tells  me  that 
the  niedical  officer  of  St.  George's  says,  that  one  w.  c.  is  (]uite  sufficient  for 
20  persons  in  a  house,  so  that  he  has  nothing  10  do  with  whctlier  it  is  males  or 
females,  as  lung  as  there  are  no  u'.ore  than  20  persons  ;  but  there  are  places 
where  there  are  more  than  20,  but  they  will  not  have  two  w.  c.'s,  for  this  reason^ 
because  when  a  sanitary  inspector,  on  the  application  of  tlie  medical  officer,  gO'  S 
to  the  sweater  and  .•^ays,  "  I  want  you  to  make  two  w.  c.'s,  you  have  got  more 
than  20  persons  in  tlje  huuse,'*  "  V ery  well,"  he  rephes,  "  I  cannot  make  anotlier 
w.  c  ,"  oi-  my  landlord  wdl  not;  I  will  reduce  my  hands  "  He  reduces  his 
hand>  while  he  is  slack  in  work  ;  that  will  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
medical  officer's  statement,  20  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  get  busy  he  will 
put  in  his  workshop  another  two  or  another  I'uur,  so  you  see  there  is  no  actual 
guide  as  to  these  20  at  all  I  should  certainly  force  them  to  have  two  or  three 
of  these  w.  c.'s,  whether  there  are  20  or  not  20,  hut  where  there  are  males  and 
females  working  together  in  one  woikshop  there  should  he  w.  c.'s  for  them 
separately,  and  also  a  w.  c.  for  the  te  nants  as  vv.ll.  The  decency  is  of  course 
very  had  when  there  is  a  female  going  to  the  w.  c.  and  a  male  aiso  wants  to  u^e 
the  same  compartment  at  the  same  time ;  the  female  has  to  pass  thro.igh  the 
men  and  the  men  know  where  these  females  are  going  to,  and  consequently  there 
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are  jokes  pasi=ed  by  these  men,  which  the  girls  naturally  do  not  like ; 
and  the  girls  become  acquainted  with  tht'se  jokes  by-and-by,  and  of  course 
I  leave  your  Lordshij.s  t>  guc^s  what  follows  from  the  girls  hearing  such 
remarks  as  these.  These  things  i.nust  be  explained  to  your  Lordships,  because 
1  beheve  tliis  inquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  everything  explained  t  )  your 
Lordsliips  to  con:-ider  these  things,  and  this  is  a  very  impDrtant  point  which  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  on.  At  least,  if  we  cannot  get  anything  else,  let  us  have  a 
saiiilary  woikshop,  and  have  a  little  common  decency  about  it.  I  should  like 
to  describe  mv  workshop.  The  workshop  1  am  working  in  is  in  the  yard,  a  place 
built  in  wiiat  w:is  previously  a  yard  ;  now  it  is  a  workshop.  There  are  three 
machines  in  work,  one  tin  place,  and  eight  or  nine  gaslights.  There  is  a  skylight 
also,  l)ut  when  the  windows  are  broken  in  the  skyhght  it  is  covered  with  pitces 
of  rag,  so  when  it  is  raining,  the  same  as  it  was  yesterday,  we  are  treated  to  a 
free  bath.  If  we  sav,  "  Look  here,  the  rain  is  coming  in,  I  cannot  work,"  the 
sweater  will  say,  "  If  you  cannot  work  go  home  ;"  but  a  workuian  cannot  afibrd 
to  go  home,  he  wants  to  get  his  living. 

lySq.  flow  many  of  you  are  working  there  ? 

Foiirt(en  or  15  altogether,  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more,  it  all  depends 
upon  tile  work  <iS  it  comes  in. 

1 7go.  How  large  is  the  room  ? 

It  will  be  about  nine  feet  square.  They  are  closely  packed.  The  skylight 
cannot  be  opened  because  the  string  is  broken  ;  they  will  not  trouble  to  have 
new  strings  put  on  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  bit  of  fresh  air.  The  door  is 
also  closed  at  night  because  it  is  too  draughty  to  have  the  whole  of  the  doors 
open  ;  be>ides,  it  will  blow  a  lot  of  work  off  the  table.  Just  imagine  that ;  it 
means  14  or  15  persons  working  in  a  room  nine  feet  sc^uare,  a  coke  fire  in  the 
fireplace,  and  gas  being  thrown  off,  and  eight  or  nine  ga-lights  burning,  besides 
the  breathing  of  the  workers  themselves.  1  have  quite  sufficiently  described 
that  particular  kind  of  workshop,  and  I  can  only  say  we  are  closely  packed. 
I  will  show  later  on  ihat  a  person  should  not  work  in  a  workshop  unless  he  has 
nine  square  feet  space  for  him-elf,  and  can  breathe  400  cubic  feet  of  air.  I  vs'ill 
also  point  out  from  the  Factory  Inspector's  Re))ort  the  cubic  feet  of  air  breathed 
by  those  persons;  in  some  cases  it  is  130.  There  is  m.ore  cubic  feet  space 
allowed  in  a  prison  and  in  hospitals.  Iksidcs,  in  a  workshop,  1  consider  that 
there  should  be  more  cubic  feet  allowed  than  in  a  prison  or  a  hospital,  as  the 
Reverend  Ward  Beeclier  jioiiited  out  some  time  ago.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
show  how  the  sweaters  evade  the  Factory  Act,  by  a  trick  on  this  book,  No.  40. 
I  suggested  an  alteration  to  Mr.  Lakeman.  but  he  has  no  power  himself;  he  is 
simply  an  inspector,  and  has  no  voice  in  the  legislation.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
this  result  is  due  as  much  to  the  ignorance  of  the  sweater  (some  sweaters  are 
ignorant  ot  the  Act  itself)  as  to  the  selfish  greed  of  the  landlord;  but  whether 
the  fault  lies  with  the  landlord  or  ihe  sweater  the  result  is  ihe  same  ;  th^'  work- 
people are  the  sufferers.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  most  ot  the  window  panes 
are  bioken  and  filled  up  with  canvas.  Under  these  circumstances  ventilation  is 
a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  light  being  excluded  to  a  large  extent  bv  the 
canvas,  the  gas  is  kept  burning  for  the  greater  part  of  the  15  or  16  hours',  the 
wind  finds  its  way  through  the  apertures;  a  coke  fire  is  kept  burning  (!  have 
already  given  an  account  of  a  sweater's  den,  because  your  Lordships  asked  me  to 
explain  one),  and  thus  we  have  a  condition  of  things  essentially  favourable  to  a 
speedy  contraction  of  lung  or  heart  disease.  The  probability  is  too  that  there 
is  a  broken  skylight  in  the  room,  by  whicii  the  workpeople  are  often  treated  to 
a  free  shower-bath.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  for  mv  work,  such  as  I  will 
describe  later  on,  for  working  Singer's  sewing  machine,  you  require  plenty  of 
light,  especially  for  tlie  needle.  I  have  had  two  of  my  fingers  off  on  account  of 
insufficient  light,  and  light,  1  think,  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  workers.  1  should  like  to  bring  a  machine  here  just  to  describe  it,  because 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  described  {a  sewing  machine  ivas  brought). 
This  is  a  Singer's  sevAing  machine,  the  latest  improveriient,  for  both  males  and 
females.  A  few  years  ago  that  was  one  of  the  heaviest  machines ;  a  female 
could  not  work  upon  it.    This  is  the  way  in  which  the  machine  is  placed.  Our 
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hands  mu^t  be  kept  close  to  the  needle  bar,  consequently  you  want  the  light  just 
below  the  table;  but  if  the  light  is  above  it  throws  flie  Hght  on  the  top  of  the 
maehine  and  on  my  head,  but  does  not  show  any  light  here  {pointing)  at  all : 
consequently  we  have  to  strain  our  eyes  and  chance  having  a  finger  off.  I 
will  show  your  Lordships  that  1  have  a  finger  off  {the  Witness  showed  his  hand). 
When  we  want  to  have  the  light  down  here  {pointing},  and  the  light  is  above, 
we  must  necessarily  strain  our  eyes.  This  {pointing)  is  plain  seammg,  but 
when  it  comes  to  putting-  in  a  pocket  like  this  {pointing  to  a  pocket),  which 
requires  careful  skill  and  attention,  you  must  have  a  great  deal  of  light  to  do 
this ;  and  however  skilled  a  man  may  be,  if  he  has  got  insufficient  light,  he 
cannot  turn  out  the  work  as  good  as  he  would  like  to.  The  public  are  of  course 
thereby  losers.  As  a  good  mechanic  I  would  like  to  do  my  work  right,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  [)ublic,  but  when  by  the  neglect  of  the  landlord  or  the  sweater,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  I  am  prevented  from  giving  a  mechanic  or  worker  a  good 
article,  which  I  can  do  in  the  time  (and  a  large  number  of  us  could  make  the 
thing  good  as  easily  as  bad,  but  on  account  of  the  insufficient  light  we  are 
unable,',  then  the  public  is  defrauded  by  bad  workmanship,  as  well  as  defrauded 
by  the  common  class  of  the  material.  And  then  the  worker  himself  has  to 
strain  his  eyes.  1  have  glasses  with  me  which  1  must  wear  when  I  do  par- 
ticular work,  and  even  then  I  have  great  difficulty  in  seeing  my  work  tluit  it 
shall  be  done  right.  So  you  see  the  great  difficulty  we  have,  and  the  great 
complaint  there  is  also  of  insufiicient  light,  besides  the  bad  ventilation  and 
sanitation. 

1791.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  The  insufficient  light,  to  a  certain  extent,  arises 
from  the  rooms  being  so  crowded  r 
Insufficient  natural  light. 

179'j.  There  might  be  a  good  light  in  the  room  for  three  or  four  machines, 
and  not  for  seven  or  eight 
Yes. 

1793.  Chairman.']  What  I  understand  you  complain  of  ia  the  light  coming 
from  above  ? 

"\  es,  and  also  from  the  sides,  which  Avould  be  insufficient  light.  For  instance, 
coming  from  this  window  you  want  a  base  winilow,  so  that  the  light  should 
come  here  {pointing)  as  well.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  dwelling  rooms 
are  used  as  workshops.    They  have  never  been  adapted  as  workshops. 

1794.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  windows  must  be 
specially  constructed  to  give  a  sufficient  light  ? 

Yes. 

1795.  Point  out  how  ? 

I  would  have  that  window  {pointing  to  the  ivindow)  lower  down,  taking  part 
of  that  wood  away  {pointing).  We  want  that  a  workshop  should  be  specially 
constructed.  1  point  out  in  my  suggestions  that  no  workshop  should  be  allowed 
to  be  opened  unless  approved  by  a  sanitary  inspector. 

1796.  Piarl  of  Limerick.]  You  want  a  low  light,  and  to  face  that  light  ? 

Yes ;  tlie  sweater  will  put  me  anywliere ;  for  instance,  right  over  there 
{pointing)  if  they  have  a  number  of  machines. 

1797.  Lord  Clinton.~\  Is  the  gas  arranged  specially  for  your  work  ? 
Yes,  that  is  bound  to  be  arranged. 

1 798.  You  are  only  speaking  of  daylight  ? 
Yes. 

1799.  The  gas  is  properly  arranged? 

Yes,  this  side  {describing  it)  ;  just  as  I  have  got  the  gashght  fixed  I  want 
the  light  fixed  by  day.  The  sweater  will  put  me  anywhere  if  he  wants  another 
machine  to  work  with.  He  can  see  to  work  himself,  he  says;  but  here 
{piAnting)  is  the  machine;  he  is  a  baster  who  has  become  a  sweater,  and  does 
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not  understand  the  machine  work  himself ;  consequently  lie  looks  upon  it  like 
any  other  machine,  that  can  work  anyh(-w.  And  that  is  what  we  ought  to  stop; 
we  ought  not  to  allow  any  man  who  does  not  nnderstaiul  tliC  practical  work  to 
become  a  master. 

i8no.  Chairman^  Take  this  room;  I  umlerstand  you  could  make  a  light 
this  side,  and  yon  could  not  arrange  this  room  so  tliat  tin  y  could  work  eiilier 
there  or  here  {pointing)  '! 

If  the  machine  were  ploci  d  over  ihcrc  I  coukl  nut  work.  I  might  he  ahle  to 
do  plain  sewing-,  hut  when  it  comes  to  putting  in  pockets,  which  i-<  veiy  difficult 
and  requires  ascertain  amount  of  skill  to  do,  a  ])OcI<et  of  this  kind  {jiointinf/)  in 
a  coat  or  in  a  jacket,  you  want  a  certain  amount  of  hglit. 

1801.  Yon  must  have  the  light  from  bt-low  ? 

The  ligl.t  must  face  tlie  whole  of  this  front  ;  the  ])anes  of  the  windows  should 
be  constructed  in  such  a  fashion  tliat  the  lig  t  should  cover  the  whole  of  that 
front  ;  I  do  not  want  the  light  ftir  the  wheel  at  all,  and  if  tins  machine  is  placed 
this  way  {describing  it)  in  an  oidinary  sweater's  den,  1  have  got  the  light 
here  {pointing).  Th;it  is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  the  sweaters'  dens  are 
not  constructed  for  workshops  at  ail,  and  which  !  consiri'  r  ought  not  to  he 
allowed.  The  sweater  is  a  veritable  despot  in  his  woikrooms.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  any  vacancy  can  be  speedily  filled  ;  that  is,  if  I  make  any 
complaint  about  the  light,  or  tiie  sanitation,  or  anything  else,  the  slightest 
murmur  is  met  by  him  with  an  injunction  to  go  elsewhere.  Regard  for  common 
decency  is  unknown  in  sweating  shops  ;  one  place  of  accommodaiion,  and  that  the 
most  filthy  and  malodorous,  serving  for  as  many  as  20  workpe  ople  of  both  sexes. 
In  the  place  which  I  work  in  now  it  is  sucli  that  you  cannot  go  into  it  Ht  all, 
and  of  course  a  female  does  not  wish  to  go  into  a  place  ot  that  description  ; 
consequently,  though  she  requires  to  go,  she  remains  in  the  workshop  until  she 
goes  home,  and  fancy  a  female  sitting  in  that  state  ei^ht  or  nine  hours.  Of 
course  her  health  must  certainly  break  down  ;  and  it  is  likewise  injurious,  not 
only  to  herself,  but  also  to  the  offspring,  because  they  have  a  sickly  offspring  at 
the  same  time.  Worse  than  all,  it  is  disjdayed  in  all  it;^  horrible  nakedness 
within  the  workrooms.  The  place  where  1  wc^rk  now,  the  w.c.  is  outside  the 
■workshop,  but  in  a  large  number  of  workshops  the  w.c.  is  inside  the  workshops, 
and  not  only  that,  it  is  close  to  a  fire.  Should  there  be  any  danger  of  afire  from 
the  gas  or  Ironi  the  fire-place  itself,  a  person  could  hardly  g.^t  out  in  rime  to 
save  himself ;  and  1  consider  that  as  theatres  and  otiier  public  places  are 
inspected  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Works,  a  workshop,  or 
a  factory  as  you  m.iy  term  it,  v\ith  200  <  r  300  hands,  should  al-o  be  under  the 
same  supervision,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  who  are  work'  rs.  I  see  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  a  body  of  workers  going  to  a  public  building  and 
people  going  into  a  theatre. 

1802.  When  you  say  that  the  w.c.  is  in  the  workshop,  do  you  mean  there  is 
no  partition,  no  door? 

There  is  a  door  to  the  w.c,  but  no  partition  to  the  w.c.  I  saw  one  parti- 
cular case  in  Princess-street,  and  that  is  one  of  the  nicest-looking  streets  in  the 
East  End  of  London  ;  no  one  would  think,  from  the  outside  appearance,  that 
thtre  is  any  sweater's  place  at  the  back.  Mr.  Fromberg  or  Cohen  is  the  name; 
I  do  not  know  the  number,  but  there  is  a  lodging-house  next  to  it.  Here  is  the 
fire-place  {explaining) ;  the  w.c.  is  next  to  tliat  ;  it  cuts  off  the  diagonal  here; 
the  end  of  the  door  when  opened  touches  the  stove  ;  so,  should  a  fire  arise, 
the  person  inside  must  be  burnt.  Not  only  that,  but  when  you  go  inside  you 
can  feel  the  heat  from  the  door.  The  factory  inspector,  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
is  a  most  assiduous  individual,  but  the  sweater  is  too  sharp  for  him.  I  may 
mention  that  the  sweaters  have  two  a>sociations  ;  they  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  consider  how  they  should  evade  the  Act ;  besides,  they  have  a  fund,  so  that 
if  the  Act  is  evaded,  and  a  fine  is  placed  upon  them,  the  fine  comes  out  of  this 
common  fund ;  so  practically  it  does  not  injure  the  sweater  at  all,  and  so  he 
can_  go  on  evading,  and  laugh  at  the  legislation.  Book  No.  40  was  a  wise 
mstuution,  a  grand  innovation,  but,  well,  there  are  i)rinters  who  can  manage 
to  supply  as  many  No.  40  hooks   as  the  sweater   chooses  to   buy.  A 
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wwd   of  explination  is  required.    A  clause  in  tiie  Factory  Acts  provides 
that  the  employers  of  juvenile  liands,  girls  and  lads  under  age,  shall  have 
on  thrir  premises  a  book  technically  known  as  No.  40.    In  appearance  this 
book  resembles  the  ccmventional  cheque  book  with  its  counterfoil.    Should  the 
viamg  hands  be  retjuired,  us  they  are  nearly  all  required,  to  stay  at  work  beyond 
their  legal  hours,  it  is  the  duty  oi  the  sweater  to  fill  up  one  of  the  ])agcs  of 
book,  N  o.  40,  together  wiih  the  counterfoil,  giving  particulars  regarding  the  time 
during  which  he  wishes  the  younger  hands  to  stay.    It  is  done  in  this  way: 
this  sip  he  has  to  sign,  '.\ith  the  date  and  the  time,  say  one  or  two  hours,  wliich 
he  wislies  to  work  overtime;  be  must  copy  tins  slip  on  the  counterfoil,  send  this 
slip  away  to  the  factory  inspector  ;  then  the  factory  inspector  knows  he  has 
been  working  on  this  particuh.r  niuht.     Ihit  ihese  sweaters  have  two  books.  No. 
40.    In  the  event  of  tl'.e  inspeetor  jiutting  in  an  appearance  after  the  legal 
hours  (that  is,  after  eight  o'clock),  and  findini:  the  young  hands  at  work,  it  is 
the  province  of  the  sweater  to  produce  the  bnok  containing  the  used  counterfoil 
(he  ha?  sent  one  slip  away  ;  then  he  must  produce  the  counterfoil  to  show  that 
h(?  has  already  complied  with  the  Acts),  together  with  the  corresponding  shp 
which  has  been  torn  out.    But,  however,  the  visits  of  the  inspector  aft^r  the  legal 
1  ours  are  by  no  means  frequent,  and  should  he  not  put  in  an  appearance,  the 
duplicate  No.  40  is  n)ade  to  do  duty  instead ;  with  the  result  that  the  inspector 
is  bamboozled  into  believing  that  by  some  my.sterious  coincidence  the  late 
nights  are  tliose  oidy  when  he  deigns   to   visit   the   sweating   shop-:,  in 
which   thev  have   two  books;    cne    is    kept  a^  a    forged    one,    and  one 
is   an  ordinary  book ;    they   are  both   alike,   but   one   is   kept   to  show 
the  inspector,  while  the  other  is  kept  to  do  the  work  of  kee[)ing  tlie  girls 
at  work  late  hours.    Here  {jyroducing  a  book)  is  a  book  with  40  pages; 
each  has  a  page  number  on  ;  he  takes  his  forged  book,  or  the  second  book,  and 
writes  out  the  slip  of  pa])er,  places  it  on  the  wall;  sliould  the  inspector  come  in, 
he  sees  he  has  been  working  late  if  he  finds  this  slip  of  paper  put  on  the  wall ; 
but  should  he  not  put  in  an  appearance,  ihis  slip  of  paper  is  destroyed.  Now 
it  may  be  said,  if  this  slip  of  paper  is  destroyed  there  is  the  counterfoil  lo  show 
that  the  shp  of  paper  has  been  lorn  out  but  not  sent  away  ;  but  then  he  shows 
the  first  book.    While  the  inspector  is  upstairs  he  says  to  the  inspector,  "Just 
wait  a  Uiinule."    Then  he  tears  out  one  slip  of  the  first  book.    But  he  can  go 
on  working  for  20  or  30  nights  without  the  inspector  putting  in  an  appeaiance. 
These  pencil  slips  are  destroyed,  and  yet  we  have  20  counterfoils  in  the  second 
book  ;  but  instead  of  bringing  up  the  second  book,  he  brings  the  first  book  with 
onlv  the  first  slip  torn  out  correctly.    He  has  been  working-  20  or  30  nights, 
and  he  can  go  on  working  every  night  unless  the  inspector  comes  in  ;  and  so  the 
inspector  is  bamboozled.    No  ;  this  is  a  trick  which  has  been  working  f(;r  a  few 
years,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  arrested.    I  did  suggest  to  the  factory  inspector 
that  these  books  should  be  numhered,  and  then  the  sweater  would  not  be  able 
to  do  as  he  does  with  these  books,  No.  40. 

1803.  Have  yon  got  one  of  those  books,  No.  40,  with  you  ? 

^o,  1  have  not ;  but  I  have  a  torn-out  slip  somewhere,  which  ought  to  have  been 
sent  away  but  was  not.  Here  [producing  a  slip)  is  one  of  these  slips  vvhich  should 
have  been  sent  away  but  was  not.  Consequently  this  man  had  been  working  a 
night  without  the  insfiector  knowing  it.  Waierlows  supply  these,  and  if  I  have 
occasitm  to  c^me  on  Friday,  1  shall  bring  two  copies  with  me  to  illustrate  it 
practically.  I  spoke  before  ol' the  bad  health  of  the  workers  arising  from  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  workshops.  At  page  547,  volume  3,  John  Hughes 
Bennett,  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  says,  ''There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  habitual  breathing  of  deoxidized  or  impure  air  must  greatly  impede 
nutrition." 

The  Witness  is  directed  (o  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  FoxFORD  {^Eurl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  (^Earl  of  Dunruven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

liord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunra.ven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

1 804.  Chairman?^  On  a  former  occasion  you  alluded  in  your  evidence  to  the 
way  in  which  Government  work  was  put  our  at  Chatham,  and  gave  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  women  who  do  the  work  do  not  receive  the  full  Government 
price.  I  believe  that  since  then  there  has  been  an  investigation  into  this  matter 
at  Chatham,  and  I  vvould  be  glad  to  know  if  you  wished  to  say  anything  further 
about  it  now.  I  may  say  that  that  question  in  particular,  and  the  whole  question 
of  Government  contracts,  will  have  to  be  gone  into  thoroughly  at  a  future  stage 
of  our  proceedings  ? 

The  statement  I  made,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  if  you  refer  to  the  printed 
evidence,  was  that  the  women  were  ignorant  ot  the  rates  given  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  1  added,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  allegations  were  made  that  they 
were  not  paid  according  to  the  published  rates.  I  did  not  commit  myself  to 
the  statement  that  they  were  not  so  paid,  only  that  allegations  to  that  effect 
were  made,  and  that  I  had  been  told  so.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  personal 
question  I  would  not  have  troubled  your  Lordships  with  the  brief  statement  I 
want  now  to  make  ;  but  as  a  report  has  gone  throughout  the  country  that  in 
the  main  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold  White  is  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  the 
rest  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  given,  including  that  on  the  boot  trade,  is 
tainted  ;  ;.nd  it  is  really  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  not  for  myself,  that  i  have 
asked  permission  to  make  this  statement.  On  leading  the  allegation  in  the 
papers  that  a  court  had  been  convened  at  Chatham,  that  it  had  investigated  the 
charges  of  sweating,  and  that  it  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  evidence 
was  incorrect  and  untrue,  I  went  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  asked  to  see  the 
finding  of  the  court  of  inquiry  ;  I  was  refused  permission ;  but  in  company 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Terrell  (who  is  present),  I  saw  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General, 
General  Williams,  who  ordered  the  court  of  inquiry.  The  Deputy  Adjutant 
General  made  this  statement,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Terrell,  myself,  and  a  colleague  of  his.  The  Deputy  Adjutant  General  stated 
personally  to  me  and  to  Mr.  F,  A.  H.  Terrell  that  every  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  true.  The  court  of  inquiry  held  at 
Chatham,  Saturday,  the  21st  of  April,  was  ordered  to  be  assembled  by  the 
Deputy  Adjutant  General  before  the  evidence  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Arnold  White 
was  given  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  comment  I  wished  to  make  on 
that  was  that  I  gave  my  evidence  at  20  minutes  to  three  ;  and  that  the  counts 
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of  the  indictment  which  formed  the  reference  to  this  court  of  inquiry  were 
actually  in  writing  before  I  gave  my  evidence.  As,  therefore,  my  evidence  was 
not  belore  the  court  of  inquiry,  any  conclusion  they  came  to  in  reference  to  it 
is  obviously  irrelevant. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  lewis  LYONS,  having  been  called  in ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1805.  Chairman.']  Will  you  continue  the  statement  you  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  last  occasion.  1  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  your 
own  method,  and  manner,  and  way  of  puttii-g  the  case;  but  I  might  perhaps 
suggest  to  you  that  it  would  expedite  mattei-s  if  you  would  deal  as  far  as  possible 
first  witii  the  facts  and  grievane(  s  of  the  case,  and  then  give  us  your  suggestions 
as  to  what  might  be  done  at  the  close  of  yuur  observations  ? 

Before  I  proceed  with  any  further  evidence,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  1 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  personal  statement.  I  gave  evidence  here  on 
Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  female  came  to  my  employer,  and  said 
that  she  represented  the  Master  Tailors'  Association,  and  she  told  my  employer 
that  I  had  been  giving  evidence  here  on  Tuesday,  and  also  described  the 
workshops  in  Plummc  r's-row,  and  Mulberry -street,  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  object  of  that  visit  was  to  get  me  discharged  from  my  employment, 
because  she  said  to  my  employer's  son,  "  Why  do  you  employ  such  a  man  who 
is  speaking  against  the  masters.''"  I  thought  it  best  to  make  this  statement 
belore  your  Lordships,  because  it  shows  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
system,  and  they  are  afraid  of  having  it  exposed;  and  secondly,  I  believe  it  is 
intimidation. 

1806.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Your  views  on  the  subject  are  pretty  well  known  by 
the  master  tailors,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

1  807.  Before  this  Committee  was  appointed  they  were  known  to  them  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  been  discharged  for  aiiitation  on  the  subject  about  18  times  in 
two  years.  Of  course  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  me  as  a  workman  that  I  should 
be  discharged  from  employment  for  giving  evidence  on  this  subject.  Now  1 
will  proceed  with  my  evidence.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  coat  given  out  by 
the  Government,  and  worn  by  the  Leicestershire  Battalion  {producing  a  coat). 

1  808.  Chairman  ]  Which  battalion  is  that  ? 

The  first  volunteers.  The  contractor  to  the  Government  for  this  coat  is 
L  and  B.  Pearce  and  Company. 

1809.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Did  you  say  the  contractor  for  the  Government? 
To  the  Government. 

1810.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  Government? 

I.  and  B.  Pearce  and  Company  contract  with  the  Government  for  making  up 
these  coats. 

1  81 1 .  Do  vou  mean  the  War  Office  ? 
Yes. 

1812.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

I  am  not  quite  sure ;  I  do  not  know  who  makes  the  arrangement  with 
L  and  B.  Pearce  and  Company ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  who  gives  them  this 
work,  but  this  Pearce  and  Company  sub-let  the  work  to  a  master  tailor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel.  This  master  tailor  sublets  the  work  again  to  a 
number  of  other  sweaters.  The  price  for  making  this  coat  is  1  5.  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  ihe  original  price  of  contract  is.  There  are  five  button-holes  in 
this  coat,  and  2  d.  is  paid  for  them  ;  so  there  remains  9|  d.  for  making  this 
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coat.  You  see  there  is  a  lot  of  work  in  it,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this 
should  be  made  for  the  1  s.  or  t!ie  9\  d.  Consequently  the  workers  have  to 
work  long  hours,  because  there  are  three  profits  to  be  made  out  of  them  between 
the  actual  worker  and  the  wearer  of  this  coat.  Of  course  that  necessitates  long 
hours. 

1813.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  know  what  the  selling  price  of  the  coat  is  ? 
No,  1  do  not  know,  I  am  just  simply  pointing  out  the  number  of  middlemen 

employed  in  making  up  the  coat.  I  spoke  on  Tuesday  of  these  sweaters  who 
take  in  persons  or  greeners  and  teach  them  a  divisional  part  of  the  trade,  one 
or  two  months,  and  then  turn  them  out  and  take  on  others.  I  have  brought  a 
person  of  that  description  with  me  this  morning  (a  man,  stood  up).  He  is  25 
years  old  ;  six  months  ago  a  sweater  took  him  on  to  learn  the  underpressing. 
He  gave  him  1  s.  per  day,  not  per  week,  but  1  s.  per  day.  If  he  does  not 
work  he  does  not  get  paid.  Then  he  raised  his  wtiges  to  \  s.  Q  d.  a  day  ;  then 
to  2  then  to  2  s.  6  d.  The  sweater  found  that  this  2  s.  6  d.  was  somewhat 
too  high,  and  last  week  he  discharged  this  man,  and  has  taken  on  another 
greener  to  do  the  same  work  as  his,  and  is  only  giving  him  1  s.  per  day.  I 
ask  your  Lordships  what  is  to  become  of  this  man  ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  men  taken  on  by  sweaters  and  then  turned  out.  This  man,  as  I  said 
before,  was  doing  the  underpressing  ;  he  had  to  press  under  for  10  machines. 
These  10  machines  turn  out  betvveen  them  150  jackets  per  day  ;  there  are  16 
seams  in  eacli  jacket  to  press  under  ;  consequently  he  has  to  press  open  9,000 
seams  per  day. 

1814.  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  under  pressing  and  pressing? 
The  under  pressing  is  pressing  open  the  seams  only,  while  the  pressing  off  is- 

done  when  the  garment  is  finished,  like  this  {describing)  ;  and  there  being  16 
seams  in  each  jacket  lie  has  to  press  open  9,000  seams  per  day.  Besides  that, 
in  order  to  press  open  each  seam  he  must  lift  the  iron  four  times  to  each  seam, 
and  therefore  he  has  to  lift  the  iron  36,000  times  during  the  day.  Of  course 
that  is  hard  work  in  itself.  I  have  brought  with  me  one  of  those  pressing  irons 
(producing  it).  I  should  like  your  Lordshif)S  to  take  it  in  your  hand  and  to  see- 
whether  it  is  not  laborious  work  for  a  man  to  lift  this  iron  36,000  times  per 
day. 

1815.  What  does  it  weigh  r 

Eighteen  pounds  ;  but  there  are  some  that  weigh  24  lbs.  and  26  lbs.  36,000 
times  he  has  to  lift  this  iron  per  day,  and  for  2  s.  6  d. 

1816.  Lord  Thing. ~\  How  many  hours  is  he  doing  it? 

Sometimes  15,  sometimes  16.  If  the  iron  is  hot  he  has  to  lift  it  more  times 
than  36,000.  Besides  that,  he  has  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  fire, 
and  he  has  to  stand  all  day,  so  there  is  no  time  allowed  (or  recreation  at  night ; 
neither  is  any  time  allowed  for  a  man  to  think  whether  he  could  join  a  trade 
society  in  order  to  ameliorate  his  condition.  Cases  like  these  there  are  hundreds 
of,  but  I  have  brought  one  with  me  this  morning  to  show  your  Lordships  what 
the  thing  is  like.  The  employer  will  do  with  that  greener,  whom  he  has  taken 
on  in  this  man's  place,  the  same  as  he  has  done  with  this  man.  As  I  said  on 
Tuesday,  that  under  pressing  is  not  of  much  consequence  unless  the  men  can 
find  a  place  where  there  are  a  number  of  machines  at  work  ;  and  unless  this 
man  can  find  a  place  where  there  are  many  of  machines  at  work,  probably  he 
may  walk  about  for  months  without  having  any  work  whatsoever.  You  see  the 
evil  of  taking  on  these  greeners  and  teaching  them  one  divisional  part  of  the 
trade,  which  is  a  misery  to  themselves.  I  will  dwell  now  on  another  Govern- 
ment contractor,  and  that  is  Herbert  &  Co.  In  February  1887  I  made  a 
statement  respecting  Herbert  &  Co.,  to  the  following  effect.  A  question 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Home  Secretary  denied  that  the 
work  was  sublet,  but  I  have  certificates  in  my  pocket  to  show  that  they  were 
contracting  at  that  time  "ith  sweaters  to  take  the  work  ;  and  besides,  this  same 
Herbert  &  Co.  are  giving  work  out  now  to  middlemen  sweaters,  and  I 
have  the  names  of  three  of  them.  The  statement  is  as  follows  :  "  Herbert 
Brothers  &  Co.  of  Bethnal  Green-road,  E.,  contract  with  the  Government 
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tn  do  a  }jortion  of  their  clothing,  to  which  is  attached  a  large  profit,  but 
Herbert  Brothers  do  not  care  a  bit  how  they  make  profits  as  long  as  they  make 
them.  Without  entering  into  any  di  tails,  we  will  give  the  working  of  the  system. 
In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  work  is  sublet  to  a  middleman  who  contracts  to 
make  some  work  for  Herbert  Brothers,  and  lias  to  deposit  the  sum  of  500  /.  as 
security  for  the  work  thus  h;inded  over  to  his  care.  He  again  sublets  the  work 
to  another  middleman,  who  also  has  to  deposit  a  certain  sum  of  money.  He  then 
distributes  the  work  amongst  the  sweaters,  who  take  the  work  liome  to  tlieir  dens 
and  get  people  to  work  cheap  and  during  long  hours.  Thus,  before  the  gar- 
ments are  finished,  four  or  five  sweaters  make  large  profits,  and  the  workers 
have  to  suffer,  to  speak  nothing  of  the  sanitation  of  the  dens."  This  statement 
I  made  because  1  have  the  authority  Ibr  making  that  statement,  and  Mr.  C.'ony- 
beare  asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Home 
Secretary,  stated  :  "  I  have  made  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and  he  "  (tluxt  means 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories)  "informs  me  that  this  firm  have  formerly 
contracted  for  police  clothing  but  are  now  engaged  in  other  work  ;  none  of  the 
work  is  sublet  to  middlemen  ;  but  recently,  owing  to  want  of  space,  some  of  the 
wori<  has  been  given  out  to  old  workmen  of  the  firm,  who  do  the  w(;rk  them- 
selves and  emi)loy  their  own  people."  This  statement  I  made  in  February,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  says  there  was  no  work  given  out  then. 

1817.  Chairman.']  Last  February? 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  I  made  it  in  the  early  part 
of  February,  and  1  have  here  two  letters,  one  dated  the  31st  of  January,  the 
same  year,  which  savs,  "Mr."  (I  do  not  want  to  mention  the  namej,  "  if  you 
apply  here  to-morrow  at  ( ieven  o'clock  I  will  show  you  what  kind  of  work  I 
have  to  give  out."  Ancjther  letter  I  have  here,  dated  the  2nd  of  February,  the 
same  year,  says,  "  We  do  not  take  in  any  work  on  Saturdays  "  (thus  showing 
that  he  has  given  the  work  tjut  to  this  man).  "  All  the  work  must  be  delivered 
here  by  two  o'clock,  Friday,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  week.  I  send  you  a  sample 
of  Shropshire  Tunics." 

1818.  Who  is  that  from  r 

From  Hebberts  to  the  sweater.  Tiius  clearly  showing  that  he  was  contracting 
then  to  give  out  th(  work  to  middlemen. 

1819.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  What  is  the  date  ? 

The  first  one  is  3 1st  January  1887,  and  the  second,  2nd  February  1887. 
i8co.  Chairman.]  Will  you  let  me  see  them  ? 

Yes  iyhanding  them  to  the  Chairman).  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  the  names, 
because  the  men  gave  me  those  on  condition  that  I  should  not. 

1821.  Have  you  any  ahjection  to  those  letters  being  put  in  evidence  ? 

If  the  name  of  the  man  is  not  mentioned.  I  am  afraid  the  man  would  make 
a  row  with  me  for  giving  his  name  in.  If  you  could  avoid  the  name  being  pub- 
lished, I  should  have  no  objection  to  give  tiie  letters. 

1822.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  What  I  understand  you  want  to  prove  by  these  letters 
is,  that  Messrs.  Hebbert  do  put  work  out  to  sweaters  ? 

Did  at  that  time,  and  he  does  so  now. 

I  823.  That  is  your  only  point,  is  it  not  ? 

That  is  my  only  point  ;  because  he  denied  the  statement.  I  have  also  here 
a  form  of  security,  which  was  cancelled  on  1st  February;  and  although  this 
was  cancelled  in  1887,  this  same  firm  gives  work  out  now,  and  to  the  same  sweaters. 
I  have  also  interviewed  some  of  the  out-door  finishers  of  Hehberts  and  Company, 
and  I  have  visited  tiiem  at  their  own  homes.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  had  at 
that  time  when  I  visited  her,  Hartlepool  police  trousers.  I  asked  her  what  she 
was  getting  for  them  ;  she  said  she  was  getting  7  s.  per  dozen ;  and  I  said  "  How 
long  have  you  to  work  on  a  pair."  It  would  take  her  from  four  to  five  hours  to  finish 
one  pair ;  then  she  has  to  find  her  own  trimmings.  There  is  a  system  at  that 
place  that  when  work  is  given  out  the  price  of  making  the  garment  is  not 
stated  until  tiie  work  is  taken  in;  so,  practically, the  woman  does  not  know 
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what  the  price  for  making  would  be  until  she  takes  the  garment  back,  and  then 
they  fix  their  own  price  ;  and  it  the  woman  refuses  to  accept  that  price,  she  is 
instantly  dismissed.  So  they  can  make  their  own  bargain  after  the  garment  is 
finished,  and  not  before. 

1824.  C/iairmn7i.~\  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  evidence  you  are  giving  is  only 
second-hand  evidence  ? 

This  particular  part  of  the  evidence. 

1825.  Does  the  woman  you  allude  to  intend  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  this  point  herself? 

1  have  not  asked  her,  but  I  know  where  she  lives,  and  I  can  ask  her  that 
question. 

1826.  You  will  understand  that  second-hand  evidence  of  that  kind  is  really 
of  very  little  value  to  the  Committee  ? 

Exactly  so.  I  have  brought  with  me  two  books  of  No.  40,  which  I  think 
Lord  Onslow  asked  me  to  bring  with  me  to-day,  I  do  not  know  what  your 
Lordships  wanted  me  to  bring  them  particularly  for,  unless  you  meant  me  to 
explain  them  again  (handing  the  two  books  to  Lord  Onslow).  I  do  not  think  I 
have  anything  further  to  say,  unless  you  might  ask  me  questions  respecting  my 
statements.  Of  course  I  have  a  lot  of  ^tatement^.  to  make  respecting  persons 
whom  1  have  interviewed  from  other  firms,  but  as  your  Lordships  do  not  wish 
to  have  them,  of  course  1  do  noi  wish  to  make  them. 

1827.  We  shall  be  very  i^lad  to  have  anything  of  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge,  but  you  will  understand  that  there  is  no  object  in  telling  the  Committee 
what,  in  your  opinion,  somebody  else  said  r 

I  interviewed  these  women,  and,  of  course,  being  one  in  the  trade, 
I  could  easily  see  what  was  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  these  persons, 
and  which  was  not  so.  I  think  if  your  Lordships  would  allow  me  to  make  a 
statement  of  what  I  know  of  a  firm  in  Victoria  Park,  it  would  give  your  Lord- 
ships an  idea  that  the  new  system  is  being  introduced,  with  regard  to  giving  out 
coat  finishing  as  well  as  trousers. 

1828.  You  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  what  you  are  proposing  to 
state  ? 

I  have  worked  in  the  firm  myself ;  it  is  a  long  while  ago  now,  but  I  have 
interviewed  the  girls  lately  to  see  if  anything  has  been  fresh  introduced  into  the 
firm. 

1829.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  your  own  experience  on  the  matter? 
I  have  given  my  experience  on  Tuesday. 

1 830.  I  think  you  had  better  not  give  any  second  hand  evidence.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  some  questions  as  to  the  particular  points  that  you  gave  us  some 
evidence  on  the  other  day.  For  instance,  you  spoke  about  the  evils  resulting 
from  minute  sub-division  in  the  trade? 

Yes. 

1831.  "When  did  that  minute  sub-division  commence? 
About  40  years  ago. 

1 832.  And  has  it  been  getting  worse  ? 

Much  worse.  There  were  not  so  many  sub-divisions  40  years  ago  as  there 
are  now  ;  the  more  sub-divisions  tiiere  are,  the  more  extensive  becomes  the 
sweating,  because  persons  c^nly  understand  one  particular  branch  of  the  trade, 
and  these  manufacturers  or  sweaters  only  teach  them  this  particular  branch, 
and  when  the  busy  season  is  over  then  these  persons  are  turned  out  and  fresh 
ones  are  taken  on. 

1 833.  But  is  not  that  sub-division  the  result  of  improved  machinery,  the 
introduction  of  sewing  machines,  and  so  on  ? 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is ;  but  even  with  the  improved  machinery  the  persons 
learning  the  machines  do  not  learn  all  the  particular  branches.  As  I  explained 
on  Tuesday,  there  are  good  machinists  and  plain  machinists.    I  have  no  objec- 
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tion  to  a  person  learning  the  whole  branches  of  the  machine,  then  he  would 
have  to  be  an  apprentice  for  about  four  or  five  years  to  the  machine  itself  before 
he  could  understand  all  its  branches.  But  i\s  it  stands  at  present  >t  is  not  so. 
The  same  with  a  presser.  This  person  I  have  introduced  this  morning  is  only 
an  under  presser  and  of  very  little  use  to  a  tailor  who  lias  only  two  or  three 
Singer's  machines,  unless  he  has  10  or  12  machines  he  is  very  little  use  to  him. 

1834.  I  understand  that  the  sub-division  has  arisen  naturally,  but  you  con- 
aider  it  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to? 

Yes. 

1 835.  You  suggest  that  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to  by  some  system  of  appren- 
ticeship ? 

Four  years  of  apprenticeship,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  When  the  foreigners 
come  over  here  they  come  herewith  the  intention  of  learning  the  tailoring  trade. 
Of  course  they  do  not  know  that  they  are  only  going  to  learn  a  divisional  part 
of  the  tailoring  trade;  they  come  here  and  learn  this  particular  branch  of  the 
trade,  and  some  of  them,  as  your  Loi  dships  know,  come  here  with  lai'ge  families, 
and  some  of  them  are  30  or  35  years  old.  Now  if  there  was  a  four  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  if  these  men  would  have  to  become  apprentices  to  the 
sweater  for  that  term,  of  course  he  would  not  much  care  for  that ;  and  the  result 
would  be  that  a  large  number  of  these  people  would  be  kept  back.  We  do  not 
want  any  law  to  keep  them  back ;  all  that  I  think  is  necessary  is  to  put  restric- 
tions on  employers  not  to  take  these  persons  in  and  make  them  mere  machines 
for  profit ;  but  if  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  employers,  with  terms  of  appren- 
ticeship, of  course  these  men  who  come  here  with  large  families  could  not  afford 
to  be  apprentices  for  four  or  five  years  ;  they  would  stop  away  of  tljcir  own 
accord. 

1836.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  apprenticeship  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law  ? 

I  do ;  because  sub-division  is  only  a  misery  to  the  persons  themselves.  I 
could  produce  a  large  number  of  females  who  can  only  do  the  plain  machining, 
and  the  employers  take  advantage  of  them,  and  they  are  bound  to  work  for  any 
price. 

1837.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  middleman  sweaters.  We 
have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  middleman  sweater  to  die 
out,  and  that  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  absolute  workman  or  workwoman 
directly  in  contact  with  the  manufacturer;  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
that  is  an  evil,  and  a  hardship  to  the  workpeople  ;  that  they  are  better  off  when 
the  middleman  intervened  between  them,  because  they  have  not  to  go  so  far 
to  get  their  work,  and  so  on.    I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  your  opinion  ? 

No ;  I  can  see  the  drift  of  that  point,  that  is,  that  the  workers  themselves 
would  go  to  the  shop  and  take  the  work  and  do  it  by  themselves.  Of  course 
that  would  be  an  evil,  because  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  ;  but  what  I  suggested 
was  that  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  giving  the  work  out  to  these  middlemen, 
should  have  workshops  of  their  own,  and  these  men  who  work  for  the  sweaters 
should  be  employed  direct  by  the  manufacturers  and  share  the  responsibility  of 
the  Factory  Act. 

1838.  You  also  told  us  that  the  materials  worked  up  into  the  cheap  clothing 
were  very  inferior,  that  some  of  it  did  not  last  more  than,  I  think  you  said, 
three  weeks  ? 

Yes. 

1 839.  And  I  suppose  you  mean  that  if  better  materials  were  employed, 
clothing  would  really  be  cheap  and  last  longer? 

Yes. 

1840.  Your  point  was  that  this  very  cheap  clothing,  being  so  bad,  is  only 
nominally  cheap? 

Exactly  so. 

1 841.  Is  not  that  a  matter  that  would  naturally  correct  itself.  If  this  clothing 
is  so  bad,  how  is  it  there  is  such  a  demand  for  it  ? 

It 
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It  is  forced  upon  the  public  ;  they  will  not  give  them  anything-  else.  Manu- 
facturers advertise  cheap  thiujis  ;  the  public  is  ignorant  of  its  workmanship,  also 
of  the  material ;  all  it  knows  is  that  it  can  buy  a  coat  for  6  s.  or  7  s. 

184'J.  If  a  man  buys  a  coat  for  Q  s.  and  7  s.,  and  finds  by  experience  that  it 
will  only  last  for  three  weeks,  will  he  go  back  to  that  shop  ? 
No,  he  goes  to  another  shop  and  buys  the  same  garment. 

1843.  Now  you  also  spoke  about  the  fact  that  this  clothing  was  made  up 
cheaper  in  the  provinces  than  in  London,  and  that,  therefore,  the  provinces  were 
competing  with  London  in  that  respect ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

By  the  introduction  of  female  labour  and  the  short  term  of  apprenticeship, 
the  persons  become  divisionalists,  and  they  turn  out  double  the  quantity  of 
work. 

1844.  But  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  clothing  being  made  cheaper  in  the 
provinces  as  compared  with  London  ? 

These  females  only  get  4  or  5  a  week,  and  the  manufacturers  there,  by 
this  minute  division  of  labour,  can  go  into  the  market  cheaper  ;  the  London 
manufacturer  feels  the  etiect  of  this  competition,  and  he  reduces  the  price  of 
his  garnients  and  asks  the  sweater  to  take  them ;  the  sweater  in  turn  takes 
them,  but  he  reduces  our  wages,  and  works  us  an  hour  or  two  hours  longer. 

1S45.  You  mean  that  this  minute  sub-division  and  this  great  cheapness  of 
production  of  clotbin<i  began  in  the  provinces  ? 
I  could  not  exactly  say  where  it  began. 

184C.  I  do  not  understand  yet  why  it  is  that,  as  you  say,  the  clothing  is  made 
up  cheaper  in  the  provinces  than  in  London  ? 

The  mam  :facturer.s  can  get  the  females  there  to  work  cheaper;  but  if  these 
females  were  taken  on  for  four  or  five  \ears'  apprenticeship,  as  I  suggest,  and 
learned  the  whole  of  the  trade,  they  would  not  work  so  cheap;  it  is  liecause 
they  do  not  know  so  much  of  the  trade  that  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  what 
the  manufacturer  will  give  them. 

1847.  To  your  knowledge,  is  clothing  distributed  among  the  small  villages  by 
the  sweatei  s  in  the  lar^e  towns  in  the  provinces  r 

Yes,  it  is  given  out  by  manufacturers  to  sweaters  the  same  as  it  is  in  London, 
and  then  distributed,  the  finishing  work. 

1848.  I  want  to  know  whether  to  your  knowledge  the  finishing  is  distributed 
about  to  small  villages  in  the  country  ? 

Yes. 

1  849.  And  then  called  for  afrer  a  week  or  two  by  the  sweater  and  gathered 
up  ? 
Yes. 

18.50.  It  is  done  cheaper  in  that  way? 

It  is  done  cheaper  because  a  woman  can  assist  her  husband  in  making  more 
money  by  finishing  these  things.  The  husband  does  not  earn  very  much  in 
the  provinces.  There  is  a  system  being  now  introduced  into  the  London  firms 
of  giving  out  coats  to  finish  as  well  as  trousers,  giving  out  these  coats  at  1  5.  6  d. 
per  dozen.  The  finishers  to  do  that  have  to  baste  round  two  arm-holes,  fell 
round  two  sleeve-heads,  sew  on  four  buttons,  one  ticket,  and  one  hanger.  They 
cannot  finish  one  dozen  a  day,  even  by  working  hard.  1  have  brought  with  me 
a  pair  of  sleeves  to  sew  in  on  Singer's  machine  in  order  to  practically  illustrate 
it  to  your  Lordships.  It  will  not  take  me  more  than  a  few  seconds  to  sew  them 
in,  and  it  will  make  clearer  what  I  mean  by  basting  round  and  feUing,  just  to 
illustrate  more  fully  what  I  mean.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  in  order  to 
retain  the  physical  strength  of  the  workers,  which  was  quite  exhausted  on  the 
old  machines,  Singer's  '.Manufacturing  Company  have  introduced  these  new 
machines,  which  are  much  lighter,  and  easier,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  workers. 
{The  Witness  illustrates  his  statement  hy  working  at  the  machine).  Your  Lord- 
ships will  see,  as  I  explained  on  Tuesday,  that  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  in 
the  sweaters'  dens  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sew  in  sleeves  of  this  description, 
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because  the  light  is  against  you.  The  sleeve  is  now  sewn  in  ;  to  baste  it  round 
they  have  to  shove  this  inside  sleeve  away  with  the  finger,  and  baste  the  linino; 
with  their  finger  right  round  ;  then  they  have  to  pull  this  sleeve  lining  right 
round,  the  same  as  in  this  coat  [pointing  to  a  coat) ;  then  the  buttons  have  to 
be  sewn  on,  then  the  ticket,  then  the  hanger,  for  d.  You  cannot  finisl;  a 
dozen  a  day.    The  work  in  itself  is  hard  without  the  lono-  hours. 

1851,  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  also  about  girls  working  for  13  hours; 
is  it  the  cu^itom  in  the  trade  for  a  iris  to  work  as  long  as  that  ? 

It  is  the  custom  ;  they  evade  the  Factory  Act.  If  your  Lordships  would  like 
to  see  this  work  I  could  take  your  Lordships,  any  night  you  wished,  to  a  number 
of  these  sweaters'  dens,  where  they  do  work. 

Girls  and  women? 

Girls  and  women.  It  is  because  the  price,  as  paid  by  the  manufacturer  to 
the  sweater,  is  so  low,  thar.  he  in  turn  makes  us  work  many  long  hours  ;  and  of 
course  he  makes  these  females  work  as  well.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  label ; 
the  label  is  given  out  with  the  garments.  These  liarments  are  double-stitched, 
and  they  pay  1  s. ;  they  are  double-stitched  men's  jackets,  and  they  pay  1  s.  ; 
there  are  five  pockets  lined  through,  and  five  button-holes.  All  that  has  to  be 
made  for  1  s.  by  the  sweater ;  and  I  know  in  many  cases  he  cannot  get  a  living 
himself,  consequently  he  has  to  make  us  work  long  hours;  and  he  employs 
females  as  widl  as  men  ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  enough  females,  he  employs 
a  lot  of  greeners.  I  can  take  your  Lordships  to  a  place  where  you  will  find 
on  a  morning  30  or  40  of  these  greeners,  such  men  as  the  man  I  have  brought 
with  me  this  morning,  all  waiting  to  get  a  job. 

1853.  About  these  women  and  girls,  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  work  as 
long  as  the  men,  or  work  these  long  hours,  in  oi  der  that  the  portion  of  the 
work  they  do  should  keep  pace  with  the  portion  of  the  work  that  the  men  do? 

The  work  is  quite  diff"erent  that  they  do. 

1554.  But  they  make  a  part  of  the  coat  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  at  all  that  they  should  work  these  long  hours? 

1555.  If  they  worked  shorter  hours,  you  mean,  it  would  not  necessitate  the 
men  working  shorter  hours  ? 

Not  at  all  ;  in  fact  the  men  have  to  work  longer  hours  because  they  keep  a 
portion  of  the  work  over  to  do,  in  cases  where  there  are  machine  hands.  They 
leave  off  at  eight  o'clock  in  some  cases,  and  then  we  have  to  work  an  hour 
longer,  in  order  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  after  the  females,  but  we  get  nothing 
for  that.  But  this  could  well  be  made  the  following  day  ;  because  one  day  they 
give  you  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  and  the  next  day  nothing  ;  but  if  by  restrictions 
being  placed  upon  them  we  worked  shorter  hours  one  day,  and  come  in  the  next 
day  and  make  another  quarter  of  a  day,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  us. 

i8;';6.  You  commented  also  on  what  you  think  the  hardships  of  under-pressers 
and  others,  in  an  inferior  grade  of  workman,  being  employed  to  work  such  long 
hours  and  at  such  low  rates  of  wages,  whereas  some  of  the  better  woi  kmen  earn 
much  higher  wages  ;  is  not  that  merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  a  skilled 
workman  will  earn  more  wages  than  an  unskilled  workman? 

Yes ;  but  they  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  skilful  workmen ;  they  will  not 
teach  him.  This  man  has  been  in  that  place  six  months  ;  he  only  knows  the 
under-pressing  ;  they  will  not  teach  him  anything  else  ;  they  have  turned  iiim 
out  and  taken  another  greener  on  to  do  his  work.  So  how  can  this  man  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  trade  at  all  ?  Therefore  my  apprenticeship  system  is  the 
thing  which  1  suggest. 

i^i57.  Are  any  of  the  people  employed  in  your  trade  liable  to  any  particular 
diseases  or  illnesses  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  work  ? 

Yes.  I  have  brought  here  returns  of  a  Trade  Society.  I  should  like  to 
mention,  first,  that  in  order  to  abolish  the  system,  there  are  two  Jewish  societies 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  One  is  the  London  Tailors  and  Machinists  Society 
registered,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  and  has  convened  about 
seven  public  meetings    (I  will  hand  this  into  the  Committee),  which  were  well 

reported, 
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reported,  showing  that  we  tried  to  assist  the  workers  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  by  organizing  them  ;  and  at  those  meetings  we  have  had  men  coming 
to  us  and  complaining  of  the  Imrdships  and  the  effect  of  such  hard  work,  and  they 
most  of  them  complain  of  weakness  in  the  chest  and  the  eyes,  which  results  in 
consumption.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  1  could  bring  a  return  from  the  London 
hospitals  of  the  tailors  who  have  been  admitted,  and  of  the  causes  of  theii-  admit- 
tance. 

1858.  This  pressing  work  which  you  describe  is  very  severe? 
It  is  very  severe. 

1859.  Is  it  true  that  pressers  are  very  short-lived? 

It  is  true.    I'or  instance,  take  this  coat ;  when  he  takes  this  hot  iron  

1  860.  You  explained  the  process  to  us ;  but  I  Avant  to  know  whether,  in  your 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  men  engaged  in  that  work  are  very  short-lived  ? 

Yes,  both  from  the  work  and  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  dens  in  which 
they  work,  because  they  have  to  press  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  the  vapour  arising 
to  their  mouth  and  nostrils  affects  the  chest,  and  when  one  has  to  pick  up  an 
iron  36,000  times,  of  course  it  is  much  harder  still.  Therefore,  legislation 
should  step  in  to  get  these  men  shorter  hours.  It  is  impossible  to  organise  these 
men,  for  this  reason,  that  nearly  all  our  meetings  have  been  disturbed  by  agents 
of  the  sweaters  ;  and  besides  men  are  intimidated,  that  if  they  attend  these 
meetings  they  will  be  discharged  from  employment,'  so  that  the  men  \\ho  are 
dependent  upon  the  sweaters  for  iheir  living  cannot  possibly  attend,  otherwise 
we  should  not  ask  for  legislation. 

i8bi.  You  say  you  have  yourself  been  discharged  18  times  ? 
In  two  years. 

1862.  On  account  of  the  prominent  part  you  have  taken  in  reference  to  this 
subject  ? 

Both  in  writing  and  in  speaking. 

1863.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  re-employment? 

Yes  ;  in  many  cases  I  have  had  to  go  under  an  assumed  name,  but  persons 
told  the  employer  that  they  knew  my  writing  and  had  seen  me  in  public  meet- 
ings, and  they  discharged  me,  not  on  my  account  of  workmanship,  because  my 
present  employer  will  tell  you  that  my  work  is  good,  otherwise  he  would  have 
discharged  me  when  the  female  representative  of  the  Tailors'  Association  came 
to  tell  them  that  I.  spoke  against  them. 

1864.  Have  you  been  in  pretty  constant  work  the  last  two  or  three  years.' 
No  ;  I  have  been  in  this  place  M'here  I  now  am  three  m(jnths,  but  between 

I  had  had  no  work  for  five  or  six  months,  my  parents  trusted  me  with  food, 
for  which  I  am  now  paying  tliem  off. 

1 865.  Were  you  working  in  any  trade  when  you  conducted  the  "  Anti- 
Sweater." 

For  a  number  of  months  I  was  working  in  a  factory. 

1  S66.  Conducting  the  paper  and  working  in  the  factory  at  the  same  time? 
Yes  ;  and  my  earnings  1  devoted  to  the  paper ;  of  course  the  paper  did  not 
pay. 

1867.  How  h)ng  hours  were  you  working  in  that  factory  ? 

I  wa«i  working  there  from  nine  to  seven.  I  agree  with  the  factory  hours  but 
not  with  the  factory  system. 

1868.  And  after  working  in  the  factory  all  those  hours  you  conducted  the 
paper  ? 

Yes,  and  during  my  dinner-hour  I  wrote  notes  of  such  things  as  I  thought 
necessary  for  the  paper,  and  in  the  morning  I  rose  very  early  to  read  proofs, 
and  other  such  things. 

1869.  Were  you  not  also  on  the  "  Briton  "  newspaper  ? 
Yes. 
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1870.  Where  is  that  published  ? 

It  is  not  pubHshed  at  all  now  ;  it  ceased  also  for  want  of  funds. 

1871.  Was  it  piibUshed  in  London? 

Yes,  in  Fleet-?treet.  1  was  on  that  paper  for  1/  weeks.  My  work  on  that 
paper 'was  to  Avrite  labour  articles  and  notes.  I  wrote  under  the  title  of 
"  Slavery  in  England,"  and  I  liad  about  c-ight  or  nine  noms  de  plume  in  that 
paper  ;  *'  A  Sweater  s  Victim  "  was  one  of  my  signatures  ;  "  Justice  "  another  ; 
"  Tribune '"  another  ;  "  A  Worker  "  another ;  "  Kate  SuUivan  "  anot'aer  ;  and  I 
wrote  under  two  or  three  female  names. 

1872.  You  did  all  this  work,  attending  to  your  regular  trade  at  the  same 
time  ? 

No ;  while  I  was  on  the  "  Briton  "  paper  (I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Briton  " 
at  the  time)  I  did  not  work  at  the  machine  then.  The  editor  of  thai  paper 
knew  that  I  conducted  the  "  Anti-Sweater,"  and  I  was  out  of  work  at  that 
time,  and  so  he  sent  for  me. 

1873.  You  have  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  your  evidence  what  you 
think  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  remedies ;  it  would  be  convenient  if  you 
would  take  tliem  now  on  the  same  principle  as  registration  of  workshops,  and 
the  extension  of  the  "  Public  Health  Act  to  London,  and  so  on  ? 

I  shoidd  Hke  to  mention,  before  I  suggest  my  r.-niedies,  that  I  heard  one 
witness,  when  an  advertisement  was  shown  to  hiui,  saying  that  greeners  are 
required,  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  advertisement. 

1874.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  advertisement  in  a  Cardiff  paper? 

No,  a  Hebrew  London  paper  ;  it  circulates  abroad  ;  I  believe  the  Cardiff 
paper  copied  it  from  the  "  Briton." 

^875.  What  particular  evidence  are  you  alluding  to  now  ? 
The  evidence  that  I  allude  to  is  to  show  that  the  svyeaters  prefer  "  g^reener" 
foreigners  because  their  object  is  to  get  them  to  work  cheaper. 

1876.  You  want  to  prove  that  advertisements  are  put  into  Hebrew  papers 
inducing  them  to  come  over  here  ? 

Yes,  because  this  paper  is  largely  circulated  abroad  ;  and  when  they  see 
advertisemenis  of  this  kind  they  came  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
work. 

1877.  What  is  the  name  of  this  paper? 

This  paper  is  called  the  "  Hach^ulamidt "  ;  the  date  of  this  advertisement  is 
the  7th  May  1887.  I  reprinted  this  in  the  "  Briton,"  likewise  translated  ir,  and 
I  believe  it  was  copied  in  the  Cardiff  paper.  This  paper  is  published  in  London 
and  circulates  abroad. 

1878.  You  sav  it  has  a  large  circulations  abroad  : 
Yes. 

1  879.  And  where  does  it  circulate  abroad  ? 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland.  The  advertisement  was  sent  from 
Cardiff ;  it  is  a  Cardiff  advertisement ;  it  is  sent  to  a  London  paper,  so  it  would 
naturally  lead  some  of  the  Londoners  to  go  there  as  well.  The  advertisement 
translated  is  this:  "Wanted  an  upholsterer;  a  single  man  and  a  greener 
preferred";  that  is  the  substance  of  it.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  one  is 
wanted  for  polishing. 

1880.  Is  there  a  particular  Hebrew  word  to  signify  what  you  call  a  greener  ? 
It  says  here  "  a  greener,'"  and  the  greeners  know  their  names  already  when 

they  do  come  here.    It  says  "  A  single  man  and  a  greener  preferred." 

1881.  Hovv  do  you  know  that  paper  circulates  abroad? 

I  was  told  so  by  some  of  the  men  who  work  there,  and  some  of  the  readers 
of  it. 

1882.  What  is  their  language,  Hebrew? 

It  is  in  Hebrew  characters,  but  the  language  is  jargon.  I  thought  I  would 
point  this  out  because  the  first  witness  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  advertisement 
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shown  him  The  sutigestions  I  have  to  make  to  remedy  the  evils  ofthe  sweating 
system  are  ;is  follows:  First,  that  every  person  who  desires  to  establish  or 
work  a  factory  or  to  traiisfer  an  existing  one  should  give  notice  to  the  Home 
Secretiiry  :ind  firni'-h  particulars  of  the  branch  of  indu-try  he  intends  carrying 
out,  with  plans  of  construction,  and  the  number  of  workpeople  to  be  employed. 
Now  if  tliis  i)lan  was  ad(jpted  it  woukl  facilitate  the  work  of  the  factory 
ins|)ector,  and  also  be  a  safeguaid  against  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of 
the  worker-  ;  because  a  licence  would  not  be  granted  to  that  em|)loyer  of  labour 
if  ihe  place  was  not  in  a  fit  and  proper  condition  for  persons  to  work  in. 
Then  that  eve  ry  manufacturer  sliould  provide  one  lavatory  for  every  ten  persons. 
This  1  think  is  necessary,  as  I  explained  on  Tuesday  that  now  we  have  20  or  30 
persons  in  one  house,  ;ind  using  one  w.c. ;  the  local  authorities  cannot  enforce 
two;  and  the  factory  inspector  has  no  power  whatsoever  to'enier  them;  so 
between  the  two  we  have  a  state  of  things  altogether  indescribable.  Then  in 
the  next  place,  every  manufacturer  should  provide  for  his  work-hands  who 
rc-ide  too  far  off  to  ^o  to  meals  a  place  outside  the  work-rooms  where  meals 
could  be  eaten.  Factories  at  the  present  time  are  very  badly  constructed  ; 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  live  at  a  distance  and  bring  their 
food  with  them,  but  they  have  no  place  where  to  cook  their  food  ;  so  it  is  very 
inconvenient  for  the  workers  ;  and  I  would  suggest  this,  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers,  that  they  should  iiavc  a  kitchen,  a  well-ventilated  kitchen,  for  them  to 
go  to  and  cook  and  have  their  meals  outside  the  workshop.  Then,  no  employer 
to  be  allowed  to  work  his  persons  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  b(jth  male  and 
female,  namely  from  nine  to  one,  and  from  two  to  six.  I  specify  the  hours,  be- 
cause some  ofthe  employers  will  want  their  jiersons  to  come  in  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  so  evade  ihis  particular  Act  should  it  become  law.  Then 
further,  I  would  say  that  articles  necessary  for  the  work  might  be  provided  by 
the  en ;p  oyer,  hut  at  cost  price  only.  I  know  of  several  firms  who  sup])ly  their 
employes  with  cotton,  and  they  charge  them  extra  money  for  that  cotton  com- 
paied  with  what  they  could  buy  it  outside  ;  and  if  the  employes  woidd  like  to 
buy  the  cotton  outside  they  cannot  because  there  is  a  fine  j)laced  upon  the 
employes  for  doing  so.  Tlie  employer  says,  "  1  must  have  my  cotton  worked  in 
my  (;wn  goods,"  and  he  has  a  l  ibel  on  his  cotton  ;  he  gives  a  large  order  to  a 
cotton  niani;faciurer,  and  has  special  labels  printed  with  the  name  of  the  hrm, 
and  he  charges  his  employes  extra  for  it.  Consequently  the  workers  must  either 
submit  to  he  dismissed  or  else  pay  this  extra  amount  for  the  cotton.  Therefore 
I  would  suggest  that  he  may  provide  cotton  or  trimmings,  but  at  the  cost  i)rice. 
Then  my  next  suggestion  is  that  the  manufacturers  might  make  bye-laws,  hut 
the  work})eople  sliould  be  able  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  rules  afl'ecting 
themselves.  A'*  it  stands  now,  manufaciurers  make  all  kinds  of  hye-laws  and 
fines;  some  of  the  girls  (the  men  also)  working  in  these  factories  are  fined  for 
coming  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  late,  or  walking  across  the  room,  or  speaking  to 
each  other;  and  these  fines  must  be  paid. 

1883.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Are  the  fines  in  vogiie  where  the  people  are  on  piece- 
work as  wtll  as  where  they  are  on  time-work  ? 

Yes,  these  fines  must  be  paid,  and  they  are  deducted  off  the  week's  wages  ; 
and  the  workers  do  not  know  where  these  fines  go  to.  Some  of  the  employers 
pocket  the  fines,  and  some  of  them  send  them  to  a  charitable  institution,  but  not 
under  the  name  ofthe  workmen,  but  under  the  name  of  the  employer.  I  con- 
sider that  an  evil;  because  if  the  emplo\es  subscribe  to  the  institution  the 
employes  should  be  recognised,  not  the  employer.  Then  there  should  he  a 
register  of  factories  placed  in  the  vestry  of  the  locality,  and  open  all  the  week 
for  public  inspection.  I  want  a  list  of  all  these  registered  ])laces  placed  in  the 
vestry,  so  that  any  person  might  go  and  see  wdiether  a  certain  factory  which 
has  just  been  opened  is  on  the  list  or  register.  For  instance,  as  it  stands  now, 
a  pvrscn  opens  a  workshop  in  a  house,  or  alley,  or  side  street,  uhere  the  fictory 
inspector  cannot  find  him  out.  According  to  my  sui::,gestion  a  list  of  registered 
factories  (and  all  workshops  must  be  registered  according  to  this)  should  be 
kept  in  the  vestry.  !f  I  or  any  other  person  in  a  factory  or  workshop  that  is 
working  long  hours  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  registered,  how  can  I  find  out  ? 
The  only  way  is  to  get  to  the  vestry  and  see  whether  this  place  is  on  the  list 
of  workshops. 

(50.)  A  A  2  1884.  Chairman-'] 
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1884.  Chairman.']  Why  do  you  select  the  vestry  ? 

Because  the  vestry  of  the  locality  is  the  only  place  known  by  the  ratepayers. 

1885.  What  you  want  is  that  tlie  register  should  be  put  in  some  prominent 
place  where  everybody  in  the  locality  could  see  it? 

Yes ;  for  every  man  according  to  that  would  assist  the  factory  inspector  in 
carrving  out  his  duties  ;  but  as  it  st;inds  now,  no  man  has  a  right  to  go  and  see 
whether  the  place  is  registered,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  factory  inspector  to 
find  them  out.    I  know  he  cannot ;  they  dodge  him  about. 

1886.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  Do  you  mean  that  people  other  than  the  factory 
inspector  should  have  power  to  go  into  the  factory  : 

No,  only  that  they  should  have  power  to  see  that  this  place  is  registered 
according  to  the  6ill,  anfl  if  not  to  at  once  intimate  to  the  factory  inspector; 
and  then  that  a  fine  of  10  I.  should  be  inflicted  on  tiie  employer  for  not 
imtimating  to  the  factory  inspector  that  he  was  going  to  open  this  work- 
shop. 

1887.  Chairman.']  You  mean  that  you,  or  anybody  knowing  a  room  or  a  place 
where  such  work  is  carried  on,  could  go  and  see  whether  it  is  registered? 

Yes. 

1  888.  And  if  not  that  you  could  tell  the  factory  inspectors? 

Yes ;  If  the  place  is  registered  (according  to  my  previous  proposition,  the 
place  has  been  first  inspected)  then  I  am  satisfied  that  the  place  is  a  fit  place 
for  the  people  to  work  in. 

1  889.  Lord  Mon1i:swell.~\  Should  not  the  fine  be  paid  to  the  informer  ? 

Mo,  I  would  give  it  to  the  workers,  because  they  work  long  hours.  The  fines 
now  go  I  do  not  know  where  ;  but  I  consider  that  the  workers  who  work  the 
long  hours  should  get  them. 

I  8yo.  Ought  you  not  to  have  some  motive  given  to  the  person  to  find  out 
these  places  ? 

No,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  public  duty;  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  see  that  the 
health  of  the  country  is  carried  out.  Your  suggestion  would  he  to  have  special 
men  who  would  make  a  special  business  of  this,  and  do  nothing  else  but  go 
about  and  search  into  these  things.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
profession  of,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  for  every  citizen  ro  see  that 
the  health  of  the  locality  is  preserved.  Of  course  that  is  my  opinion.  Then  my 
next  suggestion  is  this:  no  manufacturer  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  new 
machinery  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 

1891.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  man  wished  to  use  a  new  invention 
he  would  have  to  get  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  him  to  use  it  ? 

No;  I  had  not  finished  my  sentence.  If  permission  were  granted  to  use  it, 
there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
the  machine  could  produce.  You  find  that  a  large  number  of  machines  are 
now  introduced  ;  one  machine  could  do  the  work,  say,  of  50  or  60  persons,  while 
50  or  60  p(>rsons  are  discharged  from  employment,  and  they  cannot  go  else- 
where because  the  other  manufacturers  do  the  same  thing  ;  consequently  we 
have  a  large  army  of  unemployed.  Now  I  would  say  that  this  man  may  intro- 
duce machinery,  providing  he  reduces  the  houi  s  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  that  would  be  turned  out  by  this  machine,  because  1  want  your 
Lordships  to  remember  that,  before  introducing  his  machine,  he  has  already 
got  his  profit  or  return  for  his  capital ;  and  by  tlie  introduction  of  this  new 
machine  he  has  more  return  for  his  capital,  while  the  workers  were  starving  or 
thrown  out  of  employment;  he  would  have  the  same  profit,  and  it  would  be 
much  easier  for  the  workers,  because  the  hours  would  be  in  proportion,  and  we 
should  not  have  such  an  army  of  unemploved. 

1892.  Earl  of  Berbj/.']  But  under  that  system,  what  interest  would  he  have  in 
introducing  any  new  machine.  You  propose  he  should  derive  no  extra  profit 
from  it  ? 

He  already  derives  his  profit  without  the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery  ; 
and  of  course  I  would  ask  the  workers  who  work  on  this  machine  to  pay  off  so 

much 
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much  per  week  for  the  return  of  this  man's  capital  used  for  buying  the  machine. 
The  object  of  tliat  is,  not  to  throw  so  large  a  number  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

1  S93.  Do  you  think  our  manufacturing  system  would  have  attained  its  present, 
development  if  such  a  restriction  had  been  in  existence,  say,  50  years  ago? 

As  it  stand  now  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  present 
system,  and  \\c  should  take  into  consideration  the  workers  us  well  as  the  manu- 
facturers. What  are  the  50  or  GO  workers  going  to  do  when  turned  out  by  the 
manufacturer,  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  know. 

1894.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Would  you  take  the  consumer  into  consideration? 
Tlie  consumer  is  getting  the  things  cheaper,  but  the  workers  are  starving. 

1895.  Earl  of  Derhj/.]  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  your  proposal  is  to  put  a 
check  upon  improvements  in  machinery  ? 

No,  I  have  no  objection  to  improvements  ;  I  wish  more  work  could  be  done 
by  machinery,  but  I  say  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  made 
in  proporiion.  If  we  can  make  iron  work  instead  of  human  beings,  I  am 
quite  agreeable;  but  do  not  let  workers  sutier  by  the  introduction  of  this  new 
machinery.  Take,  for  instance,  this  Singer  macliine  ;  I  am  prepared  to  receive 
some  still  more  improved  machines  ;  you  see  these  machines  can  turn  out  10- 
times  the  amount  of  work  and  work  the  same  number  of  hours  I  am  doings 
consequently  they  can  do  the  work  of  10  persons.  W^hat  is  to  become  of  those 
]0  persons?  It  is  true  the  commodity  would  be  cheaper,  but  what  are  those 
JO  workers  for  eacli  machine  going  to  do  ? 

1896.  Earl  of  Ortsloiv.]  Rut  may  it  not  be  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  in  the  price  the  demand  for  the  goods  will  become  much  greater  ? 

On  the  part  of  those  who  may  have  occa'^ion  to  buy  them ;  but  what  is  to 
become  of  those  workers  who  are  discharged  owing  to  the  introduction  of  tho 
machinery  ? 

1897.  I  say,  if  you  succeed  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  cheapening- 
the  production,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  consumption  may  increase  so  much  as 
to  be  able  to  give  employment  to  the  hands  that  would  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  otherwise  ? 

No ;  the  manufacturer,  seeini;-  that  the  work  can  be  tui  ned  out  in  such  lars:e 
quantities  would  give  sue!)  shoddy  material  to  work  with,  that  though  it  is  a 
cheaper  article,  it  is  really  dearer  to  the  consumer,  because  there  is  no  rime 
alloived  10  make  the  commodity  up  as  it  should  be;  and  consequently  it  iS' 
much  dearer  to  the  w  orking  man. 

1898.  Chairman.']  At  any  rate  your  opinion  is  that  where  labourers  are  dis- 
charged by  the  improvement  of  machinery  that  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  manulacturer  ? 

Yes. 

1899.  ^ov^  Monkswell .]  If  machinery  were  discovered  that  would  enable  a  , 
person  to  make  in  one  hour  what  he  makes  in  10,  you  would  not  propose  that 
tho  hours  should  be  reduced  from  ten  to  one,  would  vou  ? 

If  the  same  amount  of  goods  could  be  turned  out  in  one. 

1900.  Chairman.]  If  the  hours  were  reduced  from  ten  to  one,  do  you  propose 
that  the  worker  should  receive  the  same  arnount  of  wages  ? 

The  same  thing  is  turned  out,  the  manufacturer  would  not  lose  by  it;  the 
workers  would  benefit  by  it. 

1901.  Would  you  propose  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  at  the  same 
amount  ? 

I  have  no  objection,  but  what  I  consider  would  be  this  ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  by  a  Board  of  Tailors  or  a  Board  of  Bootmakers 
to  rule  thar  particular  trade.  In  the  old  City  Guilds  each  company  had  its 
boaid  where  disputes  of  trade  were  settled  by  them.  I  should  select  a  boc'rd 
from  the  trade  itself,  and  of  course  they  would  understand  what  the  wage 
would  be. 

(50.)  A  A  3  1902.  Is 
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1Q02.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  that  you  vi'isli  to  suujjest  ? 

The  last  vna  Tvould  be  that  the  neglect  of"  the  above  rules  by  tlie  employer 
should  be  punishable  by  the  forleiture  of  his  license.  That  is  with  regard  to  all 
the  rules.  The  public-houses  and  music  halls  are  licensed  and  they  only  get  a 
profit  by  the  privilege  of  the  State  ;  and  I  consider  that  the  employers  of  labour 
should  be  under  the  same  restrictions,  because  it  is  practically  protecting  the 
workers,  likewise  the  public.  I  liave  another  suggestion  which  I  left  out  before, 
that  is,  that  if  apprentices  were  taken  it  should  l)e  for  not  less  than  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  whole  of  ti.e  trade  should  be  taught ;  that  is  a  special  thing 
which  I  lav  suess  upon,  because  it  is  a  viry  miserable  life  to  live  for  one  who 
only  knows  a  divisional  part  of  the  trade. 

1903.  You  mean  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  whole  trade  should  be  taught 
to  them  ? 

Yes,  because  else  it  is  only  a  miserable  kind  of  business,  and  the  public  are 
only  defrauded  by  this  divisional  lubour,  and  they  do  not  really  get  anything  by  it. 

igo/1.  What  ycu  do  mean  by  the  trade  settling  the  rate  of  wages  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  what  we  have  heard  of  at  Northan)pton  ? 

Yes.  This  Board  of  that  particular  trade  would  know  the  value  of  the  labour 
timi\.  the  amount  of  time  expended  in  producing  a  certain  commodity  ;  this 
board  understanding  the  technicalities  of  it  would  know  what  rate  of  remuner- 
ation should  be  given  lor  that  labour  time. 

igoj.  Do  you  mean  that  the  masters  and  men  should  form  a  kind  of  board 
to  decide  what  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  ? 
That  could  be  done. 

1Q06.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing  it  now,  is  there  ? 
No,  I  do  not  see  why  there  is.    It  was  only  in  reply  to  your  Lordship's  sug- 
gestion that  the  State  should  regulate  the  wages  that  1  named  that. 

1907.  I  did  not  suggest  it  ? 

I  believe  your  Lordship  asked,  would  I  wish  that  the  Stite  siiould  regulate 
the  wages.  They  may,  but  if  there  is  a  b. iter  method  of  adjusting  wages  of 
coui  se  I  should  accept  it. 

iQo8.  Lord  Thri)ig.'\  You  say  you  think  that  every  man  ought  to  be  taught 
the  whole  of  his  trade.  Now  take  that  very  machine  then  ;  do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  think  the  whole  of  that  machine  ought  to  be  made  by  one 
person  wi.o  should  know  to  nsake  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  partly  wood,  partly  iron, 
with  most  complicated  adjustuu  nts  of  the  most  beautiful  sort.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  tiiat  that  machine  ought  to  be  made  wiiolly  by  one  workman, 
or  by  a  person  who  understood  how  to  make  every  bit  of  it  ? 

No.    This  {pointing  to  the  stand)  belongs  to  the  furniture  dej^artment. 

1909.  But  the  whole  of  ihc  iron  work  ? 

Exactly  so.  I  do  not  say  that  one  man  should  make  the  whole,  but  that  he 
should  understand  the  makmg  01' the  whole. 

10  10.  Should  be  able  to  make  the  whole  ? 

Yes:  they  could  divide  their  labour  afterwards  if  they  liked.  For  instance,  if 
I  know  ad  the  branches  of  my  trade,  one  day  I  could  machine,  the  second  day 
I  could  make  arrangements  with  another  man,  "  You  machine  to  day,  and  I  will 
press  to  day."  We  could  divide  our  labour  by-and-by;  becmse,  as  it  stands 
now,  by  the  subdivision  of  labour  when  one  man  leaves  otf  woik,  or  is  unable  to 
attend,  the  whole  workshop  is  affected  ;  but  if  everyone  understood  his  trade 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  them  all  to  leave  off  on  account  of  one.  It  is  a 
most  peculiar  thing  in  this  division  of  labour. 

1911.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  But  is  not  your  tailoring  trade  peculiar  in  that  respect 
from  others  ;  it  would  not  apply,  for  instance,  to  the  sewing-machine  trade 
in  the  same  way,  would  it  '. 

Yes.  there  is  subdivisicm  in  some  cases  in  making  up  machines.  \ 
cannot  speak  with  any  authority  on  engineering  ;  I  should  not  attempt  to  answer 
that  question  properly. 

1912.  Lord 
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1912.  Lord  Thriiig.']  Take  the  case  of  watchmakers;  would  you  say  that 
everyone  who  entered  into  thi^  watchmaking  trade  should  be  capaMe  of  making 
the  \\  hole  of  a  watch  ? 

Yes  ;  because  where  there  is  subdivision  of  labour  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sweating. 

1913.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  in  watchmaking  all  those  little  wheels 
and  every  part  of  the  watch  are  practically  n)ade  by  separate  workmen? 

Ves. 

1(^14.  You  wish  that  one  man  should  ufiderstand  how  to  make  the  whole 

of  it  :- 

Yes;  then  they  could  divide  their  labour  if  they  liked. 

1915.  Chairman.]  I  do  not  propose  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  ask  you  any 
more  questions  about  the  politico-economical  aspect  of  the  case,  but  1  want 
to  be  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  licensing  and  registra- 
tion of  factories.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  all  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  I  suppose  all  dwelling-rooms  where  this  work  is  carried  on,  should 
be  registered  ? 

Yes. 

1916.  And  that  the  register  should  be  kept  in  some  prominent  place  so  that 
everybody  should  have  access  to  it  ? 

Yes. 

1917.  And  you  further  tidnk  that  licenses  ought  to  be  granted  subject  to 
certain  conditions  as  to  sanitation  and  so  on  ? 

With  regard  to  the  license,  I  mean  that  before  a  person  opens  a  workshop  he 
should  send  in  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  if  the  Home 
Secretary  is  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  then  a  license  to 
opt  n  as  a  workshop  should  be  granted  to  him. 

1918.  You  do  not  propose  to  charge  any  registration  fee,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Not  at  all. 

1919.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  contractors  who  put 
out  work  to  the  sweaters,  1  think  you  said  that  your  complaint  against  Messrs. 
Hebbert  was  in  respect  to  a  contract  for  police  clothing  ? 

In  this  particular  case  it  was  police  clothing  ;  but  I  know  now  of  a  sweater  to 
whom  he  gives  military  and  pohce  trousers. 

1920.  Do  you  know  whether  the  police  contracts  are  Government  contracts  ? 
I  could  not  say  that ;  but  Hebbert  advertises  himself  as  Government  con- 

tracloi- ;  that  is  the  name  over  the  door. 

1921.  Do  you  know  how  much  ot  the  Government  contracts  are  put  out  in 
the  East-end  of  London,  what  proportion  ? 

1  do  not  know  what  proportion,  but  there  are  four  places  who  advertise  as 
Government  contractors,  and  give  the  work  out ;  for  instance,  Webb's,  in 
Dodd-street,  Limehouse  ;  they  do  Government  work,  and  give  their  work  out ; 
Comptons. 

1922.  Do  you  know  what  Government  work  ;  what  kind  of  clothing  ? 
I  could  not  exactly  say  where  they  belong  to. 

1923.  You  mentioned  Compton  and  Hebbert  and  Webb  ? 
Yes. 

1 924.  And  what  is  the  fourth  ? 

Pearse  and  Company,  whom  I  mentioned  this  morning ;  they  advertise  as 
Government  contractors  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  contracts  they  take.  I  only 
brought  this  coat  with  me  to  show  because  it  was  one  that  I  could  get. 

(50.)  A  4  1925.  Do 
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1925.  Do  you  knowwht-ther  the  work  that  they  put  out  to  sweaters  is  the 
work  that  they  receive  from  the  Government,  or  the  work  that  they  receive  from 
private  people  ? 

They  contract  with  the  (iovernment  for  their  v^'ork,  as  1  understand. 

1926.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold  White  as  to  the  Factory  Clause 
in  the  Government  contracts  ? 

Yes. 

1927.  Do  you  allege  that  they  habitually  break  the  Factory  Clause  then  t 
I  do.' 

1928.  In  respect  to  what  clothing? 
Government  contracting. 

iq2Q.  Are  you  aware  what  clothing  the  Government  contract  is  for? 
No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  unless  I  make  thorough  investigation 
i  nto  the  facts. 

1930.  Then  why  do  you  make  the  statement  that  the  Government  contracts 
are  put  out  to  sweaters  r 

This  coat,  I  believe,  is  worn  by  the  soldiers  in  Leicester,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
This  has  gone  to  the  Leice^-tershire  battalion. 

1031.  That  is  a  volunteer  coat,  you  said  ? 

But  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  volunteer  work  is  Government  work 
as  well. 

1932.  You  beheve  that  the  War  Office  put  out  the  volunteer  contract  ? 
1  believe  so. 

1933.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  contract  for  police  clothing  there  is  the 
Factory  Clause  ? 

Only  what  1  have  heard  of  from  Mr.  White. 

1934.  You  do  not  know  yourself  whether  the  police  contracts  do  or  do  not 
contain  the  Factory  Clause  ? 

NO;  1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

1935.  If  the  Factory  Clause  was  not  contained  in  the  police  contracts  there 
would  be  no  violation  of  the  Factoi-y  Clause,  would  there? 

Certainly  not. 

193^1.  You  said,  in  reply  to  Question  1774,  addressed  to  you,  that  you  would 
show  the  number  of  societies  that  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time  ;  I  do  not 
think  you  did  do  th;it  ? 

I  said  I  would  show  you  the  number  of  societies  in  the  East-end  of  London 
who  convened  meetings,  and  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  against 
the  sweating  system.  The  first  is  called  the  London  Tailors'  and  Machinists' 
Society  ;  its  registered  number  is  443.  The  objects  of  this  society,  according  to 
rule  2,  were  "  {o)  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour ;  {h)  to  maintain  the  normal 
day's  work  from  eight  to  eight  (subject  to  alteration),  with  an  interval  of  one 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ;  and  {c)  to  obtain  for  its  members 
healthy  workshops  by  the  best  legitimate  means."  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
we  were  obliged  to  call  public  meetings  to  explain  wliy  these  rules  were  inserted. 
There  is  also  another  society  called  the  Jewish  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors.  There  are  15,000  members  belonging  to  the  society,  as  a 
whole,  but  there  is  a  Jewish  branch  in  the  East-end  of  London  established  this 
last  four  or  five  years.  The  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Stephany.  Was  he 
aware  that  there  were  any  societies  or  trades  unions  in  the  East-end  of  London 
agitating  against  the  system  ?  These  are  two  societies  ;  of  course  there  are  several 
branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Tailors  in  the  East-end  of  London.  We  did 
try  to  form  a  branch  of  the  London  Tailors'  and  Machinists'  Society  in  the  West- 
end,  because  there  is  more  sweating,  and  a  larger  number  of  unhealthy  dens, 
in  the  West-end,  where  the  best  work  is  made,  than  there  is  in  the  East-end  ; 
and  of  course  the  inspectors  cannot  find  them  out  there  as  they  dodge  them 
about  about  so  often.  Thtse  are  the  societies  which  I  told  your  Lordsl)ip  I 
could  mention. 
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1937.  Your  answer  to  my  question  is  that  there  are  more  sweating  places  in 
the  VVest-end  than  there  are  in  the  East-end  ? 

No,  mnre  sweaters;  I  mean  that  they  work  longer  houis. 

19:58,  Do  you  mean  in  the  bespoke  business,  or  the  ready-made  business  ? 

The  bespoke  business  ;  there  is  very  httle  ready-made  done  in  the  West-end  ; 
the  ready-made  goods  for  the  bespoke  shops  are  sent  down  to  the  East-end 
dens. 

1939.  Chairman.']  Have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  West-end  of 
London  ? 

1  hiive  worked  in  some  of  the  shops  in  the  West-end. 

i')40.  You  are  speaking  of  what  is  within  your  own  knowledge  ? 
Yes. 

1 941.  Lord  Thrin;^.]  If  I  order  a  suit  of  clothes  of  my  West-end  tailor,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  there  ;ire  any  great  number  of  tailors  in  the  West-end  bespoke 
business  who  employ  sweaters? 

Yes  ;  middlemen  sweaters  to  give  the  work  off  the  premises,  and  they  employ 
others.    I  could  mention  a  large  number  of  names. 

1941-2.  You  mean  it  is  the  general  system  of  the  West-end  bespoke  business, 
the  order  busine^^s,  to  employ  sweaters,  and  that  it  was  as  bad  as  the  employ- 
ment of  them  in  the  Enst-end  ? 

Yes  ;  and  the  same  subdivision  of  labour  as  in  the  East-end. 

1943.  hov(\  Sandhurst.]  But  is  there  the  same  "scabbing"  of  work  in  the 
West-end  as  in  the  East-end,  under-priciny  ? 

Yes,  because  the  subdivision  of  labour  finds  its  way  to  the  West-end  ? 

1944.  Lord  Thring.]  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  of  the  West-end 
sweating,  supposing  I  was  to  go  into  it  ? 

I  could  not  give  exactly  the  names  of  the  streets  now,  bat  I  could  furnish 
your  Lordships  with  them.  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  worked  in  the  West- 
end,  but  I  know  where  they  are. 

1945.  By  "  a  long  while  "  do  you  mean  years  ? 
A  couple  of  years  ago. 

1946.  Your  belief  is  that  it  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment  ? 
It  is,  and  extending  as  well. 

1947.  Earl  of  O/islow.]  Of  what  nationality  are  the  sweaters? 

I  find  them  mostly  Jewish.  It  is  not  a  question  with  me  whether  they  are 
Jewish  or  Gentile  ;  it  is  a  question  of  labour.  Of  course  I  cannot  deny  the  fact 
that  there  are  Jewish  sweaters  up  there. 

1948.  I  should  have  said,  perhaps  "  the  sweaters  ?  " 
The  sweaters  are  both  Enofish  and  Jewish. 

1049-  Lord  Thring.]  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  been  told  that  the 
sweating  system  does  not  extend  to  the  bespoke  business  or  order  business 
at  all  ? 

t  can  prove  that  it  does.  I  shall  be  ready  to  come  any  day  you  wish  and 
give  the  names  of  the  streets  and  the  n;>meg  of  the  dens ;  because  we  tried  to 
form  a  society,  and  had  a  large  number  of  men  there  to  address  the  meeting. 

19.50.  '^c\y\  o'l  Onsloiv.]  You  did  not  say  why  the  trade  unions  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prices  of  work  failed  ? 
They  have  not  failed  ;  we  are  still  in  continuance. 

195  I.  By  "  failed  "  I  do  not  mean  ceased  to  exist,  but  failed  in  their  object  ? 
They  have  not  failed,  because  this  inquiry  is  the  result  of  our  agitation. 

19.52.  But  have  you  succeeded  in  the  object  of  raising  prices? 
No,  we  have  not. 

19.53.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

(50.)  B  B  Because 
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Because  the  workmen  have  not  any  time  to  consider  the  evils  connected  with 
it ;  we  cannot  get  them  to  combine  ;  and  besides,  if  we  educate  a  number  of 
men  one  day,  cme  lot  goes  away  to  America  and  another  lot  comes  in,  ;ind  we 
are  continually  keeping  on  educating  them,  aud  we  cannot  get  them  to  combine; 
because,  before  we  u^ct  a  man  into  our  society,  we  should  like  him  to  understand 
what  he  is  belonging  to  it  for  ;  we  want  not  to  take  his  money  simply  and  for 
him  to  sit  there,  but  we  want  him  to  understand  the  object.  We  meet  every 
Sunday  night  at  our  place,  and  we  have  organised  two  pul)lic  meetings,  one  for 
next  Sunday  night  and  one  for  the  Sunday  night  following.  I  should  like  to 
invite  your'  Lordships  to  one  of  these  meetings  ;  you  would  see  some  of  these 
workers  there. 

1 954.  "Where  are  they  held  ? 

At  the  "Man  in  the  Moon,"  Plough-street,  Commercial-road,  East. 
1055.  What  language  is  spoken? 

Both  English  and  jargon.  We  first  speak  English  and  then  translate  it  to 
some  of  them. 

1956.  You  attribute  the  failure  to  raise  the  price  of  uages  to  the  recent 
immigration  of  foreigners  and  provincial  strangers  ? 

Paitly.  Some  of  the  men  will  not  combine  though  they  do  understand  our 
object. 

1(^57.  Now,  there  was  one  point  I  did  not  clearly  understand  you  about;  you 
said,  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  w^orkshops,  that  one  reason 
why  they  are  not  in  the  condition  which  they  ought  to  be  in  was  because  the 
Public  Health  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  metropolis  ? 

Yes. 

1958.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  wished  it  should  be  extended  to 
the  metropolis  ? 

Yes ;  I  spoke  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  St.  George's,  and  told  him  of  a 
large  number  of  unsanitary  sweating  dens,  and  he  told  me  he  had  not  very 
great  powers.  I  referred  him  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  he  told  me  what 
was  the  case :  and  I  said  :  "Are  you  aware  that  the  Factory  Inspector  is  bound, 
by  a  clause  in  the  Act,  to  tell  you  from  time  to  time  of  these  works?  "  and  he 
said,  "  ^'es,  and  they  do  tell  me  ;  week  after  week  1  receive  addresses  from  the 
Factory  Inspector,  but  the  only  powers  we  have  are,  under  Sec.  81,  c.  120,  of  the 
Metropohs  Local  Management  Act,  1855. 

1059-  ^^hy  do  you  think  those  powers  insufficient;  are  they  not  almost 
identical  with  the  powers  under  the  Public  Healih  Act? 

No;  he  tells  me  he  has  no  power  to  enfoice  two  w.e.'s,  one  for  males  and 
one  for  females,  unless  there  are  more  than  20  [tersons  in  the  house;  but  the 
Public  Health  Act  specially  says,  I  believe,  that  there  should  be  two  w.e.'s,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  females ;  they  have  not  that  power  under  this  Act;  the 
only  power  they  have  is  under  the  81st  section  of  the  Act. 

1960.  Now  with  regard  to  the  registration,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
would  not  charge  any  fee  for  this  registration  ? 

^'o. 

1961.  But  you  would  propose,  I  presume,  a  penalty  for  non -registration  ? 
Yes. 

1962.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  what  amount  you  would  make  that 
penalty  ? 

I  think  5  I.  for  the  first  offence  ;  and  if  he  evaded  the  other  portions  of  what 
I  suggested,  he  should  forfeit  his  license,  which  should  he  granted  to  him  when 
the  Home  Secretary  is  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  sanitary  condition.  This 
would  be  only  a  protection  to  the  workers,  nothing  else. 

1963.  And  what  number  of  people  would  you  allow  to  work  together  without 
such  registration  ? 

I  would 
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I  would  suggest  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  workshop  unless  he 
has  nine  square  feet  space. 

1 9()4.  But  I  ask  you  what  number  of  people  would  you  allow  to  work  together 
without  such  registration  ? 

I  should  not  allow  them  to  work  if  there  was  not  sufficient  space  for  each 
worker. 

1965.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking;  you  wish  that  every  place  in  which 
persons  are  working  together  For  profit  should  be  registered  ? 

Yes. 

1966.  How  many  working  together;  I  want  to  know  how  many  people 
working  together  would  in  your  opinion  be  a  workshop  which  should  be 
registered ;  should  it  be  only  one  person  or  should  it  be  more  than  one 
person  / 

I  should  not  allow  a  person  to  open  a  workshop  unless  he  could  employ  20. 

1967.  Then  you  would  not  require  a  family  of  three  persons,  for  instance, 
working  together  to  register } 

No. 

1968-  Chairman.']  As  I  understand  you,  you  mean  that  you  would  not  allow 
work  to  be  carried  on  at  all  except  in  workshops  containing  20  persons  ? 

Yes.  I  should  not  allow  a  private  family  to  work  at  home  and  use  it  as  a 
worksliop  unless  they  had  20  hands.  I  simply  put  that  number;  I  have  no 
particular  reason  for  it. 

19^9.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Would  it  not  be  a  very  great  hardship  on  say  three 
or  four  membeis  of  a  family  that  they  shoidd  be  unable  to  take  work  home, 
into  their  own  rooms  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  them,  because  they  are  only  creating  evils 
by  such  conduct;  you  see  there  is  no  registration  whatever. 

1970.  Earl  Derby.]  Wiiat  are  the  evils  that  arise,  in  your  judgment,  from 
two  or  three  persons,  say  members  of  tlie  same  family,  taking  their  work 
home  ? 

Competition  amongst  the  workers  themselves. 

1971.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  an  evil  for  them,  but  that  their  being  able 
to  work  in  that  way  increases  competition  r 

It  is  an  evil  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  would  from  time  to  time  reduce  the 
prices,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  introduce  child  lahour ; 
that  is  my  point, 

1972.  Therefore,  if  I  understand  you,  you  wish  to  bring  together  the  workers 
into  groups  of  not  less  than  20  in  each  jdace,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a 
better  position  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  masters? 

Yes. 

1973.  That  is  quite  independent  of  any  sanitary  inconvenience  arising  from 
small  rooms 

Well,  of  course,  insanitation  arising  from  small  rooms  where  there  is  no  work- 
shop I  cannot  at  all  interfere  with  ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  local  authorities  ; 
now  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  factories.  Besides,  my  suggestion  that  the  place 
should  be  registered  for  not  less  than  20  is  made  because  it  would  lessen  the 
sweaters  ;  you  would  not  have  a  sweater  getting  up  in  the  world  so  quickly. 
Some  of  these  greeners  come  over  here,  and  in  less  than  three  or  lour  years 
they  are  sweaters ;  they  go  on  com()eting ;  I  would  prevent  that. 

1974.  Earl  of  Onslow?\  In  fact  it  would  drive  the  trade  out  of  what  is  known 
as  the  sweaters'  dens  into  what  would  practically  be  a  factory  ? 

Yes,  or  workshop  ;  a  place  where  the  work  would  be  regulated. 

1975.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  upon  the  point  of  sanita- 
tion.   I  understand  that  the  habits  of  the  people  who  use  these  closets  are  not 

.  altogether  the  habits  of  Englishmen  ;  would  it  be  in  your  opinion  an  advantage 
(50  )  B  B  2  that 
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that  instead  of  the  closets  being  made  of  wood,  as  they  are  commonly  in  England, 
they  should  be  made  of  iron  or  stone  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  foreigners  employed 
in  these  trades? 

Not  at  all ;  their  habits  are  exactly  the  same  as  tiiose  of  Enghshmen ;  only 
tliey  have  not  the  convenience  to  carry  out  those  habits.  1  know  they  come 
here  in  some  cases  not  in  a  very  clean  condition,  on  account  of  the  voyage  ;  but 
I  assure  you  they  have  clean  habits,  as  good  as  any  other  person  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closeness  of  the  room  it  is  impossible  to  carry  them  out.  I 
have  visited  some  of  the  families  where  seven  or  eight,  including  the  husband, 
live  in  one  room.  It  is  impossible,  when  the  wife  lias  to  prepare  the  cliildren 
to  go  to  school,  that  she  can  do  the  domestic  work  at  the  same  time ;  conse- 
quently it  is  neglected ;  but  if  they  had  two  oi-  three  rooms  they  could  keep 
two  rooms  clean,  and  the  third  room  would  be  a  kind  of  mess-room,  which  could 
be  cleaned  whenever  they  chose.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lovvness  of  wages  that 
they  cannot  afford  that,  but  their  habits  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  Englisli- 
men. 

1976.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  factory  inspector 
to  sanitation  outside  the  workshop  ? 

No ;  I  should  only  ask  the  factory  inspector  to  deal  specially  with  factories 
and  workshops,  but  I  should  give  him  sanitary  powers. 

1977.  By  "  outside "  I  mean  outside  the  actual  room  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on  ;  such  places  as  the  staircase,  the  yard,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes,  providing  that  house  is  registered  as  a  workshop.  I  should  give  hira  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  sanitation  himself  without  going  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities. 

1978.  Then  would  you  wish  the  inspector  to  be,  as  has  been  suggested  by  one 
witness,  an  expert  in  the  particular  trade  he  was  called  upon  to  inspect,  or  would 
you  wish  him  to  be  a  niedical  officer  ? 

Not  particularly.  I  should  wish  the  factory  inspector  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
particular  trade,  and,  whenever  he  chose,  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  with 
him  a  medical  officer.  I  believe  in  France  one  of  the  factory  laws  says  that  a 
commission  is  to  be  elected  from  time  to  time,  and  this  commission  has  the 
power  to  take  with  them  a  medical  officer. 

1979.  You  would  have  an  expert  in  the  trade,  who  should  be  empowered  to 
take  with  him  a  medical  officer  ? 

When  he  wishes ;  and  I  should  have  the  inspector  drawn  from  the  particular 
trade,  such  as  a  tailor  from  the  tailors,  and  a  bootmaker  from  the  bootmakers. 
Suppose  that  I  should  go  and  superintend  the  workshops  of  the  bootmakers,  I 
should  not  know  the  dodges  of  the  bootmakers. 

1980.  Do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the  local  authority  are 
aware  that  with  them  alone  rests  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  sweaters'  dens,  and 
not  with  the  factory  inspector  ? 

They  have  no  power  to  inspect  the  sweaters'  dens  unless  they  have  intiuiation 
that  there  are  more  than  20  persons  working  in  the  place.  For  instance,  they 
could  not  order  the  sweater  or  the  landlord  to  whitewash  his  pi  emises,  nor 
could  they  ask  the  sweater  to  have  proper  ventilating  shafts  in  the  workshop  ; 
they  have  no  power  to  do  that. 

1981.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  the  rent ;  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  landlord  should  be  called  upon  to  put  the  premises 
into  a  proper  sanitary  condition;  would  it  not  be  probable  that  he  might,  if  so 
called  upon,  increase  the  rent  of  the  rooms  ? 

Yes,  he  would ;  but  then  the  State  should  interfere,  and  only  allow  so  much 
rent  to  be  paid  for  a  certain  amount  of  space. 

1982.  But  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  land- 
lord now  exacts  as  much  rent  as  he  is  able  to  obtain  ? 

Yes ;  if  he  could  exact  more  he  would  do  it. 

1983.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  if  he  were  compelled  by  any  authority  to 

place 
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place  the  premises  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition  he  would  be  able  to  get  any 
more  rent  out  of  the  people  r 
He  would  force  it  out  of  them. 

1984.  You  think  they  could  pay  it  and  would  p:iy  it? 
'J  hey  would  be  compelled  to  pay  it. 

1985.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  maximum  has  been  already  reached  ? 
The  landlord  may  charge  whatever  he  pleases,  but  sometimes  "he  may  make 

a  reduction  and  sometimes  he  may  not.  1  could  not  say  what  the  bargain  of 
the  landlord  would  be  with  the  tenant,  but  I  know  that  in  the  East-end  the 
landlords  are  very  hard. 

1986.  But  you  do  not  think  that  they  have  got  already  as  much  rent  as 
they  could  possibly  squeeze  out  of  their  tenant^,  and  that,  therefore,  if  they 
had  to  lay  tiiat  money  out  on  their  premises  they  could  not  squeeze  more 
out  of  their  tenants  ? 

1  am  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  get  more  than  they  do  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  in  the  houses  in  Phimmers-row  and  Mulberry- street  they 
charge  from  4  s.  to  6  s.  for  the  workshops  which  are  built  tliere ;  and  if  he  were 
to  ask  another  shillintj  he  might  get  it,  but  if  he  were  to  get  it  the  wages  of  the 
workers  would  be  jeduced. 

1987.  With  regard  to  the  deception  practised  on  the  inspector  by  book 
No.  40,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  by  which  that  might  be  remedied  ? 

There  are  two  suggestions  ;  one  would  be  to  abolish  overtime  altogether,  but 
if  overtime  could  not  be  abolished  I  would  have  certificates  numbered,  and 
would  let  no  person  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  printer's  to  buy  a  book  unless 
he  gets  a  written  statement  from  the  factory  inspector  himself.  That  would 
prevent  the  sweater  getting  two  books. 

1988.  Would  you  restrict  the  hours  of  labour  of  adult  labourers?  . 
Yes. 

1989.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  popular  measure  amongst  the  labourers 
themselves  ? 

I  can  only  speak  for  my  trade,  and  it  would  be  there,  because  the  work 
in  itself  is  laborious;  and  though,  of  course,  we  know  that  work  is  a  pleasure 
to  every  workman,  when  he  comes  to  do  too  many  hours  it  is  not  much 
pleasure  at  all. 

1 990.  Then  you  think  that  the  workman  is  not  able  to  act  for  himself  but 
reqtiiies  to  be  protected  by  the  law  ? 

Yes  ;  because  if  a  body  of  workmen  were  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  they  would  be  discharged.  For  instance,  in  my  case  I  have  been 
agitating  and  I  have  been  asking  for  what  I  suggest  heie,  and  J  have  been 
dischariied  and  another  man  has  been  put  in  my  place,  i  am  only  one,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  the  same  sort  who  lor  simply  expressing  the  oi)inion 
that  they  would  like  shorter  hours  are  discharged.  As  for  myself,  I  have  only 
myself  depending  upon  me,  and  I  have  to  cut  through  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  married  man  with  five  or  six  children  it  is  impossible  for  that  man  to 
hold  out,  and  lor  the  sake  of  his  children  he  is  bound  to  submit ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  sweater  and  the  manufacturer  get  the  profit,  and  so  the 
thing  continues. 

1991.  Earl  of  Derby. '\  You  propose,  as  I  understand,  the  restriction  of  adult 
labour  to  certain  hours  ? 

Yes. 

1992.  Would  not  the  natural  effect  of  that  be  to  lower  the  wages  ;  would  a 
nian  be  able  to  earn  as  much  in  a  day  as  he  earns  now  ? 

It  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  I  will  explain  it :  We  work  to-day 
16  hours  ;  to-morrow  we  are  idle;  suppossing  we  get  7s.  or  Qs.  for  the  day,  if 
our  wages  were  reduced  to  4  s.  or  4  6  d.  for  10^  hours  that  would  bring  it  up 
to  the  same  wages.    It  is  only  a  question  of  distributing  the  work. 

(50. j  '  B  B  3  1993.  It 
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1993.  Ir  is  not  a  question  of  reducing  the  total  amount  of  the  work  done, 
but  distributing  it  more  equally  over  the  days  of  the  week  you  mean  r 

Yes.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  wa'.5es  should  be  reduced  at  all,  because  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  labour  time  would  make  up  ioY  the  lessening  of  wages. 

1004.  Reverting  to  what  you  said  as  to  putting  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
new  machinery,  I  do  not  quite  understand  in  what  way  you  supposed  that  the 
employer  would  be  led  to  introduce  new  m  ichinery,  if  in  consequence  of  so 
doing  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  so  as  to 
cut  off  any  piofit  he  would  gain  by  introducing  the  new  machinery  ? 

Of  course  if  he  gets  no  advantage  he  would  not  introduce  the  new  machine  ; 
it  would  not  affect  us  then  whether  he  introduced  the  machine  or  not. 

1995.  That  is  what  you  wish,  that  he  should  not  introduce  the  new 
machine  ? 

Yes,  but  if  he  was  to  introduce  the  new  machine  we  are  protected  by  that 
restriction.  If  he  is  a  kind- hearted  employer  and  sympathises  with  the  work- 
people he  would  introduce  new  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
hours  (jf  labour,  because  the  same  amount  of  work  would  be  turned  out  ;  but 
a  hai  d  employer  who  does  not  sympathise  with  them  would  not  introduce  that 
new  machinery. 

199(1.  Then  no  mechanical  improvement-;  would  henceforth  he  introduced 
excejjt  in  consequence  of  the  benevolent  feeling  of  employers  ? 

But  if  there  was  any  new  invention  the  workers  would,  I  believe,  force  the 
employers  to  buy  it ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  workers  would  combine  to 
force  employers  to  buy  this  improved  machine  to  lessen  the  hours  of  labour.  Of 
course  under  the  present  circumstances  I  ask  the  workers  to  return  the  capital 
laid  out  by  the  employers,  not  at  once  but  by  paying  so  much  per  week. 

1997.  You  think  that  the  working  men  by  combining  would  be  able  to  force 
upon  the  employers  the  use  of  any  new  machinery  ? 

Yes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen. 

1998.  But  if  they  have  that  power  of  combination,  what  prevents  them  from 
using  it  for  the  relief  of  their  present  difficulties.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way: 
eitlier  they  have  the  power  to  combine  effectively  or  they  have  not  r 

I  said  it  would  be  probable  that  they  would  comliine  to  force  the  employer. 

1999.  If  they  have  power  of  effective  combinaticm  how  is  it  that  they  do  not 
use  it  at  present  ? 

Because  in  many  cases  the  workers  are  intimidated  now,  and  besides,  we 
cannot  always  get  the  workers  together  ;  because  there  is  a  large  nuir.ber  ol" 
sweating  dens,  and  we  cannot  get  all  the  workers  together  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  particular  object ;  but  if  there  were  fewer  sweating  dens  there  would 
be  more  likelihood  of  getting  thern  together  to  understand  it.  When  there  are 
20  workmen  in  one  shop  we  could  speak  to  20  men  at  one  time,  but  if  they  are 
divided  amongst  five  sweating  dens  we  have  to  speak  five  times  to  the  same 
number,  and  consequently  it  is  much  harder  to  get  them  to  combine ;  we  have 
found  that  in  practice, 

2000.  You  want  to  bring  them  together  into  groups  of  not  less  than  20  in 
order  to  organise  a  power  of  resistance  against  the  employers  ? 

Yes. 

2001.  And  you  want  the  law  to  help  you  in  doing  that  ? 

I  think  it  is  necessary,  as  I  explained,  tor  the  workers  cannot  do  it,  because 
some  of  them  are  married. 

2002.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  introduce  this  rule  as  to  new  machinery 
into  all  trades,  or  are  you  speaking  of  your  own  particular  employment 
only  ? 

No,  for  all  trades ;  I  am  not  speaking  for  one  trade. 

2003.  You  have  no  doubt  had  considerable  experience  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  people  in  your  own  class  of  life ;  should  you  think  that  is  a  general 
feehng  amongst  those  you  represent  ? 

Exactly 
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Exactly  so.  At  several  public  meetings  we  passed  resolutions,  and  this  rule 
was  carried  unanimously. 

2004.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Would  you  leave  the  appointment  of  the  sauitary 
inspector  to  the  same  authority  ;)s  appoints  now  ? 

No,  I  would  give  sanitary  authority  to  the  factory  inspector  ;  I  should  not 
give  factory  powers  to  tlie  sanitary  authority. 

200.5.  Would  you  give  the  .>^anitary  powers  generally,  do  you  mean,  or  only 
as  regards  the  factories,  to  the  factory  inspector? 

I  would  only  give  the  factory  inspector  such  sanitary  powers  with  respect 
to  the  workshops  only  and  places  leading  to  them,  such  as  staircases  and 
so  on. 

2006.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  sanitary  inspectors,  from  the 
mode  of  their  appointment,  or  from  any  other  cause,  are  at  all  lax  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  at  present,  I  mean  generally,  in  carrying  out  sanitary 
inspection  ? 

In  some  cases,  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  favouritism  in  the 
vestries,  and  a  large  number  of  landlords  generally  obtain  admission  to  the 
vestries  for  three  years ;  and  they  are  the  owners  of  these  places,  and  some  of 
the  servants  generally  side  with  the  vestry. 

2007.  At  present  all  the  power  that  the  factory  inspector  has  in  the  case  of 
a  want  of  proper  sanitary  provision  is  to  report  the  default  or  neglect  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  when  he  finds  a  sanitary  neglect,  he  reports  to  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
rity what  he  has  found. 

2008.  And  it  rests  with  that  authority  to  carry  it  out  or  not,  as  they  think 
proper  ? 

Yes,  only  with  regard  to  the  otlier  |)arts  of  the  building  ;  but  the  factory 
inspector  should  enforce  the  whitewashing  of  a  workshop.    Some  of  the  work- 
shops are  very  bad,  and  1  should  be  most  happy  to  take  any  of  your  Lordships 
to  Some  of  these  places  ;  and  I  do  not  tliink  you  would  go  in  a  second  time  if 
you  went  in  once. 

2.009.  ^^^'^  of  Onsloiv.']  But  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  you  wish 
to  have  the  power  now  vested  in  the  sanitary  inspector  and  the  local  authority 
vested  in  the  factory  inspector  ? 

And  to  include  the  Public  Health  Act. 

20 1  0.  Earl  of  Lime7-ick.]  For  the  purposes  of  factories  ? 
Factories  only. 

201 1 .  Tiicn  I  presume  that  your  idea  is  to  have  all  the  work  done  in  factories 
of  not  under  20  ? 

Yes. 

2012.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  But  supposing  that  your  ideas  were  not  carried  out, 
would  you  still  think  that  those  powers  should  be  given  where  two  or  three 
people  were  employed  ? 

Yes,  but  to  include  the  Public  Health  Act ;  that  is  the  most  important  point. 
I  made  an  application  to  the  Thames  Police  Court  some  time  ago  respecting 
this. 

2013.  Lord  Mofikswelli]  One  question  about  the  machinery.  Take  the 
illustration  I  gave  you  just  now^ ;  suppose  there  is  a  machine  that  should  do  in 
one  hour  ihe  work  of  10;  your  proposition  is  that  the  workers  should  only 
work  one  hour  instead  of  10  f 

Yes. 

2014.  W  ould  not  v»orkmen  in  their  own  interest  insist  on  working  more  than 
one  hour  to  increase  their  wages  ;  could  you  keep  down  their  hours  ? 

That  would  be  settled  by  the  board,  that  I  suggested  before  would  be  elected 
from  the  particular  trade. 

(50.)  B  B  4  2015.  You 
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2015.  You  think  you  would  be  able  to  keep  down  the  hours  of  labour? 
Yes. 

2016.  I  understand  that  you  complain  very  much  about  the  competition 
from  the  provinces  that  keeps  down  prices  ;  does  the  greener  immigration  aifect 
the  provinces? 

No,  but  there  is  the  female  labour  there  and  the  short  term  of  apprentice- 
lihip  ;  they  affect  the  London  people  again. 

2017.  My  point  is  that  London  is  better  off  than  the  provinces,  notwith- 
standing the  iireener  immigration;  you  now  say  that  competition  from  the 
})rovincts  is  beating  you  doA'^n,  and  that  provincials  are  coming  to  London  ? 

I  do  not  think  1  said  that  it  is  altogether  on  account  of  the  greeners  that  the 
competition  exisis;  I  said  that  the  introduction  of  female  labour,  and  the  short 
time  of  apprenticeship,  beats  down  the  price  of  the  London  manufacturer;  and 
in  order  to  compete  the  London  m-inufacturer  wnnts  to  get  his  labour  done 
cheap ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  takes  on  females  or  greeners. 

2018.  You  do  not  tliink  the  immigration  of  greeners  to  the  East-end  is  the 
only  or  principal  cause  of  this  distress's" 

No,  but  I  say  they  are  a  misery  unto  themselves  because  they  do  not  learn 
the  whole  of  the  trade. 

2019.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  You  talked  of  the  wages  and  the  hours  of 
labour  being  settled  by  a  boaid ;  what  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  constitution 
of  that  board  ;  of  vvhom  would  it  consist  ? 

A  number  of  men  elected  by  the  workers  themselves. 

2020.  Any  masters  ? 

Yes,  it  would  include  some  of  the  masters  ;  but  I  say  if  there  is  a  better 
method  of  settling  it  I  will  accept  it.    1  do  not  bind  myself  to  this  one. 

2021.  And  a  Government  authority  ? 

I  siiould  invite  a  Government  authority  to  be  present  or  to  have  a  vote  on 
those  occasions. 

2022.  But  the  majority  of  the  board  would  be  composed  of  working 
men  ? 

Of  working  men.  For  instance,  the  factory  inspector  could  he  included  in 
this  board  as  being  drawn  from  the  trade. 

2023.  Chairman.l  You  think  that  work  should  be  confined  by  legislation  to 
workshops  wliich  should  contain,  you  suggest,  20  ? 

I  have  no  particular  reason  for  suggesting  that  number. 

2024.  And  that,  is  partly,  as  1  understand,  in  order  that  the  workpeople 
«!iould  be  able  to  combine  better  for  their  own  protection,  and  also  partly  to 
ensure  better  sanitation  ? 

Yes,  and  less  competition  amongst  sweaters. 

2025.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  women  trouser  finishers  or  shirt 
finishers  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  work  home  to  their  own  homes  : 

No,  they  siiould  not ;  that  is  the  evil  which  I  complain  of. 

2026.  You  think  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  ? 

That  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  ask  for 
sliorter  hours  in  the  factories. 

2027.  I  suppose  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  these  women 
who  make  some  money  by  doing  that  kind  (jf  work  are  to  be  recouped  lor 
the  loss  ? 

^^'hat  loss  ? 

2028.  It  is  obvious  that  a  married  woman  being  at  home  with  her  children 
to  take  care  of  could  not  go  out  to  do  a  day's  work  in  the  factory  you  propose 
should  be  set  up,  but  she  gets  work  now  at  home ;  you  would  deprive  her  of 
the  means  of  earning  wages  any  more  ? 
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If  the  husband  earned  sufficient  money  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  his 
wife  going  out  to  work. 

2029.  You  would  propose,  at  any  rate,  that  these  women  who  have  given 
evidence  before  the  Committee  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  in  their 
own  houses  ? 

I  would  not  allow  it,  because  that  is  the  cause  of  the  evils.  If  we  allow  the 
thing  to  go  on  we  shall  increase  greatly  the  sweating  system  ;  we  cannot 
allow  this  kind  of  sweating  to  go  on  for  one  particular  body  of  men,  or  ibr 
another. 

2030.  Now,  you  said  the  other  day  that  you  did  not  attribute  the  evils  of  the 
sweating  system  to  the  "greeners  ;  "  that  you  did  not  consider  them  a  principal 
cause  of  the  evils  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

2031.  But  you  said  just  now  that  one  of  your  difficulties  in  getting  men  to 
combine  was,  that  so  many  of  these  greeners  were  constantly  coming  in,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  constantly  going  away  to  America  r 

Ves. 

2032.  To  your  knowledge,  do  a  great  many  men  in  your  trade  go  to 
America  ? 

Yes ;  they  go  away,  and  when  they  have  no  work  there  they  come  back  again 
here. 

2033.  They  go  to  America,  do  they  ? 

All  til  at  1  know  do  go  to  America,  because  the  mode  of  work  that'  is  clone  in 
London  is  now  being  introduced  into  America. 

2034.  They  have  to  be  possessed  of  a  ceitain  amount  of  means  to  go  10 
America  ? 

Yes  ;  they  are  assisted  to  go  over  there.  In  one  particular  case  which  came 
to  my  notice  incidentally  a  woman  iias  her  husband  over  in  America,  or  some 
place  there,  and  she  is  assisted  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  to  go  over  to 
her  husband. 

2035.  Then  you  were  not  quite  correct  the  other  day  in  saying  that  the 
greeners  were  not  the  cause  of  the  evil,  because  you  now  say  that  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent  ? 

T  still  hold  to  my  view  that  the  gi  eeners  are  not  altogether  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  but  that  the  sweating  s\stem  is  the  cause  of  these  greeners  comiiig  over 
here,  and,  when  once  they  are  over  here,  it  is  somewhat  dithcult  to  get  them  to 
understand  the  evils  of  the  system  ;  that  is  my  view. 

2036.  You  said  just  now  that  }  ou  considered  that  the  evils  of  the  sweating 
system  were  just  as  intense  in  the  West-end  as  they  are  in  the  East-end  ? 

Yes. 

2037.  Would  you  be  prepared  on  a  future  occasion,  if  the  Committee  wishes 
it,  to  give  evidence  on  that  point  r 

Yes  ;  and  to  bring  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  occupiers  ;  also  the  size 
of  the  workshops  and  the  number  of  persons  working  in  them,  the  same  as  in 
the  East-end  of  London. 

203 1\  1  understand  that  you  worked  in  the  West-end  some  two  years  ago  ? 
Yes. 

2039.  And  would  be  able  to  give  evidence  with  respect  to  work  in  the  West- 
end  of  your  own  personal  knowledge. 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(50.) 
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Mr.  SOLOMON  PLATTMAN,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

2040.  Chairman.']  What  are  you  by  trade  : 
1  am  a  Tailor's  Machinist. 

2041.  You  have  heard,  I  think,  all  the  evidence  given  to  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Lyons,  have  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

2042.  And  in  such  parts  of  it  as  deal  with  the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  trade, 
do  you  generally  agree  with  him  ? 

I  do. 

2043.  You  are  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  he  is  ? 
T  am. 

2044.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  Ct)mmittee  any  information  supplemen- 
tary to  what  Mr.  Lyons  has  already  given  us  ;  you  need  not  go  over  the  same 
ground.  The  Committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  condition  of  the  trade  ? 

The  workshops  are  very  bad,  and  they  work  long  hours,  and  sometimes  we 
have  nothing  to  do  for  weeks  and  weeks,  but  have  to  go  idle,  and  the  wages  are 
not  paid  regularly;  one  sweater  pays  on  Friday,  one  pays  on  Saturda}^  one  pays 
on  Sunday,  and  one  pays  nothing  ;  ynu  have  to  summon  him  for  if.  I  can  state 
that  two  years  ago  there  was  a  sweater  in  Brick-lane,  No.  116,  of  the  name  of 
Goldstein  ;  he  kicked  out  three  peoi)le,  two  machiners  and  one  presser,  and  they 
never  have  been  paid  yet,  because  he  bore  false  witness,  I  might  say  ;  and  I  may 
state  that  the  barrister,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  attended  the  case  could  not  get 
those  men  paid,  and  so,  of  course,  the  case  has  been  dismissed, 

2045.  What  I  understand  is.  that  their  claim  was  dismissed  ;  that  they  made 
a  claim  for  wages,  whicli  claim  was  dismissed  by  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Lyons.]  Dismissed  on  account  of  the  false  witnesses  produced  by 
Mr.  Goldstein  ;  the  case  is  reported  in  ihe  "  Anti-Sweater." 

2046.  Chairman  (to  the  Witne.^'s) .]  You  were  saying  that  wages  are  not  paid 
regularly  ? 

No. 

2047.  And  that  is  quite  a  different  point  from  the  one  you  raise  now,  that  the 
master  did  not,  according  to  your  opinion,  pay  his  debts  ;  what  have  you  to 
say  about  being  paid  irregularly  ;  what  objection  have  you  to  their  paying,  as 
you  say? 

These  are  people  coming  over,  and  they  become  themselves  masters,  without 
capital,  and  they  are  not  able  to  get  a  sufficient  profit  out  of  the  workmen  ;  they 
cannot  pay  regularly  the  wages  due  to  those  they  employ. 

2048.  When  ought  the  wages  to  be  paid  ? 
On  Friday,  when  the  work  is  left  off. 

2049.  You  say  that  wages  due  on  Friday  are  not  paid  till  Saturday  or 
Sunday  ? 

That  is  the  case  ;  they  have  not  paid  any  wages  for  the  last  week.  I  have 
had  this  week  only  three  coats  to  make.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  pieced  up 
three  coats,  and  I  went  away  to  give  my  evidence  here,  and  when  I  came  back 
another  machiner  had  been  sent  for  to  fill  my  place,  and  they  have  not  paid  my 
wages  yet  for  the  last  week. 

2050.  Do  I  understand  you  that  a  week's  waues  are  owing  to  you  ? 
Yes,  a  week's  wages  are  owing  to  me. 

2051.  Have  you  any  other  complaint  to  make  about  the  condition  of  the 
workers  ? 

I  should 
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I  should  point  out  to  you  that  if  these  small  sweaters  that  are  not  able  x,o 
pay  their  wages  regularly,  and  who  are  not  able  to  keep  a  workshop  properly, 
who  only  carrv  on  this  sweating  system  in  back  routns  and  garrets,  were  done 
away  witli,  it  woidd  be  better  for  the  working  people. 

2052.  You  agree  with  ]\Ir.  Lyons  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  workshops? 

I  do. 

2053.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

I  have  been  here  since  18/2.  I  stopped  in  France  for  five  years,  and  I  came 
back  in  18/8. 

2054.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
I  come  from  Poland. 

2055.  Did  you  go  into  tlie  trade  immediately  on  coming  to  London  ? 
Yes." 

2036.  And  why  did  you  go  to  Paris  ? 

Because  I  did  not  have  much  work  to  do  here  at  that  time,  I  went  to  Paris.. 

2057,  And  worked  at  the  same  trade  there  ?  ^ 
Yes. 

20.'} 8.  And  you  found  you  were  no  better  off  there  ? 

I  was  better  off  there.  I  did  nut  come  here  with  the  intention  of  stopping 
here,  but  to  go  to  Au'jtralia ;  but  when  I  went  to  the  shipping  office  I  found 
that  I  had  to  pay  21  guineas  ;  I  had  not  sufficient  money,  and  so  I  stopped 
here. 

2059.  have  never  earned  sufficient  money  for  that  ? 
1  have  never  earned  sufl5cient  money. 

2060.  Why  did  you  not  go  back  again  to  Paris  ? 

Because  I  am  not  able  to  go  there  ;  I  cannot  get  away  from  here  at  all. 

2061 .  Are  you  married  ? 
Yes. 

2062.  Have  you  got  a  family  ? 
No  family. 

2063.  What  are  your  average  earnings  per  week? 

Not  much.  I  should  say  at  the  utmost  10*.  or  125.  a  week  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

2064.  Do  you  mean  10^.  or  12*.  in  good  times,  or  all  the  year  round  ? 
There  is  not  much  of  good  times  during  the  year.    I  can  only  point  out  four 

weeks  when  I  earn  30^.  or  325. 

2065.  For  about  four  weeks  in  the  year? 

Yes,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  I  get  12 5.  or  155.  or  18*.,  or  8*.  or  5*.  or  4*., 
and  sometimes  I  have  nothing  ;  for  three  or  four  weeks  nothing.  I  am  in  the 
bespol<e  work  now. 

2066.  During  that  time  when  you  have  no  work  in  your  trade,  I  suppose  you 
have  no  other  work  to  do  ? 

I  do  not  do  anything  else. 

2067.  Have  you  to  go  to  the  shop,  although  you  have  got  no  work  to  do  ? 
I  must  go  to  the  shop. 

2068.  In  case  some  work  may  come  in  ? 

Yes ;  in  case  there  is  a  coat  or  two  to  be  made. 

2069.  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  same  shop  with  you  ? 

It  is  only  a  shop  with  people  coming  over  for  four  or  six  months  ;  there  are 
eight  in  it  now. 

(50.)  c  c  2  2070.  All 
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2070.  All  men  ? 

Sevt  n  men  and  one  girl. 

•207  I .  What  work  does  the  girl  do  ? 
Finishing  u])  coats. 

2072.  What  hours  do  you  keep  when  you  have  work  ? 

There  are  noi  regular  hours ;  sometimes  I  come  in  at  six  o'clock  and  I  have 
to  Avork  right  oif  22  hours,  20  hours  or  18  hours,  because  it  is  piecework. 

2073.  Do  you  mean  that  yo\x  have  ever  worked  22  hours  at  a  stretch  ? 

I  have  at  times.  Once  I  wewt  in  at  six  o'clo'^k  on  the  Thursday  morning 
and  worked  all  night,  and  only  left  off  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  evening,  Friday 
evening. 

2074.  That  does  not  happen  often  r 
No,  not  often  ;  sometimes. 

2075.  Do  you  often  work  as  long  as  18  hours  in  a  day  ? 
Seventeen  and  16  hours  ;  and  18  hours  at  times. 

2076.  Does  the  girl  work  the  same  length  of  time  ? 
^'o,  the  girl  does  not  work  the  same  time. 

2077.  She  goes  home  ? 
Yes, 

2078.  How  long  does  she  work  ? 

She  works  sometimi  s  till  nine  o'clock  or  haif-past  eight,  and  sometimes  she 
leaves  off  at  eight  o'clock. 

2079.  From  what  time  in  the  morning ;  when  does  she  begin  r 
Somf^iinies  she  cumins  in  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  if  it  is  very 

busy  with  us  she  is  obliged  to  come  in  at  five  o'clock  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

2080.  And  woik  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night  ? 

YeSjOn  Thursday  night  sometimes  she  must  stop  till  eleven  or  half-past  eleven ; 
but  not  every  night ;  only  if  it  is  a  very  busy  time  with  us. 

2081.  When  you  work  these  long  hours,  18  or  20  or  even  22  hours,  do  you 
have  any  time  allowed  you  for  meals  r 

No  ;  1  must  stop  in  the  workshop  till  I  have  finished  with  my  work  ;  I  must 
not  go  anyv\here  in  this  place  where  I  have  beeu  working. 

2082.  You  take  your  meals  while  you  are  working  ? 
I  take  niy  meals  where  I  am  working. 

2083.  And  are  you  supplied  with  coffee  in  the  morning } 

In  this  phice  where  I  have  been  working  I  have  not  been  supplied  with  coffee 
in  the  morning. 

2084.  Nothing? 
No. 

2085.  And  you  find  your  own  food  ? 
Yes,  1  find  my  own  food. 

2086.  What  food  do  you  generally  have? 

Tea  and  bread  ;  sometimes  1  buy  a  pennyworth  of  ale,  half  a  pint  of  ale  ;  not 
always  ? 

2087.  I  suppose  it  depends  upon  whether  you  are  earning  good  wages  or 
not  ■? 

Yes. 

2088.  Have  you  worked  for  manv  masters  ? 
1  es. 

2089.  How  many  ? 

About  1 0  or  1 2  I  should  say,  since  I  have  been  here. 

2090.  Have 
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20Q0.  Have  you  been  in  any  Lirge  workshops  ? 
Some  of  them  were  large. 

2091.  How  many  men  were  in  the  largest  ? 
Twenty- five  or  30. 

2092.  And  how  many  in  the  smallest? 
About  two  or  three. 

2093.  Were  you  any  befter  off  in  the  large  shops  that  had  20  or  25,  than  you 
were  in  the  small  ones? 

1  was  better  off  in  the  large  workshops  than  in  the  small  ones. 

2094.  In  what  way  ? 

Because  in  a  large  workshop  1  go  in  the  moruing  at  eight  o'clock,  and  leave 
off  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  get  paid  my  wages  on  Friday  when  I  leave  off  workinii;. 
In  the  small  workshop  I  have  to  go  in  early  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  late 
at  night. ;  even  if  1  have  three  coats  to  do,  I  must  go  in  and  stop  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  1  am  done,  and  I  might  be  done  at  eleven  o'clock. 

'J095.  Are  the  larger  shops  more  comfortable,  more  airy,  and  more  decent  - 
Yes! 

2096.  Have  wages  gone  down  since  vou  liave  been  in  the  trade  ? 
No. 

2097.  Do  you  earn  as  good  wages  now  as  you  did  when  you  first  came  over 
16  years  ago  ? 

The  wages  are  higher  now  than  they  were  at  that  time. 

2098.  Are  tliey  higher  now  than  they  w^ere  10  years  ago  ? 

At  that  time  I  had  a  whole  week's  work,  but  now  I  have  only  two  days  or 
three  days,  or  a  half-day. 

2099.  What  I  want  to  know  is  do  you  get  more  now  for  finishuig  a  coat  than 
you  got  for  finishing  the  same  coat  10  years  ago  ? 

The  same  wages  on  piece-work,  namely,  1  s.,  1  s.  3  d.,  and  \  s.  Q  d.  a  coat. 

2100.  What  are  you  paid  now  ? 

One  shilling  a  coat,  for  one  kind  of  coat. 

2101.  Were  you  paid  1  5.  a  coat  \h  or  16  years  ago  ? 

One  shilling,  \  s.  o  d.,  and  1  5.  6  d.,  and  just  now  it  is  the  same  wages  in  the 
bespoke  work- 

2102.  Do  any  of  the  men  working  in  the  shop  with  you  make  more  than 
you  can  ? 

No,  they  do  not  earn  more  than  I  do. 

2103.  How  many  coats  can  you  finish  in  a  day? 
Six  or  seven,  or  eight,  that  is  machining  only. 

2104.  You  can  machine  seven  or  eight  coats  in  a  day? 
Yes. 

2105.  Do  you  know  any  workmen  who  can  machine  more? 

Yes,  there  are  some  men  who  if  they  work  day  and  night  can  do  more. 

2106.  But  in  the  same  number  of  hours  I  mean? 

Yes,  there  are  some  who  can  do  more  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 

2107.  Lord  Thrin^.']  How  many  more? 
They  could  do  one  coat  more. 

2108.  Chairman.]  And  I  suppose  there  are  some  that  could  not  do  so  many 
Some  could  not  do  so  many. 

2109.  Do  you  belong  to  any  of  these  unions  ? 

I  do  belong  to  the  London  Tailors  and  Machinists'  Society. 

2110.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it  ? 
Two  year?. 

^50.)  c  c  3  21 11.  Do 
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211:.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  men  have  been  discharged  by  the  masters 
for  becoming  members  of  these  associations  ? 
No. 

21 12.  Do  you  know  at  all  why  it  is  that  there  has  been  sometimes  so  much 
difficulty  in  jjetting  the  workmen  to  combine  together  and  join  the  association? 

The  difficuhy  is  because  they  are  afraid  to  combine  together  ;  masters  do  not 
like  to  have  it ;  they  do  not  like  to  have  society  men  from  this  society  to 
work. 

2113.  But  you  have  just  told  me  that  you  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of 
a  m;in  being-  discharged  for  that  reason  ;  why  is  it  that  men  are  afraid  of  join- 
ing the  association  1 

If  1  belong  to  the  society  I  must  not  say  at  all  that  I  belong  to  this  society 
or  else  the  sweaters  would  not  take  me  in  at  all. 

2114.  But  they  would  not  discharge  you,  would  they,  for  belonging  to  it? 
They  would  discliarge  me,  because  when  I  came  back  last  Tuesday  I  had 

another  machiner  in  my  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  been  sacked 
for  joining  a  society  up  to  this  time. 

2115.  At  any  rate  you  think  that  men  are  afraid  of  joining  these  societies 
from  fear  they  bhould  not  be  able  to  get  work  ? 

I  think  so. 

2116.  Were  you  discharged  because  you  came  here  on  Tuesday,  or  because 
you  could  not  do  your  work  on  that  day  ? 

1  think  it  was  because  the  employer  knew  I  was  coming  here. 

2117.  Now  tell  me  something  about  these  "greeners";  are  they  mostly 
"  greeners"  in  the  shop  where  you  are  working  ? 

They  are. 

2118.  Have  you  worked  in  many  shops  where  there  were  many  "greeners  " 
working  ? 

I  have  been  in  many  shops  where  they  work. 

2119.  And  do  you  think  they  are  the  cause  of  wages  being  so  low,  and  hours 
so  long  ? 

It  is  the  cause. 

2120.  You  think  that  if  there  were  not  so  many  "greeners"  you  would  be 
better  off? 

Yes. 

2121.  Lord  Tliring.~\  When  you  came  over  in  18/2  you  were  a  "  greener  ?" 
In  1872  I  was  a  "  greener." 

2122.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  right  that  you  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  work  in  1872  ? 

No,  I  would  not  have  liked  that. 

2123.  But  you  would  like  a  man,  who  comes  over  as  a  "  greener  "  now,  to  be 
sent  away  ? 

I  do  not  complain  or  ask  that  he  should  be  sent  away  ;  I  do  not  say  he  should 
be  sent  away. 

2124.  But  you  would  like  him  not  to  be  employed  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.     1  say  only  that  the  bad  pay  is  because  of  the  "  greeners." 

2125.  But  then  I  thought  you  said  that  you  did  not  wish  that  the  "  greeners  " 
should  be  employed,  because  they  injured  the  trade  ? 

I  did  not  say  so. 

2126.  You  are  quite  willing  that  they  should  come,  and  be  employed  ? 
T  have  nothing  to  lose  ;  they  can  come,  and  be  employed. 

2127.  Lord 
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2127.  Lord  MonAsivell]  I  should  like  to  know  about  those  40  hours  that 
you  worked  on  one  occasion  ;  how  did  you  prevent  yourself  from  going  to  sleep 
all  those  40  hours  ? 

I  did  not  sleep  at  all  ;  I  can  prove  it,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Landau,  that  I  was 
working  all  those  number  ot  hours. 

2128.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudltigh.']  Why  do  you  have  so  much  work  to  do  on 
Thursday  ? 

Because  all  the  work  comes  in  on  W  ednesday,  this  particular  kind  of  work, 
and  we  had  to  do  all  the  work  on  Thursday  night,  because  they  do  not  work  on 
Friday  night  and  Saturday,  and  we  have  to  finish  the  work  on  Friday  evening. 

2129.  You  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the  work  comes  in  on  Wednesday, 
except  that  it  is  the  custom  ? 

Yes. 

The  "Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

2130.  Chairman.~\  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  your  answer  to  Question 
1316,  in  which  you  say,  speaking  of  the  shirt  evidence:  "  With  the  exception 
of  the  i^hirt  all  the  garments  that  have  been  exhibited  are  slop  clothing,  and 
the  sweating  system  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  restricted  to  that  form  of  the  cloth- 
ing trade  which  deals  with  slop  clothing,  Government  clothing,  or  what  may  be 
called  contract  work,  such  ns  military,  railway,  and  police  uniforms."  I  under- 
stand that  some  Members  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  ask  you  for  informa- 
tion upon  that  point? 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 

2131.  Earl  of  Onslow. '\  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  as  to 
what  Government  clothing  is  made,  subject  to  the  Factory  Clause,  and  what 
Government  clothing  is  not  so  made  ;  me  you  aware  that  till  quite  recently  the 
police  clothing  was  made  under  a  contract  which  did  not  contain  any  Factory 
Clause  ? 

1  have  been  so  informed. 

2132.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  volunteer  clothing  is  arranged  for  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  volunteers  and  not  by  a  Government  department  ? 

I  am  aware  of  that. 

2133.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  Government 
contracts  are  put  out  in  the  East-end  of  London  r 

1  have  not  the  papers  here  which  would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Oi'dered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

2134.  Chairman.]  You  huve  some  information  relative  to  the  cabinet-making 
trade  that  you  wish  to  give  to  the  Committee  ? 
Yes. 

213').  I  understand  that  7011  will  be  occupied  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Emigration  and  Immigration  for  the  next  week  or  two, 
and  til  at,  therefore,  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  if  we  broke  off  from 
examining  the  [jersons  in  the  tailoring  trade,  and  heard  your  evidence  now 
about  the  cabinet-making  trade? 

Yes.    The  cabinet  trade  is  one  that  is  vi  ry  scattered,  and  the  connection  of 
the  cabinet  trade,  which  includes  upholstery  or  soft  work,  with  the  sweating 
system,  is  the  prevalence  of  sub-contracting,  which  is  a  i)ractice  new  partly 
since  1855,  but  more  especially  since  1880,  which  your  Lor(lslii[)s  will  obsei  ve 
is  again  the  date  when  pauper  immii,n'ation  first  began  to  be  virulent.  The 
trade  being  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London,  and  much  sub-contracted, 
it  lends  itself,  as  I  shall  explain,  to  a  continual  fall  in  wages  and  deterioration 
in  the  work.    The  custom  of  the  trade  is  this  :  When  a  customer  goes  to  a 
furniture  firm  to  get  an  article  or  enter  into  a  contract  for  furniture,  the 
furniture  firm  would  supply  him  witli  a  sketch  or  sketches,  which  he  would 
approve.     The  sketch  when  made  is  sent  round  to  be  tendered  for  by  the  trade 
working  shops,  that  is,  the  sweating  sliops.    The  articles  made  by  the  sweating 
shops  are  sent  home  to  the  customer  as  the  work  of  the  great  shop,  and  often  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  great  shop  as  being  their  own  manufacture,    if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  work,  men  are  sent  who  have  to  bear  out  the  statement  that  the 
furniture  was  made  at:  the  great  shop  :  and  I  shall  read  your  Lordships  a  state- 
ment made  to  me  by  a  man  named  Hole,  bearing  out  tiiis  fact.    These  trade 
working  shops,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  not  infrequently  give  out  the  work 
again  to  other  people,  many  of  whom  have  begun  to  employ  boy  labour.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  sweating  system  by  these  sub-contracts  is  accelerated  by 
the  habit  of  emjjloying  boy  labour  in  operations  involving  merely  mechanical 
skill,  where  the  boy  has  to  perform  over  and  over  again  one  mechanical  detail, 
•  and  he  never  acquires  anything  else  outside  his  operation.    But  the  sweating 
system,  so  far  as  it  does  exist  in  the  cabinet  trade,  is  still  further  aided  by  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  great  shops,  both  in  Totteaham-court-road 
and  the  Curtain-road,  of  paying  the  trade  working  shop  the  price  of  the  goods 
(50.)  D  d  delivered 
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delivereci;  only  under  a  discount,  varying  iroin  2|  to  20  per  cent.,  payuient  some- 
times being  deferred  on  Saturday  afternoons  until  the  bank  is  closed,  and  as  the 
men  require  the  uioney  not  only  foi  househok!  purposes  but  for  paying  the  wages  of 
the  employes  v\  ho  have  been  engaged  on  turning  out  the  work, they  have  no  option 
but  to  take  the  reduced  value  of  their  work.  A  man  named  Miller,  who  has  been 
ruijied  by  tills  system,  will  be  called;  also  Mr.  Baum  ;  also  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
was  the  object  of  an  action  lor  libel  by  the  firm  of  Maple.  Mr.  Parnell  stated 
that  Maple  was  a  sweater  of  the  sweaters.  A  committee  was  formed  in  defence 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  will  tell  you  that  the  action  brought  was  with- 
drawn, althcjugh  he  is,  of  course,  a  man  of  no  capital.  Sometimes  these  cheques 
are  taken  to  a  public  house,  the  proprietor  of  which  cashes  the  amount,  either 
at  a  discount,  or  in  consideration  of  cigars,  beer,  vvine,  spirits  forming  part  of 
the  change  given  lor  the  cheque.  Theie  is  one  public-house  at  the  end  of  the 
Cu]  tain-r(  ad,  "  The  London  Apprentice,"  where  very  large  numbers  of  cheques 
are  changed,  and  where  I  have  seen  that  operation  going  on,  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Now,  as  an  instance,  and  as  a  specific  statement  on  the  question  of 
sub- contracting,  1  am  informed,  taking  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade, 
that  Maple  employs  Giflbrd  a»d  Ley  ;  Gifford  and  Ley  employ  Phemi<ter,  and 
a  boy  works  for  Phemistei-.  A  witness  is  present,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  will  speak 
of  a  case  with  four  contractors  intervening  between  the  original  worker  and  the 
purchaser.  Ihe  effect  of  giving  out  this  work  on  a  scale  of  ever  reducing  prices 
is  ihat  the  work  is  scamped.  If  your  Lordships  wouM  look  at  this  piece  of  oak 
veneer,  44  thicknesses  of  which  go  to  the  inch,  you  will  observe  the  character 
of  the  Briti.-h  uak  furniture,  which  is  maintaining  our  name  at  home  and 
abroad  {handing  in  a  specimen). 

2136.  Wiiat  is  that  put  on  to  ? 
On  to  a  table. 

2137.  What  kind  of  wood  ? 

That  is  oak  ;  it  is  put  otj  to  deal,  white  wood  ;  that  is  44  thicknesses  to  the 
inch,  anil  it  sometimes  goes  down  to  64  thicknesses. 

2138.  Lord  Clinton.^  Is  that  sold  as  solid  oak? 
That  is  sold  as  oak  furniture. 

2139.  Lord  Thring.l  But  in  selling  that  as  oak  furniture,  is  it  understood  in 
the  trade  that  it  means  oak  throughout,  or  only  that  the  veneer  at  the  top  is 
oak  ? 

It  is  not  understood  in  the  trade  as  being  solid  oak. 

2i4'j.  Is  a  customer  given  to  believe  that  it  is  solid  oak? 

I  should  think  a  good  many  customers  v\ould  believe  that  it  is  solid  oak. 

2141.  It  is  only  veneered  at  the  top? 
At  all  the  edges. 

2142.  Underneath  the  table  it  would  not  be  veneered? 

It  would  not  be.  I  have  seen  it,  certainly,  veneered  all  over,  so  that  you  could 
not  tell. 

2143.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  If  it  were  sold  as  solid  oak,  would  not  the  vendor  be 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  fraud? 

.  The  buyer  would  have  his  remedy,  undoubtedly.  As  I  was  observing,  the 
efiect  of  giving  out  this  work  on  a  scale  of  ever-reducing  prices,  is  that  the  work 
is  scaiTiped  ;  and  evidence  will  be  brought  forward  to  show  the  deterioration  of 
cabinet  work  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  especially  since  1811.  There  are 
houses  in  the  trade  who  have  acquired  a  good  name  for  excellent  work  and 
th  oroughly  good  materials.  The  second  hand  furniture  of  some  of  these  houses 
fetched  a  higher  price  than  the  new  furniture  of  some  so  to  say  first  class  firms 
now  existing.  There  are  some  shops  in  the  trade,  such  as  Howards,  aud 
Collinson  and  Lock,  who  are  said  to  do  the  work  themselves.  This  ensures  a 
better  quality  of  workmanship  than  the  system  of  buying  in  or  sub-contracting, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  the  sub-contract  system  in  the  boot  trade.  The 
cabinet  trade  is  that  which  furnishes  the  interior  of  a  house  with  hard  and 
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soft  goods.  The  upholstering  is  generally  referred  to  as  soft  work.  Taking  the 
upholstery  trade,  sweating  enters  into  that  branch  in  the  following  manner  : 
There  are  three  classes  of  work  ;  there  is  the  first-class  work  done  by  ;>  ood  firms 
on  their  own  premises  by  their  own  workmen,  and  which  is  what  it  represents 
itself  to  be.  There  is  the  second-class  work,  given  out  by  the  great  firms,  done  by 
piece- masters,  manv  of  whom  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court- 
road.  These  men  employ  bovs  in  the  mechanical  operations  and  cheap  labour, 
and  in  the  case  of  Betlmal  Green,  many  foreigners.  Work  turned  out 
in  this  way  is  often  sold  as  first  clriss  work.  The  third-class  work  is  the 
cheap  work  made  for  working-men's  homes,  such  as  the  easy  chairs  sold  at 

14  s.  6/*'  ;  and  this  third-chiss  work  is  where  most  of  the  mis  ry  connected  with 
the  cabinet  trade  exists.  Now  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  cabinet  rr<ide 
has  had  a  marked  efi'eci  on  the  character  of  that  trade.  Boys  are  now  inden- 
ture'! for  three  or  five  years;  no  premium  is  paid  ;  and  as  they  receive  wages  at  the 
rate  of  2  s.  6  d.  a.  week  for  the  first  year,  5  s.  for  the  second,  10  s.  for  the  third, 

15  s.  tor  the  fourth,  and  20  for  the  fifth,  parents  are  extremely  ghid  to  get  their 
hoys  into  such  situations.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  At  the  end  of  this  period 
of  indenture  tiie  boys  have  lenrnt  but  one  sub-section  of  the  trade,  and  are 
unfit  to  enter  an  upholsterer's  shop  and  do  the  all-round  or  entire  work.  Just  as 
we  found  that  tiie  master  knifer  was  no  longer  a  bootmaker,  that  the  presser  or 
the  baster  was  no  longer  a  tailor,  so  you  find  in  the  upholstery  trade  that  the  lads 
at  the  end  of  their  indentures,  although  they  have  been  earning  1  I.  per  week, 
make  their  exit  from  their  indentures  unfit  and  unequipped  with  the  all-round 
knowledge  of  the  trade  that  apprentices  did  acquire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  obvious  result  is  that  they  cannot  obtain  employment  in 
ordinary  shops  until  they  have  acquired  somehow  experience  in  other 
branches  of  the  work.  This  system  is  but  six  or  seven  years  old  ;  and 
again  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  mark  the  date,  the  close  connection  it  h  u!  with 
this  fatal  year  of  1880.  It  involves  great  sub-division  of  labour,  and  a  continued 
stream  of  fresh  boys  who  are  generally  dischargtd  at  the  end  of  their 
indentures.  I'iie  consequence  of  the  trade  being  flooded  with  cheap 
mechanical  lal)our  of  this  description  is  that  the  masters  have  obtained 
almost  complete  control  and  dominion  over  labour.  The  unions  are 
weak,  and,  just  as  in  the  boot  trade  and  the  tailoring  trade,  the  continual 
inrush  of  cheap  labour  prevent-,  the  formation  of  those  strong  unions  which  are 
the  safeguards  of  the  men  against  the  greed  or  the  ambition  of  the  employer. 
The  masters  having  thus  ol)tainea  complete  control  over  labour,  numerous 
cases  of  injustice  occur.  Added  to  this^  the  effect  of  the  continued  fall  in  prices 
has  been  to  produce  much  distress  among-  both  men  and  women;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  witnesses  who  will  be  called,  the  lowness  of  women's  wages 
drives  them,  from  want,  to  lead  lives  of  shame.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  done 
openly  and  in  such  a  form  as  would  lend  itself  to  statistics,  but  the  amateur 
and  secret  means  of  eking  (  ut  low  wages,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
many  source  s  of  information,  to  be  on  the  increase.  Summing  up  the  effect 
of  this  flow  of  unskilled  labour,  the  result  has  reduced  the  aggregate  earnings 
in  a  trade  where  there  is  no  machine  labour  (1  am  speaking  of  the  upholstery), 
and  where  there  is  no  foreign  labour  in  the  sofi  work.  This  book  {producing  a 
manuscript  book)  is  a  book  of  the  w;iges  ol  the  father  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
22  years  ago.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  ;  but  no  man  in  this  trade  could 
earn  these  prices  now  ;  and  it  is  interesting,  as  showing  authoritatively  the 
difi^erence  betwi  en  the  earnings  of  a  man  22  years  ago  and  that  man's  son  now  ; 
he  himself  will  speak  of  it.  Mr.  Baum  will  speak  of  it.  Further,  tlds  em- 
ployment of  boy  labour  h;is  created  the  same  class  of  irregularity  of  work,  of 
which  your  Lordships  have  heard  in  the  previous  trades,  it  is  said  that  in 
Gillows,  a  first  rate  house,  most  of  the  men  have  been  on  half-time  for  a  year. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  immigration  of  unskilled  labour  into  the  up- 
holstery trade  is  far  in  excess  of  its  requirements.  Now,  with  regard  to 
foreigners,  going  back  as  far  as  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  Germans  came  in  and 
introduced  spring  stuffing  and  buttoning,  and  this  revolutionised  the  upholstery 
trade.  These  Germans  formed  a  society  uf  their  own,  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  work  in  secret,  in  rooms  by  themselves.    They  earned  large  wages 
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so  long  as  their  secret  wns  undiscovered  ;  Imt  when  it  leaked  out,  not  only  did 
the  superiority  of  the  Germans  disappear,  but  that  generation,  the  men  them- 
selves, gradually  vanished,  and  there  is  now  no  German  society  in  the  upholstery 
trade.  At  the  present  time  it  is  said  that  we  beat  the  whole  of  the  Continent 
in  first  rate  upholstery  ;  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  in  Paris,  the  English 
chairs  beat  everything.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  the  fop  of  the  trade. 
What  is  called  French  work  is  not  French  work,  but  was  introduced  by  Nosotti. 
Foreigners  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time  in  any  numbers  in  the  uplxilstery 
trade.  The  greeners  have  affected  only  the  lower  part,  the  sediment,  of  the 
cabinet ;  of  the  hard  work.  The  result  of  this  fall  of  prices,  and  of  the  great 
immigration  into  ihe  trade  ()f  i'oys,  and  the  consequent  mastery  of  the  em- 
ployers, has  been  that  the  masters  have  great  power  of  selection,  and  of 
late  years  men  over  40  arc  considered  too  old  for  re-engagement.  Last 
year,  I  am  informed,  two  firms,  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Morant,  and  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Norman,  issued  an  order  that  no  men  were  to  be  engaged  over 
40.  Some  large  houses  stamp  as  their  own  manufacturing  goods  not  made 
by  them,  but  which  are  made  in  garrets,  or  in  the  workmen's  home,  for  them. 
The  conditions  of  the  lives  of  the  workers,  so  fur  as  I  have  been  able  to  get 
at  the  facts,  do  not  show,  as  a  '.vhole,  that  they  are  very  degraded,  or  that 
the  hours  are  by  any  means  so  prolonged  as  the  hours  in  the  boot  trade 
and  tailoring  trade;  but  the  process  of  degradation,  by  the  diminution  ot 
earning  and  the  lengthening  of  hours,  is  perceptibly  on  the  increase.  As  an 
instance  of  the  fall  in  value,  a  bedroom  suite  which  fetched  140/.  in  1880 
only  fetches  100/.  now.  As  a  proof  of  the  decreased  employment  of  men  by 
firms,  1  adduce  the  foUowinii'  few  instances:  Messrs.  Holhmd  and  Sons,  ]5 
years  ago,  I  am  informed,  employed  I'rom  70  to  80  men,  now  they  employ 
about  six:  Gillows  employed  70  to  80,  now  18;  Banting's  employed  30  to 
40,  now  two  ;  Grace's  employed  20,  now  eight  ;  Jackson  and  Graham  have  amal- 
gamated with  GoUinson  :md  Lock,  and  Wright  and  Mansfield  have  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence. This  firm  was  remarkable  for  good  work  at  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  I  believe  a  cabinet  is  now  shown  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  as 
an  exaniple  of  first  rate  work  at  that  period.  Gregory's  employed  40  to  50, 
they  now  average  about  nine.  Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  making  goods,  in  1811 
a  statement  of  prices,  accepted  as  the  standard  jjrice,  was  arranged  between  a 
committee  of  masters  and  men.  A  Pembroke  table,  as  made  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  Howard,  then  rewarded  labour  with  bs.  Aid.;  for  this  very  table, 
the  same  pattern,  the  workman  now  gets  3  s. 

2144.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  wages  bear  to  the  rest  of 
the  cost  of  production  ? 

The  start,  as  they  call  it,  according  to  pattern,  is  \.  \  s.  Qd.  ;  if  it  is  12  inches 
extra  lengtli,  3  5.  3  more;  if  the  width  is  increased  9  inches,  1  s.  10|  d.  more. 
The  whole  cost  of  tlie  materials,  with  20  per  cent,  on,  came  to  1  Z.  Vs.  "J  d. ,  the 
wages  for  labour  to  5  6'.  4^  d.  For  this  very  table  tht  workmen  are  now  paid  3  s. 

2145.  You  have  given  us  the  cost  of  production  in  1811,  and  the  wages  ;  you 
have  not  given  us  the  cost  of  material  now  ? 

No,  I  have  not  got  that  here.  Now  I  am  informed  that  Howard  &  Sons, 
Berners-street,  which  I  believe  has  retained  a  good  deal  of  its  own  manufacturing, 
does  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  the  Government;  and  one  of  the  jobs 
they  make  is  this  very  table  I  am  speaking  of,  the  price  of  which,  according  to 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  joint  committee  of  workmen  and  employers  was  \7  s.  Q  d.  ; 
that  is  the  start  price.  Since  then  two  seruirate  10  per  cent,  advances  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  employers  and  workmen,  and  these,  added  to  the  17*.  6  c?.,  would 
make  the  price  that  should  be  paid  at  present  lor  the  table  rather  over  21  s.  This 
should  be  the  price  for  it  if  made  by  hand  ;  but  the  firm  in  question  has  a  large 
plant  of  first-class  wood  working  machinery;  so,  allowing  a  deduction  of  75  per 
cent.,  which  is  ample,  that  would  then  leave  bs.^d.  as  the  price  which  ought 
to  be  paid  for  it.  But  the  price  actually  paid,  as  I  have  said,  is  3*.  A  first  class 
and  exceptionally  quick  man,  by  working  like  a  slave,  might  possibly  make  an 
average  of  two  in  a  day  of  10  hours.  They  are  given  out  10  in  a  set,  and  these 
10  have  to  be  so  made  that  when  they  are  put  side  by  side  with  the  flaps  up, 
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they  shall  be  level,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  one  large  table.  A  man,  there- 
fore who  could  make  two  in  a  day  would  be  working  for  nearly  2  d.  an  hour 
less  than  the  recognised  wa^es  of  the  trade  ;  he  would  be  workinp;  for  7  in- 
stead of  for  9  d.  Now  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  cabinet 
trade  in  Bethnal  Green,  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  facts,  first, 
of  course,  because  the  workshops  are  not  under  any  Factory  Act,  and  their  men 
can  work  to  any  hour  they  like ;  they  employ  women  and  girls,  and  nobody 
ever  thinks  of  visiting  them.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  depression  there  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  importation  of  Polish  and  German  Jews.  I  may  mention 
to  your  Lordships  that  I  have  some  men  watching  at  the  docks,  and  two  ships 
arrived  last  week;  and  on  Sunday  night  one  ship  arrived  with  150,  and 
anotiier  at  the  TiU>ury  Docks  with  57  ;  so  that  on  Sunday  night  207  arrived, 
between  midnight  on  Sunday  and  six  o'clock  <m  Monday  morning,  which 
I  venture  to  think  is  a  confut;ition  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Stephany. 

2146.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.~\  Do  you  mean  midnight  on  Saturday  r 

^  No,  12  midnight  on  Sunday,  six  hours.  I  have  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  destinations  of  many  of  these  people,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  put  them  in 
here,  as  they  will  be  used  in  another  place.  Many  of  these  greeners  are  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months  after  their  arrival  kept  on  the  premises,  or  close  by, 
and  they  work  12  or  M  hours,  at  the  average  rate  of  from  10*.  to  1.3  s.  a  week. 
When  they  have  improved  in  their  work,  and  they  find  out  how  they  have  been 
treated,  disturl)ances  are  very  apt  to  occur,  and  these  disturbances  seem  to  me 
to  contain  all  the  seeds  of  a  "  juden  hetze  "  in  the  East  End.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  out  of  order  to  express  a  strong  opinion  here  on  the  subject  ;  but 
this  feeling  against  the  foreigners  is  growing.  [  am  receiving  extraordinary 
assistance  from  English  born  people  who  never  heard  my  name,  and  do  not 
know  anything  about  rae,  simply  from  the  intense  bitterness  which  is  arising  in 
most  of  the  trades  against  this  importation  of  paupers  from  other  countries;  and 
although  it  has  only  comparatively  shghtly  affected  the  cabinet  trade,  it  is 
beginning  to  afftct  it.  Now,  most  of  these  greeners  leave,  if  they  can  get  away, 
and  seek  some  other  employment ;  some  of  them  become  bootmakers,  and  some 
of  them  tailoi's;  some  of  them  become  hawkers  in  Petticoat-lane  and  the  clothes 
market,  and  in  Goulston-street,  and  that  part.  A  great  many  of  these  greeners, 
Hungarians  and  Poles,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  cabinet  trade,  may  be  seen 
as  hawkeis.  Some  of  them  make  a  start  for  themselves,  and  get  some  of  their 
newly-imported  countrymen  under  them,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as 
they  have  been  treated,  and  by  so  doing  are  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  good  work  and  materials.  In  some  cases  tho-c  in  eiiarge  of 
the  imported  foreigners  have  offered  English  employers  a  bonus  to  take  them, 
on,  thereby  doing  threat  injury  to  the  Enghsh  workmen. 

2147.  Earl  oi  Derby ^  When  you  say  to  take  them  on,  do  you  mean  to  ta^'i- 
tht  m  into  employment  ? 

To  take  them  into  employment. 

2148.  Lord  Thring.]  Who  offered  a  bonus? 

The  relations ;  the  people  who  have  charge  of  these  greeners  who  have  come 
over.  They  come  over  in  batches,  and  they  go  to  their  relation-^,  and  their  rela- 
tions want  to  get  them  into  employment  as  soon  as  they  can. 

2149.  You  mean  their  relations  in  London? 
Yes,  in  London. 

2150.  Do  you  mean  that  the  relations  offer  a  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  a 
particular  man  that  he  should  be  taken  into  employment  ? 

Yes,  precisely,  as  your  Lordships  had  evidence  about  the  man  who  paid  5*.  in 
order  to  be  taken  on  by  the  knifer ;  only  it  is  not  nearly  so  far  spread  in  the-  cabinet 
trade  as  it  is  in  the  bootmaking  trade  ;  but  here  is  the  beginning  of  it. 

21.51.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  spoke  of  the  foreigners  just  now  as  paupers;  do 
you  mean  that  they  come  upon  the  rates? 

No.    I  adhere  to  the  definition  that  1  gave  to  a  noble  Lord  in  reply  to  a 
(50.)  D  D  3  question, 
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question,  that  a  pauper  is  a  man  who  is  likely  to  become  a  public  or  private 
charge. 

2152.  That  is  a  possible  pauper  in  the  future  ? 
It  is  a  potential  pauper. 

2153.  Lord  Clinton.']  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  come  on  the  rates  ? 
That  would  be  a  pubhc  charge. 

2154.  But  we  understood,  I  think,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  foreigners 
do  not  go  upon  the  rates? 

They  do  not  s:o  on  the  rates  further  than  to  the  extent  I  stated,  namely,  that 
in  Whitechapel  last  year  tliere  were  376.  Of  course  many  are  helped  by  the 
Jewish  Board  of  CJuardians,  and  many  obtain  temporary  assistance  for  a  fort- 
night at  the  House  of  Shelter  in  London-street.  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  that  House  of  Shelter,  and  my  agent  is  now  refu-^ed  admission  to 
examine  these  men  as  they  come  in,  so  that  I  am  notable  to  speak  up  to  within 
the  last  few  days  as  accurately  as  I  should  hke  to  do. 

2155.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  But  if  a  man  came  upon  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  you  would  call  that  a  pauper  becoming  a  private  charge  ? 

Yes,  I  would  go  beyond  that ;  I  wouki  say  if  he  causes  an  Englishman  to  be 
put  ont  of  w ork,  and  to  come  upon  the  rates,  for  national  purposes,  he  is  as 
much  a  pauper  as  the  Englishman. 

2\ 56.  Earl  of  Derby. ^  A  man  who  displaces  another  you  call  a  pauper  ? 
If  he  is  a  pauper  himself,  or  a  cause  of  pauperism  in  others. 

1^157  \,o\d  Thring.^  Do  you  mean  that  these  foreigners  force  Englishmen 
upon  the  rates  ? 

That  is  my  contention  ;  that  they  edge  them  out. 

2158.  But  suppose  I  succeed  in  business  by  forcing  out  somebody  else  who  is 
iiiferior  to  me,  am  I  t'hereby  made  a  pauper? 

Does  your  Lordship  mean  a  business  in  which  manual  labour,  a  mechanical 
operation,  is  employed  ? 

2159.  Yes ;  do  you  call  me  a  potential  pauper  because  T  may  by  my  greater 
skill  force  another  man  out  of  the  business,  and  make  him  a  pauper  ? 

Skill  does  n  t  come  in  here,  merely  physical  fitness. 

2160.  Then  suppose  I,  by  working  harder  than  another  mr.n,  force  that  other 
man  out  of  employment,  am  I  thereby  made  a  potential  pauper  ? 

II  youi'  Lordship  were  a  Chinaman  you  would  be  such  an  evil  that  I  should 
take  !?teps  to  prevent  that  happening. 

2161.  If  1  am  a  Chinaman,  sup})osing  I  am  not  on  the  public  rates,  or  on 
p)  ivate  charity,  am  I  a  potential  pauper  ? 

No,  yon  are  not  a  potential  pauper,  but  you  are  precisely  the  same  thing  ; 
you  are  such  an  evd  that  you  should  be  suppressed. 

2162.  Earl  of  Onslow.l^  Would  it  not  sum  it  up  to  say  a  potential  pauper  or 
a  cause  of  pauperism  ? 

V<.s. 

2163.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  mean  that  they  produce  this  result  by  "  scab- 
bing "the  w ork ? 

Yes,  not  by  skill;  but  where  mere  pliysical  fitness  is  the  only  qualification.  The 
displacing  of  a  man  who  has  contributed  to  the  strength  and  revenue  of  his 
country  by  any  one  who  does  not  contribute  either  by  taxation  or  by  joining 
the  services,  or  in  any  other  way,  whether  that  is  pauperism  itself  or  merely  the 
cause  of  paujierism,  is  such  an  evil  as  warrants  in  my  humble  opinion  a  very 
marked  and  prompt  intervention  by  the  State. 

2164..  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  say,  "  does  not  contribute  to  taxation  "? 
I  do.    If  a  working  man  does  ncjt  drink  spirits,  and  does  not  smoke  tobacco, 
and  does  not  drink  tea,,  he  does  not  contribute  to  taxation. 

2165.  Would 
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2ifi.5.  Would  not  all  teatotallers  and  non-smokers  come  under  the  same 
condemnation  ? 

Not  necessarily;  because  teatotallers  and  non-smokers  may  haveoihtT  virtues 
and  qualifications  which  thi  se  people  have  not.  For  instance,  Cardinal  Manning 
is  a  teatotaller  and  a  non-smoker  ;  he  certainly  would  not  come  under  that  con- 
demnation.   No  matter  how  many  hours  it  takes  for  a  miserable  pittance,  the 
work  comes  out  (I  am  speaking  of  this  Curtain-road  vvork)  at  2|  c?.  and  under 
per  hour.    I  am  going  to  read  your  Lordships  now  a  very  short  statement  of 
16  or  1/  actual  ca-es  which  have  been  collected  during  the  la-t  we  k.  An 
article  appeared  in  ti  e  "  Standard  "  a  few  weeks  ago  (on  the  4tli  of  this  month), 
descril)ing  a  starving  trade.    I  need  not  read  thac  article,  but  it  might  be  put 
in,  as  it  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  manner  in  vvhich  the?e  poor  men  hawk 
their  goods  on  Saturdav  night  ahout  the  town,  seUing  them  to  furn  ture  dealers 
at  starvation  prices  {handing  in  the  article).    My  friends  who  are  assisting  me 
in  this  matter,  have,  during  the  last  week,  collected  these  cas(  s  of  sweating. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  small  master  employing  seven  or  eight  men,  who  has 
moved  with  the  times,  and  is  now  employing  foreigners  at  a  low  rate.    Here  is 
his  name  and  address,  but  I  do  not  w  mt  to  put  it  in ;  it  might  injure  the  man 
if  the  names  were  given.    It  is  a  valuable  instance  of  drifting  to  the  inevitable. 
He  allows  his  son,  just  grown  up,  to  sub-contract  for  the  wt^rk.    He  employs 
one  foreigner  and  one  Englishman,  paying  the  Englishman  Ad.  an  hour  and  the 
foreigner  S\  d.  an  hour.    A  second  case  (it  is  No.  6  in  my  list)  is  that  of  a 
man  in  rhe  toilet-table  irade,  which  is  one  by  itself ;  he  had  all  foieigners  in  his 
shop,  and  })aid  them  from  I4  ^.  to  16  5.  a  week.   One  of  these  tables,  well  made,, 
would  cost  from  b  I.  to  7  I  retail,  according  to  the  material  used.    No.  7  eight 
years  a^o  used  to  work  for  wages,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  He 
left  and  started  in  a  shed  in  Fox's-buildings,  taking  on  as  workuu-n  men  who 
were  nearly  all  imported  foreigners  ;  I  mean  Poles,  and  Russians,  and  Germans, 
who  had  to  do  >o  much  work  for  10  5.  a  week,  quitting  the  hour  system  alto- 
gether; after  some  experience,  rising  to  II      12  s.,  or  13.s.,a  week,  and  working 
fron)  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  and  day  after  day;  for  food,  eating  bread 
and  treacle,  and  keepinii;  on  work  during  the  dinner-time  (exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bootmaking),  dipping  their  bread  into  the  treacle  and  eating  it  while  at 
work.    After  some  months  these  workmen  found  that  No.  7,  who,  I  may  say  to 
his  dishonour,  is  an  Ei  glishman  (they  are  all  Englishmen),  was  robhing  them, 
and  ihey  left  him,  their  places  being  taken  by  newly-imported  Polish  Jews,  who 
were  brought  from  somewhere  (I  think  I  know  the  somewhere)  in  the  Com- 
mercial-road.   This  man  then  staited  on  his  own  account,  emplo\ing  these 
foreigners  (greeners)  who  could  not  work  dove-tailing  where  required,  but  nailed 
where  dove-tailing  is  usually  done,  making  very  discreditable  woik  ;  the  class 
of  work  which  has  done  much  injury  to  the  trade.    His  polishing  shops  are  as 
detective  as  his  cabinet  sh(«p  ;  but  the  polish  makes  his  wood  look  very  pleasing, 
to  the  eye  for  the  moment,  but  will  not  bear  a  strict  examination.    On  inquiry 
it  turned  out  that  his  bed-room  suites  cost  him  from  2     10  a.  to  4  L,  for  which 
he  charges  from  9  /.  to  16    ;  the  cost  of  the  drawing-room  suites  being  from 
H.  to  3  I  ,  for  which  he  charges  from  3     10  s.  to  9  /.  10  s.,  and  some  of  them  12  /. 
and  13  /.    He  now  pays  those  who  have  stayed  with  him  from  12  s.  to  17*.  a 
week,  and  those  who  work  piece-work  can  earn  18  5. 

21 66.  Lord  MonksweU.~\  Is  this  the  total  cost,  including  the  labour  ? 

Yes  ;  the  larger  amounts  I  have  given  include  the  labour  and  materials. 
Now,  a  word  about  tin  se  men  who  work  all  the  week  and  hawk  their  goods 
round  in  barrows,  or  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  witness  now  in  the  room,  an 
old  man  of  6/  (67  to-morrow,  the  2nd  of  May),  they  have  no  barrow,  but  have 
to  carry  their  bit  of  furniture  round  on  their  heads.  This  table  {pointing  to  a 
table)  was  sold  retail  to  me  for  6  5.  9  to-day.  The  man  who  made  it  sells  it  for 
4  s.  6  d.  to  the  shop,  and  out  of  that  4  s.  6  d.,  3  s.  6  d.  goes  for  materials,  leaving 
him  1  s.  for  making  it,  the  piofit  to  the  retailer  being  the  difference  between  the 
4  s.  Qd.  and  the  6*  9  d.,  namely,  2  s.  3  d.  Now  the  dealers  who  buy  tl]ese 
goods  in  this  way,  various  firms  in  Curtain-road  and  Great  Eastern-street,  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  percentages  ofi"  the  low  prices  given  to  the  men  who  hawk 
their  goods  in  this  way  ;  and  sometimes  in  cases  where  goods  have  been  ordered 
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by  so  well-known  a  firm  as  Maple,  a  witness  will  tell  your  Lordships,  under  afull 
sense  of  responsibity,  of  this  practice  of  discounts  being  taken  off  the  prices 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  goods ;  a  very  serious  statement  to  make,  and  I  should 
not  venture  to  repeat  it,  even  under  tiie  protection  of  your  Lordships,  but  for 
the  fact  that  1  have  severally  and  individually  examined  seven  men  as  to  the 
truth  of  this,  and  they  are  men  of  character  and  reputation  ;  and  a  man, 
who  himself  was  ruined  by  it,  is  in  the  room,  and  will  give  evidence  for 
himself. 

2it>7.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  Will  you  explain  it  a  little  more  fully? 

A  m;in  agrees  to  make  a  table  for  CoUinson  and  Lock  for  a  pound,  and 
when  he  takes  the  table  houie  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  gets  a  cheque  given 
him,  but  the  bank  is  closed,  and  he  has  to  pay  his  men,  and  he  has  to  get 
his  household  supplies  for  the  Sunday,  and  he  cannot  get  the  cheque  cashed 
when  the  employer  who  has  agreed  to  pay  him  the  pound  says,  "  I  will 
cash  my  cheque  for  you,  but  you  must  take  off  2^,  or  5,  or "  (as  Miller  will 
teil  yon)  "as  much  as  20  per  cent.";  when  the  man  is  so  greatly  in  need 
that  he  has  no  o()tion  of  refusing  ;  and  that  is  tiie  point  where  the  sweating 
enters  in  in  the  cabinet:  trade. 

2168.  Chairman.]  They  take  discount  for  cashing  their  own  cheques,  as  I 
understand  you  : 

Yes. 

2169.  Lord  Thring.~\  I  understand  it  to  be  this:  I  give  a  particular  man 
a  cheque,  and  I  give  it  so  late  that  he  cannot  get  it  cashed? 

Yes. 

•J  170.  If  he  could  get  it  cashed  there  would  be  no  complaint? 
No,  of  course  not, 

2171.  If  I  give  it  so  late  that  he  cannot  get  it  cashed  on  that  particular 
night,  he  could  get  it  cashed  on  the  Monday  morning,  I  presume  ? 
I  presume  so. 

2\']2.  Theiefore  you  allege  that  for  the  loan,  practically,  during  the  Sunday 
the  employer  charges  tiiis  large  percentage  ? 
That  is  the  allegation. 

2173.  Chairman.']  Are  they  always  paid  in  cheques  ? 
At  some  firms  always. 

2174.  I  suppose  some  of  these  witnesses  who  are  coming  before  us  will 
be  able  to  explain  this  a  little  more  in  detail  r 

Yes,  fully. 

2175.  Lord  Thrhig.]  They  will  also  explain  why  they  cannot  get  it  cashed 

elsewhere  ? 

They  can  get  it  cashed  at  the  public  house  ;  but  the  banks  are  closed  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  men  who  take  off*  2^  per  cent.  ; 
1  d'l  not  know  that  there  is  any  object  in  publishing  them.  Now  here  are  facts 
seen  in  Curtain-road  and  Great  Eastern-street  on  Saturdav,  28th  April  1888, 
bttween  the  hours  of  12  noon  and  5.30,  p.m.  (I  am  indebted  for  this  to 
Mr  Harold  Boulton  of  the  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green).  No.  9  :  Six  bed- 
room washstiinds  ;  the  cost  of  material  5.9.,  and  of  labour  6  s.,  making  together 
]  \  s.;  after  three  hours  in  the  road  had  to  let  them  go  for  7  s.  (the  cost  of 
labour  is  taken  at  6  an  hour),  making  a  loss  of  As.  No.  10:  Four  small 
tables,  (  ost  of  material  Q  s.,  cost  of  labour  8  s.,  total  1/*.  ,*  he  had  to  sell  them 
for  1 1  s.  6  c?.  or  take  them  back  again,  losing  5  s.  Q  d.  No.  1 1  :  Two  large 
drawing-room  tables;  cost  of  materials,  21.  \b  s.;  cost  of  labour  (taking  it  at 
only  6  d.  an  hour,  the  trade  rate  being  9d.  throughout)  1/.  15*.;  total  Al.  IO5. 
He  sold  one  for  1  I.  18  s.,  and  one  for  1  I.  16  5.,  losing  16  s.  out  of  his  labour. 
JNo.  12:  Two  sofas,  and  lady  and  gentleman's  chairs;  cost  of  material  15*.; 
one  week's  labour  1  /.  4.?.,  making  1  I.  \9  s.  altogether.  He  was  offered  18 
21  s.,  and  25  s.,  and  had  to  let  them  go  for  27  s.,  losing  12  s.  No.  13  :  One 
suite  of  drawing-room  furniture;  cost  of  material  1/.  85.  6  d.  ,  bb  hours' 
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labour,  1  I.  7  s.  G  d.;  total  2  /.  \6s.  ;  sold  them  for  2 /.  4  s.,  losing  \2s.,  or  had 
to  take  them  back.  No.  14:  Two  chifFonniers  ;  cost  of  material  1  /.  11*.; 
labour  1  /.  2  s.,  making-  together  21.  13  ;  after  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the 
road,  he  had  to  take  them  back  or  sell  them  for  2  s.  2  s.,  a  loss  of  1]  s. 
No.  15:  Two  mahogany  tables,  cost  of  material  19  cost  of  labour  6*., 
making-  together  25  s.  ;  was  offered  9  s.  6d.  each,  and  after  various  trials,  sold 
them  fur  11  s. ;  that  is,  22  s.  for  the  two,  losing  the  sum  of  3  s. 

2176.  Chairman.']  I  understand  these  are  cases  where  men  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  disposing  of  their  goods  ? 

Tliey  are  cases  which  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  a  practice  ;  it  is  a  type. 

2177.  I  do  not  clearly  understand.  In  the  first  place,  are  these  orders  exe- 
cuted ? 

No  ;  these  are  the  little  men  who  work  in  their  own  places,  their  own  little 
unvisited  worksho])s,  themselves,  who  sell  what  they  make  to  the  larger  shops, 
sometimes  with  orders,  sometimes  without  orders.  When  they  have  no 
orders  they  have  to  go  on  working,  getting  the  wood  very  often  on  credit,  and 
hoping  to  sell  in  the  Curtain-road,  or  theieabouts,  and  very  often  they  have  to 
go  to  a  place  called  the  slaughter-house. 

2178.  These  cases  you  mention  are  not  cases  of  goods  that  were  executed  in 
accordance  witli  orders  ? 

I  do  not  knov,-. 

2179.  I  understand  then  that  these  men  made  these  goods  to  sell  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  get  anything  like  what  they  considered 
a  sufficient  price  for  them  ? 

Tiiey  could  only  get  a  starvation  price. 

2i8o-  And  you  consider  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  such  cases  ? 
A  great  many. 

21  Si.  Lord  Thring.']  Your  object  is  to  prove  that  these  hawkers  have  hard 
lives  1 

I  want  to  go  a  little  behind  that  ;  I  want  to  prove  out  of  this  the  constant 
saturation  of  the  lower  branches  of  these  trades  by  boy  labour  and  by  greeners. 

2182.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  do  not  allege  that  this  arises  in  any  way  out  of 
the  sub-contract  or  sweating  system  as  we  know  it  ? 

Yes  ;  1  allege  that  they  are  being  sweated  in  seUing  at  this  price  ;  I  do  not 
say  it  is  a  sweating  that  you  can  reach  by  any  possible  legislation. 

2183.  Chairman.]  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  going  to  give  the  causes, 
or  are  you  merely  giving  us  certain  I'acts  which  come  to  your  knowledge  } 

I  am  giving  you  certain  facts,  and  I  hope  to  connect  tliem  with  the  saturation 
of  the  lower  branches  of  these  different  trades  by  boy  labour  and  with  he 
greeners. 

2184.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .]  You  give  them  to  us  as  fair  specimens  of 
the  condition  to  which  thtse  labourers  are  reduced? 

Absolutely  fair  specimens. 

2185.  Chairman^  We  may  take  what  you  have  given  to  be  fair  samples  of 
the  general  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  trade  r 

Yes.  I  have  one  or  two  special  cases.  One  is  this:  two  6-foot  mahogany 
sideboards,  with  cupboard  backs ;  total  cost,  including  labour,  13/.  T  s.  Gd.^ 
was  offered  9  I.  for  them  by  a  Curtain-road  house ;  refused  it,  and  could  not  sell 
anywhere  that  day,  the  14th  of  this  month;  being  pressed  for  casli  he  tried 
again  next  day,  and  a  buyer  went  to  see  them,  offering  10  /. ;  after  considerable 
cavilling  and  haggling  he  advanced  10*.,  making  10  I.  10  which  was  accepted, 
being  a  loss  of  2  /.  \7  s.  G  d. 

2 1  >6.  Lord  Rothschild.]  When  you  say  a  loss,  you  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  his  labour  ? 

I  do.  If  ihe  recognised  trade  rate  is  9  d.  an  hour,  and  I  have  only  taken  it 
all  through  here  at  6  d.,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  what  works  out  below 
tiiat  6  d.  is  a  loss  ;  it  is  a  loss  to  somebody,  and  to  whom  but  the  man.  Now, 
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I  spoke,  in  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  of  cases  where  great  firms  are 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  treating  as  their  own  goods  goods  that  are  not  made 
by  them,  and  this  practice  seems  to  be  a  great  mjustice  to  the  actual 
workers. 

2187.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  Just  explain  the  word  "treating";  do  you  mtan 
marking  them  with  their  names  ? 

Stamping  them.  For  instance,  this  table  might  be  stamped  CoUinson  and 
Lock,  and  might  be  made  by  some  piece-working  shop  in  Curtain-road. 

2188.  Earl  of  Derhy?^  When  an  article  of  furniture  is  stamped  in  that  way, 
is  it  understood  in  the  trade  and  by  the  public  to  mean  that  it  is  made  by  the 
house  in  question,  or  only  that  they  guarantee  it  ? 

Your  Lordship  says  "by  the  trade  and  by  the  public."  I  should  say,  no,  it 
is  not  understood  by  the  trade  that  it  is  made  by  that  house  ;  but  I  shoidd  say 
it  is  understood  by  the  pubhc  that  it  is  made  by  that  house. 

2189.  Lord  T}iring7\  But  you  are  aware  that  the  stamp  very  often  denotes 
the  seller  and  not  the  maker  f 

I  am  going  to  put  before  your  Lordships  an  instance  of  what  happens.  Certain 
furniture  was  made  for  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild  in  France.  A  man  named 
Holi  makes  this  statement  to  me  :  He  was  engaged  b\'  a  man  named  Hughes 
making  a  fireplace  and  overmantel  in  satin  for  the  chateau  of  Baron  Ixlmund 
de  Rothschild,  in  France,  to  which  he  was  sent  on  the  4th  October  1885,  with 
another  man  named  Botti^re,  a  foreigner,  for  the  fixing  of  the  furniture  men- 
tioned. When  they  reached  the  chateau  they  saw  many  other  men  who  were 
doing  different  parts  of  furnishing  and  decorating,  and  who  were  all  foreigners, 
working  for  London  firms  who  contracted  to  do  the  work  for  Maple.  They  were 
not  any  ot  Maple's  men,  and  all  that  did  belong  to  Maple  was  a  van  which  had 
conveyed  some  of  the  furniture.  When  Holl  and  BoUiere  arrived  at  the 
chateau  the v  were  unable,  for  the  first  two  days,  to  fix  the  fireplace  and  over- 
mantel, as  they  had  not  come,  and  Baron  Rothschild  coming  in  on  the  second  day, 
and  seeing  that  they  were  not  working,  asked  them  v',hy.  On  their  ex|daining 
that  the  furniture  they  were  to  fix  had  not  yet  arrived,  he  asked  why  they  did  not 
help  other  men  in  fixing  the  other  furniture.  They  replied  that  they  did  not 
come  from  the  same  firm,  and  had  been  sent  over  by  Hughes  to  fix  the  above 
furniture  only.  When  Mr.  Ball,  the  manager  of  Maple's,  visited  the  chateau  to  see 
how  the  work  was  going  on,  and  heard  from  Mr.  Peterson,  w  ho  was  regarded  as 
the  foreman,  that  tlie  Baron  had  been  told  by  Botti^re  that  he  and  Holl  were  not 
assisting  the  other  men,  because  they  did  not  come  from  the  same  firm,  he  was 
very  indignant,  and  told  the  men  that  they  must  consider  themselves  as  all 
working  fur  Maple,  and  had  no  business  to  tell  Baron  Rothschild  they  did  not 
work  for  the  same  firm  as  some  of  the  other  men.  From  this  time  until  their 
stuff  arrived  Holl  and  Botti^re  assisted  the  other  men.  By  the  first  week  of 
December  Holl  had  finished  the  work  he  had  been  sent  to  do,  with  other  odds 
and  ends,  and  was  asked  by  Ball,  who  had  again  come  to  see  how  the  work  was 
progressing,  if  he  would  like  to  return  to  England,  to  which  he  assented,  and  a 
date  was  fixed  for  his  departure.  When  he  packed  up  his  tool  chest,  and  was 
ready  to  go,  a  label  with  Maple's  name  and  address,  and  underneath  his  own, 
was  affixed  to  the  chest  to  represent  that  he  was  one  of  Maple's  workmen.  He 
thinks  the  label  must  have  been  stuck  on  the  chest  by  Ball's  instructions  when 
he  (Holl)  was  not  at  work.  Before  leaving  the  Baron  gave  Holl  40  francs  and 
Bottiere  50,  and  hoped  to  see  them  again  shortly,  i.e.,  when  he  moved  his 
quarters,  which  he  expected  to  do,  and  wanted  his  other  place  furnished  and 
decorated.  Maple,  however,  did  not  get  this  further  contract,  as  a  French  firm 
obtained  the  work.  Holl  was  paid  and  treated  very  well  whilst  there.  Baron 
Rothschild  made  the  remark  one  day  that  he  expected  to  see  all  English  work- 
men, instead  of  only  one,  who  was  Holl. 

2190.  I  do  not  know  what  you  allege;  do  you  allege  that  Hole  got  into 
Baron  Rothschild's  house  under  a  misreprejentation  that  he  was  employed  by 
Maple  ? 

1  maintain  that  a  misrepresentation  in  this  case  was  made  by  Maple. 

2191.  Hughes 
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21  Qi.  Hughes  sent  a  particular  man,  Holl,  into  Baron  Rothschild's  chateau 
in  France;  do  I  understand  that  that  is  so? 
M;iple  employed  Hughes. 

21Q2.  \\  ill  you  answer  my  question  ;  did  or  did  not  Holl  go  under  Hughes' 
order  into  Baron  Rothschild's  chateau  ? 
He  went. 

2103.  Then  Hughes  sent  a  workman  of  the  name  of  Holl  into  Baron  Roths- 
child's chateau  ;  do  I  understand  that  to  be  so  ? 

No,  because  Hughes  had  no  connecii(>n  with  tlie  Baron  ;  his  connection  was 
with  Maple ;  Maple  was  the  middleman  between  Baron  Rothschild  and 
Hughes. 

2194  Hughes,  according  to  you,  was  the  middleman  between  Maple  and 
Baron  Rothschild  ? 

Baron  Rothschild  ordered  certain  furniture  of  Maple ;  Maple  does  not 
supply  it  himself,  but  gets  it  from  a  man  named  Hughes,  and  Hughes  sends 
Holl  to  the  chateau  in  France,  Baron  Rothschild  thinking  that  he  is  Maple's 
man,  while  all  the  time  he  is  not  Maple's  man. 

2195.  Baron  Rothschild  contracts  \Aith  Maple  to  fuinish  a  particular  room, 
is  that  so  ? 

Yes. 

219G.  Then  Maple  sub-lets,  ad  does  something  or  other  with  a  man  named 
Hughes,  in  puisuance  of  which  contract  Hughes  goes,  by  Maple's  authority, 
to  Baron  Rothschild's  cht\teau  ? 

Holl  goes. 

2197.  Holl  goes  through  Hnghes,  who  derives  his  authority  from  Maple? 
That  is  precisely  so. 

2198.  Then  it  is  simply  a  sub-contract ;  there  is  Maple  at  the  top  of  the  scale, 
Hughes  comes  next,  and  then  Holl,  the  workman  ? 

Yes,  that  is  all  I  allege.  But  then  my  allegation  is  that  Baron  Rothschild 
was  ignorant  of  this  sub-contracting. 

2199.  or  course  he  was;  why  should  he  know  about  the  sub-contracting? 

It  is  entirely  a  question  of  opinion.  If  you  have  a  Foreign  Trade  Mark  Act 
by  which  goods  have  to  be  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  it  seems  to  come 
under  precisely  the  same  category. 

2200.  Earl  of  OnsIoiv.~\  It  was  not  the  goods  that  were  misrepresented ;  it 
was  the  man  ? 

It  was  the  man.  That  is  my  allegation,  that  there  is  a  system  in  the  trade 
which  acts  very  hardly  upon  tlie  w  orkmen,  of  the  big  men  seUing  goods  they 
have  no  connection  with. 

2201.  Lord  Thring.^  You  admit,  do  you  not,  that  Hughes  was  employed  by 
Maple? 

I  do. 

2202.  And  that  Holl  was  employed  bv  Hughes? 
I  do. 

2203.  And  that  Holl  was  the  man  u  ho  went  to  the  chateau  ? 

I  do.  Just  as  in  the  boot  trade  you  have  mateiials  and  manufacture  guaran- 
teed by  people  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  manufacture,  and  there  is  a 
dividing  line,  on  the  other  side  of  which  they  are  absolutely  ignorant,  so  you 
have  in  the  cabinet  trade  in  the  same  way.  Now,  there  is  a  witness  who 
will  be  called  before  your  Lordships,  a  man  named  Tisshaw,  who  lives  at 
168,  Columbia-road,  East.  I  found  him  in  a  miserable  house  of  two  rooms, 
the  bottom  room  of  which  is  used  as  the  workshop,  also  the  living  room, 
in  AAhich  his  own  wife  did  mangling  when  she  could  obtain  any  to  do.  This 
room  w  as  certainly  not  more  than  9  feet  6  by  10  feet,  and  8  teet  high  ;  it 
has  one  window,  the  door  leading  directly  into  the  street.  The  old  man  had 
just  completed  a  common  deal  Pembroke  table,  just  like  one  of  these  [pointing 
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to  a  table),  such  as  will  be  bought  by  the  working  classes,  which,  with  the  two 
flaps,  would  measure  4  feel  by  3  feet  6,  and  the  flaps  have  clamps  screwed 
across  each  end  to  keep  them  straight ;  it  also  had  a  drawer.  Sucli  a  table,  with 
ordinary  care  would  last  a  working  man  a  life  time,  and  the  poor  man  was  then 
preparing,  thouu:h  it  was  raining  heavily,  to  take  it  out  to  a  broker's  shop  and 
endeavour  to  sell  it.  He  said  that  three  or  four  years  ago  he  used  to  gel 
7  s.  6d.  for  a  similar  table,  and  now  he  was  glad  to  get  5  s..  or  even  4  5.  6  d., 
and  often  had  to  take  it  to  Camden  Town,  and  even  a.s  far  as  Edmonton,  before 
he  could  find  a  purchaser,  carrying  it  on  his  back  the  whole  of  the  way,  being 
too  poor  to  hire  a  barrow.  The  material  cost  him  3  s.  6  d.,  and  he  obtains  as 
his  remuneration  for  about  eight  hours  of  time  1  s.  6  d.  He  attributes  this 
state  of  things  to  many  foreigners  being  in  the  trade,  German  for  the  most 
part;  and  he  adduces  the  case  of  box-making,  where  formerly  27  s.  6  d.  was  paid 
lor  sets  of  boxes,  and  where  the  price  has  now  fallen  to  12  s.  and  even  10  s.  6  d 
He  says  that  it  is  only  eight  years  since  this  great  fall  has  taken  place;  which 
again  marks  the  dale  of  the  Ijeginning  of  the  immigration  of  these  paupers  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  seems  to  concentrate  round  that  year  1880.  As  there 
are  many  other  witnesses,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  read  at  any  length 
the  very  large  number  of  cases  which  I  have  collected  here,  and  which  go  to 
show  what  is  the  connection  of  the  cabinet  trade  with  sweating.  But  1  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  just  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  mere  sitting  of  yourXord- 
ships'  Comniittee  has,  to  my  knowledge,  within  the  last  few  days,  caused  a  great 
many  great  houses  to  look  into  their  affairs  and  to  set  them  in  order.  1  know 
of  one  foreman  in  one  of  the  largest  tailoring  houses  in  London  being  dismissed 
within  the  last  two  days  because  it  was  found  [that  he  was  giving  out  the  coats, 
for  which  six  and  seven  guineas  are  paid  by  customers,  to  these  poor  people  who 
were  being  sweated,  and  that  he  was  getting  the  difference.  1  know  another 
case  of  a  foreman  in  a  very  large  shop  being  dismissed  for  doing  the  same  thing  ; 
that  was  in  the  cabinet  trade.  So  that  the  effect  that  this  Committee  is 
producing  is  already  very  marked. 

2204.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you  know  that  the  foreman  has 
been  dismissed,  and  you  assume  that  he  has  been  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
reasons  you  have  mentioned  ? 

No,  1  do  not  assume  that ;  I  have  it  on  the  very  best  possible  evidence. 

2205.  That  these  foremen  have  been  dismissed  on  account  of  sweating.'' 
On  account  of  sweating. 

2206.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.^  I  understood  timt  the  masters  were  not  aware  that 
the  sweating  went  on  ? 

They  were  not  aware  ;  they  never  looked  into  it,  but  they  are  now  in  the 
way  of  knowing ;  this  Committee  has  attracted  attention  to  it. 

2207.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  have  said,  as  1  understand,  that  in  many  cases 
orders  are  given  which  pass  through  two  or  three  or  even  four  persons,  each  of 
whom  makes  a  profit  upon  the  order  as  it  passes  through  his  hands  ;  is  not  that 
a  system  by  which  the  masters  tliemselves  must  be  losers ;  is  it  not  their 
interest  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  middlemen  ? 

The  competition  between  the  masters  is  intense,  but  the  diminution  in  the 
price  can  only  come  out  of  the  labour. 

2208.  Chairman^  I  want  to  asked  you  one  or  two  questions,  because  I  am 
not  quite  clear  that  I  thoroughly  understand  your  meaning.  First,  as  to  this 
chateau  of  Buron  Edmund  de  Rothschild.  1  understood  you  to  say  that 
Me-^srs.  Maple  contracted  for  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  house? 

For  the  furnishing  of  a  chateau  or  part  of  a  chateau. 

2209.  And  you  further  said  that  they  employed  Hughes,  I  think  it  was,  to 
do  part  of  the  work  ? 

Yes. 

2210.  Those  are  the  facts,  and  your  opinion  about  them  is  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  fraud  was  perpetrated  upon  the  owner  of  the  house  by  that 
system  of  sub-contracting  ;  you  think  it  was  an  improper  thing  ? 

I  think 
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I  think  the  thing  as  it  happened  was  an  improper  thing.  As  your  Lordship 
states  it,  you  have  only  stated  half  the  facts. 

2211.  Will  you  correct  me  ;  that  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Where  the  misrepresentation  comes  in  seems  to  be  here.  When  Mr.  Ball, 
the  mannger  of  Maple's,  visited  the  chateau  to  see  how  the  work  was  going  on, 
and  heiird  from  Mr.  Peterson,  who  was  regarded  as  the  foreman,  that  the  Baron 
had  been  told  by  Bottiere  that  he  and  Holl  were  not  assisting  the  other  men, 
because  thev  did  not  come  fiom  the  same  firm,  he  was  very  indignant,  and 
told  the  men  that  they  must  consider  themselves  as  all  working  for  Maple,  and 
had  no  business  to  tell  Baron  Rothschild  they  did  not  work  for  the  same  firm 
as  some  of  the  other  men. 

2212.  Qnite  so  ;  but  the  facts  are  that  Messrs.  Maple,  having  contracted  to 
fu.-nish  this  house  or  part  of  it,  sub-let  part  of  the  work  to  somebody  else  ? 

At,  all  events  they  did  not  do  it  themselves ;  that  is  all  I  committed  myself 

to. 

2213.  But  is  it  not  inevitable  that  such  must  be  the  case  r 
Provided  it  is  frankly  avowed,  1  have  no  objection. 

■^214.  If  a  man  undertakes  to  furnish  a  house,  to  put  in  stoves  and  mantel- 
pieces, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
employ  other  people  ? 

Certainly,  provided  no  representation  is  made  that  he  does  it  himself. 

2215.  But  in  one  sense  he  does  it  himself:  he  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
work  ? 

Yes,  you  may  take  it  so. 

2216.  Lord  Thring.']  If  the  work  had  been  badlv  done,  c  )uld  not  B  iron 
de  Rothschild  have  recovered  against  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Certainly. 

2217.  Chairman.']  Is  not  it  universally  the  case  that  if  I,  or  anyone,  go  to 
Messrs.  Maple,  or  any  otiier  similar  house,  to  furnish  a  house  for  me,  he 
would  employ  somebody  else,  one  man  to  put  in  stoves,  and  another  man  to 
put  in  mantelpieces,  and  so  on,  bur  that  the  Maple,  or  whoever  it  might  be, 
would  make  himself  responsible  for  the  character  of  tlie  work  r 

Yes. 

2218.  Then  you  also  mention  that  some  of  these  great  houses  sell  as  their 
own  goods  goods  which  are  not  made  by  them.     What  I  want  to  ask  you 
is  whether  those  goods  are  not  made  for  them  ;  they  are  not  made  on  their 
own  premises,  but  they  are  made  for  them  by  men  working  in  other  places, 
are  they  not  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

2219.  'I  hey  do  not  put  any  stamp  upon  them,  or  in  any  way  guarantee  that 
they  are  made  upon  their  own  premises  ? 

They  put  the  stamp  of  their  own  name  on  on  occasions. 

2220.  They  stamp  as  being  their  goods  goods  which  are  made  for  them? 
That  is  the  whole  point.    What  do  they  stamp  them  as  ?    They  put  their 

name  upon  them,  by  v^'hich  I,  as  a  purchaser,  should  understand  tliat  they  had 
made  them.    I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  would  be  by  impression. 

2221.  You  mean  that  if  you  bought  a  chair  or  a  table  with  Maple's  stamp, 
you  would  understand  by  that  that  of  necessity  that  table  or  chair  was  made  in 
Maple's  own  workshop  ? 

May  I  put  a  case  ?  If  I  were  biiying  a  Chippendale  table,  and  there  was  the 
Chippendale  stamp  upon  it,  I  should  not  expect  that  it  was  a  table  of  Jones'  or 
anybody  else,  but  one  oF  Chippendale's.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have 
"  Maple"  on  the  table,  Maple  should  make  it. 

2222.  And  in  his  own  workshop? 

Well,  in  his  own  workshop,  or  a  workshop  that  he  hires. 

(50.)  E  E  3  2223.  You 
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2223.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  infraction  of  the  Fraudulent 
Trade  Marks  Act  in  whafyou  have  described? 

I  think  it  is  fraudulent;  because,  if  you  buy  a  Chippendale  table,  and  it  is 
not  made  by  Chippendale,  but  by  somebody  else,  I  take  it  that  you  would  have 
a  remedy  against  the  seliei'. 

2224.  Lord  Thring.']  Suppose  1  buy  a  Ciiippendale  table,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  I  imagine  that  a  Mr.  Chippendale,  if  there  be  such  a  man  (I  do  not 
believe  there  is),  made  it  himself. 

He  and  his  workmen;  you  would  certainly  pay  an  excessive  price  in  conse- 
quence of  the  name. 

2225.  But  if  it  comes  under  the  description  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  Chip- 
pendale furniture  you  would  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Chippendale  made  it  him- 
self? 

Take  the  case  of  a  violin,  a  Stradivari  us  ;  a  false  one  would  be  worth  nothing; 
a  real  one,  with  his  name  stamped  upon  it,  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  gui- 
neas ;  I  maintain  that  a  table  with  Maple's  name  on  it,  and  made  in  the 
Curtain-road  by  some  poor  wretch  who  has  had  to  hawk  it  at  a  reduced  rate, 
is  not  Maple's  table,  and  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  call  it  so. 

2226-  Does  not  that  merely  mean  that  it  is  made  for  Messrs.  Maple,  and  that 
they  have  inspected  it  and  approved  of  it,  and  is  not  that  the  case  in  every  other 
trade  in  the  world  ? 

No,  I  do  not  take  that  view  of  it.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  if  a  man  put 
his  name  upon  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  it  implied  that  he,  or 
his  men  imder  him,  had  made  it,  that  he  did  not  buy  it  in  ;  that  he  did  not 
take  it  as  boots  and  furniture  are  bought  in  now.  Now  we  have  completely 
altered  that. 

2227.  Chairman.']  We  are  not  talking  of  J  50  years  ago,  but  of  the  present  day. 
But  take  a  fashionable  gunmaker  who  sells  a  gun  with  his  name  upon  it  ;  that 
does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  every  portion  of  that  gun  has  been  made  abso- 
lutely on  his  own  perraises  ? 

No;  but  you  give  a  high  price  for  that  gun  because  the  man's  name  is  a 
guarantee  that  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be. 

2228.  Is  not  that  exactly  the  case  here  ? 
No,  certainly  not. 

2220.  Lord  ArchI)ishop  of  Canterbury .~\  You  do  not  consider  it  Maple's  work 
if  it  is  bought  out  of  the  street? 

If  he  does  not  know  where  it  is  made  I  do  not  consider  it  is  his  work. 

2230.  Lord  Clinton.']  Do  you  allege  that  Messrs.  Maple  go  into  any  street 
and  pick  up  cheap  furniture  in  the  street,  take  it  home,  and  polish  it  up  and  sell 
it  as  their  own  ? 

No  ;  I  say  that  they  buy  in  furniture. 

2231.  Which  is  not  so  good  as  their  own  make  would  be,  and  which  a  pur- 
chaser, sooner  or  later,  would  find  out  not  to  be  so  good  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  their  own  make  is  good  or  bad;  it  might  be  better  than 
their  own. 

2232.  Chairman.']  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  house  like  Maple's,  for  instance, 
to  do  all  their  work  on  their  own  premises? 

I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  house  like  Maple's. 

2233.  You  complain  that  they  do  not  do  their  work  on  their  own  pre- 
mises. I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  trade,  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  firm  of  that  kind  to  do  all  the  work  on  their 
own  premises  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think,  under  a  healthy  condition  of  the  trade,  such  a  house 
would  be  possible. 

'j2;^4.  I  want  to  know  whetlier,  assuming  that  such  houses  exist,  as  they  do, 

it 
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it  is  possible  for  them  to  fulfil  all  their  orders  by  doing  all  the  work  on  their  own 
premises  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  they  can ;  I  think  they  must  sweat  to  exist  as  they  are ; 
they  purport  to  manufacture,  but  they  do  not. 

2235.  Lord  Rothschild.]  You  would  not  attempt  to  hinder  it  by  legislation  ? 
No;  hilt  by  purchasers  having  a  Httle  more  technical  knowledge  of  what 

they  are  buying. 

2236.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Has  not  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  such  cheap 
furniture  shops  as  Messrs.  Maples,  and  others  of  that  character,  been  very  largely 
to  cheapen  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

I  think  that  much- favoured  person  has  received  some  advantages  in  the  point 
of  low  price  ;  whether  in  cheapness  or  not  is  another  question. 

2237.  Chairmafi.]  about  this  discount  which  you  say  is  taken  off  on  cashing 
a  cheque;  I  understand  that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  that  yourself? 

No ;  but  witnesses  will  be  called  who  have  stated  it  to  me,  and  whom  I 
believe. 

2238.  When  you  speak  about  the  recognised  wages  of  the  trade,  what  do 
you  mean  ? 

The  rate  fixed  by  the  unions  and  the  masters.  There  is  a  statement  which 
has  existed  from  1811,  and  which  has  been  twice  revised  since  then,  and  which, 
I  think,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  in,  which  will  show  you  what  those  wages  are. 
At  present  it  is  9d.  an  hour.  The  Curtain-road  rates  I  have  only  taken  at  6d., 
and  irom  those  rates  the  losses  have  to  be  deducted. 

2239.  You  snoke  just  now  about  the  greeners,  a  great  number  of  them 
setting  up  for  themselves  ? 

I  did  not  say  a  great  immber  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  cabinet  trade ;  I 
adduced  certain  instances  of  their  doing  so. 

2240.  Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  of  capital  is  required  to  set  up? 

A  very  small  amount  indeed,  as  they  can  obtain  timber  on  credit.  A  few  tools 
are  wanted,  and  of  course  a  shed  or  room.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  them 
myself,  and  the  apparatus  was  oi  the  scantiest  description. 

2241 .  About  how  much  ? 

I  should  think  5  /.  to  10     with  such  credit  as  they  could  get. 

2242.  A  certain  number  of  these  pauper  immigrants  are  enabled  in  a  short 
time  to  save  up  5  ^.  or  10  /.  to  start  themselves  ? 

A  certain  number,  or  rather  an  uncertain  number. 

2243.  Some  of  them  do  ? 
Some  of  them  do, 

2244.  About  that  question  of  pauperism,  I  would  like  clearly  to  understand 
what  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  as  your  opinion  about  it.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  very  few  of  these  foreign  immigrants  came  upon 
the  rates  ? 

Hardly  any. 

224.5.  But  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  voluntarily  assisted  or 
supported  by  charity.  I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  if  they  were  not  so  assisted  by  charity,  they  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  English  labour  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  would. 

2246.  Then  1  understood  you  also  to  say  that,  competing  as  they  do  with 
English  labour,  they  displace  a  considerable  amount  of  English  labour,  which 
does  come  upon  the  rates  ? 

I  believe  so. 

2247.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  your  reason  for  thinking  so? 

1  have  not  the  evidence  of  that  with  me,  because  that  comes  under  the  pauper 
foreigners'  question  ;  but  I  am  now  engaged  in  tracing  a  direct  link  between 
(50.)  E  E  4  the 
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the  greeners,  specific  cases  of  greeners  who  have  come  over,  and  specific 
Enghsh  men,  particular  English  wen  and  English  women,  and  English  girls, 
who  have  been  displaced  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  these  people. 

2248.  Tliat  evidence  you  propose  to  give  later  ? 

1  hope  to  be  ready  with  it  this  day  week  for  another  Committee.  Of  course 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  establish  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

2249.  It  does  exist,  you  say  ? 

That  is  my  contention  and  most  sincere  belief.  The  effect  of  charity  on  these 
greeners  is  very  different  to  the  effect  of  charity  on  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
Charity  pauperises  the  average  low-class  Englishman  ;  but  these  Jews  who  come 
over  are  not  pauperised  by  this  charity  ;  they  use  it  as  a  ladder  till  they  get  to  a 
better  position  ;  they  use  it  wisely,  and  are  uninjured  by  the  temporary  assist- 
ance they  have  ;  at  least,  that  is  my  belief. 

2250.  These  great  shops,  you  say,  send  out  plans  of  the  furniture,  and  so  on, 
they  want  to  the  trade  workshops,  and  the  goods  are  then  made  according  to 
the  plan,  I  presume,  and  sent  back  to  the  great  shop;  is  that  so  ? 

Yes,  sent  home  to  the  great  shop. 

2251.  Where  they  are  inspected  and  approved  of,  and  sold  as  the  work  of  the 
great  shop  ? 

Yes. 

2252.  And  that  you  object  to  ? 
Yes,  very  strongly. 

2253.  Besides  that,  you  mentioned  that  a  number  of  these  small  working 
men  make  furniture  and  hawk  it  about  the  streets  ? 

Yes. 

2254.  That  is  quite  a  different  branch  of  the  trade  again  - 
A  lower  branch. 

2255.  And  it  is  in  that  lowest  branch  you  consider  that  most  of  the  evils  lie ; 
thev  are  mostly  confined  to  that  r 

The  evils  of  the  foreign  labour  are  restricted  to  the  lowest  branches  ;  but  I 
think  the  sweating,  as  represented  by  the  discounts  and  by  the  system  of  sub- 
contracting, is  not  restricted  to  tl)e  lowest  branches. 

2256.  You  contend  that  these  paupers  do  not  get  proper  remuneration  for 
their  labour  ? 

Advantage  is  taken  of  their  necessities;  and  whenever  that  is  an  element  in 
a  bargain  the  freedom  is  only  on  one  side. 

2257.  IVow,  will  you  tell  the  Committee  why  you  select  the  year  1880  as  the 
year  when  the  sweating  system  evils  became  so  intensified? 

Because  I  cannot  discover  any  evidence  of  its  existence,  in  the  particular  form 
that  we  have  been  going  into,  before  1880,  and  1  cannot  discover  any  consider- 
able immigration  before" that  year.  But  every  individual  witness,  Avhether  he  is 
eaucated  or  uneducated,  will  tell  your  Lordships  that  things  have  liecome  bad 
since  1880;  and,  to  my  mind,  that  points  to  a  specific  cause  which  arose  in 
1880.  On  looking  round  upon  the  history  ot  that  year,  1  can  see  nothing 
that  might  have  affected  the  economy  of  these  trades  except  the  immigration. 

2258.  Lord  Rothschild. ''i  Would  you  not  say  that  the  agricultural  depression 
had  something  to  do  with  it? 

I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  pauper  immigration  was  the  only  cause,  but 
tliat  it  was  a  contributory  cause. 

2259.  Chairman.]  You  will  admit  that  the  sweating  system  existed  long 
befv)re  1880? 

Forty  years  ago. 

2260.  And  that  this  minute  sub-division  of  labour  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  ? 

It 
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It  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  not  to  any  such  extent  as  lately. 

226 J.  You  consider  that  both  sub-division  of  labour  and  the  evils  of  the 
sweating  system  have  become  intensified  of  late  years,  especially  since  1880  ? 
Especially  since  1880. 

2262.  And  noticing  at  the  same  time  that  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers 
has  increased  since  1880,  you  attribute  it,  to  some  extent,  to  that  as  the 
cause  ? 

Yes. 

2263.  Lord  Thring.~\  Certainly;  35  years  ago  the  custom  in  the  cabinet  trade 
of  sub-dividing  labour,  so  that  one  man  made  only  the  legs  and  another  man 
made  the  bulk  of  the  table,  existed  precisely  as  it  doe.^  now  ? 

I  believe  it  did  ;  but  what  you  will  not  find  35  years  ago  is  the  existence  of 
boy  labour. 

•2264.  Chairman7\  You  spoke  of  boys  being  indentured  ;  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  what  the  terms  of  their  indentures  are? 

I  can  put  in  an  indenture  ;  I  have  got  one  ;  the  terms  are  that  no  premium 
is  paid,  and  they  receive  2  s.  6  d.  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  so  on,  as  I  stated 
earlier  in  my  evidence. 

2265.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury.']  Are  you  able  to  show  from  statistics, 
independently  of  this  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  iramigratioa 
suddenly  in  1880  ? 

Quite  apart,  wholly  irrelevant  to  it ;  I  have  come  to  this  inquiry  through 
those  statistics,  nut  vice  versa  ? 

2266.  Chairman^  You  will  be  able  to  put  in  evidence  of  that? 
1  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

2267.  With  regard  to  these  cheap  goods  that  are  hawked  about,  is  not  that  a 
great  advantage  to  the  working  people  ? 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  consumers  ;  but  you  have  got  to  think  of  the 
producer  as  well. 

2. '68.  Have  you  any  idea  by  how  much  the  class  of  goods  like  that  table 
has  become  cheaper  since  1880  ? 

I  tliink  that  manuscript  book  which  I  handed  in  will  show  you.  Yes,  we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  that. 

2269.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  articles  have  been  much 
cheapened  ? 

They  have  been  much  cheapened.  1  adduced  the  case  of  the  boxes,  which 
have  fallen  from  27  s.  6  d.  to  12  5.  and  10  6  c?.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  for  this  very  table.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  worker  used  tc  get 
7  s.  6  d.  for  a  similar  table  ;  now  he  is  glad  to  get  5  s.  or  4  s-  6  d. 

2270.  That  is  the  selling  price  ? 

That  is  the  selling  price  of  the  worker  to  the  shop. 

2271.  But  what  is  the  difference  in  the  price  at  which  the  shop  sells  to  the 
customer  ? 

That  one  of  the  expert  witnesses  coming  will  be  able  to  say ;  I  cannot. 
This  table  is  usually  sold  by  the  furniture  broker  for  from  S  s.  6  d.  to  6  s. 

2272.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  tell  us  that  these  immigrants  very  seldom  come 
on  the  rates,  and  that,  though  they  receive  charity,  they  are  not  pauperised  by  it? 

Yes. 

2273.  And  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  from  the  evidence  you  have  given  that 
they  arc  eminently  and  even  exceptionally  industrious  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

That  is  so. 

2274.  Is  there  anything  to  object  to  on  the  score  of  their  morals  ? 
No,  they  are  exceptionally  moral,  and  they  are  good  parents. 

(50.)  r  F  2275.  With, 
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227.5.  With  reference  to  their  not  contributing  to  taxation,  of  which  u  e  heard 
something,  1  pre-ume  that  they  are  liable  to  all  burdens  to  which  an  English- 
man is  subject,  while  they  live  in  England  ? 

No;  because  thi  y,  many  of  them,  do  not  naturalise,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  serve  in  the  Arn)y  or  Navy,  or  police,  or  to  serve  on  juries,  or  in  any  other 
respect  that  I  know. 

2276.  Lord  Thring.']  An  Englishman  is  not  liable  to  serve  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  ? 

is  he  not  liable  to  be  sworn  as  a  special  constable  ? 

2277.  Earl  of  Derby.']  Surely  you  are  aware  that  there  is  no  compulsory 
service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  this  country  ? 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They 
have  all  the  advantages  of  defence  and  citizenship,  without  any  of  its  burdens. 

2278.  The  sole  compulsory  burden  which  they  do  not  bear  being  that  of 
serving  on  juries  f 

I  believe  there  is  an  Act  by  which  anybody  may  be  forced  to  be  sworn  in  as 
a  special  constable. 

2279.  But  does  that  make  a  serious  difference  between  their  situation  and 
that  of  other  people,  non-habiliity  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  special 
constables  ? 

1  think  that  is  a  very  large  symbol  ;  I  think  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  very  large 
thing;  that  England  is  inhabited  by  the  English,  and  that  if  the  English  are  to 
be  displaced  by  people  who  do  not  bear  the  burdens  of  the  country,  who  have 
no  strong  sense  of  nationality,  or  affection  for  their  country,  whi'e,  economi- 
cally, it  may  be  very  profitable  to  the  consumer,  it  is  absolute  destruction  to 
the  national  life.    And  that  process  is  going  on. 

2280.  Do  you  think  there  ever  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  England, 
when  our  population  has  not  been  increased  by  emigrants  and  refugees  from 
one  part  or  another  of  the  Continent  ? 

If  your  Lordship  will  contrast  the  immigration  of  the  Hugenots  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  they  brought  new  trade,  capital,  skill,  and 
good  citizenship,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  immigrants  who  are  now  coming 
in,  who  have  no  one  single  qualification  when  they  arrive  but  physical  fitness,  I 
maintain  that  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  immigrants  from  the 
Low  Countries  after  Alva's  persecutions,  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  people  who  are  now  coming  in  in  hundreds. 

2281 .  But  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  in  point  of  industry,  independence, 
and  morals,  they  are  far  above  the  average  ? 

I  here  is  no  use  in  a  man  beitjg  industrious  if  he  has  not  anything  to  do, 
and  does  not  know  any  trade,  like  those  two  "greeners"  you  saw  here.  A 
man  may  have  the  finest  moral  qualities,  and  yet  be  in  the  way. 

2282.  Do  not  they  learn  a  trade? 
Only  by  pushing  somebody  else  out. 

2283.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  to  the  community 
in  acquiring  the  services  of  a  class  of  men,  such  as  you  describe,  industrious, 
independent,  and  moral? 

1  do  not  think  the  advantage  is  commensurate  with  the  immense  evil  which 
it  has  caused. 

2284.  Now,  as  to  their  displacing  native  labour,  is  there  not  a  very  large 
natural  increase  of  population  at  the  East  End  ? 

Enormous.  The  fecundity  of  the  East  End  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  double 
per  family  that  of  Grosvenor-square. 

2  285.  So  I  suppose.  Then  do  you  believe  that  the  number  of  those  who  come 
in  bears  any  appreciable  proportion  to  the  number  added  to  the  population 
by  the  process  of  natural  increase  ? 

'  I  believe  the  numerical  ratio  is  comparatively  trifling  ;  but  it  seems  to  me, 
after  careful  thought  on  the  subject,  that  regarding  the  question  simply  as  a 
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matter  of  numbers  is  fallacious.  The  number  of  dynamiters  who  came  into  this 
country  three  or  four  years  ao-o  was  small ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  ask,  "  VVhat  are  the  numbers  of  dynamiters  coming  in  ?"  They  asked, 
"  What  are  the  effects  thev  produce  ?"  And  so  I  submit  that  the  effects  which 
these  immigrants  produce  is  the  question  we  should  consider  ;  not  how  many 
they  are. 

■2286.  Then  you  think  that  we  should  be  justified  in  excluding  them  on  the 
express  ground  that  they  work  harder  and  cheaper  than  our  own  people  1 

No ;  I  should  exclude  them  on  the  express  ground  that  their  addition  lends 
no  slren<ith  or  wealth  to  the  country  ;  that  America  with  her  milHons  of  free 
acre-  has  for  six  years  past  excluded  them ;  and  that  we,  with  no  millions  of  free 
acres,  but  300,000  naked,  hungry  babies  coming  into  the  world  every  year,  are 
virtually  the  dust-heap  of  Europe  ;  and  that  what  is  bad  for  America  is  bad  for 
England. 

2287.  America  excludes,  we  understand,  those  uho  are  likely  to  become 
paupers,  or  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves;  but  you  do 
not  say  that  that  is  the  case  with  these  persons? 

1  only  wish  to  exclude  those  whom  America  excludes.  I  divided  the  greeners 
into  three  classes  :  into  the  younger  men,  the  middl  -aged  men,  who'have  passed 
the  Army,  and  the  old  men  over  fjO.  I  wish  to  exclude  the  men  that  America 
would  exclude. 

2288.  i.ovd  Rothschild.']  The  older  men? 

Mostly  those.    I  would  not  take  a  man  who  was  diseased  or  a  lunatic. 

2289  Earl  of  Onsloiv.^  I  daresay  you  know  that  your  views  as  to  excluding 
the  pauper  immigrants  are  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  committee  of  the 
W'hitechapel  Union? 

I  am  ;  I  have  been  in  communication  with  them. 

22yo.  And  they  point  out  in  their  report  that  the  majority  (>{  those  who  land 
in  this  country  would  not  be  excluded  under  tiie  American  law  ? 
That  I  am  aware  of. 

2291.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  quesiion  as  to  the  system  in  the  cabinet-making 
trade  ;  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  any  great  grievance  in  the 
cabinet-making  trade  of  an  abuse  of  the  contract  system  ;  but  that  the  abuse 
you  liave  in  your  mind  is  rather  the  inability  of  the  cabinet-makers  to  obrain  a 
sale  for  their  goods  after  they  have  made  them  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sort  of  grievance  in  the  cabinet  trade.  I  only 
discover  the  germs  of  the  sweating  system  in  it ;  there  is  no  widespread 
discontent  ;  and,  except  in  isolated  houses,  there  is  not  a  very  widespread  cause 
of  evil. 

2292.  Ycm  said  that  the  earnings  of  a  man  who  made,  I  forget  whether  it 
was  one  of  those  tables  or  something  else,  would  be  6  s.  a.  day  ;  that  he  would  be 
able  to  make  two  articles  at  3  s.  a  day  each  ? 

Yes,  I  did  ;  it  was  a  Pembroke  table. 

2203.  Would  you  consider  that  a  starvation  rate  of  wage  ? 
No,  I  should  not. 

2204.  Then  you  said,  I  think,  that  in  the  cabinet- making  trade  a  large 
number  of  women  and  girls  were  employed,  but  that  the  Factory  Inspector 
never  visited  the  workshops  ? 

I  did  not  say  a  large  number  of  girls  and  women  ;  I  said  that  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  departments  of  the  cabinet  trade  women  and  girls  were  employed  in  these 
sheds,  and  that  the  visits  of  the  Factory  Inspector  did  not  take  place.  Of  course 
all  that  points  to  the  registration  of  workshops. 

2295.  Do  you  know  whether  those  places  are  visited  by  the  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  local  authority  ? 
Some  are ;.  some  are  not. 


(50.) 
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2296-  Do  you  know  whether  the  inspector  of  the  local  authority  iy  aware 
that  the  duties  of  the  Factory  Inspector  are  confined  to  those  places  that  we 
have  had  already  mentioned  in  evidence,  namely,  where  young  people  are 
employed  ? 

I  am  unacquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  inspector  as  to  his 
colleague. 

2297.  You  have  never  heard  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  inspector 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  it  came  under  the  Factory  Insi)ector? 

I  have  not ;  I  have  heard  of  collisions  between  them. 

2298.  Lord  Clinton.']  As  to  these  207  immigrants  who  arrived  within  a  short 
time  on  Sunday  night,  do  you  know  anything  more  about  them  than  that  they 
arrived  ? 

I  can  <uve  the  names,  addresses,  and  destinations,  and  probable  employment 
of  about  50  of  them  ? 

22og.  And  what  is  that  ? 

I  have  not  the  papers  with  me,  as  it  is  a  different  subject. 

2300.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  You  laid  stress  on  the  absence  of  interest  in 
the  national  welfare  on  the  part  of  those  immigrants  rather  than  on  any  actual 
immunities  which  they  possess  ? 

Yes ;  the  second  generation  becomes  English,  but  they  No. 

2301.  I  suppose,  even  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  people,  there  is  not  a 
very  vivid  sense  of  pati'iotism  and  interest  in  the  national  welfare  ? 

1  think  on  great  occasions  it  is  possible  to  touch  it  and  to  rouse  it ;  but,  at 
all  events,  there  is  in  them  something  which  there  is  not  in  the  others  ;  they 
are  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  there  is  race,  language,  and  colour. 

2302.  Generally  speaking,  your  experience  leads  you  to  think  that  their 
children  are  fused  with  the  native  population  ? 

They  do  not  intermarry  with  Christians,  as  a  rule  ;  more  so  perhaps  than 
hitherto. 

2303.  They  adopt  English  traditions  and  customs  ? 

Jt  is  a  delicate  subject,  but  I  do  not  think  they  become  thoroughly  English, 

2304.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  You  said  that  certain  firms,  Holland,  Gillow,  and 
one  or  two  others,  formerly  engaged  a  large  number  of  men,  and  are  now  very 
much  (lei)ressed ;  you  said  that  Mr.  Holland  engaged  /O  or  80  and  now  six, 
and  Gillows  70  to  80  and  now  about  18  ;  is  that  because  the.  trade  has  fallen 
off,  or  because  they  have  given  their  work  out? 

Mot  because  they  have  given  out,  but  because  of  the  spread  of  the  sub-con- 
tracting system. 

230.').  About  what  age  are  these  boy  apprentices  ? 
About  14. 

2306.  They  are  apprentices  for  about  five  years  ? 
About  that. 

'^307.  And  therefore  at  19  they  generally  are  in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  follow  any  particular  trade  } 
Only  a  bit  of  it. 

2308.  Lord  MonJiswelL]  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
upholstery  matters  are  worse  than  they  are  in  the  cabinet-making  ;  did  you 
say  that  ? 

1  did  not  say  that. 

2309.  As  bad  ? 

1  did  not  express  an  opinion. 

2310.  Is  it  bad  in  the  upholstery  trade  ? 
I  think  it  is  bad. 

231 1.  And  yet  there  is  no  machinery  and  no  foreign  labour  in  that  trade  ? 

2312.  And 
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•2312.  And,  therefore,  two  of  the  items  you  object  to  do  not  come  in  there? 
They  do  not ;  but  there  is  a  substitution  for  foreign  labour  of  the  system  of  boy 
labour. 

■2313.  Chairman.']  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all  what  it  is  that  determines 
the  fate  of  these  greeners ;  I  suppose  they  are  all  much  about  the  same  class  ? 
Very  much  the  same  class. 

2314.  Some  of  them  become  bootmakers,  some  tailors,  and  some  cabinet- 
makers ;  have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  that  determines  which  a  man  shall 
become  ? 

The  line  of  least  resistance. 

2315.  They  do  not  come  over  here  with  any  premeditated  plan  you  think : 
No  ;  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  a  friend  writing^  to  them,  and  if  that 

friend  happens  to  be  in  the  boot-making  trade,  he  will  take  the  greener  and 
introduce  him  to  some  knifer,  or,  if  he  is  in  the  tailoring  trade,  to  some  tailor. 

2316.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Do  you  think  that  the  immigration  into  London  of 
agricultural  labourers  out  of  work  has  contributed  in  a  large  degree  to  depress 
the  price  of  wages  ? 

Are  you  speaking  of  wa;2,es  all  over  London,  or  in  any  particular  branch,  or  of 
unskilled  labour? 

2317.  Unskilled  labour  in  the  East  End  of  London  ? 

After  the  experience  I  had  two  years  ago  in  wandering  about  one  night  a 
week  for  some  months,  when  I  [)ieked  up  these  5,700  people,  I  should  say  there 
was  undoubtedly  then  an  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers. 

23  I  8.  Where  from  ? 

Principally  from  the  Home  Counties  ;  but  I  believe  that  that  immigration  has 
almost  entirely  stopped  ;  I  believe  rhere  is  very  httle  immigration  now;  so  that 
although  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  was  affected  by  that  cause  up  to 
two  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  now. 

2319.  What  were  tiie  agricultural  labourers  who  came  in  from  the  Home 
Counties  ;  w^ere  they  men  who  had  been  habitually  agricultural  labourers,  or  men 
who  had  merely  moved  down  for  hop-picking  and  temporary  agricultural 
labour  ? 

They  were  for  the  mest  part  men  who  had  been  agricultural  labourers.  Hop- 
pickers  are  exclusively  East-Enders. 

•  2320.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  number  you  mentioned  juft  now  were 
agricultural  labourers? 

About  one-fifth,  about  20  per  cent.  They  are  always  distinguishable  by  their 
dress  and  accent  and  demeanour.  A  man  sinks  into  the  pot-hat  of  Democracy, 
and  the  seedy  dirty  black  coat  in  three  months;  and  you  can  always  tell  a  man 
who  has  worked  as  an  agricultural  labourer  by  his  dress. 

2321.  When  they  did  get  employment,  what  was  it  ? 
Fighting  for  work  like  dogs  at  the  dock  gates. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


HENRY  MILLER  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn ;  is 
Examined,  as  follows  : 

2322.  Chairman^  What  is  your  trade  ?  ^ 

I  am  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker  now;  previous  to  the  year  1880  I  was  a 
journeyman;  I  began  business  in  the  year  1880  as  a  master  cabinet-makei- ;  I 
started  in  the  West  End  of  London  in  a  small  way  with  about  three  men  on  it. 
The  first  goods  that  I  manufactured  I  took  to  Maple's.  I  was  asked  how  many  T 
could  make  in  a  week  ;  I  told  them  about  one  suite. 

2323,  What  kind  of  goods  were  these  ? 

A  6-foot  bedroom  suite  (6-foot  wardrobe).  He  told  me  that  he  required  50,  and 
(50.)  F  F  3  that 
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that  I  had  better  put  on  a  lot  of  men.  !  told  him  that.  I  had  not  the  capital  to 
do  so,  as  money  would  be  required  tor  wages  on  Saturday,  also  for  material. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  any  money  I  could  have  it.  1  took  larger  premises 
and  put  on  about  20  men.  He  gave  me  an  order  amounting  to  about  450  I. 
altogether.  I  took  it  in  at  the  rate  of  120  a  week.  I  established  a  cei  tain 
amount  of  credit  in  the  market.  Alter  serving  with  him  for  aijout  two  years,  I 
took  another  large  order,  and  after  the  order  was  completed  he  told  me  to  keep 
it,  as  he  did  not  want  it.  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  bought 
timber,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  bought,  only  to  complete  his  order  ; 
nlso  to  the  number  of  men  that  I  had  got  on,  and  th.  y  would  require  wages  to- 
morrow (this  being  on  a  Friday).  He  told  me  to  bring  my  invoice.  He  had 
always  been  in  the  iuibit  of  taking  5  per  cent,  oti"  the  cash.  I  did  not  see  my 
invoice  after  he  took  it.  Instead  of  getting  my  cheque  on  Friday  night,  I  was 
kept  waiting  till  the  last  minute  on  Saturday  ufternoon  ;  I  went  over  several 
times  on  the  Saturday  morning  for  the  cheque,  and  he  told  me  1  should  have  it, 
but  he  should  have  an  extra  bit  off'. 

2324.  When  you  say  "he"  told  you,  who  told  you? 

One  of  the  partners  of  the  firm;  he  has  unlimited  power;  the  heads  of  the 
firm  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  all  has  to  be  done  through  this  one  man. 
He  told  me  if  I  did  not  like  it  1  had  better  sell  the  goods  elsewhere.  I  asked 
where  I  could  take  300  1.  worth  of  goods  and  sell  them  in  five  minutes  to  meet 
the  liabilities  that  I  had  incurred  through  him?  He  toKl  me  that  was  nothing 
whatex  er  to  do  with  him,  and  walked  away.  He  asked  me  if  1  would  have  it  in 
cash,  or  whether  1  would  have  it  in  a  cheque,  as  he  had  no  time  to  stop.  I  told 
him  the  cheque  being  big  I  should  require  the  cash.  When  I  got  the  cash  I 
found  instead  of  per  cent,  off  it  was  20,  vvliich  I  considered  was  15  per  cent,  for 
cashing  the  cheque.  1  made  a  complaint  in  the  counting-house,  and  they  said 
it  was  nothing  to  do  with  them;  they  only  had  to  make  out  the  amount 
according  to  the  amount  on  the  statement,  and  if  I  objected  to  it  I  had  better 
go  down  stairs  and  see  Mr.  Regnart,  that  being  the  gentleman's  name. 

2325.  What  is  he,  a  foreman 

A  partner  in  the  firm  I  am  given  to  understand.  Any  complaint  which  you 
might  have  as  regards  any  transactions  which  you  had  done  with  the  firm  would 
not  be  listened  to  by  the  head  of  the  firm  ;  it  all  has  to  be  done  through  Mr. 
Regnart ;  it  was  no  use  going  to  the  heads  because  they  would  not  listen  to  you. 
On  several  occasions  we,  that  served  the  firm  with  goods,  were  compelled  to  take 
a  certain  amount  in  material. 

2326.  A  certain  amount  of  what  ? 

In  the  shape  of  timber,  and  glass,  and  tiles,  and  marbles,  which  marbles  and 
tiles  were  invoiced  to  us  at  net  price;  on  the  timber  and  glass  they  allowed 
us  2^  off  rhe  invoiced  price.  We  had  to  find  the  labour  to  make  up  the  goods. 
When  the  goods  were  made  up,  they  invariably  took  from  10  to  15  or  20  percent, 
off  the  goods. 

2327.  Off  the  price  yoii  had  contracted  to  make  them  for,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes.    The  materials,  for  instance,  were  very  often  charged  10  per  cent,  or  15 

per  cent,  more  than  we  could  get  them  for  elsewhere  ;  it  was  deducted  off  our 
account  after  the  heavy  discount  was  taken  off;  so  that  they  got  their  own  goods 
back  and  got  a  profit  on  their  own  material,  allowing  12|  percent,  getting  it  back 
manufactured,  and  taking  15  per  cent,  off,  and  very  often  20  to  25.  On  one 
occasion  he  asked  me  what  I  could  do  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  for.  The 
order  amounted  to  about  320  I.  I  gave  hiui  an  estimate  in  for  it,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  should  want  it  considerably  less ;  I  told  him  that  the  labour  was 
cut  as  fine  as  it  possibly  could  be.  He  said,  "  All  nonsense  ;  you  can  get  it 
from  the  men  ;  you  may  squeeze  it  out  of  them,  and  those  that  you  cannot 
squeeze  you  may  shunt ;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  get  men,  1  find,  as  it  is  herrings 
from  Bilhngsgate."  I  took  this  order,  and  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  reduction 
on  my  wages,  which  I  was  compelled  to  do,  and  which  I  accomplished  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  notwithstanding  that,  we  got  the  work  completed  at  the  reduced 
rate  that  he  wished,  when  I  wanted  to  deliver  it  on  the  Tuesday  night  to  insure 
getting  my  wages  early  on  Fridav,  so  as  not  to  have  to  wait  about  on  Saturday 

for 
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for  payment ;  I  could  not  get  the  goods  delivered  before  late  on  Saturday, 
because  he  would  not  have  them  in  ;  and  after  making  a  certain  amount  of 
reduction,  he  concluded  by  taking  off  20  per  cent.,  after  getting  the  order  com- 
pleted f  )r  the  original  price  he  agreed  to  pay  me.  I  went  and  endeavoured  to  see 
Mr.  Maple,  but  I  could  not  get  to  do  so.  I  was  afterwards  told  it  would  be  no 
use,  as  I  should  have  to  see  Mr.  Regnart  and  nothing  else  could  be  done  without 
him.  I  had  to  take  these  premises,  and  I  had  to  pay  a  heavy  rental  for  that ; 
premises  worth  about  40  /.  a  year  I  had  to  pay  95  for. 

2328.  Where  are  your  premises  ? 

They  were  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Euston-street,  Eustoii-road. 

2329.  Lord  Rothschild.^  You  were  charged  rent  for  the  premises? 

The  rent  was  deducted  out  of  the  cheque  ;  Mr.  Regnart  used  to  claim  the 
premises  as  his  piivate  prqperty,  but  the  rent  was  always  deducted  out  of  the 
account  in  the  counting  house  by  Maple.  I  endeavoured  to  open  an  account  in 
several  other  West  End  houses,  but  it  is  a  rule  amongst  a  lot  of  them,  and  is 
well  known  to  Maples,  that  once  you  get  into  the  power  of  Maples  and  serve 
them  with  goods,  it  is  impossible  to  open  an  account  with  other  houses.  I  had 
to  discharge  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  one  or  two  happened  to  get  a  job  at 
Maples  as  fixers;  as  soon  as  it  was  found  out  after  my  dispute  with  Maple's 
that  they  had  been  working  with  me  

2330.  Chairman7\  What  are  fixers  ;  what  is  their  work  ? 

Screwing  up  blinds,  or  jobbing  men.  When  it  was  found  that  these  men  had 
been  employed  by  me,  they  were  ordered  to  be  discharged,  or  anyone  that  had 
been  employed  by  me  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  job,  on  account  of  the  dispute 
which  I  have  told  you  of  with  the  firm  of  Maple's.  It  is  a  well  knowm  fact  that 
there  were  at  that  time  about  six  small  masters  employing  altogether  about  140 
to  150  men;  they  have  all  shared  the  same  fate  as  I  have  in  serving  this  identical 
firm.  I  hen  they  get  you  to  establish  a  certain  amount  of  credit  in  the  market, 
and  when  you  have  got  up  to  your  limits  they  begin  to  put  the  screw  on,  not 
only  getting  the  benefit  of  the  capital  that  you  started  with,  but  they  get  the 
benefit  of  your  labour,  and  leave  you  with  nothing  to  meet  the  habilities,  and 
they  generally  conclude  by  recommending  you  to  their  solicitors  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors. 

2331.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say? 
That  is  about  all. 

2332.  Are  you  still  in  the  same  business  now  ? 

I  am  in  the  same  business  ;  I  am  working  at  journeyman's  work. 

2333.  You  told  us,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you  once  showed  Messrs.  Maple 
a  sample  of  the  work  you  could  do  ? 

Yes. 

2334.  And  that  their  representative  then  told  you  that  he  wanted  a  large 
quantity,  and  that  you  had  better  put  on  a  number  of  hands,  and  offered  to 
supply  you  with  work  ? 

Yes,  he  could  help  me  with  some  money,  he  said. 

2335.  Did  he  ? 

Yes,  on  one  occasion  100  I.,  to  be  paid  back  5  a  week,  deducted  out  of  the 
account.  He  deducted  5  /.,  and  we  had  to  allow  him  2i  per  cent,  for  that.  He 
deducted  out  of  the  account  5  I.  for  two  weeks,  and  on  the  third  week  he 
deducted  the  whole. 

2336.  Lord  Thring.']  Just  state  specifically  the  sum  that  you  paid.  Do  you 
say  you  paid  5  /.  a  week  ? 

Yes. 

2337-  For  two  weeks  ? 

Yes,  for  two  weeks  ;  they  deducted  it  out  of  the  account. 

2338.  That  is  10/.  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  F  F  4  2339.  He 
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2339.  He  deducted  10  I.  out  of  the  account,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

2340.  Then  what  do  you  say  happened  on  that  ? 

On  the  third  week,  instead  of  taking  in  the  usual  way,  as  agreed,  5  L,  he  took 
ofTthe  92  /.  10-y. 

2341.  On  the  third  week  how  much  did  he  deduct  ? 
£92  105. 

2342.  Chairman.']  You  had  borrowed  100  /.  ? 
Yes. 

2343.  For  how  long  ? 

To  pay  back  at  3  /.  a  week,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  accounts. 

2344.  Instead  of  that  he  made  you  pav  it  all  in  the  third  week  1 
He  stopped  it  in  the  third  week,  inchiding  the  2  /.  \0  s.  for  interest. 

2345.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  paid  him  back  finally  102/.  10     instead  of 

lool 

Yes. 

2346.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhwy .]  The  interest  had  not  amounted  to 
2  1.  1 0    by  that  time  ? 

No. 

2347.  Chairman.']  How  did  you  get  your  orders  afterwards  from  Messrs. 
Maple  ? 

We  used  to  have  them  on  a  kind  of  printed  form  ;  the  orders  written  out  in 
pencil ;  and  very  often  he  would  give  the  orders  verbally. 

2348.  Do  you  mean  you  would  settle  the  price  with  him  verbally  ? 

For  the  general  run  of  goods ;  if  I  made  a  suite  for  20/.  or  30/.  and  he 
wanted  it  repeated,  he  would  know  the  price. 

2349.  You  had  got  no  regular  contract ;  no  foi'ms  ^ 

We  had  forms  in  the  shape  of  orders,  but  they  would  not  bind  themselves  to 
them  ;  you  could  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  printed  order  was  the 
price  to  be  given  for  the  goods,  but  they  would  ignore  it. 

2350.  Could  you  produce  any  such  order  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  find  some ;  I  might. 

2351.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  contracted  to  execute  certain 
works  for  a  certain  price,  and  afterwards  you  have  not  got  the  price  ? 

Yes. 

2352.  Had  you  no  contract  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  firm  to  pay  you  ? 
No,  not  any.    The  orders  they  would  give  you  daily.     You  would  have  to 

wait  in  the  office  to  see  what  orders  there  were  for  you  every  morning. 

2353.  Then  you  had  no  written  form  of  contract  ? 
Mo,  no  agreement  whatever  ;  we  never  do  have. 

2354.  When  you  borrowed  this  monev,  did  vou  have  no  bill  for  it  ? 
No. 

2355.  Lord  Thri7ig.]  Was  it  done  verbally  ? 
Yes. 

23.56.  He  said  to  you,  "  You  shall  pay  5  /.  every  week,'"  in  so  many  words? 

Yes.  I  might  tell  you  the  origin  of  the  100  /.  It  was  this  :  There  was  some 
wood,  in  the  shape  of  walnut,  for  sale  in  the  docks  ;  he  asked  me  to  go  and  look 
at  it  and  buy  it ;  I  told  him  I  could  not  ;  he  said  "  Never  mind  about  the  bill; 
t  will  meet  it  when  it  is  due."  I  had  told  him  I  should  have  a  bill  due  on  that 
date  ;  he  said  "  I  will  lend  you  100/.  and  charge  you  2^  per  cent.,  and  pay  me 
back  5  /.  a  week  ;  "  so  that  the  payment  was  to  extend  over  20  weeks. 

What  did  you  say  when  you  were  required  in  the  third  week  to  pay 
the  whole ;  did  you  not  complain  ? 

When 
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When  you  went  to  complain  you  were  simply  laughed  at ;  you  could  get  no 
explanation. 

2358.  What  reason  did  he  allege  ? 
He  would  give  no  reason. 

2359.  Was  this  Mr.  Regnart  ? 

Yes,  if  you  complained  in  the  countin2:-house  they  would  say  it  was  not  their 
doing;  and  if  you  were  sent  down  to  Mr.  Regnart,  he  would  keep  you  two  or 
three  hours  waiting,  and  so  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  had  to  submit. 

2360.  Chairman.']  Is  it  the  custom  in  your  trade  for  a  man  to  entrust 
you  with  work  for  300/.  or  400  I.  without  any  written  undertaking  ? 

Yes,  very  often. 

2361.  Lord  Thring.]  And  for  a  man  to  borrow  money  in  the  same  way  } 
I  do  not  know.    Plenty  of  firms  advance  without  acknowledgment. 

2362.  Chairman.]  They  pay  by  cheque  ? 

Yes,  except  when  they  cash  it  in  the  counting  office,  witli  the  extra  discount. 

2363.  And  you  complain  that  you  are  not  paid  till  late  on  Saturday  ? 
Till  two  o'clock  very  often. 

2364.  And  tiien  you  could  not  cash  it  ? 

I  could  not  cash  it ;  and  even  if  1  had  had  it  early  in  the  morning  I  could 
not  cash  ir  ;  they  are  always  crossed  cheques. 

2365.  Who  are  the  cheques  signed  by? 

Sometimes  by  Mr.  Blundell  Maple,  and  sometimes  by  Mr.  Maple,  senior. 

2366.  You  got  paid  in  cheques  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  then  you  say 
you  are  charged  so  much  per  cent,  for  getting  it  cashed  by  the  firm  : 

That  is  done  beforehand,  before  you  get  the  cheque ;  he  makes  himself 
perfectly  aware  of  the  position  you  are  in  before  he  gives  you  the  cheque.  If 
you  tell  hiui  you  must  have  the  cash,  you  only  find  an  extra  5  per  cent,  taken 
off;  the  cheque  is  not  given,  but  it  is  simply  drawn  for  the  puipose  of  endorsing  it. 

2367.  On  one  occasion  you  said  that  he  said  he  must  have  a  little  more  oflF, 
and  that  he  had  taken  as  much  ofi^  as  20  per  cent. 

Yes,  he  has. 

2368.  Could  you  not  get  one  of  Maple's  cheques  cashed  on  Saturday 
afternoon  ? 

I  could  when  they  have  been  for  a  small  amount.  For  instance,  I  have  had 
cheques  for  150/,  or  200  /,  ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  big  cheque  like 
that  cashed  in  a  public-house. 

2369.  A  small  one  you  could  get  cashed? 

I  have  got  cheques  cashed  for  80  /.,  when  I  have  had  to  take  a  certain  amount 
in  paper,  in  notes,  and  I  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  drink,  and  then  I  have 
had  to  go  back  and  get  three  men  together  and  give  them  a  5  /.  note,  as  I  did  not 
care  to  enter  another  public-house,  and  get  them  to  enter  it,  and  cash  the  cheques 
themselves,  and  then  one  pays  the  others  out  of  it. 

2370.  What  you  contend  is  that  your  payments,  which  are  due  on 
Friday,  or  before  that,  are  purposely  kept  back  till  Saturday,  in  order  that  your 
necessities  may  enable  this  percentage  to  be  taken  off  in  cashing  ? 

Yes,  it  is  the  general  practice  of  that  firm  to  do  so. 

2371.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  any  other  firms  ? 
Yes. 

2372.  Was  it  the  practice  with  them  also  ? 
No,  1  never  experienced  it  befoi  e. 

2373.  How  were  you  paid  by  the  other  firms  ? 
In  cheques. 

2374.  On  Friday  ? 

1  have  got  the  cheques  on  the  same  day  I  sent  the  goods  in  without  any 
(50.)"  Gg  waiting. 
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waiting,  and  other  days  I  have  had  the  cheques  at  the  usual  pay  time  ;  they 
have  had  tlie  usual  pay  time  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  got  my 
money  without  any  trouble  or  extra  discount. 

237.'j.  You  said  that  Messrs.  Maple  supplied  their  own  materials  for  you  to 
work  with? 

They  have  of  late  years. 

2376.  With  the  exception  of  glass? 
No,  glass  and  all,  everything. 

2377.  And  you  think  that  you  could  get  as  good  materials  cheaper  yourself? 
Yes,  goods  that  they  invoiced  to  me  at  S  d.  a.  foot,  for  instance,  I  could  have 

gone  and  bought  at  6  d. 

2378.  Timber  ? 
Yes,  timber. 

2379.  You  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  could  get  as  good  material  cheaper  ? 
Yes. 

2380.  You  are  compelled  to  take  it  from  Maple's? 

Yes,  we  are  compelled  ;  the  account  is  taken  out  every  Saturday,  what  they 
call  the  contra  account. 

2381.  Is  that  the  habit  of  other  firms  you  have  worked  for  ? 
No. 

2382.  Do  not  you  think  it  may  be  done  to  ensure  that  it  is  proper  material  ? 
No,  because  some  of  the  material  was  very  inferior.    The  locks,  for  instance, 

that  we  have  had  to  put  on  them  were  locks  we  could  have  bought  at  2^  d.  each, 
2  s.  6  d.  a  dozen. 

2383.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  At  any  rate,  Messrs.  Maple  were  satisfied  ? 
It  was  their  own  goods  ;  they  could  not  find  any  fault  with  it. 

2384.  Chairman.'}  And  how  about  these  premises  that  you  went  into;  who  do 
you  say  the  landlord  is  ? 

Mr.  Regnart. 

2385.  What  did  you  go  into  the  premises  for  ? 

On  account  of  their  being  big,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  put  more 
men  on. 

2386.  I  mean,  did  you  pick  them  out  for  yourself? 
No. 

2387.  He  induced  you  to  take  them  ? 
He  induce;]  me  to  take  them. 

2388.  How? 

He  promised  me  any  amount  of  work,  and  I,  being  a  young  beginner  at 
that  time,  if  I  worked  and  studied  the  firm,  in  a  few  years,  he  said,  I  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  1,000  I,  or  in  a  very  short  time,  and  he  would  keep  me 
going  with  orders,  and  give  me  a  good  price.  After  he  had  got  me  in  there  he 
had  me  entirely  in  his  power. 

2389.  Were  you  apprenticed  to  this  trade  as  a  boy  ? 
Yes,  for  seven  years, 

2390.  What  did  you  do  after  that  ? 
I  went  journey  working. 

239  J .  How  long  were  you  working  as  a  journeyman  ? 
I  suppose  about  10  or  15  years. 

2392.  Then  you  set  up  for  yourself  in  a  small  way,  employing  three  men 
under  vou  ? 

Four  men  altogether. 

2393.  What  work  did  you  do  yourself? 

I  used  to  go  out  and  buy  the  material ;  then  I  used  to  get  back  and  assist 

by 
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by  making  the  small  work ;  work  that  would  not  take  very  long  to  make,  on 
accovmt  of  my  having  to  go  in  and  out ;  and  the  others  I  kept  at  the  table  to 
make  the  u  ork  that  took  the  longer  time. 

■2394.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  make  ? 

I  made  the  top  parts  of  the  tables  at  times,  because  it  did  not  take  so  long. 

2305.  What  kind  of  work,  I  mean,  was  made  in  your  workshop  ? 
Suites  from  12    up  to  45  I.  and.  60/. 

2396.  Drawing-room  furniture  ? 

Not  drawing-room  ;  sideboards  and  bedroom  suites. 

2397.  And  how  long  after  you  set  up  for  yourself  was  it  before  you  took  a 
specimen  of  vour  work  to  Maples? 

About  a  month. 

2308.  And  yuu  told  us  that  having-  once  worked  for  Messrs.  Maple,  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  get  work  from  any  other  large  firm  ? 

It  was  very  difficult ;  I  had  already  made  an  opening  in  one  or  two  firms 
ht'fore  ever  1  had  taken  anything  to  Maples ;  and  when  thoy  found,  as  they 
called  it,  that  I  was  under  the  power  of  Maples,  they  refused,  or  did  not  care  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  me. 

2399.  ^''^7     yo^^  ^^hy  ^ 
No. 

2400.  Did  they  tell  you  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  refused  employ- 
ment ? 

No,  they  did  not  say  that ;  they  said,  "  You  are  under  the  power  of  Maples,  I 
suppose,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  giving  any  orders." 

2401.  Von  mean  to  say  that  they  gave,  as  the  reason  for  not  giving  orders, 
that  you  were  what  they  called  under  the  power  of  Maples  ? 

Yes,  that  is  how  we  take  it. 

2402.  And  what  are  you  doing  now  ? 
Working  journey  work. 

2403.  Since  when  ? 
For  these  last  two  years. 

2404.  You  were  obhged  to  give  up  the  other  ? 
Yes,  I  gave  it  up. 

2405.  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhuri/.']  Were  you  made  a  bankrupt? 
No.' 

2406.  How  did  you  avoid  that? 
I  paid  a  composition. 

2407.  Chairman.']  Who  are  you  working  for  ? 
For  a  party  in  Old-street. 

2408.  You  have  never  seen  Mr.  Maple  himself  on  this  subject  ? 

No,  it  was  no  use  going  to  him ;  it  was  only  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
see  him. 

2409.  How  did  you  know  that  it  was  ? 

Of  course  he  had  been  seen  before ;  and  he  had  come  up  one  time  when  I 
was  complaining  about  the  price  that  Mr.  Regnart  wanted  to  give  me  for  the 
article,  and  Mr,  Mtiple  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  when  he  said,  "  Make  him 
a  reasonable  offer,"  and  walked  away.  Of  course  the  meaning  of  that  was  that 
there  was  to  be  no  advance. 

2410.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Regnart  was  the  man  you  had  to  deal  with  ? 
Yes. 

241 1 .  Do  you  know  any  other  naen  who  make  for  Maples  ? 
Yes. 

(50.;  G  G  2  2412.  Do 
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2412.  Do  you  know  whether  the  treatment  which  you  describe  with  regard 
to  your  case  is  customary  ? 

It  is  with  Maple. 

2413.  They  treat  everybody  ahke  ? 

Those  th;;t  I  knew  that  1  was  connected  with  during  the  time  they  served 
me  this  way,  they  served  in  the  same  manner. 

2414.  Lord  Rothschild.~\  Do  any  of  the  other  houses  act  in  the  same  way  ? 
No. 

241 5.  Lord  Monkswell.~]  Did  you  complain  to  Mr.  Maple  himself  that  he  took 
20  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  off'  when  he  paid  the  bill? 

No. 

2416.  Why? 

Because  it  was  worthless  to  go  to  him. 

•.<!4i7.  How  is  it  if  these  practices  go  on  that  they  can  get  workmen  to  work 
for  them  ? 

Unfortunately,  there  are  so  many  in  the  market  that  produce  the  goods  ;  as- 
soon  as  one  is  down  up  springs  another. 

2418.  I  suppose  you  have  talked  with  your  friends  about  it  ? 
Yes. 

2419.  Earl  of  Onslox€?[  But  you  told  the  Committee  that  you  were  oifered  by 
Messrs.  Maple  or  their  agents  either  cash  or  a  cheque  ? 

Yes. 

2420.  And  when  you  took  the  cash  did  you  receive  it  less  5  per  cent  ? 
Yes. 

2421.  "What  did  you  say  to  the  person  who  |)aid  it  ? 

1  said,  "  This  is  not  right,"  and  he  said,  "  Here  is  your  statement,"  and  the 
statement  was  generally  marked  "  20  off  O.C.,"  and  he  would  not  enter  into 
any  argument  with  you;  you  had  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Regnart, 

2422.  Had  you  seen  the  statement  made ;  had  vou  agreed  with  it? 
No. 

2423.  In  what  way  was  the  statement  altered  ? 

The  statement  was  200  and  odd  pounds,  or  whatever  the  amount  was  ;  I 
would  hand  in  the  statement  and  he  would  take  the  statement,  and  you  would 
not  know  as  a  rule  what  you  were  going  to  get  till  you  went  up  for  the  cheque. 

2424.  Would  that  he  entered  upon  your  statement,  "  To  amount  due,  210 /. 
(say)  less  discount,  so  much  "  r 

No,  it  would  be  marked  what  was  to  be  taken  off ;  and  if  you  complained  of 
the  amount  of  the  cheque  when  you  were  in  the  counting-house,  the  statement 
would  be  shown  to  you  with  what  Mr.  Eegnart  had  taken  off,  and  tlie  man  in 
the  counting-house  would  say,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  if  you  did  not 
like  the  amount  you  must  go  and  find  Mr.  Regnart. 

2425.  I  understand  that  the  statement  sliow^ed  the  gross  sum  which  was  due 
to  you,  less  5  per  cent.,  which  had  been  deducted  ? 

Twenty  per  cent. 

2426.  But  you  had  made  no  agreement  and  no  contract  that  you  v/ould  supply 
the  goods  for  a  given  sum  ? 

Yes. 

2427.  In  what  way  was  there  a  contract  ? 

Verbal  agreement,  because  on  some  occasions  he  had  paid  that  price  in  the 
beginning;  he  had  paid  the  regular  price  for  the  goods,  less  5  per  cent  off  for 
cash  ;  if  they  were  goods  for  20  I.,  25  I.,  or  30/.,  he  had  paid  it  for  a  certain 
time,  and  repeated  the  orders  for  the  same  class  and  quality  of  goods. 

242S.  Is  it  an  understood  thing  in  your  trade  that  cash  means  not  a  cheque 
or  bill,  but  actual  coin  of  the  realm  r 

1  always  considered  a  cheque  as  good  as  cash  if  I  got  it  in  a  reasonable  time. 

2429.  Wiien 
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2429.  When  did  you  go  to  be  paid,  always  on  Saturday  ? 

The  proptT  time  for  payment  to  us  was  on  a  Friday  nig'lit,  but  they  would  in- 
variably keep  us,  if  they  wanted  to  accomplish  anything,  till  the  last  thing  on 
Saturday. 

2430.  And  then  do  you  receive  payment  for  your  goods  on  no  other  day  ? 
Yes,  we  have;  perhaps  if  I  have  been  very  short  in  the  week,  I  have  gone  and 

asked  him  to  give  me  a  cheque  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  then  I  have  had  to 
pay  for  that. 

2431.  I  suppose  when  you  accepted  the  contract  for  making  these  goods  you 
were  fully  aware  that  you  would  have  to  take  your  material  from  Messrs.  Maple's 
yard  or  store  ? 

Yes,  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  I  should  have  to  take  a  certain  quantity. 

2432.  And  you  knew  the  prices  that  Messrs.  Maple  charged  for  their  goods  I 
Yes. 

2433.  And  you  took  that  into  calculation  before  you  accepted  the  contract  ? 
Yes,  I  had  no  other  choice  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  compulsion. 

243  4.  Lord  Monksrvell-I  Do  I  understand  that  you  were  shown  the  statement, 
and  that  tlie  amount  on  the  face  of  the  statetneut  was  the  amount  you  expected 
to  obtain  from  Messrs.  Aiaple? 

Yes. 

243=;.  But  when  the  20  per  cent,  was  deducted,  it  was  always  put  on  the  face 
of  the  statement  "  20  per  cent,  off,"  do  I  understand  ? 
Yes,  after  the  statement  was  delivered. 

2436.  There  was  no  separate  agreement  each  time  you  did  work,  but  you  did 
a  certain  amount  of  work  once  a  week  for  several  weeks,  and  you  got  the  money 
you  expected,  and  then  one  week  you  would  do  the  same  work  and  get  less 
money  ? 

Yes. 

2437.  '  But  no  separate  agreement? 
No,  the  same  agreement  always. 

2438.  Chairman.']  You  mentioned  that  sometimes  you  had  to  take  payments 
partly  in  goods 

Yes. 

2439.  Did  you  know  beforehand  when  that  would  be  the  case  ? 
No,  it  was  entirely  at  their  option. 

2440.  Was  it  a  frequent  occurrence? 
It  is  now  at  ttie  present  time. 

2441.  During  the  present  year  it  has  become  more  common  ? 
Yes,  with  this  particular  firm,  but  not  the  others. 

2442.  You  were  asked  whether  Mefsrs.  Maple  were  satisfied  with  some  work, 
some  locks  ;  I  think  you  said  they  were  satisfied  because  it  was  their  own 
material  ? 

If  they  had  made  any  complaint  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  locks,  you 
could  have  pointed  out  that  they  had  supplied  them  tliemselves. 

2443.  Were  the  customers  satisfied  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
As  a  rule,  we  often  had  to  have  them  back. 

2444.  When  you  delivered  goods  at  any  private  house  did  you  appear  there 
as  representing  Messrs.  Maple's  firm  ? 

On  one  occasion  I  was  sent  to  a  lady's  house  and  I  had  to  represent  that  I 
had  come  from  Messrs.  Maple's,  and  this  suite  of  mine,  for  vi^hich  1  had  got  a  net 
sum  of  £25,  had  been  retailed  to  this  lady  for  55  guineas. 

2445.  Yon  found  that  out  by  an  accident,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

C50.)  G  G  3  2446.  You 
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2446.  You  would  not  represent  that  as  a  particular  hardship  so  long  as  you 
got  your  own  agreements  cwrried  out  fairly  ? 

I  did,  because  this  particular  thing  was  a  particular  price,  and  1  thought  it 
would  have  been  no  harm  his  paying  me  the  price  he  had  already  agreed  to 
give  me  when  I  took  the  order. 

2447.  With  regard  to  putting  off  payment  till  Saturday,  I  think  you  answered 
the  noble  Chairman  that  you  had  an  impression  that  it  was  in  order  to  get  a 
further  deduction  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

2448.  But  even  if  you  had  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  any  special  purpose 
of  that  kind,  you  would  feel  it  a  grievance  that  tiie  money  should  be  paid  or 
cheques  given  at  such  times  as  rendered  it  difficult  for  you  to  get  the  cash  from 
the  bank  ? 

If  1  could  have  done  without  the  money  on  the  Saturday,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  they  would  have  given  it  me  on  the  Friday ;  when  they  get  to 
know  that  you  might  be  able  to  get  money  one  week  without  a  cheque,  you 
invariably  get  it  on  Friday,  and  it  is  only  when  you  get  to  a  big  amount  that 
you  are  not  paid  properly.  They  would  often  ask  me,  "  What  are  your  wages 
this  week,  and  what  have  you  to  pay?"  Perhaps  I  have  a  great  amount  of 
goods  finished,  and  I  shall  only  take  a  certain  amount  of  this  week's  money  to 
enable  me  to  pay  wages,  and  next  week's  production,  and  what  was  left  over 
from.this  week,  would  be  a  pretty  big  amount ;  and  that  is  the  time  when  they 
would  play  on  you, 

2449.  Could  you  not  have  made  some  arrangement  with  some  parties  with 
whom  you  were  acquainted  as  to  exchanging  cheques  rather  than  going  to  a 
public  house  ? 

I  have  on  several  occasions,  but  you  could  never  know  the  exact  time  you 
would  set  your  cheque.  It  vvas  difficult  for  people  in  my  position  to  find  a 
friend  who  would  cash  a  cheque  for  150  I.  or  200  /.  at  any  time  you  wanted  it. 

2450.  Was  it  often  after  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  } 
Generally  between  one  and  two. 

2451.  Is  that  with  the  idea  that  you  could  get  to  a  bank  by  two  o'clock  ? 

It  woukl  be  no  good ;  the  cheques  are  printed  crossed,  and  the  hank  would 
not  pay  you  the  cash. 

2452.  Lord  Clinton.~\  Tiiis  suite,  which  sold  for  55  guineas,  you  say  you  got 
25  /.  for  ? 

£.  25  odd. 

2453.  And  was  that  the  original  price  ? 
No  ;  35  I. 

2454.  Then  there  was  a  deduction  ? 
A  little  over  25  1.  was  what  I  got. 

2455.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  What  would  be  the  discount  taken  off  in  such  a 
case  as  you  mentioned  where  you  were  paid  260  odd, ;  I  mean  in  your  own 
case  ? 

Five  per  cent. 

2456.  Then  as  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  business  done  with  other  firms  after 
this  dispute  with  Messrs.  Maple,  do  I  understand  that  you  suppose  that  Messrs. 
Maple  communicated  with  iliose  firms,  and  that  you  had  a  black  mark,  so  to 
speak,  put  against  you  ? 

No,  because  when  1  first  had  an  account  with  Maples,  I  did  refuse  orders  from 
other  firms  on  the  faith  of  the  promise  that  Maples  made  to  me ;  and  on  the 
promise  becoming  broken  with  Maples,  I  tried  to  open  an  account  with  those 
other  firms,  and  of  course  could  not  do  so.  In  the  case  of  one  firm  in  Baker- 
street,  1  was  compelled  to  close  the  account,  on  account  of  Maples  ;  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  do  their  orders. 

2457.  I  suppose 
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2457.  I  suppose  you  showed  a  ^reat  deal  of  annoyance  in  speaking  to  Messrs. 
Maples'  manager  on  some  of  these  occasions  ? 

We  had  a  passage  of  arms  on  some  occasions. 

2458.  Did  you  have  a  passage  of  arms  before  the  state  of  matters  became  so 
unpleasant  to  you  ? 

No. 

24,59.  Lord  Tliring.']  I  understand  that  you  had  a  running  account  both  for 
goods  and  for  money  with  Maples  ;  is  that  so  ? 
For  goods,  not  for  money. 

2460.  Then  with  respect  to  money,  had  you  a  contract  for  each  suite  as  you 
call  it ;  vou  make  your  goods  in  suites,  as  you  call  it,  did  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

246 1 .  Now  take  the  case  when  you  contracted  with  Messrs.  Maple  to  make 
a  suite;  did  he  tell  you  what  sum  he  was  going  to  pay  you  for  it? 

It  was  well  known  he  would  in  the  beginning. 

2492.  Let  us  take  any  particular  suite,  the  last  that  you  made  ;  what  would 
you  do  about  it ;  would  you  make  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Maple  to  make  that 
suite  for  a  particular  sum  ? 

Yes  ;  he  would  ask  you  what  you  wanted  for  it,  and  you  would  name  a  sum, 
20  /.  or  25  /.,  according  to  the  work  on  the  suite. 

246     And  you  contracted  to  make  the  suite  for  25     we  will  say  ? 
Yes. 

2464.  And  you  were  also  hound  to  take  certain  goods  from  him  ? 
Ihe  latter  part  of  my  time. 

2465.  For  that  suite  ? 
Yes. 

2466.  Then  comes  the  time  when  you  went  to  be  paid  ;  you  go  to  Messrs. 
Maple  and  you  deliver  in  goods  for  25  /.  ? 

Yes. 

2467.  What  do  you  do  then  ;  what  does  he  gi^ve  you  ? 

You  tender  him  your  invoice,  and  then  if  you  wanted  the  money  in  the  week 
you  would  go  upstairs.  Say  the  suite  was  delivered  upon  a  Wednesday,  and 
you  did  not  want  the  money  out  of  the  usual  way,  you  would  go  away  and  wait 
till  Saturday;  he  would  take  your  invoice,  and  on  Saturday  you  would  go  up  to 
the  counting-house  for  the  amount ;  then  you  would  see  what  you  were  going  to 
receive. 

2468.  But  you  had  agreed,  I  understood  ? 
Yes,  we  had. 

'2469.  I  understood  that  the  sum  agreed  to  by  you  and  Messrs.  Maple  was 
25  I.  ;  that  contract  is  binding  upon  Messrs.  Maple  } 
Yes. 

2470.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  when  you  ought  to  be  paid  you  were 
entitled  to  receive  25  /.  r 

Less  5  per  cent. 

2471.  Why  less  5  per  cent.  ? 
They  always  do  take  5  per  cent.  olF- 

2472.  Yon  made  a  bargain  that  it  should  be  25  /.,  less  5  per  cent.  ? 
Yes. 

2473.  When  you  went  up  to  receive  the  25  less  5  per  cent.,  what  was  told 
you? 

There  is  nothing  said  unless  you  speak  ;  the  amount  of  the  cheque  is  handed 
to  you. 

2474.  Then  what  have  you  got  to  complain  of? 

If  you  got  the  amount  that  you  contracted  for,  of  course  there  was  no  ground 
(50.)  G  G  4  for 
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for  any  complaint  at  all ;  but  there  was  a  rule  on  several  occasions  that  if  you 
were  in  a  necessity,  and  were  wanting  the  money,  and  they  knew  of  it,  you 
would  not  get  the  amount  that  you  contracted  for,  but  considerably  less. 

•^475.  Then  I  understand  your  allegation  to  be  this,  that  though  Mr.  Maple 
had  contracted  to  pay  you  25  less  5  per  cent.,  and  although  he  did  pay  you 
25  I.,  less  5  per  cent.,  yet  if  he  thought  you  were  pressed  for  money,  what  did 
he  do? 

He  would  very  likely  take  10  per  cent,  more  off,  making  altogether  15  per 
cent. ;  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  5  agreed  upon. 

2476.  Simplv  because  you  were  pressed  for  money  ? 
Yes. 

2477.  What  did  he  allege  to  be  the  reason  ? 
He  gave  no  reason. 

2478.  Why  did  not  you  tell  him  that  you  had  contracted  for  25  I.,  less  5  per 
cent  ? 

1  have  told  him  on  several  occasions  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  live  and 
pay  the  men. 

2479.  Why  did  you  not  say  to  him,  "  But  I  will  compel  you  to  pay  the 

money  "  ? 

Of  course  I  could ;  but  it  was  no  good  a  man  like  me  fighting  a  firm  like 
Maple  &  Co. 

2480.  Why  not  r 

Where  was  I  to  get  the  means  ;  where  was  I  to  get  the  money  ;  what  should 
I  do  in  the  meantime  while  the  case  was  pending  ? 

2481.  The  Court  would  compel  him  to  pay  ? 

He  would  take  it  into  the  High  Court  and  keep  me  waiting  12  months. 

2482.  You  did  not  compel  him  to*  pay  ? 
No  ;  I  knew  my  remedy,  that  I  could  do  so. 

2433.  That  went  on  for  month  after  month,  did  it  r 

Intermediately  ;  perhaps  he  would  give  money  and  give  me  rest  for  a  time. 

2484.  Why  give  rest  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  ? 

The  only  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  it  was  because  I  had  not  established 
a  sufficient  amount  of  credit  in  the  market  to  suit  him  to  put  the  hand  down  on 
:  me  at  once. 

2485.  That  is  why  he  gave  you  rest  ? 
That  is  my  opinion. 

2646.  Because  you  had  not  established,  or  had  establislied  credit,  which  do 
\.  mean  ? 

I  had  not  at  that  Lime. 

2487.  If  he  gave  you  rest  in  order  that  you  might  get  yourself  up,  how  do  you 
make  out  that  he  afterwards  demanded  this  oppressive  sum  in  order  to  prevent 
your  getting  up  ? 

There  was  a  thorough  systematic  way  of  doing  it.  For  instance,  when  I  got 
my  name  up  for  a  thorough  good  amount  of  credit  in  the  market,  then  he 
began  and  kept  it  incessantly  on  till  I  had  to  give  it  up  altogether. 

2488.  I  thought  you  said  he  gave  you  a  rest  because  you  were  not  established 
in  the  market  ? 

Yes,  just  at  that  time. 

2489.  When  you  were  established  in  the  market  he  then  tried  to  depress  you 
in  the  market  ? 

When  I  had  established  my  name  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  certain  amount  of  credit,  and  had  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  it,  he  began 
till  he  had  got  the  amount  of  my  liabilities  and  cnpital,  and  then  left  me  without 
anything  but  my  liabilities  to  meet. 

2490.  You 
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,'490.  You  say  that  Mr.  Maple  ^ave  you  rest  in  order  that  you  might 
establish  your  credit  in  the  market,  and  that  when  you  had  establislied  your 
credit  in  the  market,  then  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  your  continuing  that 
credit,  is  that  so  ? 

Yes 

2491.  Lord  Monkswell.']  With  regard  to  the  5  per  cent.,  I  do  not  understand 
that ;  why  should  5  per  cent,  be  taken  off  at  all.  1  understood  you  to  mean  when 
you  first  spoke  oi  that  5  per  cent.,  that  it  was  the  difference  between  cash  and  a 
cheque,  that  if  you  asked  for  cash  you  would  get  ihe  amount,  les^  5  I.  per  cent., 
aud  if  you  asked  for  a  cheque  you  would  get  the  whole  amount: 

No;  it  is  always  the  rule  when  a  manufacturer  serves  these  houses,  and  he  is 
paid  in  cash,  or  ^.enerally  at  a  month,  to  take  2^  per  cent,  ofi^  the  amount  hy 
cheque,  and  of  course  I  always  consider  a  cheque  as  good  as  cash. 

2492.  But  how  long  would  you  have  to  wait  to  receive  the  whole  sum; 
supposing  you  said,  "  I  insi-t  on  its  bting  the  whole  sum  that  you  agreed  to 
pay  me,  the  whole  of  the  25      when  could  you  get  it? 

The  agreen)ent  was  the  25     less  the  discount  off  for  cash. 

2493.  ^Vhy  should  it  be  called  25  /.  ? 

It  is  always  called  the  "  gross  amount"  on  the  statement,  less  the  discount 
taken  off  for  cash. 

2494.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  When  you  spoke  of  an  agreement  just  now,  were 
you  referring  to  a  verbal  agreement  ? 

We  never  had  anything  else. 

2495.  lu  that  case,  though  you  said  you  thought  you  might  have  had  your 
due,  you  might  have  had  difficulty  in  proving  your  contract,  because  it  would 
only  have  been  a  verbal  statement  on  both  sides  ? 

No  ;  I  could  have  distinctly  pro^^  ed  the  price  he  paid  for  the  same  goods. 
They  would  not  do  it  to  anybody  who  was  in  a  position  to  contest  it  with  them 
in  a  court  of  law. 

2496.  Did  you,  or  any  of  your  acquaintances,  ever  ask  for  a  written  agree- 
ment ? 

No,  1  never  did. 

2497.  Chairman.']  These  orders  that  you  get  to  do,  do  you  execute  them  all 
yourself  or  put  any  of  them  out  ? 

1  execute  them  aU  myself. 

2498.  You  never  buy  from  anybody  else  ? 
No. 

2499.  Or  sub-contract  them  in  any  way  ? 
No. 

2500.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  your  complaint  is,  the  way  in  which  these 
cheques  are  treated  ? 

Yes. 

2.-501.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  complain  of? 

If  we  got  out  any  article  of  furniture  of  the  newest  design  which  was'sub- 
initttd  to  Maple  ;  if  he  hked  it,  he  would  generally  say  that  lie  liked  the  design, 
but  could  not  enter  into  the  matter  till  later  in  the  day,  and  then  he  would 
communicate  with  a  number  of  other  makers  to  see  if  he  could  get  it  made  for 
less.  Another  maker  could  make  it  for  less,  because  he  would  take  the  benefit 
of  your  skill  in  getting  out  the  thing;  because  he  would  have  it  spread  before 
his  eyes ;  then  he  would  quote  a  lesser  sum,  and  then  when  you  went  over  to 
know  the  result,  you  would  be  told  that  they  could  get  it  considerably  cheaper. 

2502.  Loid  Tlirhig.]  Were  you  not  employed  by  Messrs.  Maple  to  make 
these  designs  ? 
Ko. 

•2503.  Were  you  nut  in  tlicir  employment  when  you  were  making  these 
designs? 
No. 

(50.)  H  H  2504.  Earl 
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2504.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  able  to  re"-ister  clesi"-ns^ 
Yes.  °  * 

2505.  You  (lid  not  register  them  ? 
No. 

'2!,o6.  Lord  Archbishop  of  CaiiterhuvT/.]  Have  you  had  the  designs  of  other 
men  given  to  you  to  work  on  in  the  same  way? 
Yes. 

2507.  The  designs  went  for  nothing  ? 
Yes. 

2.508.  What  is  the  largest  amount  vou  have  ever  had  taken  off  from  any 
bin?  '  ^ 

Twenty-tw()-;ind-a-half  per  cent. 

2500.  You  do  not  think  this  is  a  general  system,  do  you  ;  you  only  speak  of 
one  house  ? 

IVo,  it  is  not  general ;  I  never  experienced  it  before  in  any  other  house. 

2.510.  Yon  have  not  heard  other  workmen  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  other 
houses  ? 
No. 

2511.  Chairman.]  What  kind  of  inspection  do  your  goods  undergo  when  they 
are  brought  in  ? 

A  pretty  smart  one. 

2512.  They  are  examined? 
Yes. 

2.5  1 3.  And  if  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  do  they  make  any  deduction? 
No  ;  as  a  rule,  if  they  found  any  fault  with  my  goods  I  had  to  set  them  right. 

2514.  They  would  make  you  take  them  back? 
Yes. 

2,5 15.  Would  they  take  them  at  a  reduced  price  ? 

No.  On  one  occasion  he  found  fault,  and  took  a  sovereign  off  that  particular 
thing. 

2516.  That  is  the  only  case  you  can  remember  of  the  kind? 
That  is  the  only  case  of  that  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 

2517.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  You  said  that  you  were  paid  25  /.  for  making  some 
furniture,  and  it  was  sold  for  55  guineas? 

Yes,  about  that  sum. 

2.518.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  the  price  of  the  material  was ;  is  that  in- 
cluded in  the  25  /.  ? 

That  suite  cost  me  27  /.    I  lost  2  /.  by  that  article. 

2.519.  The  material  cost  you  27  l-,  do  you  mean? 
The  material  and  labour. 

2520.  Chairman-]  Of  course  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  what  the  cost  of 
the  material  is  when  it  is  su])plied  by  Majiles  ? 

Yes  it  does,  because  they  would  take  that  amount  off  before  you  got  yours  ; 
they  would  take  the  amount  of  the  goods  they  had  supplied  to  you  and 
you  would  receive  the  balance  ;  they  would  make  sure  of  getting  theirs  first  and 
you  would  have  what  is  left. 

2521.  But  if  vou  know  what  the  cost  of  the  material  is  you  would  name  the 
price  accordingly  ? 

Yes,  of  course  you  do  ;  but  in  this  instance  and  several  others  I  did  not  get  it. 

ij.522.  Earl  o\'  Onslow^  You  spoke  just  now  of  these  statements  which  are 
handed  in  ;  who  has  the  custody  of  these  statements ;  have  you  got  them  or 
the  firm  ? 

'i  he  firm. 

2523.  Have 
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2553.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  copies  of  them.-' 
I  have  copies  of  them  in  my  book. 

2524.  Could  you  supply  the  Committee  with  a  statement  showing  your  having 
been  paid  less  on  account  of  having  been  paid  in  cash  instead  of  by  cheque  ? 

That  would  be  very  difficult.  For  instance,  if  I  had  a  copy  of  a  statement  it 
would  not  show  anything,  because  the  only  statement  that  would  show  anything 
would  be  in  their  possession. 

2525.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  taken  copies  of  the  state- 
ments, aud  the  statements  showed  you  were  not  paid  that  amount;  have  you 
got  any  of  those  copies  ? 

I  have  ;  I  could  trace  some. 

2526.  Will  you  supply  one  to  the  Committee  ? 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  witlidraw. 


JOSEPH  MATTHEW  TISSHAW,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

2527.  Chairman.~\  What  is  your  business  ? 
A  deal  worker. 

2528.  Can  you  explain  what  a  deal  worker  is? 

1  make  deal  kitchen  tables.  They  u-;ed  to  fetch  /  s.6d.  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  now  rhey  fetch  from  4  s.  6  d.  to  b  s.  ;  they  are  hawked  round  to  the 
furniture  shops.  Theie  is  another  kind  of  table  called  a  Pembroke  table  ;  they 
are  sold  foi'  3  s.  6  d. 

2529.  Is  that  table  by  you  a  Pembroke  table  r 

Yes,  like  that ;  that  is  a  middle-size  one  ;  the  smaller  size  I  get  3  s.  6  d.  for. 
Then  I  only  get  9  </.  a-piece  for  making ;  I  could  make  three  in  a  day,  but  it 
takes  all  iny  time  to  sell  round  the  brokers'  shops.  Another  kind  of  table  is 
4  feet  or  39  inches,  Avhich  used  to  be  half  a  guinea,  is  now  sold  for  7  s.,  what 
is  called  a  break  last  table  ;  about  four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  sold  for  half  a 
guinea. 

2530.  In  all  these  cases,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  the  wood  is  now 
compared  to  what  it  was  ? 

A  table  like  this  {pointing)  would  cost  me  3  5.  6  d.,  and  I  sell  these  at  45.  Qd., 
and  I  get  1  s.  for  the  making  of  them. 

2531.  What  would  the  wood  of  that  have  cost  you  about  five  years  ago  ? 
About  1  s.  more,  1  suppose. 

2532.  Now  as  to  the  other  kind  of  tables  you  mention  ;  I  want  to  find  out 
from  you  whether  the  wood  of  these  other  kinds  of  tables  you  mention  would 
have  cost  more  four  years  ago  than  it  does  now,  and  if  so,  how  much  more  ? 

No  dcubt  a  shilling  more. 

2533.  A  shilling  more  in  each  case  ? 

Yes.  Wood  which  was  4  5.  G  d.  is  somewhere  about  3  s.  9  d.  or  3*.  Qd. 
now.  The  legs  on  ttiese  tables  used  to  be  1  5.  2  d.  the  four ;  now  they  are  only 
71  d.  ;  and  four  years  ago  they  used  to  be  sawn  out  of  planks  ;  now  they  are 
sawn  out  of  firewood,  longish  pieces  of  firewood  ;  but  the  firewood  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  what  the  deal  is. 

2534.  What  do  you  mean  by  firewood  ? 

(Mr.  Arnold  White.)  The  firewood  he  tells  me  is  the  external  bit  of  the 
log  that  is  left  after  the  interior  has  been  cut  up  into  the  bundles  which 
the  boys  sell  about  the  street;  and  another  explanation  given  behind  to  me  is 
C50.)  H  H  2  that 
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that  it  is  the  wnste  from  a  large  mill  which  is  sold  for  firewood.  (Witness.) 
'1  he  legs  are  hetter  now,  because  the  fii  ewood  is  harder. 

2535.  Chairman  (to  the  Witness).']  In  what  way  does  this  affect  you  ? 

The  wood  is  harder  to  vvork.  1  can  do  as  much  work  as  some  of  the  younger 
ones,  but  I  cannot  get  it  to  do.  Years  ago  boxes  used  to  be  27  s.  a  set,  but 
now  at  the  present  time  they  are  sold  for  \2s.,  and  they  are  sold  for  10*.  Q  d. 
The  boxes  are  made  now  out  of  egg  chests  and  packing  cases. 

2536.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  boxes  "  ? 

Clothes  boxes  ;  they  go  by  seis  ;  four  in  a  set,  servant's  clothes  boxes.  The 
Germans  n-ake  most  of  these  boxes. 

2537.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  trade  r 
Forty-eight  years. 

2538.  Do  you  say  tliat  there  are  a  great  many  Germans  making  these 
boxes  ? 

Yes. 

2539.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  Germans  began  to  make  them  ? 
It  might  be  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

2540.  Do  they  also  make  these  tables  ? 

I  do  not  go  among  the  trade  ;  I  am  always  at  home,  so  I  do  not  know, 

2541.  But  how  do  you  know  tliat  they  make  the  boxes  ? 
I  see  them  down  at  the  brokers'  shops. 

2542.  What  do  you  do  with  your  tables  when  you  have  made  them? 

Put  them  on  my  back,  and  it  may  be  I  go  as  far  as  Edmonton  with  them ; 
sometimes  to  Tottenham  ;  someone  keeps  a  broker's  shop,  and  he  takes  of  me  a 
table  now  and  then. 

2543.  Do  you  always  take  them  to  a  broker  ? 

Yes  ;  I  may  hawk  them  without  a  license  if  I  take  them  to  the  broker's  shop, 
but  I  cannot  hawk  them  to  the  public  without  a  license. 

2544.  Do  you  mean  by  the  broker  the  man  who  sells  the  thing  ? 

He  ^ells  his  tables  again  to  the  pubhc;  the  broker  is  the  man  who  buys  them 
-of  the  maker  and  sells  to  the  public. 

2545.  Are  there  any  foreigners  employed  in  your  trade  ? 

I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  go  among  the  trade  ;  I  am  almost  always  at  home. 

2546.  Then  what  you  have  principally  to  complain  of  is,  that  though  the 
material  is  got  cheaper,  the  money  you  get  by  the  table  is  still  less  ? 

A  great  deal  less ;  and  now  it  takes  me  half-a-day  to  walk  and  sell  it. 

2547.  How  do  you  know  what  broker  will  take  your  table  ? 
1  used  to  go  to  different  brokers. 

2548.  What  you  complain  of  now  is  that  you  have  to  hawk  your  table  about 
some  time  before  you  can  get  anybody  to  buy  it ;  that  it  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  your  time  ? 

Yes.  Last  week  I  earned  8  *.  9  d.  ;  this  week  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall 
earn,  but  I  cut  out  two  tables  this  morning  before  breakfast. 

2549.  What  do  you  suppose  you  have  earned  on  an  average  for  the  last  six 
months  ? 

Taking  one  week  with  another  not  more  than  9  s.  or  10  s.  a  week. 

2550.  And  what  do  you  pay  for  rent? 

Five  shilhngs.  I  have  been  in  the  same  place  36  years  ;  the  ceilings  have 
given  way,  but  I  have  propped  them  up. 

2551.  How  much  could  you  earn  at  your  trade  six  or  ten  years  ago  ? 
Ten  years  ago  I  might  earn  25  5.  a  week. 

25,52.  Lord  Clinton.']  How  many  rooms  have  you  got  for  that  5  s.  ? 
Two  ;  one  is  the  workshop  also.    My  good  lady  has  got  a  mangle. 

2553.  Chairman J\ 
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25.53.  Chairman.^  You  said  that  ten  years  ago  you  could  earn  25  s.,  and  now 
you  can  only  earn  8  5.  or  9*.;  do  you  account  for  that  entirely  by  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  tables  ? 

The  difference  in  the  prices  and  the  slackness  of  trade.  Of  course  I  could 
earn  a  little  more  money,  but  I  cannot  sell  them  when  they  are  made. 

25 j4.  Is  your  work  pretty  regular  all  the  year  round? 
No,  it  is  not. 

2555.  When  do  you  get  the  best  trade  ? 

About  two  months  before  Christmas  ;  there  is  more  trade  then  than  at  any 
other  time. 

2556.  And  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  bad  trade  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(50.) 
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Die  Veneris^ 
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LORDS 


PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


Lord  Kenrt  (^Earl  of  Dunraven  and 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 


Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lot-d  MONKSWELL. 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ; 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

2557.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Vicar  of  Old  Ford  ? 
Yes. 

•2558.  Where  is  Old  Ford? 

It  lies  to  the  south  of  Victoria  Park,  forming  the  north  part  of  the  civil 
parish  of  Bow. 

2559.  About  what  is  the  population  ? 

Eleven  thousand  and  sixty-six,  by  the  last  Census. 

2560.  How  long  have  you  been  vicar? 

I  have  been  in  charge  of  that  parish,  first  as  minister  in  charge,  and  tiien  as 
the  vicar,  for  13  years  ;  and  I  have  been  in  East  London  for  just  on  20  years 
altogether. 

2.561.  So  that  you  have  had  a  long  experience  of  the  population  of  East 
London  generally  ? 

Yes,  both  in  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  in  Old  Ford. 

2562.  Are  there  many  Jews  in  your  parish? 

Not  so  many  in  my  parish  as  in  some  other  parishes  nearer  Stepney,  and 
Spitalfields  and  Shoreditch  ;  but  still  there  are  a  number. 

2563.  And  shall  you  be  able  to  give  any  evidence  as  to  their  condition  and 
circumstances;  do  they  come  under  your  notice  at  all? 

Not  in  regard  to  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  Jewish  element ;  that  lies 
more  in  Spitalfields  and  Whitechapel.  The  destitution  that  I  come  across  is 
more  in  connection  with  our  own  native  population  ;  but  of  course  I  know  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Jev^s,  both  the  richer  Jew  who  has  money,  and  also 
the  poorer  Jew,  in  connection  with  the  sweating  system,  and  trade,  and  so  on. 

2564.  But  your  evidence  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Christians  ? 

Chiefly  with  the  Christians,  as  the  workpeople  ;  the  agents,  middlemen,  and 
sweaters,  of  course  many  of  them  being  Jews,  living  elsewhere  in  East 
London,  but  employing  the  poor  people. 

2,s6.5.  Do  you  know  cases  of  Jewish  masters  who  employ  Christian  workmen? 
I  know  of  cases  of  Jewish  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  who  employ  Christian 
poor  in  my  parish,  that  is  to  say,  for  whom  the  poor  in  my  parish  work. 

(50.)  H  H  4  2566.  I  meant 
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2566.  1  meant,  ratlj^er,  do  you  know  cases  of  Jewish  sweaters  not  large 
manufacturers,  but  sweaters,  who  employ  Christian  workmen  ? 

Both  Jewish  sweaters  and  Christian  swe;iters. 

2567.  Do  you  mean  that  Jews  and  Christians  work  together: 
There  are  Christian  workpeople  who  work  for  Jewish  sweaters. 

2568.  And  work  in  the  same  shops  with  Jews.  ? 

No,  these  workpeople  work  at  home  ;  they  do  the  work  in  their  own 
little  rooms,  and  the  work  is  taken  to  the  middlemen,  who  have  larger  houses 
or  else  little  warehouses,  in  which  they  store  their  goods.  There  are  tv.  o  classes 
really  of  sweaters  ;  the  sweater  direct,  who  never  does  any  work  himself,  and 
who  is  practically  the  commission  agent  of  the  olden  time  ;  and  then  there  is 
the  other  class  of  sweater,  who  takes  out  moie  work  than  he  intends  to  do  ; 
he  does  a  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  he  gives  out  and  subdivides  ;  then  that  sub- 
division may  he  subdivided  in  turn,  each  subdivision  leading  to  a  lower  rate, 
until  at  last  it  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  trifle  for  the  lowest  stratum  of  work. 
But  in  my  parish  itself  the  manufacturers  and  sweaters  as  a  rule  do  not  live, 
except  the  very  poor  ones,  because  it  is  a  wholly  poor  parish  ;  there  is  not  a 
middle  chiss  house  in  the  whole  parish.  "When  I  mention  thatit  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  father  and  mother  and  five  children  to  live  in  one, 
or  at  the  uutside,  two  rooms,  you  see  the  condition  of  things.  But  this 
sweating  system  I  may  mention  is  not  a  thing  of  modern  jiroduction.  It  has 
always  existed,  long  before  1  went  to  East  London,  \^'e  only  liave  it  in 
an  aggravated  form  now.  It  is  the  result  of  civilisation,  competition,  early 
marriage,  and,  necessarily  from  that,  over  population.  And  it  is  done  in  all 
trades.  It  matters  not  what  trade  or  profession  exists  in  London,  the  sweating 
system,  either  in  its  aggravated  or  in  its  modified  form,  exists.  The  biiUders 
and  contractors  are  very  often  sweaters  ;  though  the  clauses  in  their  con- 
tracts forbid  them  to  sublet  their  contracts,  they  break  the  clauses  in  their 
contracts,  and  sublet.  These  contracts  are  again  sublet,  until  j)erhaps  some 
poor  man  takes  a  part  of  a  great  building,  and  he  is  doing  it  for  a  vt-ry  small 
fraction  compared  with  the  contract  prices.  That  is  a  large  building.  I  will 
now  take  the  case  of  match-bo.xes,  which  is  a  very  small  article.  Ten  years  ago 
the  poor  people  in  the  parish  made  them  in  hundreds  of  grosses  at  2i  f^.  a  gross, 
and  found  their  own  paste.  I  am  informed  that  when  the  Salvation  Army  was 
established  they  came  into  com]jetition  with  the  yioor,  and  they  offered  to  do 
them  for  2Jc?.  The  result  was  that  the  firms  of  match-box  makers  lowered 
their  price  to  l^d.  Now  comes  in  the  question  of  sweaters.  These  match- 
box firms  only  employ  a  certain  number  of  people  who  take  them  out  in 
large  quantities,  and  then  sub-let  them  to  poor  women,  who  sub-let  them  at  a 
\l  d.  and  a  1|  the  gross,  finding  their  own  paste.  A  woman  will,  therefore,  if 
she  works  all  day  long,  day  after  day,  and  employs  her  children  when  they  are 
away  from  school,  be  able  to  earn  from  As.  to  As.  Q  d.,  or  even  5  s.  a  week. 
There  you  have  two  samples  of  competition;  one  in  a  brick  building  contract; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  making  of  small  match-boxes.  In  regard 
to  the  cause  of  this  aggravated  system  of  competition  and  commission  agency, 
I  attribute  it,/r.s^  of  all,  to  the  enormous  foreign  population,  Germans  and  Jews. 

25(19.  Do  you  mean  Germans  as  distinct  from  Jews  ? 

Yes,  Germans  as  distinct  from  Jews.  These  come  to  London  saying  that  they 
leave  their  own  countries  for  rehgious  causes.  I  have  never  met  yet  with  a 
genuine  case  of  leaving  Germany  or  Russia  solely  from  religious  causes  ;  I  have 
invariably  found  when  1  have  cross-questioned  and  carefully  examined,  that  the 
reasons  were  either  a  desire  to  evade  military  service,  or  else  because  the  Jews 
had  been  so  engaged  in  an  illegal  spirit  traffic,  or  in  public  houses  in  Russia,  that 
the  Government  had  to  interfere,  and  they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  seek 
for  a  livelihood  elsewhere,  and  having  been  impoverished,  they  come  to  London 
as  the  great  centie  of  work.  There  are  Jews  undoubtedly,  and  Germans  too, 
who  come  to  London  with  money;  but  a  very  large  number  come  without 
money  at  all,  hoping  either  that  their  fellow  Jews  and  fellow  Germans  will 
help  them  for  a  short  time,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  pick  up  something  as 
soon  as  they  land.    The  second  cause  is  unquestionably  over-population,  more 

especially 
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especially  the  preponderance  of  the  female  over  the  male  element.  No  one 
can  view  the  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  without  feelings,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  gravest  alarm  in  regard  to  the  future  v^ell  being  of  the  country 
itself,  both  politically  and  socially.  As  a  third  cause,  I  may  mention  the  early 
marriages.  These  early  marriages  very  often  arise  from  one  or  other  of  three 
things ;  either  from  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  or  in  an  adjoining  room,  to 
lodgers,  tlie  girls  become  pregnant.  Sometimes  the  man  is  a  lodger  or  a  loafer, 
and  he  Sfcs  a  girl  in  a  factory  or  at  work  earning  a  livelihood,  and  thinks  that 
she  will  be  able  to  support  him.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Mrs.  Adamson 
was  passing  along  the  main  thoroughfare  of  my  parish,  and  she  overheard  a 
conversation  between  three  men  immediately  in  front  of  her,  and  one  man  said 
to  the  other  two,  "  I  am  going  to  get  spliced  to-morrow."  One  of  the  others 
said,  "  You  spliced  !  Why,"  he  said,  "you  have  got  no  work  to  do  ;  you  have 
been  out  of  work  for  weeks."  "  No,"  he  said,  "  but  she  is  going  to  keep  me 
till  I  get  work  "  Another  cause  is  that  the  man  is  getting  such  poor  wages, 
and  the  girl  is  also  getting  poor  wages,  that  they  think  by  putting  their  two 
wages  together  they  may  manage  between  them  to  subsist.  The  question  of 
remedies  as  lo  early  mairiages,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  them,  1  would  not 
touch  upon  now  ;  I  am  merely  giving  the  causes  of  the  aggravated  condition  of 
sweating.  A  fhurth  cause  is  undoubtedly  very  largely  tlie  erroneous  system  of 
education  which  exists  at  present  in  tlie  country.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
conducive  to  the  fostering  of  tlie  sweating  system  and  to  the  multiph  ing  of 
individuals  incapable  physically  and  mentally,  than  the-  existing  system  of  educa- 
tion. IVlany  of  these  boys  and  girls,  unless  clergymen  or  philantlirophists  come 
down  and  feerl  them  at  soup  kitchens  during  the  winter,  or  supply  them  with 
food,  do  not  receive,  when  they  go  to  school,  nourishment  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  go  through  the  brain  work.  If  they  escape  paralysis  and  brain  fever 
thtii  minds  and  b^'dies  are  both  debilitated  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are 
physically,  it  not  mentally,  incapable  of  many  occupations  in  life.  Then  the 
education  itself  is  such,  that  when  the  boys  coaic  out  they  are  fitted  only  to  be  boy 
clerks,  and  the  result  of  that  is.  ihat  the  market,  in  London  es[)ecially,  is  stocked 
to  overflowing,  and  boys  are  known  to  go  now  and  offer  themselves  gratis,  and 
even  offer  a  premium,  in  the  City  as  boy  clerks,  in  the  hope  that  by-and-bye 
they  will  get  on  at  a  few^  shillings  a  week.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  hundreds  of 
boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  idle  in  London,  and  they  go,  in  course  of  time,  to 
swell  the  criminal  population,  ;ind  create  discontent  and  di-satisfaction  in  every 
direction,  if  they  do  get  married,  they  marry  very  often  a  girl  who  is  earning 
a  few  shillings  a  week  in  a  factory,  or  by  this  sweating  system,  and  in  that  way 
tliey  maniige  to  live.  The  education  that  1  would  advocate  with  the  view  of 
assisting  in  the  remedy  of  this,  I  will  explain  presently.  1  may  just  mention 
here  with  regard  to  the  education,  that  it  operates  upon  the  sweating  in 
this  form  :  these  boys  and  girls  when  tliey  come  out  at  13,  not  finding  situa- 
tions, are  left  on  the  hands  of  their  parents.  The  mother  must  therefore  work 
hard,  and  the  sisters  must  therefore  work  hard,  at  the  factories,  in  order  to 
maintain  these  boys  or  their  yonijger  sisters,  who  cannot  get  employment,  but 
who  must  be  sustained  in  some  form  or  another.  That  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  middleman,  the  sweater,  as  it  does,  of  course,  to  all  employers  of  lab  mr,  to 
insist  on  lowering  the  wages  or  exacting  more  vvork  for  a  certain  price.  1  now 
come  to  the  nucstion  of  remedies.  I  may  mention  that  1  have  here  some  illus- 
trative cases  in  all  trades,  making  of  furniture,  match-boxes,  boots  and  shoes, 
whether  in  the  stitching  or  in  the  riveting  ;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  occupa- 
tion in  which  it  does  not  exist ;  trousers,  coats,  waistcoats,  and  mantles^  both 
irom  the  manufactory  direct  and  the  sweater  too. 

2. '•,70.  ^Yould  you  wish  to  read  them  to  the  Committee  ? 
It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  your  Lordships. 

'•  I>'\.  Ai  e  they  cases  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

Cases  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  communicated  to  me  since  I  came 
to  East  London.  Of  course,  as  a  clergyman,  I  could  not  divulge  the  names 
given  to  me  in  confidence,  but  they  arc  here. 
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25';'2.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  lieai-  what  you  have  got  to  say  upon 
this  point  I 

I  will  take  the  case  of  making  of  boots.  I  discovered  only  yesterday  what 
was  entirely  new  to  me  in  regard  to  a  phase  of  sweating.  It  seems  that  tiiere 
are  places,  Ciiy  auction  rooms,  where  the  making  of  boots  on  a  large  scale  is- 
held  up  to  auction,  and  the  lowest  bidder  gets  the  contract.  These,  I  am  told, 
are  invai  iably  sweaters,  who  give  out  to  work-people  in  small  quantities,  tiot 
giving  the  price  which  they  themselves  have  oHered  at  these  auction  roo;ns. 

1  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  have  had  this  informatiiDn  before  you, 
but  it  was  an  entirely  new  phase  of  sweating  to  myself.  Another  form  of  sweating 
is  that  certain  men  who  have  money  will  take  a  large  house  or  small  factory, 
and  thev  will  employ  boys;  these  are  nominally  a|)])rentice  boys,  wr,o  will 
perhaps  have  managed,  through  their  parents  or  friends,  to  have  scraped  1  /. 
or  2  I.  together,  and  they  will  pay  that  to  be  taught  the  trade ;  but  they  are 
really  employed  continually  by  a  constant  exchange  of  fresh  boys  ;  as  these 
have  been  taught  the  trade  they  are  employed  in  doing  the  work  which 
the  sweaters  give  this  particular  man  to  do,  the  result  beinu  that  the 
sweater  is  able  to  get  the  goods  at  a  smaller  rate.  He  is  not  only  getting  pay- 
ment for  the  work  they  do,  hut  is  actually  getting,  a  premium  as  well  for  the 
work. 

i.'.')73.  That  refers  to  the  boot  making  ? 

'1  he  boot  making,  and  the  riveting,  and  the  lasting.  I  now  come  to  the 
regular  sweaters,  who  are  occuj  ied  in  the  riveting  and  lasting.  The  boots  are 
of  course  made  at  different  prices,  4  6'.  6  d.,  3  5.  6  d.,  and  2  s.  6  d.  a  dozen 
pairs.  Now  the  regular  sweaters  pay  about  one-^third  to  the  workers,  that  is 
to  say,  they  get  4  s.  6  d.,  and  they  pay  one-third  to  the  poor  people  whom  they 
employ.  I  give  an  illustration,  not  of  this  particular  fact,  but  of  a  development 
of  that  system.  I  am  informed  that  on  Wednc  sday  a  poor  man  went  into  Ijethnal 
Green-road  to  a  boot-making  place  there,  and  he  asked  for  work.  He  was  given 
a  dozen  |)airs  of  boots,  and  he  was  to  do  them  for  4  .9.  a  dozen  pairs.  He  went 
in  yesterday  with  them,  and  asked  for  more  work.  He  was  offered  2  s-.  6  d.  a 
dozen  for  cheap  work.  He  said,  "  T  cannot  do  it ;  it  would  cost  me  9  d.  for  nails 
alone  ;  I  cannot  do  it ;  you  had  better  give  me  back  my  security  "  ;  and  while  he 
was  waiting  to  get  back  the  security  which  he  had  had  to  give,  there  came  in  a 
sweater,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  take  them  at  2  s.  6  d.,  and  he 
said  (this  poor  man  standing  by  and  hearing  it)  "  Yes,  I  will  take  half  a 
gross."  He  then  changed  his  mind,  and  said,  "  I  will  take  a  gross."  When  the 
gross  was  settled  for,  he  said,  "  I  will  take  two  gi  oss  at  2  s.  6  d.''  Here  was  a 
man  who  came  in  and  was  able  to  take  that  quantity  at  2  s.  6  d.,  when  that  poor 
man  himself  had  been  compelled  to  refuse  it  because  it  would  not  have  enabled 
him  to  live.  And  this  work  at  2  .v.  6  would,  of  course,  be  let  out  to  small 
people  in  their  httle  homes,  i)erhaps,  at  1  s.,  1  s.  3  d.,  and  I  s.  6  d.  I  now  come 
to  another  case  of  a  man  working  at  women's  boots,  the  common  quality.  From 
the  manufacturers  they  will  get  2i  d.  a  pair,  that  is,  2s.  3d.  a  dozen  pairs  ;  but 
the  sweater  only  gives  half  that.  One  man  got  Is.  6d.  a  dozen  pairs  from  the 
manufacturer ;  he  employed  three  men  at  9  d.,  and  he  kept  the  other  9  d.  for 
himself;  that  is,  not  three  men  at  9  d.  each,  but  three  men  at  9  d.,  and  l;e  kept 
the  other  9  d.  for  himself.  I  now  come  to  the  second  quality  of  women's  boots, 
5     a  dozen  pairs  taken  direct  from  tiie  manufacturer.    The  sweater  will  give 

2  s.  6  d.,  that  is,  exactly  half.  There  are  some  who  take  out  orders,  and 
they,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  employ  boys  at  a  premium  to  learn.  I  have 
mentioned  the  case  of  match-boxes,  so  that  I  do  not  need  to  enter  imo  that 
here  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  the  same  system  applies  to  furniture,  only  there 
is  a  development  in  the  case  of  furniture,  which  your  Lordships  will  see  the 
moment  it  is  mentioned,  and  that  is,  that  the  size  of  the  goods  prevents  a  poor 
man  from  storing,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  take  back  and  retain  in  his  little 
room  the  furniture  which  lie  has  taken  to  the  manufactory,  and  which  has  been 
refused.  What,  therefore,  (Joes  he  do?  In  the  case  of  the  man  wiio  makes  the 
boots,  he  can  take  them  back  to  his  house,  and  put  them  under  his  bed, 
or  store  them  in  a  back  kitchen,  or  on  the  premises;  but  in  the  case  of  this 
individual,  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  somebody  whom  he  knows  has  got  the  money, 
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and  has  a  warehouse  or  storehouse,  and  buys  his  good  as  a  commission  ai?ent, 
or  middleman.  The  poor  fellow  is  compelled  to  take  sometimes  less  than  the 
value  of  the  materials  in  order  that  he  may  get  rid  of  the  thing,  because  he  has 
no  storage  for  it.  I  come  now  to  jackets  and  mantles.  If  your  Lordships  will 
excuse  my  referring  to  a  very  delicate  matter  in  connection  with  ladies  of  the 
West  End  who  wear  silk  mantles,  tiie  ladies'  best  West  End  silk  mantles,  there 
are  people  in  my  parish  make  them,  and  they  get  fl-  for  making  them  right 
throughout,  the  whole  mantle  right  throughout,  and  they  have  to  find  their  own 
cotton  and  siik,  and  oil  for  the  machine.  Now  what  does  the  sweater  give  the 
poor  individual  if  he  conies  in  between  the  large  manufacturer  and  the  poor 
person  ?  The  sweater  gives  5  d.,  and  takes  2h  d.  for  himself. 

2574.  Do  you  know  what  the  selling  price  of  those  mantles  is  ? 

I  suppose  never  under  16.9.  to  1/5.  6  d. ;  very  often  I  suppose  pounds, 
if  1  may  judge  from  the  evidence  given  in  some  cases  where  ladies' 
husbands  and  ladies  have  been  summoned  before  the  court ;  sometimes  they 
pay  25  I.  or  35  /.  for  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Of  course  that  is  a  fancy  price,  we 
know  perfectly  well  ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  we  may  say  between  16  s.  and 
three  or  four  pounds. 

2575.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  can  hai  dly  argue  much  from  that  unless  you 
can  Slate  w'hat  the  value  of  the  material  is  also,  can  you  ? 

In  regard  to  the  difference  l)etvveen  the  Jkd.ixnd  the  5  ^/.,  the  7^  d.  la  the 
price  that  the  manufacturer  pays,  and  the  sweater  only  gives  5  d.  to  the  person 
who  does  it. 

2576.  Lord  Thring.']  Have  vou  seen  these  mantles  yourself? 
Yes. 

2377.  Of  what  material,  in  your  own  judgment,  are  they  ;  do  you  mean  to 
tell  us  that  mantles  of  the  most  expensive  silk  or  velvet  are  committed  to  these 
poor  people  ? 

The  very  best  ladies'  West  End  silk  mantles ;  not  velvet. 

2578.  Velvet  work,  a  1  /.  a  yard? 

1  am  no  judge  in  regard  to  the  price-. 

2579.  Very  valuable  velvets  and  silks? 

I  do  not  say  aiiything  about  V(  Ivets  ;  silks  eiitireli/,  to  my  knowledge.  The 
same  applies  to  the  second  rate  ladies'  mantles.  There  they  get  5  d.  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  sweater  will  give  3  d.  or  31  d.  for  each  ;  they  can  do  about 
two  of  these  a  day  ;  that  is,  they  can  earn  from  1  s.  3  d.  to  1  .9.  (yd.  a  day 
working  at  these  mantles.  1  may  add,  without  referring  to  the  particular  indivi- 
duals, that  I  know  that  this  one  person  whom  I  am  now  keejnng  in  my  mind's 
eye  seldom  tastes  meat  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  Lordships  want  any  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  and  work, 
apart  from  the  system  of  sweating,  or  whethe  r  it  must  be  limited  entirely  to 
that. 

2-80.  Chairman.~\  Our  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  sweating  system,  which  is 
rather  difficult  to  define  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  bead  trimmings,  which  are  put  on  dresses  and 
mantles.  Of  course  they  are  of  different  kinds;  there  is  the  very  small  light 
bead  trimming,  and  there  is  the  very  elaborate  and  heavy  and  expensive 
trimming.  In  regard  to  these  bead  trimmings,  direct  from  the  factory  they 
are  \{)  d.  to  \  s.  a  gi  oss.  A  person  can  make  about  three-quarters  of  a  gross 
a  day,  that  is  can  earn  from  Qd.  to  1  s.  a  day,  working  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Some  of  the  very  clever  hands  can 
make  I  .9.  \o  \s.2d.  a  day.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  and  better  bead  trim- 
ming of  a  heavy  and  more  expensive  character,  these  are  got  by  the  sweater  at 
3  s.  Qd.  a  dozen,  and  the  sweater  will  give  Is.  4  r/.  a  dozen  for  them.  The 
same  apphes  practically  to  men's  coats  and  to  knickcrbocker  suits.  The  boys' 
knickerbocker  suits  are  made  at  b^d.  a  suit  throughout,  the  person  finding  her 
own  cotton  and  oil.  The  same  applies  to  the  shirt  making;  it  applies  equally 
to  the  brush  making  and  the  brush -wire .  drawing,  the  drawing  of  the  wires 
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through  the  brushes  for  the  fastening  of  the  bristles  in  the  brrishcs.  The  same 
obtains  in  regard  to  the  waistcoat  niiiking  and  the  trouseriui;,  the  difference 
between  the  coats,  waistcoats,  and  trousers  being  that  the  men  are  mostly 
employed  on  the  coats,  and  that  women  do  tlie  trousers  and  waistcoats  ahnost 
wholly.  I  tliink  1  have  omitted  to  mention  the  mackintoshes.  The  best 
waterproof  mackintoshes  are  obtained  from  the  factory,  the  work  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  1  s.  5  (L  for  each.  Two  of  these  can  be  made  a  day,  working 
from  eight  ti  11  eight.  In  common  waterproofs  it  obtains  in  the  same  way; 
they  are  made  at  1  2  d.  each.  Under  the  sweating  system  the  sweater  takes 
for  the  best,  that  is  the  1  b  d.  set,  5  d.  to  himself;  and  for  the  common  set, 
that  is  the  \  s.  2  d.  order,  he  takes  4  d.  Unless  your  Lordships  wish  anything 
special  in  regard  to  these  trades,  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  further  than 
just  to  refer  to  the  question  of  remedies. 

2.581.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  these 
particular  points  l)fcfore  you  go  into  the  question  of  remedies.  1  should 
like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tiie  houses  which  these  people  work  in  ? 

I  went  the  day  before  yesterday  into  one  little  room  where  there  was  a 
bedstead  and  tliree  machines.  The  room  was  occupied  by  the  bedstead  and 
the  three  maciiines,  and  1  had  just  to  stand  inside  the  door  in  order  to  speak. 
The  windows  were  shut,  and  your  Lordships  may  judge  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  that  room  when  I  say  that,  accustomed  as  1  am  to  these  things,  I  was 
quite  giddy  when  I  came  down  from  the  room.  The  bed  was  covered  with 
boots  and  shoes  in  all  stages  of  progress,  the  floor  was  the  same,  and  there  was 
paste,  and  other  materials  that  they  use,  smelling  in  the  room.  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing. 

2582.  How  many  people  were  there  ? 

There  were  three  people  only  in  that  little  room  ;  it  was  just  a  very  small 
room. 

2583.  As  I  understand  you,  most  of  the  work  you  have  alluded  to  is  carried 
on  in  the  ])eoples'  own  duelling-honscs  ? 

In  the  ptoples'  own  dwelling-  houses. 

2584.  In  the  event  of  any  infectious  disease  among  their  children,  would 
they  still  be  going  on  with  this  work  ? 

1  am  afraid  I  must  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  medical  faculty  so  far  a^  giving 
information  ot  these  things  is  coricerned  ;  I  think  they  withhold  information  as 
to  disease.  I  know  that  my  experience  in  East  London  has  been  that  when 
statements  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from  medical  authorities  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  raging,  I  have  known  it  raging  around  me.  We  can  trace  it 
from  house  to  house,  from  upstairs  lodgers  to  downstairs  lodgers,  arising  from 
constant  communication  of  article  with  article,  and  person  with  person.  I  have 
known  in  East  London  that  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  has  been  raging  off  and 
on,  more  or  less,  for  18  months. 

2585.  And  work  of  this  description  going  on  in  the  house? 

Work  taken  into  the  places,  and  some  of  the  children  sent  to  the  Board  school, 
although  the  malady  was  in  the  house.  I  have  had  them  sent  even  to  my  own 
Sunday  schools,  and  1  have  had  to  send  them  away.  The  parents  do  not  look  upon 
it  in  the  same  way  as  we  do,  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  terrible  thing  ;  th.ey  think 
nothing  of  sending  the  children  to  school  even  with  those  infectious  cases  in 
their  houses.  They  take  the  work.  Of  course  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
they  would  be  far  too  honest  to  practise  anything  of  that  kind. 

2586.  Take  the  case  of  these  silk  mantles  you  spoke  of ;  is  all  the  work  upon 
them  done  in  one  room,  or  do  they  go  to  different  houses  to  have  different  parts 
of  the  work  done  ? 

In  the  ease  of  the  silk  mantles,  they  are  made  throughout,  entire  ;  the  material 
received  and  the  article  completed  for  taking  to  the  warehouse. 

2587.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  other  work  to  which  you  alluded,  coats  and 
vests  and  trowsers,  do  they  pass  through  many  hands  ? 

In 
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Ill  the  case  of  trousers  they  would  go  through  two  at  lea^t,  because  the 
buttou-lioles  have  to  be  tnade;  there  is  the  button-hole-maker,  and  thehaisher, 
and  the  ni<in  who  tacks  and  sews  preparatorily.  In  regard  to  the  boots,  the 
same  thing  ajiplies  there  ;  one  person  will  take  them  to  stitch,  another  to  rivet 
with  nails  the  soles,  so  that  these  things  p;iss  through  different  hands. 

•2588.  Do  you  think  that  an  infectious  disease  is  carried  and  jn'opagated  in 
that  way  by  goods  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  into  different  houses  ? 
I  am  quite  s^ure  of  it. 

'2.5 ^^^  These  coats  and  trousers  and  vests  that  you  spoke  of,  do  they  also  go 
to  the  best  sho|Jo  in  the  West,  in  the  same  way  as  the  mantles  ? 

The  best  coats  do,  but  not  as  a  rule  the  trousers ;  they  go  more  I  think  to 
the  City,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  sent  abroad  ;  huge  quantities  of  clothing 
go  to  the  Colonies. 

25)90.  But  some  of  the  better  cla=s  of  coats  do  go  to  the  West  End  shops  ? 
Untjuestionably. 

2.591.  With  the  exception  of  the  boot-making,  most  of  the  work  you  have 
mentioned  is  done  by  women,  is  it  not? 

Furniture,  of  course,  is  made  by  men,  and  the  boots  made  by  men,  and  the 
coats  made  by  men, 

259.'.  The  clothes  are  made  partly  by  men  and  partly  by  women  ? 
Yes. 

259.3.  But  tlie  mantles  and  match-boxes  are  not  made  by  men? 
They  are  all  made  by  women  and  chililren  almost  entirely. 

2594.  About  these  match-boxes,  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  hours  for 
which  the  children  work? 

I  have  known  them  begin  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  1  have 
known  them  work  at  them  steadily  until  11  and  12  o'clock  at  night. 

2595.  The  children  ? 

No,  the  mothers;  the  children  could  not  doit  because  they  are  at  school. 
But  children  in  East  London  do  not  retire  to  rest  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  ;  their  accommodation  is  sucii  that  they  cannot  send 
them  to  bi  d  before  a  very  late  hour,  and  therefore  they  are  either  in  the  streets 
until  a  very  lati;  hour  at  night,  or  else  engaged  with  their  mothers  in  making' 
matcij-boxes  and  other  things. 

25ut).  This  work  is  carried  on  in  their  own  rooms  ? 
Yes. 

2597.  Eail  of  Onsloiv^  Do  young  persons,  children  over  the  school  age, 
work  in  these  match  factories? 

In  the  large  match  factories  they  have  an  immense  number  of  girls  ;  in  all,  say, 
as  many  as  1,500  or  2,000  young  girls. 

259S.  But  1  mean  in  the  workshops  to  which  you  have  been  referring? 
These  are  not  workshops ;  perhaps  one  room  ;  a  family  hires  one  room. 

■  2599.  I  am  asking  about  those  who  are  older  than  t!ie  school  age,  just  over 
the  school  age  ? 

If  their  mothers  are  making  the  match-boxe-,  and  these  girls  have  got  no 
employment  either  in  factories  or  offices,  they  will  do  it,  if  the  parents  can  keep 
them  indoors;  but  they  are  very  likely  running  about  the  streets,  watching  an 
opportunity  for  what  tliey  can  get. 

2600,  Chairman. \  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  boys  you  spoke  of  as  being 
employed  ;  they  are  employed,  I  understand  you,  not  in  their  own  homes  but 
in  shops  ? 

Yes,  workshops. 

2601.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  boy  ;  how  do  you  define  a  boy  ? 
When  he  leaves  school,  13  years  of  age,  between  13  and  18. 

(oO.)  I  I  3  2602.  Do 
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2602.  Do  you  know  anythini^  about  the  hours  of  labour  to  which  they  are 
subjected  ? 

1  could  not  fix  any  hours,  but  I  know  the  hours  are  very  heavy  indtcd  ;  1 
know  in  the  ca^e  of  one  girl  in  regard  to  waistcoats,  she  is  employed  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  uncil  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  she  is  a  girl  of  16. 

2603.  Is  theje  uny  fuirier's  work  done  in  your  parish? 

1  am  not  aware  of  sweating  ;  I  have  the  fur  trade  down,  and  I  think  I  have 
some  information  on  it,  but  not  in  regard  to  sweating  ;  whatever  sweating  there 
is  in  the  fur  trade  is  done  elsewhere. 

2604.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  have  coioe  into  competition  wiih  the  match-box  makers? 

They  offered,  I  understand,  to  make  the  match-boxes  for  the  large  firms  at 
2ld.,  when  the  people  iiad  previously  been  getting  2f  d. 

2605.  Do  you  mean  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  living  in  your  parish?  * 
No,  the  organised  Salvation  Army  from  head-quarters.    1  understand  that 

when  the  Salvation  Army  was  started  at  the  Congress  Hall,  as  they  call  it,  at 
Clapton,  then  they  competed  with  the  poor  people  at  2ld.,  when  they  had  pre- 
viously been  getting  2|  d. 

2606.  Do  you  know  where  the  work  was  done  ? 

1  do  not,  unless  it  was  done  at  workshops  connected  with  thc^  Congress 
Hall. 

2607.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.~\  Do  you  mean  that  the  officers  of  the 
Salvation  Army  give  this  work  out? 

Not  to  residents  outside,  but  I  suppose  to  the  members  of  the  Salvation  Aimy. 
The  male  and  female  members  live  in  barracks,  I  believe. 

2608.  In  the  same  way  as  the  laundry  work  ? 

Ves  ;  I  am  told  that  they  competed  in  regard  to  the  laundry  work,  and  that  the 
prices  of  laundry  work  came  dow  n  accordingly. 

2609.  Chairman.^  You  spoke  about  one  poor  man  unable  to  do  the  work  at 
the  price  offered,  asking  to  have  his  security  back  ;  what  is  the  security  required  ? 

lu  these  cases,  where  they  are  not  regular  hands,  they  require  to  give  security 
for  the  goods  which  are  handed  out. 

2610.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  security ;  money  ? 

Money  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  or  they  must  have  a  guarantee  from  some- 
body known  that  they  will  be  responsible,  one  or  the  other.  They  do  not  give 
out  these  goods  to  an  unknown  individual  without  security. 

261 1.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  this:  if  money  is  demanded,  how  these 
people,  whom  you  describe  as  being  so  poor,  can  find  the  money,  because  you 
spoke  of  mantles  that  might  be  worth  20  I.  or  25  /.  a  piece  ? 

I  can  very  easily  explain  that  to  your  Lordship.  The  Mansion  House  Relief 
Fund,  two  years  ago,  gave  me  a  very  great  insight  into  how  money  was  raised. 
I  had  frequently  to  go  10  pawnshops  with  people  and  get  out  their  various 
articles,  not  only  of  furniture  and  wearing  apparel,  but  even  carpenter's  tools 
and  machines,  and  necessary  things  for  working,  which  had  been  pawned  in 
order  to  raise  money  enough  to  guarantee  and  give  security.  Many  poor 
people,  when  they  have  not  the  money,  go  and  pawn  an  article  in  order  to  raise 
money. 

2612.  \  ou  have  stated  that  the  sweating  system  has  always  existed  more  or 
less,  but  that  at  present  the  East  End  of  London  is  suffering  from  it  in  an 
aggravated  form? 

Yes. 

2613.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  aggravation  ;  you  mentioned  immigra- 
tion, I  think  r 

1  mentioned  the  foreign  population,  the  over-popuUtion  especially  amongst 
females,  and  early  marriages.    If  his  Grace  will  forgive  my  just  mentioning  it 

here, 
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here,  it  it  quite  possible  to  alleviate  that  mischief  somewhat,  if  we  can  only 
induce  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformist  ministers 
CiirefuUy  to  conij)ly  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  which,  I  believe,  requires  that 
the  clergy  should  not  marr}'  persons  undur  21  without,  tlic  parents  or  guardians 
being  present 

2614.  hovd  Thrinq.]  We  understood  yesterday  from  a  witness  before  another 
Committee,  that  if  the  banns  have  been  published,  or  tlie  names  have  been  put 
up  ill  a  registry  office,  the  regis' rar  or  minister  was  bound  to  marry  them? 

I  do  not  know  about  the  registrar,  but  I  believe  his  Grace  can  clear  up  that 
point  as  to  whether  clergymen  can  marry  minors  unless  the  parents  or  guardians 
are  present.  I  know  many  of  the  clergy  have  been  under  the  impres>ion  that 
they  have  no  right  to  marry  persons  under  21  unless  the  parents  or  gnardians 
are  present. 

-2615.  Cfiairmon.]  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  particular  case  you 
gave  us  of  a  poor  man  who  took  out  some  work,  boots  I  think  it  was,  for  a 
certain  j)rice,  and  when  he  brought  it  in,  was  offered  more  work  of  a  similar 
kind  at  a  very  much  lower  price  ? 

Not  similar  work ;  other  work  at  the  lower  price  of  2  s.Q  d.  Of  the  woi  k  at 
4  s.  a  dozen  pairs  which  he  took  in,  there  was  no  more  for  him,  and  he  was 
offered  other  work  at  2  5.  (5  d.,  which  he  would  not  take. 

2616.  1'hat  was  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  a 
reduction  from  4  5.  6  d.  to  2  6  d.  was  made  in  the  price  offered  him  for  similar 
work  ? 

Not  for  similar  work. 

26  [7.  But  at  any  rate  the  work  offered  to  the  man  he  declined  because  he  felt 
it  impossible  to  talsc-  it  at  the  |)rice  ? 
Yes. 

ib !  8.  And  then  vou  told  us  that  a  sweater  came  in  and  took  it  with  avidity  ? 
Yes. 

2619.  I  want  you  to  explain,  if  you  can,  how  it  is  that  the  sweater  could  do 
the  work  at  that  price,  whereas  a  man  accustomed  to  do  the  work  said  it  was 
impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to  give-  9  d.,  as  you  said,  for  the  nails  r 

The  explanation  is  this  :  that  the  sweater  has  a  large  number  of  people  always 
on  his  list,  and  he  knows  that  they  are  ready  to  do  it  for  whatever  figure  lie 
may  fix,  that  the  starvation  life  of  the  poor  is  such  that  they  are  compelled  at 
last  to  take  anything  that  is  offertd  them,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  some- 
thing. 1  will  give  an  illustration  of  that.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  girl  selling  bags 
in  the  Smithfield  Market.  These  bags  are  sold  for  1  d,  a  piece  in  the  Sraithfield 
Market. 

2620.  What  kind  of  bags  : 

Little  handbags  made  (;f  fibrous  material.  You  can  go  and  buy  a  leg  of 
mutton,  or  a  fowl,  or  anythiuir  else,  and  it  is  put  into  this  bag  :  you  will  buy  one 
outside  the  market  for  a  penny.  She  sold  six  of  these,  and  brought  home  6d. 
There  was  not  another  farthing  in  the  house,  not  a  morsel  of  bread.  The  family 
divided  the  6  d.  in  this  way  :  3  d.  for  more  stuff  to  make  fresh  bags  ;  3  d.  for 
the  following  meal  four  four  people  ;  A  penny  for  coal  to  light  the  fire,  a  half- 
peimy  for  tea,  a  farthing  for  miTK,  and  a  penny  farthing  for  half  a  loaf  of  bread. 
That  was  a  m(  al  tor  four  people.  I  take  another  case  :  A  family  which  I  know 
earned  6d.  They  had  no  more  food  and  no  money.  They  bought  three  penny- 
worth of  sheeps'  trotters,  two  peimy  worth  of  potatoes,  one  pennyworth  of  carrots, 
stewed  it  up,  and  that  was  a  dinner  such  as  they  seldom  had  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other.  When  they  are  so  hard  pushed  to  obtain  money  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  for  a  sweater  to  get  any  price  he  may  choose  to  fix.  He  has  only  to  go 
to  a  woman  who  is  very  anxious  about  her  children,  and  say,  "  I  will  give  you 
so  much."  The  poor  woman  maybe  broken-hearted  at  the  bare  idea;  she  may 
wurk  10,  12,  14  and  even  20  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  she  is  doing  it  because  some- 
body must  find  the  bread,  and  the  husband  is  either  out  of  work  or  else  not 
earning  sufficient  to  support  the  large  family. 

(50.)  I  I  4  2621.  I  suppose 
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•2621.  I  suppose  the  sweater  in  this  particular  case  you  mentioued  would 
himself  make  a  large  profit  ? 
A  large  profit. 

2622,  Therefore  he  would  get  the  work  done  by  the  worker  for  very  much 
less  than  he  himself  would  receive  ? 

Quite  so ;  the  fuct  that  1  have  not  yet  known,  during  the  20  years  that  1  have 
been  in  E;ist  London,  a  middleman,  so  called  bankrupt,  or  in  money  difficulties, 
speaks  for  itself. 

'^623.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  amount  of  capital  it  requires  for  a  man  to  set 
up  as  a  sweater  middleman  r 

There  could  be  no  fixed  amounts.  A  man  may  do  it  on  a  few  pounds,  even 
a  few  shillings  ;  oi-  he  may  do  it  on  a  large  scale,  on  a  large  sum  ;  but,  J  appre- 
hend, if  a  man  has  a  little  connection  he  may  do  it  for  3  /.,  4  I.,  or  5  /.  to  begin 
with,  sweating  in  a  small  way.  Then  your  Lordships  must  remember  that  this 
sweating  system  is  canied  right  down  to  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  the  poor. 
1  take,  for  instMUce,  the  match-box  sweater  ;  one  family  will  do  it  in  the  street. 
There  may  be  five  or  six  women  in  that  same  short  street  of  10  or  12  houses, 
who  will  take  it  out  at  a  I  d.  and  a  \i  d.  from  this  individual  who  is 
getting  it  jusr,  at  a  1|  d.  higher;  so  that  the  sweating  goes  on,  not  only  amongst 
the  middlemen,  who  ha\  e  plenty  of  money,  but  amongst  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews,  und  do\^n  to  the  very  lowest  stratum  and  the  poorest. 

2624.  We  had  one  witness  who  stated  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  worked 
foity  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  has  anything  approaching  that  come  under  your 
observation  ? 

Never. 

2625.  Do  you  know  cases  of  men  working  22,  or  20,  or  18  hours  ? 

Yes,  I  have  known  them  work  22  hours;  but  I  have  never  known  of  25  hours 
at  a  stretch. 

262'^.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  would  consider  a  not  unnatural  day's 
work  ;  I  mean  a  not  abnormal  day's  work  ? 

it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the  physique 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  upon  the  ciiaracter  of  the  work. 

2G27.  I  mean,  how  many  hours,  in  your  experience,  would  be  a  not  unusual 
(thing  for  men  to  work  ;  18  or  20  ? 

If  they  work  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  it  is  very  fair, 

262 S.  But  do  you  know  many  cases  where  they  work  for  longer  r 
Yes.    I  have  known  cases  where  they  began  to  work  at  tlii-ee  and  four  in 
the  morning,  and  would  go  on  to  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night. 

2629.  Then  18  or  20  hours  would  not  be  exceptional,  in  your  experience  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  an  unbroken  stretch  of  20  hours  would  be  an  excepticmal 

time. 

2630.  I  want  to  get  at  what  is  not  excc-ptitjual ;  is  18  not  exceptional  ? 
I  think  1  would  rather  say  15  is  not  exceptional. 

2631.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question  about  these  immigrants  that  come 
in  ;  you  say  that  many  of  them  come  in  without  any  money  ? 

Yes. 

2632.  Do  you  know  how  they  get  funds  to  come  over  here  ? 

I  understand  that  there  are  agencies  and  associations  amongst  them  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  come  over  here  ;  that  applies  especially  to  the  Jews  ;  but  1 
am  informed  that  in  regard  to  the  German  immigrants  their  relatives  in  their 
own  country  find  the  money,  just  as  we  do  in  this  country  for  sending  emigrants 
to  Canada  and  elsewhere ;  very  often  the  relatives  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
jjassage  between  them. 

2633.  I  was  referring  rather  to  the  Jews  ? 

I  beheve  there  are  associations  by  which  the  Jews  are  sent  away  from  those 
countries. 

2634.  Associations 
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2()34..  Associations  over  here  or  over  there  : 

Associations  over  there,  to  get  rid  of  the  siir|)lus  Jewish  poverty-stricken 
population. 

2635.  Are  most  of  the  people  to  vrhom  you  have  referred  during  your  evidence, 
Christians  or  Jevs^s  i 

Christians,  in  the  case  of  the  poor  workpeople.  There  were  two  cases  I  men- 
tioned this  inorninp;  of  Jews,  but  they  have  become  naturahsed  Jews  ;  they  have 
hved  so  iiiiiny  years  in  this  country  that  they  ari'  practically  regarded  as 
bt'longing  to  our  own  country  ;  they  have  all  the  ])rivileses  of  it. 

■2636.  Do  yoti  find  ;iny  difficulty  in  getting  information  from  the  people  ; 
in  getting  at  the  truth  of  t!ie  facts  : 

1  nevei-  used  to  find  difficulty;  but  since  this  Committee  has  been  sitting,  I 
have  had  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  men  are  most  unwilling 
to  give  the  least  information  of  any  kind.  1  could  before  always  ask  them,  and 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information,  hut  they  ai  e  on  the  qui  vive  now  ; 
the  men  especially.  'I'he  women  iire  more  communicative  ;  but  even  they,  I 
think,  have  been  warned.  I  have  had  one  or  two  \\omen  connected  with  my 
benefit  fund  (which  is  an  enormous  one  ;  hundreds  of  women  belong 
to  il),  who  havf  never  before  refused  me  information,  who  have  point  hiank 
told  me  in  the  last  Ibrtniglit  that  they  refused  it  on  account  of  this  Com- 
mittee sitting. 

2637.  I"  ^6ar  of  losing  their  work  r 

I  cannot  give  a  case  in  which  a  sweater  or  emplo\er  has  thrccttened,  but  I 
can  see  perfectly  well  thai  either  the  people  are  nfraid  needlessly,  or  that  thc)- 
have  been  warni  d  of  the  consequences  if  they  <iive  information  ;  one  or  other  of 
the  reason>. 

2638.  For  instance,  if  you  wished  to  bring  down  witnesses  here  to 
corroborate  what  you  have  said  yourself,  would  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  them 
to  con.e  r 

I  could  not  get  one  to  come.  I  asked  one  yesterday,  who,  of  all  in  the 
parish  I  miuht  have  expected  would  be  willing,  as  having  been  greatly  helped 
bvmeand  by  Mrs.  Adamson  in  former  times,  and  he  simply  refused,  and  quietly 
told  me  ;  You  will  gi-t  none  of  us  to  gi\  e  you  informaiion."  1  hey  are  afraid 
of  their  names  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  that  way  reaching  either 
the  middleman  or  their  employers.  It  may  b  -  that  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
hone  to  be  sweaters  themselves  by-and-hye,  and  therefore  they  do  not  want  to 
Siiy  anything  against  tlie  sy..ten^.,  because,  if  the  men  save  two  or  three  pounds 
in  one  form  or  another,  they  may  tai^e  their  share  and  uliimately  iiecome 
possessors  of  houses,  as  I  know  many  middlemen  now  are,  and  accumulate 
property. 

2639.  Lord  Thring.~\  I  understand  that  3  our  evidence  really  refers  to  what 
you  call  family  workshops,  or  domestic  work  amongst  the  Christian  population  ; 
you  refer  to  work  in  the  houses  of  the  people  themselves  done  by  one  family? 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  boys  which  I  mentioned,  where  the  boys  are 
apprenticed  to  a  man  who  opens  a  small  factory,  and  employs  boys  as  appren- 
tice hands. 

2640.  But  as  a  general  rule  we  understand  your  evidence  to  refer  to  the  house 
working  ? 

House  working  entirely  ;  family  life  work. 

::64i.  With  respect  to  these  mantles  which  come  to  the  West  End  shops, 
are  they  wh.at  is  called  bespoke  work,  or  are  they  made  for  the  wholesale 
shops  ? 

They  may  be  both. 

2642.  Supposing  a  lady  orders  a  mantle  at  the  West  End,  one  of  these 
extremely  valuable  silk  mantles,  I  understand  it  would  be  sent  down  to  the 
East  End  to  some  one  in  your  parish  ? 

It  may  be  sent  to  Soho,  or  to  that  neighbourhood. 

(50.)  K  K  2643.  But 
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2643.  But  some  of  them  do  come  into  the  East  End? 
Undoubtedly. 

2644.  With  respect  to  the  commission  agents,  you  say  these  sweaters  are 
commission  agents  ;  I  cannot  understand  how  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  your 
neighbourhood  is  aggravated  by  the  commission  agent.  Take  the  case  of  the 
West  End  shop  which  sends  its  mantles  to  one  of  your  East  End  people  ;  how 
can  you  do  it  otherwise  than  by  a  commission  agent? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  the  system  is  aggravated  by  a  commission 
agency  ;  I  do  not  assign  that  as  one  of  the  reasons.  The  reasons  are  the  foreign 
population,  the  early  marriages  and  over  population,  and  the  system  of 
education. 

2645.  You  do  not  blame  the  sweaters,  the  commission  agents  qua  men;  you 
simply  are  attacking  the  evils  of  the  whole  system  ? 

Yes  ;  the  system  of  commission  agency  must  exist  in  all  trades  so  long  as 
trade  exists ;  it  is  only  that  advanced  civilization  and  competition  and  over 
population  lead  to  these  evils. 

2646.  You  depict  the  miseries  of  excessive  competition  and  excessive 
population  ;  that  is  your  point,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  a  sweater  is  a  human  being. 

2647.  But  he  is  not  merely,  because  he  is  a  middleman,  worse  than  any  other 
human  being  ? 

No,  but  if  he  finds  that  he  can  get  his  woric  done  at  the  very  lowest  fii^ure, 
the  utilitarian  character  of  the  age  is  such  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  a  man,  he  gets  it  out  of  him. 

2648.  Supposing  we  could  create  an  agency  by  which  a  West  End  shop 
could  hand  those  mantles  directly  over  to  one  of  these  poor  people  instead  of 
having  the  intermediate  agency  of  one  of  these  agents,  would  it  be  any  better? 

You  cannot  do  it ;  your  legislation  would  be  of  no  avail 

2649.  1  do  not  mean  legislati(m  ;  but,  supposing  it  could  be  done  with  the 
assistance  of  a  charitable  organisation,  or  some  organisation  of  that  sort,  which 
should  in  some  degree  act  the  part  of  middleman  between  the  great  houses  and 
the  small  workers,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  better  ? 

Very  much  better  indeed. 

2650.  You  think  the  wages  would  be  higher  ? 

Yes,  and  there  would  be  other  influences  at  work.  My  poor  parishioners 
^ould  come  in  direct  contaet  with  a  higher  class  of  London  society,  and 
Sympathies  would  be  drawn  out  which  otherwise  lie  dormant.  The  middleman 
unquestionably  destroys  sympathy  between  the  poor  and  the  better  class 
tradesmen  at  the  West  End. 

2651.  And  you  think  something  might  be  done  by  some  sort  of  charitable 
organisation  in  that  way ;  could  you  suggest  anything  ? 

I  can  suggest  things  which  will  alleviate  the  existing  evils. 

2652.  Supposing  a  society  of  ladies  at  the  West  End  to  resolve  that  they 
would  interpose,  and  that  they  would  themselves  get  these  mantles  transferred 
from  the  West  End,  as  I  will  call  it,  to  the  East  End  den  of  misery,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  of  any  avail  ? 

If  it  were  possible  it  would,  but  it  is  an  impracticable  thing;  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, it  would,  unquestionably. 

265;^.  You  think  what  is  required,  if  possible,  is  more  sympathy  and  better 
wages  ? 

Tsiot  wholly. 

2<>54.  Earl  of  Derby.]  1  do  not  quite  understand  from  the  evidence  you  have 
given  what  there  is  that  prevents  the  employer  from  dealing  direct  with  the 
workman.  W  hat  is  it  that  prevents  the  workman  from  gomg  direct  to  the 
employer,  or  the  employer  from  dealing  immediately  with  him,  without  a  large 

proportion 
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proportion  of  the  workman's  wages,  and  therefore  probably  also  the  employer's 
profits,  bein^-  absorbed  by  the  iDiddleman? 

I  will  take  the  case  of  a  large  manufacturer,  it  may  be  that  he  wants  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  having  a  number  of  poor  people  coming  about  his  pre- 
mises ;  he  therefore  will  employ  a  man  who  will  take  the  work  away  in  a  large 
quantity ;  he  is  saved  time  and  trouble,  without  having  any  people  coming 
hanging  about  his  premises. 

2().'),5.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  middleman  is  a  convenience  to  the  manufac- 
turer, whatever  he  may  be  to  the  person  employed  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  ;  in  this  way  also, 
that  the  manufacturer  doe^  not  require  to  build  large  factories,  as  a  rule,  but  he 
will  merely  have  a  \\  arehouse  to  receive  the  goods  that  are  made. 

26,56.  Then  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  th;it  this  middleman  system  has  arisen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade? 

Quite  so,  and  the  aggravation,  too,  in  the  same  way. 

1:657.  And  the  real  trouble  is  that,  as  you  said  just  now,  these  workmen  and 
woikwomen  are  obliged,  by  their  poverty,  to  take  any  wages  that  are  offered? 
Yes. 

2658.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  the  supply 
of  workers  is  greater  than  the  local  demand  for  it? 

It  is  demand  and  supply. 

2659.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  effects  of  immigration ;  do  you  consider  that 
the  foreiun  immigration  adds  any  large  percentage  to  the  native  population  ; 
is  it  appr<^ciable  ? 

In  London  unquestionably.  We  have  an  immense  influx  of  the  foreign 
element  continually  into  London,  and  more  especially  into  East,  London ; 
because,  although  many  French  people  come  to  Soho  and  the  neiglibourhood 
of  the  west  slums,  yet,  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination  in  the  Thames, 
they  settle  down  in  ihe  immediate  vicinity,  and  very  likely  nevt-r  move  away. 
I  will  give  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  Jew,  He  came  not  very 
long-  ago  fr(^m  one  of  the  provinces  of  Austria.  When  he  came  to  the  port  of 
London  be  had  only  two  or  three  shillings  in  his  i)ocket,  and  he  had  the 
addresses  of  some  Jewish  persons.  He  was  adrift  in  Whitechapel,  and  he  had 
to  be  directed  throngh  the  kindness  of  an  Englishman  to  the  addresses  outside 
London  where  these  Jewish  acquaintances  were.  He  went  to  them,  and  he 
lived  with  them  f^r  a  few  weeks  each  until  he  managed  to  find  sufficient 
employment  to  subsist,  and  he  is  now  at  work  in  East  London.  That  is  merely 
a  typical  case. 

2660.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  these  foreign  immigrants ;  can  you  tell 
us  what  chaiacter  they  generally  bear;  are  they  sober? 

'J  he  foreign  element  is  essentially  a  sober  one  compared  with  the  English,  I 
grieve  to  confess  it, 

26bi.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  are  they  inferior  in  morality  to  the  native 
population  ? 

iS'o,  but  they  are  inferior  in  sanitation  ;  they  are  more  likely  by  their  habits 
and  customs  to  create  and  foster  diseases  ;  the  people  crowd  together,  and  they 
do  not  keep  themselves  so  cleanly, 

2662  Their  habits  are  very  dirty? 

Compared  with  the  general  English  habits,  thev  are. 

2663.  There  is  anothei-  thing  which  you  said  about  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question.  'You  have  referred  two  or  three  times  to  the  education 
which  the  boys  and  girls  get  a<  not  being  suitable  ;  in  what  respect  is  it  not 
suitable,  what  is  it  that  you  find  fault  with? 

First  of  all,  the  system  strains  both  the  body  and  brain  during  the  school 
time  up  to  13  years  of  aue.  These  children  are  probably  the  anaemic  offspring 
of  mothers  who  during  their  pregnancy  were  half  starved,  and  therefore  the 
children  were  l)orn  of  an  anaemic  character,    Thev  go  into  the  schools  and  do 
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not  pet  food.  I  know  m;iny  children  who,  if"  I  had  not  feed  them  with  a 
luncheon  or  dinner,  would  have  had  their  brains  ground  wit'i  these  subjects, 
when  thev  had  not  had  a  morsel  of  food  t-ince  they  came  home  the  night 
before. 

2664.  It  is  not  that  they  are  badly  educated,  then,  but  that  they  are  half 
starved  ? 

That  first.    Now  I  come  to  the  othi-r  point,  the  education  itself.    The  educa- 
tion is  of  too  high  a  class.    These  boys  and  girls  are  turned  out  good  writers 
and  good  arithmeticians,  and  if  you  can  furnish  for  them  an  unlimited  field  of 
employment,  then  the  education  is  all  right ;  but  when  you  are  sending  out 
wholesale  one  class  of  boy  and  girl,  all  educated  to  one  standard,  and  all 
educated  in  the  same  subjects,  you  create  an  enormous  amount  of  material, 
and  there  is  no  demiind  for  tlieni.    I  am  told  that  they  go  down  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  to   the  city   and    compete;   that   sometimes   as   many  as 
200  boys  will  compete  for  one   b^y   clerkship;    they  will   even   offer  to 
go  for  nothing  in  the   hope   that  they    will    get  two    or  three  shillings 
a  week  hy-and-by ;  they  are  unfitted  for  manual  labour.     A  very  simple 
illustration  of  this  may  be  given  in  connection  with  girls.     A  girl  of  J  3 
goes  into  service.    She  has  been  taught  the  theory  of  house  cleaning,  she 
has  been  taught  by  her  books  how  to  handle  a  broom  and  scrub.    When  she 
goes  into  tiie  house  she  does  not  even  know  how  to  handle  a  broom  or  how  to 
scrul) ;  she  has  only  had  the  theory  of  domestic  work,  and  she  has  had  no 
practical  training.    \\  hat  is  the  lesult  in   the  case  of  girls?     They  go  into 
factories  and  they  take  up  this  kind  of  work  for  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  ; 
and  if  this  is  not  known  to  his  Grace,  I  will  ask  his  Graee  to  consider  this  in 
connection  with  the  moi  al  question.    Many  of  these  girls  have  no  choice,  I 
was  going  to  j^ay,  so  far  as  their  wish  to  be  dressed  nicely  is  concerned  ;  the 
wages  are  not  enough  for  them,  and  there  are  some  of  them  who  at  13  years  of 
age  are  leading  an  immoral  life.    I  may  mention  a  case  which  was  brought  to  my 
knowledge      two  sisters,  one  of   12,  the  other  of    10.    One  girl  followed 
me  in  the  street;  she  was  walking  somewhat  lan)e,  and  1  said  to  her,"  Where  do 
you  live  ?  "    She  would  not  tell  me  where  ^he  lived.  I  said,  "  1  will  follow  you 
now  and  all  day  long,  if  it  is  necessary,  until  1  find  out  where  you  live."  She 
went  into  a  public  house  to  escape  from  me.    1  went  in  also,  and  then  she  gave 
up  eluding  me  and  told  me  where  she  lived.    I  went  there,  and  1  ^'ound  that 
her  stepmother  sent  her  out  for  prostitution  at  that  age,  and  that  she  was 
expected  to  bring  home  ninepence.    Why  r    Because  the  family  said  they  had 
to  live.    That  girl  was  taken  by  me  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  when  she  was 
well  she  was  sent  into  a  situation  in  Devonshire,  into  service.    If  the  clergyman 
by  whom  she  was  thereby  rescued  had  not  been  in  East  London  the  poor  girl 
would  have  been  left  in  that  condition.    It  arises  entirely  from  the  unfitness  of 
these  individuals  for  any  manual  or  domestic  employment. 

2665.  Earl  of  Onslmv.~\  V\"ith  reference  to  the  immorality  amongst  the  young 
children,  you  are  aware  probably  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  a  year 
or  two  since  inflicting  very  heavy  penalties  upon  persons  who  were  connected 
with  that;  has  that  not  been  enforced  in  the  part  of  London  with  which  you 
have  to  do  ? 

It  has  been  very  effective  indeed  in  rci^ard  to  young  girls,  but  of  course  not  a  few 
of  the  factory  girls  who  earn  at  these  large  factories  a  few  shillings  a  week  are 
immoral  ;  their  evenings  are  spent  in  earning  m!  re  money  in  that  fashion  ;  and 
lately  it  has  been  well  known  that  the  magistrates  have  had  to  take  up  some  of 
tliese  nuisances  in  the  main  thorotighfares  of  East  London,  because  the 
thoroughfares  became  absolutely  dangerous  for  respectable  people  to  walk  in. 

2666.  My  «]uestion  rather  referred  to  those  of  very  tender  years  ? 
It  has  certainly  improved  since  that  Act. 

2667.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  action  of  the  police  in  prosecu- 
tions where  violation  of  the  Act  is  brouy;ht  under  iheir  notice  ? 

Not  at  all  in  regard  to  that. 

2668.  With 
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2668.  With  regard  to  this  particular  case  which  you  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Committee,  how  was  it  that  no  prosecution  was  undertaken  ? 

That  was  before  this  Act  was  passed  ;  that  was  one  of  the  cases  which  came 
before  the  individuals  who  brought  the  Act  forward. 

2669.  Then  since  the  Act  was  passed  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 
distinctly  productive  of  good  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

•2670.  You  told  the  Committee,  I.  think,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
sweating  system  had  attained  its  present  proportions  was  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  of  the  disproportionate  number  of  females  to 
males  f 

Yes. 

2671.  Is  that  of  rectnt  growth  ? 

It  is  increasing  unquestionably.  There  are  more  females  now  than  used  to 
be  years  ago. 

•if)72.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  1881,  and  I  find 
that  in  Bow  there  were  18,751  females  and  18,323  males;  in  St.  George's-in- 
the-East  there  were  23,546  females  and  23,611  males;  and  in  Wtiitechapel 
there  were  15,006  females  and  15,654  males;  is  it  your  opinion  that  since  the 
Census  return  of  1881  the  proportion  has  been  materially  altered? 

Not  only  since  1881,  but  before.  The  statii-tics  viewed  in  one  vvay  are  safe, 
but  viewed  in  another  are  very  unsafe. 

2673.  Will  you  explain  that  : 

For  instance,  the  female  emigration  is  much  larger,  more  extensive,  and 
therefore,  though  there  are  many  more  females  born,  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
Census  when  the  time  comes  round,  because  they  have  been  sent  abroad  to  the 
Colonies. 

2674.  But  surely  at  the  time  that  the  Census  is  taken,  on  the  day  ihat  the- 
Census  is  taken,  you  do  not  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  Return? 

I  am  afraid  I  would.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Census  returns  which  are 
taken  every  year  are  accurate  or  correct.  I  have  known  case  after  ca^e  within 
my  knowledge,  as  an  East  London  clergyman,  in  which  the  returns  have  not  been 
according  to  the  residents  in  the  house  ;  I  have  had  these  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  individuals  themselves  :  and  you  never  will  or  can  get  an  accurate 
census  either  as  to  the  ages  or  numl)er  of  residents  in  the  house. 

2675.  Confine  yourself,  please,  to  the  question  of  males  and  females  ? 

If  your  Lordship  meant  to  ask  whether  1  knew  of  cases  in  which  a  return 
was  made  of  a  male  for  a  female,  or  a  female  for  a  male,  I  have  never  known 
anything  of  that  kind. 

2676.  We  may  assume  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  Census  was  accurate  ? 

1  would  rather  not  put  myself  forward  as  an  authority  on  that  question 
My  own  experience  of  evidence  from  day  to  day  is  that  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  female  element,  and  that  that  preponderance  is  increasing,  and 
not  diminishing. 

2677.  What  reason  have  you  for  stating  that  fiict,  which,  apparently,  is  in 
total  opposition  to  the  figures  which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

I  give  two  reasons  on  the  spur  of  the  moment:  one  is,  that  in  visiting  as  a 
clergyman,  from  house  to  house,  I  note  the  numbers  of  females  in  proportion  ; 
another  is  the  immense  number  of  girls  that  are  being  employed  in  factories  oi' 
all  kinds,  which  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  East  of  London, 
and  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  1  think  there  is  a  third  which  may  be  probably 
brought  forward,  and  that  is  the  large  increase  of  the  girls  over  the  boys  in  the 
schools;  but  that,  1  think,  is  a  minor  one;  the  other  two  seem  to  me,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  be  the  chief  reasons. 

2678.  And  you  have  complained  of  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  education, 
on  the  ground,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  educates  the  mind,  but  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  body 
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It  enfeebles,  on  the  one  liaud,  or,  if  the  individu  il  becomes  proof  to  it  and  is 
not  enfeebled,  it  does  not  give  an  education  suitable  to  the  future  expectations 
of  the  child. 

•2679.  Would  it  be  your  view  that,  instead  of  education  being  confined  to  the 
subjects  which  are  now  taught  in  the  schools,  it  should  be  extended  to  technical 
instiuction  in  those  branches  of  trade  which  the  children  are  likely  hereafter 
to  adopt  ? 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  Mr.  Diggles,  asked  my 
opinion  on  that  question  some  time  ago,  and  to  the  previous  chairman  I  had  by 
letter  expressed  iny  views  on  the  education  question,  that  the  alteration  ought  to 
be  made;  ami  I  think  it  would  largely  influence  this  que-stion  of  the  sweating 
altouetherif  it  were  done  ;  that  up  to  a  certain  age  the  children  should  be  taught 
the  ordinary  rules,  say  unn'l  they  are  11  or  12,  and  that  the  rest  of  their  time 
at  school  should  be  haU"  time,  and  the  other  half  of  the  day  should  be  spent  in 
workshops  learning  carpentering  and  trades  of  all  kinds;  the  girls  having  t) 
do  domestic  work  in  the  way  of  laundry  work,  and  ironing  and  washing,  and  so 
on,  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  child's  education  ;  if  that  were  done  you 
would  turn  out  in  all  kinds  of  trades,  boys  and  girls  already  fitted  to  enter  upon 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  working  for  their  own  independence  ;  in  that  way 
early  marriages  would  be  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  the  evil  that  now  exists, 
because  1  ow  be  fore  they  have  learnt  an\  thing,  or  know  anything  of  those  solemn 
responsibilities,  they  contemplate  marriage. 

2680.  We  have  been  told  on  tiiis  Committee  that  one  of  the  gre  it  causes  of 
the  evils  of  the  sweating  svsterii  is  the  competition  of  unskilled  labour,  and  I 
take  it,  therefore,  that  your  evidence  rather  tends  to  show  that  if  you  could  give 
the  labourers  souie  skill  they  would  be  em()loyed,  and  the  unskilled  labour  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  market,  is  tiiat  your  viewr 

Provided  y(m  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  over-population  ;  you  could 
never  alter  it  unless  the  difficulty  of  over-popidation  was  also  surmounted, 
because  there  are  always  employers,  and,  therefore,  there  would  always 
be  sweaters  ready  at  hand  to  seize  upon  the  unskilled  labour  and  utilise  it,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  would  always  be  a  market  for  cheap  goods  and  goods 
improperly  made.  Imagine  a  skilh  d  and  an  unskilled  worker  upon  a  pair  of 
trousers;  the  article  itself  will  only  show  to  the  skilled  employer  where  it  is 
defective,  but  the  purchaser,  when  he  buys  it,  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  stitches  till  he  comes  to  wear  the  trousers  ; 
but  he  has  paid  the  tradesman  for  the  truusers. 

2681.  In  order  to  avoid  this  evil,  which  I  am  willing  to  admit,  of  education 
for  the  mind  and  want  of  education  lor  the  body,  would  you  sugge  st  that  there 
should  he  any  provision  made  for  feeding  the  children  as  well  as  educating  them 
at  school  ? 

The  existing  system  of  feeding  children  in  board  schools  is  to  my  mind 
mischievous  and  unjust.  It  is  mischievous  to  the  whole  morale  of  the  children, 
and  it  is  unjust  to  the  teaching  staff";  and  I  hold,  from  the  experience  of  years 
as  a  st'hool  manager,  and  also  as  a  clergvman,  having  soup  kitchens,  that  by  far 
the  best  system  is  to  have  thi'  feeding  of  the  children  entirely  apart  from  the 
board  schools,  neither  coming  out  of  the  rates  nor  being  cooked  or  prepared 
inside,  nor  being  conducted  by  the  teachers  in  any  shape  or  form;  that  it  should 
be  done  wholly  outside  the  board  school  system,  and  either  by  voluntary  effort 
or  official  organization,  so  that  tlie  children  could  go  to  these  large  places  and 
get  their  dinners  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  apart  altogether  from  the  School  Board 
regime. 

2682.  Then  you  do  not  suggest  that  those  who  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
mind  should  pay  for  the  food  for  the  body  ;  that  is,  the  ratepayers,  of  course,  in 
Board  Schools  ;  you  are  opposed  to  that  ? 

Thoioughly;  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  also  equally  opposed  to  the  existing 
system  of  the  ratepayers  having  to  pay  for  the  mental  training. 


2683.  Now, 
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2683.  Now,  1  understood  you  to  toiiiplain  of  tbe  division  of  the  earnings 
betwet  n  the  sweater  and  the  sweatees  ? 

Yes. 

2684.  Yi'U  stat(  d,  1  think,  that  otie-half  was  taken  by  the  sweater  and  the 
rem;i'ning  half  was  divided  amongst  the  employes! 

Sometimes  one-third  only  i>  given  to  the  employes;  theie  is  no  fixed  propor- 
tion ;  it  depends  very  much  ujxai  the  sweater,  and  also  upon  the  demand  that 
there  i?  ^or  a  particular  thing,  and  it  depends  upon  that  sweater's  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  wlioni  he  employs,  and  lie  is  a  shrewd  man  of 
of  the  world,  and  he  takes  care  to  make  his  prices  according  to  his  knowlediie 
of  these  things. 

2685.  Ilut,  I  presume,  if  the  sweatees  do  not  contribute  anythim.  towards  the 
rent  or  towards  the  1:  atirial  used  (which  we  have  been  told  is  usually  termed 
"grindery"  in  tie  boot  making  trade),  all  that  falls  upon  the  s\v(  ater,  does 
it  not. 

It  is  vtry  little;  Avhere  the  work|)eople  make  it  in  their  own  houses,  they  take 
it  merelv  to  the  sweater's  house  ;  it  may  be  a  large  one,  and  he  simply  stores  it 
there  till  the  carts  that  are  outside  take  it  off. 

26N6.  But  does  he  not  pay  the  entire  rent  of  that  house  ? 

Yes  ;  probably  it  is  his  residence,  and  he  livpstlieio  with  his  whole  family. 

■J6S7.  Is  it  not  fair  that  the  person  who  pays  for  the  rent  and  the  "  grindery'* 
should  take  a  larger  proportion  than  the  persons  who  do  the  work,  because,  in 
every  case,  1  understand,  he  also  does  work  himself? 

Quite  so.  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  middleman  and  sweater  in  my  evidence 
to  day,  qua  middleman  and  sweater  ;  it  is  his  l)usiness,  and  his  anxiety  is  to- 
obtain  nioney,  but  1  complain  of  the  evils  which  have  grown  up  through  the 
over  population  and  the  competition  which  prevails. 

26.S8.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  sweatee  is  to  he  much  more  c  ommiserated 
than  the  sweater  ? 

Decidedly.  I  have  never  known  a  sweater  in  poverty  ;  they  are  always  in 
affluence  as  lar  as  I  ha\e  known  them,  and  they  are  able,  not  only  tn  put  nuaiey 
into  the  funds,  but  to  buy  bouses  and  lands,  while  the  poor  sweatees,  or  their 
child) en,  may  have  had  to  feed  sometimes  from  the  1st  of  November  i  the 
1st  of  May  at  the  soup  kitchens. 

26S9.  The  sweaters  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  sweatees,  do  they 
not? 

No ;  sometimes  the  sweater:-  do  not  work  at  all.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
sweaters  ;  sweaters  who  never  work,  and  sweaters  who  do  a  certain  amount, 
and  these  latter  do  not  work  as  hard  as  the  under-sweatees  at  all. 

2(^)90.  There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
foreigners ;  the  foreign  sweatees,  are  they  moi  e  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  disconifort  of  long  hours  and  the  bad  food  than  our  English  workmen 
would  be? 

Yes,  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  foreigner  can  >ubsist  on 
cheaper  and  poorer  food  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  a  German,  or  a 
Jewish  employe  is  able  to  siand  the  hard  work  and  the  poor  food,  which 
would  leave  the  Anglo-Saxon  workman  absolutely  nerveless  and  exhausted. 

2691.  Very  much  commiseration  has  been  expressed  for  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  these  sweatees,  but  is  it  your  opi^iion  that  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gei man  sweatee  is  otherwise  than  fairly  satisfied  with  his  condition  in  life;  I 
do  not  say  he  would  not  be  glad  to  betier  it,  but  is  he  not  fairly  satisfied  on 
the  whole  with  the  terrible  terms  he  has  to  hve  under  r 

Ko  ;  it  may  be  that  he  has  learnt  to  bear  it  better  because  he  can  put  up 
with  the  unsanitary  conditions  and  the  poor  food,  but  he  is  as  discontented 
every  way  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  sweatee. 

269.'.  Lord  Clinton.']  You  complain  very  much  of  the  sweating  system  and 
its  eflect  upon  your  parishioners,  but  is  it  not  the  existence  of  the  sweater  or 
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the  coiitractor  which  enables  many  of  your  parishioners  to  get  any  work 
at  all  ? 

If  he  did  not  exist  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  employ  these  workpeople 
directly. 

2693.  But  that  cannot  be  done  apparently? 

It  can  be  done,  but  it  will  not  be  done  ;  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  large 
manufacturing  employer  that  it  should  be  done,  because  he  saves  himself  time 
and  trouble  by  the  adoption  of  the  middleman  and  the  sweater.  I  will  take, 
for  instance,  a  firm  mentioned  this  morning.  It  is  quite  to  their  interest 
that  they  should  employ  middlemen,  and  get  all  their  goods  and  so  on 
manufactured,  not  caring  where,  so  iong  as  they  do  not  have  the  trouble 
connected  with  the  paying  of  wages  and  the  keeping  of  books,  and  having  huge 
premises,  factories,  and  so  on.  1  do  not  mention  that  firm  invidiously,  but 
merely  to  show  that  it  is  done  as  a  simple  matter  of  business. 

20g4.  With  regard  to  your  figures  about  the  females,  could  you  give  any 
figures  as  to  the  increase  of  females  in  your  parish  schools  ? 

I  have  no  parish  schools ;  they  are  all  Board  Schools.  No  ;  I  could  not 
give  the  figures. 

2695.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  In  regard  to  these  children,  as  a  rule,  they  go  to 
school  in  a  halF-staned  condition,  a  good  many  of  the  poorest  of  them,  I 
understand  you  to  say  ? 

A  good  many  of  the  poorest,  unless  they  get  a  breakfast  through  charitable 
sources,  the  clergyman,  or  the  head-master  or  mistress  of  the  school,  may  go  to 
school  in  that  condition. 

'2()C)6.  Have  you  in  your  parish  ever  started  any  system  of  charitable  break- 
fasts r 

Yes,  regularly  every  winter.  1  feed  on  an  average  from  150  to  200  children 
on  four  mornings  in  the  week,  and  give  them  dinner  from  the  1st  of  November 
to  the  1st  of  May  ;  for  three  or  four  of  the  five  days  in  the  week. 

2697.  Free  breakfasts  and  free  dinners  ? 

The  breakfasts  are  almost  free,  but  for  the  dinners  they  pay  a  halfpenny, 
because  1  object  to  the  system  of  pauperisation,  and  1  discourage  gratuitous 
relief  except  in  sick  cases. 

■2608.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  start  a  large  system  like  that  in 
each  district  in  London  ? 

Undoubtedly,  and  I  would  not  allow  the  School  Board  in  any  way  to  touch 
it.  I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  morale  of  the  children,  and  to  the  teaching- 
dement  too,  that  they  should  be  allowed  free  dinners  there.  If  in  a  parish  of 
1 1,000  Mrs.  Adamson  and  I  are  able  to  carry  out  that  system  individually  (because 
there  is  not  another  lady  or  gentleman  living  in  the  parish  to  help  me),  if  I  can 
do  that  along  with  my  wife  and  workers,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  representative 
svstem  could  accomplish  greater  results  still. 

•2699.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  giving  of  these  meals  v^-ould  tend  to 
lessen  the  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  i)arents  ? 

Not  where  theie  is  payment ;  and  that  is  why  I  would  not  allow  the  School 
Board  to  have  it  under  them,  and  let  it  be  done  gratuitously  ;  where  you  charge 
a  small  sum  it  makes  a  difference. 

2700.  You  mentioned  that  you  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
half-time  system  in  the  schools  r 

For  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  scholastic  career. 

2701.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  technical  work  done  in  the  afternoon 
would  be  of  rather  a  hard  nature,  and  that  a  very  good  meal  would  be  necessary 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 

The  medical  faculty  say  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  exchange  after  the  mental 
work  of  the  morning  if  the  physical  were  brought  into  play  in  the  afternoon  ; 
in  that  way  there  would  be  a  balance  between  the  j^hysical  and  the  mental  ;  so 

that 
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that  when  thev  came  to  18  and  21  years  of  a,:^e  tliey  would  be  fit  to  marry  and.  to 
undertakf  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  citizenship.  I  would  even  go  further, 
and  say,  that  if  there  was  any  hard  manual  labour  in  the  afternoon  these 
children  sliould  ,^o  to  the  places  where  the  dinners  were  given,  and  on  payment 
of  a  halfpenny  have  their  dinner  given  to  them,  so  that  they  might  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  any  physical  work  they  might  have  in  the  afternoon. 

2702.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury '\  Supposing  an  association,  such  as  was 
alluded  to  in  a  former  question,  were  formed  for  the  receiving  of  work  from  the 
good  employers,  and  distributing  it  to  the  workers,  would  it  be  practicable  to 
carry  that  out  r 

In  my  humble  judgment  it  would  not,  but  I  would  not  like  to  dogmatise 
upon  it. 

2703.  And  experiment  might  be  tried  to  see  whether  it  was  practicable  r 
Vea  ;  I  think  a  year's  experiment, 

2704.  May  I  ask  why  you  say  beforehand  that  it  is  impracticable? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  a  special  reason,  beyond  just  the  impression 
derived  from  my  knowledge  of  trade  and  business,  and  the  ideas  of  the  employers 
and  the  employes.  It  has  been  said  of  many  of  the  Bills  which  your  Lord- 
ships pass,  that  a  coach-and-four  could  drive  through  them  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  I  think  the  employers  would  get  through  any  association  of  that  kind,  and 
any  rules. 

270.5.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  unless  the  employers  were  in  favour 
of  it,  and  willing  to  use  such  an  association  r 

You  would  never  get  them  to  do  it ;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the 
shutting  of  shops.  In  certain  parts  of  London  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  trades 
that  they  will  shut  at  a  certain  hour ;  that  goes  on  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
one  shop  is  kept  open  beyond  that  hour,  and  then  another,  and  gradually  the 
old  state  of  things  comes  back  again  ;  and  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  the 
employers ;  one  would  break  through  the  rule,  and  then  another  would  do  it  in 
self  defence,  and  then  the  result  would  be  that  the  whole  system  would 
vanish. 

2706.  It  could  only  be  possible,  as  I  understand,  if  it  could  be  made  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  employers  as  well  i 
Yes. 

2707..  Is  there  any  trade  house  at  all  that  employs  its  own  servants  to  dis- 
tribute work,  within  your  knowledge,  instead  of  employing  middlemen. 

A  good  many  do  that.  M'orkpeople  from  my  parish  go  down  straight  to 
manufacturers  in  the  City  with  the  goods,  without  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  middlemen  and  sweaters. 

2708.  The  middlemen,  of  course,  are  a  very  large  class? 
A  large  class. 

2 709.  But  you  would  wish  to  do  away  with  them,  if  you  could  ;  you  would 
wish  that  all  workpeople  should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  employers  r 

I  wish  that  as  a  clergyman  ;  I  do  not  wish  it  otherwise,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  do  not  blame  the  system. 

2710.  "iou  concede  that  middlemen  are  necessary;  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  fabric  ? 

Yes. 

2711.  Then  you  complain  of  the  unfitness  of  the  girls  when  they  leave  school 
for  any  manual  or  domestic  employment? 

Yes. 

2712.  What  would  you  do,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  fitted  for  such  employ- 
ment, if  you  had  the  girls  to  teach  ? 

If  you  had  them  on  ti)e  system  I  have  suggested,  of  half-time  for  their  last 
year  or  two  at  school,  they  would  be  qualified  when  they  left  school,  even  if 
it  were  at  14. 
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2713.  Where  would  they  spend  the  afternoon  ;  tins  half-time  ? 
On  the  school  premises, 

2714.  Learning  the  new  kind  of  work ;  domestic  and  manual  work  r 

Yes  ;  such  as  there  might  be  if  a  laundry  were  established.  As  a  ratepayer, 
I  would  not  at  all  object  to  the  increased  rate,  with  a  view  of  having  the 
premises  enlarged,  and  buildings  of  that  character  erected,  in  order  that  a 
laundry,  a  wash-house,  and  so  on,  might  be  established. 

2715.  That  is  \'ery  hard  work  ? 

It  would  not  be  hard  work  there  ;  it  is  hard  work,  but  not  in  those  places. 
They  would  merely  learn  a  little,  sufficient  day  after  day  to  train  tbem. 

2716.  But  then  it  requii'es  a  great  system  of  providing  things  which  have  to 
be  taken  to  the  laundry,  things  which  are  wanted  ? 

Nutijing  greater  than  the  present  system  of  education. 

2717.  What  is  to  be  washed  r 

Of  course  you  must  have  the  clothing  brought  in  for  the  washing. 

2718.  Their  own  r 

I  would  not  care  whether  it  was  their  own  or  from  outside. 

2719.  How  would  you  keep  the  whole  thing  going  ? 
By  an  extra  staff. 

2720.  The  laundry  work,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  ? 

Yes,  I  only  mentioned  that  as  an  illustration  ;  it  is  done  with  cooking  already 
on  a  small  scale.  Your  Grace  is  aware  that  the  cooking  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Board  Schools  at  certain  centres. 

2721.  May  I  ask  you  what  the  halfpenny  dinner  costs  you  ? 
The  halfpenny  dinner  costs  me  three  halfpence. 

2722.  Then  it  is  a  charitable  gift? 
Charitable  gift. 

2723.  If  the  dinner  were  supplied  as  a  part  of  the  school  system,  how  would 
you  have  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost  made  up  ;  would  you  have  it  srill  a 
charitable  contribution  ;  could  you  trust  to  that,  or  would  you  come  upon  the 
rates  ? 

I  think  a  large  organisation  coul  J  accomplish  it. 

2724.  A  large  charitable  organisation  ? 
Yes. 

272 >  And  then  you  said  that  you  objected  to  their  having  anything  without 
paying  for  it ;  but  do  not  you  give  them  breakfasts  without  payment  ? 

A  farthing  is  paid.  There  are  free  cases,  of  course,  both  of  dinners  and 
breakfasts.  I  take,  for  instance,  three  or  four  children  of  one  family ;  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  amount,  and  therefore  one  child  would  pay,  or  two, 
and  one  or  two  would  come  in  free ;  in  that  way  there  may  be  a  free  breakfast 
and  also  a  free  dinner. 

2726.  But  that  only  diminishes  the  idea  of  pauperisation  in  degree  ;  if  a 
child  only  pays  one-third,  it  is  a  recipient  of  charity  ? 

Yes. 

2727.  Do  you  tliink  that  paying,  although  much  less  than  it  costs,  is  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  the  idea  of  pauperisation  ? 

Yes,  it  increases  the  self-respect;  I  have  found  it  so. 

2728.  Earl  of  Derbi/.']  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  children  are  under  a 
sort  of  mental  illusion  that  they  are  paying  for  their  dinner,  or  their  breakfast, 
when  they  are  only  paying  for  a  third  of  it  ? 

Possibly  ;  it  is  very  likely ;  it  is  a  ])leasing  delusion. 

2729.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chndleigh.']  As  to  the  seamstress  work,  these  mantles 
and  things  that  you  spolieof,  are  they  taken  up  by  people  whose  reguLir  occupa- 
tion it  is,  or  are  there  many  instances  of  their  being  taken  up  only  in  times  of 
distress  ? 

Not 
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Not  in  the  case  of  these  better  class  goods,  they  are  regular  emplo}/ts ;  but 
there  are  cases  ol'  inferior  uoods  in  which  unskilled  labour  is  taken  up  in  time 
of  distress,  and  then  dropped  after  a  time.  Trousers  making  is  an  instance  of 
it ;  that  is  very  simple.  Then  children's  slippers,  that  is  also  very  simple.  These 
will  be  taken  up  by  a  raw  and  unskilled  hand  for  a  time,  and  thrown  aside 
again.  A  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  out 
of  employment,  or  that  they  are  not  paid  sufficient  to  maintain  their  families. 
Another  point  in  connection  with  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  married  women 
will  go  to  factories,  and  unfortunately  go  for  less  than  the  single  girls  ;  vvhy  } 
Because  their  husbands  are  earning  a  little,  and  they  can,  therefore,  put  the  two 
together ;  but  the  single  girl  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her  wages,  and  she 
cannot  take  the  wage  which  a  married  woman  will  accept.  That  is  a  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  mischief. 

2730.  She  cannot  compete  with  the  woman  who  goes  to  work  as  ah  auxiliary 
to  other  sources  of  income  r 

No. 

273 1 .  Lord  Monkswell.']  Do  you  agree  with  what  we  have  been  tohl,  that  more 
direct  communication  is  being  established  now  between  employers  and  employed^ 
so  that  the  sweater  is  being  crushed  out  r 

The  middleman  strictly ;  but  there  are  sweaters  over  and  above  the  middle- 
man, and  that  is  getting  worse. 

2732.  I  understand  that  every  middleman  comes  under  the  definition  of  a 
sweater  ? 

No ;  a  sweatee  may  be  also  a  sweater.  I  may  be  a  sweatee  of  a  sweater,  and 
yet  I  may  be  sweating  somebody  else  underneath  me. 

•^733.  Do  you  mean  that  the  small  sweaters  are  being  gradually  crushed  out  ^ 
No,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  increasing. 

2734.  You  say  that  the  girls  cannot  scrub  ;  do  they  not  see  domestic  work 
at  home  ? 

No.  Not  far  from  my  vicarage  is  a  room  where  father  and  mother  and  six 
children  live,  one  son  being  16,  and  a  daughter  14  ;  what  domestic  work  in  the 
one  room,  where  there  is  a  father  and  mother  and  six  children,  could  this 
daughter  learn  r    It  is  impossible. 

2735.  If  a  girl  learnt  housework,  would  it  be  any  advantage  to  her;  is  not 
the  market  for  house  work  just  as  much  crowded  as  for  other  kinds  ? 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  servants  that  when  1  advertise 
a  girl  that  I  have,  who  wants  to  get  into  service,  I  have  as  many  as  50  replies 
from  ladies  for  one.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  vast  field  for 
domestic  servants  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  field  is  spreading  every  year.  These 
girls  could  be  emigrated  to  the  farms  ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  system  on  the  part 
of  the  religious  denominations  by  which  we  can  send  them  out  to  families  where 
we  know  that  there  will  be  no  immorality. 

2736.  You  talk  of  the  great  preponderance  of  females  over  males ;  are  you 
aware  that  the  births  of  males,  for  a  good  many  years  past,  have  very  consider- 
ably predominated  over  the  females  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

*-^737-  That  is  so  over  the  country,  21  to  20  being  the  proportion.  No  doubt 
after  a  certain  age  you  do  find  that  women  predominate,  because  they  live  longer 
than  men? 

Yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  that  you  were  referring  merely  to  the 
question  of  the  births  ;  I  was  referring  to  the  existing  population. 

2738.  No  doubt  there  is  a  surplus  of  women ;  they  live  longer  than  the  men? 

Not  only  that  they  live  longer,  but  that  many  boys  will  die  off  from  starva- 
tion, and  so  on.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  a  girl  will  live  on  food  on  which 
a  buy  cannot  live  ;  his  frame  requires  greater  nourishment ;  consumption  is 
superinduced,  and  there  is  no  natural  increase.  The  result  is  that  the  boy  will 
die  more  quickly  than  the  girl. 

(^0.)  L  L  2  2739.  A.t 
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2739.  what  age  do  you  take  it  that  the  girls  begin  to  predominate  over 
the  boys  in  point  of  numbers  ? 

1  do  not  think  I  can  give  an  opinion  on  the  age,  more  especially  since  the 
School  Board  system  has  been  introduced,  for  I  think  the  School  Board  system 
has  seriously  altered  the  relationship  there. 

2740.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  girls  much  prefer  the  com- 
parative independence  of  work  to  going  out  to  domestic  service  ? 

I  have  many  girls  in  my  parish  who,  the  moment  Mrs.  Adamson  and 
I  suggest  to  them  service,  take  offence,  and  the  result  is  that  v.-e  never  can  put 
them  right  again.  We  are  gradually  learning  now  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves and  not  to  suggest  service  ;  for  it  is  not  to  my  interest  as  a  clergyman  to 
suggest  it,  it  gives  such  mortal  offence. 

2741.  Then  there  would  be  no  great  object,  would  there,  in  educating  them 
for  it  ? 

Yes,  in  many  ways.  The  reason  why  they  do  not  think  of  domestic  service 
is,  partly  that  the  father  and  mother  want  to  eke  out  their  own  little  pittance 
by  taking  the  children's.  In  mentioning  remedies,  I  have  not  referred  to  that 
question  ;  and  in  connection  with  your  Lordship's  question,  I  may  observe  that 
one  of  my  remedies  would  be  legislation  of  some  kind  or  another,  with  a  view 
to  altering  the  existing  state  of  things  in  regard  to  boys  and  girls  in  East  London 
who  are  swarming,  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  in  absolute  idleness,  as  well  as 
taking  work  at  small  wages. 

2742.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  before  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  legislation  was  brought  into  force,  the  workshops  to  be  registered 
and  subjected  to  proper  sanitary  inspection,  and  in  fact  to  discourage,  if  not  to 
stop  altogether,  the  work  being  done  in  people's  own  rooms  ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? 

It  would  be  very  nice  if  it  was  possible.  I  do  not  like  grandmotherly 
legislation. 

2743.  But  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  your 
parish  if  people  were  not  allowed  to  work  in  their  own  rooms  ? 

I  think  it  would  add  ten-fold  to  the  poverty.  Many  women  could  never  go 
to  factories  or  large  places  who  do  work  at  home,  so  that  such  a  measure  would 
add  to  their  poverty.  But  if  you  got  rid  of  the  surplus  population  of  course 
wages  would  rise  for  the  men  and  for  the  women  who  did  go  to  the  factories, 
and  perhaps  in  that  way  the  evil  would  be  remedied. 

2744.  A  great  number  of  the  women  who  work  as  trousers'  finishers  and 
shirt  finishers,  and  so  on,  are  obliged  to  work  because  their  husbands  are  out  of 
work  ?  / 

Are  out  of  work,  or  are  lazy  and  will  not  work.  I  now  refer  very  carefully 
(because  I  know  these  statements  appear  publicly)  to  a  limited  number,  when 
I  state  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  men  now,  and  I  think  that  number 
is  increasing  each  year,  who  claim  support  from  their  wives  ;  and  that  the 
barbarous  system  of  Africa  and  other  countries  is  growing  up  amongst  certain 
classes  of  our  poor  men,  of  making  the  wives  do  the  work.  There  are  cases 
which  I  have  known  where  they  have  even  made  their  wives  engage  in  immoral 
practices  in  order  that  they  might  subsist.  That  exists  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
but  it  does  exist.  I  knew  it  more  in  Bethnal  Green  than  I  know  it  in  my  own 
parish  where  I  am  now  working. 

2745.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  quite  anxious  to  get 
work  who  cannot  get  work  ? 

A  good  many.  There  you  come  into  the  better  class  of  working  men,  but  in 
a  number  of  the  lower  class  of  working  men  in  East  London  there  is  neither  the 
mind  nor  the  body  either  to  do  the  work  or  to  care  to  do  it. 

2746.  If  you  had  this  technical  education  which  you  propose,  and  fitted  boys 
to  do  manual  labour  and  so  on,  would  not  the  result  be  merely  to  increase  the 
competition  for  that  kind  of  work  ? 

No;  I  think  it  would  lead  many  to  go  abroad  to  the  colonies;  and  they 
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would  go  to  Canada,  for  instance,  and  enter  on  farms,  or  be  employed  in  handi- 
craft. Wlien  I  consider  the  vast  capabilities  of  these  colonies,  I  am  sure  these 
lads  and  girls  would  not  dislike  emigration  ;  but  they  dislike  it  at  present,  when 
thev  have  got  nothing  that  they  can  turn  their  hands  to. 

2747.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? 

i  want  to  mention  something  in  regard  to  remedies.  I  have  mentioned,  as 
one,  the  remodelling  of  the  educational  system.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of 
early  marriages;  I  hold  that  the  marriage  law  as  it  at  present  stands  is  wrong, 
and  whilst  1  think  that  the  French  law  is  one  going  to  the  extreme  in  one 
direction,  I  consider  that  we  are  in  the  extreme  in  the  other  direction,  and  that 
we  ought  to  have  legislation  limiting  marriage  of  men  to  the  age  of  21,  and 
marriage  of  women  to  18,  and  that  men  under  21  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
married.  I  know  that  this  is  a  very  hard  thing,  and  might  give  great  offence 
to  many  of  the  people  when  it  is  read,  but  that  is  the  result  of  over  20  years' 
experience. 

2748.  Lord  Thring^  Would  you  make  the  marriage  void  if  th  y  did  it? 
I  would  not  allow  it. 

2749.  Supposing  a  person  did  it  without  its  being  known,  would  you  make 
the  marriage  void  ? 

That  is  just  a  question  for  the  Legislature  ;  they  might  he  punished  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  make  the  marriage  void. 

2750.  Earl  of  Derhy.]  You  would  put  a  penalty  upon  the  man  if  he  married? 
I  would  rather  leave  that  for  the  Legislature. 

2751.  Lord  Thring.']  When  you  say  you  wouhl  prohibit  marriages,  what 
sanction  or  penalty  would  you  put  upon  the  violation  of  that  law ;  you  must 
either  make  the  marriage  void,  or  punish  the  man  or  woman,  or  both  ;  I  want 
to  know  what  you  would  do  ? 

I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  your  Lordship  would  not  press  the  question. 
I  feel  a  delicacy,  as  a  clergyman,  in  giving  my  view  as  to  the  penalties  or  the 
means  to  be  adopted,  whether  making  the  marriage  void,  or  imprisonment,  or 
fine.  His  Grace  might  help  materially  in  it  in  regard  to  the  early  marriages  if 
the  clergy  could  be  induced  in  any  way  to  discourage  them  more  than  at 
present.    There  is  great  competition  in  regard  to  marriages. 

2752.  Chairman.']  I  understand  then,  as  regards  these  marriages,  that  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  prohibited,  but  that  you  decline  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  legislative  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  : 

So  far  as  legal  prohibition  is  concerned  ;  but  in  regard  to  moral  influence,  I 
have  mentioned  what  I  would  suggest  in  that  way  to  the  Committee.  One 
other  point  is  in  regard  to  the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  remain- 
ing idle  when  they  leave  school  at  13,  and  get  no  employment ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, a  burden  upon  their  parents,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  in 
employment,  and  thereby,  indirectly,  they  increase  the  evils  of  the  sweating 
system  ;  because  the  parents,  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  earning 
wages,  are  glad  to  take  lower  wages  and  to  take  in  work  in  order  to  help  to 
support  these  idle  boys  and  girls.  Therefore  I  think  there  wants  some  legisla- 
tion, some  means  by  which  the  boys  and  girls,  who  remain  idle  between  13  and 
17  or  18,  can  be  ufihsed.  I  am  in  favour  of  modified  conscription  of  boys,  who, 
if  they  have  been  12  months  away  from  school,  and  are  out  of  work,  should  be 
taken  by  the  authorities  and  placed  in  military  and  naval  schools,  and  training 
homes,  and  utilised  either  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  other  purposes.  The  evil 
of  these  boys  between  13  and  17  or  18  is  growing  enormously,  and  many  of 
them  go  ultimately  to  swell  the  criminal  classes. 

-753-  You  mean  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  leaves  school  at  13,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  it  is  found  that  at  14  he  is  not  supporting  himself,  or  that  he  is 
earning  no  wages  at  all? 

That  he  is  earning  no  wages  ;  not  in  employment. 
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2754.  You  think,  if  he  lias  got  no  employment  at  14,  the  State  ought  to  take 
liim  with  or  without  his  will  ? 

At  the  age  of  14  or  15,  I  think  so. 

•2755.  And  train  him  and  support  him  r 

If  the  parents,  of  course,  are  well  enough  off  to  make  them  pay  something,  I 
see  no  reason  why  tiiey  should  not  be  made  to  pay,  just  as  children  can  be  made 
by  a  board  of  guardians  to  pay  so  much  for  supporting  their  aged  parents. 

2756.  Under  your  plan  the  State  would  have  to  support  these  children  for 
four  years  before  they  could  utilise  them  in  any  way  ? 

Taxation  is  heavy,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  share  in  this,  because  I  know 
the  evil  is  so  enormous,  and  is  growing.  Socialism  and  even  revolution  are 
linked  with  this  particular  question  of  the  children  between  13  and  18  years  of 
age.  Your  Lordships  know  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  appeared  at  the 
West  End  were  raw  youths  :  they  were  not  men  of  strong  build  and  mature  age. 
Then,  too,  these  boys  being  idle  are  a  burden  upon  their  parents  generally, 
and  in  that  way  they  help  to  keep  wages  down,  and  they  encourage  a  system  of 
severe  sweating. 

2757.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  recruits  fur  the  Army  or  Navy  now,  and  if  the  State  was  to  train  up 
these  children  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  what  would  you  propose  to  do  with  those 
recruits  who  voluntarily  go  into  the  Army  and  Navy  } 

Is  that  the  case  my  Lord  ?  I  understood  from  officers  that  it  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  get  recruits  at  the  present  time  ;  I  know  that  only  from 
hearsay,  it  is  not  within  my  own  personal  knowledge  ;  of  course  I  had  in  my 
mind  training  homes  for  colonial  farm  operations  as  well  as  naval  and  military 
homes. 

2758.  You  think  that  the  State  ought  to  take  the  charge  of  these  children  if 
they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  work  for  themselves;  do  not  you  think  that  w^ould 
discourage  them  from  attempting  to  get  any  work  for  themselves  ? 

No,  I  think  not ;  it  is  done  in  a  modified  form  now  by  Dr.  Barnardo;  he  has 
hundreds  of  these  boys  at  a  time  in  his  training  homes,  and  then  they  are  sent 
out  fitted  for  work  in  the  Colonies.  Now  if  an  individual  can  do  it  on  a  limited 
scale,  why  should  it  not  be  done  with  far  greater  results  on  an  extensive  and 
official  scale.  The  last  point  that  I  want  to  mention  to  your  Lordships  is  in 
regard  to  the  foreigners,  and  the  question  of  how  to  prevent  foreigners  coming. 
I  object  to  dilletante  philanthiopy,  and  I  also  object  to  the  socialism  which 
says,  "  Forbid  foreigners  to  come  to  this  country,  and  shut  them  out."  It  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  unless  France,  and  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  do  the  same  ;  and  then  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  will  be  excluded  from 
those  countries.  It  is  an  absolutely  impracticable  suggestion  to  carry  out.  The 
alternative,  it  seems  to  me,  is  either  a  poll  tax  upon  every  foreigner ;  that  he 
shall  pay  a  poll  tax  every  year  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rates  and  taxes  he 
may  have  to  pay,  or  that  he  should  be  required  to  go  back  to  his  country 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  sufficient  means  to  maintain  and  establish 
himself  without  being  a  burden  on  the  country,  or  affecting  the  material  interests 
of  the  community. 

2759.  That  would  be  the  system  ajjplied  in  the  United  States  : 
As  applied  in  the  United  States. 

2760.  It  ought  to  be  apphed  here,  you  think  ? 

Yes,  my  own  personal  view  is  in  favour  of  a  poll  tax  in  preference  ;  because 
the  money  system  would  be  liable  to  this  danger,  that  a  person  coming  with 
money  would  begin  the  sweating  operations,  bai'ing  money  enough,  and  there- 
fore he  would  aggravate  the  evils  of  sweating  in  one  way  whilst  we  were 
preventing  it  in  another.    Therefore  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  poll  tax. 

2761.  How  long  would  you  impose  this  poll  tax? 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  person  must  be  resident  in  England  before  he  can 
become  naturalised.    I  certainly  am  in  favour  of  a  poll  tax  for  five  or  ten 
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years,  and  then  of  course  they  would  become  naturalised  residents  in  this 
country. 

2762.  Earl  of  Derby r\  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  would  apply  that  poll 
tax  to  the  case  of  an  immigrant  who  came  in  with  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
himself? 

I  would  apply  it  to  every  foreigner. 

2763.  In  point  uf  fact,  tl)ough  you  object  to  an  immigrant  who  comes  in 
without  funds,  you  object  still  more  to  an  immigrant  who  comes  in  with 
funds  ■? 

No  ;  it  is  because  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  make  a  distinction  amongst 
foreigners,  whether  you  could  lay  down  that  the  individual  who  did  not  have 
100/.  for  instance,  should  pay  a  poll  tax.  T  do  not  see  where  to  divide,  and 
therefore  I  say  all. 

2764.  Earl  of  Onslow ?\  Would  you  make  any  difference  according  to  the 
length  of  his  stay  in  this  country  ;  if  he  landed  in  this  country  should  he  have 
to  pay  the  poll  tax,  though  he  might  be  prepared  to  depart  the  following  day  ? 

No,  merely  as  a  resident  in  this  country,  not  if  he  left  the  next  day. 

2765.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  "  resident"  ? 

Take  the  case  of  a  foreigner  who  says  distinctly  on  his  landing,  "  I  am  going 
to  remain  in  this  country" ;  or  if  he  says  on  landing,  "  I  am  going  to  stay  for  a 
short  time  with  friends,  six  or  twelve  months'  time,"  I  should  still  call  that 
residing. 

•27O6.  Would  you  follow  him  up  by  police  supervision,  or  how  wonld  you 
ascertain  these  facts  r 

It  would  have  to  be  worked  somewhat  as  the  Income  Tax  or  Inland  Revenue 
is  worked.  I  see  the  difficulties,  but  where  there  are  two  sets  of  difficulties  I 
take  the  smaller  one  ;  and  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  are  so  enormous 
that  I  think  anything  that  can  be  done  short  of  impracticable  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted.  The  evils  are  growing,  not  diminishing,  and  the  poverty 
consequent  upon  it  is  also  increasing. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


WOOLF  SILVERMAN,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ; 
is  Examined,  as  follows  {through  an  Interpreter)  : 

'2'/6-.  Chairman.']  What  country  are  you  a  native  of? 
1  was  born  in  Warsaw. 

2768.  What  w£LS  your  trade  ^ 
I  was  a  tailor  there. 

2/69.  What  is  your  trade  now? 
I  am  a  presser  now  in  London. 

2770.  What  branch  did  you  pursue  in  Warsaw  ? 
I  did  all  the  branches  of  the  trade. 

2771.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 
Nine  years. 

2772.  What  made  you  leave  Warsaw  r 
1  did  not  want  to  be  a  soldier. 

2773.  How  much  money  did  you  bring  away  with  you  from  home  ? 
One  hundred  roubles  (10  I.) 

2774.  Did  vou  come  straight  to  London? 
Yes. 

(50.)  L  L  4  2775.  By 
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2775.  By  what  route  ? 

Through  Germany  to  Hamburg,  and  then  to  London. 

2776.  How  much  money  had  you  when  you  landed  in  London  ? 
I  cannot  remember,  it  is  such  a  long  while  ago  now. 

2777.  Were  you  assisted  to  come  over  here  by  any  society  ? 
No. 

2778.  What  induced  you  to  come  to  London  rather  than  to  any  other  place  ? 
Everyone  said  it  was  better  in  London ;  everyone  comes  here,  so  I  came  here. 

2779.  You  were  not  invited  over  here  by  advertisements  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

I  was  not  induced  to  come  here  by  any  advertisements,  but  I  had  a  cousin  in 
London ;  I  wrote  to  him  asking  whether  I  should  come,  and  he  replied,  "  Yes." 

2780.  Is  your  cousin  in  the  same  trade  r 
My  cousin  is  a  tailor,  a  master  tailor. 

2781.  What  did  you  do  after  landing  ? 

When  I  came  to  London  I  worked  as  a  tailor  with  my  cousin,  and  when  the 
worked  became  slack  I  went  to  another  place  and  became  a  presser. 

2782.  What  did  you  earn  at  first,  for  the  first  six  months  ? 

I  received  one  guinea  a  week  when  at  work ;  those  were  my  wages,  but  I  was 
only  paid  as  many  days  as  I  was  at  work. 

2783.  Was  it  pressing  work  ? 
Tailoring  in  all  its  branches. 

2784.  And  what  do  you  earn  now  ? 

I  received  6  ^.  6     a  day  when  I  am  in  work. 

2785.  What  do  you  average  during  the  year? 

About  1 8  s.  per  week  on  the  average.  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  the  amount 
would  be;  I  cannot  reckon  up  so  well,  but  I  think  it  would  be  18 

2786.  Have  you  kept  yourself  all  the  time  that  you  have  been  in  London,  or 
have  you  had  any  assistance  from  any  society  ? 

I  have  received  no  charity  from  any  place. 

2787.  Are  you  married  ? 
Yes. 

27880  What  family  have  you  ? 
I  have  got  four  children. 

2789.  Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  state  about  the  trade  ? 

I  go  in  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  and  leave  oft  work  at  11  at  night.  I 
went  to  work  yesterday  morning  at  half-past  six  and  left  off  at  half-past  two  the 
following  morning,  with  one  hour  interval  for  dinner  ;  no  tea  time. 

2790.  Are  you  earning  better  wages  now,  or  worse  than  you  could  four  or  five 
years  ago  ? 

It  was  better  four  or  five  years  ago ;  I  earned  better  wages  then. 

2791 .  How  many  hours  did  you  work  at  home  : 

I  worked  for  myself  when  I  was  in  Warsaw ;  I  did  not  work  for  any 
employer. 

2792.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  work  harder  here  or  worked  harder 
there  ? 

1  work  much  harder  here  than  I  did  in  Warsaw. 

2  793-  ^0  you  earn  more  money  or  less  money  than  you  did  then? 

I  earn  much  less  by  working  harder  here  than  I  did 'by  working  much  easier 
in  Waisaw. 

2794.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  back  again? 

I  should  like  to  go  back,  but  I  am  so  greatly  disti^ssed  that  1  cannot  go 

back. 
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back.  I  have  four  children  depending  on  me,  and  I  have  not  any  means  of 
going  back,  though  I  sliould  like  to  do  so. 

2795.  You  earn,  you  say,  an  average  of  18  a  week  the  year  all  round  ;  what 
do  you  pay  for  rent  r 

I  pay  4  5.  a  week  fur  one  room. 

2796.  Do  you  know  many  of  your  countrymen  who  have  come  over  to  this 
country  during  the  nine  years  you  have  been  here  ? 

From  my  own  native  place  I  know  of  20. 

2797.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  who  have  come  from  the  country  gene_ 
rally  ? 

I  could  not  answer  that ;  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


ISAAC  LEVY,  is  called  in,  and    having   been    sworn ;   is  Examined,  as 
follows  {partly  through  an  Interpreter)  : 

2798.  Chairman^]  Do  you  understand  the  language  that  the  last  witnes? 
spoke  ? 

Yes. 

2799.  I^id  y*^^  hear  what  he  said  .- 
Yes. 

2800.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  same  trade  ? 
Yes. 

2801.  You  are  a  presser.'' 
No,  1  am  a  machiiier. 

2802.  What  country  do  you  come  from  ? 
From  Poland. 

2803.  The  same  neighbourhood  ? 
No,  not  the  same. 

2804.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say? 

Yes.  1  am  a  machiner ;  I  earn  5  ^.  a  day,  and  have  got  to  work  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

2805.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  earning  5  a  day  now,  or  5  5.  a  day  all  the 
year  round  ? 

Not  all  the  year  round.  A  day  that  I  work  I  earn  5*.,  but  not  all  the  year 
round.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  ihey  give  us  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast ; 
at  a  quarter  past  2  we  go  down  to  dinner ;  and  at  3  o'clock  we  have  to  be  back. 
At  8  o'clock  we  get  a  cup  of  tea,  and  at  11  o'clock  we  leave  off.  I  should  say 
that  the  workshop  is  very  small ;  there  are  nine  men  and  three  females  that 
have  to  be  in  that  room  to  work ;  six  gas-lights,  and  one  coke  fire,  and  one 
watercloset  for  the  whole  house.  W^e  have  got  to  work  very  hard  for  our 
Hving ;  my  hands  got  like  this  through  my  work  {exhibiting  his  hands).  The 
basters  and  pressers  work  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  o'clock  at  night, 
in  the  very  same  workshop  ;  they  are  in  a  different  branch  of  the  trade,  not  in 
the  machine-work,  but  basters  and  pressers. 

2806.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  r 
Seven  years. 

2807.  Did  you  bring  any  money  with  you  when  you  came  ? 
None  at  all. 

2808.  What  did  you  come  for  ? 

My  father  had  been  here  three  years  before  ;  he  came  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  he  sent  me  here  to  learn  the  trade.    He  had  been  here  three 
(50.)  M  M  years, 
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years,  when  the  trade  was  better  than  it  is  now,  so  he  came  home  and  sent 
me  to  England. 

2N09.  What  were  you  before  you  came  here  ? 
J  was  at  school. 

2810.  What  can  you  earn  on  an  average  all  the  year  round  ? 

That  is  what  I  could  not  say;  sometimes  I  can  earn  10 5.  a  week,  and  some- 
times 1  cannot  earn  anything ;  many  weeks  I  can  hardly  keep  soul  and  body 
together. 

281 1.  What  do  you  do  during  the  time  you  have  no  work  to  do ;  do  you  go 
to  the  shop ;  do  you  still  have  to  go  to  the  place  you  work  in  ? 

Yes,  1  have  to  go ;  I  must  go  and  enquire. 

2812.  What  work  do  the  women  do  ? 
That  is  on  button-holing. 

2813.  How  long  do  they  work  ? 

Tliey  work  from  eight  till  eight,  but  when  they  leave  off  they  take  the  work 
home,  and  they  do  the  work  at  home. 

2814.  They  work  12  hours,  you  mean,  in  the  shop? 

-  Yes,  but  as  a  rule,  when  they  leave  off  they  take  something  to  do  at  home. 

2815.  You  have  an  hour  for  your  dinner  ? 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

2816.  Do  you  go  out  for  your  dinner? 
Yes. 

2817.  Lord  Clifford  0/  Chudleigh.]  Hov/  long  had  your  father  been  over  here 
before  you  came  ? 

Three  years  before  I  came. 

2818.  Lord  Monkswell.']  You  did  not  come  to  escape  the  conscription? 
No. 

28  I  g.  Chairman.']  Have  you  had  any  assistance  from  any  society  over  here  ? 
No,  I  only  had  some  assistance  at  the  German  Hospital  when  I  had  my  hand 
done  up  ;  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  I  had  4  s.  during  tlie  three  months. 

2820.  How  did  the  injury  to  your  hand  come? 

From  the  hard  working.    A  fortnight  ago  I  had  to  leave  off. 

2821.  Is  it  common  to  have  a  swelling  from  working  so  long  with  the 
machine  ? 

Yes. 

2822.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  get  that  swelling? 
Yes. 

2823.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 1  Have  you  seen  other  machinists  with 
their  hands  swelling  ? 

Yes,  I  have  come  across  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

BARNETT  COHEN,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined, 
as  follows  {through  an  Interpreter) : 

2824.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  trade  ? 
A  machiner. 

2825.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 
Nine  years. 

2826.  What  country  do  you  come  from  ? 
From  Russia. 

2827.  M^hat 
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281-7.  What  was  your  trade  in  Russia? 

I  was  a  landlord  iu  my  own  country  ;  I  had  property  of  my  own. 

28-2S.  What  induced  you  to  come  over  here  r 

I  was  a  soldier  three  years,  and  I  ran  away  from  it. 

2829.  How  did  you  come  to  England,  by  what  route? 
I  came  through  Germany  to  Hamburgh  and  London. 

2830.  Did  you  come  straight  to  England  ? 
Yes. 

2831.  Did  you  have  any  money  with  you  ? 
No. 

2832.  Tlien  perhaps  you  will  describe  to  us  how  you  learnt  your  trade? 

I  had  a  nice  suit  of  clothes,  though  I  liad  no  money  ;  I  pledged  that  suit  and 
obtained  half-a-sovereign,  and  I  gave  that  half-a-sovereigu  to  the  sweater  who 
taught  me  tiie  machine  work.  I  had  very  little  to  eat,  half-a-quartern  loaf  and 
a  herring-  fur  my  meals  during  the  time  I  was  apprenticed  to  the  sweater. 

2S33.  How  hmg  was  that  ? 

Four  weeks  for  nothing,  besides  the  half-a-sovereign  ;  and  after  the  four 
weeks  he  ga\e  me  6     a  week. 

2834.  And  what  do  you  earn  now  ? 

Seven  shillings  a  day,  but  I  never  make  a  day  ;  I  work  three-quarters, 
quarter,  and  half  days. 

2835.  1  want  to  know,  not  what  your  nominal  wages  are,  but  how  much 
you  earn  ? 

We  are  busy  for  six  or  seven  weeks ;  I  can  make  during  that  four  days' 
work  at  /  s  per  day  ;  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  I  can  make  three- 
quarters  of  a  day  per  week  ;  one  day,  iialf  a  day  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  day  some- 
times. 

2836.  Are  you  working  piecework  ? 
No,  day-work. 

3837.  And  how  long  have  you  to  work  when  you  do  work  ? 
I  come  up  to  work  at  6  o'clock,  and  work  from  6  o'clock  until  9  at 
night;  that  is  a  day's  work. 

2838.  What  is  half  a  day's  work  ? 

^  From  6  o'clock  till  1  o'clock  ;  three-quarters  of  a  day's  work  is  from  6  o'clock 
till  half-past  5.  Then  they  provide  me  with  coffee,  but  I  have  to  drink  that 
coffee  while  1  am  working.  The  coflFee  is  cold  ;  they  do  not  bring  it  up  when 
it  is  hot  but  when  it  is  cold,  so  that  you  may  not  lose  much  time  in  drinking  it. 

2839.  Have  you  got  a  wife  and  family  ? 
I  have  got  a  wife  and  four  children. 

2840.  And  you  have  always  been  a  machinist : 
Since  I  have  been  in  London. 

2841.  You  do  not  know  any  other  branch  of  the  trade? 
iNo,  1  know  nothing  about  the  other  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdravv^. 
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FANNY  EISENBERGER,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined, 
as  follows  {through  an  Interpreter) : 

2842.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 
Tailoress. 

2843.  What  branch  of  the  tailoring  trade  ? 
Hand-sewing. 

2844.  Where  do  you  come  from  r 
Hungary. 

2845.  Why  did  you  come  here  ? 

My  aunt  came  to  London  and  brought  me  with  her  ;  my  aunt  has  left  me  in 
London  alone,  and  gone  to  America. 

2846.  Do  you  work  at  home  or  for  a  master  ? 
I  work  for  a  master. 

2847.  How  many  people  are  there  in  tlie  shop  ? 
Seven  altogether,  three  females  and  four  males. 

2848.  And  what  do  you  earn  per  week? 
When  I  am  at  work,  I  earn  5  s.  per  week. 

2849.  How  long  are  you  at  work  ? 

Ahout  four  weeks  during  the  year  I  can  earn  5  s.  a  week. 

2850.  And  what  can  you  earn  during  the  time  when  work  is  slack  ? 
Two  shillings  and  I  s.  6  d.  per  week. 

2851.  How  long  hours  do  you  work? 

From  seven  in  the  morning  till  half-past  eight  at  night. 

2852.  Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  say  r 

I  am  treated  badly  by  niy  employer.  The  workshop  is  a  very  small  one  ; 
there  are  four  gaslights  in  the  same  shop. 

2853.  Do  you  complain  of  that  on  account  of  its  being  unhealthy? 

Yes,  I  am  very  ill  through  the  smallness  of  the  workshop  and  the  number  of 
gaslights.  However  hard  I  work  the  employer  drives  me  still  on  ;  he  says, 
'*  You  do  not  know  enough"  ;  and  when  they  bring  us  up  tea  or  coffee  he  does 
not  give  us  any  time  to  drink  it,  but  we  must  drink  it  immediately  ;  and  he 
shouts  and  holloas  at  the  hands. 

2854.  Do  you  live  with  friends  in  London  ? 

I  live  with  a  countrywoman  of  mine  ;  I  sleep  with  a  countrywoman. 

2855.  And  pay  her  so  much  rental  ? 

I  pay  her  1  s.  a  week  ;  my  countrywoman  trusts  me  at  times  when  1  cannot 
pay,  and  when  I  have  better  times  I  pay  it  off.  I  receive  small  sums  from 
friends  at  home  ;  I  should  like  to  go  back,  but  as  I  am  in  such  a  destitute 
condition  I  cannot.  I  had  no  work  throughout  the  winter,  so  they  sent  me 
30  s.,  and  now  I  have  written  for  some  more  money,  but  my  father  is  dead,  and 
I  do  not  expect  to  get  any  more. 

2856.  Have  you  had  any  aid  from  any  charitable  societies  since  you  have  been 
here  ? 

No,  from  nobody. 

2857.  Earl  of  Onslow. j  When  you  and  your  friends  communicate  with  friends 
in  your  own  country,  do  you  advise  them  t  )  come  to  this  country,  or  do  you 
advise  them  not  to  come,  because  trade  is  bad? 

I  write 
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I  write  home  that  it  is  very  bad  ;  I  have  not  any  money  to  live  witii.  My 
mother  wrote  to  me  that  she  is  trying  to  get  some  money,  and  she  might  send 
me  some  over  to  come  back  again.  I  have  got  nothing  else  to  say,  but  that  I 
should  like  some  assistance  to  go  home,  or  ejse  some  work. 

285 !S.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  What  was  your  father  ? 

He  was  an  honest  orthodox  Jew  ;  he  was  a  sort  of  literary  person. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Xord  Archbishop  of  Cantekbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  WILLIAM  PARNELL,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

2859.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Secretary  of  a  Trade  Association,  are  you 
not  ? 

I  am  Secretary  of  the  West  End  Branch  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet-makers' 
Association. 

2860.  Are  you  yourself  a  cabinet-maker  ? 
Yes,  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker. 

2861.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  ? 

I  was  bound  ap|)rentice  when  I  was  14  years  old  ;  that  was  in  1864.  I  have 
been  in  London  since  18/2.  I  have  been  secretary  of  that  branch,  I  think, 
since  1879. 

2862.  Do  you  understand  at  all  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  expression  "the 
sweating  system  "  ? 

What  is  usually  meant  by  the  sweating  system  I  think  does  not  at  all  convey 
the  correct  idea  of  what  sweating  really  is.    The  sweating  seems  to  convey  an 
idea  to  the  generality  of  the  public  that  it  only  exists  where  such  bad  wages  are 
earned,  that  the  individual  who  is  sweated  can  scarcely  live  upon  them  ;  but  in 
our  opinion  (I  am  speaking  for  my  fellow-workmen)  that  is  not  the  idea  which 
we  have  of  sweating.    We  consider  sweating  to  be  the  taking  out  of  any  undue 
profit  from  work  that  would  otherwise  go,  or  that  could  otherwise  be  applied,  to 
the  labour  put  in  that  work.    As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  say  that 
if  a  firm  gets  an  order  to  supply  furniture  to  a  customer,  and  the  firm  which 
gets  that  order  does  not  itself  manufacture  the  furniture,  but  gives  it  out  to  a 
sub-contractor,  that  is  the  first  step  in  sweating.    When  these  steps  go  from  one 
to  two,  three,  four,  or  five  degrees,  it  is  quite  evident,  and  every  man  will  admit, 
that  that  is  sweating ;  but  I  think  that  the  first  step  is  as  much  sweating  as  the 
last.    The  real  effect  of  it  is  to  reduce  both  the  quality  of  the  article  and  the 
wages  of  the  workman.    I  know  of  a  case  in  which  work  has  been  obtained  by 
a  large  firm  and  given  out  to  a  sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it  out  to  another 
sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it  out  again  to  a  man  supposed  to  be  his  foreman, 
and  the  foreman  has  then  given  it  out  as  piece-work  to  the  workmen.    I  will 
leave  your  Lordships  to  judge  whether,  if  that  had  been  made  by  the  firm  who 
obtained  the  order,  the  customer  would  not  have  received  a  better  article,  and 
also  whether  the  man  who  made  it  would  not  have  received  better  wages. 

(50  )  M  M  4  2863.  Do 
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28U3.  Do  you  include  upliolstering  in  your  evidence? 

1  know  nothing  of  upholstering  ;  1  am  speaking  merely  of  cabinet-making. 
What  we  complain  of  is  that  in  each  of  these  transactions,  this  downward  scale, 
each  firm  whose  hands  it  passes  through  takes  [)ai  ticular  care  to  make  sure  of 
its  own  profit.  For  instance,  if  I  were  a  firm  who  was  deahng  with  a  customer, 
and  getting  an  order,  1  should  make  sure  of  so  much  per  cent,  out  of  that  order 
as  profit;  the  next  one  who  g(  ts  that  order  makes  sure  of  the  same  thing,  and 
so  the  third,  and  so  the  fourth.  But  the  workman  has  no  remedy;  lie  has 
unfortiin;itely  the  option  of  either  tnking  tlie  work  for  the  amount  offered  by 
the  employer  under  whom  he  may  he  working,  or  of  going  out  into  the  street  to 
search  for' work  elsewhere ;  and,  unfortunately  at  present  there  is  as  much 
surplus  labour,  that  it  is  Hobson's  Choice  entirely,  and  tliat  the  man  has  to  take 
it  or  go.  If  a  man  refused  to  take  it  his  place  would  be  filled  in  about  five 
minutes  by  some  one  else,  who  would  be  pleased  to  take  it.  The  effect  of  this 
system  has  been  that  you  can  scarcely  order  a  single  article  of  furniture  from 
any  firm  in  London  and  make  sure  that  it  will  be  manutaciured  by  them;  and 
where  I  take  it  that  the  great  evil  is,  is  here,  that  the  customer  who  obtains  the 
article  from  the  firm  he  gave  the  order  to,  is  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
distinctly  told  that  it  is  their  own  manufacture.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own 
personal"  knowledge.  I  have  been  more  than  once  sent  to  customers'  houses  to 
look  at,  and,  if  possible,  alter  or  repair  articles  of  furniture  that  have  been 
supposed  to  be  manufactured  at  the  factory  at  which  I  worked,  when  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  barefaced  falsehoods  any  one  could  utter.  In  one  particular 
instance  I  was  sent  to  look  at  a  cabinet.  Tiie  customer  paid  24  I  for  that 
cabinet ;  it  was  a  small  china  cabinet,  and  there  was  not  a  single  portion  of  the 
work  ihat  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  magination  be  called  good.  It  was  pre- 
sumably a  black  walnut  cabinet.  The  article  was  made  principally  of  deal,  and 
where  seen  it  was  veneered.  The  doors  were  made  of  deal  and  veneered  on 
both  sides,  instead  of  being  made  of  solid  black  walnut,  or  of  mahogany  and 
veneer.  There  was  nothing  that  fitted,  and  there  was  nothing  to  keep  the  dust 
out  from  valuable  china.  That  article  was  lined  with  crimson  plush,  and  if 
you  stood  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  an  inex- 
perienced person.  It  was  in  such  a  condition,  and  the  lady  got  at  me  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  was  obhged  at  last  to  throw  on  one  side  the  instructions  that  I 
had  received  from  the  firm,  that  1  was  to  declare  that  it  was  made  in  the 
factory,  and  I  had  to  tell  her  that  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  although  at  that 
time  1  had  been  two-and-a-half  years  in  the  factory.  It  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  1  could  not  repair  it;  I  could  do  nothing  to  it  at  all ;  and  1  came  back  and 
re|)orted  what  I  had  done ;  that  1  had  told  the  customer  it  was  not  made  on  the 
premises,  aud  thai  it  was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not  be  re])aired 
possibly  without  coming  to  the  factory  and  being  thoroughly  reconstructed.  It 
came  back  to  the  factory,  and  the  sub-contractor  who  made  it  was  brought  to  the 
factory,  and  he  took  it  away.  What  became  of  it  afterwards  I  do  not  know.  That 
has  happened  to  me  in  several  cases.  It  not  only  applies  to  one  firm,  but  other 
firms  as  well ;  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  through  being  secretary  of  the 
branch  of  the  society,  in  which  other  firms  have  sent  men  on  the  same  con- 
dition<.  One  firm  in  particular,  a  West  End  firm,  an  old  established  firm,  one 
that  a  few  years  ago  you  could  depend  upon  having  a  thoroughly  good  article 
from  if  you  desired  it  (I  cannot  call  this  exactly  sweating  ;  it  is  not  so  in  my 
own  mind),  have  a  factory  in  the  country.  You  would  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  deceive  their  customers  as  to  where  the  article  is  made, 
but  they  do.  A  customer  gives  an  order  there,  and  this  order,  instead  of  being 
executed  in  London,  is  executed  in  the  country  at  their  country  factory  ;  but 
when  it  comes  from  the  country  factory  men  have  been  instructed  to  see  that 
no  sign  of  any  packing  whatever  is  left  inside  or  outside  of  any  of  the  goods, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  customer  is  to  believe  that  it  was  manufactured  at 
the  London  factorv-  Of  course  their  reason  for  having  it  manufacture  d  in  the 
country  is  that  in  the  country  wages  are  not  so  high,  and  that  good  work  can 
be  turned  out  cheaper.  Of  course  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  sweating  if, 
wherever  they  do  it,  it  is  their  own  manufacture  ;  and  I  really  cannot  see  why 
they  should  be  afraid  to  tell  the  customer  it  was  made  at  their  own  factory  in 
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the  country.    The  noble  Lord  sitting  on  your  vi'^ht,  last  time  did  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  sub-contracting.    I  think  that  the  employers  see  sometliing 
wrong  in  it,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  at  such  trouble  and  pains  to  make 
men  tell  lies  to  take  people  in.    They  would  not  certainly  order  a  man  to 
declare  that  this  or  that  was  made  in  their  own  factory  if  they  did  not  think  it 
wrong  that  the  customer  should  know  that  it  was  not  made  there.    One  result 
of  this  system  has  been  that  a  six-foot  wardrobe,  which  in  18/4  I  received 
71.  8s.  6d.  for  making,  is  now  made,  or  at  least  has  been  made,  for  41.  10 s.  6d., 
the  man  in  both  instances  having  to  do  the  whole  of  the  w^ork  l)y  hand.  The 
prices  for  making  various  other  articles  of  furniture  have  been  reduced  in 
similar  proportions.    I  know,  that  although  in  1874  I  was  working  in  a  trade 
workshop,  or  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  a  sweating  shop,  and  although  working  for  a 
firm  whose  work  is  sent  to  the  customers  direct,  yet  I  have  to  work  30  per  cent, 
harder  to  earn  the  same  amount  of  money  that  I  did  then.    Of  course  all  that 
I  know  about  |jarticular  cases  of  sweating  that  have  not  come  under  my  own 
knowledge  has  been  brought  to  me  by  members  of  the  society.    In  some  in- 
stances they  have  come  on  in  strike,  and  their  e^ddence  has  been  taken  l)efore 
us,  and  according  to  whether  we  believed  or  disbelieved  them,  so  they  have  been 
granted  strike  support.    Those  large  firms  that  do  not  manufacture  anything 
at  all  are,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  those  other  lar^e  Hrnis  and  good  firms  which 
formerly  manufactured  their  own  goods  having  been  brought  down  to  adopt 
the  system  of  sub-contracting  or  sweating.    The  men  are  certainly  not  free 
from  blame  in  the  matter.    The  facilities  that  have  been  offered  by  dealers 
in  I'nrniture,  rather  than  manufacturers  of  it,  for  men  to  become,  as  it  were, 
their  own  masters,  have  been  greedily  snatched  at  by  men,  who  think  they 
are  L',oing  to  better  their  position  by.  getting  into  business  themselves  and 
supplying  those  finns  with  chea[)  and  inferior  goods,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
generally  happened  for  them  that  their  prosperity  has  led  them  to  come  back 
to  the  bench  again;  and  those  who  have  had  to  do  that  all  agree  that 
the  system  is  entirely  wrong,  and  that  a  thorough  exposure  of  it  ought  to 
take  place.    It  is  principally  for  that  reason  that  I  have  appeared  here,  in 
answer  to  your  Lordships'  request,  to  give  evidence  before  you.    As  an  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  prices  have  been  gradually  brought  down,  I 
might  say  that  since  Christmas  Messrs.  Maple  have  began  to  manufacture  for 
them-elves.     1  do  not  know  whether  they  did,  slightly,  before  Christmas  or  not, 
but  since  Christmas  they  have  begun  to  manufacture  much  more  than  they  did 
before,  but  the  wages  earned  there  are  very  bad  indeed.    T^vo  cases  have  oome 
under  my  own  knowledge  in  the  way  I  told  your  Lordship  before.    One  man, 
far  above  an  average  workman,  a  man  who  was  able  to  earn,  I  think  it  was  lOd. 
an  hour,  something  like  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  working  for  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Dore,  wI:o  then  supplied  Maples  with  goods,  worked  at  Messrs. 
Maples  since  last  Christmas,  for  nine  days,  and  he  earned  the  magnificent  sum 
of  40,?. ;  of  course  he  turried  the  job  up.    Another  man,  also  a  good  workman, 
worked  the  same  time,  in  the  same  factory,  nine  days  for  30  5.,  the  30*.  being 
an  average  of  6  d.  an  hour  instead  of  9  d.  ;  the  firm  that  he  was  working  for 
before,  the  sub-contracting  firm,  were  always  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  first- 
class  articles,  and  from  those  first-class  articles  that  man  was  enabled  to  earn, 
at  day  work,  at  the  rate  of  1  d.  an  hour  over  and  above  the  recognised  society 
wages  of  the  trade  ;  and  when  working  for  the  firm  that  was  supplied  by  these 
sub-contractors,  he  was  only  able  to  earn  2l.  by  working  nine  days.   Mr.  Burnett 
in  his  report  does  not  consider  that  the  middle-mau  is  a  sweater.    I  do  not 
understand  why  he  does  not,  because,  in  my  estimation,  the  middleman  is  the 
sweater,  he  is  the  man  who  causes  other  people  to  sweat ;  and  those  people  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  sub-contracting,  letting  off  all  their  responsibilities  respecting 
manufacturing,  and  securing  a  profit  without  any  risk  whatever,  1  call  sweaters 
of  sweaters.    They  are.  in  my  estimation,  the  very  essence  and  the  very  cause 
of  the  sweating.    If  it  were  not  for  these  people  the  trade  would  have  gone  on 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  it  did  before ;  more  manufacturers  would  have 
employed  their  workmen ;  the  work  would  then  have  been  made  of  a  good 
quality  of  wood,  and  the  man  would  have  received  something  like  a  fair  share 
of  the  profit  for  his  labour;  whereas  now,  a  firm  hke  Messrs.  Gillow,  for  instance, 
(50.)  N  N  will 
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will  I'eceive  an  order,  and  it  will  probably  be  nr,\de  in  some  sub-contractor's 
shop.  If  Messrs.  Gillow  made  it  themselves  they  would  have  a  large  stock  of 
dry  seasoned  timber  to  fall  back  on  to  manufacture  the  article  from.  The 
sul)-contractor,  more  than  probably,  has  not  anything  like  a  stock  at  all ; 
the  wood  is  l)roughl  direct  from  the  timber  yard,  and  used  at  once.  I  think 
your  Lordships,  knowing  something  about  what  wood  is,  when  it  is  in  an 
unseasoned  state,  will  know  what  happens  to  tiie  furniture  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  consequence  is  that,  go  where  we  will,  they  tell  us  that  English 
cabinet-makers  have  deteriorated  in  quahty,  that  they  cannot  possibly  manu- 
facture the  same  quality  article  that  they  did  50  years  ago.  But  that  is  not  tlie 
case ;  they  do  not  give  us  the  chance  ;  there  are  as  good  mechanics  in  the 
cabinet  tiade  now  as  ever ;  and  if  your  Lordships  would  put  ns  to  the  test,  and 
order  something  like  what  was  ordered  50  years  ago,  and  not  be  particular  to 
have  an  estimate  betore  it  was  made,  but  to  have  it  made  for  a  fair  price,  you 
can  get  as  good  an  article  as  you  could  50  years  ago.  Tliat  will  bring  me  to 
another  cause  of  this  sub-contracting  and  sweating  ;  the  demand  by  the  general 
public  for  estimates  for  everything.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
turn  out  a  good  article  if  you  are  bound  to  an  estimate,  because  there  is  such 
great  competition,  that  the  lowest  estimate  is  alm.ost  necessarily  bound  to 
obtain  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  article  and  the  workmen  suffer.  The 
remedy  for  this,  to  a  great  extent,  I  think,  is  the  extension  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts.  1  will  give  you  my  reason  for  thinking  that,  by  my  personal 
experience  in  the  East  End  of  London  since  this  inquiry  has  been  on  foot. 

2864.  Where  do  vou  mean  by  the  East  End  of  London? 

Bethnal  Green  and  Curtain-road.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  round 
about  Bethnal  Green,  where  some  of  these  garret  masters'  dens  are,  late  at  night, 
after  I  have  done  my  own  day's  work.  I  find  that  they  work  on  a  Friday 
night  there  until  iialf  past  1 1  o'clock,  which  is  the  latest  hour  I  was  able  to 
stop,  having  to  catch  a  tiain  to  get  back  to  my  home,  and  I  found  (it  was  not 
here  and  there,  but  almost  everywhere)  they  were  at  work.  I  found  in  one 
place  three  women  and  two  men  at  work  at  half-past  11  on  two  Friday  nights. 
They  were  making  the  common  gipsy  tables,  that  is  the  small  round  table  with 
three  spindle  legs.  The  women  were  doing  the  polishing  ;  the  men  were  jointing 
the  top,  glueing  the  two  pieces  ot  wood  together  necessary  to  make  the  width 
of  the  top.  Last  Friday  night  the  women  were  sitting  down  having  their 
supper,  and  the  room  in  which  they  were  working  was  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
square  ;  there  were  two  paraffin  lamps  burning  in  it,  and,  as  I  said,  three  women 
and  two  men  who  worked  at  it,  and  also  there  were  two  or  three  people  who 
were  looking  on  at  that  time.  In  another  place,  I  saw  a  man  and  three  boys, 
each  of  these  hoys  was  under  16  years  of  age,  making  a  common  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers.  Now  the  ordinary  way  in  which  we  put  chests  of  dravA  crs 
together  is,  that  we  dove-tail  one  piece  ot  wood  into  the  other ;  but  there  was 
no  dove-tailing  in  this  ;  only  what  we  call  Birmingham  dove-tails,  that  is,  nails; 
they  are  all  nailed  together ;  the  ends  are  made  of  wood  about  halt  an  inch 
thick,  rather  under  than  over  ;  it  is  called  in  the  trade  half-inch  stuff,  but  it 
only  makes  up  to  three-eighths  ;  the  other  portion  of  it  was  put  together,  and 
the  nails  driven  in,  and  then  veneered  over ;  that  man  was  employing  three 
boys  at  half-past  nine  at  night. 

2865.  Earl  oi  Onsloiv.']  Of  what  age  ? 

Neitiier  of  them  was  16.  Another  place  was  an  upholsterers.  There  were 
two  men,  and  one  boy  about  14.  At  a  place  out  near  Bethnal  Green  Junction 
Station  there  was  a  large  factory  capable  of  holding,  I  should  think,  60  or  70 
men,  at  ten  o  clock  at  night  in  full  swing.  I  do  not  think  I  need  run  through 
any  more  of  them, 

2866.  Chairman']  Were  there  any  women  or  boys  in  that  factory? 

I  could  not  see.  They  came  down  to  see  what  we  wanted,  and  we  had  to 
clear  out  of  it,  in  order  not  to  get  ourselves  in  trouble.  These  things  are  what 
1  have  seen  in  walking  from  the  City -road  to  Bethnal  Green  Junction,  and  almost 
at  every  step,  certainly  in  every  street,  there  were  cases  of  that  kind  going  on. 
And  Mr.  Arnold  White  told  you  last  week  how  these  people  sold  their  goods. 
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and  the  profits  and  losses  they  made  on  them.     I  should  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  one  other  case,  and  that  is  a  man  who  liad  been  in  business  for 
some  years  manufacturing  sideboards.     There  was  not  a  piece  of  the  wood  that 
these  sideboards  were  represented  to  be  made  of.    For  instance,  he  was  making 
a  walnut  one  and  an  oak  one  while  we  were  there.     The  two  extreme  ends  of 
the  sideboard  were  of  half-inch  walnut  and  half-inch  oak  ;  all  the  other  wood  in 
it  that  was  of  walnut  or  oak  was  only  three -sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  They 
were,  of  course,  of  the  worst  description  of  furniture  you  could  imagine,  but, 
when  finished,  were  of  sufficient  appearance  to  deceive  a  good  many  people  as 
to  their  quality.    That  man  told  me  that  he  worked  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  half-past  eleven  at  night  all  the  week  tiirongh.    He  had  two  boys,  his  own 
sons,  working-  under  him,  one  about  1/  and  the  other  between  18  and  19,  I 
should  think,  and  a  man.    By  working  this  extraordinary  number  of  hours  he 
was  able,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  secure  the  magnificent  sum  of  19  5  for  his 
week's  labour.    The  men  working  under  him  got  considerably  more  than  tliat, 
beeau?e  if  he  worked  60  liours  he  would  ger  25  s.,  which  is  5  d.  an  hour.  The 
employer  told  me  he  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  could  he  have  made 
25  s.  for  the  week,    lie  sold  his  sideboards  for  2     5  .9.  a  piece-     Of  ourse  he 
would  not  tell  me  where.    I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  for  your  Lordships  to 
understand  why  I  say  that  the  extension  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
would  be  beneficial.    I  would  make  it  compulsory  that  every  place  where  work 
was  done  should  be  registered  as  a  Avorkshop ;  and  what  I  would  call  a  workshop 
would  l)e  where  one  man  was  employed,  not  simply  where  two  or  three  were 
employed  together,  because  we  see  such  cases  of  endeavouring  to  evade  the  law, 
that  it  you  were  to  make  it  mean  where  three  people  were  to  be  employed,  they 
would  put  up  partitions,  so  that  each  man  should  work  in  a  separate  room.  I 
would  make  it  that  every  place  where  work  was  done,  whether  it  was  a  man's 
liome,  or  wdiether  it  was  a  place  hired  for  the  purpose,  shouhl  be  registered  and 
inspected.     Of  course  we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  present  number  of 
factory  inspectors  cannot  possibly  do  what  they  have  to  do,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  mean  a  very  gre  at  inci  ease  in  the  number  of  factory  inspectors  ;  but  I 
think  that  that  is  a  difficulty  which  we  in  England,  a  rich  country  like  this, 
ought  to  get  over. 

2867.  Earl  of  Onsloic]  You  say  you  would  call  it  a  workshop  where  one  man 
was  employed  ;  do  you  mean  by  that,  emjjloyed  by  some  one  else,  not  employed 
on  his  own  account  ? 

I  meant  to  say  where  one  man  is  at  work.  I  take  it  that  if  I  like  to  turn  my 
bedroom  into  a  workshop  and  work  there  by  myself,  the  factory  inspector  has 
as  much  right  to  come  in  and  see  that  I  am  doing  nothing  likely  to  injure  the 
health  of  my  neighbours,  as  he  has  if  I  employ  40  men  in  a  factory.  Another 
thing  which  I  believe  would  be  a  remedy,  is  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
We  find  now  that  although  in  the  generality  of  shops  men  are  supposed  to  work 
only  nine  hours  a  day,  that  is  frequently  evaded  when  there  is  actually  no 
necessity  lor  it.  The  men,  of  course,  want  as  much  money  as  they  can  possibly 
get  on  a  Saturday  or  at  the  end  of  tlie  week,  and  they  are  always  willing  to 
work  overtime,  i  would  make  it  an  offence  for  anyone  to  work  overtime  while 
there  was  room  in  the  shop  for  other  people  to  be  employed.  And  here  I  should 
like  to  say  this,  1  do  not  mean  to  think  for  a  moment  that  we  can  abolish  all 
overtime.  Sometimes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  should  woi  k  an  hour 
or  two  later,  but  I  mean  this,  that  if  a  man  works  overiime  one  day  he  should 
stop  it  out  of  his  next  day's  work  if  possible,  or  at  all  events,  that  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour  to  an  actual  nine  he  should  only  work  54  hours  for  his  week  ; 
and  if  such  a  case  should  arise  that  working'  overtime  was  necessary,  it  should 
be  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  publicans  work  overfime  now,  they  apply  for 
an  extra  license.  Now,  I  am  goiniz  to  talk  of  a  rather  more  personal  matter. 
Something  cropped  up  here  last  week  in  reference  to  Messrs.  Maple's  firm  r 

2868.  C/iairman.~\  You  say  it  is  rather  a  personal  matter  ;  is  it  a  matter  that 
has  any  bearing  upon  the  trade  generally  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  has ;  at  all  events,  in  our  opinion  it  is  one  bearing  on  the  trade 
(50.)  N  N  2  generally. 
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generally.  When  I  say  a  personal  matter,  I  mean  simply  as  regards  one 
particular  firm. 

2869,  You  understand  that  tlie  Committee  are  sitting  to  inquire  inro  what  is 
commonly  called  tl  e  sweating  system,  its  causes  and  effects,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  desirable  that  you  should,  as  far  as  possible,  give  evidence  having  that  point 
in  view  ? 

I  quite  understand  that ;  and  though  1  used  the  word  "  personal,"  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  had  any  animus  at  all  against  Messrs.  Maple  ;  until,  I  think, 
last  Tuesday,  I  never  saw  Mr.  Maple  in  my  liie  ;  but  it  is  the  system  that  we  all 
know  exists  in  that  firm  in  reference  to  our  trade  which  has  been,  in  our  opinion, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  great  extension  of  the  sweating  system. 

2870.  Do  you  mean  that  a  different  system  exists  there  from  what  is 
customary  ? 

I  would  not  say  that;  but  I  know  more  of  that  system  in  that  firm  than  as  it 
exists  in  others ;  but  I  beheve  it  exists  in  others,  in  fact,  I  am  pretty  well  sure 
of  it.  If  it  were  confined  to  Messrs.  Maple's  firm,  I  think  there  would  be  not 
such  difficulty  in  our  getting  rid  of  it;  but,  unfortunately,"  it  has  so  permeated 
the  trade,  that  you  can  scarcely  say  where  it  exists  and  where  it  does  not  exist. 

2.S71.  What  is  the  system  you  object  to  ? 

The  system  I  object  to  is  the  system  of  a  reduction  of  the  price  after  the 
price  hiis  been  agreed  to.  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter  some  little 
time  ago,  and  1  found  that  every  person  who  had  dealt  with  Maple  said 
distinctly  that  they  always  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  when  thev  took  the 
work  home.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  about  it.  Of  course  this  has  come  to 
me  second-handed,  and  I  shall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  people  who 
told  me  so  to  tell  your  Lordships  the  same. 

287  2.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that,  having  contracted  to  do  the  work  for 
a  certain  price,  when  they  bring  it  in  to  deliver  it,  they  are  obliged  to  take  a 
lesser  price  ? 

Yes. 

2873.  Lord  Monksivell.^  That  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  r 
Only  by  investigating  the  matter. 

2874.  Lord  Thring.]  How  does  that  bear  on  the  sweating  system? 
It  tends  to  reduce  the  wages. 

2875.  But  1  understood  you  to  define  the  sweating  system  as  the  employ- 
ment of  commission  agents  and  the  subdivision  of  labour.  How  is  the  fact 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  particular  emj^loyer  deducts  a  certain  sum,  connected 
with  rlie  sweating  system  as  you  have  defined  it  ? 

If  it  were  not  through  the  sweating  system  these  people  would  not  have  to 
supply  the  furniture  to  Messrs.  Maple  or  others,  and  they  would  not  then  be 
liable  to  have  a  reduction  demanded  from  them. 

2876.  But  the  sweating  system  is  carried  on  by  many  empioyers  who  do  nut 
make  this  reduction,  I  presume  ? 

No  doubt. 

2877.  Then  how  does  the  fact  of  a  particular  firm  making  that  reduction 
bear  on  the  sweating  system  ? 

By  making  it  worse.  Because  if  a  man  agrees  to  make  an  article  for  a  certain 
price,  and  then  cannot  get  that  price,  the  price  of  it  is  so  much  reduced  that 
it  enables  that  particular  firm  which  adopts  these  practices,  to  sell  cheaper  than 
their  neighbours  ;  therefore  their  neighbours  require  to  have  theirs  brought 
down. 

2878.  Are  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  many  firms,  or  some  firms,  who,  though 
they  do  not  sweat,  make  a  reduction  ? 

I  never  heard  of  it. 

2879.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  But  is  it  not  the  practice  throughout  the  large 
concerns  in  the  furniture  trade  to  deduct  a  sum  of  money  foi-  payment  in  cash 
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instead  of,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  in  former  days,  a  deferred  payment  of  three 
months  r 

1  could  not  say  that  it  is,  or  that  it  is  not. 

•2880.  Hut  are  not  all  those  who  deal  with  Messrs.  Maple  and  these  other 
large  firms  perfectly  well  aware,  before  they  undertake  the  contract,  that  if 
they  are  paid  in  cash  the  discount  will  be  deducted  r 

As  I  understand  it,  tliey  do  not  know  what  deduction  is  likely  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  if  they  knew  it  was  a  deduction  of  2h,  or  5,  or  10  per  cent., 
they  could  allow  for  that. 

^i88i.  Do  they  ever  ask  before  they  take  a  job  what  deduction  will  be  made 
for  payment  in  cash  ? 
That  I  could  not  say. 

2882.  Chaii'man.']  You  mean  to  say  that  the  deduction  is  not  uniform  ? 
Yes. 

2883.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  you  know  that  of  your  ovvn  knowledge  that  there  is 
no  uniform  rule  of  deduction? 

No,  not  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  evidence  which  I  have  gathered. 

2884.  The  evidence  you  have  gathered  shows  that  they  deduct  capriciously, 
and  not  according  to  a  uniform  rule? 

Ves. 

2  88j.  Lord  MonkswelL]  Have  you  had  a  reduction  made  in  your  own  case  ? 
I  have  only  been  journeyman.    When  I  have  had  to  repeat,  a  job  I  have  had. 

to  make  it  sometimes  for  less. 

2886.  Ch".irman.'\  You  mean  that  when  a  man  understood  that  a  reduction 
of  5  per  cent,  was  to  be  taken  off  on  account  of  payment  in  cash,  possibly  he 
might  have  10  per  cent,  or  more  taken  off? 

Just  so. 

2887.  Earl  of  y^eri?/.]  You  speak  of  a  reduction  in  payment  after  tlie  price 
has  been  agreed  on  ? 

Yes. 

2888.  But  if  agreement  has  taken  place,  is  not  the  subsequent  reduction  a 
fraud  which  the  law  could  deal  with  ■ 

Unfortunately  very  few  wiitteii  agreements  take  jilace. 

2889.  Lord  Thring.']  But  why  is  not  a  verbal  agreement  valid  in  that  oase  ? 
The  difficulty  would  be,  I  think,  to  get  witnesses.    Besides,  your  Lordships 

will  understand  the  difference  of  position  between  those  who  attempt  to  make 
a  reduction,  and  those  who  have  to  submit  to  it.  If  a  man  is  waiting  for  his 
workmen  to  be  paid,  so  that  they  may  buy  their  food  for  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  week,  he  cannot  haggle  about  terms,  he  must  accept  them,  or  go  without 
his  money. 

2890.  The  deduction  is  always  made  in  a  particular  ca^^e  by  Messrs.  Maple? 
I  do  not  know  about  always. 

2891 .  But  very  generally  ? 
Very  generally. 

2892.  But  a  man  wiio  has  been  working  with  Maple  for  a  ye:ir  or  two,  do  you 
think  he  does  not  know  after  a  year  or  six  months'  experience  that  when  a 
particular  price  is  named,  it  means  that  a  different  price  will  be  given  in  cash  ? 

I  think  he  probabl/  would  know  it  meant  a  different  ])rice,  but  not  how 
mach  the  difference  would  be. 

2693,  And  that  you  will  prove  ? 
I  hope  to  prove  it. 

2S94.  Earl  of  Derhy.~\  Do  you  mean  if  Ise  were  to  say,  let  me  know  wliat 
I  shall  receive  in  cash,  they  would  not  tell  him  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  would  not. 

(50.)  N  N  3  280/;.  I  think 
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2895.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the  workmen  not  having  any  choice 
as  regards  bargains  which  he  might  consider  urifair  with  an  employi^r,  because 
there  is  so  much  surplus  labour  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent ;  that  is  the  way 
you  put  it  ? 

Yes. 

2896.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this,  that,  in  your  view,  no  contract  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed  in  this  kind  of  business  is  a  really  free  con- 
tract ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2897.  Then,  following  that  out,  does  it  not  come  to  this:  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  relation  of  contract  does  not  exist  between  those  two  parties  ? 

It  exists  in  so  far  that  it  is  binding  upon  the  workman  ;  but  the  freedom  of 
making  the  contract  is  all  on  one  side  ;  the  workmen's  necessities  are  played 
upon. 

2898.  Then  your  argument  comes  to  this,  that  somebody,  somehow,  ought 
to  interfere  to  prevent  the  workman  from  entering  into  contracts  which  are 
really  not  free  on  his  part  ? 

It  does  amount  to  that ;  and  the  way  in  which  I  think  it  could  be  brought 
about  is  by  placing  the  surplus  labour  in  employment  by  the  reduction  of  the 
hours. 

2890.  I  was  coming  to  that;  you  wish  to  make  it  an  offence  to  work  over- 
time ;  that  is  to  say,  to  work  more  than  54  hours  a  week  ? 
Yes,  or  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  hours. 

2900.  Do  you  think  those  workmen  who  are  in  good  employment  and  who 
are  working  more  than  54  hours  a  week,  and  who  are  making  a  good  thing  of 
it,  would  readily  consent  to  any  regulation  of  that  kind  ? 

Probably  not ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  the  freedom  to 
do  that  which  shall  not  injure  his  neighbour  ;  and  I  maintain  that  a  man  who 
is  working,  fully  employed  and  getting  good  wages,  is  injuring  his  neighbour 
who  is  not  fully  employed  and  is  getting  nothing.. 

2901.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  being  a  certain  amount  of  labour  required  in 
the  market,  if  a  man  works  more  than  nine  hours  he  is  taking  more  than  his 
share,  and  taking  away  somebody  else's  share ;  that  is  your  argument  ? 

It  is. 

2902.  But  then  suppose  the  surplus  of  labour  over  the  demand  to  be  con- 
siderable, why  do  you  draw  the  line  at  nine  hours  ;  would  it  not  equally  follow 
from  your  argument  that  if  there  is  only  enough  work  to  give  six  hours  all 
round  men  ought  to  be  limited  to  six  hours  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

2903.  And  do  you  accept  that  result  ? 

Yes  ;  if  there  were  only  sufficient  to  give  a  man  four  hours,  I  would  accept 
that  result, 

2904.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  work  for 
more  than  that  number  of  hours  which,  being  divided  among  the  whole  number 
of  workmen  unemployed,  would  form  the  average  ? 

I  do. 

2905.  And  you  would  apply  that,  not  only  to  persons  who  are  working  for 
employers,  but  to  those  who  are  working  for  "themselves 

As  far  as  possible. 

2906.  And  you  say  that  the  homes  of  workmen  who  are  working  for  them- 
selves ought  to  be  registered  and  inspected  in  the  same  manner  as  factories  ? 

Not  the  homes ;  the  rooms  in  which  they  work. 

2907.  Even  if  those  rooms  are  part  of  their  homes  ? 
Yes,  if  they  are  part  of  their  homes. 

2908.  Do 
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2908.  Do  you  agree  with  a  'wifuess  who  appeared  here  on  a  former  day,  who 
would  forbid  anyone  working  except  in  a  registered  factory  or  workshop  ? 

Yes;  I  think  that  all  workshops  or  factories  should  be  registered. 

2909.  But  we  had  it  stated  here,  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  working  men  that  no  work  in  private  houses  should  be  allowed  ;  that  it 
should  all  be  carried  on  in  registered  factories  or  workshops  ;  would  you  concur 
in  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  could  go  so  far  as  that ;  private  houses  would  practically, 
under  my  suggestion,  become  registered  workshops. 

2910.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  About  the  question  of  the  deduction;  do  you  know 
what  the  practice  in  the  trade  was  some  years  ago  as  to  the  time  when  they 
made  these  payments;  was  the  payment  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  or  was  it 
postponed  ? 

I  really  could  not  say.  My  impression  is  that  it  always  has  been  paid  on  the 
dehvery  of  goods  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  I  come  to  that  conclusion 
in  this  way  :  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  work  under  those  conditions 
are  not  in  a  position  to  allow  payments  to  stand  over. 

291 1.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  practice 
of  the  trade  ? 

1  think  not. 

2912.  Chairman.]  You  had  not  finished  your  statement,  had  you  ? 

I  have  very  little  remaining,  I  think.  The  only  other  thing  is  in  reference 
to  the  registiation  of  workshops.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Arnold  \Vhite  in  reference  to  charging  a  fee  for  registration.  I  think  there 
are  many  small  employers  who  employ  one  or  two  men,  where  this  fee  would 
snuff  them  out.  Where  they  are  really  legitimate  employers;  that  is,  where 
they  W(>rk  directly  for  customers,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  tiie  way  to  better 
the  trade,  to  snutf  them  out ;  but  I  would  insist  on  a  very  heavy  fine  foi'  non- 
registration. 

2913.  Have  you  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  before  we  ask  you 
some  questions  ? 

.  I  ihink  I  have  gone  pretty  well  thi  ough  the  points  which  I  intended  my 
statement  to  deal  with. 

2914.  There  are  two  technical  points  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  clear  up 
for  me  ;  you  spoke  about  a  black  walnut  cabinet,  and  you  stated  that  it  was 
very  thinly  veneered  on  deal  ? 

Yes. 

2915.  I  want  to  know  what  is  understood  by  a  black  walnut  cabinet  in  the 
trade  ;  it  is  not  understood  to  be  made  of  solid  black  walnut,  is  it  ? 

According  to  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it,  I  presume  the  customer  would  esti- 
mate it ;  that  customer  had  paid  a  price  for  a  good  article. 

2916.  But  "  a  black  walnut  cabinet";  what  is  understood  in  the  trade  by 
that  ? 

By  a  black  walnut  cabinet  we  should  understand  a  cabinet  principally  made 
of  solid  black  walnut  wood ;  we  certainly  do  not  understand  that  the  doors 
would  be  made  of  deal  and  veneered  on  both  sides. 

2917.  What  would  they  be  made  of? 

Mosi  probably  of  solid  black  walnut.  That  would  be  a  cheaper  way  of 
making  it  than  to  be  made  of  mahogany  and  veneered  on  both  sides,  because 
mahogany  is  really  more  expensive  than  black  walnut.  When  we  speak  of  a 
black  wainut  cabinet  we  mean  one  that  is  made  principally  of  solid  black  walnut, 
American  walnut ;  of  course  we  do  not  understand  by  that  that  the  whole  of 
the  job  is  made  of  black  walnut.  For  instance,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cabinet  would  be  of  pine,  the  back  would  be  most  likely  of  pine,  unless  ordered 
otherwise,  certainly  for  a  covering  with  plush. 

(50.)  '  N  N  4  2918.  You 
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2918.  You  spoke  about  a  garret  master  ;  will  you  describe  what  you  mean 
by  a  garret  master  ? 

A  garret  master  is  one  who  works  for  himself  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
supplies  goods  t(j  dealers  either  in  the  Curtain-road  or  the  West  End  of  London. 
That  man  that  made  the  sideboards  is  termed  a  garret  master.  They  work  as 
ong  a-j  they  feel  disposed,  and  they  buy  all  the  material  necessary  to  manufac- 
ture the  article  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  then  they  take  it  out  on  the 
hawk  to  sell  it,  that  is,  they  take  it  out  to  dealers,  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another,  until  they  manage  to  dispose  of  it  at  some  price  or  other.  The)'- 
generally,  indeed  very  often,  dispose  of  it  for  almost  the  cost  price  of  the 
material,  just  a  trifle  over  and  som.etimes  even  a  trifle  under. 

2919.  They  do  not  make  the  goods  on  orders  received,  but  make  them  and 
try  and  sell  them,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Yes.  Of  course  some  of  them  may  eventually  get  orders  by  disposing  of 
an  article  to  a  broker's  shop. 

2920.  How  many  men  and  women  and  children  are  these  men  accustomed 
to  employ  ? 

That  I  could  not  say,  ihey  vary  so  much.  This  man  had  two  sons  of  his  own 
and  a  man.  That  other  man  making  the  drawers  had  three  boys  working  under 
him.  The  people  where  the  three  women  and  the  two  men  were  at  work  I 
helieve  to  be  in  one  family  ;  it  is  generally  worked  by  the  family,  I  think,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  would  be  a  man  and  his  son,  and  perhaps 
his  wife  helping  him,  particularly  in  the  small  toilet-glass  making.  In  this 
common  loilet-glass  making  you  find  the  whole  family  employed,  even  down  to 
the  little  children  assisting  in  glass-papering  the  wood.  # 

2921.  Do  you  think  a  great  many  of  the  articles  made  in  these  places  find 
their  way  eventually  to  the  large  houses  in  the  West  End  ? 

Many  of  them. 

2922.  And  how  many  hands  do  they  pass  through  ? 

They  probably  pass  through  tliree  hands  in  getting  to  the  West  End  ;  some- 
times they  go  direct. 

2923.  You  spoke  of  large  firms  manufacturing  nothing;  are  there  many  firms 
to  which  that  remark  applies  ? 

Many. 

2924.  What  firms  ;  would  that  be  true  of  a  firm  like  Gillow,  for  instance  ? 
Gillow  manufacture  part  of  what  they  sell.    Messr.s.  Maple  have  commenced 

to  manufactnre  a  part.  M;iny  of  those  firms  that  sell  in  Tottenham  Court- 
road  do  not  keep  a  single  cabinet-maker  at  work,  except  for  repairing  and  going 
out  to  fit  up  the  work  that  they  sell.  I  think  there  is  no  firm  in  existence  that 
manufactures  the  whole  of  the  furniture  they  sell. 

2925.  There  are  firms  in  existence  that  mannfacture  none,  you  say? 
Yes,  many. 

2Q26.  You  spoke  about  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  lately? 
Yes. 

2927.  And  you  said  that  in  former  days  it  was  carried  on  by  firms  who,  as  I 
understood  you,  constructed  all  the  articles  on  their  own  premises  by  their  own 
workncen.    When  did  this  change  take  place? 

The  change  has  been  so  gradual  that  I  really  could  not  tell  you  when  it  took 
,place. 

2928.  When  you  speak  of  former  times,  about  what  time  do  you  mean? 
Over  20  years  ago. 

2929.  And  since  then  the  change  has  been  gradual  ? 

It  has  been  gradual.  I  think  one  reason  which  I  stated  just  now  has  partly 
been  the  cause  of  the  gradual  change,  and  that  was,  workmen  being  too  anxious 
to  better  their  position  by  working  for  trade  buyers  instead  of  working  for 
people  who  supply  customers  direct. 

2930.  In 
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2930.  In  other  wcrds,  by  competition  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves ? 

Yes,  by  competition  on  the  p;iit  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
L'93i.  Eas  foreign  competition  come  into  play  at  all? 

It  has  come  into  play,  but  I  do  not  think  to  any  serious  extent,  so  as  to  bring 
us  down  to  the  level  at  which  we  arr  now. 

295:.  You  (!o  not  consider  thut  that  aflPects  the  trade? 
It  does  affect  the  trade. 

•-•933.  But  not  materially  ? 

Not  to  any  material  extent.  We  have  an  enormous  number  of  foreigners 
\A  orking-  in  the  trade,  but  the  competition  iVom  them  is  not  more  keen  than 
English  competition. 

2934.  What  are  some  foreigners,  Jews  r 

Germans  and  French  and  Jews  as  well ;  the  Jews  are  principally  at  the  East 
End. 

2935.  Is  the  tendency  in  the  trade  generally  towards  minute  sub-division  of 
the  work  r 

Yes. 

293*1.  I  mean  that  one  man  formerly  completed  an  article  which  is  now  done 
by  a  number  of  men  : 

A  man  usually  completes  an  article  now ;  in  these  shops  they  take  so  much 
for  the  job,  all  the  work ;  but  the  sub-division  comes  in  here,  that  where  a  man 
formerly  could  make  any  article  of  furniture  require(J,  now  he  usually  in  these 
shops  only  makes  one  article,  year  alter  year,  time  after  time  ;  he  makes  a  chair, 
or  a  table,  or  a  washstand  and  table  (they  generally  go  together),  or  a  hatstand, 
and  could  not  make  anything  else.  I  think  one  great  cause  of  that  has  been 
the  almost  total  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  t>y^tem.  There  is  scarcely  a 
legally  bi/und  a|>nrentice  in  London  now  at  the  present  moment.  Boys  go  to 
the  shops  as  errand  boys,  to  sweep  uj)  the  shavings  and  run  errands  for  the 
man,  ;ind  in  a  little  while,  as  they  get  biggcM"  and  stronger  they  gi^t  a  jack  plane 
|)ut  into  their  hands,  and  they  as-ist  that  man  on  any  pai'licular  job  he  may  be 
working  on,  and  so  they  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  they  can  only 
make  one  article,  and  a  veiy  inferior  article,  when  they  get  turned  on  to  tho 
market  themselves. 

2937.  You  spoke  also  about  the  competition  in  the  country,  that  work  is  sent 
down  into  the  country  to  be  done  ;  and  you  spoke  about  as  good  an  article 
being  made  in  the  country  and  made  cheaper  than  in  London? 

Yes. 

2938.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Not  when  it  is  done  by  a  firm  who  have  a  faetory  in  the  country  of  their 
own;  but  there  is  as  much  sweating  done  in  the  country  us  there  is  in  London. 
In  one  of  the  west  of  England  towns,  Barnstaple,  for  instance,  ihere  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  done  ;  there  is  a  large  factory  there  that  has  no  connection  (when  I 

i  say  ''  No,"  1  believe  it  has  none  at  all)  with  any  private  customers  whatever  ; 
they  send  the  whole  of  their  production  to  the  London  mark:^t,  or  nearly  the 

j  whole  of  it,  to  supply  the  dealers. 

2939.  Lord  Clinton.']  What  trade  is  that  in  ? 

Cabinet-makers.  They  send  the  furniture  that  ihey  manufacture  to  the 
dealers  in  London. 

294M.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  mean  by  "  dealers  "? 

Tne  large  shops  such  as  Maple,  Shoolbred,  Hewetson  and  Thexton,  Oetz- 
mann,  &c. 

2941.  Wl  en  you  spoke  of  the  advantages  which  you  think  might  be  derived 
from  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  I  suppose  you  meant  to  extend  that  ail  over 
the  country  '{ 

Yes ;  it  would  be  useless  else. 

(50.)  O  O  2942.  How 
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2942.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  society  ? 

The  whole  of  the  cabin et-makeis'  societies  in  London  number  something 
under  1,000  members,  against  33,000,  as  Mr.  Burnett  stated  as  the  number  of 
eabinet-makers  in  Londo;i. 

2943.  You  have  only  1,000  out  of  33,000  belonging  to  any  trade  association? 
Less  than  1,000. 

2944.  When  you  spoke  of  "  society  wages,"  what  did  you  mean  ? 

Wages  generally  recognised  by  the  societies  (there  are  five  distinct  societies 
in  London),  tiiat  is,  9^/.  per  hour. 

2945.  How  is  that  rate  struck  ? 

It  was  struck  in  1872  i>r  1873  ;  in  1872,  I  think.  There  was  an  agitation 
then  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  prices  of  piece-work,  and  1  d.  per  hour 
rise  in  the  day-work  wages.  It  was  raised  from  8  d.  to  9  d.  without  a  strike, 
and  the  10  \)fv  cent,  was  granted  on  the  piece-work  as  well;  but  since  that 
10  per  cent,  has  been  granted,  the  reduction  in  the  price  really  paid  for  the 
work,  through  disorganisation,  the  men  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  prices, 
has  been  so  great  that,  as  I  ■>tated  before,  we  have  to  work  nf>w  30  per  cent, 
harder  to  e^irn  the  wages  we  could  earn  in  1873. 

2946.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  apparently  so  few  men  belonging 
to  those  five  associations  ? 

One  n  ason  by  which  I  acount  for  it  is  that  we  have  been  so  few  in  number 
that  our  contributions  have  been  obliged  to  be  so  heavy  to  meet  our  liabilities 
that  some  men  have  not  been  able  to  afford  it.  Another  reason  is  that  some 
men  earn  so  little  money  per  week  that  they  say  they  cannot  afford  it ;  and 
the  principal  reason  is  general  apathy  of  the  workmen. 

2947.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  garret- 
masters'  workshops  or  other  workshops  r 

In  the  garret-inasteis'  v\orksliops  there  are  certainly  no  sanitary  arrangements 
at  all.  When  I  spoke  of  the  case  in  which  a  man,  two  boys,  and  a  workman 
were  making-  these  sideboards,  the  room  had  evidently  not  been  whitewashed  for 
years  ;  it  was  as  black  as  a  man's  hat. 

2948.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  to  your  knowledge  women  and  boys 
under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  ? 

And  girls. 

2949.  Working  illegal  hours  ? 

Working  hours  that  would  be  illegal  if  they  were  under  the  Factory  Act 

2950.  And  in  fact  the  chief  cause,  as  1  gather  from  you,  of  the  evils  in  the 
trade  that  you  complain  of  is  competition  among  the  workmen  themselves  ? 

One  of  the  causes  ;  not  the  chief.  I  think  the  chief  cause  is  the  sub-con- 
tracting. 

2951.  But  does  not  that  result  from  the  other  ? 

A  good  many  of  these  men  have  gone  in  as  garret-masters  ;  they  do  not 
come  under  sub-contracting,  because  tliey  very  rarely  get  orders,  though  it  has 
a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  price  of  tlie  contracting. 

2g52.  You  mentioned  at  the  commencent  of  your  evidence  a  case,  I  think, 
where  there  had  been  three  or  four  sub-contractors ;  is  that  beginning  from  an 
order  from  one  of  these  lar^e  firms  ? 

Beginning  from  an  order  from  a  customer  to  one  of  the  large  firms. 

2953.  Given  out  by  the  large  firms  to  somedody  else  working  in  their 
employ  ? 

Yes. 

2954.  And  given  out  bv  him  to  somebody  else,  and  so  on  ? 
Yes. 

2955.  Two  or  three  men  intervening  ? 

Four  intervening ;  first  the  large  firm,  then  the  sub-contracting  firm,  then 

another 
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another  sub-contracting  firm,  then  the  foreman  of  the  last-named,  and  then  the 
workman  ;  five  altogether. 

2956.  And  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  at  all  a  common  thing? 

Frequently;  I  could  mention  other  cases  where  it  happens  three  or  four 
tin:es 

2957.  Lord  Thrinfjf.]  I  understand  you  object  to  a  cabinet-maker  wishing  to 
better  himself? 

No. 

21958.  1  understand  vou  to  say  that  a  skilled  workman  ou2;ht  not  to  produce 
more  work,  or  work  more  hours,  than  a  man  who  is  not  equally  skilled  ? 
A  skilled  woi  kmau  does  not  require  ro  work  so  long  as  an  unskilled  one. 

2959.  But  suppose  he  wishes  to  work  longer,  and  therefore  makes  more 
money  ;  you  oi  ject  to  that  ? 

Ct  rtainly  ;  because  he  is  doing  an  injury  to  a  fe'lnw  man. 

2960.  According  to  that,  if  I  work  harder  than  you  I  do  an  injury  to  you  ? 
No  ;  if  a  man  has  the  ability  to  work  harder  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 

not. 

2961.  "Fhen  I  misunderstood  you  altogether;  1  understood  yon  to  say  that 
you  object  altogether  to  one  man  in  the  cabinet  trade  working  harder  and 
earning  more  money  than  another  man  ? 

No ;  I  object  to  a  man  working  longer  hours. 

29' 2.  You  do  not  object,  if  he  can  do  more  work  in  a  less  number  of  hours, 
to  his  doing  it  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  objection  would  be  any  good. 

2963.  Supposing  you  can  do  as  much  in  one  hour  as  I  can  do  in  five  hours, 
you  woul  I  not  object  to  our  working  an  equal  number  of  hours,  though  you 
would  do  five  times  as  much  as  I  should  '! 

You  are  putting  a  case  that  is  an  impossibility. 

2964.  I  will  take  a  less  extreme  case  and  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good 
woikman  ( ould  do  as  much  in  one  hour  as  a  bad  workman  could  do  in  two 
hours,  therefore  he  would  do  in  the  same  number  of  hours  double  as  much  as 
the  other  man  ;  do  you  object  to  A.  doing  double  as  much  as  B.,  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  ? 

It  I  happened  to  be  B.  I  should  object  to  it  very  stroni^ly,  if  I  were  in  the 
same  shop  with  A.;  but  I  do  not  see  that  in  theory  we  could  object  to  one  man 
working  harder  or  earning  more  money  than  another.  What  I  objected  to  was 
a  man  aftenipting  to  better  himself  by  entering  into  what  I  consider  to  be  un- 
fair competition  with  another  man.  If  I,  as  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker,  wish 
to  better  myself  by  getting  legitimate  trade  from  ciistomers,  I  do  not  see  that  I 
should  be  doing  any  injury  10  others;  but  if  I  wish  to  do  it  by  cutting  the 
throat  of  some  other  trade-working  employer,  I  am  doing  a  great  evil. 

2905.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  supposing  tliat  there  was  a  certain 
quantity  of  labour  to  be  performed,  you  thought  the  hours  ought  to  be  reduced 
from  eight  to  six,  or  to  any  number  necessary,  so  that  each  man  might  have  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  labour  ? 

An  equal  chance  of  labour. 

29t)f).  But  then  supposing  one  man  could  do  double  as  much  as  the  other, 
you  do  not  object  to  that ;  but  that  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  r 

I  do  not  see  that  any  objection  to  that  would  be  any  good,  because  you  could 
not  compel  a  man  not  to  work  to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength.  That,  of  course, 
takes  place  now  under  the  present  system,  and  that  has  the  result,  with  the 
wurkmg  a  1  mger  number  of  hours,  of  throwing  a  certain  number  of  people  out 
of  employment.  If  we  so  reduced  the  number  of  hr)urs  all  round,  that  the  work 
would  put  these  people  into  employment,  the  fact  of  a  man  still  working  harder 
than  Ins  neighbour  would  not  alter  the  result,  because  he  does  so  now,  the 

(^0.)  O  O  2  result 
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result  is  that  there  are  so  many  men  out  of  woik.  It  is  a  purely  tlieoretical 
point,  I  think. 

2967.  I'heii  with  respect  to  the  "  apathy"  of  the  workmen,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  may  bo  attributed  to  the  fact  that  EngHshmen  Hke  to  have  iheir  own 
way,  and  earn  as  much  money  as  they  can,  without  being  interfered  with  by 
other  people  : 

It  may  be  so  ;  but  \  generally  fin- 1  that  a  trade  society  has  put  no  serious 
restriction  on  anybody. 

2968-  9.  I  thought  you  told  Lord  Derby  that  you  did  wish  to  have  most  serious 
restrictions  put  on;  that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  diminished  till  the  whole 
work  was  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  workmen  ? 

Not  tlirough  the  trade  societies,  but  by  law. 

2970.  That  is  stronger  still.  You  wish,  as  I  understand  it,  a  law  to  be  made 
that  when  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  laboui-,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  men, 
that  labour  should  be  equally  distributed  ? 

Yes. 

2971.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  quantity  of  labour,  and  the  quantity  of 
men,  amongst  whom  it  was  to  be  <h'stributed  ? 

Somewhat  in  this  way;  we  find  at  present,  by  taking  the  leturns  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  that  since  18/4  thtre  has  not  been  one  sinole  trade  that  has 
been  represented  at  the  I  rades  Union  Congress  that  has  been  fully  employed 
throughout  one  particular  year.  Wc  have  gone  on  gradually  from  bad  to  \»oise. 
There  are  more  peojile  out  of  employment;  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  less  work; 
there  is  more  work  laeing  done  now  in  England  than  ever  theie  wms  befoie,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  normal  position  is,  that  every  trade  has  a  certain  number  of 
men  over  and  above  the  amount  of  employment  that,  under  the  present  number 
of  hours,  is  available  for  them. 

2972.  Hut  then  1  understand  that  you  \vi>h  10  restrict  this  number  of  hours 
bv  law  ? 

'  Yes. 

2973.  And  yet  you  do  not  call  that  a  serious  restriction  ? 

I  understood  you  to  mean  that  you  thought  the  'eason  why  men  did  not  join 
trade  societies  was,  the  restriction  of  the  trade  soci(  ties  upon  them  ;  and  in 
answer  to  that,  I  said  I  have  not  found  that  the  restrictions  of  the  trade 
societies  were  very  severe. 

2974.  But  supposing  you  had  this  severe  law  which  you  have  proposed,  would 
it  be  pleasing  to  those  many  workmen  who  wish  to  work  as  many  hours  as  they 
like  r 

]f  it  were  not  pleasing  it  would  only  be  just. 

2975.  Why  just? 

Because  every  man  has  a  right  to  live.  If  I  am  doing  a  double  number  of 
hours,  and  my  neighbour  is  doing  none  at  all,  I  am  not  acting  just  to  him. 

2976.  I  thought  you  s<iid  if  you  were  much  more  skilful  than  I  were,  you 
do  not  wish  10  prevent  your  skill  producing  a  good  deal  more  produce  than  my 
deficient  skill  could  produce? 

But  if  I,  being  skilful,  am  working  12  hours  a  (\dy,  and  you  working  none  at 
all,  and  1  am  by  law  bound  to  reduce  my  12  hours  to  8,  I  necessarily  provide 
you  with  something  over  four  hours'  work,  you  being  less  skilful. 

2977.  You  say  it  is  extremely  wrong  that  manufacturers  should  have  goods 
which  are  not  made  in  their  own  workshops.  But  supposing  i  do  not;  sup- 
posing 1  give  you  a  certain  job  to  do,  and  guarantee  your  goods  to  the  public 
as  being  exactly  the  same  as  I  make  myself,  and  1  know  them  to  be  the  same, 
what  is  the  difference  ? 

I  should  like  to  ask,  my  Lord,  how  you  are  going  to  know  they  are  the  same? 

2978.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  anybody  of  sufficient  knowledge,  by 
examining  the  goods,  could  tell  whether  they  were  equally  well  made  ? 

They 
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Thev  could  tell  whether  they  were  equally  well  made,  but  they  could  not  tell 
what  the  material  was  while  the  thing  was  new.  The  same  thing  would  apply 
to  what  was  stated  here  in  reference  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  where  a  firm  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  I  think  it  was,  said  that  the  workmanship  was  gua- 
ranteed, w^hen  they  knew  nothing  at  all  as  to  either  the  quality  of  the  leather 
that  was  put  into  it,  or  where  the  work  was  done.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the 
cabinet  trade. 

2979.  But  is  it  possible  that  a  skilled  person  cannot  teU  the  quality  of  the 
leather  in  shoes  ? 

They  could  telL  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent ;  but  you  see  it  does  not  pay 
them  to  tell. 

2980.  But  if  I  get  goods  manufactured  by  you,  and  I  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  them  properly,  and  guarantee  them  under  my  name  as  being  equally 
good  as  those  manufactured  by  myself,  whom  do  I  wrong  ? 

You  wrong  both  your  customer  and  your  workpeople. 

2981.  Why? 

Because  the  intermediate  man  has  to  get  a  profit. 

2982.  You  do  not  wrong  the  customer  ? 

Yes  ;  he  pays  more  than  he  would  do  if  you  manufactured  it  yourself,  pro- 
viding the  work  is  the  same  quality. 

2983.  Why  does  be  pay  more  ? 

Because  he  has  to  provide  for  the  sub-contractor's  profit. 

2984.  That  is  the  profit  that  I,  the  manufacturer,  make? 
No  ;  the  sub- contractor  has  a  profit. 

2985.  But  the  customer  is  only  injured  by  the  fact  that  he  pays  more  ? 
In  that  case ;  but  that  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  seldom  happens. 

2986  Earl  of  Onsloiv?  Your  principal  grievance  is  that  by  reason  of  this 
cheaper  reanufacture,  and  by  reason  of  the  sweating  system,  the  wages  of  the 
cabinet-makers  have,  in  some  cases,  been  reduced  from  9  d.  io  Q  d.  per  hour  ? 

In  some  cases  to  very  much  less  than  that. 

2987.  What  is  the  lowest? 

The  lowest  1  have  come  across  has  been  3  d. 

2  )88.  But  those  cases  are  very  exceptional? 
No. 

2989.  Threepence  an  hour,  working  10  hours  a  day,  would  be  2  6  c?.  a  day  ? 
Yes. 

2990.  And  do  you  consider  that  a  starvation  wage  ? 

1  should  for  a  mechanic  who  has  to  provide  20  /.  worth  of  tools,  and  serve  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship. 

2991.  You  know  in  an  agricultural  district  2  s.  6  c?.  a  day  is  considered  a  fair 
wage  ? 

Yes  ;  and  I  k row  also  that  2  s.  Qd.di  day  in  an  agricultural  district  will  go  as 
far  as  10     a  day  in  London. 

2992.  You  had  a  grievance,  I  think,  against  the  purchasers  of  furniture 
because  they  in  so  many  cases  now-a-days  wish  to  have  an  estimate  first  of  all? 

Yes. 

2993.  But  is  it  not  the  concern  entirely  of  the  purchaeer  whether  he  sees 
that  there  is  a  proper  specificatiun  for  the  work  which  he  wishes  to  have 
estimated  for  ? 

I  do  not  object  to  a  specification. 

2994.  But  may  not  the  specification  include  the  work  which  is  to  be  done 
upon  the  goods,  and  the  manner  of  the  work  ? 

It  seldom  does. 

(50.)  O  O  3  2995.  But 
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2905.  But  it  is  Ills  own  look  out  if  he  gets  bad  work  done  for  a  cheap  rate  ? 
To  a  gr(  at  extent  it  is  his  own  look  out,  because  he  could  insert  a  clause  to 
guarantee  the  quality  of  the  work  ;  but  that  is  very  rarely  done. 

2996.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wished  the  extension  of  the  Factories 
Act  to  some  of  these  workshops  in  which  young  boys  under  16  are  employed  ? 

YtM. 

2997.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  those  workshops  would  come  under  the 
Factory  Act  now? 

They  do  not ;  they  should  do,  of  course. 

2998.  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware,  as  a  fact  of  law,  that  in  eveiy  work- 
shop in  Aviiich  young  persons  under  18  are  employed,  they  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Factory  Act  ? 

Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

2999.  T^'ien  'S  it  not  rather  this  :  that  you  complain  that  the  factory  inspector 
does  not  visit  them,  rather  than  that  thev  do  not  come  under  the  Factory 
Act  ? 

They  are  not  registered,  the  majority  of  them,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
factory  inspector  is  to  find  them  out. 

3000.  But  is  there  any  provision  now  for  registering  workshops  ? 
1  could  not  say. 

.•^.00 1 .  I  sujipose  you  know  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  society 
of  which  you  are  secretary? 
1  think  so. 

30:  2.  Do  3'ou  think  that  they  would  agree  with  you  as  to  the  desirability  of 
shoriening  the  hours  of  labour  ? 

I  not  only  think  that  thev  would,  but  they  have  done  so. 

300^  And  is  it  the  general  opinion  of  the  working  men  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  ? 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  there  certainly  are  indica- 
tions that  the  generality  of  them  are  in  favour  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour. 

3004.  You  think  that  if  such  a  proposition  were  made  in  Parliament,  it  would 
receive  the  almost  universal  support  of  working  men  ;  is  that  so  ? 

That  I  could  not  say  ;  working  men  are  such  funny  cattle  to  deal  with. 

3005.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  told  us  just  now  that  whereas  formerly  au  artizan 
wa-  in  the  haiiit  of  making  a  vaiiety  of  articles,  he  is  now  generally  confined  to 
the  making  of  a  single  article,  and  does  not  know  how  to  make  others  r 

Very  frequently. 

3006.  As  a  consequence  of  perpetually  going  through  the  same  process,  is  he 
not  more  expeditious  and  more  skilful  in  doing  that  piece  of  work  ? 

More  expeditious  ;  he  has  not  time  to  be  more  skilfid  ;  he  has  nat  time  to  do 
the  work  properly. 

3007.  i-ut  whether  it  be  that  the  work  is  done  quicker  or  that  it  is  done 
better,  production  is  more  effective  when  each  man  does  confine  himself  to  the 
n.aking  of  a  single  article  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

More  effective  by  turning  out  a  greater  quantity,  it  must  be  so. 

3008.  And  as  a  consequence  of  turning  out  a  greater  quantity,  it  is  turned  out 
nnore  cheaply? 

Yes. 

3(  09.  And  I  presume  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  articles  made  in 
the  trade  which  you  are  referring  to  are  articles  used  by  the  poorer  classes  r 

No  ;  the  articles  I  am  referring  to  are  not  used  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  they 
are  used  by  the  middle  class  and  retired  tradesmen,  up  to  the  highest. 

3010.  At  any  rate,  they  are  used  by  classes  to  whom  the  difference  between 
7  I.  and  4  I.  may  be  material ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Possibly  so  in  some  cases.  3011.  I  did 
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301  I.  I  did  not  quite  understand  how  you  propose  to  ^et  rid  of  middle-men 
and  sub-Contractors  ;  tliat  I  understand  to  be  your  principal  object? 

Yes;  that  was  one  point  T  intended  to  have  spoken  of  in  my  statement,  but  it 
slipped  my  memory.  I  should  supgest  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  should 
be  enforced  as  much  in  trades  at  home  as  it  is  in  imported  goods ;  that  if  a 
tradesman  mak^s  a  false  description  of  ^oods,  iie  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
fraud.  For  instance,  it  I  have  an  order  from  a  customer  to  manulactine  an 
article  of  furniture,  and  I  give  it  to  some  one  else  to  do,  yet  I  tell  that  customer 
thai  1  made  it,  or  that  it  was  made  on  my  own  premises,  that  I  should  be  liable 
to  prosecution  for  fraud. 

30 1  2.  You  would  not  allow  a  master  to  put  his  name  or  stamp  upon  an  article 
as  guaranteeing  it,  unless  it  be  made  upon  his  own  premises? 

I  ilo  not  understand  that  a  name  oi  a  firm  simply  means  that  they  guarantee 
the  article.  If  we  find  the  name  of  a  man  on  an  article  of  furniture,  it  gives  the 
public  the  impression  that  it  was  made  by  that  manufacturer. 

3013.  Then  would  you  compel  the  maker  who  might  be  working  on  his  own 
account  to  put  his  name  and  mark  upon  it? 

It  would  be  so,  in  my  opinion;  but  the  question  of  compelling  it  is  a  difficult 
one. 

3014.  Now,  in  reference  to  your  proposals  as  to  limitation  of  hours  of  labour, 
I  take  it  that  tliey  come  to  this  :  that  il  two  men  want  work,  and  there  is  only 
work  for  one,  the  one  who  has  got  the  work  is  bound  to  do  only  half  a  day's 
work,  in  order  that  the  other  may  have  the  other  hall"? 

It  would  come  to  that  eventually,  no  doul)t. 

3015.  Under  tiiat  system,  supposing  it  to  he  adopted,  do  not  you  think  that 
the  articles  produced  would  become  more  expensive? 

It  might  possibly  so  be  ;  but  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  tiie 
sweating  system,  it  would  not  he  more  expensive  to  the  customer. 

3016.  Then,  perhaps,  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you  desire  to  limit  foreign 
importation,  if  you  found  that  these  restrictions  increased  the  cost  of  articles 
produced  at  home? 

I  do  not  think  those  i-estrictions  would  increase  the  cost ;  and,  as  regards 
restricting  the  im[)ortation  ot  foreign  labour,  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. 

3017.  Lord  Clinton,^  Vou  spoke  of  the  sweating  system  in  the  cabinet  trade 
bemg  extended  to  the  country  ? 

It  exists  in  the  country  ;  1  do  not  know  whether  it  has  extended  to  it, 

3018.  And  you  mentioned  Barnstaple? 
Ves. 

3019.  \\  ere  you  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge: 

1  am  a  Devonshire  man.  I  do  not  know  Barnstaple;  but  I  know  the 
deaUngs  of  some  of  ihe  Barnstaple  firms. 

3020.  Is  that  under  the  sub-contract  system  you  spoke  of? 
Ves,  generally. 

302 1 .  In  the  cabinet  trade  in  Barnstaple  ? 
Yes. 

3022.  You  said  that  some  years  ago,  in  18/3,  I  think  it  was,  you  could  earn 
71.  8  s.  Qd.,  by  making  a  6-foot  wardrohe? 

Yes. 

3023.  And  now  only  4  I.  10  s.  1 
Yes,  Al.  \0  s.  Q  d.' 

3024.  Do  you  know  the  selling  price  of  the  article  at  those  different  dates? 
No,  I  could  not  say. 

3025.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  one  is  cheaper  than  the  other  ? 
No. 

(bO.)  O  O  4  3026.  As 
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3026.  As  lo  an  estimate,  you  object  to  a  customer  asking  the  price  of  an 
iirticle  before  he  orders  it  ? 

I  think  the  noble  l..>rd  has  somewhat  misunderstood  my  objection.  If  I 
have  a  sketch  made  of  an  article  of  furniture  T  require,  and  give  it  to  a 
responsible  firm,  I  should  have  a  right  to  ask  what  they  would  make  it  for ;  but 
if  they  give  me  a  fair  price,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  of  a  customer  to  insist  on 
a  reduction.  I  am  working  on  a  job  now,  when  I  am  in  the  shop,  where  a  fair 
estimate  (in  which  J,  and  many  others,  estimated  for  the  labour)  was  put  on 
accordin"  to  the  Mood.  I  know  the  whole  of  the  transactions  from  bottom  to 
top  ;  and  while  the  material  was  estimated  for  fairly,  and  the  ordinary  profit  of 
the  firm  was  added  to  the  estimate  of  cost,  the  customer  required  the  job  to  be 
carried  out  to  specifications,  and  yet  thought  that  the  estimate  was  very  high 
indeed.  You  could  not  knock  anything  off  the  material  ;  the  firm  would  not 
knock  anything  off  from  the  profit;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  difference 
had  to  come  out  of  the  labour.  Tiiat  is  generally  what  it  results  in,  the  cutting 
down  of  labour. 

3027.  And  the  manufacturer  gets  a  lower  profit? 
No ;  the  workman  is  the  one  out  of  whom  it  comes. 

3028.  If  a  customer  says,  "I  must  have  it  at  a  reduction  of  price,"  you  say 
it  comes  off  the  labour  ? 

Yes,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  man  must 
live,  and  in  order  to  live,  he  must  scamp  his  work. 

3029.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  You  say  that  under  1,000  belong  to  the  association 
in  your  trade  ? 

Yes. 

3030.  Do  these  other  men  belong  to  any  other  union  ? 
No. 

3031.  Is  that  partly  because  of  disinclination  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
employ  men  who  belong  to  a  union  ? 

1  do  not  think  so ;  they  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  job. 

3032.  Lord  Monkswell.^  One  question  about  middlemen.  You  say  that  the 
middleman  raises  ihe  price  to  the  buyer;  why  do  you  suppose  the  manufac- 
turer employs  a  middleman  ;  does  he  not  employ  a  middleman  for  his  own 
benefit  ? 

To  avoid  risk,  I  think  ;  to  avoid  the  chance  of  loss. 

3033.  Why  should  he  raise  the  price  to  the  buyer  because  he  employs  a  man 
to  his  own  benefit  ? 

I  think  it  does  raise  the  price,  because  if  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  sub-let  a 
job  three  times  over,  and  then  for  the  workman  to  get  about  two-thirds  of  what 
he  would  do  if  he  was  working  properly,  I  think  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
if  he  were  able  to  earn  the  other  one-third,  it  would  not  amount  to  the  great 
difference  that  the  intermediate  profits  do. 

3034.  In  fact  you  think  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  how  to  look 
after  their  own  interests  ? 

I  think  they  do,  only  too  well,  and  that  they  look  after  them  to  the  detriment 
of  the  working  community,  and  also  the  customers. 

3035.  The  manufacturer  gets  more  customers  if  he  gets  the  article  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible  ? 

Yes.  if  the  manufacturer  made  the  goods  on  his  own  premises  he  would 
still  be  able  to  supply  them  to  a  customer  cheap. 

3036.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.~\  You  mentioned  one  case  where  a  man 
was  woiking  with  four  or  five  children  ;  is  that  kind  of  thing  very  comuion  in 
the  cabinet  trade  ? 

Amongst  the  garret-masters  I  should  say  it  was  very  common. 

3037.  And  I  suppose  they  never  join  any  association  ? 
No. 

3038.  And 
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3038.  And  they  would  probably  object  to  any  restrictions? 
Most  likely. 

3039.  How  would  you  propose  to  prevent  a  man  working  overtime  at  his 
own  house,  with  his  own  family  ? 

By  sufficient  inspection. 

3040.  The  ])eople  would  be  always  there,  and  unless  the  inspector  were  there 
coiistantly  he  would  not  be  able  to  tell  how  long  they  were  working? 

It  would  be  a  difficult  thing-  to  do;  but  if  we  had  more  efficient  factory 
inspection  we  should  find  the  evil  very  much  less. 

3041.  Earl  of  J./v'f'rf/een.]  Will  you  tell  us  the  commercial  strength  ol  the 
trades  union  to  which  you  belong  r 

About  600  in  number. 

3042.  Has  tliat  union  taken  any  steps  towards  removing  some  of  the  ciiffi- 
cultics  to  which  \ou  have  referred  ? 

We  have  at  times  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  the  majority  of  the  outside  men 
being  so  very  great,  of  course  we  have  been  almost  powerless  in  the  matter. 

3043.  By  outside  men  you  mean  men  not  belonging  to  the  union  ? 

Not  belonging  to  any  union  ;  they  number  about  33  to  ]  .  I  might  inform 
your  Lordship  that  without  any  strikes  wo  succeeded  in  getting,  from  1865  to 
1872,  two  10  per  cent,  advances,  though  we  were  in  such  a  minority  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  old  system  of"  working  we  have  maintained  that ;  but 
of  cour>e  tliis  siib-contractino-  has  blown  it  to  the  winds  as  far  as  the  general 
trade  is  concerned,  like  it  has  in  every  other  trade.  The  nine  hours  is  simply 
gone  ;  it  does  not  exist. 

3044.  Chairman^  Have  you  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  society  rate  ot 
wages  ? 

Onlv  partially. 

3045.  You  have  had  to  reduce  them  ? 

We  havf  had  to  reduce  them  in  some  instances  ;  we  do  not  lecoa  iii-e  it  if 
we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

3046.  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not  object  to  the  imjiorlation  of  foreign 
goods  ? 

Yes. 

3047.  Is  there  much  competition  iu  \  our  trade  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  ? 

I  think  we  have  a  fair  amount  of  it. 

3048.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

3049.  Do  anv  come  from  America? 
Yes. 

3050.  Nut  in  large  quantities? 

Yes  ;  there  is  a  firm  in  Limehouse  that  deals  in  nothing  else  but  American 
furniture.    I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  was  sent  to  the  West  End  only  last  Friday. 

3051.  Do  you  not  anticipate  that  anything  that  would  increase  the  <'.ost  of 
production  here  would  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans? 

I  do  not  anticipate  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  production,  always  undei'- 
standing  that  this  sub-contracting  is  done  away  with. 

3052.  Lord  Rothschild.^  Do  you  say  that  som.e  of  the  sub-contractors  pay 
higher  wages  than  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Some  of  them  do. 

3053.  Earl  of  O/isloiv.]  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  a  man  working 
17  hours  at  Calais,  and  making  a  table  there,  to  compete  with  a  man  working 
nine  hours  at  Dover  r 

We  hope  to  bring  the  foreigners  to  a  better  opinion. 

(50.)  Pp  3054.  You 
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3054.  You  do  not  think  that  tlie  result  of  restricting  labour  would  be  to 
drive  the  trade  abroad  r 
I  think  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  v\iihdraw. 


Mr  FHKDERK  K  CHARLES  BAUM,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

3055.  Chairman.~\  Are  you  in  the  c;il)inet-making  trade  ? 

No,  1  am  an  upholsterer  and  secretary  of  the  London  Society  of  Upholsterers. 
I  wif^h  your  Loi  dshi|,>s  to  understand  that  tliere  is  a  complete  distinction  between 
the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker  and  that  of  an  upholsterer.  An  upholsterer 
may  be  said  to  divide  with  a  cabinet-maker  the  wh(de  of  the  interior  furnishing 
of  a  house,  the  upholsterer  doing  all  the  soft  work  and  the  cabinet-maker  doing 
all  the  w  ood  work  ;  that  was  the  old  division  of  the  trade.  During  recent 
years  an  entire  change  has  taken  place,  and  instead  of  the  one  general  terra 

npholstt  rer  "  describing  the  trade  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  taught  50 
years  ag  >  to  apprentices,  it  is  now  divided  among  carpet  planners,  jobbing 
ban  's  or  fixturer-,  stuffers,  cutteis,  undertakers,  paper-hangers,  mattrass 
makers,  and  floor-cloth  layers,  all  of  which  art'  now  separate  trades,  some  of 
fhem  having  their  own  small  trade  societies.  Tliat  has  made  a  great  change 
in  the  trade  during  the  last  50  years.  The  upholstery  work  itself  I  would 
describe  as  being  in  three  classes.  The  bc^r  class  is  that  which  is  done  by  the 
firms  themselves  on  their  own  premises;  the  second  class  >\hich  is  done  for 
firms  by  middlemen,  or, as  we  know  them,  piece  masters;  and  the  third  class  which 
is  done  at  Wycombe  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  East-end  of  London  for  work- 
ing men's  homes,  comprising  common  chairs,  sold  at  2  s.  6d.,  all  ready  stuffed, 
and  8*.  6  c/.  chairs  ;  that  is  the  lowest  class  of  trade,  and  that  is  done  by  men 
in  their  own  homes.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  too,  1  made  a  comparison 
between  the  Post  Office  Directory  25  years  ago,  and  to-day  as  to  the  state  of 
the  trade,  and  I  find  that  in  1862  there  were  in  the  P  ist  Office  Directory  446 
fi  ms  described  as  upholsterers;  in  the  last  year  there  is  only  one  more,  447, 
notwithsfandino;  the  vast  increase  in  population;  and  of  that  number  of  firms, 
during  the  25  years,  only  82  firms  iiave  existed  the  whole  period,  or  one  in  five 
of  them.  Of  that  number,  55  are  small  men,  men  who  simply  work  for  one  or 
two  families,  and  do  the  house  work,  that  is  to  say,  lay  the  carpets  and  repair 
the  furniture  from  time  to  time,  leaving  about  27  firms  only  in  the  general  sense 
ot  the  term,  which  manufacture  at  all,  which  have  existed  for  25  years.  In 
1862,  there  were  employed  in  the  West  Central  District  (I  had  to  take  one 
Postal  district  because  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  it  all  over  Loudon  so  long 
iigo),  91  firms  who  did  not  emplo\  any  workmen  at  all  in  my  particular  trade. 
Ti;ere  w^cre  83  firms  who  employed  420  men,  and  84  boys,  or  an  average  of  five 
men  to  each  shop.  At  the  the  present  time,  in  the  same  district,  there  are  81 
firms  v,  ho  do  not  employ,  and  there  are  69  firms  only  who  employ  between  them 
2)9  men,  63  boys,  and  47  improvers,  so  that  tliere  is  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  workmen  employed  of  something  like  200  men  in  the  same  district  But 
side  by  side  there  have  grown  up  two  large  drapery  firms  (they  were  originally 
drapers),  just  outside  the  same  districts,  in  Tottenham  (Jourt-road,  who  now 
employ  between  them  something  like  160  men,  some  50  boys,  and  about  60 
improvers  ;  and  in  1862,  these  two  firms  only  employed  something  hke  seven 
men  between  them.  These  two  firms  are  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  and  Messrs. 
Maples.  The  firm  of  Shoolbred  have  always  borne  a  high  character  among 
the  workmen  in  the  trade  as  paying  "fair"  prices,  and  being  remarkable  for 
their  treatment  of  their  workmen.  1  have  been  in  the  trade  some  23  years, 
and  am  the  son  of  an  upholsterer.  I  am  unable  to  say  the  same  of  the  other 
firm,  'turing  the  same  period  of  time.  In  our  trade,  sweating  as  compared  with 
the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  does  not  exist  at  present,  but  I  am  anxious  to  show 
you  ti  at  in   this   trade,  the  inception  or  the  commencement  of  a  sweating 

system 
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system  can  be  traced  ;  that  is,  that  yuu  can  trace  here  the  growth  of  the  germ 
which  will  degenerate  into  the  same  system  as  there  is  in  the  East-tnd, 
The  system  adopted  by  tlie  large  fiim  which  I  have  said  we  have 
most  reason  to  complain  is  this:  This  firm  deal  enormously  with  the  piece- 
masters,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  employ  many  boys  to  labour  for  theai.  Tl.ey 
(Maples)  may  be  said  to  be  the  l)ackhune  of  these  middlemen  in  the  ujtholstery 
trade,  as  they  are  much  the  larg  st  buyers  of  them,  and  ha^  e  encouraged 
them  to  carry  on  their  various  shops  by  the  large  orders  they  give  them,  and 
they  use  them  (the  piece-masters)  as  ;i  lever  to  reduce  the  prices  they  pay  their 
workmen,  i  ill  within  the  last  two  years  they  used  to  pay  the  men  piece-work, 
and  whenever  a  man  objected  to  the  price  which  was  offered  hini  for  the 
work,  he  wa<  told :  "  You  nuist  do  this  considerably  lower,  because  the 
piece-niaster  sends  in  the  work  at  a  particular  price  which  will  not  permit 
us  to  pay  you  this  particular  wage."  And  we  complain  that  they  have  been 
the  principal  people  in  keeping  these  piece-masters  going ;  they  have 
placed  them  in  unfair  competition  with  the  workmen  by  putting  them 
against  their  own  employes.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  tabulate  the 
number  of  men  and  hoys  empi'  yed  by  these  piece-masters  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing" the  custom  is  for  one  workman  to  be  employed  who  is  paid  good  wages, 
and  a  number  of  improvers  who  aie  paid  poor  \\au,es,  and  then  tor  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  ho\s  to  he  employed  lo  carry  on  the  work.  The  result  of  that 
is  that  to  enable  the  boys  to  do  the  work,  the  work  is  sub-divided  into  various 
sections,  and  that  the  last  section  anyone  practically  eau  do  ;  porters  or  men 
with  no  skill  at  all  are  taken  on  to  do  the  finishing  part  of  the  work  and  to  do 
the  ordinary  part  of  it ;  and  yt)ur  Lordships  will  :  ee  that  if  you  divide  the  work 
in  that  particular  fas'. ion  it  will  lie  quite  easy  to  bring  over  the  Cljinaman,  whom 
JVlr.  Arnold  White  is  afraid  of,  to  do  this  easy  work  which  is  done  by  unskilled 
labour.  T  may  say  that  in  my  particular  trade  we  have  no  foreign  eompetition. 
It  has  nor  been  found  possible  to  utilise  machinery  at  all,  and  any  reduction 
which  there  has  been  in  our  wages  ha-  simply  arisen  from  the  organised  system 
of  placing  one  man  against  the  other.  The  particular  system  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Maple,  and  which  we  woukl  describe  as  sweating,  is  a  system  by 
which  a  workman  who  is  working  the  whole  week  at  a  wage,  it  may  be,  of  two 
guinea-,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  should,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  work  he  has 
done  not  be  of  the  value  of  his  \^ages,  does  not  receive  the  wages  for  the  wliole 
time  that  be  has  worked  ;  that  is  to  ^ay,  supjiosing  a  man  has  worked  six  days, 
he  may  receive  tbe  wages  for  four  days  only.  It  is  common  for  men  to  drop 
one  day,  half-a-day,  or  a  day-and-a-half;  but  I  have  known  cases  where  the 
men  have  dropped  ihree  days  of  their  time.  This  happens  more  jjarticularly  in 
what  is  known  as  the  leather  floor. 

3056.  Lord  Thri)ig.']  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  drop  days? 
That  the  man  drops  his  time;  does  not  receive  his  pay  for  the  time  that  be 

is  there. 

3057.  Willingly,  do  you  mean? 

it  he  doe->  not  do  it  he  will  have  to  leave  ;  he  has  to  choose  between  losing 
that  time  and  going.  A  man  may  choose  to  lose  three  days'  pay  rather 
than  go. 

jo^'>8.  Chairman.]  1  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  working  not  piece- 
work, but  task-work,  is  not  paid  for  the  whole  time  that  he  works  r 

That  is  exactly  the  case  ;  that  is  tiie  princi])le  we  find  fault  with  in  that 
system  ;  and  that,  we  allege,  is  distinctly  sweating. 

3o5y.  How  are  these  mt  n  paid,  so  mu(  h  a  day,  or  week  ? 

So  much  a  week,  and  they  calculate  the  time  at  so  much  per  hour ;  and 
doing  a  chair  of  this  kind,  the  value  of  it  may  be  alleged  to  be  2  s.  6  d.  for  the 
upholstery  work,  and  for  a  man  receiving  9  d.  an  hour,  that  would  be  a  matter 
of  three  hours,  or  three-and-a-half  hours. 

3060.  Lord  Thring.^  You  must  explain  that  a  little  more,  please  ? 
A  man  is  paid  at  the  rate  say  of  9  d  an  hour,  and  he  has  a  chair  like  this  to 
stuff,  and  the  price  that  is  allowed  for  that  would  be  3  s. 
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31)61.  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean,  the  price  allowed  for  it  ? 
Allowed  for  his  ptirtion  of  the  work  ;  to  stuff  this  cliair ;  the  upholstering 
of  it. 

3062.  Lord  Rolhschald.']  The  calculation  being  that,  it  would  take  a  man 
t  hree-and-a-half  hours  to  stuff  that  cliair  r 

Yes. 

3063.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  9  d.  an  hour, 
3  s.  for  stuffing  the  chair  ? 

Three  shillings  for  stuffing  the  chair. 

3064.  Piecework  ? 

No ;  it  is  not  piecework,  although  that  is  the  system  on  which  it  is 
calculated  ;  he  gets  a  weekly  wage  of  say,  36  a.,  so  that  they  estiniate  9  d.  per 
hour,  3*.  being  allowed  for  that  represents  four  hours  of  his  time.  If  by  any 
mischance  the  wrong  covering  is  given  to  it,  or  something  is  done  that  he  is  not 
able  to  do  it  in  the  three  hours  (it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  he  fault  of 
his  own),  he  does  not  receive  the  pay  for  the  additional  hour  that  that  chair 
would  take  him  to  do. 

30t)5.  I  understand  you  then  that  the  man  is  paid  at  so  much  an  hour,  based 
on  a  calculation  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  ? 

I  would  hardly  say  that  ;  but  a  calculation  is  made  as  to  the  value  of  the 
work  for  a  particular  chnir;  they  translate  that  to  mean  so  many  hours  of  his 
time  at  the  rate  of  wages  he  is  paid.  If  by  any  means  (no  fault  of  his  own 
necessarily),  it  may  take  him  longer  than  the  iioiirs  they  have  estimated  the 
work  for  him  to  take,  he  does  not  receive  the  pay  for  the  additional  time  the 
work  has  taken. 

3066.  Lord  MonksivelL]  Suppose  it  takes  him  a  shorter  time,  does  he  not  get 
the  advantage  of  that." 

Not  by  any  means.  This  is  the  advantage  of  it  ;  we  should  have  no  occasion 
to  find  fault  if  it  were  so. 

3067.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Might  it  not  be  rather  put  in  this  way  :  supposing 
the  firm  considers  him  a  bad  workman,  they  deprive  iiim  of  part  of  his  wages  ? 

Yes;  but  I  will  put  the  case  stronger  than  that.  I  will  mention  a  case  which 
has  created  a  feeling  in  the  trade  in  the  same  firm.  An  order  was  given  by  Her 
Majesty,  I  believe,  for  a  couch  and  lounge ;  it  was  repeated  on  the  firm  ;  a 
second  was  to  be  made  like  it,  and  by  some  fault  or  other  of  the  salesman, 
the  instruction  was  not  conveyed  to  the  workman  how  the  second  one  was  to  be 
done,  and  he  did  it  on  a  plan  which  he  used  to  do,  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
wrung  when  finished.  This  was  no  fault  of  the  workman's.  When  the  job  was 
finished  he  was  told  it  was  wrong.  The  man  had  to  alter  his  work  cun:pletely 
and  lost  three  days'  time  on  that  particular  job.  Those  three  days'  alteration  he 
was  not  paid  for,  and  that  is  a  system  which  we  allege  is  distinctly  sweating,  men 
not  being  paid  for  the  time  that  they  are  employed  on  the  work.  They  have  a 
large  number  of  apprentices  who  do  part  of  the  work.  A  man  who  had  to  fini.sh 
the  apprentices'  work  is  not  allowed  for  any  alteration  he  may  have  to  do  in  the 
apprentices'  work ;  he  is  simply  paid  for  the  part  he  does. 

3068.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  What  became  of  the  couch  ? 
It  was  done  as  it  ought  to  have  been  done. 

3069.  Did  the  firm  confiscate  the  couch  without  paying  anything  to  the  man 
who  made  it  ? 

They  confiscated  the  man's  labour  of  alteration. 

3070.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  But  did  the  firm  allege  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  workman  ? 

They  never  alleged  to  the  workman  that  it  was  his  fault.    This  dropping  of 
time  is  known  more  particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  leather  floor. 

3071.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  leather  floor? 

Where  the  leather  work  is  done.    Messrs.  Maple's  leather  v\ork  would  equal 
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any  work  done  in  any  upholstery  shop  in  London,  the  work  is  of  a  most 
beautiful  character,  and.  is  certainly  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  shop 
in  London  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  those  workmen  are  the  worse  treated, 
of  the  whole  of  them  with  regard  to  the  prices  they  pay,  and  a  comparison 
between  the  men's  time  during  the  last  winter  and  the  time  they  were  paid  for 
would  show  a  remarkable  discrepancy,  and  which  I  explain  to  3  our  Lordships 
in  that  particular  way.  Tliey  have  a  large  number  of  ajjprentices  there  who 
are  bound  for  five  years.  Tlie  lads  are  a  good  class  of  lad.  fairly  well  educated, 
and  generally  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen,  and  who  are  bound  for  five  years, 
and  receive  a  good  wage,  rising  from  2  5.  d  d.  a.  week  in  the  first  year  to  a  1 
in  the  List.  During  that  period  they  are  kept  working  in  sections,  learning  a 
part  of  the  trade ;  they  do  not  become  the  alh-ound  professional  upholsterer 
whom  I  di'scribed  in  the  early  part  of  my  evidence;  they  are  simply  turned  out 
as  stuff'ers,  in  the  result,  in  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  ;  and  my  experience 
as  secretary  of  the  trade  society  shows  that  for  three  or  four  years  tliese  men 
have  to  go  about  fi  om  shop  to  sliop  picking  up  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
practically  finishing  the  learning  of  their  trade.  That,  together  with  the  large 
influx  of  men  which  that  system  is  bringing  into  the  trade,  causes  our  trade  to 
cxpeiience  this  serious  change,  which  we  feel  that  a  man's  years  uf  labour  are 
fewer  now  than  they  were  50  years  ago.  In  every  shop  men  are  hanging  about, 
that  is  to  say,  for  days  they  have  to  stand  still  waiting  for  something  to  come 
in  which  they  can  earn  a  week's  money  upon ;  that  happens  in  every  shop, 
more  so  in  the  old-fashioned  West  End  upiioisterers ;  tliey  feel  it,  perhaps,  more 
keenly  than  others  ;  and  we  have  been  much  struck  Ijy  the  fact  that  firms  which 
have  been  noted,  and  deservedly  noted,  for  the  good  class  of  their  work,  the 
thorough  genuine  honest  work  which  they  themselves  do,  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  serious  sufferers  in  this  change  which  has  come  over  the  trade.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  common  to  pay  100/.  to  apprentice  a  lad  to  the  upholstery 
trade.  ^Ir  Arnold  White  described  to  you  in  his  opening  statement  the 
sudden  change  there  was  in  the  upholstery  trade  about  1851  to  1853.  Old- 
fashioned  upholstery  work  was  simply  plain  work,  and  hut  few  buttons  came  in; 
!)ut  in  1851  a  number  of  Germans  from  Vienna  introduced  spring  stuffing  and 
buttoniiig,  as  it  is  called  (that  pretty  tufted  work  where  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
material ;  buttoning,  we  know  that  as),  a  spring  in  the  seat,  which  have  made 
suc  h  a  change  in  tlie  character  of  upholstery  work.  They  were  introduced  by 
Curmans,  a  number  of  whom  came  over  to  London  and  created  a  terror  among 
our  workmen  that  iliey  were  going  to  be  flooded  by  them,  but  thev  have 
practically  disappeared  ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  hardly  any  Germans  in 
London,  ihere  are  a  number  of  foreigners,  but  very  few  Germans  at  all  in  our 
tiade.  The  skill  required  in  our  trade  has  undoubtedly  increased  since  about 
1868  ;  tlie  work  has  grown  cf  a  prettier  character,  and  a  more  skilful  character  ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  rise  in  wages  widch  you  would  'lave  expected  from 
more  skill  l)eing  required,  has  not  taken  place  in  the  same  period.  Your 
Lord^hips  may  be  aware  that  often  in  uoing  to  purchase  furniture  you  are  told 
that  ii  is  stuffed  with  hair.  I  want  to  show  your  Lordships  what  a  general  term 
that  is.  I  have  some  horsehair  here  at  61  d.  a  pound,  which  is  about  the 
cheapest  that  is  used;  and  I  have  some  at  ]  s.  6  ^Z.,  which  is  the  ordinary 
liorsehair  that  is  u-ed  in  West-end  goods.  Both  are  hair;  but  you  can  get 
horsehair  at  2  s.  6  d.  a  pound.  You  see  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  in  the 
goods  described  as  "  hair." 

3072.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  ? 

Tlie  6^d.  hair  is  nearly  all  fibre,  the  other  is  genuine  hoi-sehair. 

3073.  You  mean  the  6i  d.  hair  is  really  not  hair? 

It  is  ready  not  hair  ;  there  is  just  enough  colouring  to  call  it  hair.  If  you 
press  it  in  your  hand  there  is  a  difference  in  the  touch,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  furniture.  The  iurnirure  stuffed  with  the  common  hair  yroes  flat  and  wears 
into  hole-,  whereas  the  furniture  which  is  stuffed  with  horsehair  has  a  spring  and 
elasticity  in  it  which  prevents  it  from  getting  flat.  Therefore  furniture  stuffed 
with  that  would  last  12  or  20  years,  while  that  which  is  stuffed  with  common 
material  is  gone  in  a  week  or  two,  or  even  in  less ;  all  the  advantage  of  it,  I  mean, 
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is  lost.  That  common  material  is  that  which  is  used  by  the  middlemen,  the 
piece-masters,  almost  invariably  ;  and  the  customer,  we  allege,  is  defrauded  when 
goods  are  siij)plied  him  by  the  middleman  when  tliey  arc  represented  as  being 
done  by  the  firm,  because  the  firm  canm  t  <iuarantee  what  they  are  supplying. 
We  are  acquainted  with  cases  in  which  Messrs.  Maple,  whose  name  I 
have  mentioned,  have  refused  to  deal  with  firms  who  have  supplied  them 
with  goods,  and  who  have  deceived  them  in  the  quality  of  the  material  they 
have  used,  and  they  must  sometimes  be  deceived  in  the  matter ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  always  to  be  aware  of  the  quality  of  tiie  goods  supplied  to 
tliem.  And  if  that  is  so  with  them,  it  is  still  more  so  with  the  customer.  1  iiave 
made  careful  enquiries  to  see  the  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  1  can  find  scarcely  a 
man,  certainly  not  one  man  in  a  hundied,  except  foremen,  who  makes  a  full 
week's  wages  every  week  during  the  whole  of  the  year  ;  and  that  is  an  undoubted 
statement  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  London.  Men  have  to  lose 
time  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  materially  reduces  the  standard  wages 
which  they  are  receiving,  and  a  mere  statement  of  wages  is  no  iu'lex  as  to  the 
actual  sums  which  the  men  receive.  The  remedies  which  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  yon  are  very  few  in  number.  I  have  but  little  belief  in  any  remedies 
which  law  can  make  ;  and  unlike  the  uentleman  who  preceded  me.  I  have  little 
faith  in  any  compulsory  fixing  of  tlie  hours  of  labour  ;  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  no  means  of  making  them  obey  it,  supposing  men  were  ripe  enough  to  endure 
them.  Also  1  desire  to  disassociate  myeelf  from  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  labour  in  the  abstract.  I  believe  much  good 
would  result  by  a  compulsory  registration  of  workshops,  making  it  difficult  for 
small  masters  to  exist.  I  say  that  distinctly,  because  a  small  ma  ster  is  siuipdy  a 
weapon  at  hand  for  a  large  firm  to  use  in  competition  one  against  the  other. 
Your  Lordships  have  heard  explained  by  the  evidence  given  you,  how  employers 
do  pit  one  small  master  against  tlie  other,  and  thus  eontinually  reduce  the  status 
of  the  men  who  are  working.  1  would  recommend  most  strongly  and  most 
urgently  an  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  inspectors.  At  the  present  time 
they  hardly  exist.  1  worked  at  one  time  for  Messrs.  Maple  for  3^  years,  and  that 
was  the  only  firm  which  1  worked  for  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  I  never  knew  that  at  any  period  the  fact(^ry  inspector  came.  1  do 
not  know  whether  he  did  so  at  all. 

3074.  You  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  come,  but  you  are  not  aware  of  his 
having  come  ? 

Working  for  the  firm,  I  was  not  aware  of  it  during  the  whole  of  tliat  period. 
The  result  of  that  is,  that  there  are  (I  do  not  say  deliberate)  evasions  of  the 
Factory  Act,  but  breaches  of  the  Factory  Act  do  occur  there  ;  they  do  occur 
from  time  to  time.  One  was  brought  under  iny  notice  only  a  fortnight  ago  of 
the  work-girls  having  to  take  work  home  after  the  day's  work  was  done,  having 
got  something  like  seven-and-a-half  hours  to  do  when  they  got  home,  and  after 
they  had  done  tlieir  labour  in  the  factory.  I  would  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  workshops.  The  result  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  workshops  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  to  work  in  basements  and 
cellars,  and  so  on,  with  bad  lights  and  crowded  rooms.  But  above  all,  I  am 
more  hopeful  of  the  results  of  an  exposure ;  and  I  believe  that  the  publicity 
which  is  being  given  to  this  system  by  your  Lordships'  inquiries  will  have,  and 
I  know  it  already  has  had,  a  good  effect.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  firm  I  have 
mentioned  so  freely  to-day,  but  with  no  perSv-nal  ill-teeling,  it  had  had  a  good 
effect.  The  last  two  Saturdays  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  men  in  that  firm  ;  they  have  been  paid  the  odd  hours  which  used  to  he 
deducted  up  to  within  the  last  fortnight.  So  that  I  have  more  faith  in  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  than  iii  all  other  remedies. 

3075.  I  understand  from  you  that  you  think  an  infraction  of  the  Factory 
Acts  took  place  because  the  work-girls  took  home  work  to  do  in  their  own 
homes '? 

An  evasion  of  the  Acts. 

3076.  You  consider  that  an  evasion  ? 
An  evasion  undoubtedly. 

3077.  I  understand 
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3077.  I  understood  you  to  mean  tliat  evasion  or  infractions  of  the  Factory 
Act  took  place  at  Messrs.  Maples  ? 

Yes. 

3078.  And  the  evasion  or  infraction  you  mentioned  was  that  the  work-girls 
would  take  away  work  to  do  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

3079.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

I  do  not  think  any  deliberate  breach  of  the  Factory  Act  is  intended. 

3080.  Now,  I  think  you  have  not  mentioned  an\  great  amount  of  sub-con- 
tiacting  ;  does  it  exist  in  your  trade  ? 

The  su!)-cun tractors  are  these  middlemen,  whom  we  call  piece-masters. 

3081.  But,  as  1  understand  from  youi-  evidence,  the  work  is  given  out  to 
these  piece-masters  ;  does  it  go  from  them  to  other  piece- masters,  and  so  on  ? 

No  ;  it  is  generally  di.ne  by  these  piece-masters  themselves.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  tliis  particular  trade  there  is  any  third  step  beyond  the  manufacturing 
firm,  and  those  th^y  give  out  the  work  to;  these  large  piece-masters  employ 
boy-labour  largely,  almost  entirely. 

3082.  To  your  knowledge,  do  ihey  work  late  hours  ? 

No  ;  I  hey  work  the  full  hours  that  the  law  allows,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night,  not  m  re. 

3083.  How  many  people  do  they  generally  employ? 

It  varies  ;  I  know  ot  firms  where  tiiey  employ  three  men  and  20  boys,  and  I 
know  of  firms  where  they  employ  simply  one  man  and  one  or  two  boys;  there 
are  a  large  number  of  those. 

3084.  Do  those  small  piece-masters  generally  work  in  their  own  rooms? 
No,  not  in  their  own  homes ;  in  their  own  W(jrkshops. 

3085.  Not  in  their  dwelhngs  ? 
No. 

3086.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  society? 

There  are  t>\o  ujjliolstery  trade  "societies  in  London;  we  have  230  in  ours, 
and  there  are  70  in  the  other  ;  hut  that  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  number 
of  upholsterers  that  there  are  in  London. 

3087.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  number  of  upholsterers  is  ? 
I  should  say  it  would  be  a  matter  of  4,000  or  5,000. 

3088.  Then  your  society  comprises  a  very  small  proportion? 
A  very  small  proportion. 

3089.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Largely  by  the  men's  indifference,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
society  (lid  not  adapt  itself  to  the  cliange  in  the  condition  of  the  trade  ;  till 
latterly  they  used  to  insist  on  every  new  member  being  a  superior  upholsterer 
in  all  tho!^e  branches  1  mentioned,  but  the  change  I  have  mentioned  has  pre- 
vented the  incoming  members  being  proficient  in  all  those  branches ;  but  we 
have  adapted  ourselves  to  that  change,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers,  but  not 
so  rapidly  as  we  desire. 

3090.  You  mean  b\  the  change,  the  change  brought  about  by  the  sub- 
division ? 

Yes. 

3091.  Does  not  that  conduce  to  the  cheapness  of  production  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  best  class  of  upholstery  work  is  cheaper  now 
than  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago  ;  my  impression  is  that  it  has  simply  increased 
the  profits  of  the  employers. 

3092.  You  spoke  about  the  large  number  of  firms  that  do  not  employ  any 
men  at  all ;  are  there  a  large  number  of  such  ? 

(70.)  p  p  4  In 
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In  proportion  to  the  number  of  upholstery  firms  in  the  Postal  Directory, 
there  ;ire ;  there  ure  81  who  do  not  employ,  to  69  who  do  employ. 

3093.  By  saying  that  they  do  not  employ,  do  you  mean  that  they  get  all 
their  work  from  piece-masters  ? 

No;  they  are  persons  who  simply  do  tlieir  work  for  a  private  family  ;  simply 
small  masters  who  have  their  own  shop,  and  work  for  one  or  two  families, 

3094.  You  complained  about  the  way  in  which  the  wages  are  paid  under 
certain  circumstances ;  I  suppose  the  men  are  quiie  aware  of  those  conditions 
when  they  accept  the  work,  are  they  not  ? 

They  know  that  that  is  tlie  system  which  is  carried  on  by  that  firm,  and  there 
is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  go  to  that  particular  firm  ;  it  is 
commonly  known  as  the  workhouse  in  the  trade,  and  men  are  extremely 
reluctant  to  go  there. 

3095.  Do  you  mean  that  that  particular  firui  has  difficulty  in  obtaining  work- 
men r 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  because  there  is  such  a  large  surplus  of  labour, 
but  they  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  proficient  work  ;  the  proficient  workmen 
they  have  are  men  who  have  been  trained  by  themselves  into  their  system. 

3096.  Lord  Thrim/.]  You  complain,  I  understand,  of  the  apprenticeship, 
the  apprentices  are  onlv  for  one  branch  of  the  trade? 

Yes. 

3097.  Do  not  the  apprentices,  or  those  people  who  apprentice  them,  know 
that  when  they  go  into  the  l)usiness  they  will  only  be  trained  to  one  branch  ? 

No  ;  in  the  generahty  of  cases  they  are  the  sons  of  persons  who  are  not 
practical  upholsterers,  and  they  go  to  learn  the  upholstery,  and  the  sub-division 
that  exists  they  are  not  aware  of. 

309S.  This  system  of  insufficient  apprenticeship,  as  you  call  it,  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  has  it  not 

A  matter  of  about  five  to  seven  yeai  s,  at  the  most ;  it  is  quite  a  new  thing 
altogether. 

3099.  It  must  be  known  now  ? 

It  is  getting  known  now,  undoubtedly,  and  those  who  have  endured  it,  com- 
plain the  most  loudly. 

3100.  In  respect  to  the  guarantee,  there  is  one  point  I  do  not  understand; 
take  those  two  horsehairs  that  you  showed  us  ;  I  understand  that  one  of  those 
horsehairs  becomes  entirely  useless  in  a  very  sh(jrt  time,  but  the  other  will 
last  for  20  years  r 

Yes. 

3101.  Now,  supposing  that  a  firm  supplied  the  inferior  horsehair  instead  of 
tlje  superior,  would  it  not  lose  its  business? 

But  they  would  send  for  it  if  complaint  was  made,  and  have  it  repaired. 

3102.  Supposing  you  employ  me  to  make  chairs  for  you,  and  you  have  got 
to  guarantee  them,  and  I  bring  you  an  inferior  chair  or  a  chair  made  of  inferior 
horsehair,  do  you  not  think  you  will  find  it  out.  What  I  mean  is  this : 
suppose  yon,  being  a  manufacturer,  order  me  to  make  a  chair,  and  you  tell  me 
to  make  it  a  superior  horse-hair  chair,  and  I  commit  a  fraud  on  you  and  make 
it  of  the  inferior  hair,  do  you  not  find  it  out  directly  ? 

No,  not  for  perhaps  a  week  or  two,  and  then  the  person  may  say  to  himself, 
"  I  have  actually  paid  more  than  I  ought  to  iiave,"  and  if  he  did,  they  would 
simply  alter  it  and  make  it  right ;  they  would  trust  to  chance  for  its  passing. 

3103.  But  a  man  who  guarantees  a  chair,  if  he  guarantees  superior  work- 
manship, and  it  is  inferior  workmanship,  must  lose  his  business  r 

It  does  not  happen  so  ;  that  common  hair  is  the  most  largely  used. 

3104.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  complained  just  now  of  the  workman  having  to 
work  a  great  number  of  hours  for  nothing,  because  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 

way 
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way  in  which  the  couch  (to  take  the  instance  you  gave  us)  was  to  be  made. 
Setting  aside  the  question  altogether  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  received 
instructions^  do  you  consider  it  a  hard  condition  that  a  man  should  be  required 
to  do  the  work  which  is  given  to  him  well,  or  else  to  do  it  over  again  ? 

Decidedly,  a  man  ought  to  do  his  work  well ;  but  I  think  that  the  hard 
condition  is,  that  for  no  fault  of  his  own  he  has  to  undo  the  work  which  he 
has  done  well,  to  suit  some  other  pattern  ;  it  is  not  a  case  of  bad  workman- 
ship. 

3105.  Then,  in  fact,  it  was  an  exceptionally  hard  case? 

No  ;  1  can  give  you  cases  of  where  we  have  had  settees  covered  in  morocco, 
the  morocco  being  given  out  by  a  foreman,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  shade  in 
the  colour,  and  fresh  morocco  is  supplied  by  the  foreman  to  take  the  place  of 
the  wrong  shade,  and  the  man  is  not  p;iid  for  labour  which  has  arisen  from  the 
raisjudgmeiit  of  the  foreman,  and  in  that  case  the  man  has  had  a  shilling 
knocked  off  towards  the  leather.  That  I  am  willing  to  believe  is  an  exceptional 
case,  but  it  is  invariable,  that  if  a  man  has  to  alter  a  job  he  is  not  paid  for  the 
work  he  has  to  alter. 

3106.  Then  I  understand  your  complaint  is  against  the  system  ? 
Yes. 

3107.  And  that  system,  you  say,  is  that  of  never  paying  twice  over  for  doing 
work  on  the  same  article,  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  workman  or  those  who 
give  the  work  ? 

1  complain  that  if  a  man  has  done  work  according  to  orders  he  ought  not 
to  bear  the  responsildlity  of  the  alteration  ;  the  person  who  has  committed  the 
eri'or  ought  to  bear  the  responsibility  and  pay  for  it. 

3108.  And  you  say  that  is  now  the  system  of  that  tirm  ;  it  is  not  merely  in 
isolated  cases,  but  it  is  the  system  ? 

Yes. 

3109.  Chairman.']  And  is  that  the  universal  custom  of  the  trade? 
No,  1  do  not  know  it  in  other  firms. 

3110.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Now  you  say  that  Messrs.  Maple  gave  up  giving  their 
Avork  to  some  men  who  they  found  were  using  bad  material  ? 

1  know  of  a  case. 

3111.  Is  not  that  a  proof  that  they  consider  themselves  responsible  to  their 
customers  for  the  article  ? 

Exactly. 

3112.  And  that  therefore,  whether  the  article  bears  their  name  or  not,  they 
consider  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  goods  manufactured  which  they  send 
out  from  their  place  ? 

Yes. 

3113.  Now  you  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  registration  of  all 
worksnops;  would  you  charge  a  fee  for  that  registration  or  should  it  be 
gratuitous  ? 

I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  last  witness,  that  I  would  make  a  fine  for 
non -registration  but  charge  no  fee  for  registration. 

31  14.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  list  of  the  places  which 
should  be  registered  under  your  system  should  be  exhibited  somewhere  where 
all  those  interested  could  see  it  ? 

Yes,  most  decidedly. 

31  1.5.  Where  wouhl  you  suggest  in  a  parish? 
The  vestry  hall  or  the  town  hall. 

3116.  That  would  be  sufficient  publicity,  you  think? 
Yes. 

3117.  You  stated  that  your  opinion  as  to  the  restriction  in  the  hours  of 
liibour  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  last  witness ;  therefore  I  will  put  this  question 
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to  you,  which  I  also  put  to  him,  as  you  are  secretary  of  a  considerable 
society  :  are  those  opinions  shared  by  the  members  of  your  society  ? 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  our 
people ;  the  men  who  are  more  advanced  in  the  way  of  speaking  their  views 
hold  strongly  the  opinion  of  a  compulsory  alteration  of  the  liours  of  labour  ; 
and  those  men  who  are  most  moderate  in  their  views  are  desirous  of  waiting 
until  the  men  are  strong  enough  to  demand  it  for  themselves-. 

3118.  You  would  be  of  opinion,  then,  that  if  an  apph" cation  were  made  to 
Parliament  to  restrict  the  hours  of  adult  labour  there  would  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter  among  the  workmen  ? 

Yes, 

3119.  In  Messrs.  Maple's  factory,  are  there  any  young  persons? 
Undoubtedly. 

3120.  Under  the  age  of  18  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  a  large  number  of  girls. 

3121.  And,  therefore,  the  factory  would  come  under  the  Factory  Act  r 
Yes. 

3122.  When  you  receive  payment  for  vour  work,  do  you  receive  payment 
in  fuU  ? 

The  employes  on  the  firm  receive  payment  without  discount. 

3123.  It  is  only  to  piece-work  that  this  discount  applies? 

It  is  only  the  men  wiio  work  off  the  firm  who  are  subject  to  this  discount. 

3124.  Earl  of  Derby. ~\  1  undei  stood  you  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  one  firm 
of  not  paying  for  work  which  the  workmen  had  been  obliged  to  alter  ? 

Yes. 

3125.  You  do  not  speak  of  that  as  being,  as  I  understand,  a  system  general 
in  the  trade,  but  confined  as  you  allege  to  one  particular  firm  ? 

The  largest  firm  in  Loudon. 

3126.  I  suppose  you  do  not  put  it  before  us  as  a  matter  capable  of  legislative 
remedy,  do  you  ? 

No,  only  it  is  my  desire  to  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 

3127.  You  said  that  you  wished  to  extend  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  workshops, 
and  have  all  workshops  registered  ;  would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a 
workshop  ;  would  you  reckon  it  a  workshop  if  a  man  works  with  his  own  family 
in  his  own  house  ? 

I  would  consider  as  a  workshop  any  place  where  a  man  worked  for  a  wage, 
with  the  exception  of  a  domestic  servant ;  that  is  the  sole  exception  I  would 
allow. 

3128.  Even  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  house,  and  working  in  his  own 
house  ? 

Yes,  because  I  believe  there  is  found  to  be  the  inception  of  the  sweating 
system  ;  a  man  employing  his  own  family  to  assist  him  in  labour,  and 
undoubtedly  in  those  cases  very  young  labour  is  employed  to  assist  tiie  father, 

3129.  What  would  be  the  gain  that  wouW  result  from  registering  work- 
shops ? 

They  would  be  brought  under  the  inspection  and  influence  of  the  officers  of 
the  State,  and  those  laws  which  the  State  might  make  with  regard  to  them  from 
time  to  time  would  be  within  the  reach  of  those  working  there  and  would  be 
applied.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  means  of  applying  what  Acts  we 
have. 

3130.  What  you  have  in  your  mind  is  sanitary  legislation,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes,  largely.  I  am  also  desirous  of  placing  difficulties  in  ihe  way  of  the 
existence  of  the  small  masters ;  I  do  not  believe  any  good  service  is  performed 
to  the  State  by  their  existence. 

3131.  We 
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3131.  We  had  one  witness  who  proposed  in  reference  to  another  trade  that 
it  should  be  unlawful  to  work  except  in  registered  shops  ;  would  you  go  that 
length  ? 

It  must  be  unlawful  to  work  in  unregistered  workshops,  if  you  compel  all  to 
be  registered. 

3132.  Then  you  would  call  any  place  a  workshop  where  a  man  worked,  even 
if  it  were  his  own  room  ? 

Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants. 

3133.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  Do  you  think,  in  practice,  registration  without  any 
fee  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  these  small  sweaters'  dens  ? 

Undoubtedly,  and  it  would  also  assist  your  Lordships  in  your  endeavour  to 
reach  the  case  of  those  needlewomen  who  work  under  such  terrible  conditions. 

3134.  Lord  Clinton.]  I  suppose  you  want  the  number  of  inspectors  increased, 
partly  that  you  may  find  out  where  these  workplaces  are  ? 

Exactly. 

3135.  Lord  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury.']  In  a  very  large  quarter  of  London 
you  would  inspect  every  house  ? 

That  would  be  the  result. 

3136.  And  in  a  very  large  quarter  every  room  ? 
I  am  afraid  that  would  be  the  result. 

3137.  And  the  cellars  also  ? 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  persons  concerned  if  they  were 
inspected. 

3138.  Should  you  combine  the  sanitary  inspection  with  the  factory 
inspection  ? 

I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  be  gained  by  their  being  under  the 
same  authority ;  not  necessarily  combined  in  the  same  man. 

3139.  You  spoke  of  apprenticeship  ;  but  is  there  any  real  apprenticeship  ;  is 
the  master  bound  to  keep  the  boy  any  number  of  years  ? 

Not  bound  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  boarding  and  lodging  him  ;  he  is 
simply  bound  to  teach  him  the  trade. 

3140.  And  as  soon  as  he  has  taught  him  the  trade,  or  a  small  piece  of  the 
trade,  may  he  send  him  away? 

Yes,  and  he  almost  invariably  does,  unless  he  is  retained  at  a  small  increase 
of  wages. 

3141.  One  of  the  witnesses  spoke  of  the  apprentices  being  succeeded,  one 
set  of  boys  by  another,  at  very  short  intervals  ;  is  that  your  experience  r 

As  one  goes  out  another  comes  in. 

3142.  The  word  "apprentice"  has  no  meaning  then,  except  to  signify  just 
learning  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

3143.  And  it  may  be  an  apprenticeship  of  a  few  weeks  only  ? 

Jt  is  not  a  general  system  I  am  speaking  of ;  it  is  simply  that  adopted  by  one 
large  firm  and  a  few  of  the  piecemasters. 

3144.  Do  some  of  them  keep  boys  a  long  time  and  treat  them  fairly,  until 
thev  have  learnt  their  trade  well  ? 

Without  apprenticeship.  The  firm  of  Shoolbreds  do]  keep  lads  on  without 
an  apprenticeship  fee,  on  the  understanding  that  they  behave  themselves  and 
learn  the  trade. 

3145.  Are  those  boys  taught  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  trade  that  you 
spoke  of  ? 

No. 

3146.  Do  they  only  learn  one  small  portion  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  Q  Q  2  3147.  Can 
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3147.  Can  those  boys  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  other  portions  at 
the  same  firm  ? 

I  believe  not ;  the  firm  I  am  speaking  of,  is  a  firm  which,  unfortunately, 
does  not  employ  society  men. 

3148.  You  spoke  of  the  great  subdivision  of  work  at  present,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  essential,  is  it  not,  for  the  production  of  the  goods  ? 

Yes. 

3149.  Has  it  not  been  a  very  natural  growth  ? 

It  is  a  very  recent  growth ;  the  subdivision  of  the  trade  has  come  about 
within  the  last  10  years. 

3150.  Has  it  been  done  on  any  system,  or  has  it  grown  of  itself? 

It  has  been  done  on  a  prepared  and  elaborate  system,  with  a  view  of  cheapen- 
ing the  labour. 

3151.  And  with  a  view  of  making  the  workmen  less  capable  ? 
No,  1  think  not  that;  but  simply  as  a  means  of  making  profit. 

3152.  And  suppose  a  boy  does  learn  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  trade? 
It  is  greatly  to  his  advantage  ;  he  can  get  more  work  readily  elsewhere. 

3153.  But  when  he  does  get  it  he  will  only  be  employed  on  one  subdivision 
of  it? 

No;  in  every  other  firm  but  these  large  firms,  a  man  has  to  do  all  the 
branches ;  and  so  the  consequence  is  that  when  a  lad  leaves  these  particular 
firms  he  has  to  pick  it  up  in  ditierent  firms,  and  my  experience  is  that  when 
they  join  our  society  for  two  or  three  years  tliey  are  knocking  about  until  they 
have  finished  learning  the  trade,  and  get  no  settled  work. 

31 54.  And  even  in  firms  where  they  are  very  fairly  treated  they  still  refuse 
to  teach  the  boys  all  the  branches  ? 

They  do  not  refuse. 

3155.  But  they  practically  do  not  teach  them  all  the  branches? 
That  is  so. 

31.56.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  work  was 
sold  to  the  customer  at  the  same  prices  that  it  was  20  years  ago';  that  prices  are 
not  lower  now  ? 

I  beheve  that  for  good  work  the  prices  are  not  lower. 

3157.  But  the  work  is  very  much  cheapened? 

By  the  use  of  this  common  material,  in  what  I  described  as  second-class 
work,  that  is  cheaper. 

3158.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  profits  of  the  masters  were  very  much 
increased;  that  the  customers  did  not  get  articles  at  a  lower  price;  and  that  the 
workmen's  wages  were  lower  ? 

I  am,  of  course,  only  able  to  express  an  opinion  of  that  from  deductions ;  I 
have  no  knowledge  what  their  profits  are,  but  you  can  believe  that  their  profits 
must  be  enormous. 

3159.  If  I  understood  you,  you  said  that  the  workmen  were  paid  much  less, 
and  that  the  customers  paid  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  prices  as  formerly, 
and  you  argued  that  the  profits  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  masters  to  a  much 
greater  extent  ? 

Yes. 

3160.  But  is  that  possible  considering  what  competition  is ;  do  not  the  firms 
undersell  each  other  ;  do  not  they  compete  so  much  that  it  would  be  impossible 
if  the  articles  are  produced  at  so  much  less  to  sell  them  for  higher  pric  es  ? 

There  is  a  keen  competition  ;  but  the  better-class  work  I  am  speaking  of  is 
given  to  firms  by  families  who  have  dealt  with  them  for  years  ;  the  competition 
takes  place  in  estimates  for  large  hotels  and  large  clubs,  and  then  those  who  sub- 
divide the  work  and  do  it  on  an  elaborate  system  such  as  I  described  are  far 
ahead  of  any  other  firm  that  has  not  such  an  organised  system. 

3161.  So 
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3161.  So  that  the  work  produced  in  firms  that  do  work  for  famihes  is  as 
good  as  ever  and  the  prices  are  as  high  ? 

Yes. 

3162.  But  have  the  famihes  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  formerly  ? 

The  families  pay  themselves.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
Take  an  old  family  that  has  dealt  for  years  with  Gillows  ;  they  continue  their 
trade  with  Gillows ;  furniture  is  not  a  thing  which  people  require  I'rom  day  to 
day ;  it  is  once  in  a  lifetime ;  and  that  is  not  the  work  which  is  done  by  these 
big  firms,  but  it  is  in  these  large  hotels  and  large  clubs ;  it  is  there  that  all  the 
competition  arises.  The  West-end  firms  have  no  share  in  it;  they  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  competing  against  these  large  firms  for  that. 

3163.  And  you  mean  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  firms  which  treat  their 
workmen  well  and  pay  good  prices  ? 

I  would  say  the  great  majority. 

3164.  It  is  not  the  whole  trade  or  the  whole  body  of  workmen  that  are 
injured  ? 

Not  by  any  means.  My  evidence  is  only  intended  to  show  that  here  is  a  case 
where  the  sweating  system  is  being  introduced  by  an  elaborate  system ;  I  am 
only  tiyii!g  to  show  you  the  inception  of  the  evil  which  you  are  sitting  to 
inquire  into. 

3165.  Earl  of  Aberdeen  J\  You  raentioned  that  a  certain  practice  of  a  certain 
firm  amounted  to  not  paying  men  for  the  number  of  hours  that  they  worked, 
and  therefore  you  contended  that  it  was  the  sweating  system  ? 

1  Exactly. 

i     3166.  Is  that  the  general  definition  of  the  sweating  system  in  the  trade? 

No,  there  is  no  general  definition  of  sweating  ;  my  own  definition  of  sweating 
is  a  svstematised  payment  of  unfair  wages,  but  there  is  no  general  agreed  defini- 
tion of  the  term. 

3167.  Is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  firm  you 
mention  is  done  by  piecemasters,  that  there  is  not  an  organisation  among  the 
men  ? 

I  It,  is  undoubtedly  ;  because  we  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with  that  firm;  we 
;  have  often  been  urged  to  do  so,  and  I  have  strongly  opposed  anything  in  the 
1  nature  of  an  attempt  to  deal  with  it  by  means  of  a  strike  ;  it  would  be  folly ; 

they  would  fill  the  shop  with  men  and  boys  from  the  piecemasters,  and  we 

could  do  nothing. 

I  3168.  You  understand  that  I  am  not  suggesting  or  advocating  any  particular 
I  method  of  procedure  ;  I  am  merely  asking  rhe  question  ibr  information  r 
j  Yes.  Your  Lordships  will  understand  that  until  now  the  workmen  has  had 
I  no  other  remedy  but  to  strike  for  a  grievance  of  this  kind.  There  has  been 
I  within  the  last  year  or  two  a  change  in  public  opinion,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  still  more  potent  weapon  in  the  shape  of  public  opinion  being 
I  brought  to  bear  upon  unfair  dealing.  We  think  public  opinion  is  in  a  state 
!  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  our  opinions  on  these  matters. 

3169.  Has  any  memorial  of  any  kind  been  presented  to  the  firm  in  question 
I  with  regard  to  any  ot  the  grievances  you  mention  r 

Yes,  ihe  men  have  gone  over  and  seen  the  firm  at  various  times.  Sometimes 
j  they  have  been  told  that  their  grievance  would  be  considered,  that  the  heads 
'  of  the  firm  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  alter  it ; 
I  and  a  change  has  taken  place  for  a  short  time,  but  the  system  has  gone  on 
I  again  continually.    For  instance,  last  year  a  complaint  was  made  of  the  matter 
which  I  told  yon  has  been  changed  for  the  last  fortnight  the  payment  of  the  men's 
money  ;  that  has  only  taken  place  in  the  last  fortnight,  and  yet  the  complaint 
was  made  in  February  twelvemonth. 


3170.  Is  it  your  impression  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  the  agents  (the 
(50.)  Q  Q  3  foremen 
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foremen  and  managers  I  mean)  in  the  way  of  pretty  stiff  methods  of  deaUng 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  principals  ? 

I  should  be  quite  willing  to  believe  that  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  what  we  complain  of  occurs  in  other  departments ;  but,  knowing  that 
it  occurs  in  all  departments,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  agents  are  solely 
responsible. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


HENRY  MILLER,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further  Examined,  as 

follows : 

3171.  Chairman.~\  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  arising  out  of 
your  evidence  the  other  day  as  to  the  matter  of  discount  and  the  payment  of 
cheques  to  you ;  you  stated,  I  think,  that  the  discount  was  sometimes  up  to 
10  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  20  or  25  per  cent,  ? 

Twenty  to  22^  per  cent. 

3(72.  1  do  not  understand  that  you  object  to  the  frict  that  the  discount  was 
charged,  but  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  know  what  the  discount  was  going  to 
be  ;  is  that  so  ? 

I  knew  what  the  discount  should  be ;  according  to  the  agreement,  it  should 
be  5  per  cent, 

3 '  73-  Which  you  do  not  object  to  ? 
No,  not  the  5  per  cent. 

31  74.  What  you  object  to  is  a  larger  discount  being  charged  than  you  were 
led  to  suppose  would  be  the  case  r 

Yes ;  had  I  known  that  the  discount  that  was  taken  off  was  going  to  be 
taken  off,  I  should  never  have  attempted  to  have  made  the  articles. 

3175.  Then  I  understood  you  also  that  you  were  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
discount  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cheques  were  given  to  you  so  late  on 
Saturday  that  you  could  not  get  them  cashed  r 

Not  that  I  could  not  get  them  cashed,  but  the  amounts  were  too  large,  so 
that  they  had  to  be  cashed  in  the  counting-house. 

3176.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  were  too  large  to  be  cashed  in  tlie  bank  ? 
I  could  not  cash  them  in  the  bank  because  every  cheque  given  to  me  was 

printed  crossed. 

3177.  Did  you  ever  ask  to  be  paid  by  an  open  cheque  ? 
No,  I  did  not, 

3178.  Why  did  you  not  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  my  business  I  could  always  get  them  cashed  ;  sometimes, 
when  I  did  not  wish  them  cashed  anywhere  else,  I  could  cash  them  in  a  public- 
house,  "The  Lord  Palmerston," 

3179.  Small  cheques  only,  do  you  mean? 

No ;  sometimes  1  could  go  with  a  large  amount ;  if  the  landlord  had  not  the 
cash  in  his  place  he  would  not  do  it,  but  generally  I  could  cash  them  there. 

3  1  80.  Do  you  keep  a  banking  account  book  ? 

I  did  at  one  time,  at  the  beginning  part  of  my  business.  With  the  capital  I 
started  with  I  did  have  a  banking  account ;  but  if  I  paid  a  crossed  cheque  into 
the  bankers  you  could  not  draw  on  a  crossed  cheque,  not  at  once  ;  they  would 
necessarily  want  the  cheque  cleared. 

3181.  Do  you  mean  that  your  bank  would  not  advance  you  any  money  on  the 
crossed  cheque  of  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

They  would  do  so,  but  as  a  rule,  they  would  not. 

3182.  The 
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3182.  The  bankers  you  hud  an  account  with,  would  they? 

When  I  shifted  the  account  they  did  it  on  one  occasion,  but  they  told  me 
they  would  not  do  it  again  ;  they  said  that  I  should  have  to  wait  till  the  cheque 
was  cleared. 

31  83.  I  see  you  say,  or  are  made  to  say,  in  your  evidence,  speaking  about  an 
order,  "When  I  wanted  to  deliver  it  on  the  Tuesday  night  to  ensure  getting 
my  wages  eaily  on  Friday,"  and  so  on  ;  did  you  mean  Tuesday  night  or 
Thursday  ? 

Thursday  night,  1  think  you  will  find  it  was, 

3184.  You  mean,  "  When  I  wanted  to  deliver  it  on  the  Thursday  night,  to 
ensure  getting  niy  wages  early  on  Friday,  so  as  not  to  have  to  wait  about  on 
Saturday  for  payment,  I  could  not  get  the  goods  delivered  before  late  on  Satur- 
day "  ;  that  would  be  correct  ? 

I  had  to  get  the  goods  ready,  and  then  they  had  to  be  inspected  by  Mr. 
Regnart  ;  we  had  to  fetch  hiin  over  to  inspect  them  usually  when  the  goods 
were  ready.  On  several  occasions  he  would  not  come  over  ;  very  often  he  would 
not  come  over  until  Saturday  morning,  or  the  goods  would  wait  on  the  premises 
till  such  time  as  he  did  come. 

3185.  When  you  look  a  contract,  was  any  particular  day  specified  for  bring- 
ing the  work  in  ? 

No,  I  had  no  specified  time  ;  it  was  to  be  within  a  reasonable  time. 

3!  86.  On  what  day  of  the  week  did  you  generally  bring  it  in  ? 
As  he  wanted  it.    When  he  came  over  and  saw  it,  he  would  say,  "Send  it 
over  at  once,"  but,  as  a  rule,  we  would  not  send  it  over  till  he  had  been  over. 

3187.  Do  I  understand  that  the  work  was  inspected  on  your  premises? 
Yes,  on  several  occasions. 

31 88.  Is  it  the  custom  to  do  that  ? 

Sometimes  he  would  say,  "  Bring-  it  over,"  and  sometimes  not,  but  "  I  will 
come  over  directly";  that  would  be  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  it 
would  be  Friday  before  he  did  come  over. 

3189.  Is  work  sent  in  on  a  Thursday  ^ 
Every  day  ot  the  week. 

3190.  And  payments  made  on  every  day  also? 

1  have  had  payments  made  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

31 91.  Not  on  Friday? 

Friday  was  the  day  we  were  generally  paid  ;  but  when  we  were  pushed  I 
have  gone  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  but  then  there  has  been  extra  taken  off ; 
if  I  wanted  money  in  the  middle  of  the  week  there  would  be  an  extra  discount 
taken  off  for  having  it  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

3192.  When  do  Messrs.  Maple  close  on  Saturday? 
At  two  o'clock. 

3193.  And  you  could  not  get  your  cheque  before  two  o'clock? 
Generally  you  get  the  cheque  before  two. 

3194.  But  were  not  the  banks  open  till  three  at  that  time^? 

Yes  ;  but  as  I  have  explained  before,  the  cheques  were  all  crossed ;  you  could 
not  cash  them,  at  the  bank. 

3195.  I  think  you  gave  us  to  understand,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  you 
were  isept  waiting  until  it  was  too  late  for  vou  to  get  them  cashed  ? 

Yes. 

3196.  Lord  Monhwell.^  Was  there  never  any  allegation  of  bad  workmanship 
brought  against  you  v^hen  any  discount  was  taken  off? 

There  might  have  been  trifling  things,  but  nothing  that  was  very  important. 

^^^  ^  Q  Q  4  3197-  Chairman.l 
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3197.  Chairman.]  Did  you  always  conduct  your  business  yourself  with 
Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Yes.  I  liad  a  clerk  who  went  over  a  great  deal  to  Maple's  as  well,  of  the 
name  of  Fisher. 

3198.  What  did  he  do? 

He  used  to  go  over  occasionally  for  orders,  and  get  the  money  occasionally ; 
then  if  there  was  any  dispute  as  to  the  discount,  I  used  to  go  over. 

3i9g.  Earl  of  Oyislow.]  Was  he  your  agent  ? 
A  servant  of  mine. 

3200.  Chairman.]  Practically,  you  managed  your  own  business  yourself? 
Yes,  I  did. 

3201.  1  would  like  to  understand  a  little  more  clearly,  if  you  could  explain  it 
a  little  more,  how  it  was  you  thought  you  would  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
work  from  uny  other  firm  if  it  had  been  known  that  you  were  working  for  Messrs, 
Maple.  You  said  when  you  were  examined  last  time,  "  I  endeavoured  to  open 
an  account  in  several  other  West-end  houses,  but  it  is  a  rule  amongst  a  lot  of 
them,  and  is  well  known  to  Maples,  that  once  you  get  into  the  power  of  Maples 
and  serve  them  with  goods,  it  is  impossible  to  open  an  account  with  other 
houses  "? 

I  could  mention  one  firm  (but  1  should  not  like  to  mention  the  name)  that 
refused  to  give  me  orders. 

3202.  I  want  not  the  name,  but  the  reason  ? 

When  I  called  for  it,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  give  anybody  work  that  supplies 
Maples." 

3203.  Had  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  why  it  was  : 
It  would  have  been  a  liberty  to  have  asked  him  the  reason. 

3204.  I  did  not  ask  you  why  you  did  not  ask  him  the  reason  ;  I  asked  you  if 
you  had  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  ? 

I  believe  Mr.  Regnart  himself  would  not  give  me  an  order  at  the  time  when 
I  sent  some  work  into  Baker-street;  he  told  me  I  should  have  to  stop  supplying 
this  house  in  Baker-street. 

3205.  Is  this  what  you  mean,  that  another  man  would  not  employ  you  at 
the  same  time  that  you  were  working  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

That  is  it. 

3206.  According  to  your  evidence  here,  I  understood  you  to  mean,  that 
having  worked  for  Maples,  you  could  not  get  any  work  to  do  for  any  other  firm; 
but  as  I  understand  you  now,  you  mean  at  the  same  time? 

Yes,  at  the  same  time. 

3207.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Were  these  goods  that  you  made  for 
Maples  all  made  to  an  order.? 

Yes. 

3208.  Did  you  take  any  of  them  to  Maples  on  the  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  get  rid  of  them,  or  were  they  all  made  to  special  order  ? 

He  would  say,  "  You  must  not  serve  anybody  else,  but  1  will  take  all  you  can 
make  "  ;  those  were  his  orders. 

3209.  Lord  MonksLoelL]  Do  I  understand  that  on  every  occasion  that  you 
had  this  extra  J  5  per  cent,  taken  ofl",  it  was  taken  off"  on  the  plea  that  the  money 
was  advanced  to  you,  or  was  any  other  reason  alleged  ? 

The  reason  was  that  I  was  pressed  for  the  money. 

3210.  But  that  was  the  only  reason  alleged,  that  you  wanted  the  money 
advanced,  and  therefore,  if  you  wanted  it  advanced  you  must  have  the  discount 
taken  off? 

Yes. 

3211.  Eail 
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3  21 1.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  I  asked  you  on  the  last  occasion  whether  you  li;icl  any 
of  these  statements  marked  "  20  per  cent.,  O.C."  ? 
No,  because  they  were  not  in  my  possession. 

3212.  You  said  you  would  endeavour  to  get  a  copy  of  some  r 

Yes,  but  I  did  not  have  the  notice  to  be  here  till  late  this  morning,  and  I 
have  not  got  any  copies  with  mc. 

3213.  What  does  "  O.C."  mean  ? 
Overcharge. 

3214.  That  was  not  because  it  was  paid  you  in  cash  ? 

If  he  thought  he  could  take  anything  off  he  would  put  "  O.C  for  instance, 
if  he  overchaiged  a  sovereign  he  would  deduct  it,  and  then  take  the  discount 
afterwards. 

3215.  Yru  have  worked  for  other  firms  besides  Maple's  ? 
Yes! 

32  !  6.  Did  they  take  off  any  discount  when  they  paid  ? 
In  one  firm,  2|  per  cent. 

3217.  Is  that  the  only  discount  you  had  in  any  other  firm  ? 
And  one  firm  paid  net. 

3218.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  the  general  practice  of  the  trade  to  take  off 
discount  ? 

Two-and-a-half  per  cent.  \  might  mention  that  with  one  firm  I  uorked  for 
I  had  16  /.  the  article,  less  2^  per  cent,  off;  but  I  had  14  /.  from  Maple,  and 
very  likely  fiom  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  off. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  JELLIFFE,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  1 

3219.  Chairman.^  Are  you  a  cabinet-maker  ? 

Yes,  I  am  a  cabinet  maker,  and  secretar}-  of  No.  1  Branch  of  the  Alliance 
Cabinet-makers'  Association. 

3  220.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
Yes. 

3221.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  he  gave  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

Yes. 

3222.  Are  there  any  particular  points  you  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  r 

This  book  v\h)ch  I  have  brought  here  to  day  {exhibiting  it)  is  the  book  which 
was  spoken  of  as  being  a  book  that  was  agri-ed  upon  by  employers  and  employes 
in  1811  to  control  the  working  prices  of  the  men  in  the  various  shops  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  West  End  shops  it  was  chiefly 
used  in.  When  a  man  was  given  out  a  job  the  price,  of  course,  was  always 
worked  out  according  to  the  details  of  this  book,  as  every  portion  of  the  job  is 
put  down  in  this  book,  with  the  price  of  each  section  of  the  job.  There  is  a 
standard  price  given  to  the  job ;  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  a  specified  price 
for  a  specified  amount  of  work,  whether  it  was  a  wardrobe  or  any  otliei'  article  ; 
and  if  there  was  any  more  added  to  that  job  he  wou)d  be  paid  at  tiie  rate  of 
so  much  an  hour,  or  so  much  a  foot:  in  length,  height,  or  width  ;  and  the  san)e  if 
there  were  any  deductions  to  be  made,  there  would  be  the  deductions  made. 

3223.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that? 
Yes  (handing  the  book  to  the  Chairman.) 

(50.)  R  R  3224.  Were 
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3224.  Were  these  tei'ms  general  between  the  masters  and  men? 
Yes,  in  1811. 

3225.  How  long-  tlid  this  continue? 

That  Look  has  been  in  use  till  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  ami  the 
reason  I  think  the  book  has  heen  discontinued  i<  bccanse  it  was  a  fair  and  a  just 
price  for  the  workmen  ;  every  workman  was  paid  the  sunie  amount  of  money  for 
his  job  ;  there  v/as  no  giving  one  man  a  larger  or  a  smaller  amount  for  his  job ; 
the  slo\\er  workmen  generally  came  oft'  the  worst,  and  ilie  C]uicker  onu  had  the 
advantage,  Ijecause  the  quicker  he  could  make  the  j^b  the  more  money  he 
earned.  The  book  does  nor  define  any  ditferenee  to  the  slow  man  or  the  quick 
mari  ;  they  both  »;et  the  same  price  whether  lon^^er  or  siiorier  on  the  job  ;  so 
that  tlie  quick  man  has  the  advantaue  on  the  system  >tated  there.  It  is  not 
only  fair,  but  it  is  just,  because  the  whole  oF  the  employers  in  the  West  End  of 
London  paid  then  the  same  price  for  the  work,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
unfair  cnmjietition  amongst  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  of 
the  book  being  done  aw-ay  with  is  because  of  the  unfair  competition  that,  now 
exists  in  the  trade.  Generally  speaking,  these  larae  drajiei  s  who  have  entered  the 
trade,  and  likewise  the  large  dtah  rs,  many  of  ihem  never  employ  any  man  at 
all,  but  simply  by  bu)nng  work  in,  undersell  what  we  call  the  l)est  firms  in  the 
We^t  End  of  London,  although  they  supply  a  much  sn])erior  article  to  the 
customers.  For  instance,  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  01d.-strc(  t  last 
Saturday,  and  I  met  a  man  there  who  was  hawking  a  dining-table  about  on  a 
barrow  ;  he  took  it  to  one  shop  and  asked  the  man  the;e  to  buy  it;  I  suppose 
they  could  not  agree  to  terms,  because  he  took  it  from  there  to  another  man  ; 
I  followed  him,  and  after  he  had  tried  another  place,  1  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  for  this  table.  It  was  a  common  pine  table  with  birch  legs, 
5  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  with  one  flap  to  it ;  it  is  what  is  called  a  common  dining-table 
in  the  trade.  I  went  into  particulars,  how  nnich  it  cost  tlu^  man  to  make  it,  and 
what  he  would  probably  get  for  it.  He  told  me  he  wanted  18*.  for  it,  but  the 
probability  was  that  he  would  not  get  more  tlian  IG.v.  It  ("ost  him  5  s.  6  d.  for 
the  pine  tops;  it  cost  him  4  s.  for  the  legs;  the  sort  w  was  Is.  4  d. ;  the 
screws,  glass  paper  and  nails  you  may  reckon  at  anothei- 2 ;  so  you  see  it 
woula  be  between  12  5.  and  13. s'.,  1  believe,  that  it  would  cost  him  to  place  that 
article  in  the  market. 

322().  Tliat  is  for  material  r 

That  is  for  material;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  w(nild  get  IG  s.  ;  he  only 
asked  18 6-.  He  tried  two  jdRces.  and  could  not  sell  it.  Me  woidd  have  first  of 
all  to  go  down  to  the  timber  yard  on  the  day  before  10  buy  the  tops,  and  takf 
them  home  and  joint  them  u]j  so  that  ihev  might  be  ready  for  the  next  day; 
then  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  turner's  to  purchase  his  legs  ;  and  probal)ly 
th'e  next  day  he  would  be  working  liaid  to  get  this  table  done,  and  on  the 
Saturday  morning  he  would  finish  it  ;  then  he  has  to  get  a  bairow  and  take  it 
round,  and  it  might  take  him  half  tiie  day  before  he  eonid  sill  it.  So  that 
the  man  wouid  be  working  two  days  hard,  and  if  he  i^ot  18.9.  he  would  not  be 
getting  more  than  5  .y.  or  6  a\  for  his  two  days' labom- :  ;;n(l  the  labour  would 
be  from  8  o'cL.ck  in  the  morning  till  between  11  and  12  at  night,  and  that  we 
call  sweating.  I  saw  a  job  from  Messrs.  Light's  firm  similar  to  that  (only  this 
was  a  case  of  dealers,  not  manufacturers),  sold  for  34  .v.  6d.;  that  would  be 
leaving  to  them  a  net  profit,  if  they  pnid  the  18  .v.,  of  14  .v.  6  d. ;  deducting  jrO;n 
that  2  s.  for  polishing  of  the  legs,  that  would  give  them  12  s.  6  d.  for  the 
dealing  price.  We  want  to  point  out  the  unfairness  of  the  system  Avhich 
prevails  in  these  dealing  firms ;  they  get  the  whole  of  the  ])rofits  ;  the  workman 
has  scarcely  anything  lor  his  laboui-.  Simply  b}'  bu}  ing  the  furniture,  and 
transmittii.g  it  to  the  warerooms,  the  dealer  gets  a  large  percentage  on  the 
goods,  and  the  man  that  really  produces  the  article  gets  nil. 

3227,  Does  it  often  go  through  more  than  one  firm  ;  you  have  mentioned  a 
case  where  the  man  who  made  the  article  took  it  to  the  house  you  mentioned  ; 
will  they  sell  it  ? 

They  will  sodl  it  to  some  of  the  firms  in  this  end  of  the  town;  then,  of  course, 
they  get  another  profit  on  the  top  of  that. 

32 28,  Tliere 
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^2zS.  There  would  be  three  parties  to  that  transaction  ? 
There  would  be  three  parties  to  tliat  transaction. 

3'22y.  Have  you  ever  known  more? 

I  have  not  known  more  to  my  own  knowledge. 

32;5(>.  What  do  \  ou  cull  in  the  trade  a  house  like  the  one  you  mentioned ? 

A  dealer  ;  they  are  generally  termed  dealers.  That  man  has  built  a  very 
larg:e  warehouse  wiihiu  the  last  few  years,  an  enormous  place,  which  is  crammed 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  furniture  whidi  they  buy  in  from  these  people. 

3231.  Do  they  not  have  often  to  keep  it  a  length  of  time  before  they  sell  it? 
Probably  they  may,  but  not  as  a  rule,  f  think,  because  they  send  a  lot  away 

into  the  couutry  to  country  dealers.  If  you  get  an  order  from  that  firm  and 
take  it  in,  they  charge  you  2;^  per  cent,  discount  off'  the  price  they  agree  with 
you.  Suppose  tlun  ))ay  1  /.  for  a  pair  of  3  ft.  6-in.  wash-hand  stand  and  table 
in  mahogany,  they  sell  it  at  50  .V.  ;  they  have  to  find  the  marble,  which  costs 
about  5  .y.,  and  likewise  to  pay  for  the  polishing,  so  that  they  again  get  an 
enormous  perct-ntaii-e  out  of  the  workman  who  lias  to  work  till  eleven  or  twelve 
at  night  to  get  it  done.  If  by  chance  you  cannot  get  your  work  in  on  the 
Friday  at  four  o'clock,  and  take  it  in  on  Saturday,  this  firm  charge  you  5  (ler  cent, 
off  the  amount  they  had  agreed  to  pay  you.  It  is  the  same  case  if  they  buy  a 
job  at  the  door  brought  round  to  hawk,  for  they  beat  you  down  then  to  the 
lowest  possible  price,  and  yet  when  you  ^o  into  the  office  there  is  then  2^  per 
cent,  knocked  off,  so  that  men  who  have  sold  things  for  25  have  been  obliged 
to  give  a  discount  of  d. 

3232.  Is  it  not  understood  bef(n'eliand  that  there  will  be  this  discount  ? 

It  may  be  ;  but  wh'-n  a  man  agnes  to  take  a  price  at  the  door,  he  should  be 
paid  the  price  he  has  liecn  beaten  down  to,  because  he  has  already  been  beaten 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

3233.  But  if  he  knows  of  the  discount  he  makes  his  bargain  accordingly  ? 
But  he  is  not  able  to  make  a  bargain  ;  he  has  to  get  rid  of  t!ie  job  in  order 

to  take  somethinp;  home  to  the  family  ;  he  has  to  take  what  is  offered  to  him. 

3234.  It  makes  uo  difference  to  the  man  wlietiier  he  sells  the  goods  at  18. y. 
S'iy,  and  knows  that  he  has  2i  per  cent,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards,  or  sells  them 
at  the  door  for  whatever  that  amount  comes  to  J 

It  is  2^  per  cent.  less.  If  a  man  deals  with  them  generally,  he  knows  that 
he  is  subject  to  thar  reduction  ;  it  is  the  system. 

3235.  Is  that  reduction  universal  ? 
Yes. 

3236.  So  that  every  man  who  makes  a  bargain  knows  of  it  ^ 

Geuerallv  speaking  he  ha^  to  be  reduced  after  that.  A  case  came  across  my 
notice  a  few  v/eeks  hack  in  Biick-lane,  Bellinal  Green,  where  the  sweating  is 
carried  on  to  about  as  great  a  depth  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  on,  where  they 
employ  boy  labour  in  making  these  common  pe  lestal  writing-tables,  about 
3  feet  G  inches  by  20  inches,  or  4  feet  by  2  feet;  it  has  two  pedestals  with  three 
drawers  in  each,  and  a  top  frame  with  three  drawers  there  ;  they  make  them, 
generally  speaking,  out  of  nine  cut  stuff',  that  would  be  nine  boards  cut  out  of  a 
3-inch  plank,  somewhere  about  a  quarter  thick.  These  are  nailed  to  the  tops 
and  bottoms,  whicii  are  five-eighths  thick,  and  then  the  rails  which  divide  the 
drawers  are  run  in  ;  then  they  at  e  veneered  all  over.  They  are  taken  in  at  25 
and  then  they  are  retailed  out  again  by  these  people  at  2 10*.  But  what  I 
want  to  bring  general!}'  before  your  Lordships'  notice,  is  that  owing  to  severe 
competition,  the  bitter  class  of  workmen  who  have  to  make  the  work  for  these 
superior  firms,  have  to  .suffer  by  a  reduction  of  their  wages.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  wages  in  the  best  shops  in  London  have  been  materially 
leduced,  something  like  30  per  cent.,  in  this  last  lew  years,  that  is  on  the  price 
of  piece-work  or  lump-work.    That  is  a  system  wiiicU  is  different  from  thait 
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which  you  have  in  the  book  before  yon,  under  which  a  man  is  paid  for  every 
stroke  lie  does  ;  but  himp-woik  is  an  abominable  system,  whereby  the  employers 
sometimes  will  give  you  a  drawing  which  does  not  always  denote  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  in  it,  and  when  you  are  staried  on  the  job  they  will  fix  a  price  for 
it  themselves;  the}-^  do  not  give  you  the  option  of  saying  whether  you  can 
make  it  for  the  price  or  not,  and  then  they  introduce  moie  work  ;  but  through 
the  severe  competition  \\hicli  we  are  put  to,  we  invariably  have  to  put  up 
with  it. 

3237.  That  is  to  say,  having  arranged  to  do  a  job  at  a  certain  price,  additional 
work  is  put  on  to  it,  and  you  have  to  do  more  than  you  bargained  for? 

More  work  than  you  bargained  for ;  and  you  have  no  remedy  unless  you  take 
it  into  a  court  of  law  ;  of  course  a  man  cannot  always  do  that.  But  in  Govern- 
ment work  the  same  evil  exists  in  the  Admiralty  work  which  is  given  out  at 
Smee's  shop,  which  is  a  very  old  shop  in  London.  When  the  estimates  are 
sent  to  that  factory  they  are  generally  sent  all  over  London,  to  see  how  much  it 
can  be  made  for  ;  they  take  it  all  over  Hoxtun  or  Bethnal  Green  to  see  how 
much  the  sweaters'  shops  can  make  it  for. 

3*238.  What  work  ? 

Admiralty  work,  tables,  dining-tables,  &c.  They  ask  the  men  first  what 
they  can  make  them  for  ;  then  they  send  the  drawings  round  to  these  sweating 
shops  to  ask  what  they  can  make  them  tor  ;  then  the  drawings  are  taken  back 
to  the  shop,  and  the  men  are  told,  We  can  buy  these  at  a  certain  price,  and  you 
must  make  them  for  the  same.  The  ultimate  result  of  that  is  that  in  many 
cases  the  man  has  to  work  more  than  a  week  for  nothing. 

3239.  How  so  ? 

Because  the  prices  are  paid  so  bad ;  they  do  not  pay  them  a  fair  price,  so 
much  per  hour,  but  they  give  them  so  much  for  the  job,  and  if  they  reckon  it 
by  day  wages,  which  should  be  paid,  which  is  9d.  and  10 d.,  these  men,  if  they 
were  paid  at  that  rate,  would  have  to  work  more  than  a  week  on  the  job,  because 
they  are  so  badly  paid  for  it ;  tl)en,  of  course,  the  man  is  the  sufferer.  Who 
gets  the  profit?  There  must  be  some  intermediate  profit  existing  somewhere. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Government  has  paid  a  fair  price  for  it ;  someone 
must  get  this  profit  in  between. 

3240.  This  firm  you  speak  of  eaiploy  men  themselves  ? 

They  employ  a  great  many  men,  and  they  can  invariably  do  better,  on  their 
own  work,  made  in  the  shop,  than  they  can  on  this  other  work. 

3241.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  putting  out  Admiralty  work  ? 

We  know  that  they  send  the  estimates  round  to  the  sweating  shops  to  see 
what  they  can  be  done  for. 

3242.  You  do  not  know  that  they  put  the  work  out? 
I  could  not  say  positively  that  they  put  the  work  out. 

3243.  Have  you  anything  more  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  more  to  say,  only  that  we  are  greatly  reduced 
by  this  severe  competition.  Our  old  firms,  even  the  West  End  firm,  will  send 
their  drawings  round  to  the  worst  of  these  shops,  to  see  what  they  can  be  done 
for,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  can  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  you  can 
make  it  for,  so  that  you  must  do  it  at  that  price. 

3244.  The  competition  is  altogether  at  home,  not  foreign  competition  ? 

IVot  foreign  competition,  it  is  the  competition  which  exists  at  home.  If  the 
system  contained  in  that  book  before  you  could  be  adopted,  that  every  man 
should  be  paid  equally,  and  every  factory  pay  ahke,  there  would  be  none  of  this 
sweating. 

3245.  How  do  you  account  for  this  new  system  having  sprung  up  at  ail ;  you 
say  that  this  book  was  used  down  to  four  or  five  years  ago,  how  do  you  account 
for  this  sub-contracting  having  arisen  ? 

I  ban 
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I  can  only  account  for  it  by  men  going  into  business  and  working  for  these 
]ar<;e  firms,  and  these  dealers,  and  setting  up  and  buying  in  goods  of  men 
making  the  job  at  home  and  taking  it  round.  In  many  cases  a  man  has  done  it 
when  depression  of  trade  has  kept  liiio  from  work,  then  he  has  made  up  a  jub 
and  taken  it  round.  Some  few  years  back  they  were  paid  a  decent  price  for 
them,  but  the  competition  has  been  so  severe  of  late  years  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  earn  a  living  at  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelv^e  o'clock. 


(50.) 
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Die  Veneris,  11^  Maii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
]'^arl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  OxsLOW. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen'^. 
Lord  Clintox. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Miss  BEATRICE  POTTER  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

;j24b.  C}iainnan.~\  You  have  had  some  considerable  experience,  have  you 
not,  in  the  East-end  of  London  ? 
Ye.^. 

3247.  And  from  your  personal  experience  do  you  know  a  good  deal  about 
what  is  commonly  called  the  sweating  system  r 

III  the  tailoring  trade,  but  only  in  the  tailoring  trade. 

3248.  How  would  you  define  the  sweating  system  ? 

1  should  say  that  an  inquiry  into  the  sweating  system  was  practically  an  in- 
quiry into  all  labour  employed  in  manufacture  which  had  escaped  the  regulation 
of  the  Factory  Act  and  trades  unions. 

3249.  You  do  not  consider  then  that  sub-contracting  is  an  essential  part  of 
it  ? 

I  do  not  consider  that  contract  even  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 

32,'50.  Mr.  Burnett  defines  the  sweating  system  as  "  One  under  wliich  sub- 
contractors undertake  to  do  work  in  their  own  houses,  or  small  workshops,  and 
employ  others  to  do  it,  in  making  a  profit  for  themselves  by  the  difference 
ijetween  the  contract  prices  and  the  wages  tliey  pay  their  assistants."  You 
would  not  quite  agree  with  him  ? 

INo,  because  that  would  exclude  all  the  evidence  you  have  had  about  the 
trouser  trade.  In  fact,  the  worst  cases  of  sweating  are  cases  in  which  contract 
di^es  not  appear. 

325  I.  What  length  of  experience  have  you  had  .-' 
About  four  years  in  the  East-end. 

32.52.  In  what  part  ? 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  East-end  ;  the  Hackney  and  Tower  Hamlets 
district. 

3253.  You  have  worked  yourself  in  some  of  these  workshops,  I  believe? 
Yes. 

32.54.  In  what  parish  ? 

In  Whitechapel,  Mile  End,  and  Spitalfields.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
parishes  are. 

(SO-;  R  R  4  3255-  And 
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3255.  And  do  you  propose  to  continue  working  ? 
No,  I  have  finished  the  tailoring  trade. 

3256.  Probably  you  would  prefer  not  to  mention  particular  shops  in  which 
you  have  worked  ? 

I  should  prefer  not  to  mention  them  by  name. 

3257.  Does  the  system  pursued  in  those  shops  differ  materially  from  the 
general  average  ? 

No.  The  plan  of  our  inquiry  has  been  this  :  that  we  have  got  important  in- 
formation about  1,300  shops,  and  then  we  have  classified  them  more  or  less 
into  a  list,  and  then  I  chose  (me  of  each  class  and  worked  af,  it  ;  and  ilie  only 
class  I  could  not  get  at  was  the  top  class  ;  it  was  too  skilled.  So  that  I  have  had 
the  worst  though  not  the  best. 

32,58.  Are  those  shops  that  do  not  come  under  the  Factory  Act  r 
Prob;jbly  the  Factory  Act  does  not  extend  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  work, 
because  the  Factory  Inspectors  do  not  find  them  out. 

3259.  Would  the  shops  where  you  worked  come  under  the  Act  ? 

Two  of  them  would.  They  would  all  four  come  under  the  Act,  hut  in  two  of 
them  there  are  no  regulations  posted  up,  and  the  Faclory  Inspector  has  never 
been. 

3260.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  a  description,  not  of  the  shops  you  have 
worked  in,  but  of  any  similar  shop? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  different  branches  of  the  ti.ade,  because  it 
is  so  very  different  in  one  branch  from  what  it  is  in  another  t 

3261.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  make  your  explanation  exactly  in  your 
own  way,  and  at  any  time  you  like.  What  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
have,  would  be  a  description  from  you,  if  you  would  give  it,  of  the  shops,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  ? 

Practically  the  coat  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  Jewish  contractors 
employing  Jew  men  and,  principally,  Jewesses,  but  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  Christians  who  are  employed.  The  Jewesses  are  the  most  skilful  workers, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  Jewesses  they  get  Christian  women.  The  first  class,  the 
bespoke  work,  pa}  s  very  good  wages  indeed  :  the  machinists  run  from  about  7  s.  to 
9  s.  G  d.,  and  the  pressers  run  from  about  5  s.  to  8  5.  6  d.,  and  the  women  are 
rarely  under  2  5.  6d.  a  day,  sometimes  they  go  up  to  5  ^.  a  day  for  twelve 
hours' work.  Then  the  second  class,  the  stock  work,  is  also  fairly  paid ;  it  is 
more  regular  than  the  bespoke  work,  but  the  pay  is  not  quite  so  higii  ;  the 
machinists  run  fn-m  3  5.  to  6  s.;  pressers  will  run  from  5  to  8  s.,  and  the 
women  are  as  low  as  1  s.  6  d. ;  but  there  are  no  women  employed  in  the  coat 
trade  lower  than  ]  s.  6  d.,  except  as  apprentices,  and  then,  of  course,  they  are 
employed  for  what  they  are  worth.  Practically,  in  the  coat  trade,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  complained  of  in  the  wages.  You  have  irregular  hours,  and  you 
liave  bad  sanitation  of  shops. 

3262.  What  are  the  hours  ? 

The  hours  for  women  of  course  are  the  factory  hours ;  but  then  in  the  very 
lowest  class,  the  slop  trade,  the  employers  do  not  pay  very  much  attention  to 
that,  and  they  work  till  10  or  11  o'clock. 

3263.  From  what  lime  in  the  morning? 
From  eight  or  half-past  till  10  or  11  at  night. 

3264.  When  you  speak  of  the  coat  trade,  what  kinds  of  goods  are  those  ? 
The  bespoke  trade  for  the  West-end  and  City  shops.   It  must  be  distinguished 

from  what  is  properly  called  the  West-end  trade,  which  is  done  by  Enghsh 
mechanics.  The  coat  made  by  an  English  mechanic  differs  entirely  from  the 
coat  made  by  a  Jewish  contractor. 

3265.  Could  you  tell  the  difference  ? 

Yes ;  if  you  gave  me  a  coat  I  could  tell  you  directly  whether  it  was  made 
by  a  Jewish  contractor  or  an  English  mechanic.    The  Jewish  contractor  makes 

his 
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his  coat  on  the  principle  of  making-  the  coat  first,  and  the  linhig  separately 
and  then  sewing  the  two  together  by  machine  right  round,  so  tliat  it  is  like  a 
balloon,  it  is  bagged  in  ;  but  in  the  work  of  the  English  mechanic  some  seams 
of  the  lining  are  tacked  to  the  seams  of  the  coat,  and  then  they  are  felled  over. 
In  the  case  of  a  Jewish  contractor's  coat  it  is  all  loose,  so  that  you  can  pull  it 
apart,  and  it  is  like  a  balloon. 

3266.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  clothes  made  in  the  fashionable  West- 
end  tailors  shops  are  really  made  by  Englishmen  ? 

They  are  principally  done  by  the  English  mechanic.  The  best  work  is  done 
in  the  wn)rkshop  of  a  retail  house,  and  the  second-class  work  is  done  in  the  house 
of  the  English  mechanic  where  he  employs  his  own  wife.  But  a  ^ood  many 
West-end  firms  are  beginning  to  employ  Jewish  contractors.  For  instance,  a 
man  like  Miles,  in  Brook-street,  and  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  get  some  of  their 
work  done  by  the  Jewish  sweaters ;  but  they  pay  very  good  prices  for  it,  and 
the  wages  of  labour  are  very  good  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  very  long  hours  ;  that 
is  the  only  grievance  of  those  engaged  in  the  best  kind  of  work. 

3267.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Jewish  women  are  preferable  to  the  Chris- 
tian women  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

They  aie  much  more  skilful;  they  can  manage  machines,  whereas  very  few- 
Gentiles  can  manage  machines  ;  and  then  they  are  much  more  regular  in  their 
attendance.  In  the  Free  Registry  for  Jews  last  winter  there  were  no  tailoresses 
out  of  employment,  though  there  were  a  great  many  tailors,  which  shows  that 
the  Jewish  tailoresses  are  in  great  request,  even  in  the  slack  season.  Then  there 
is  the  very  lowest  layer  of  the  coat  trade  ;  that  work  is  done  by  women  and  men 
at  their  homes ;  it  really  does  not  pay  the  contractor  to  take  it  out.  That  is 
the  sort  of  <  oat  that  is  done  for  7  d.  or  8  ;  it  hardly  pays  the  Jewish  contractor 
to  take  that  coat  out ;  s6  that  that  is  done  to  a  great  extent  by  Gentile  women. 
That  is  the  very  lowest  work ;  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  sweating, 
in  its  most  intense  form,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tlie  contract  system. 
In  fact,  the  contract  system  is  the  top  stratum,  as  it  were,  of  the  trade. 

3268.  This  work  that  is  done  at  home  does  not  go  through  the  hands  of  a 
contractor  ? 

No,  it  is  taken  straight  from  the  wholesale  houses. 

3269.  The  women  have  to  gc  and  get  it  from  the  wholesale  houses,  take  it 
home  and  finish  it,  and  take  it  back  again  ? 

Yes. 

3270.  Do  they  earn  the  lowest  wage  ? 

They  earn  the  lowest  wage  in  the  coat  trade ;  they  are  the  fringe  of  the  coat 
trade. 

3271.  Working  in  their  own  homes? 

Working  in  their  own  homes.  I  will  give  you  three  representative  shops, 
with  the  wages,  if  you  care  to  have  that,  of  the  three  classes  of  work.  These  I 
have  verified ;  I  got  them  from  the  workers,  and  my  secretary  got  them  from 
the  employers  ;  and  the  last  one  I  worked  in  myself,  so  I  know  it.  This  is  a 
bespoke  shop  which  is  making  coats  at  from  5  s  to  W  s.  for  the  Edgware-road 
retail  shop  ;  they,  I  understand,  had  worked  for  Miles,  in  Brook-street,  but  have 
lost  that.  The  presser  gets  8  s.  ;  the  under  presser,  7  s.  i5  d.  \  the  machinists, 
two  men,  9  s.  and  6  s.  respectively  ;  general  tailor,  5  s.  ;  the  same  at  4  5. ;  plain 
hand,  girl,  12  s.  a  week  ;  button-hole  hand  making  about  3  s.  5d.  a  day  ;  and 
overtime  in  tliis  shop  is  paid.  That  is  one  of  Mr.  Burnett's  points  in  which  I 
think  he  is  mistaken ;  overtime  is  paid  in  the  best  class  of  Jewish  workshops. 
Of  the  English  mechanic's  coat  the  standard  price  is  18  5.,  and  it  does  not  go 
lower  than  lis.;  so  that  you  see  that  the  lowest  level  of  the  English  mechanic 
is  the  highest  level  of  the  Jewish  contractor. 

3272.  In  that  shop  which  you  mentioned  the  contractor  would  get  the  work 
from  the  retail  shop  ? 

He  got  it  direct  from  the  retail  shop  ;  he  was  working  for  Charles  Baker, 
(50.)  S  s  and 
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and  the  Edgware-road  retail  houses.  The  second  shop  is  what  is  called  a  stock 
trade  shop.  This  shop  makes  coats  for  the  best  export  trade  at  from  2s.  to  Q  s. 
each,  average  3  6  d.  The  manager  is  j)aid  3  a  week  ;  baster,  /  s.  ;  presser 
off,  8  s.  ;  under  presser,  7  s.  ;  machinists,  one  man  at  9  s.,  three  men  at  8  s.,  one 
woman  at  4  s.  4  d.,  (that  is  for  twelve  hours  ;  women's  wages  are  reckoned  for 
twelve  hours  ;  therefore  the  hour  and  a  half  which  the  Factory  Act  obliges  for 
meals  is  always  taken  off);  general  hands,  four  women  at  18  5.  a  week  ;  plain 
hands,  five  women,  (me  at  \Q  s.  a  week,  one  at  15  s.  a  week,  one  at  12  5.  a  week, 
and  two  at  9  ^.  a  week  yihe  last  two  are  apprentices)  ;  button-hole  hand,  making 
about  3  6  f/.  a  day.  The  last  shop  is  a  small  slop  shop,  and  this  is  one  I 
worked  at.  The  man  lumself  does  ail  the  basting,  fixing,  and  pressing,  and 
works  tieniendously  long  hours.  His  coats  range  from  1  s.  or  Is.  2  d  to  2*. 
He  has  two  machinists,  6  s.  and  3  s.  respectively  ;  general  hand,  a  woman  at 
\  s.  Q  d.;  a  girl  2  s.  a  week,  and  lodging  and  food  ;  she  was  the  niece  of  the 
mistress.  That  man,  the  week  I  worked  there,  turned  out  80  coats  at  1  s.,  in 
five  and  a  half  days  ;  so  that  you  can  pretty  wtll  reckon  his  profits,  which  were 
not  very  great.    1  think  that  exhausts  the  coat  trade. 

3273.  In  that  last  shop  there  was  one  man,  one  woman,  and  one  girl  ? 
Two  Polish  machinists,  men. 

3274.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  Did  the  girl  do  any  work  besides  the  tailoring  work? 
Yes,  she  worked  in  the  house.    She  could  not  really  do  tailoring  work ; 

she  u  as  a  miserable  hand,  perfectly  unskilled. 

3275.  Chairman.^  What  is  a  "  general  hand"  ? 

A  man  or  a  woman  who  can  take  the  coat  from  a  machinist's  hands,  and  put 
little  things  to  it,  and  then  give  it  into  the  pressor's  hands,  and  follow  it  right 
through.  The  plain  hand  onl}^  does  the  felling  of  .tlie  lining  of  the  arm- 
holes,  and  putting  on  the  buttons,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  be  a  general  hand, 
you  must  know  your  way  about  the  place ;  you  must  understand  the  way  of 
making  coats, 

3276.  In  that  last  case,  was  it  a  workshop  or  a  man's  house  ? 
It  was  done  in  dwelling-rooms, 

3277.  Did  people  sleep  in  the  same  room? 
Yes ;  two  machinists  slept  in  the  shop, 

3-,:78.  The  other  two  bhops  you  mentioned  were  larger  ? 
Yes  ;  they  were  very  well-built  shops,  and  very  comfortable, 

3279.  That  last  one  was  not  comfortable,  I  suppose  1 

That  depends  on  what  your  standard  of  comfort  is.  I  did  not  object  to  it ; 
it  was  a  very  small  room,  but  there  was  sufficient  air.  Of  course  it  is  so  very 
difficult  to  tell  what  people's  standard  of  comfort  is. 

3280.  Then  the  trousers  and  vests  and  juvenile  suits  come  under  another 
class  ? 

The  trousers  and  vests  and  juvenile  suits  are  principally  made  by  the  Gentile 
population  of  the  East-end.  There  are  a  few- Jewish  contractors;  more  than 
two.  Mr.  Lakeman  says  there  are  only  two,  but  I  know  four  Jewish  contractors 
in  the  trouser  trade. 

3281.  How  is  it  that  the  Jews  are  so  much  confined  to  coat-making? 
Because  it  pays  so  much  better.    The  Jews  will  not  take  up  badly  paid  work 

as  a  rule  ;  they  cannot  get  their  own  people  to  work  for  them.  The  four  Jews 
whom  I  know  who  are  working  in  the  trouser  trade  are  doing  the  very  best 
work,  and  they  give  very  good  prices  to  their  hands.  I  will  give  you  now 
some  particulars  of  one  ol'  the  Jewish  trouser  workshops  ;  this  is  bespoke 
trouser  work,  the  same  class  as  the  first  coat  shop  I  referred  to  was  doing. 
There  are  tvto  machinists  who  are  making  about  1  /.  a  week;  there  are  finishers 
who  are  given  1 ,9.  a  pair,  and  a  quick  hand  can  turn  out  five  pairs  in  a  day ;  an 
average  hand  can  turn  out  about  three  and  a  half,  and  of  course  there  are 
degrees  of  slowness,  but  in  that  class  of  trade  a  quick  hand  can  make  25*. 
a  week.    Then  as  regards  the  lower  class  of  trouser  work,  it  is  mostly  done 
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through  the  distributing  sweater,  what  is  called  the  distributing  contractor; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  will  take  out  work  from  a  wholesale  firm,  saj-  800  or  1,000 
pairs  of  trousers,  he  will  give  them  out  to  be  machined  by  one  set  of  women, 
thev  will  come  back  to  the  shoj3,  be  given  out  again  to  another  set  of  women  to 
finish;  and  then  he  will  generally  press  them  himself,  possibly  with  some 
assistance.  Now  some  people  would  say  that  man  was  a  middleman,  but  I  say 
that  he  has  as  much  to  do  as  the  man  who  manages  the  workshop;  he  is  as  much 
a  superintendent  of  labour  as  the  man  who  manages  the  workshop. 

3282.  And  he  himself  gives  his  own  labour? 
Yes,  and  his  wife  generally  helps  him. 

3283.  He  himself  presses  the  work  ? 

He  presses  it  himself.  That  class  of  man  will  get  his  trousers  machined  for 
from  2  s.  6  d.  to  5  s.  a  dozen,  and  then  the  finishing  is  about  the  same. 

3284.  Will  they  be  machined  and  finished  in  people's  own  houses  ? 

Yes,  they  will  be  done  entirely  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Occasionally 
they  are  taken  out  by  a  couple  of  v;'omen  who  are  employed,  but  usually  they 
are  done  by  individual  hands. 

3285.  With  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  that  you  have  mentioned,  do  the 
people  Ciirn  those  wages  all  the  year  round,  or  only  at  certain  times  ? 

In  the  coat  shops  the  average  is  from  three  to  four  days  in  the  week,  taking 
it  all  the  year  round  ;  which,  of  course,  brings  down  the  wages  considerably. 

328C.  That  brings  down  the  amount  they  earn  in  the  trade  to  not  very  much 
more  than  a  half? 

Yes ;  rather  more  than  a  half,  three  or  four  days  ;  only,  of  course,  it  comes 
very  busy  during  the  season,  and  slack  during  the  winter  time. 

3287.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  makes  the  slack  time ;  I  do  not  mean  in  tlie 
bespoke  trade,  that  I  understand,  but  in  the  ready-made  trade? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  ;  1  do  not  understand  it.  The  irregularity  is  not  so 
striking  in  the  ready-made,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  dependent  on  the  shipping 
orders,  on  the  export  trade. 

3288.  We  have  had  it  stated  before  the  Committee  that  the  manufacturers 
give  out  their  orders  very  irregularly  during  the  slack  time,  and  that  they  do  so 
on  purpose  ;  is  that  the  case,  in  your  o])inion  r 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  1  do  not  think  it  Is  worth  their  while.  They  want  to  get 
it  done,  as  the  trade  demands  it.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  the  London 
trade.  It  is  quite  possible  (I  am  speaking  of  the  coat  trade  novs^)  that  in  the 
stock  and  slop  goods  the  regular  orders  go  to  provincial  factories,  and  the 
irregular  and  small  orders  come  into  the  London  market,  for  a  very  obvious 
reason ;  because,  of  course,  the  factories  can  turn  out  large  orders  at  a  regular 
price,  and  require  them  ;  and  the  London  workshop  is  always  ready  to  turn  out 
a  small  order. 

3289.  Have  you  found  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  trade  during 
the  four  years  that  you  have  had  experience  of  it  ? 

No,  because  I  was  not  really  studying  it  four  years  ago ;  not  this  particular 
trade.  I  had  not  very  much  knowledge  of  ihe  wages.  As  far  as  I  saw  I  do  not 
think  they  have  altered  in  the  four  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  pi'ices 
have  gone  down.  I  tliink  that  is  quite  an  established  fact,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  wages  of  labour  have  gone  down  ;  in  fact,  I  think  in  the 
coat  trade  they  have  rather  gone  up. 

3290.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pauper  immigration  ? 
Tlie  actual  raw  greener  cannot  be  used  in  the  tailoring  trade  ;  he  must,  at 

least,  have  done  tailoring  at  iiome  to  be  of  any  use.  Then  he  comes  into  the 
workshop  and  he  serves  for  about  three  months,  perhaps,  for  a  very  small  wage ; 
at  the  end  of  three  months  he  can  command  as  good  a  wage  as  anybody. 

3291.  But  how  long  would  it  take  a  man  who  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
tailoring  to  do  that  ? 

(50.)  s  s  2  I  do 
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I  do  not  think  he  would  go  into  the  tailoring  trade ,  he  would  go  into  the 
hoot  finishing.  The  tailoring  trade  is  too  skilled.  You  see,  if  you  spoil  a  coat, 
you  have  got  to  pay  for  it. 

3292.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  pauper  immigration  has  much  effect 
upon  the  tailoiiug  trade,  or  any  effect  upon  it  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  has,  for  this  reason  :  that  in  the  busy  time  of  the  }ear  the 
machinists  and  pressers  car.  make  their  own  terms;  there  are  not  too  many 
machmists  and  pressei  s  ;  in  fact,  there  are  fewer  than  could  be  absorbed  by  the 
labour  market,  and  they  can  practically  make  their  own  terms,  and  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  see  how,  in  the  busy  season,  they  will  treat  the  employers.  In  the 
busy  season  they  swear  at  the  employers;  in  the  slack  season  the  employers 
swear  at  them. 

3293.  According-  to  your  experience,  are  the  workers  in  this  trade  provident 
people  ? 

Most  provident. 

3294.  They  save  money  in  good  times  ? 

In  every  respect  the  coat  trade,  which  is  entirely  Jewish,  is  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  trousers  and  vest  trade,  which  is  almost  entirely  Gentile. 

3295.  I  think  you  said  that  in  some  cases  Christians  are  employed  by  the 
Jewish  contractors  r 

Yes,  when  they  cannot  get  Jews  they  tike  Gentiles;  they  only  take  them  in 
the  last  extremity. 

3296.  In  those  cases  do  Jews  and  Gentiles  work  together  ? 
Yes. 

3297.  How  do  they  manage  about  the  Sabbath  ? 

That  is  a  difficulty  that  is  in  itself  a  great  inconvenience  ;  that  tends  to  keep 
them  separate. 

3298.  Do  you  think  that  they  work  on  Sunday  in  those  shops? 

Yes,  I  knosv  that  in  a  Jewish  vest  shop  in  which  Jewesses  and  Christians  were 
employed,  that  question  came  up,  and  the  master,  who  was  a  Jew,  decided  that 
they  should  all  work  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  next 
Monday  most  of  his  hands,  including  the  Christians,  left  him  for  a  shop  where 
they  could  work  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

3299.  You  spoke  about  large  orders  going  down  to  the  provinces;  do  you 
think  there  is  much  competition  in  that  way  with  London  ? 

In  the  slop  and  stock  trade  there  is  an  enormous  c  )mpetition  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  in  fact  the  provinces  are  beating  London ;  that  is  my  impression,  but 
of  coui  se  you  will  get  that  very  much  better  from  the  wholesale  houses. 

3300.  Both  in  coats  and  in  other  things? 

Yes;  in  the  juvenile  suits  you  not  only  have  provincial  competition  but  foreign 
compt  tition  too.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  juvenile  suits  brought  from 
Germany,  and  that  is  why  the  juvenile  suit  trade  is  the  worst  section  of  the 
trade  as  regards  wages. 

3301.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  the  foreigners  do  not  compete  in  ready- 
made  clothing  for  adults  as  well  as  in  juvenile  suits  ? 

Because  the  Englishmen  will  not  wear  the  foi-eign  cut.  They  are  trying  to 
do  it,  but  they  cannot  get  the  goods  taken ;  they  bring  over  goods  which  are 
cheap,  and  offer  them  to  the  wholesale  warehouses,  but  the  Englishmen  prefer 
the  English  cut. 

3302.  Does  not  the  great  bulk  of  the  ready-made  clothing  go  to  the  Colonies 
abroad  ? 

I  believe  so. 

3303-  I  gather  from  you  that,  so  far  as  the  coat-making  is  concerned,  you 
think  that  the  people  engaged  in  that  trade  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 
Yes,  except  as  regards  sanitation.    In  the  lowest  class  of  domestic  workshop 
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the  standard  of  sanitation  and  overcrowding  is  very  low ;  no  doubt  about  it ; 
but  that  is  their  particular  taste. 

3304.  You  think  they  do  not  feel  it  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  feel  it  very  much. 

3305.  That  is  in  shops  subject  to  the  Factory  Act? 

They  are  not  touched  by  the  Factory  Act,  but  they  are  subject  to  it,  because 
women  are  generally  employed.  But,  pracrically,  of  course,  the  Factory 
Inspector  has  no  power  over  the  sanitation  of  those  shops. 

3306.  Are  they  not  visited  by  the  sanitary  inspector  ? 

A  certain  proportion  of  them  are,  biat  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  escap.e 

3307.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case,  as  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee, 
that  the  sanitary  inspectors  think  that  the  factory  inspectors  ought  to  attend  to 
the  matter,  and  that  the  factor}'  inspectors  think  that  the  sanitary  inspectors 
ought  to  attend  to  the  matter  r 

I  do  not  think  the  sanitary  inspectors  want  to  attend  to  it  at  all ;  as  far  as 
I  have  heard,  it  is  impossible  to  move  them. 

3308.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  if  better  sanitation  were 
insisted  upon  that  it  might  raise  the  cost  of  producing  these  goods? 

I  think  that  if  better  sanitation  were  insisted  upon  as  regards  the  shops 
practically  under  the  Factory  Act,  it  wonld  tend  to  drive  the  trade  into  the 
lower  channels  of  home  work,  and  that  you  would  have  that  fringe,  as  I  call  it, 
of  the  women  making  a  coat  for  /  d.,  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  I  think  if  you 
touch  anything  you  must  take  the  whole  thing,  and  deal  with  the  home 
work  too. 

3309.  That  would  necessitate  inspection  of  the  dwellings  and  homes  ? 
Yes,  certainly. 

3310.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable  ? 

I  think  you  cotdd  only  do  it  through  the  landlord;  you  would  have  to  make 
him  responsible;  you  would  have  to  make  him  give  notice  of  any  manufacturing 
process  on  his  premises,  and  then  become  liable  to  a  penalty  if  certain  things 
were  not  done.  Among  other  things,  I  think  that  he  ought  to  write  up  in  the 
room  how  many  people  should  be  employed  in  that  particular  room. 

3311.  The  landlord  ought  to,  you  think? 

Yes,  I  think  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  is  through  the  landlord.  You  cannot 
expect  these  small  people,  like  these  women  who  are  making  coats  for  7  d-,  to 
register  themselves. 

3312.  But  as  it  is  now,  the  landlord  is  responsible,  is  he  not,  for  sanitation  ? 
Practically  not,  because  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  central  authority,  only 

responsible  to  the  sanitary  inspector  of  his  district. 

3313.  You  think  he  ought  to  be  responsible  to  the  central  authority  ? 

I  would  make  him  responsible  to  the  Factory  Department  for  all  manufac- 
turing processes.  He  has  got  power  of  inspection  through  his  weekly  rent 
collector  ;  he  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  if  he  does  not. 

3314.  You  think  that  the  landlord  in  all  cases  where  work  is  carried  on  in 
private  rooms  ought  to  be  responsible  ? 

Responsible  for  giving  notice  to  the  Factory  Department  that  such  and  such 
a  manufacture  is  being  carried  on,  it  does  not  matter  what  it  is,  and  then  he 
becomes  liable  by  that  notice  to  certain  penalties,  supposing  certain  sanitarv 
conditions  are  not  carried  out.  I  would  rather  make  him  liable  to  the  penalty 
than  have  the  inspector  come  down  and  tell  him,  "This  ought  to  be  put  right," 
or  "  that  ought  to  be  put  right";  because  he  never  does  it ;  but  if  he  is  liable  to 
the  penalty  his  rent  collector  takes  pretty  good  care  that  nothing  is  going  on 
that  is  wrong. 

3315.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  landlord  raise  the  rents 
He  might  possibly  raise  the  rents ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  enormous  amount 
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of  overcrowding  that  has  gone  on  has  materially  raised  rents ;  because  the 
standard  of  life  of  these  Polish  Jews  is  so  low  that  they  are  willing  to  live  six  or 
seven  in  a  room,  and  they  are  all  wiUing  to  pay  1  s.  a.  week,  so  that  a  man  can 
get  7<?.  a  week  for  a  room  ;  and  though  making  the  landlords  responsible  might 
raise  rents  for  the  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  eventually  do  so ;  the  people 
could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  rents.  And  then  again,  these  model  dwellings 
are  practically  fixing  the  rent  at  the  East  End  by  letting  out  rooms  at  so  much 
percentage  on  the  c;jpit;J,  hke  Rothschild's  and  the  East  End  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, who  pay  a  fixed  percentage  on  their  capital,  and  let  the  rooms  at  that 
rate. 

3316.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Do  they  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  rent? 
To  decrease  the  rent. 

3317.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Are  these  rooms  where  the  overcrowding 
takes  place  sub-let,  or  does  the  landlord  receive  payment  from  each  man  ? 

Frequently  sub-let.  A  man  will  become  responsible  for  the  whole  house,  13 ^. 
a  week  say,  and  then  he  will  get  lodgers  in. 

3318.  So  that  the  landlord  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  over- 
crowding ? 

He  ought  to  be  responsible. 

3319.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  many  women  have  gone  into  the  shirt 
finishing  and  trouser  finishing,  and  so  on,  because  their  husbands  are  unable  to 
get  work  at  present  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly  they  have.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  shirt  work,  but 
the  trouser  work  is  very  unskilled ;  practically,  any  woman  can  finish  a  pair  of 
trousers. 

3320  It  is  a  natural  thing  then  for  a  woman  to  resort  to  whose  husband  is 
thrown  out  of  work  ? 

Yes.  Then  as  regards  the  trouser  work,  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
the  in-door  and  out-door  hands.  The  in-door  hands,  even  in  the  lowest  class  of 
work,  can  make  I  s.  6  d.  &  day,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  in-door  hands. 
The  out-door  hands,  sometimes  working  very  hard,  do  not  make  more  than  10  d. 
or  1  5.  a  day. 

3321.  By  the  in-door  hands  you  mean  those  working  in  a  workshop  ? 

Yes.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  out-door  work  is  very  irresponsible,  and 
ver}  bad,  so  tijat  the  employers  have  to  take  it  out  in  one  way  or  another. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  goods  spoiled,  and  not  brought  in  to  time,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  the  honest  have  to  pay  for  the  dishonest. 

3322.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  anything  that  would  tend  to  stop  this  out- 
door work  altogether  ? 

I  tiiink  making  the  landlord  responsible  for  any  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  on  his  premises  would  tend  to  stop  it. 

3323.  That  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  people  into  workshops? 
Yes. 

3324.  That  would  be  better,  you  think  ? 
Undoubtedly. 

3325.  In  fact,  defective  sanitation  is  what  you  principally  complain  of? 

In  the  coat  trade ;  and  low  wages  in  the  trousers,  vest,  and  juvenile  suit 
trade. 

3326.  In  fact,  that  the  unskilled  labour  does  not  command  anything  like  so 
good  a  price  as  the  skilled  labour  does  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  skill  really  what  the  wages  are. 

3327.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  desirability  of  doing  anything  to  ciieck 
pauper  immigration  ;  putting  on  a  poll  tax,  for  instance  ? 

1  am  afraid  if  you  put  a  poll  tax  on  it  would  simply  be  paid  by  the  employer, 
and  you  would  really  be  instituting  the  slave  trade  at  the  docks. 

3328.  You 
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3328.  You  mean  that  the  employers  would  go  down  and  pay  the  poll  tax,  and 
then  the  man  would  be  entirely  in  their  power? 

Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  only  way  of  really  stopping  immigration  is  to  enforce  a 
higher  standard  of  life,  and  that  is  w^hy  I  propose  that  the  landlord  should  be 
responsible  for  overcrowding,  and  want  of  sanitation,  which  really  makes  the 
rent  dearer. 

3329.  Do  these  people  live  very  poorly  ? 

The  Polish  Jews  live  on  almost  nothing.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  as  to 
the  Jewish  community.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
Jewish  community  at  the  East  End  is  shifting  upwards  ;  that  there  is  that 
distinguishing  feature  between  the  East  End  Jews  and  the  Gentiles ;  the  East 
End  Gentiles  are  going  down,  and  the  East  End  Jews  rising  up. 

3330.  And  are  the  Pohsh  Jews  distinguished  above  other  Jews  by  their  ability 
to  live  on  very  little,  and  on  ver}  inferior  food? 

The  Polish  Russian  Jews,  I  should  think,  have  the  lowest  standard  of  life  of 
any. 

333 1 .  They  could  probably  survive,  and  even  thrive,  where  an  Englishman 
could  not  live  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  There  is  this  point  that  ought  to  be  clearly  brought  out, 
that  the  Jewish  tailoring  trade  and  the  Gentile  tailoring  trade  are  in  water-tight 
compartments.  Jew  and  Gentile  workers  are  in  distinct  compartments,  and  do 
not  compete  with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  competition  between 
two  systems  of  manufacture,  between  that  of  the  Jewish  contractor  and  that  of 
the  English  mechanic. 

3332.  Practically  the  Jewish  community  are  quite  apart  ? 
In  the  tailoring  trade. 

3333.  \)o  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  management  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians — how  they  take  care  of  their  poor  ? 

It  is  admirable.  The  whole  of  the  Jewish  charities  intlie  East  End  make  one 
quite  blush  for  the  Christian  charities  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  managed, 
they  are  so  thoroughly  organised.  Then  as  regards  any  pauperising  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  not  only  a  Board  of  Guardians,  but  that  they  stand  in  the  position  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  the  whole  of  Jewish  philanthrophy  ;  so  that 
the  amount  of  help  they  give  must  not  be  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  if  it 
were  given  by  an  English  Board  of  Guardians ;  it  must  be  calculated  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  English  Board  of  Guardians,  plus  all  Christian  charity. 

3334.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Do  you  think  that  relief  in  itself  has  a 
less  pauperising  effect  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  Gentiles  ? 

Yes.  The  Jew  takes  money  to  make  profit  by ;  the  Gentile  for  drink 
principally. 

3335.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  this  admirable  organisation  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  has  a  tendency  to  induce  Jews  to  come  over  here 
from  Germany  and  Russia  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  organisation  of  the  charity  has  a  tendency  to  do  that ;  I 
should  think  it  had  a  directly  reverse  eff"ect.  The  charity  itself,  of  course,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  do  that,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ; 
they  have  to  deal  with  this  huge  fund  of  Jewish  philanthrophy  in  the  West  End 
and  apply  it  to  the  East  End.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
I  think  there  would  be  more  attraction  to  foreign  Jews  to  come  over  here, 
because  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  charity  given  in  an  irresponsible 
way,  and  given  principally  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

3336.  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  the  advantages  of  having  workshops 
registered  ? 

I  should  be  afraid  of  driving  the  trade  into  a  lower  channel. 
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3337.  I  mean  without  charging  a  fee ;  merely  that  they  should  be  registered 
in  such  a  way  that  their  existence  should  be  known  ? 

Would  they  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  they  were  not  registered  ? 

3338.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  they  should  be  ? 

1  think  that  would  come  very  hard  upon  the  poor  employers,  who  probably 
would  not  know  anything  about  it — on  the  domestic  employers.  I  prefer  to  make 
the  landlord  responsible. 

3339.  Your  principal  remedies  or  suggestions  would  be  that  the  landlord 
should  be  made  responsible,  and  that  sanitation  should  be  better  looked  after? 

Yes,  if  you  do  anything.  Of  course  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
fordoing  nothing;  but  if  you  do  anything  I  think  you  must  extend  the 
remedy  over  the  area  of  the  evil.  You  must  not  just  take  tlie  top  part  of  it 
and  deal  with  that  alone,  and  drive  the  trade  into  the  lower  channels. 

3340.  When  you  say  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  do  not  compete  with  each 
other,  you  mean  in  the  coat  trade  only  ? 

The  Jews,  practically,  do  not  touch  the  trouser  and  vest  trade,  and  the 
Gentiles  do  not.  touch  the  coat  trade  practically.  Of  course  there  are  isolated 
cases  the  other  way. 

3341.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Christians  were  employed  in  this  coat  trade 
formerly  ? 

This  coat  trade  did  not  exist  till  the  Jews  came  over. 

3342.  Since  when  has  it  existed  ? 

That  I  cannot  tell  you;  but  the  Jew  brought  in  the  sub-division  of  labour  in 
the  making  of  the  coat. 

3343.  And  you  would  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  Jewish  immigration  had  not 
been  the  cause  of  de|)riving  Christians  of  work  or  of  pauperising  them  ? 

Not  in  the  tailoring-  trade. 

3344.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  what  parishes  your  experience  has  been? 
Our  inquiry  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  East  End  ? 

3345.  But  I  mean  your  own  personal  observation  ? 

Mile  End,  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

3346.  All  those  districts  you  know  yourself? 

Yes ;  I  was  rent  collector  to  a  population  of  about  7OO  people  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  and  there  I  made  niy  observations  about  the  Gentile 
work,  the  trousers  and  vest  work. 

3347.  Have  you  anything  further  which  you  would  desire  to  state  to  the 
Committee  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3348.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  it  is  advisable  that  we 
should  legislate  at  all ;  in  other  words,  should  we  let  it  all  alone  or  not? 

I  really  have  not  any  opinion  about  it, 

3349.  But  you  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  strong  case  for  legislation? 
Not  in  the  tailoring  trade. 

3350.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  of 
any  case  in  which  the  Factory  Inspector  had  made  an  inspection  of  any 
workshop  in  which  you  were  working  ? 

No,  I  did  not  say  that.  There  were  only  two  shops  in  which  I  was  working 
which  I  was  told  by  the  employer  had  not  been  inspected  by  the  Factory 
Inspector;  but  tl:ey  were  very  small  domestic  shops.  The  other  shops  I  was 
working  in  had  the  regulations  written  up,  and  were  regularly  inspected. 

3351.  Then  it  is  not  your  impression  that  the  Factory  Inspector  is  negligent 
of  his  duties  ? 

No ;  I  think  the  Factory  Inspector  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
jn  the  East  End. 

3352.  Do 
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3352.  Do  you  think  that  he  knows  where  the  factories  aie  which  come 
under  the  Factory  Act  r 

He  has  a  great  number  of  them,  but  he  has  not  got  all. 

.3353-  Are  those  that  escape  his  observation  the  worst  cases? 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3354.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  book  called  No.  40,  in 
which  the  master  has  to  keep  the  overtime  of  the  female  hands ;  can  you  say 
whether  that  is  kept  properly  or  not' 

I  should  think  it  was  kept  properly  in  the  upper  class  of  workshops,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  paid  no  attention  to  in  the  domestic  workshops  ;  they  know  notiiing 
about  it.  And  not  only  that,  if  the  employer  can  say  that  they  are  all  his 
relations,  the  Factory  Inspector  cannot  touch  it. 

33.55.  Thi  n  you  think  that  a  great  deal  of  female  labour  is  worked  over- 
time, and  no  return  of  it  is  made  to  the  Factory  Inspector? 

Undoubtedly.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  that  fem^ile  labour  would  come 
legally  under  the  Act,  because  in  many  cases  it  is  the  relations  of  the  employer 
who  are  doins^  the  work. 

3356.  These  are  what  we  have  heard  called  in  the  Committee  the  family 
workshop  ? 

Yes. 

3357.  "What  is  the  general  behaviour  of  the  sweaters  towards  those  whom 
they  employ  ;  is  it  of  a  merciful  or  of  a  brutal  character? 

They  seem  very  much  like  other  men  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  geniality  and 
kindness,  I  think,  in  the  East  End  workshop  ;  that  is  my  experience  of  it. 

3358.  We  have  heard  that  very  short  hours  are  allowed  for  meals  ;  is  it  your 
experience  that  employes  in  the  shops  that  you  have  known  were  obliged  to 
take  their  tea  while  they  were  working,  and  were  not  allowed  any  regular 
hours  ? 

That  again  is  a  matter  for  classification  of  the  shops.  In  the  bespoke  and 
stock  shops  I  should  say  that  the  meal  times  were  kept  as  a  rule,  but  in  the 
small  slop  shops  they  take  them  as  they  can  get  them,  not  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  them  otherwise,  but  because  they  all  agree  to  do  it. 

3359.  In  fact,  in  that  way  they  do  more  work,  and  therefore  get  more  wages  ? 
Yes. 

3360.  The  more  they  work  the  more  wages  they  get  ? 

Yes,  except  that  it  applies  to  the  class  of  shop  where  wages  are  very  low 
comparatively. 

3361.  Then  I  understood  that  you  are  in  hopes  that  something  might  be 
done  towards  driving  the  trade  out  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  workshops  into 
the  better  ones,  the  factories  ? 

Yes. 

3362.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  might  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  trade 
out  of  London  altogether  ? 

Quite  possible. 

33^3.  You  would  not  look  upon  that  as  a  great  misfortune? 
No. 

3364.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  driving  it  still  further 
out  of  England  ? 

No  ;  you  could  not  drive  it  out  of  England  as  regards  coats,  trousers,  and 
vests,  because  English  people  will  not  take  a  foreign  cut.  I  was  told  by  a  large 
clothier  that  he  had  an  offer  of  a  French  firm  to  make  coats  at  a  ridiculously 
small  price  of  very  good  material,  but  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned  he  could 
make  no  use  of  it.    That  was  a  big  wholesale  house. 

3365.  In  fact,  there  is  a  style  about  English  clothing  that  there  is  not  in 
foreign  clothing? 

Yes. 

[bO.)  T  T  '  3366.  Then 
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3366.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  are  not  opi)Osed  to  the  registration  of  these 
workshops  so  long  as  the  onus  of  making  the  registration  (alls  on  the  landlord 
and  not  on  the  tenant  ? 

Yes,  so  that  it  should  include  home  work.  I  look  uj)on  the  home  work  as 
the  lowest  channel  of  the  trade,  and  that  must  be  included  in  any  remedy. 

3367.  Then  if  on  any  landlord's  premises  work  is  carried  on  for  gain  it  woidd 
come  within  your  definition  ? 

Yes. 

3368.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  landlords  to  know 
whether  such  work  was  being  carried  on  on  their  premises 

Yes,  by  their  rent  collector;  the  rent  collector  must  visit  every  dwelling 
every  week.  Practically  it  would  come  to  this  :  that  in  the  case  of  home  work 
the  landlord  would  be  responsible ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  employer  who 
took  the  premises  on  lease,  the  landlord  would  protect  himself  as  regards 
penalty  by  a  clause  in  his  lease. 

3369.  Do  you  think  that  rents  have  reached  their  maximum,  or  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  extort  even  higher  rents  ? 

I  think,  if  there  is  an  indefinite  immigration,  they  will  not  have  reached  their 
maximum,  unless  we  go  on  jjulling  down  buildings  and  building  them  up  as 
model  dwellings,  on  the  basis  of  so  much  return  to  capital. 

3370.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  increased  restrictions  on  the  landlord, 
such  as  you  suggest,  would  have  ihe  effect  of  raising  rents  ? 

No  ;  in  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  East  End,  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  for 
example,  there  are  rooms  and  rooms  vacant,  large  blocks  of  dwellings  almost 
entirely  vacant. 

3371.  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  the  only  way  you  saw  of  stopping  immi- 
gration was  by  raising  the  standard  of  living ;  would  not  that  rather  tend  to 
attract  immigrants  ? 

No,  they  would  find  it  too  expensive  to  live  here.  If  they  came  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians  they  would  be  sent  away  home,  or  sent  abroad.  Practically 
they  would  have  to  spend  more  on  rent,  because  they  would  have  to  have  one 
room  each  instead  of  seven  living  in  one  room. 

3372.  Do  you  think  that  the  excellent  administration  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  which  is  probably  well  known  all  over  Europe,  has  any  influence  in 
attracting  immigrants  to  come  to  Lcmdon? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  ;  I  suppose,,  to  a  cert;\in  extent,  it  has. 

3373.  You  have  not  heard  from  themselves  that  they  have  come  over  for 
that  reason  ? 

No  ;  they  have  come  over  because  friends  of  theirs  are  here,  usually. 

3374-  We  have  heard  that  when  tliese  immigrants  land  they  only  know  three 
words  of  English,  and  that  those  three  words  are  "  Board  of  Guardians  "  ; 
you  do  not  think  that  is  quite  an  accurate  statement? 

I  should  think  that  is  a  bit  of  sensationalism. 

3375.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Is  there  anything  of  what  is  known  as  the  learning 
system  in  the  trade  ? 

The  apprenticeship  system,  do  you  mean  ? 

3376.  The  system  which  I  have  heard  of  where  young  persons  are  induced  to 
work  at  the  trade  from  the  prospect  of  being  taken  on  permanently  after  they 
have  learnt  it;  does  that  exist  in  the  tailoring  trade  } 

Yes,  it  exists  in  the  trousers  and  vest  and  juvenile  suit  trade  to  a  large 
extent.  There  are  one  or  two  large  wholesale  firms  in  the  East  End  who  ]iursue 
that  method  of  employm'  nt,  and  they  do  advertise  largely  for  learners,  and  they 
use  them  ;  and  then,  as  it  is  unskilled  work,  they  are  brought  up  to  a  trade 
which  is  practically  of  no  use  to  them,  and  they  are  turned  loose  when  they 
come  to  ask  for  wages. 

3377.  How 
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3377.  How  long  do  they  work  at  it  without  receiving-  wages? 

I  should  think  they  very  seldom  begin  without  any  wage.  They  l)eoin  with 
ahoul  1  s.  a  week. 

3378.  To  be  continued  for,  say,  three  months,  and  then  discharged  r 
Possibly  ;  1  really  have  not  any  personal  kno\vledg;e  of  it  only  from  hear- 
say. 

3370.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  coat  trade  was  exclusively  Jewish,  and 
the  trouser  and  vest  Gentile  in  the  main  ? 

Yes,  practically ;  although  there  are  isolated  cases  of  exceptions  to  that. 

3380.  And  are  the  employers  in  the  trouser  and  vest  business  Gentiles  r 

Yes,  practically;  English  and  Germans.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
Jews,  but  a  very  few,  and  they  are  principally  in  the  best  class  of  the  vests  and 
trousers. 

3381.  It  was  through  the  Jews,  you  stated,  that  the  introduction  took  place 
of  the  sub-division  of  labour  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

Yes. 

3382.  Might  it  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  wages  amongst  the  Gentiles  in 
this  sense,  that  the  superior  class  of  work,  and  therefore  the  higher  wage, 
would  be  limited  to  one  section  ot'  the  population,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed ? 

The  whole  question  turns  on  this :  whether  the  export  trade  has  practically 
been  created  by  the  Jews ;  and  that  is  a  disputed  point. 

3383.  I  was  alluding  rather  to  sub-division  of  the  descriptions  of  work  in  the 
same  trade.  J  will  put  it  in  this  way :  Supposing  under  the  former  system  in 
a  family  there  was  one  clever  worker  who  would  get  therefore  better  pay  to  do 
the  coat,  and  the  others  less  skilful  did  the  trousers  and  vests,  that  would  have 
the  eff;_'ct  of  bringing  a  larger  wage  to  that  family  than  under  the  present 
system,  where  the  Gentile  docs  the  whole  of  the  Inisiness  in  the  trouser  and 
vest  department  ? 

Y''ou  see  the  Gentiles  have  their  fair  share  of  the  coat  trade  in  the  best  West 
End  bespoke  trade,  which  is  entirely  monopolised  by  English  mechanics  ;  the 
Gentiles  have  never  done  the  other  coat  trade. 

3384.  You  are  speaking  still  of  persons  living  in  the  East  End  ? 
Yes. 

3385.  Is  the  sanitation  in  the  shops  where  the  coat  trade  is  carried  on  worse 
than  that  where  the  trouser  and  vest  work  is  done? 

Yes,  1  should  think  it  was.  You  see  the  trouser  and  vest  work  is  mainly 
done  in  the  homes  of  the  individuals,  and  you  cannot  have  quite  such  objection- 
able sanitation  in  the  home  of  a  person  as  you  can  in  a  workshop  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  people  work. 

3386.  In  regard  to  the  blocks  of  model  dwellings  which  are  vacant,  have  you 
formed  ;iny  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  that  dearth  of  tenants  ? 

Of  course,  at  present,  a  great  many  industries  are  leaving  London  ;  the  dock 
industry,  for  instance,  is  leaving  London. 

3387.  It  is  not  due  to  any  stringency  in  the  regulations  that  these  model 
dwellings  are  vacant? 

iMo,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  partly  that  these  model  dvvelHngs  really 
supply  much  more  room  than  the  dwellings  did  which  were  on  the  same  sites. 

3388.  Although  that  is  the  case  in  some  quarters,  still  there  are  blocks  of 
buildings  which  are  crowded,  and  very  much  in  demand  ? 

Ye«. 

3389.  Do  you  think  that  immigration  from  abroad  is  likely  to  increa'^e  like 
a  snow  h:\\\,  from  people  coming,  as  you  have  told  us  they  come,  because  their 
friends  are  here  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question. 

(^^^•)  T  T  2  339U.  Lord 
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3390.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  We  have  had  some  very  strong  evidence  on  this 
Committee  as  to  the  exceptional  poverty  of  the  tailors  and  tailoresses  ;  from 
what  you  have  seen  of  them  do  you  consider  that  they  are  a  population  in 
extremely  miserable  circumstances  ? 

Not  the  Jewish  section,  and  not  the  coat  trade. 

3391.  But  the  Gentile  population  ? 

Trouser,  vest,  and  juvenile  suit  makers  are  exceptionally  poor. 

33Q2.  Did  you  hear  of  any  case  of  starvation? 
]N(jt  of  actual  starvation. 

3393.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Can  you  say  whether  it  would  be  at  all 
possible  for  a  rent  collector  to  know  exactly  whether  a  room  was  sub-let. 
For  instance^  if  a  man  was  sub-letting  his  room  and  making-  about  2  s.  or 
3*.  a  week  from  sub-letting  it,  could  he  not  prevent  the  rent  collector  Irom 
knowing  how  many  people  were  living  in  the  room? 

But  if  the  landlord  were  subject  to  a  penalty  he  would  insist  on  the  rent 
collector  having  the  right  of  inspection  ;  and  practically  a  rent  collector  has 
the  right  of  inspection. 

3394.  You  mean  that  the  tenant  would  not  make  any  objection  to  his 
coming  in  ? 

Ko,  they  never  do. 

3395.  Lord  Monkswell.]  About  the  poll  tax  on  foreigners  ;  do  not  you  think 
that  the  poll  tax  might  deter  foreigners  from  coming? 

JN'o,  I  do  not  think  it,  would. 

3396.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  object  in  preventing  the  influx  of 
foreigners  by  a  poll  tax,  or  in  any  other  way,  if  over  crowding  were  put  an 
end  to? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be. 

3307.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Do  you  think  that  the  sweater  himself,  in  the  lower 
class  of  workshops,  make  s  a  very  large  profit  ? 

No.  Where  a  sweater  makes  a  profit,  it  may  he  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  he  pays  his  hands  well.  In  the  lo\\est  class  of  work  he  makes,  I  consider, 
less  money  than  his  machinists  and  his  pressers. 

3398.  We  were  told  that  a  great  numher  of  these  sweaters  do  not  do  any 
work  themselves ;  that  they  simply  superintend  ;  is  that  so  according  to  your 
experience  ? 

That  would  apply  to  a  very  small  number  at  the  top  of  the  trade,  and  those 
would  be  just  the  men  who  would  be  paying  very  good  wages. 

3399.  Then  you  could  not  say,  with  truth,  that  the  sweaters,  as  a  rule,  are 
wealthy  men  and  are  making  large  profits  ? 

No  ;  and  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  in  their  workshops,  and  none  of  them  live 
oft'  the  premises. 

3400.  You  are  speaking  of  the  tailoring  trade  only  ? 

Yes,  only  of  the  tailoring  trade.    The  hoot  trade  is  quite  different. 

3401.  With  repai  d  to  the  two  inspectors,  the  inspector  of  the  local  authority 
and  the  Factory  Inspector,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tion and  the  inspection  of  the  workshops  should  be  vested  in  the  same  individual  ? 

I  think  the  workshops  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  factories. 

3402.  But,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  at  the  present  time  all  that  the  factory 
inspector  can  do,  where  he  finds  cases  of  insanitation,  is  to  point  them  out  to  the 
inspector  of  the  local  authority,  and  suggest  that  he  should  take  steps  to  remedy 
it  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  workshops.  In  the  case  of  factories  he  is  the  last  authority 
himself,  is  he  not?  I  should  put  the  workshop  on  the  same  footing,  in  fact  all 
manufacturing  processes. 

3403.  But 
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3403.  But  the  inspector  of  the  local  authority  has  concurrent  power  in  the 
workshop  ;  would  you  wish  to  see  that  done  away  with  ? 

Yes,  I  should  wish  to  see  that  done  away  with. 

3404.  Chairman.]  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  orders  were  given 
out  capriciously  by  the  manufacturers  ;  do  you  tliink  that  there  is  any  favouritism 
in  giving  out  work  on  the  part  of  the  foremen  r 

There  is  undoubtedly  bribery  of  foremen  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  know  in 
one  wholesale  house  they  have  dismissed  seven  foremeu  running  for  taking 
bribes. 

3405.  You  think  that  the  bribery  is  done  without  the  knowledge  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  manufacturer? 

Undoubtedly. 

34' 6.  Is  it  a  fact,  do  you  think,  that  the  model  dwellings  are  unpopular 
with  the  people  ? 

That  is  a  feeling  which  is  very  mucii  decreasing  on  the  part  of  the  working 
people,  especially  now  that  they  are  being  built  on  a  more  rational  principle. 
Rothschild's  buildings  are  quite  full  and  very  much  in  demand. 

3407.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  about  them  ? 

They  are  admirably  planned  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor. 

340S.  And  that  makes  them  more  popular? 

Yes.  About  model  dv.ellings  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  not 
sweaters'  dens  in  them,  because  in  some  of  th  ■  model  dwellings  the  worst 
sweaters'  dens  are  to  be  found  ;  so  that  the  model  dvveihngs,  in  themselves,  have 
not  done  aw^ay  with  the  sweaters'  dens. 

3409.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  You  mean  the  worst  instances  of  over- 
crowding ? 

Yes,  the  overcrowding  is  as  great  there  as  anywhere.- 

3410.  Chairman.]  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  the  tailoring  trade? 
Three  weeks,  inclusive  of  the  training  I  got. 

341  I .  The  whole  time  in  one  shep  ? 

No,  I  worked  altogether  in  five  shops,  but  I  could  not  keep  my  place  in  the 
coat  shops,  for  tlie  reason  that  coat  work  is  so  very  much  more  skilled  than 
other  vvork. 

3412.  You  worked  the  usual  12  hours  a  dayr 
Yes. 

3413.  Besides  that,  you  have  had  a  large  personal  experience  of  the  way 
work  is  carried  on  in  people's  homes: 

Yes,  as  a  rent  collector. 

3414.  Taking  the  tailoring  trade  as  a  whole,  it  ap|)ears  that  the  English  have 
got  the  lop  of  it  and  the  best  of  it  ? 

Yes. 

341 5.  And  the  bottom  of  it  and  the  worst  of  it  ? 

Yes,  English  women.  You  have  practically  the  English  mechanic  doing  the 
best  hand-sewn  goods  ;  then  the  Jewish  contractor  taking  all  the  other  coats  ; 
and  then  you  have  the  Gentile  women  doing  the  lower  branches  ;  viz.,  the  vests 
and  trousers. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  FREAK,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

3416.  Chairman.]  You  nre  Secretary  of  an  Association  ? 
I  am  Secretary  of  what  is  known  as  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Riveters  and  Finishers. 

34]  7.  Tiiat  is  in  the  East  End  of  London  ? 
Yes. 

3418.  Is  that  society  a  Christian  society  or  Jewish  r 
A  Christian  society. 

34]  9.  Entirely  ? 

Not  entirely  ;  we  have  some  Jews.  The  only  Jews  we  have  are  those  who 
work  on  the  same  system  as  the  English  people,  not  on  the  sweating  system. 

3420.  What  does  your  society  number? 

The  branch  that  I  represent  has  about  1,600  members. 

3421.  Are  there  any  other  branches  in  London? 
There  is  one  in  South  London. 

3422.  No  other  branch  in  East  London? 

No  other  branch  in  East  London  of  0(ir  Union. 

3423.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  persons  there  are  in  the  boot-making 
trade  in  the  East  End  of  London  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  I  should  think  there  are  some  thousands. 

3424.  W  ill  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  that  yon  wish  on  the 
subject  before  them  ? 

In  respect  to  the  branch  of  the  trade  that  I  lepresent  among  the  Christians, 
since  1875  our  wages  have  been  practically  stationary;  we  have  just  about  the 
same  wage  now  as  we  had  in  1875  ;  and  that  prevails  on  the  Christian  houses 
generally  ;  but  on  the  Jew  houses,  the  Jew  manufactories,  where  the  sweating 
labour  is  employed,  the  wages  have  l)een  reduced  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent,  during 
that  time.  i  hey  work  on  a  different  system  to  us,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  fur  it 
to  be  understood  that  this  sw'eating  work  is  not  carried  on  in  the  hand-sewn  work. 
The  boots  generally  worn  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  West  End  of  London 
are  not  affected  by  this  sweating  woi  k  at  all ;  but  in  the  machine-sewn  branch 
of  the  trade,  that  i  >  the  branch  of  the  trade  that  1  represent,  the  work  is  divided 
among  Christians  in  two  parts.  The  one  part  is  called  lasting,  that  is,  putting 
the  leather  together  in  a  rough  shape  ;  and  the  other  is  cailetl  finishing,  tiiat  is, 
embellishing  the  boot  so  that  it  will  be  fit  for  wear.  The  first  part  is  generally 
done  in  the  manufactory,  that  is,  in  the  Christian  houses ;  there  are  some  that 
work  out-doors  even  at  tliat  part ;  l>ut  it  is  in  the  second  branch  of"  the  trade 
where  the  sw^eating  is  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent.  In  the  lasting  department 
it  is  carried  on  among  the  Jews  in  Petticoat-lane,  and  round  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  finishing  branch  of  the  trade  that  it  is 
carried  on.  The  work  is  <iiven  out  from  these  big  Jew  firms  (I  conld  give 
names  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary),  and  the  boots  are  taken  home, 
and  if  the  man  who  takes  them  home  is  not  particularly  greedy  he  knifes  his 
own  work,  and  then  he  employs  about  three  men,  to  whom  he  gives  the  finishing 
of  the  work  after  it  is  knifed  ;  and  he  pays  for  that  half  the  wages  that  he 
receives  from  the  employer.  Hence  the  man  that  takes  the  work  out  receives 
the  same  wage  as  the  three  men  whom  he  employs.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
them  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  employ  knifers  who  do  the  trimming  of 
the  edges,  and  pay  them  so  mu(;h  a  dozen  for  that,  emi)loying  finishers  to  follow 
the  knife r. 


3425.  How  much  a  dozen? 

If  it  is  5*.  per  dozen  boots  they  generally  pay  )2  s.  6  d.  to  the  finisher  per 

dozen 
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dozen,  and  if  they  employ  a  knifer,  about  1  s.  a  dozen  for  knifing,  so  that  he 
would  make  I  s.  6  d.  a  dozen  on  that  work  which  he  had  done  no  labour  on  at 
all,  further  than  taking  it  from  the  shop  and  back  to  the  factory  again. 

3420.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Christians,  are  you  ? 

No,  I  am  speaking  of  foreigners.  As  regards  the  sweating  system  very  few 
Christians  work  at  it  at  alh  in  the  Christian  houses  the  workmen  are  simply 
employed  in  two  parts  :  one  man  to  last  the  boots,  to  put  the  stuff  on;  another 
mai;  finishes  the  boot  right  out  with  his  own  liands,  and  he  receives  his  wages 
for  ir.  and  finishes  himself,  and  employs  no  labour;  whereas  the  Jewish 
foreigner  takes  it  out  and  employs  finishers  to  follow  the  knifer,  and  l^ays  (hem 
half  the  wage.  He  would  knife  for  three  men  ;  he  would  therefore  earn  the 
wages  of  three  men.  But  in  the  case  of  employing  the  knifer  as  well,  it  is  made 
much  more  profitable  for  him;  and  the  result  of  this  system  as  regaids  Christian 
labour  is  su  h  that  it  has  reduced  the  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Christian 
really  could  not,  working  ordinary  hours,  get  a  fair  livelihood. 

3427.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  wages  have  gone  up  among  the 
Christian  workmen  ? 

In  the  Christian  houses  the  wages  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1875  ; 
but  the  Jewish  houses,  by  the  sweating  s\steni,  have  produced  cheap  goods,  and 
therefore  they  have  taken  away  from  the  Christian  houses  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  middle  and  commoner  class  of  work  that  they  had  previously  made,  and 
these  are  made  hv  the  Jews  at  a  reduced  price,  indeed  at  such  a  price  that 
a  man  working  single  handed  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  livlihood. 
It  is  common  for  these  men  to  start  on  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
work  steadily  along  till  12  o'clock  at  night.  This  has  been  borne  out  by  our 
meeting  the  men  themselves,  who  have  stated  that  such  is  the  truth  ;  and  we 
inquired  of  them  as  to  what  the  aveiage  earnings  were,  taking  the  year  through, 
and  they  did  not  average  more  than  from  12  s.  to  15*.  a  week.  I  met  one 
finisher  the  other  day  who  considered  hinjself  a  very  swift  finisher  among  the 
Jewish  sweaters,  and  he  said  he  should  be  well  off  if  he  averaged  18  s.  a  week. 

342^5.  Vou  mean  by  a  "  sweater  "  the  person  so  sweated  ? 
Yes,  what  you  generally  called  the  sweatee,  in  onr  trade  we  generally  call  the 
sweatt^r  ;  the  others  we  call  master  sweaters. 

3429.  What  you  say  comes  to  this,  as  I  understand  you  :  that  the  Jewish 
workmen  have  taken  from  the  natives,  the  Christians,  a  certain  class  of  work  ? 

Yes. 

3430.  And  that  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  but  they 
have  entirely  taken  from  them  a  certain  class  of  work  r 

They  have  been  the  cause  of  reducing  the  wages  on  the  houses  that  they 
work  for ;  and  of  course  if  Englishmen  go  on  those  houses  (and  there  are  a  few 
th^it  do  so  J  they  have  to  put  up  with  the  reduced  wages;  but  on  the  houses 
that  employ  exclusivelv  Christian  labour  there  has  been  no  reduction. 

3431.  Is  the  amount  of  foreign  competition  still  increasing  ? 
1  think  it  is. 

3432  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  have  no  strong  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other  about  it  ? 

I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is  increasing,  but  how  much  I  do  not 
know  as  a  fact;  I  have  no  means  of  calculating  exactly  the  numbers.  I  know 
that  if  we  went  back  10  or  15  years,  we  scarce  felt  any  effect  then  of  the 
foreigners  being  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all ;  and  that  you  could  scarce  find 
anything  out  from  them  if  you  did  find  any  of  them  working  at  the  trade ;  but 
they  state  themselves  that  the  wages  have  been  so  reduced  the  last  few  years 
that  they  feel  thev  cannot  go  on  without  some  etibrt  being  made  to  improve 
their  position.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  form  a  society  among  them,  at 
their  request ;  and  after  about  four  years  we  have  succeeded  now  in  getting  a 
society.  In  fact  there  are  two  ;  there  is  a  society  started  by  master  sweaters, 
as  they  find  that  the  big  Jew  manufacturers,  by  putting  one  in  competition 
with  the  other,  have  reduced  their  labour ;  so  that  they  feel  that  they  are  not 
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able  to  get  on  nearly  iis  well  as  they  used  to  do  ;  and  there  is  also  one  among 
the  slaves,  I  can  call  them  nothing  else,  men  that  never  go  to  a  factory  with  the 
work,  or  see  the  man  for  whom  they  do  work ;  they  say  that  they  cannot  live. 
One  of  them  significantly  said  to  me,  "Well,  I  wish  you  would  do  something, 
Mr.  Freak,  for  we  cannot  work  more  than  24  hours  a  day  "  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  do  work  continuously  20  hours  a  day,  and  are  doing  so  now. 

3433.  Is  this  work  done  in  the  factory? 

In  the  lasting  department;  the  finishing  department  is  only  done  out  doors, 
but  in  that  case  each  man  takes  his  day's  work,  and  shops  his  day's  work,  and 
works  also  himself,  not  on  the  sweating  system. 

3434.  Do  you  think  that  combination  among  the  Jewish  sweaters  would  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  that  is  said  to  exist  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  they  are  so  poor  spirited,  so  crushed  in  spirit,  that  they  have 
not  got  the  courage  to  combine  to  resist  the  position  that  is  being  imposed  on 
them. 

3435.  Is  there  much  competition  from  the  provinces  in  your  trade  r 

There  is  some,  but  not  affecting  the  labour  that  these  people  are  employed 
in  ;  it  affects  more  particularly  the  better  class  goods  made  on  Christian  houses. 
There  is  not  a  Jew  employer  in  London  at  the  present  time  that  pays  the  trade 
wages,  not  one,  and  invariably  they  pay  about  half  what  is  paid  in  some  of  the 
other  firms,  and  it  is  continually  cut  down  at  the  wicket.  1  myself 
went  down  to  a  large  firm  in  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  of  those 
foreign  workmen  shopping  their  work,  and  I  met  some  of  them  there  (this  was 
last  Friday  night),  who  stated  that  they  had  been  at  the  wicket  from  four  to 
nine  o'clock  to  shop  their  woi  k  ;  five  hours  they  were  standing  there  to  get 
their  work  from  the  firm,  and  then  they  say  (and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it) 
that  when  they  get  home  they  must  knife  that  work,  or  else  their  men  will  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  morning.  Hence  they  have  to  stay  up  nearly  all  night  to 
knife  the  work,  so  that  the  finishers  can  start  finishing  the  work  when  they  go 
in  in  the  morning. 

3436.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  are  kept  waiting  in  tliis  way? 

I  have  no  idea,  but  it  is  continuous  in  those  places ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
know  that  the  system  of  bribing  the  foreman  is  carried  on  between  them,  for  I 
have  this  significant  illustration  of  that.  I  had  a  meeting  of  the  master 
sweaters,  as  we  call  them,  and  it  was  a  pretty  good  meeting,  and  one  of  them 
raised  the  question  in  the  meeting  (it  was  their  ordinary  trades'  meeting)  about 
someone  having  paid  some  money  to  the  foreman  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  work.  I  said,  "  Surely,  as  men,  you  can  put  down  such  a  system  as  this  "  ; 
the  reply  was,  Some  time  or  other  we  have  all  done  it."  That  was  the  reason 
they  could  not  bring  him  to  account. 

3437.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  the  remedy  lies  in  the  direction  of 
comhination  among  the  Jewish  workmen  ? 

Well,  I  should  thirds  that  would  assist  it,  but  I  really  think  that  there  is 
something  for  the  Government  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
for  men  who  live  in  this  country  that  they  should  be  starved  out  of  an  existence, 
and  it  is  so  among  the  classes  of  work  whereby  men  learn  the  trade.  A  man 
cannot  put  a  lad  on  our  better  class  of  work  to  learn  the  trade ;  he  would  have 
to  begin  to  teach  that  lad  on  the  commoner  class  of  work,  but  these  people 
£eem  to  be  taking  away  the  work  that  our  people  learn  on,  and  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  teach  the  lads  on  ;  and  while  I  believe  in  a  man  going 
abroad  where  he  chooses,  or  people  coming  here,  and  I  would  not  check  them, 
becjiuse  1  believe  in  a  man  being  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  lar  as  possible,  yet  1 
do  object  at  the  same  time  that  the  very  poorest,  miserablest  class  of  men  in  the 
world  shoulil  all  be  emptied  into  England  to  destroy  English  labour,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  those  that  come  from  Poland  and 
Russia. 

3438.  Do  you  think  any  large  quantity  of  English  labour  has  been  displaced 
in  the  last  10  years  ? 

There 
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There  must  have  been  a  considerable  amount  displaced  by  these  people, 
because  they  work  twice  the  hours  that  any  Englishman  will  work,  and  there 
must  be  some  two  or  three  thousand  of  them  employed  in  the  shoe  trade  alone, 
down  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

3439.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  do  you  know  that  worlv  that  was 
being  done  by  Englishmen,  say  10  years  ago,  is  now  being  done  by  Jews  ? 

Yes,  what  we  term  the  commoner  class  of  goods.    An  English  firm  used  to 
make  the  best  glace  kid  right  down  to  the  commonest  mock  kid,  and  the 
comiDonest  stuff  made  ;  but  the  fiims  that  paid  the  statement  wages,  had  to 
l|   drop  the  commoner  work  altogether,  and  make  the  best  work,  and  this  other 
class  of  work  has  drifted  into  the  Jew  firms. 

3440.  What  has  become  of  the  Englishmen  who  used  to  do  this  work? 
Tiiey  are  more  or  less  unemployed  ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  aie  gone  out  of 

I  the  trade  ;  but  last  winter  we  had  hundreds  walking  about ;  they  did  not  join 
'  in  the  ranks  of  tliosp  wlio  walked  about  as  the  unemployed,  because  they  would 
;  have  their  tools  in  soi^ie  factory,  waiting  for  a  job  to  come  along,  but  I  know 
I    there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  East  End  of  London  that  did  not  get  more  than 

10*.  or  12  s.  a  week,  and  a  man  cannot  pay  rent  in  London  and  keep  a  family 

on  such  wages  as  that. 

3441.  Is  there  any  influx  of  agricultural  labourers,  or  men  in  other  trades, 
into  your  trade  in  London  r 

No,  they  do  not  touch  our  trade  in  London  ;  we  have  shoemakers  coming 
from  the  provinces,  but  not  agricultural  labourers. 

3442.  If  ai'.y  restrictions  were  put  upon  immigration,  or  any  legislation  took 
place,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  these  cheap  goods? 

1  think  not  in  a  manner  that  would  be  of  a'ny  serious  consequence,  because 
it  is  only  a  few  pence  per  pair,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  wages, 
\    and  I  do  not  think  the  few  more  pence  per  pair  necessary  w^ould  be  the  means 
i    of  prohibiting  their  being  made. 

3443.  A  great  deal  of  them  go  abroad,  do  tliey  not  ? 
Yes,  a  great  deal  of  them. 

3444.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  competition  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries  in  the  export  trade  ready-made  goods  ? 

I  think  not;  there  is  one  class  of  goods  in  which  there  is  foreign  competition,. 
Pinet  of  Paris  competes  with  our  very  best  class  goods,  hut  then  he  charges 
more  than  we  do. 

3445.  I  am  speaking  of  tlie  export  trade  ;  you  do  not  think,  there  is  foreign 
competition  in  that  ? 

il  think  not. 
3446.  You  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition  ? 
We  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  it. 

3447.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  as  the  result  of 
Jewish  competition,  it  was  impossible  to  apprentice  lads  ic  the  boot  trade  r 

I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  :  but  to  teach  lads,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
common  class  of  goods  to  make,  and  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  that 
common  class  of  goods  has  drifted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  into  the  Jew 
1  firms. 

'       3448.  Is  it  not  usual,  when  a  lad  is  apprenticed,  to  apprentice  him  without 
receiving  any  remuneration  for  his  work  ? 

"^fhere  are  very  few  apprenticed  in  our  trade  now. 

3449.  But  generally  in  apprenticing,  does  not  apprenticing  mean  that  the 
1,  lad  is  bound  to  the  trade,  and  either  makes  a  payment  or  receives  no  wages  for 
the  time  while  he  is  learning  it  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  system  is  generally  with  regard  to  that ;  as  far  as  it 
goes  now,  there  is  no  need  of  apprentices,  and  none  are  being  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  that  I  know  of. 
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3450.  That  is  to  say,  that  apprenticeship  does  not  exist? 
jt  does  not  exist  in  our  trade. 

3451.  We  were  told,  in  regard  to  the  coat  trade,  that  the  Jfws  brous^ht  it 
over,  so  to  speak,  with  them ;  that  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  East  End  of 
London  in  consequence  of  the  Jews  coming  over  here ;  that  is  not  so,  1  un- 
derstand, in  the  boot  trade  ? 

No,  it  is  not  so  with  us. 

3452.  With  you  it  has  displaced  an  existing  trade  ? 
It  certainly  has. 

3453.  Has  the  price  of  ready-made  goods  fallen  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  boot  trade  ? 

Yes,  1  should  think  it  has. 

3454.  Therefore,  frou)  some  cause  or  other  (perhaps  you  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  owing  to  immigration),  the  purchaser  is  in  a  better  position  now 
than  he  was  before  this  immigration  took  place  ? 

No,  I  do  not  tidnk  he  is,  because  the  class  of  work  th  it  is  made  is  such  a 
class  of  work  that  the  goods,  to  a  very  large  extent,  do  injury  in  our  foreign 
trade,  und  I  believe  they  are  not  much  good  to  the  people  who  buy  them. 
Nearly  all  the  Jew  firms  use  a  lot  of  what  is  known  as  "  composition  "  in  our 
trade,  and  plenty  '-f  paper  ;  t  he  boots  are  certainly  cheaper  in  price,  but  they 
are  nasty  when  you  get  them.  But  I  think  if  you  take  boots  generally,  thev 
-are  cheaper  then  they  were;  but  1  believe  that  comes  out  of  the  fict  of 
euiph)yers  being  satisfied  with  less  profits  than  they  were  some  years  ago  ;  I 
know  they  worK  at  less  profit. 

3455.  Then  you  say  that,  tliough  the  article  may  be  cheap,  it  is  of  a  worse 
quality  ? 

Yes. 

3456.  And  that  thi-refore  the  purchaser  has  not  reaped  any  very  large  benefit 
from  the  Jewish  immigration  ? 

Yes. 

3457.  Earl  of  Derbi/.]  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  if  the  immigration 
of  foreign  workmen  were  checked,  it  would  lessen  the  complaint  of  the 
excessively  low  wages  you  speak  of  ? 

I  think  it  would  very  largely. 

3458.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  among  native  workmen  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  keep  things  at  their  present  level  ? 

No. 

3459.  Why  do  you  say  that ;  is  it  because  the  English  workmen  would 
unite  ? 

The  Enolish  workmen  all  have  a  tendency  to  form  unions  ;  we  have  a 
tolerably  powerful  union;  but  not  only  is  it  a  fact  that  we  have  a  large  number 
in  union,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  union  are 
governed  by  the  action  of  the  union. 

3460.  But  suppose  there  are  more  persons  wanting  employment  in  that 
particular  branch  of  business  than  are  able  to  find  it,  what  good  will  the  union 
do  in  that  case  ;  there  must  l)e  competition  among  them  to  obtain  work  ? 

We  should  advocate  as  far  as  we  could  the  reduction  of  hours  to  such  a  time 
as  that  they  all  had  employment,  and  increase  the  hours  when  there  was  a 
gi'eater  demand  for  their  labour  ;  but  with  the  Jew,  he  does  not  care  where 
the  work  comes  from,  or  who  is  out  of  work,  he  will  simply  go  on  working  16 
or  18  houis  a  day,  and  if  he  cannot  get  the  work  at  the  price  he  has  been 
receiving,  he  will  often  do  it  for  less,  so  as  to  cut  down  the  wages  even  of  his 
fellow  Jew. 

34t'>i.  Then  what  you  complain  of  is  that  they  compete  with  one  another, 
with  no  regard  to  the  general  interest  r 

They  have  no  regard  whatever  to  the  general  interest. 

3462.  And 
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3462.  And  do  you  find  that  among  English  working  men  they  will  not 
underbid  one  another  : 

Not  to  any  great  extent;  there  are  some  that  will  do  so;  but  there  are  none 
of  them  that  will  work  16  or  18  hours  a  day  continuously,  and  take  work  at  any 
price  to  carry  on  that  work. 

3463.  Have  \  ou  ever  in  your  trade  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hours  of  adult 
labour  by  combination  r 

Our  trade  is  piece-work,  and  our  hours  of  labour  are  regulated  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  time  of  year  ;  but  the  Christians  rarely  work  more  than  10 
hours  a  day,  unless  it  is  an  exceptional  time  of  the  year,  just  about  the  present 
time,  the  period  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  If  they  had  a  chance  to 
work  an  hour  overtime,  they  might  do  it  very  likely,  bur  they  will  not  do 
continuous  work  of  extra  hours. 

3464.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  \  I  suppose  the  work  that  a  finisher  gets  in 
the  Christian  houses  is  more  or  less  regular  ;  he  has  no  more  difficulty  in  getting 
work  one  day  of  the  week  than  he  has  another ;  he  may  not  get  so  much  at  one 
time  as  at  another,  but  it  is  more  or  less  reguhir  ? 

Some  days  in  the  winter  they  have  to  go  without  work  altogtther  ;  other 
days  they  may  get  half  a  day's  work ;  sometimes  they  get  a  days  work  in  the 
week,  or  two  days. 

3465.  But  it  is  not  cro\\  ded  into  any  particular  two  days  in  the  week? 
No,  it  is  just  as  it  comes  along. 

3460.  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  Bribery,  you  have  mentioned  ;  that  is  very  common 
in  various  trades  ? 

1  think  it  is ;  I  know  it  is  in  our  trade. 

3467.  When  a  man  wants  to  get  work  he  will  make  presents  to  the  foreman  ? 
That  is  among  the  Jews  exclusively.    I  never  knew  it  among  the  Christians. 

3468.  You  think,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  there  is  no  great  prospect 
of  combination  among  the  foreigners  ? 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that.  I  have  heen  trying  for  years  to  guide  them  in 
that  way,  and  we  have  already  got  a  society  numbering  200  or  300,  and  I  have 
great  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in  keeping  it  going.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  these  big  Jewish  manufacturers  is,  that  if  they  find  the  men  are 
getting  anything  like  a  combination,  they  begin  to  sack  ihem. 

3469.  The  constant  flow  of  immigration  would  militate  against  the  prospects 
of  a  successful  society,  would  it  not 

I  think  it  would.  Theie  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  niention,  if  the  Com- 
mittee would  permit  me;  I  think  myself  it  would  be  a  uood  thing  if  we  could 
check  them  coming  in  ;  and  then  I  think,  beyond  that,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  it  was  Compulsory  that  any  man  working  at  home,  employing  any  others  but 
his  own  children,  should,  under  a  penalty,  register  it  as  a  workshop,  subject  to 
the  Factory  Inspector's  rules.  I  would  make  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  register 
if  he  employed  any  men  at  all. 

3470.  Any  beyond  his  own  family  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  in  a  man's  own  house.  A  father  might 
naturally  teacli  his  children,  but  if  he  employed  anyone  beyond  that,  he  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  register  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Inspection. 

3471.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Would  you  make  him  pay  any  fee? 
I  should  put  a  );enalty  on  if  he  did  not  register. 

3472.  But  any  registration  fee  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  tax  him. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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SOLOMON  FRANKS,  is  calleH  in,  and,  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined, 
MS  follows  {his  Evidence  being  interpreted) : 

3473.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  trade  ? 
A  tailor's  presser. 

3474.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  London  Tailors'  and  Machinists'  Society  r 
Yes. 

3475.  Are  \  ou  an  official  of  the  society,  the  secretary,  or  any  other  official 
of  it  ? 

No. 

3476.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evidence  about  the  society  ? 
Yes,  I  can  give  some  evidence. 

3477.  The  name  of  the  society,  you  say,  is  the  London  Tailors'  and  Machinists 
Society  ;  is  that  composed  of  Jews  or  Christians? 

Of  Jews  only.    I  am  one  of  the  committee. 

3478.  How  many  members  of  the  society  are  there  ? 
About  80. 

3479.  How  long  has  the  society  been  in  existence  ? 
About  three  years. 

3480.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Jews  employed  in  the  tailoring 
trade  in  the  East-end  of  London  ? 

I  could  not  give  any  idea. 

3481.  Are  there  any  societies  of  a  similar  nature  ? 

There  is  another  branch  called  the  Jewish  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors. 

3482   Is  this  society  you  are  connected  with  a  working  men's  society,  or  one 
of  the  masters  ? 
Workmen  only. 

3483.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  ? 

I  have  been  three  years  in  London,  and  did  not  work  so  hard  in  any  part  of 
the  world  that  I  have  been  in  as  I  do  in  London.  The  hours  of  work  in  tlie 
tailoring  establishments  in  the  East-end  are  18. 

3484.  What  is  your  native  country? 
I  was  born  at  Vilna,  in  Russia. 

3485.  Did  you  work  as  a  tailor  in  Russia? 
Yes  ;  and  in  Roumania  as  well. 

3486.  When  did  you  leave  Russia  ? 
Three  years  ago  ;  I  came  direct  to  London. 

3487.  When  did  ycju  work  in  Roumania? 

1  worked  in  Roumania  in  J  8/5.  I  went  from  Russia  to  Roumania,  and  from 
Roumania  back  to  Russia,  and  from  Russia  I  came  to  London. 

3488.  Then  you  have  only  worked  in  Russia,  in  Roumania,  and  in  London  r 
Yes. 

3489.  Why  did  you  leave  Russia  r 

The  laws  are  too  stringent ;  there  is  no  liberty. 

3490.  What  hours  did  you  work  in  Russia? 

From  12  to  13  hours  in  Russia,  and  the  same  in  Roumania,  and  in  London 
from  1/  to  18,  and  sometimes  more.  The  work  is  much  easier  in  Russia  aud 
Roumania  than  it  is  in  London  ;  they  do  not  drive  the  work  so  much  there  as 
thev  do  here. 

3491.  Why 
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34(ji.  \\  hy  do  you  remain  in  London  ? 

Because  there  is  moi  e  freedom  in  London  than  there  is  in  any  other  place  ; 
for  that  reason  alone  I  stay  here. 

3492.  What  you  complain  of  is  the  long  hours  of  work  ? 
Yes,  I  complain  of  the  long  hours. 

3493.  Are  you  working  yourself  now  ? 
1  am  working  for  a  sweater. 

3494.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  shop  ? 
Eight  persons. 

•^A^[).  Can  you  describe  the  shop? 

The  dimensions  of  the  shop  are  these  :  It  is  rather  long,  hut  narrow  and  very 
!ou.  Tlie  entrance  to  the  workshop  is  very  dark;  the  room  is  very  much 
heated,  especially  at  night.  Thursday  and  Fj  iday  wi;  work  very  hard  ;  Thursdays 
and  Fridays  sometimes  we  wurk  all  night. 

3496.  Why  ? 

I  am  working  on  a  bespoke  trade  firm.  The  bespoke  shopkeepers  send  in 
their  work  rather  late  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  they  must  have  all  their 
work  done  by  Saturday.  Sometimes  the  shopkeeper  will  send  in,  say,  30  or  40 
garments,  but  the  sweater  will  not  allow  ns  to  make  the  30  or  40  in  the  ordinary 
course,  but  onlv  allow  us  to  make,  say,  eight  on  Monday,  and  eight  on  Tuesday, 
and  will  keep  the  remainder  to  the  end  of  the  week,  in  order  to  get  the  work 
done  quickly.  'J1ie  30  or  40  coats  are  not  sent  in  at  once,  but  they  accumulate  up 
to  that  number,  and  then  we  do  a  portion  of  the  work  on  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
but  what  comes  in  on  \\'ednesdays  he  keeps,  and  makes  the  men  work  all  night 
on  Thursday. 

34()7.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ? 

The  object  is  to  make  more  profit,  because  he  can  squeeze  in  a  lot  of  work 
more  by  working  during  the  night ;  the  shopkeeper  wants  all  the  work  done  by 
8aturdav. 

349vS.  Are  you  paid  by  piece-work  or  day-work  ? 
Day-work. 

3499.  What  do  you  get  for  a  day's  work' 

Seven  siiillings  for  a  day'^  work  when  I  am  at  work? 

3500.  How  long  is  a  day's  work  ? 
From  15  to  16  hours. 

3501.  If  you  work  longer  than  that  what  wages  are  you  paid  ? 
Sometimes  1  work  three  hours  over  the  16  hours,  but  will  only  get  a  shilling 

for  it.    I  am  not  ijaid  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  hour's  work. 

3502.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  the  man  who 
employs  you  to  give  you  two  half  days  consecutively,  and  then  to  give  you  a 
whole  day's  work,  or  even  to  work  you  over  hours? 

Yes,  that  is  his  object. 

3.503.  What  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shop  you  work  in  ? 

There  is  one  w.c.  for  the  workers  and  the  tenants.  On  foggy  days  when  the 
gas  has  to  be  ahghr.  all  day  it  is  very  unhealthy.  The  room  is  too  small  for  the 
number  of  persons  employed. 

3.104.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  shop  ? 
Over  a  year. 

3.505.  Has  it  ever   been  inspected  by  a   sanitary  inspector,   or  factory 
inspector  ? 
i\o. 

35" Do  the  people  in  your  society  understand  the  duties  of  the  factory 
inspector,  and  what  the  law  is  about  the  matter  ? 

(50.)  u  u  3  Yes 
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Yes,  the  members  of  my  society  do  understand  the  duties  of  the  factory 
insjiector. 

3507.  How  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  members  in  this  society  ? 

Last  summer  there  were  400  members  in  the  society  ;  then  they  liegan 
to  talk  about  helping-  the  trade  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ot  the  workers,  and 
the  members  of  the  society  attended  meetings,  and  in  consequence  of  tlieir 
attending  the  meetings  some  of  them  were  discharged,  and  they  were  afraid  of 
belonging  to  the  society. 

3508.  In  fact,  you  say  that  the  men  are  afraid  of  combining  r 

Three  persons  belonging  to  the  society  are  employed  in  the  same  workshop 
that  I  have  been  employed  in,  and  the  employer  discharged  them,  because  he 
said  he  did  not  want  any  society  men. 

3509.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  voii  were  not  discharged  your- 
self? 

As  my  employer  discharged  three  society  men,  I  being  a  society  man  as  well, 
went  out  with  them  of  my  own  accord;  1  did  not  want  to  stop  in  the  workshop, 
because  those  three  men  were  discharged. 

3510.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  employment  since? 
I  had  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  after  that. 

351 1 .  Is  there  great  competition  to  get  work  among  persons  that  are  sweated  r 
No,  there  is  no  compeiition  among  the  workers,  but  they  are  very  much 

oppressed  by  the  sweaters. 

3512.  You  say  that  three  men  were  discharged  out  of  the  workshop  you 
worked  in  because  they  belonged  to  the  society  ? 

Yes. 

3513.  And  you  also  say  there  is  no  competition  to  get  work;  do  you  mean 
that  the  sweater  who  owns  that  shop  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  three  men 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  discharged  ? 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  workmen,  because  he  engaged  the  men 
previous  to  discharging  these  three  men. 

3514.  I  do  not  think  you  fairly  understood  my  question.  I  understand  from 
you  that  the  men  are  afraid  of  combining,  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
discharged.  It  is  obvious  that  they  would  not  be  afraid  of  being  discharged 
unless  there  were  plenty  of  otiier  men  ready  to  take  their  places.  I  asked  you 
whether  there  were  plenty  of  other  men  ready  to  take  their  places,  and  I 
understood  you  to  say,  no  ? 

There  are  men  willing  and  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  been 
discharged. 

3.515.  Then  you  misunderstood  what  I  meant  by  asking  whetlier  there  was 
competition  ;  to  your  knowledge,  is  there  much  competition  from  the  towns  in 
the  provinces  ;  Leeds  for  instance  ? 

I  cannot  say  about  that. 

3516.  Have  you  got  anything  to  say  about  the  greener  immigration  ? 

A  greener  could  easily  obtain  some  kind  of  situation,  but  they  have  to  work 
very  hard,  much  harder  than  those  who  have  already  been  here  a  good  many 
years. 

3517.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  these  men,  the  greeners, 
coming  into  the  trade  make  it  difficult  for  the  workmen  in  the  trade  to  combine  ? 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  difference  from  these  greeners  comii5g  into  tlie 
trade,  because  a  greener  cannot  do  the  work  that  an  ordinary  tailor  ran  do  ; 
therefore  he  cannot  reduce  the  wages  of  them.  When  the  greeners  come  in 
they  do  work  cheaper,  but  it  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  those  who  Lave 
already  been  in  the  trade  for  a  couple  of  years. 

351  8.  In  fact  you  think  the  greener  immigration  is  doing  you  no  harm  ? 
I  cannot  see  why  the  workmen  should  be  against  the  greeners. 
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33 1).  It  was  reported  in  the  papers  that  there  was  a  strike  of  a  number  of 
Jewish  tailors  at  Leeds  ;  if  that  is  true,  and  if  it  be  successful,  would  it  have 
anv  effect  upon  tiie  Jewish  sweaters  in  London  ? 

I  ?aw  that  notice  in  "  Lloyd's."  If"  the  strike  at  Leeds  were  successful  it 
would  have  some  kind  of  effect  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  workers  in 
London,  only  in  the  slop  trade. 

3520.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say? 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  ol)ject  to  the  long  hours  of  labour  ; 
and  if  something  could  be  done  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  it  would  reduce 
the  slack  season  at  the  same  time.  It  shortens  the  lives  of  the  workers  by 
working  theiti  very  long  hours.  I  do  not  feel  so  tired  any  other  day,  but  only 
those  days  when  I  we)rk  very  long  hours. 

352 1 .  Earl  !■{  Ahcrd€en.~\  Who  asked  you  to  give  evidence  here  to-day  ? 
The  Secretarv  of  the  London  Tailors'  and  Machinists'  Society.    I  received  this 

post-card  :  "  Thursday,  14.^,  Scarborough-street,  Goodman's  Fields.  Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  just  receivt-d  a  communication  from  the  House  of  Lords,  who  desire 
your  attendance  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.    Yours  truly,  W.  Wool/.''' 

3522.  Are  you  still  at  work,  or  out  of  work  ? 
I  am  in  work. 

3523.  Are  you  afraid  that  if  your  evidence  to-day  is  published  it  will  cause 
any  trouble  to  you  by  offending  your  employer  ? 

I  am  not  afraid,  because  I  am  a  practical  tailor  myself ;  but  other  Witnesses 
who  have  attended  here  will  have  some  trouble  before  they  get  situations,  or  the 
sweaters  miyht  do  some  harm  to  them. 

3524.  Supposing  one  of  the  men  who  worked  with  you  at  that  other  shop 
where  three  men  were  discharged,  gave  evidence  here,  would  it  be  likely  he 
would  keep  his  situation  if  he  gave  evidence  of  the  long  hours  and  the  heat  of 
the  room  ? 

They  would  be  discharged  from  employment  if  they  gave  evidence. 

352.5.  Have  you  any  objection  to  your  evidence  being  published  which  you 
have  given  to-day  ? 

I  am  not  afraid  of  my  evidence  beins;  published. 

352t).  V\Tiy  do  you  think  there  will  be  no  objection  to  your  evidence  on  the 
part  of  your  employer  r 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  employer  ;  if  I  am  discharged  I  can  get  another  one, 
because  I  am  a  practical  tailor,  but  I  am  afraid  on  behalf  of  the  others. 

3527.  You  are  a  superior  workman,  and  therefore  are  pretty  sure  of  getting 
a  place  ? 

Yes. 

3528.  Lord  Monkswell.']  How  many  hours  a  week  did  you  work  abroad ;  in 
Russia,  for  instance  ? 

Seventy-two. 

3529.  Was  there  work  regular  all  round  the  year? 
There  was  very  seldom  a  slack  season. 

3530.  What  in  Rouinania  r  ■ 

in  Roumania  \  worked  the  sa-ne  number  of  hours,  but  sometimes  I  worked 
two  or  three  hours  more  during  the  week. 

3531.  As  to  the  greeners  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  understand 
why  the  workers  should  be  against  the  greeners  ;  but  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  workers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  against  the  greeners  ? 

1  find  one  or  two  persons  speaking  about  the  greeners,  but  I  hear  no  general 
complaints  from  the  workers  about  these  greeners. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(50.) 
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A.  J.  FELZ,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

3532.    Chairman.]   Are  you  a  member  of  the  same  society  as  the  last 
Witness  ? 
Yes. 

^^S^"^.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  also  ? 
No. 

3534.  And  you  area  tailor  by  trade  ? 
A  machinist. 

3535.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  Witness? 
Part  of  it. 

3536.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  that  you  wish  ;  you 
need  not  go  over  the  same  <>roun(i  as  the  last  V\  itness,  as  far  as  you  agree  with 
what  he  asked  ;  will  you  tell  the  Committee  anything  new  ? 

I  have  worked  in  a  Avorkshop  lately  where  the  w.c.  is  actually  in  the  work- 
shop, and  the  washing  clothes  are  hung  in  the  workshop  to  dry. 

3.537.  Do  you  mean  that  the  w.c.  is  in  the  workshop  without|'any  division 
at  all  ? 

It  is  partly  divided  by  a  partition. 

3538.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  shop  you  have  worked  in  ? 
Yes;  Marks  Fromherg,  11,  Princess-street,  Spitalfields. 

353^.  Are  you  working  there  now? 
JNo;  I  left  four  weeks  ago. 

3540.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  this  place  ? 
JNine  men. 

3.541.  Any  women  ? 
About  10  or  11,  1  think. 

3.542.  Any  children,  girls  ? 
No  children  at  all. 

3543.  Ten  or  eleven  women  and  nine  men  ? 
Yes. 

3544.  Working  together  in  this  workshop  r 
Yes. 

3545.  And  you  say  that  the  clothes  were  hung  up  in  the  room  ? 
Were  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  workshop. 

3546.  What  clothes  ? 
The  washing. 

3547.  The  washing  of  the  house? 
Of  the  house. 

3548.  Earl  of  Onslou\'\  It  is  a  yard,  is  it  not,  that  has  been  covered  over 
with  glass  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

3549.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  how  large  it  is  ? 
I  could  not  say  how  large  it  is. 

3550.  What  you  complain  of  is  the  position  of  this  w.c. 
Yes ;  and  the  long  hours  we  worked. 

35,51.  How  long  hours  were  you  accustomed  to  work  there 

We 
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We  were  accustomed  to  work  there  13  hours,  and  if  we  worked  half  a  day 
he  forced  us  to  work  seven  hours  for  halt  a  day. 

3552.  How  long  were  you  in  that  shop  ? 
Three  months. 

3553'  ^^^^  th<-  place  visited  by  the  Factory  Inspector  ? 

It  was  visited  by  the  Factory  Inspector  since  I  have  been  there. 

3554.  Have  you  anything  else  to  complain  of? 

The  reason  why  we  have  very  little  work  one  part  of  the  year  is  because 
some  manufacturers  do  not  care  about  having  the  work  made  before  the  time 
so  as  to  have  it  in  time,  because  Ihey  know  very  well  that  any  part  of  the 
year  if  they  want  vests  and  coats  they  can  get  them  on  the  shortest  notice, 
because  they  know  these  sweaters  will  take  the  coats  and  force  the  workpeople 
to  work  all  night. 

3555.  But  what  advantage  is  that  to  the  manufacturer? 

It  gives  him  the  interest  of  his  money,  instead  of  paying  out  the  money,  and 
I  know  this  as  a  fact  where  I  work  now  ;  I  used  to  work  there  before,  that  was  in 
last  November  ;  we  were  obliged  to  work  from  Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
till  Friday  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  we  only  had  an  interval  on  Thursday  for 
the  dinner  hour,  onehuur,  and  during  the  night  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours'  sleep  on  the  machine  table. 

3.'55tj.  Did  that  ha|)pen  often  ? 

No,  that  has  not  happened  very  often  ;  it  hai)pened  twice  last  November. 

3557.  Do  you  blame  your  mastei"  for  that  ? 
Not  exaetly  him,  but  I  blame  the  lot  of  them. 

35,58.  I  mean  the  man  who  employed  you;  he  had  an  order  to  do,  and  he 
had  to  do  it,  I  suppose  ? 

He  was  not  forced,  liut  if  he  would  not  do  it  somebody  else  would  have  done 
it;  but  if  all  combined  and  said  they  would  not  do  it,  then  they  would  have  to 
have  the  work  done  before  the  time,  and  not  wait  till  the  last  minute. 

355 u.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  so  few  members  in  your  societ}', 
and  the  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  combine  ? 

Some  are  afraid  of  the  employers^  at  least  where  1  work.  The  master  does 
not  know  whether  I  am  a  member  of  this  society  or  not,  and  then  he  do-^s  not 
know  wheihev  I  have  come  here  to  give  evidence  or  not ;  1  have  made  some 
excuse  or  otiier;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  1  do  not  care  to  give  my  full  name 
to  be  reported,  because  he  does  not  know  me  by  the  name  of"  Felz.  1  could 
not  s-ay  wheiher  the  Factory  Inspector  has  visited  that  workshop  lately  ;  I  have 
only  been  there  four  weeks,  and  the  rules  are  torn  away  to  pieces,  and  they  are 
so  black  iliat  they  are  hardly  able  to  be  read  ;  but  I  am  told  by  the  other  work- 
men who  ha^  e  worked  there  longer  that  the  Factory  Inspector  has  visited  it 
lately.    They  did  not  say  anything  about  the  rules. 

35()0.  Do  the  workmen  understand  English  ? 
Partly. 

3561.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 
About  16  or  17  years. 

3562,  Always  working  in  the  same  trade  ? 

During  the  16  or  17  years  I  have  been  abroad  3^  years. 

3 ',63.  Where  r 

In  Russia^  in  Poland. 

3564.  Is  Poland  your  native  country  ? 
Yes. 

3565.  You  came  to  England,  and  went  back  to  Poland? 
Yes. 


3,56t).  Did  30U  2.0  back  to  work  as  a  tailor  in  Poland  ? 
(50.)  ^  X  X 
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T  went  at  the  age  of  13,  and  was  apprenticed  there  in  the  tailoring  trade.  I 
served  my  apprenticesliip  and  then  came  over  to  England,  and  1  found  il  rather 
difficulf  in  the  needlework,  and  I  took  to  the  machine-work.  I  was  not  quick 
enough  f  )r  the  tailoring  trade  altogether. 

3567.  You  preferred  remaining  here  to  staying  in  Poland  ? 
I  came  here  with  my  parents. 

3568,  First  of  all,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

3560.  And  then  you  went  back  ? 
With  ray  parents  as  well. 

3/570.  And  came  back  to  this  country  with  your  parents  also  ? 
^  es. 

3571.  Karl  of  Onslow.~\  One  (ir  two  questions  about  this  |)rivy  in  the  yard. 
Do  you  say  that  the  Factory  Inspector  inspected  the  factory  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Yes. 

3572.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

About  two  months  or  more  ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

3573.  Did  he  not  make  any  remarks  on  tiiis  privy  accommodation  ? 
No  he  did  not  make  any  remark  at  all. 

3574.  Do  you  think  he  saw  it  r 

He  inspected  it,  counted  the  hands,  counted  the  gas-lights,  inspected  the 
-w.c,  and  everything. 

3!)7f)-  It  is  close  to  the  stove,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes,  just  behind  the  stove. 

3576.  Is  the  result  of  its  being  in  the  workroom  where  there  are  men  and 
Women,  thnt  the  women  do  not  make  use  of  it? 
That  I  could  not  say. 

3.077   i^o  you  mean  that  the  women  do  use  it  ? 
They  use  it  sometimes. 

3578.  Earl  oi  Derby.']  In  your  business,  supposing  the  employer  rook  offence 
at  what  any  man  had  said  or  done  and  discharged  him,  would  he  find  any 
dfficulty  in  getting  others  to  take  his  place  ? 

No,  he  would  not  find  any  difficulty,  because  the  man  that  came  to  offer  to 
work  for  him  would  not  know  why  the  other  man  was  discharged. 

3579.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  supply  of  labour  in  your  trade  is  greater 
than  the  demand;  is  not  that  so  ;  there  are  more  workmen  in  your  business 
than  can  find  employment  ? 

Yes. 

3,580.  Earl  oi  Aherdeen.~\  On  the  occasion  of  those  very  long  spells  of  work 
which  \  ou  have  mentioned,  could  the  employer  have  got  in  more  men  so  as  to 
reduce  the  hours  ;  could  he  have  got  more  men  without  overcrowding  the  shop 
too  much  ? 

Very  likely  he  could,  but  he  did  not  have  room  enough  for  them  ;  and  then 
in  the  part  of  the  year  when  that  took  place  he  would  find  it  very  likely  a  diffi- 
culty ;  anybody  when  he  had  work  in  hand  just  for  these  few  weeks  would  be 
looking  for  men. 

3581.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  extra  men  at  short  notice  ? 
It  would. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  lewis  LYONS,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

3582.  Chairman.']  You  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  think,  that  the  sweating 
system  existed  also  in  the  West  End  of  London  ? 

Yes. 

3583.  And  that  you  would  be  able  to  give  some  evidence  to  the  Committ<^e 
on  that  subject  ? 

Yes.  Besides  working-  in  some  of  the  shops  in  the  We^t  End  myself,  I  have 
made  a  thorougii  investigation  of  some  ot  the  sweaters  and  of  th-"  workers  of 
the  West  End,  and  1  find  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  sweating  dens  in  the 
West  End,  and  a  large  number  of  bespoke  shops  send  their  trade  down  tn  some 
of  the  sweating  dens  in  the  East  End  of  London.  1  will  first  commence  by 
saying  that  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  emi)loy  sweaters.  One  parti- 
cular man  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Marks,  No.  7,  Rose-street,  West  End. 
Tliis  sweater  employs  about  30  or  40  hands;  he  gives  them  one-half  of  tiie 
price  paid  to  hiui  by  the  Civil  Service  Association.  The  entrance  to  this  den 
is  through  some  kind  of  shed,  or  stable,  which  is  very  dirty.  The  staircase  is 
very  narrow,  leading  to  the  sieond  floor,  which  is  the  den.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  there  is  the  w.c,  used  for  the  whole  household.  If  any  person  were  to 
come  down  the  stairs  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  person  who  was  inside  the 
j  •w.t.  closed  the  dooi'  of  the  w.c,  so  narrow  are  the  stairs,  and  so  close  is  the 
I  w.c.  next  t(j  the  staircase.  In  a  case  of  fire,  the  man  inside,  or  the  person 
inside  the  u.c,  would  have  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  out;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  would  be  that  the  person  would  be  suffocated.  The  workers 
work  very  long  hours,  although  they  receive  a  half  of  what  the  swu-ater  gets.  It 
is  not  because  the  sweater's  victims  want  to  work  long  hours,  but  because  the 
sweater  wants  to  make  more  profit  out  of  the  workers,  consequently  he  forces 
them  to  work  a  large  number  of  houis.  The  hours  at  that  place  are  from  1/  to 
18,  and  they  work  on  very  good  coats,  I  should  like  any  of  your  Lonlships  to 
visit  this  place.  I  have  visited  the  place  myself,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I 
have  missed  the  artist,  I  should  have  brought  a  sketch  with  me  here  this 
afternoon. 

3584.  Where  is  Rose  street  ? 

Opposite  1  ottenham  Court-road.  I  do  not  know  the  neighbourhood  very 
weU;  it  is  opposite  Tottenham  Court-road,  I  think,  or  some,  here  near  that 
place.  Ihere  is  a  brass-plate  outside  the  door,  and  the  entr-aice,  as  I  said  before, 
is  through  a  sh(  d  or  some  kind  of  stable  (I  do  not  know  wliat  it  is  used  for). 
The  labour  in  that  place  is  also  sub-divided,  as  in  the  slop  trade  I  should  hke 
to  mention  that  although  the  (  ivil  Service  Association,  and  other  bespoke  shops, 
pay  a  good  price  to  the  sweaters  for  their  garments  to  be  made,  yet  the  sweaters 
sub-divide  the  labour  amongst  their  hands,  tlie  same  as  they  do  in  the  slop 
trade;  and  in  many  casts  the  bespoke  trade  is  made  just  as  bad  as  the  siop 
trade  is.  Consequently  the  pubhc  are  deceived  with  regard  to  the  workman- 
ship, although  they  pay  a  very  good  price  for  it ;  that  is  because  the 
sweater  doe^  not  take  any  pricli  in  his  work,  nor  does  the  workman ; 
because  the  hours  of  labour  are  so  long,  and  the  wages  paid  to  them 
are  so  low,  that  they  only  want  to  get  the  work  out  of  their  hands  as  quick  as 
they  possibly  can.  As  an  instance,  a  coat  is  fitted  up  by  the  employer,  and  is 
handed  over  to  the  machine  hand.  This  machine  hand,  I  may  say  in  the 
bespoke  trade,  works  by  the  piece,  yet  he  has  to  do  a  quantity  of  work  in  order 
to  obtain  say,  6*.  or  7  s.  per  day,  as  was  stated  by  Miss  Potter.  The  machine 
hand  does  his  work  and  then  throws  it  over  to  the  presser  to  press  open  the 
seams.  Now  the  presser  does  not  understand  the  part  ol  the  machine  work,  con- 
sequently he  does  not  know  whether  there  is  any  fault  in  the  machine  work. 
The  presser  having  done  his  part,  throws  it  over  to  the  baster,  and  if  the  thing 
is  not  done  so  well  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  baster  does  not  care,  because  the 
sweater  wants  his  work  done  very  quickly,  and  it  must  be  done  too.  The  baster 
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then  turns  it  over  again  to  the  machine  hand,  and  the  machine  hand  does  not 
understand  any  part  of  the  basting,  consequently  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
the  basting,  the  machine  hand,  does  not  care.  And  so  it  goes  right  round  from 
one  hand  to  the  other.  One  does  not  know  the  particular  branch  of  the  work 
that  is  done  by  another  man,  consequently  the  public  is  deceived  in  this  class 
of  workmanship,  although  they  pay  a  very  good  price.  In  some  cases  the 
shopkeepers  and  their  foreman  are  aware  of  this  sub-division  of  labour,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  not,  but  it  is  the  same  with  the  shopkeeper  as  it  is  with  the 
sweater ;  it  is  all  a  question  of  profit  with  him,  and  not  a  (luestion  of  the  pride 
he  should  take  in  his  work.  I  shall  now  mention  another  case,  and  that  is 
Nicolls,  in  Regent-street;  there  is  a  very  peculiar  system  of  work  there. 
Their  bespoke  work  is  done  inside  on  the  premises,  but  their  stock  trade  is  sent 
down  to  the  East  End  sweaters'  dens.  One  sweater  by  the  name  of  Smith  lives 
;^t  Prescott  Sti  eet,  and  the  other  sweater  by  the  name  of  Smith  lives  in  the 
New  Road. 

358,5.  Both  sweaters  named  Smith? 

Both  sweaters  named  Smith.  They  do  the  stock  trade.  The  prices  ])aid  f.-r 
the  stock  trade  are  much  higher  than  in  any  other  shop  in  London,  and  the 
labour  is  subdivided  in  that  stock  trade  (altliough  NicoU's  pay  a  higher  price), 
in  the  same  way  as  the  labour  is  subdivided  in  a  garment  made  for  a  shilling  or 
so.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  this  Smith  last  year  paid  a  fine  of  25  for 
neglect  of  the  Factory  law. 

35^6.  You  have  mentioned  two  Smiths;  which  Smith? 

Smith  in  Prescott -street.  I  slumld  like  to  state  that,  at  Nicoll  s,  the  woi  k  is 
done  inside  the  premises,  the  work  is  given  out  to  sweaters  inside,  the  same  as 
it  is  outside.  At  the  back  of  the  premises,  in  Regent-street,  that  is  Warwick- 
street,  there  is  a  row  of  hous(;s  ;  I  beheve  there  are  three  (three  or  four).  Jn 
each  house  there  are  about  eight  workshops ;  they  were  formerly  dwelling- 
rooms,  but  they  have  been  thrown  one  into  another,  and  made  shops  of.  These 
worksliops  are  let  out  to  sweaters  by  NicoU,  and  Nicoll  charges  these  sweaters 
rent;  and  he  gives  tiie  bespoke  work  to  the  sweaters  on  the  premises,  and  the 
same  subdivision  of  labour  takes  place  tnere  as  it  would  take  place  if  the 
sweater  had  been  off  the  premises.  So  there  is  no  difference  whether  the 
sweater  is  inside  the  premises  or  off;  but,  of  course,  it  is  in  order  that  the  work 
may  get  the  name  that  it  is  done  inside  NicoU's  premises.  For  the  eight  work- 
shops there  are  two  w.c.'s,  and  in  each  workshop  there  might  he  between  20 
and  30  hands.  The  w.c.'s  for  the  males  is  right  below  the  house,  that  is  in  the 
cellar  ;  the  w.c.'s  for  the  females  is  in  the  centre  of  the  house ;  and  there  are 
only  those  two  for  the  whole  eight  rooms.  The  hours  of  labour,  at  these  sweaters' 
shops  (I  can  call  them  nothing  else,  they  are  built  by  Nicoll,  and  he  charges 
them  a  rent,  ami  the  public  are  deceived,  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  men 
were  off  the  premises),  for  the  men  are  from  seven  to  nine,  and  the  average 
wage  of  these  men  would  not  be  18  s.  per  week  ;  and  I  may  say  that,  though 
they  are  divisionalists,  yet  they  are  practical  men.  For  instance,  the  machine- 
hand  would  be  a  practical  machine-hand,  and  the  baster  or  [)resser  would  be  a 
practical  man  also. 

3587.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  practical  "  baster? 

One  man  who  understands  basting  thoroughly  ;  while  the  presser  would  be  a 
man  who  can  press  under  and  can  press  off  frock-coats,  jackets,  morning  coats, 
t^c.  An  unskilled  presser  or  an  inexperienced  presser  would  only  i'C  able  to 
press  off  jackets,  but  not  frock-coats.  There  is  a  great  art  in  pressing  off  a 
frock-coat,  and  there  is  also  a  great  art  in  machine  work  in  that  particular 
branch. 

35S8.  I  know  the  difference  between  the  two,  as  I  have  worked  on  both;  but 
yet  there  is  not  as  much  time  allowed  for  this  bespoke  machinery  as  one  would 
like  to  have.  I  also  have  brought  with  me  a  witness  who  has  worked  in  these 
West  End  shops,  who  could  bear  out  my  statement.  I  have 'a  great  deal  more 
to  say  about  these  sweatinir  dens,  both  in  the  East  and  West  E.nd.  I  am 
giving  these  two  cases,  as  I  find  they  are  two  cases  of  its  being  practised  by 
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large  places,  that  is  Nicoll  and  the  Civil  Service  Association ;  because  I  beh'eve 
that  the  public  who  patronise  these  two  places  are  not  aware  of  these  sweating- 
dens  or  of  this  sweating  system  as  they  practice  it  ;  and  if  the  public  were  made 
acquainted  with  these  sort  of  things,  I  believe  they  could  stop  it  themselves. 

3589.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Do  you  imply  that  t!ie  Civil  Service  Association 
are  responsible.  Vou  represented  to  us  that  they  paid  a  s^ood  price  for  their 
work,  but  that  those  to  whom  they  let  it  out  employed  the  sweating  system  : 
thnt  uieant,  I  suppose,  that,  the  Civil  Service  Association  tire  not  responsible, 
because  they  do  not  know  how  the  work  is  done  ? 

1  am  aware  that  they  do  know,  and  they  know  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  They  are  responsible  for  it, 
and  for  the  workers  receivini;  lower  wages,  becaus  tliey  know  they  are 
giving  the  work  to  the  sweaters.  In  this  particular  case  the  man  is  not 
a  tailor  himself ;  he  gets  the  divisionalists  to  do  the  work  ;  but  it  passes 
througlj  his  iiands  ;  and  while  I  do  not  say  that  the  company  itself 
is  responsible,  1  do  say  that  the  managers,  or  the  foremen  whom  the 
Civil  Service  Association  employ,  are  responsible  for  the  work  that  is  beins: 
made  in  this  unsanitary  place ;  and  I  am  sure  they  are  also  responsible  for  the 
low  wages  that  these  men  receive,  because  they  know  the  price  they  pay,  and 
1  believe  they  know  the  number  of  hours  that  these  men  work,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  workers,  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  As  I  said  before,  I  mention  tliese  two  cases  first,  because 
the  public  are  not  aware  that  this  thing  does  exist,  and  if  they  were  they  could 
ea-ily  alter  it  by  saying  that  they  will  not  patronise  the  place.  But  this  thing 
is  carried  on,  and  what  I  should  say  to  Nicoll  is:  "Here  are  the  men  on 
your  o«  n  premises,  dispense  with  the  middleman  sweater,  because  if  he  was 
dispensed  with  and  you  came  in  contact  with  the  workers  directly,  they  woukl 
be  able  to  work  shorter  hours,  and  they  would  have  better  sanitation  "  ;  because 
as  the  workshop  is  let  out  to  the  sweater,  it  takes  all  responsibility  off  iNicoU 
altogether,  and  the  whole  responsibility  is  thrown  on  this  middleman  sweater; 
and  should  any  complaint  be  made  to  Nicoll,  he  says  :  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ir.  Here  is  the  man  I  give  the  work  to,  and  he  pays  me  for  the  loan  of 
this  room." 

3590.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  Do  yon  say,  as  a  fact,  that  Messrs.  Nicoll  do  throw 
all  responsibility  oflF  themselves  on  to  the  sweater? 

1  say  it  is  so  as  a  fact,  because  the  sweater  pays  the  rent ;  and  in  a  City 
house  I  know  where  the  sweater  is  employed  inside  and  pays  tlie  rent,  the 
responsibility  of  the  factory  laws  is  tiirown  on  the  sweater. 

3591.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  that  Nicolls  have  tiirown  the  responsibility  on  the  sweater,  but 
what  you  mean-  is  that  you  assume  that  they  would  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ? 

It  is  so,  because  they  throw  all  responsibility  on  this  man;  they  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  "ith  the  workers;  they  char^ie  the  rent  to  this  man,  and  give 
him  the  work  ;  they  build  up  their  premises,  and  hire  them  out  so  as  to 
get  the  nair>e  that  the  work  is  done  inside  the  premises  instead  of  off  the 
premises. 

3.592.  I  quite  understand  all  that,  but  I  want  to  be  clear  as  to  your  meaning, 
and  that  you  are  not  saying  what  you  do  not  intend  to  say.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  responsibility  is  upon  the  sweater,  and  not  upon  Nicolls? 

Yes. 

3593.  But  what  you  did  say  is  that  Nicolls  throws  the  responsibility  upon 
the  sweater? 

I  say  so  now,  because  by  his  employing  this  sweater,  and  charging  him  rent, 
and  not  coming  into  contact  with  the  workers  (who  are  working  Irom  seven 
till  nine),  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  throws  all  responsibility  on  to  the  sweater. 
I  have  worked  in  a  similar  place ;  and  instead  of  the  firm  signing  its  nanie  to 
the  abstract  oi  rules  that  is  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Lakeman,  or  any  Factory 
Inspector,  the  sweater  signs  his  name  on  these  factory  rules.  That  is  where  I 
take  it  that  he  throws  all  responsibility  on  to  the  sweater,  because  the  sweater 
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signs  his  name  instead  of  Nicoll  himself;  and  if  your  Lordships  visit  these 
places,  if  there  are  rules  at  all  (the  workers  tell  me  in  some  places  they  have 
no  rules  at  all),  although  there  are  a  lari>,e  number  of  worker's  working  in  the 
place,  you  will  find  that  the  sweater's  name  is  signed  on  these  rules  instead  of 
Nicolls.  Consequently  it  is  throwing  the  responsibility  of  Nicoll  on  to  tiie 
sweater.  I  have  taken  these  two  cases  first,  because  of  their  being  two 
important  places,  and  I  thought  they  !?hould  be  made  known  to  your  Lordships. 
Then  I  have  a  large  number  of  other  persons  who  take  work  from  the  West 
End  into  the  East  End  sweating  dens,  and  they  work  from  17  to  18  hourSi 
There  is  one  sweating  deii  in  the  Commercial-road  where  the  sweater  works 
for  a  place  in  the  City,  of  the  name  of  Whiffin;  he  also  works  for  a  number  of 
bespoke  shops  at  Greenwich,  and  at  Peckham.  The  work  is  takea  i'rom 
Greenwich  and  Peckham  to  the  swe  ating  den  in  the  Commercial-road,  although 
there  are  a  large  numl>er  of  tailors  in  that  neighbourhood  who  could  very  well 
do  the  work  ;  but  this  sweater,  knowing  that  he  can  work  b\'  the  sub-  livision 
of  labour,  takes  the  work  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  a  man  at  Greenwich  or 
Peckiiam  would  do  from  this  same  shop. 

3594.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Has  not  the  rent  in  Peckham  and  the  City,  compared 
with  the  East  End,  something  to  do  with  it  1 

No  ;  it  is  because  the  shopkeepers  know  they  can  get  these  people  to  do  the 
work  cheaper,  because  they  can  get  these  people  to  work  much  longer  houis- 
I  have  passed  by  the  places  at  eleven  at  night,  and  they  are  snll  at  work  in  it, 
and  in  some  cases  the  women,  and  in  most  cases  the  men  on  Thursday  nii>ht  all 
night.  Englishmen  would  noi  do  that.  The  shopkeepers  know  that  they  c  m 
work  the  people  these  long  hours,  and  ihey  give  it  to  them.  The  public  receive 
no  advantage,  because  no  reduction  is  made  to  the  public.  This  den  is  in  a 
most  unsanitary  condition,  and  it  is  also  a  kind  of  a  yard  ;  there  is  a  skylight, 
the  same  as  there  would  be  at  Fromberg's,  and  the  light  required  (or  the  work 
is  altoge(her  suspended  ;  the  work  cannot  be  turned  out  as  it  should  be  done 
because  the  re  is  no  light  for  them  to  do  their  work  in. 

3595-  Chairtiian.]  No  light  on  a  level  with  the  machines  you  mean  ;  you  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee  in  your  former  evidence  the  difficulty  you  had  about 
the  light  r 

Yes ;  consequently  the  work  cannot  be  turned  out  as  it  should  be  done.  The 
workshop  is  a  very  dirty  one  ;  and  the  public  does  not  know  of  these  things. 
Now  there  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bloom,  who  lives  in  Holborn  (I  am  speaking 
of  bespoke  work),  and  he  works  for  Kino's.  Now  there  is  also  a  sub-division  in 
that  trade,  the  same  as  thei  e  would  be  in  the  slop  trade,  and  the  men  work  a 
large  number  of  hours,  and  the  average  wages  of  these  men  would  be 
in  this  workshop  from  15*.  to  j6  5.  I  have  spoken  to  a  man  working 
in  that  place,  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  receive  25  s.  a  week  all 
the  year  round,  though  he  was  a  practical  tailor  ;  and  on  many  occasions  he  was 
compelled  to  work  late  at  night  because  the  sweater  wanted  the  work  done.  He 
says  "  I  must  get  as  much  profit  as  I  can,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to  work  these 
number  of  hours  you  must  go."  Besides  NicoU's  shop,  all  the  other  dens  in  the 
bespoke  shops  aie  dwelling  rooms  ;  and  they  were  never  intended  for  workshops; 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  persons  in  some  cases  workujg  in  these  dens,  which  are 
not  fit  for  more  than  five  or  six  ;  and  the  number  of  gas-lights  are  exactly  the 
sanie  as  what  they  are  in  the  East  End  slop  trade;  and  altogether  tlie  sanitary 
conditions  arebad  ;  and,  of  course,  the  restrictions  I  would  propose  there  would 
be  same  as  what  1  have  stated  before.  The  machine  hands  in  the  bespoke 
trade  work  by  the  piece,  and  supposing  they  want  to  make  a  garment  or  two 
less,  so  as  to  leave  ofi'  an  hour  or  so  earlier,  the  employer  will  not  allow  them, 
because  the  machine  hand  must  work  in  witli  the  other  divisionalisis ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  to  leave  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  machine  hands  did, 
consequently  the  sweater  who  wants  to  have  his  garments  made  in  order  to  make 
his  profit,  compels  this  machine  hand  to  stay  against  his  wish,  although 
he  says,  as  they  have  said  (because  we  continually  receive  complaints  from  these 
victims  who  belong  to  this  society),  that  he  is  willing  to  earn  less  one  day,  that 
the  work  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  week.  They  get  no  advantage 
by  working  very  hard  for  three  days  than  for  three  days  being  idle ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  they  :ire  \YilIing  to  receive  a  less  porrion  one  day  so  as  to  make  up  it  for 
the  next.  But  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  sweater,  because  he  wants  the  same 
profit  in  three  days  as  he  would  get  out  of  six.  The  reason  he  works  three 
instead  i  f  six  is,  because,  in  that  way,  there  are  less  expenses  to  the  sweater, 
though  he  could  well  afford  to  be;ir  thost-  expenses,  and  the  shopkeeper  pays 
tolerably  good  prices  to  the  sweater.  If  the  sweater  could  only  be  done  away 
with,  the  woikeis,  instead  of  working  15  and  16  hours,  could  very  well,  in 
my  opinion,  work  10.  I  have  made  this  calculation  with  other  persons,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  done  in  these  sweating  dens  in  16 
houis  could  very  well  be  done  in  10  hours,  and  throug'hout  the  year  the  wages 
would  average  exactly  the  same  ;  and  we  cannot  see  why,  in  the  bespoke  trade, 
these  victims  should  suffer  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  slop  trade  ;  there  may  be 
some  excuse  in  the  slop  trade,  but  their  can  be  no  excuse  in  the  bespoke  trade. 
That  is  why  I  said  to  the  (."ommittee  that  1  was  prepared  to  give  evidence  that 
the  sweating  was  done  in  the  bespoke  trade,  thouj^h  there  is  no  occasion  for  it 
whatever,  of  course. 

3596.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Why  do  you  say  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it ;  does  not  it  in  the  bespoke  trade  depend  upon  the  orders  given  by  the 
public  ? 

Yes ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  those  should  pass  through  the  sweater. 
Now  in  tiie  case  of  Poole's,  Poole  employs  his  workpeople  on  the  premises. 
Now,  although  Poole's  is  a  very  good  shop,  and  the  customers  pay  a  very  good 
price,  yet  if  Poole  can  disf)ense  with  this  middleman  sweater,  so  coulJ  other 
shopkeepers  dispense  with  him  by  employing  the  workers  direct  from  the  firm; 
but  they  will  not  do  it  because  there  is  an  expense  attached  to  it,  and  they  say: 
"  We  do  not  want  this  expense  attached  to  us ;  we  will  throw  it  on  somebody 
else."  Atid  besides,  if  they  had  a  workshop  on  their  own  premises  they  would 
have  to  share  the  responsibility  of  these  factory  laws.  Instead  of  that  they  close 
their  shops  at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and  they  send  home  their  orders  to  the 
sweating  den  at  that  particular  time,  and  they  say,  "  We  must  have  these  thiuijs 
in  the  morning  or  to-morrow  night."  If  the  sweater  would  say,  "  I  cannot  make 
it  and  will  not  make  it  by  that  time,"  there  would  be  an  end  to  it ;  but  as  long 
as  the  sv. eater  will  take  tliese  things,  he  will  compel  his  workpeople  to  stay 
longer  hours,  and  consequently  they  have  to  work  till  very  late  at  night ;  the 
sho[)keeper  closes  at  six  or  seven,  but  these  men  iiave  to  work  till  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night,  and  on  Thursday  night  all  night  in  the  East  End  sweating  tiens  ; 
but  in  the  West  End  they  work  Friday  night  instead  of  Thursday  night. 

3597.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  reason  f  )r  that? 

I  can  give  no  particular  reason,  only  this,  that  the  East  End  sweaters  are 
somewhat  more  orthodox,  more  religious  than  the  West  End  sweaters ;  they 
want  to  deliver  their  work  in  by  Friday  ni^ht  at  the  latest ;  they  do  not  want 
to  work  Friday  night  on  account  of  their  rehgions  belief ;  but  the  West  End 
sweaters  are  not  so  orthodox,  and  consequently  they  substitute  for  the  Thursday 
the  Friday.  The  shopkeepers  in  the  West  End  know  that  they  are  doing  a 
wrong,  and  that  their  work  is  ilone  in  very  unsanitary  places,  and  exactly  as 
Hope  Brothers  have  part  of  their  work  done  on  tlie  premises,  and  Poole  has  all 
his  work  done  on  the  premises,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  other  firms  or  other 
shops  should  not  have  their  work  done  in  the  same  way.  Hope  Brothers  do 
part  of  their  work  on  the  premises,  and  I  know  a  machine  hand  who  works 
there ;  he  works  from  eij,ht  to  eight ;  but  they  give  a  large  quantity  of  work  off 
the  premises,  and  the  machine  hands  who  work  off  the  premises  have  to  work 
16  hours.  There  is  the  difference;  the  men  inside  the  premises  are  working 
from  eight  to  eight,  and  the  men  working  off  the  premises  are  working  16 
hours  a  day.  If  the  system  works  well  inside  the  premises,  why  not  extend  it 
inside  the  premises  ?    It  is  a  question,  of  course,  of  profit. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  15"  Man,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Lunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  WILLIAM  ADAMSON,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

3'^g8.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  to  the 
Committee  in  reference  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  the  other  day  ? 

I  do.  In  giving  evidence  on  Thursday  the  3rd  of  May  upon  competition  as 
affecting  prices,  and  apart  altogether  from  my  subsequent  evidence  on  sweating, 
1  adduced  incidentally  the  question  of  match-box  making  and  laundry  work  in 
connection  with  the  Salvation  Army.  That  reference,  the  only  personal  one 
throughout  my  prolonged  examination,  was  made  by  me  in  perfect  good  faith, 
without  any  ulterior  motive,  and  on  the  basis  of  long  widespread  and  uncon- 
tradicted statements.  The  Press,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  made 
misleading  and  inaccurate  abridgements  of  my  evidence,  but  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  a  letter  to  "  The  Times"  on  Saturday  last,  the  12th,  gave  an  explicit 
denial  to  this  general  report  which  I  and  others  had  for  years  understood  to  be 
perfectly  true,  and  which,  but  for  that  express  correction,  I  would  still  have 
continued  fully  to  believe.  I  am  glad  to  have  brought  out  before  t!ie  public 
this  authoritative  assurance  from  the  Salvation  Army,  even  though  it  renders  it 
necessary  that  I  should  correct  my  evidence  so  far  as  it  concerns  that  body. 
In  doing  this,  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the 
following  facts,  {a)  that  this  part  of  my  evidence  was  confined  entirely  to 
competition  as  affecting  prices,  apart  from  direct  sweating,  {h)  that  throughout 
my  lengthy  examination  no  name  or  firm  was  mentioned  by  me,  and  (c)  that  I 
stated,  in  answer  to  one  of  your  Lordships  at  the  commencement  of  that 
examination,  that  my  evidence  would  be  based  upon  personal  knoV(^ledge,  and 
on  communications  made  to  me  in  one  form  and  another  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  last  18  years  in  East  London.  This  is  the 
statement  I  desire  to  make. 

S.'jqg.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  PARNELL,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  farther  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

3600.  Chairman^  I  understand  you  wish  to  make  some  correction? 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  quite  a  correction  in  my  evidence,  or  a  correction 
■in  the  interpretation  of  what  I  said.  I  wished,  when  I  gave  evidence  last  time, 
to  give  your  Lordships  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  work  made  by  a 

(^^•)  Y  Y  respectable 
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respectable  firm  like  Messrs.  Gillow,  and  the  work  made  in  a  sub-contractor's 
shop ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  I  have  been  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
Messrs.  Gillow  got  an  order  it  would  be  made  in  a  sub-contractor's  shop. 

3601.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  to  you  exactly  what  you  did  say  on  that 
point ;  what  you  did  say  is  this :  "  Whereas  now  a  firm  like  Messrs.  Gillow,  for 
instance,  will  receive  an  order,  and  it  will  probably  be  made  in  some  sub-con- 
trac  tor's  shop.  If  Messrs.  Gillow  made  it  themselves,  they  would  have  a  large 
stock  of  dry  seasoned  timber  to  fall  hack  on  to  manufacture  the  article  from. 
The  sub-contractor,  more  than  probably,  has  not  anything  like  a  stock  at  all ; 
the  wood  is  brought  direct  from  the  timber  yard  and  used  at  once."  I  think 
that  is  the  material  part  ? 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was :  "  If  Messrs.  Gillow  receive  an  order,  and  if  it 
should  be  made,"  and  so  on.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  convey;  not  that  Messrs. 
Gillow  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  their  orders  to  sub-coutractors. 

3602.  ^ou  meant  to  put  a  suppositious  case,  in  fact? 
Quite  so ;  that  is  all  I  wish  to  8ay. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  lewis  LYONS,  having  been  re-called;  is  further  Examined,  as  follows: 

3603.  Chairman?^  Will  you  continue  the  statement  you  were  making  the 
other  tiay 

Yes.  Respecting  the  West  End  sweating,  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  Universal  Pro- 
vider of  Westbourne  Grove,  employs  sweaters  ;  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  No.  4  Bolton- 
road,  Notting  Hill,  is  one  of  his  sweaters,  he  does  the  bespoke  work ;  some  of 
the  stock  trade  will  be  given  to  him  at  a  less  sum  than  would  be  given  to  some 
of  those  working  on  the  premises.  He  has  those  working  on  the  premises,  and 
also  sweaters,  and  he  would  t;ive  to  the  sweaters  a  less  sum  than  what  he  would 
give  to  those  working  on  the  premises,  because  the  sweater  must  work  longer 
hours,  which  those  inside  will  not,  because  they  belong  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Tailors.  About  two  years  ago  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  Wt;st  End 
branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  sent  a  letter  to  the  manager  of 
Whiteley's  respecting  this  matter,  and  it  did  not  receive  any  reply  ;  and  so  the 
sweating  at  Whiteley's  still  continues.  In  connection  with  Whiteley's  tliere  is 
also  a  foreman  by  the  name  of  Vetter ;  he  gives  out  large  quantities  of  trousers 
to  his  son,  off  the  premises,  who  employs  a  large  number  of  females  at  a  very 
low  figure,  to  do  the  work.  The  work  is  given  our,  to  this  son,  but  not  in  the 
name  of  the  son,  but  in  the  wife's  name,  and  the  name  of  the  wife  is  Hannah. 
That  is  done  in  order  that  the  firm  should  not  detect  that  this  is  the  son  of  the 
foreman.  The  next  case  is  S.  A.  Kino,  of  Westbourne  Grove,  he  employs  a 
sweater  by  the  name  of  Leon,  who  resides  at  All  Saints-road,  Westbourne  Park; 
as  a  blind  to  the  public,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  deceived,  he  employs  a 
sweater,  on  the  premises,  by  the  name  of  DeLange,  who  has  three  machines.  In 
connection  with  this  workshop,  myself  and  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors  passed  these  premises  at  a  quarter  to  11  last  night,  and  the  people 
were  still  at  work.  The  room  was  lit  up,  and  the  top  window  was  down  about 
four  inches,  which  was  meant  for  ventilation.  The  bottom  window  was  of 
stained  glass,  to  prevent  passers-by  noticing  what  way  going  on  ;  but  being  in 
the  trade,  and  of  course  understanding  the  tricks  of  the  sweaters,  we  noticed 
by  close  observation,  tliat  by  the  twisting  of  the  head  it  was  that  of  a  female; 
we  could  see  that  distinctly.  Of  course,  being  in  the  shade,  we  closely  observed 
whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  female  or  a  man,  and  we  discovered  that  it  was 
the  head  of  a  female. 

3604.  What  shop  are  you  alluding  to  ? 

I  mention  this  as  the  case  of  S.  A.  Kino,  of  Westbourne  Grove.  We  tried  to 
gain  an  entry,  if  possible,  to  speak  to  the  sweater,  but  every  door  leading  to  the 
premises  was  barred  with  iron  railings.  And  Mr.  Cash,  in  Oxford-street,  also 
employs  sweaters,  one  by  the  name  of  Pro  use,  who  resides  at  No.  6,  Paddington- 

street, 
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street  West;  lie  employs  both  male  and  female,  and  there  are  two  w.c.'s.  The 
Junior  Arii;y  and  Navy  Stores,  York  House,  Regent-street,  employ  a  sweater  by 
the  name  of  Jacobs.  They  do  the  work  by  machine  and  sub  divide  the  labour, 
and,  as  1  explained  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  the  slop  trade,  the  Junior  Army 
and  Navv  Stores  pay  theui  a  very  good  price  for  their  garments,  but  I  do  not 
know  wiiether  they  are  aware  of  the  sub-division  of  labour  by  which  the  public 
are  deceived.  Now  I  come  to  the  East  End  sweating  respecting  the  bespoke 
trade.  Mr.  White,  in  Blackheath-road,  em|)lnys  a  sweater  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Solomon,  of  No.  72,  Settle-street,  Commercial-road  East,  lie  makes  morning 
and  fr.'ck  coats  at  the  rates  of  9  5.  and  10*.  each.  Two  years  ago  these  same 
garments  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  \7  s.\  and  ir.>  consequence  of  this  sweater 
making  the  garments  at  a  reduced  wage,  by  subdividing  the  labour,  working- 
longer  hours,  and  intioducing  cheap  fi-male  labour,  the  tailor  wiio  was  pre- 
viously employed,  an  Irisliinan,  and  who  got  the  \7  who  is  not  employed  at 
this  shop  any  longer,  and  is  thrown  out  of  the  market.  The  Civil  Service 
Association  employs  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  55,  Great  Prestcott  street,  who  has  six 
machines  at  work.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Abraham,  of  No.  16,  Mulberry- 
street,  works  for  this  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  has  to  come  in  to  work  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  to  v{ork  till  late  at  n'ght.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  place 
is  very  bad. 

360.5.  What  do  you  mean  by  ""  very  early  "  ? 

Half-past  six  or  seven,  sometimes  earlier.  I  may  mention,  for  instance,  that 
the  Jewish  holydays  commence  this  evening,  and  they  want  to  clear  their  work 
in  by  this  evening,  and  the  men  would  have  to  come  in,  therefore,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  When  I  came  here  last  Friday  I  had  about  eight  orders  to 
make,  and  I  went  in  at  half-j)ast  five  to  work  in  order  to  get  away  ;  otherwise 
things  could  not  get  done.  Charles  Baker,  of  Euston-road,  employs  a  sweater 
by  the  name  of  Harris  Frimdy,  who  lives  at  133,  Oxford  -  street ;  he  has  two 
machines  at  work,  and  sub-divides  the  labour  as  in  slop-making.  Hyam's,  in 
Oxford-stieet  (these  are  all  bespoke  shops),  employs  Abraham  Hofinberg,  of 
No.  10,  Little  Portland  street,  Poland-street;  he  has  two  machines  at  work. 
Joseph  Brothers,  of  No.  522,  Kii!gsland-road,  employs  a  Mr.  Lazarus,  of  39, 
Spellman-street ;  a  \ery  small  room  is  used  as  a  workshop,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  very  bad  ;  sometimes  the  washing  will  be  hung  up  in  the  work- 
shop to  dr3%  and  of  course  it  will  cause  a  great  annoyance  to  the  workers,  and 
should  they  complain  they  are  instantly  dismi?sed.  A  man  by  the  n-r  ine  of 
Sarnuel  Levy,  a  workman,  who  lives  at  No.  15,  Everard-street,  worked  for  a 
sweater  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  No.  90,  Princess-street,  Spitalfields  ;  he 
does  bespoke  work.  This  man  came  10  work  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
worked  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  until  one  the  following 
morning,  and  when  he  asked  the  sweater  for  over-time  he  had  a  row  with  him^ 
and  threw  him  down  the  stairs,  and  would  not  pay  him.  Mr.  Massey,  shop- 
keeper, of  Queen's-road,  Peekham,  employs  a  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Commercial- 
road,  and  he  works  si.K  machines.  It  is  a  most  horrible  den  to  wo)k  in.  The 
female-  work  to  nine  and  half-past  nine  at  night;  1  have  seen  them  myself 
come  out  of  that  place  ;  and  the  men  till  ten  o'clock  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  wages  are  very  low.  We  have  a  number  of  these  men  come  to  our 
society,  and  they  continually  complain  to  our  secretary,  and  ask  him  to  see  if 
nothing  can  be  done  for  them.  I  had  a  man  come  to  me  on  Sunday  evening, 
a  man  who  does  militaiy  work,  and  he  asked  u)e  to  mention  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships ;  he  says  he  will  be  willing  to  give  me  the  address  ;  and  then  1  will 
give  you  this  address,  and  show  any  one  of  your  Lordships  the  sweating 
dens  in  which  the  military  clothing  is  made.  He  has  worked  in  this  place 
himself,  and  is  willing  to  give  me  the  address.  Hope  Brothers,  whom 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  evidence,  employ  a  Mr.  Maiks,  of  No.  8,  Church- 
street,  Spitalfields;  he  does  bespoke  work  and  stock  work.  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  in  the  case  of  Poole's,  up  till  recently  (what  I  mean  by  l  ecently 
would  be  about  a  month  or  two  ago)  they  did  employ  outdoor  sweaters,  but  Mr. 
Poole  himself  was  not  aware  of  it,  though  the  foreman  was,  but  the  men  working 
in  that  firm  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Tailors,  and  they  petitioned  Mr. 
Poole,  and  he  said,  "  1  will  take  it  into  consideration,"  which  he  did,  and  I  do 
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not  think  he  is  giving  the  work  out  to  sweaters  now ;  at  least,  he  has  instructed 
the  foreman  not  to  do  so  any  longer,  and  if  all  these  men  I  have  mentioned 
would  do  the  same  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  not  only  to  the  workers  but 
also  to  the  public,  because  I  think  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
truth.  When  they  pay  a  good  price  for  their  garments  they  do  not  want  bad 
workmanship,  and  they  want  their  work  made  in  sanitary  places;  -and  it  is 
very  often  the  ease  that  a  disease  breaks  out  in  a  family,  and  the  doctors  are 
perplexed  in  discovering-  the  origin  of  that  disease.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
man  in  Spellman-street :  there  is  only  a  small  den  there,  and  the  washing  is 
hung  up  in  the  rooms.  Well,  certainly  the  garments  are  most  unsanitary  when 
they  reach  the  shop.  And,  besides,  the  garments  that  come  from  some  of  these 
dens  where  military  work  is  made  are  worn  by  tlie  soldiers,  and  the  disease 
breaks  out  among  them.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  workmanship  is  so  bad. 
J  spoke  to  a  soldic  r  who  was  out  in  the  Zulu  war,  and  he  said  that  when  he  had 
to  stoop  down  to  fire  the  trousers  split  right  down  ;  and  we  actually  traced 
where  these  things  were  made,  and  he  says  that  something  should  be  done  to 
see  that  ti)e  work  should  not  be  made  in  these  small  dens,  and  with  bad  work- 
manship. I  have  a  few  sketches  with  me,  done  by  Mr.  Rochefort,  one  of  the 
artists  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette";  he  has  brought  them  rather  late,  he  has 
not  left  me  any  time  to  prepare. 

3606.  Sketches  of  what  ? 
Of  sweaters'  dens. 

3607.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  take  sketches  in  evidence? 

1  want  to  produce  these  sketches,  and  if  your  Lordships  like  to  look  at  them 
I  have  no  objection  to  hand  them  in. 

3608.  They  are  not  photographs  ? 

They  are  not  photographs  ;  they  are  sketches. 

3609.  Lord  Monkswell-I  You  saw  the  man  sketch  them  ? 

The  artist  is  here  himself,  if  your  Lordships  like  to  examine  him. 

3(>io.  Chairman^  if  you  wish  the  Committee  to  see  them  you  can  produce 
them  } 

I  will  produce  them.  In  our  rounds  we  have  drawn  a  sketch  of  a  match-box 
factory  as  well. 

3611.  These  are  sketches  of  workshops,  I  understand  that  you  have 
spoken  of? 

Yes.  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  that  a  Mr.  Marks,  of  Rose-street,  had  a 
den,  and  the  entrance  was  through  a  stable  or  yard,  and  that  the  w.c.  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  the  staircase  a  very  narrow  one,  and  dirty.  When 
I  left  this  house  1  immediately  went  with  the  artist  to  this  spot  to  take  this 
sketch,  and  I  have  got  the  sketch  with  me  {producing  a  sketch)  anybody  coming 
down  stairs  with  this  door  of  the  w.c.  open  would  have  to  wait  till  this  door  was 
closed  ;  we  tried,  myself  and  the  artist,  to  get  up  stairs,  but  we  could  not  see 
our  \Aay,  so  we  went  aw'ay  again.  This  [producing  another  sketch)  is  a  sweater's 
den  in  Greenheld-street  where  bespoke  work  is  made  ;  here  are  15  or  18 
people  working  in  this  one;  there  {pointing)  is  the  fire-place;  this  {pointing) 
was  formerly  a  yard;  there  are  six  rooms  in  this  house,  and  the  rent  was  13  s. 
previously,  but  now  the  landlord  has  built  this  worksliop  in  the  yard  and  taken 
part  of  the  yard  in  he  charges  them  27  s.  a  week. 

3612.  Is  that  lit  entirely  by  the  skylight  ? 

Yes,  skylight  only.  It  is  impossible  for  the  number  of  persons  working  there 
to  work  in  these  dens,  the  size  of  the  room  is  so  small. 

3613.  Earl  of  Onslow?\  You  mean  impossible  to  work  well? 

Yes.    They  charge  14  5.  for  this  small  workshop  'pointing  to  a  sketch). 

3614.  Chairmati.^  The  dimensions  of  the  workshop  are  not  given  here ;  do 
you  know  what  they  are  ? 

]No,  I  did  not  measure  them.  This  (handing  in  a  sketch)  is  a  room  of  a 
sweater's  victim ;  there  are  nine  persons  sleeping  and  living  in  that  room. 

3615.  And 
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3615.  And  working? 

No,  they  simply  live  there  and  sleep  there.  This  {handiwj  in  a  sJcetck)  is  a 
den  of  a  match-box  place  which  we  visited  in  our  rounds. 

3616.  Earl  of  Otisloiv.']  These  are  all  at  the  East  End? 

Yes  ;  but  that  one  with  the  vv.c.  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  at  Rose-street, 
opposite  Tottenham  Court-road  ;  I  think  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  This  {handing  in  a  sketch)  is  a  person  making  fish  bags.  This 
{handing  in  another  sketch)  is  a  sketch  of  di  alers  in  clothes  ;  that  was  taken  on 
Sunday  morning.  'I'his  (handing  in  a  sketch)  is  a  large  size  sketch  of  a  sweating 
den  with  persons  working  inside.  There  is  only  one  w.c.  for  that  workshop. 
The  hours  of  labour  in  this  place  are  from  half-past  six  until  about  10  or  11 
o'clock  at  night.  That  is  the  dt  n  in  which  the  young  man  I  had  here  on  the 
first  occasion  was  working-  for  a  1  a  day  as  presser.  The  artist  went  in  there 
on  Thursday  nioht,  and  he  has  taken  a  sketch  of  this  place.  Your  Lordships 
see  how  closely  those  persons  are  packed  ;  there  were  four  or  five  there  silting  ; 
there  is  h.irdly  room  enough  for  one  according  to  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 
In  connection  with  the  sweating  system  in  the  East  End,  and  the  Ions;  hours  of" 
labour  I  should  like  to  repeat  this  fact.  Your  Lordships  are  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  great  strike  now  taking  place  at  Leeds  ;  2,000  Jewish  workmen  are  out 
on  strike.  The  work  from  that  place  is  sent  down  to  London,  and  I  have  traced 
the  two  places  to  which  this  work  is  being  sent ;  it  is  first  sent  to  a  manufacturer 
and  cut  out,  the  same  as  they  would  give  it  to  a  sweater  in  Leeds,  and  this 
manufacturer  in  London  distributes  the  work  among  the  sweater^  in  the  East 
End  of  Loudon. 

3G17.  Chairman.']  When  you  say  you  have  traced  it,  do  you  mean  that  you 
know  the  manufacturer  ? 

Ye5.  It  louk  me  about  five  or  six  hours  to  trace  the  two  places  ;  of  course  by 
making  inquiries  from  one  place  to  another,  I  traced  the  manufacturer,  also  the 
sweater.  It  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  trace  one  sweater  to  prove  my  case. 
What  is  the  use  of  us  combining,  whether  in  Loudon  or  in  Leeds,  when  the  men 
here  are  ctjmpelled  by  the  sweaters  to  work  all  tiiese  number  of  hours.  The 
persons  at  Leeds  cannot  possibly  gain  their  end ;  and  if  they  do  not  gain  their 
end  there,  it  will  be  very  hard  fur  us  here  should  we  have  the  necessity  to  turn 
out.  So  you  see  the  necessity  of  legislation  in  this  matter.  The  manufacturers 
are  different  in  this  way  :  they  do  not  want  any  protection,  because  their  capital 
protects  them  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  protect  us  here.  The  sweater  will  take 
the  work  from  this  manufacturer,  no  doubt,  because  he  wants  to  do  the  work, 
and  he  compels  these  people  to  work.  If  there  is  an  overstock  of  work  he 
employ's  a  larger  number  of  hands  in  the  small  den.  I  have  only  mentioned  a 
few  of  these  bespoke  shops,  nine ;  I  could  g(j  on  quoting  from  my  rough  notes 
(which  I  have  not  brought  with  me)  hundreds  of  these  bespoke  shops  in  the 
West  End  who  have  given  their  work  out  to  sweaters.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  go  on  producing  a  number  of  these  names,  but  just  the  few  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  sweating  is  carried 
on  in  the  bespoke  trade,  and  also  to  disprove  the  statement  made  to  you  before 
that  sweating  is  not  carried  on  in  the  bespoke  trade.  I  also  heard  Miss  Potter 
say  on  the  last  occasion  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  coat  trade  h;;d  nothing 
to  complain  of.  But  it  is  in  the  coat  trade  that  we  do  complain.  The  largest 
number  of  workers  work  in  the  coat  trade.  Seventeen  and  18  hours  a  day  at  a 
starvation  wage  is  a  thing  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of,  and  as  Miss 
Potter  is  not  a  member  of  the  trade  at  all,  I  consider  that  she  has  no  authority 
to  speak  on  this  subject ;  because  the  members  have  actually  sent  a  resolution 
to  the  papers  condemning  the  statements  of  Miss  Potter.  I  have  nothing 
further  losay  about  this;  as  I  have  already  proved  that  several  large  West  End 
houses  give  their  work  out;  and  if  your  Lordships  like  to  ask  any  questions,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

3618,  I  understand  you  to  says  that  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  where 

bespoke  work  is  put  out  to  sweaters  are  not  peculiar  cases,  but  that  it  is  very 
generally  done  ? 

Yes,  generally  done. 

(50.)  Y  Y  3                                  3^19.  You 
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3619.  You  have  only  mentioned  certain  ones  as  instances? 
Yes,  because  I  could  go  on  quoting  page  after  page  of  them. 

3620.  Where  does  this  bespoke  work  go  to,  all  that  is  made  in  the  East  End, 
or  made  in  the  West  End  ? 

The  articles  go  to  the  customers  who  give  the  orders.  Sometimes  an  order 
is  sent  down  from  the  country  to  a  London  liouse.  In  the  case  of  Poole's,  they 
have  a  large  number  of  customers  all  over  the  country,  and  thev  have  got  the 
customer's  measure,  and  the  customers  simply  send  up  their  statement  that  they 
want  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  they  have  already  got  their  measure.  It  is  done  in 
other  places  in  the  same  way. 

3621.  What  you  mean  by  bespoke  work  is  orders  by  individuals? 

UrdtTs  by  individuals ;  that  is  the  bespoke  woi  k.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
order  <:iven  by  some  of  the  City  houses  to  a  slop  manufacturer  to  get  them  a 
lot  of  dusters  made,  or  racing  coats,  something  of  that  sort ;  but  we  do  not 
call  that  bespoke  trade  ;  we  simply  call  that  a  slop  order.  Where  some  of  the 
firms  employ  sweaters  on  their  own  premises,  that  is  simply  done  as  a  blind  to 
tell  the  public,  "  We  have  work  done  on  the  premises." 

3622.  You  have  alluded  once  or  twice  to  military  work,  but  there  has  been 
no  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  any  military  work  being  put  out 
10  work  ? 

This  man,  who  spoke  to  me  on  Sunday  night,  was  willing  to  give  me  the 
address  where  this  military  work  is  made,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  your 
Lordships  round  to  this  particular  place. 

3623.  You  yourself  have  got  no  information  to  give  the  Committee  on 
that  point  ? 

Not  on  that  point,  with  the  exception  of  the  coat  that  I  brought  round  here. 

3624.  That  was  a  volunteer  coat? 

That  was  a  volunteer  coat.  They  are  very  particular  in  the  case  of  Hebbert 
and  Company,  in  the  Bethnal  Green-road;  he  does  the  military  coats  as  well, 
but  he  has  also  got  contracts  for  the  railway  work.  He  used  to  give  out  the 
military  work,  but  since  this  inquiry  he  is  doing  the  military  work  at  the  pre- 
mises, but  is  giving  all  the  railway  work  out  ;  and  this  railway  work  is  njade 
in  sweating  dens,  and  disease  is  bronglit  about  in  the  same  way.  Railway  men 
are  as  good  human  beings  as  suldiers,  and  I  do  not  see  why  disease  shjuld  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  round  among  them  by  these  garments. 

3625.  When  you  say  that  he  used  to  put  out  the  military  work  ;  how  do  you 
know  he  used  to  do  so  ? 

Because  I  know  two  or  three  persons  who  told  me  they  make  them.  Females 
make  the  trousers ;  I  have  the  address  of  one  in  my  book  who  told  me  so. 

3026.  When  you  say  that  a  certain  firm  used  to  put  out  the  military  work, 
you  are  not  saying  so  of  your  own  knowledge,  but  from  information  you 
received  from  other  persons  ? 

And  then  I  went  to  the  place  to  see  if  it  was  true  myself.  If  I  receive  any 
information  of  that  kind,  I  go  and  sift  it  to  see  whether  it  is  true  or  whether  the 
place  exists.  I  went  to  this  particular  place,  and  1  found  the  woman  and  spoke 
to  her,  and  have  got  her  address.  I  asked  her  whether  she  would  be  willing  to 
come,  but  she  was  not,  being  afraid  of  being  discharged. 

3627.  Did  you  find  her  doing  military  work  ? 
Yes. 

3628.  What  kind  of  military  work  ? 
Trousers,  with  red  stripes  by  the  side. 

3628.  Are  you  sure  they  were  soldier's  trousers? 
Yes,  I  am  sure  they  were  soldier's  trousers. 

3630.  Not  volunteer  trousers  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  were  volunteer  trousers,    I  know  the  difTerence 

between 
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between  the  two.  I  have  machined  "Volunteer  trousers  myself  and  also  military 
trousers. 

3631.  Lord  Satidhtirsf.l  What  colour  were  they  ? 

Dark  blue,  indigo  colour  ;  something  like  that.  It  is  not  altogether  black;  I 
cannot  describe  the  exact  colour,  but  a  kind  of  indigo. 

3f)32.  With  a  stripe  ? 
A  red  stripe. 

3633.  Chairman.]  What  is  this  Society  of  Amalgamated  Tailors  of  which  you 
have  spoken  ? 

A  society  that  has  been  existing  for  a  large  number  of  years;  they  have  got 
about  300  branches  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  I  do  not  think 
they  have  got  any  in  Scotland;  they  have  an  amalgamation  themselves  there. 

3634.  Is  it  a  Jewish  society  ? 

No;  they  have  Jewish  branches  as  well. 

3635.  Are  these  men  who  have  gone  out  on  strike  at  Leeds  members  of  the 
society : 

No,  they  have  got  a  society  of  their  own,  and  they  have  sent  down  to  two  or 
three  Hebrew  newspapers  in  London,  asking  them  to  raise  a  subscription,  to  be 
■  sent  up  to  Leeds.    We  are  trying  to  make  a  collection  in  our  place  to  be  sent 

I     down,  but  I  do  not  suppose  we  will  get  much,  because  we  are  poor  ourselves. 

I 

3636.  You  spoke  of  the  gro-at  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  combination 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  if  these  men  go  out  on  strike  in  Leeds,  the  work  is 
all  sent  to  1)6  done  in  London  ? 

Not  all. 

3^37.  A  great  portion  of  it  ? 
Yes. 

■  3638,  And  that,  therefore,  combination  breaks  down;  but  if  this  Amalgamated 
Tailors'  Society  has  branches  all  over  the  country,  does  not  that  enable  you  to 
meet  thai  difficulty  ? 

Not  ai  all,  because  these  men  who  work  for  the  sweaters  do  not  belong  to  the 
Amaluamated  Tailors.  There  are  three  branches  of  Amalgamated  Tailors  in  the 
East  End;  the  German  branch,  composed  of  trousers  and  waistcoat  makers; 

I    then  tiiere  is  the  East  London  branch,  whose  members  do  the  bespoke  \i^ork ; 

I  and  then  there  is  the  Jewish  branch,  whose  members  do  the  slop  work,  but 
they  number  very  few,  I  think  about  80.    What  are  80  men  between  10,000  or 

I    12,000  in  the  East  End.    And  the  reason  why  they  will  not  belong  to  it,  or 

I    cannot  belong  to  it  is,  because  they  are  intimidated  by  these  sweaters. 

3639.  I  suppose  the  sweater  would  not  know  whether  the  things  really  came 
fi  om  Leeds,  or  where  they  came  from '! 

The  sweater  would,  because  the  labels  are  different,  and  the  cut  is  different. 
There  is  a  cut  of  10  and  20  ;  I  mean  by  a  "  cut  "  of  20  that  there  are  20  gar- 
I    ments  cut  at  once,  and  that  is  how  we  know. 

3640.  You  mean  th;it  you  would  know  an  order  that  came  from  Leeds  r 
Immediately,  or  from  any  other  place.    We  should  know  the  difference;  the 

cut  in  London  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  Leeds.  When  I  got  that  informa- 
tion about  that  coat  I  began  to  trace  it ;  I  asked  the  workmen  inside  the  place 
to  get  me  a  label,  but  the  sweaters  are  alive  to  this,  and  they  would  not  allow 
the  labels  to  remain  in  the  bundles,  but  took  them  away  so  that  the  men  should 
not  find  out  what  the  thing  is  ;  but  if  I  get  hold  of  a  label  I  can  trace  the  firm 
sending  it  down,  and  if  I  was  down  at  Leeds  myself,  I  should  probably  discover 
the  firm  ;  but  being  in  London  you  cannot  communicate  so  well  about  these 
things  as  you  can  by  being  down  there  yourself. 

3641 .  Earl  of  jDerhT/.']  Why  should  it  be  an  object  with  the  firm  that  it  should 
I    not  be  known  from  whence  these  orders  come  ;  that  it  should  not  be  known  that 

they  came  from  them  ? 

(50.)  Y  Y  4  I  do 
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I  do  not  know  their  object  in  keeping  that  a  secret,  unless  it  is  to  assist  each 
other  in  case  of  a  striiie.  In  London  they  do  the  very  same  thing.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  strike  in  London,  and  the  work  was  sent  to  the 
Provinces. 

3642.  Lord  Clintov.']  You  complained  of  the  work  being  sent  from  Leeds  to 
London  in  eon.«equence  of  the  strike  at  Leeds,  and  you  said  that  some  legislation 
ought  to  interfere  with  it  ? 

Not  for  the  East  End  only,  but  for  the  whole  lot. 

3643.  What  sort  of  legislation  do  you  think  will  be  of  any  use? 

Such  as  I  mentioned  in  my  suggestions  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  giving 
evidence,  that  is,  a  law  to  prohibit  long  liours,  and  no  workshop  to  be  oj)ened 
until  it  has  been  registered. 

3C44.  But  I  mean  to  prevent  work  being  sent  to  London  from  Leeds,  for 
instance  ? 

That  would  prevent  that  work  being  sent  to  London.  The  reason  that  it  is 
sent  to  London  is  because  they  work  longer  hours  here  ;  but  if  the  London  men 
worked  shorter  hours  theie  would  be  no  advantage  in  sending  it  down  here. 

3645.  They  are  striking  against  the  long  hours  in  Leeds,  are  they  ? 

Yes  ;  there  are  not  so  many  small  dens  there,  and  the  workshoj)s  are  much 
larger  than  they  are  in  London,  and  they  are  only  striking  against  the  hours 
there,  while  we  have  to  strike  against  the  middleman  and  everything  else.  In 
connection  with  the  sweating  system  I  should  like  to  mention  that  Mr,  William 
Thompson,  barrister-at-law,  wrote  a  story  called  the  "  Sweater's  Victim,"  and 
he  describes  tliere  a  case  of  prostitution  with  a  sweater.  I  do  not  know  his 
grounds  for  doing  so,  but  in  his  book  he  describes  a  case  where  a  sweater 
seduced  a  girl. 

3646.  Do  you  wish  to  put  that  in  ? 

I  wish  to  put  that  as  a  statement  that  if  your  Lordships  would  like  to  call  the 
author  of  this  book ;  he  could  no  doubt  from  his  notes  describe  to  your  Lordships 
who  this  man  was. 

3647.  You  wish  to  suggest  that  somebody  should  l)e  called  to  give  evidence  ? 
To  give  evidence  on  this  particular  case. 

3648.  Passing  from  tiiat,  you  said  just  now  that  some  of  the  firms  paid  better 
prices  than  others  ;  I  think  you  mentioned  one  of  the  Stores  as  paying  very 
good  prices ;  do  you  mean  that  there  is  much  variation  between  the  prices 
which  different  firms  pay  to  the  sweaters  who  take  their  work  ? 

Yes ;  if  a  sweater  has  more  machines  and  has  more  hands  they  pay  him  a  less 
price.  It  is  a  technical  thing  which  ought  to  be  described.  Supposing  there  is 
one  machine,  and  this  one  machine  could  turn  out  or  machine  five  garments,  if 
there  were  two  machines  you  would  probably  think  they  could  turn  out  10 
garments  ;  but  instead  of  that  they  turn  out  12  garments.  And  if  there  were 
three  machines  }ou  would  naturally  believe  they  would  tuin  out  15  garments 
between  the  three;  instead  of  that  they  turn  out  20.  It  is  because  the  labour 
in  that  machine  work  is  subdivided,  so  that  a  man  becomes  a  specialist,  and  he 
can  do  the  work  much  quicker,  instead  of  going  from  one  part  to  the  other  they 
make  them  up  in  a  less  labour  time,  and  they  know  this. 

3649.  The  larger  the  shop  the  cheaper  they  can  do  the  work,  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  it  is  a  purely  economical  thing,  which  we  object  to  altogether. 

3C50.  That  is  not  what  I  meant.    I  asked  you  whether  some  firms  paid  a 
better  price  for  the  same  kind  of  work  than  other  firms  do  ? 
Yes,  they  do  that. 

365  I .  Do  they  not  all  get  it  done  as  cheaply  as  they  can  r 
Yes,  they  do  ;  it  all  depends  upon  the  season. 

36'') 2.  You  said  that  the  Civil  Service  or  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  (I  forget 
which)  paid  a  very  good  price  ? 

To  the  sweater.    1  did  not  give  the  difference  in  the  price  between  the  two 
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Stores  ;  I  gave  the  price  as  being  paid  by  the  Ci^il  Service  or  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  to  the  sweater.    I  said  they  gave  a  good  price  to  tlie  sweater. 

36.'-,3.  Do  you  mean  that  they  give  a  better  price  to  the  sweater  than  other 
estabHshments  do  ? 

]No;  they  give  a  good  price  to  the  sweater,  but  the  sweater  reduces  that 
price  to  the  worker.  Although  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Civil  Service  pay  a 
good  price  to  the  sweater  for  making  their  garments  the  workers  have  nothing 
out  of  it. 

3654.  You  do  not  mean  that  tliey  pay  any  more  to  the  sweater  than  any  other 
firm  would  pay  ? 

That  all  depends  upon  the  season  ;  sometimes  they  might  advance  a  sixpence 
or  a  shilling,  but  for  the  same  class  of  goods  they  would  give  about  the  same. 

36.55.  They  do  not  pay  any  more  than  ihey  need  pay  ? 

No  ;  they  will  try  and  cut  it  down  as  cheap  as  they  can  on  account  of  com- 
petition. 

3656.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  military  work  which  you  say  is  done  at  these 
places,  is  that  paid  for  at  the  sanie  rate  as  ordinary  work,  or  at  a  better  price  ? 

iMuch  less.  In  the  case  of  Hebbert's  he  employs  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
and  pays  them  a  very  low  wage  indeed,  much  lower  than  tliey  would  receive 
from  the  sweater ;  but  the  work  is  a  little  more  regular  there,  and  they  depend 
upon  it.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  Hebrew  labour  paper,  anrl  there  is  a  para- 
graph in  this  Hebrew  labour  papei-  relating  to  a  man  who  worked  for  Mr.  King ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  thing  as  Hebbert's,  but  the  paragraph  describes  it 
as  the  same  thing.  This  man  received  a  shilling  a  day  (of  course,  that  is  a 
starvation  wage;,  and  the  man  had  a  wife  to  koep  out  of  that;  the  consequence 
was  that  he  became  ill  and  he  died  last  week  in  the  hospital.  The  verdict  of  the 
doctors  was  starvation. 

3657.  What  is  this  man's  name? 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  give  the  name  here,  but  I  could  ascertain  the 
name  froai  the  editor  {the  JVitncss  refers).  It  does  not  give  the  name  here  ;  it 
says  a  married  man.  I  could  ascertain  the  name  ir  your  Lordships  would  require 
it.  The  verdict  upon  this  man  by  the  doctors  was  starviition.  Of  course,  he 
naturally  would  die  of  starvation  on  a  shilling  a  day.  If  your  Lordships  would 
wait  outside  this  firm,  providing  tliis  evidence  is  not  made  public  by  this  after- 
noon, you  v/ill  find  that  a  large  number  of  the.^e  foreigners  come  out  of  this 
firm,  and  you  could  iisk  them  the  question,  and  they  would  tell  you  horrible 
stories  al)0ut  the  firm  inside.    They  tell  me  these  things. 

3658.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  at  all  of 
whether  this  work  wliich  you  have  described  as  military  work  comes  from  the 
Government  factories  or  not ;  but  I  presume  that  your  object  would  be  that  all 
work  done  for  the  Government  should  be  done  in  factories  ? 

In  factories  the  same  as  I  described.  I  have  no  objection  even  if  they  are 
done  by  a  middle  man,  providing  he  carries  out  the  suggestions  about  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  allowing  nine  square  feet  space.  I  do  not  believe  the  sweaters 
would  get  much  then  if  these  suggestions  were  carried  out.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  at  all. 

3659.  Hut  supposing  that  were  carried  out,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the 
Government  work  would  be  given  to  a  man  who  did  other  work,  who  worked 
for  people,  not  the  Government  ? 

Probably  so. 

3'.)tiu.  Would  not  then  the  result  be  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  do  the 
Government  work  in  his  factory,  he  would  be  compelled  to  put  out  the  private 
work  into  the  hands  of"  the  sweaters  r 

No;  but  those  persons  who  give  out  the  work  would  have  to  submit  to  the 
same  regulations  as  this  man. 

3661.  But  you  are  supposing  that  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  law ;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present.    If  it  was  made  compulsory  (as  it 
(50.)  Z  z  is). 
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is),  that  Government  work  should  nnlv  be  done  in  factories,  may  it  not  have 
this  effect ;  that  it  would  drive  work,  not  Government  work,  into  t.ic  sweaters* 
dens  r 

Are  you  talking  about  the  present  state  of  affairs  ? 

3662.  Yes  ? 

Yes,  of  course,  it  would  be  so. 

3663.  Chairn2an.']  'i  he  same  thing  would  happen  in  fact  as  you  said  happened 
with  reference  to  the  railway  clothes  ? 

Yes,  doing  the  military  work  out^ide  at  first,  and  then  doing  the  railway  work 
out,  and  they  would  do  it  with  private  work  as  well.  If  a  man  got  military 
work  and  got  private  work  as  well,  he  would  not  ^ive  out  the  private  work» 
because  the  man  he  would  have  to  give  it  to  would  have  to  submit  to  the  same 
regulations  as  this  man. 

3664.  Earl  of  Onslow.'\  The  effect  of  the  combination  in  Leeds  has  been  to 
drive  the  work  to  London,  I  understand  you  r 

To  send  it  to  London  because  they  know  that  we  are  working  here  longer 
hours. 

3665.  Might  not  combination  in  Leeds  and  London  have  the  effect  of  ^ending 
the  work  abroad  ? 

No.  We  have  a  man  who  came  over  from  Australia  ;  he  is  a  member  of  our 
society;  he  came  back  Iroin  Australia,  and  I  a^ked  him  to  give  me  a  lUscriptive 
account  of  the  workshops  there,  and  he  says  tl^at  they  get  the  same  money  as 
they  do  here,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are  from  seven  o'clock  in  t  le  morning 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  they  work  shorter  hours  over  there. 

3666.  Austridia  is  a  long  way  off;  but  is  it  not  conceivable  that  these  Polish 
Jews  who  come  over  to  England  might  remain  in  their  own  country  and  do  tlie 
work  there  ? 

But  the  carriage  of  sending  the  work  backwards  and  forwards  would  be  just 
as  much  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  saving. 

3067.  You  think  the  cost  of  carriage  would  have  the  effect  of  preventingit  ? 
Yes,  I  think  the  carriage  won  Id  be  much  greater  than  what  the  reduction  of 
hours  would  be. 

3368.  I  think  you  rather  mis-quoted  what  Miss  Potter  s.dd.  Miss  Potter  said 
that  as  far  as  the  coat-making  trade  was  concerned,  the  people  engaged  in  that 
trade  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  except  as  regards  sanitation  ;  and 
again,  "this  coat  trade  did  not  exist  till  the  Jews  came  over  ;  "  and  again,  "  the 
Jew  brought  in  the  sub-division  of  labour  in  the  making  of  the  coat ;  '  and  she 
then  was  asked  whether  she  thought  tailors  and  tailoresses  "  a  population  in 
extremely  miserable  circumstai;ces,"  an  I  she  said,  "  Not  the  Jewish  -ection,  and 
not  the  coat  trade."    Do  you  disagree  with  that  ? 

I  do  liisagree  with  that.  Uf  course,  when  J  stated  just  now  that  she  had  said 
that  those  engaged  in  the  coat  trade  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  I  took  it  from 
a  report  in  a  daily  paper  ;  I  had  not  seen  the  official  report,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  sub-division  of  labour  began  when  the  Jewish  labour  arose.  1  have 
documents  to  show  that  50  years  ago  the  working  tailors  at  that  time  petitioned 
the  Privy  Council,  and  1  could  quote  a  portion  of  their  monorial,  which  shows 
that  their  own  class  began  a  sub-division  of  labour  too.  Of  course  there  were 
Jews  at  that  time  as  well,  but  just  one  or  two;  and  the  thing  !ias  now  extendfd 
to  a  point  which  it  had  not  at  that  time. 

3669.  We  1  lave  been  constantly  told  that  the  effect  of  the  immiijration  of 
Polish  Jews  has  been  to  take  away  work  which  was  formerly  done  by  the 
English  workmen.  Miss  Potter  told  us  that  the  coat  trade,  as  now  carried  on, 
had  sprung  up  since  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  immigration  ;  do  you 
agree  with  that  ? 

The  result  of  this  immigration  has  certainly  led  to  greater  su.b -division  of  labour 
on  account  of  the  short  term  of  apprenticeship;  but  if  a  fonr  or  .'he  years' 
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apprenticeship  was  placed  on  these  people  it  would  make  no  difference  whether 
a  Jew  or  Gentile  worked  at  it. 

3670.  'I'hat  is  not  what  I  asked  ;  I  ask,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Jews  brought 
their  trade  with  them,  or  did  they  find  their  trade  in  the  hands  of  EngUsh 
■workers  and  dri\  e  them  out ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  coat  trade  ? 

To  a  rert:»in  extent  they  did  drive  the  work  out  of  their  hands  ;  T  mean  the 
sweateis,  not  the  workmen.  I  |)ointed  out  that  two  vears  ago  a  man  got  17*. 
for  making  a  frock  coat  Of  rnt)riiing  c^at  ;  a  sweater  went  ro  this  place  and  now 
niakes  tlie  thing  for  9  s.  or  10  s.  ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  subdivision 
of  labour. 

3071.  But  where  were  the  coats  made  before  this  subdivision  of  labour,  in 
the  East  End  or  the  West  End  ? 

Thi  se  coat-  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shop,  and  the  work  is 
now  tnade  hy  an  l^ast  End  sweater.  The  whole  blame  is  put  upon  the  sweater, 
not  upon  the  workers  ;  and  the  /nan  who  previously  made  the  coat  does  not 
live  there  at  all,  but  in  the  East  End. 

3672.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  formerly  the  coat  was  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tailors'  shops,  and  now  it  is  sent  out  into  a  different 
quarter  of  London,  namely,  the  East  End,  where  it  is  made  by  the  Jewish 
sweaters  or  by  other  sweaters  ? 

^'es  ;  of  course  there  are  Knglish  sweaters  as  well  as  Jewish  ones. 

3673.  Lord  Thring.]  Miss  Potter  told  us,  as  I  understood  her,  that  the  best 
coat  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  luechanic ;  do  you  agree  with  her 
in  that  r 

I  do  not  know  how  she  defines  the  best  work. 

3674.  She  defines  it  l)y  saying  that  if  any  of  us  took  off  his  coat,  she  could 
tell  by  looking  at  it  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  Englisli  mechanic,  as  she 
designated  him.  or  of  a  Jewish  contractor  {Nos.  3264  and  3265  in  Miss  Potters 
Evidence  are  read  over  to  the  Witness) } 

I  quite  agree  with  that. 

367.5.  Do  you  also  agree  with  what  Miss  Potter  conveyed  to  me,  that  the 
English  mechanic  trade,  as  1  will  call  it,  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Jew 
contractor  trade,  and  that  th'-y  did  not  practically  interfere  with  one  another; 
do  you  agree  with  that  distinction  ;  is  tlie  trade  conducted  by  the  English 
mechanic  distinct  from  tlie  tr  ide  conducted  by  the  Jew  contractor  ? 

Not  in  all  cases;  the  same  uarment  as  is  made  by  the  English  mechanic  is 
made  also  in  a  sweater's  den  by  the  subdivision  of  labour. 

3676.  Then  you  say  that  Miss  Potter  w  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  a  coat  of 
an  Knghsh  mechanic  was  wholly  made  bv  English  mechanics  ? 

I  disagree  witii  iter  altogether.  Now  I  know  a  waistcoat  maker  who  made 
a  waistcoat  for  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie.  The  same  thing  applies  to  coats.  No  doubt 
Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie  paid  a  very  good  price,  and  went  to  a  very  good  tailor  to  have 
his  gai  nients  made,  but  the  thing  was  sent  down  to  an  East  End  den. 

3677.  Chairman.]  Vou  said  just  now  that  Miss  Potter  was  quite  correct  in 
what  she  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  lining  was  put  in  ? 

That  is  as  regards  the  workmanship  of  it. 

367(S.  Lord  Thring. ~\  But  let  us  follow  this  up  for  one  moment,  please  ;  I  am 
not  asking  you  for  isolated  instances,  but  as  a  general  rule  is  it  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  coats  made  by  the  English  mechanic  and  the 
coats  made  by  the  Jew  contractor  ? 

Of  course  there  is  this  distinction  

3679.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  made  by  different  workmen,  that 
the  same  coat,  an  English  mechanic  coat,  is  usually  made  by  the  English 
mechanic,  and  the  Jew  contractor's  coat  is  made  by  the  Jew  contractor's 
workman  ? 

No,  the  Jewish  sweater  would  make  the  same  garments  as  the  English 
^50.)  ZZ2  mechanic; 
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mechanic  ;  but  though  he  would  get  the  same  price  for  making,  his  workpeople 
would  not  get  the  advantage  of  that 

3680.  Take  the  coat  that  I  am  wearing ;  I  will  assume  that  the  coat  I  wear 
is  made  by  the  seam  being  tacked  on  to  the  back,  and  not  in  the  balloon 
fashion  ;  has  this  coat  which  I  wear  and  describe  to  you  been  made  wholly  by 
English  mechanics,  or  partly  by  English  mechanics  and  partly  by  Jew  con- 
tractors ? 

The  same  class  of  goods  would  be  made  by  both. 

368 1 .  I  ask  you,  the  same  coat  r 

One  coat  would  be  made  by  an  English  mechanic. 

3682.  Throughout? 
(Jne  coat  would. 

3683.  Then  Miss  Potter  is  correct  in  stating  that  a  certain  class  of  coat  is 
made  wholly  by  English  mechanics,  and  a  certain  other  class  of  coat  is  made  by 
Jewish  contractors? 

'i  hat  is  a  different  question  altogether,  now. 

3684.  Chairman.^  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  one  individual  coat 
would  be  made  either  by  an  English  mechanic  or  by  u  Jewish  contractor? 

Yes. 

3685.  But  T  understand  you  also  to  say,  that  taking  a  particular  class  of  coats 
some  of  triem  might  be  made  by  a  Jewish  contractor  or  an  English  mechanic  ? 

Yes. 

3686.  Lord  Thnng?\  Would  they  be  made  in  the  same  way? 
No ;  the  Jewish  contractor  would  subdivide  the  labour. 

3687.  Chairmav.']  You  said  that  tliere  is  a  class  of  coat  of  which  some  might 
be  made  by  tlie  Jewish  contractor  and  some  by  the  English  mechanic.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you,  being  an  expert,  could  distinguish  between  the  one  and 
the  other? 

Yes. 

3688.  Could  I,  who  am  not  an  expert,  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other. 

With  the  excef)tion  of  the  stitching  you  could  not,  because  you  would  not 
know  where  to  look  for  it. 

3689.  Was  Miss  Potter  correct  in  saying  that  you  can  distinguish  by  the  way 
in  which  the  linings  and  sleeves  are  put  in  ? 

Not  exactly  by  that,  that  is  inside  work ;  you  could  only  detect  it  by  out- 
side work.  1  believe  Miss  Potter  could  ;  she  has  had  a  three  weeks'  experience, 
and  I  know  one  of  the  workshops  she  has  been  working  in  ;  she,  probably,  would 
discover  the  difference  between  the  work,  not  by  the  inside  but  by  the  outside. 

3690.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  the  Committee  how  you  can  tell  the 
difference  I: etween  a  frock  coat  made  by  an  English  mechanic  at  Poole's,  and 
a  frock  coat  made  by  a  Jewish  contractor? 

I  would  first  look  at  the  stitching  ol'  the  lining,  and  by  looking  ai:  the  breast- 
pocket I  discover  at  once.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  work  of  a  practical 
machine-hand  working  in  a  sweater's  den,  and  an  inexperienced  machine-hand 
working  for  an  English  mechanic. 

369'-  Lord  Thring^  Do  the  same  firm  en ij)!oy  English  mechanics  to  make 
one  set  of  coats,  and  Jewish  contractors  10  make  another  set  of  coats. 
No,  they  employ  them  to  do  the  same  class  of  goods. 

3692.  Chairman.]  And  do  you  mean  that  they  resemble  one  another  so  much 
that  the  ordinary  customer  would  not  find  out  the  difference  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two,  but  the  ordinary  customer 
would  not  detect  the  difference  as  a  tailor  would. 

3603.  If  I  ordered  two  coats,  should  I  be  able  to  tell  that  one  was  made  on 
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the  premises  by  an  English  mechanic,  the  other  off  the  premises  by  a  Jewish 
contractor. 

You  would  notice  the  difference,  but  your  Lordship  would  not  know  which 
was  the  right  way  and  which  the  wrong  way  ;  you  would  think  the  wrong  one 
ufis  right  and  the  right  one  wa"^  wrong. 

3694.  Lord  Thring.']  I  go  to  a  West  End  firm  and  order  a  coat,  and  that 
W  est  lind  firm  employs  English  mechanics  ;  would  that  West  End  firm  send  me 
a  coat  made  by  an  English  mechanic,  or  by  a  Jewish  contractor,  or  both  indif- 
ferentl}^ ;  would  they  consider  one  as  good  as  the  other  ? 

No,  they  do  not  consider  one  as  good  as  the  other,  though  they  might  not  let 
you  know  about  it  ;  they  might  send  you  home  one  made  at  the  sweating  den, 
or  ihey  might  send  you  home  one  made  by  the  English  mechanic  ;  it  all  depends 
upon  the  time  they  have  on  hand  ;  if  the  English  mechanic  is  busy  they  might 
have  to  send  it  down  to  the  sweater. 

3695.  But  you  say  that  a  West  End  firm  would  send  me  a  Jewish  contractor's 
coat  when  he  ought  to  send  me  an  Engiisli  mechanic's  ? 

Yes,  they  would  do  it ;  they  have  done  it  and  cheated  me. 

3696.  Earl  of  Onslow,  j  I  want  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  another  state- 
ment made  by  Miss  Potter.  She  said,  in  answer  to  Question  3266,  "  The  best 
work  is  done  in  the  workshop  of  a  retail  house,  and  the  second-class  work  is  done 
in  the  house  of  the  English  mechanic,  where  he  employs  his  own  wife.  But  a 
good  many  West  End  firms  are  l)eginning  to  employ  Jewish  contractors.  For 
instance,  a  man  like  Miles  in  Brook-street,  and  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  and  the 
Armv  and  Navy,  get  all  tlieir  work  done  by  the  Jewish  sweaters  ;"  do  you  agree 
with  that  from  your  experience  ? 

Yes  ;  not  "  all ;"  they  do  not  have  all  iheir  work  done  in  that  way. 

3697.  Chairman.'\  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

With  that,  but  not  with  the  "  all."  I  said  they  do  not  get  all  their  work 
done  ;  the  substance  of  that  I  agree  with. 

3698.  Karl  of  Onslow.']  What  I  quoted  was,  that  she  said  "  A  good  many 
West  End  firms  are  beginning  to  employ  Je\\  ish  contractors  "  ? 

Not  only  beginning,  they  ha\  e  done  it  for  a  long  while. 

3699.  And  then  Miss  Potter  went  on  to  say  that  "  a  man  like  Miles  in  Brook- 
street,  and  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  and  the  Array  and  Navy,  get  all  their  work 
done  by  the  Jewish  sweaters  "  ? 

Not  all;  I  agree  \uth  the  substance,  but  there  are  some  details  I  object  tu. 
For  instance,  when  she  says  that  they  are  beginning  to  give  their  work  out  to 
sweaters.  They  have  given  it  out,  and  for  a  long  time  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  Civil  Service  Stores,  I  believe  in  some  cases  they  give  the 
work  home  tu  their  owa  employes,  but  a  large  proportion  of  their  work  is  done 
n  sweaters'  dens. 

3700.  Do  you  believe  that  the  giving  out  of  work  from  West  End  shops  tO' 
the  sweaters  in  the  East  End  is  on  the  increase  ? 

Yes,  it  is  increasing,  and  if  we  go  on  at  that  rate  we  shall  have  no  tailors  at 
all ;  we  shall  have  only  divisionalists  in  a  few  years  to  come,  no  experis. 

3701.  Lord  Thring. ~\  You,  being  an  expert,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
difference  in  the  money  value  between  a  coat  made  by  an  English  mechanic  and 
a  coat  made  by  a  Jewish  contractor,  the  material  being  the  same  r 

From  whatever  standpoint  y^ou  take  it  I  woull  say  8*.  or  9*.;  if  the  one  is 
bs.  I  should  make  the  other  13*.;  if  the  one  is  Yds.  I  should  make  the 
other  18  5. 

3702.  And  why  do  you  compute  the  difference  of  price  to  be  so  large  ? 
The  labour-time. 

3703.  As  regards  ihe  value  to  the  customer ;  what  would  you  say  was  the 
difference  in  the  value  to  me  if  I  liad  a  coat  ^ent  me,  made  by  a  Jewish  con- 
tractor when  I  ought  to  have  a  coat  sent  me  made  by  an  English  mechanic  ? 

It  would  not  last  bO  long. 
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3704.  How  much  am  I  damnified,  the  niat.erial  being  the  same? 
In  the  wearing  of  the  garment,  do  you  mean  ? 

3705.  Ye  s  ;  how  much  loss  do  I  sustain  - 
I  believe  about  six  months'  wear. 

37,06.  Why  ? 

Because  the  other  is  partly  machine  work.  The  machine  hand  ^cts  a  number 
of  cciats  to  machine  ;  he  does  not  care  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  providing  he 
gets  it  out  of  his  hand ;  and  the  presser  again  does  not  care,  he  throws  it  out  of 
his  hand,  and  consequently  the  customer  is  deceived  ;  and  that  is  because  they 
are  not  apprenticed  people. 

3707.  Then  in  the  value  you  stated,  you  mean  that  in  the  value  to  the 
customer  there  would  be  that  difference  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  customers  are  deceived. 

3708  Earl  of  Derbi/.]  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  just  now  that 
sub-division  of  labour  in  the  trade  enabled  more  work  to  be  produced  in  the 
time,  because  by  habitually  doing  the  same  thing  a  man  became  more  skilful 
at  it  ? 

Yes. 

3709.  Is  that  what  you  object  to  ;  that  he  should  produce  more  in  the  same 
time  ? 

No,  I  do  not  object  to  that ;  but  either  the  workers  or  the  public  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  I  do  not  see  why  the  manufacturer  or  the  shop- 
keeper or  the  sweater  should  receive  that  advantage.  I  would  suggest  thi^, 
that  in  case  of  a  large  number  of  garments  or  any  kind  of  article  being  turned 
out  by  the  same  people,  in  proportion,  the  number  of  hours  shouhl  be  reduced ; 
that  is,  I  laid  stress  on  this,  that  where  a  machine  coul  I  turn  out  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  article,  the  hours  should  follow  that,  because  three 
men  do  the  work  of  four. 

3710.  Do  you  object  to  three  men  doing  the  work  of  four  ? 

Of  course  I  do;  what  is  the  fourth  man  going  to  do;  who  is  going  to  keep 
him.  If  he  is  jioinijto  the  workhouse  the  other  three  men  will  have  to  subscribe 
towards  his  maintenance. 

3711.  Then  your  idea  is  not  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  largest  amount  of 
work  should  be  done  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labour,  but  that  the  amount 
of  work  should  be  so  spread  out  so  as  to  employ  the  largest  amount  of  labour 
possible  ? 

Exactly. 

3712.  Lord  Cli?2ton.']  You  think  that  it  is  the  existence  of  the  sweater  that 
has  attracted  the  foreign  immigration  to  a  great  extent  ? 

Yes,  I  said  so.  If  there  had  been  a  reduced  number  of  hours  and  a  tertn  of 
apprenticeship  they  would  never  have  come  here  ;  that  is  the  only  way  I  would 
prevent  it. 

3713.  But  how  does  the  sweater  engatre  workpeople  now  ? 

I  was  going  to  mention  that.  1  here  is  a  slave  market,  a  certain  place,  or 
)ather  two  places,  one  on  Saturday  and  one  on  Sunday,  in  the  East  End  of 
London. 

.3714.  Chairma//.~\  Where  are  these  places? 

One  at  the  other  end  of  Golston-street,  and  the  other  would  b-  in  White- 
chapel,  the  corner  of  Commercial-street ;  they  parade  there,  walk  up  and  down, 
or  talk  to  each  other,  and  wait  until  the  sweater  comes  for  them  Sometimes 
the  sweater's  wife  will  engage  them,  sometimes  an  agent  will  engage  them,  and 
they  walk  about  until  they  obtain  a  job.  That  is  the  recognised  place  for  the 
woikers ;  that  is  what  I  call  the  slave  market. 

3715.  What  passes  between  the  sweater  and  the  men  ? 

Supposing  he  finds  a  number  of  men,  four  or  five,  he  says  to  them  in  the 
jargon  language  in  the  Hebrew  dV  lect,  "  Do  you  know  a  machiner  "  or  presser, 
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as  the  case  may  be  ;  if  there  is  one  among  them  he  say,  "  yes,  I  am  a  uresser," 
or  baster  ;  if  not,  he  will  walk  higher  up  till  he  finds  another  body  of  men 
standing,  smd  will  ask  them;  and  then  the  workers  will  recommend  each  other 
to  him,  and  then  tht  re  are  agents  running  about,  and  they  get  a  commission 
both  from  the  employer  and  from  the  employed. 

37 It).  Lord  ClintonP[  Bur   wliat  is  the  engagement;   I  will  work  for  so 
much  ? 

"  I  wiint  a  prtsser,"  and  they  say,  how  much  will  you  take  a  day  ?  (the 
question  of  the  hours  is  lett  out),  he  says  so  much  ;  if  he  agrees  to  the  price  he 
says,  con.e  on,  1  will  try  you  ;  but  sonietimes  they  do  not  ask  him  the  price,  and 
the  sweater  tries  tiie  man,  and  gets  him  to  work  half  a  day,  or  a  day,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  sweater  gives  him  whatever  he  likes. 

3717.  Then  is  he  hable  to  he  discharged  at  once  with  no  notice? 
No  notice  at  all. 

371  8.  In  the  evening  be  would  say,  I  shall  not  want  yon  to-morrow  ? 
Yes,  there  is  no  notice. 

3719.  You  mentioned  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores;  there  are  two  establish- 
lishments,  I  think,  under  that  name  ? 

1  mentioned  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in  Victoria-street,  and  then  I  men- 
tioned the  Junior  Army  and  Na\y  Stores. 

3720.  But  whiit  you  said  applies  to  both,  that  they  give  out  some  of  their 
Yes,  it  applies  to  both  ;  I  liave  given  the  names  of  their  sweaters. 

3721.  Lord  MonkswelL^  You  said  you  had  heard  of  a  row  about  overtime  ;  is 
it  usual  to  have  rows  about  overtime  ? 

Yes  ;  1  "ill  give  you  an  instance.  I  worked  for  this  Mr.  Fromberg,  in  Princess- 
strtet,  18  n.onths.  Being  a  good  workmen,  1  objected  to  work  more  than  13 
or  14  hours,  as  the  case  may  be.  1  only  wanted  to  work  six  and  a-half  hours 
for  the  lialf  day,  and  I  came  in  at  seven  and  left  off  at  half-past  one,  but  he  had 
at  that  time  six  machines  at  work,  and  I  being  the  principal  machine  hand,  the 
others  hft  oft  when  they  saw  me  leave  oft.  This  man  called  me  into  the 
parlour  and  snid,  "  Look  here,  I  have  six  machines  at  work,  and  if  you  leave  off 
the  others  will  ;  1  v\ill  pay  you  for  the  half  hour  if  you  work  up  to  two  o'clock," 
but  then,  of  course,  he  would  not  pay  the  others.  I  said,  "  Very  well,  you  pay 
nie  for  a  half-hour's  work,'  and  when  the  other  men  came  out  in  the  evening  I 
gave  them  the  tip  ;  they  worked  till  two  o'clock,  arid  they  would  not  work  after 
half-past  one. 

3722.  You  said  that  if  a  sweater  has  more  machines  he  gets  paid  a  less  price; 
do  you  mean  that  there  is  an  adjustment,  the  person  asking  or  finding  out  how 
many  machines  the  sweater  has  before  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  settled? 

Yes  ;  It  is  generally  known  what  quantity  of  work  they  can  turn  out. 

3723.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  would  not  try  to  get  the  work  done  as  cheap 
as  he  can,  hut  will  deliberately  find  out  beforehand,  before  he  settles  the  price, 
how  many  machines  the  sweater  has  ! 

But  he  lias  the  price  on  liis  oooks  i  he  will  give  it  to  him. 

3724.  You  mean  the  larger  sweater  has  the  smaller  |)rice  on  his  books  ? 

He  has  a  list  of  prices  :  3*.  for  jackets,  4  s.  for  morning  coats  ;  he  wan's  his 
work  made  at  that  price  ;  the  sweaters  will  only  make  them  at  that  price.  If  a 
sweater  lias  four  machines,  and  another  has  two,  the  sweater  who  has  four  will 
get  the  advantage  over  one  who  has  two. 

3725.  But  you  said  that  the  sweater  got  paid  less  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  niachines  he  employed  r 

1  said  that  the  sweaters  got  paid  a  good  price,  but  that  the  workers  do  not 
get  anything  of  it ;  but  in  the  slop  trade  it  is  usual  to  ask  the  sweater  when  they 
engage  iiim  how  man\  machines  he  has  got,  because  they  want  to  know  the 
quantity  of  work  he  can  turn  out ;  and  I  know  of  two  cases  where  for  the  same 
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garments  it  is  2d.  cheaper  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  employs  a  large  number 
of  machines. 

3726.  Then  what  do  you  mean,  do  you  mean  that  the  sweaters  who  employ 
a  larger  number  of  macln'nes  has  an  advantage,  because  he  can  take  work  at  a 
cheaper  price  ? 

Yes,  because  three  machine  liands  can  do  the  work  of  four  machine  hands; 
but  that  is  a  purely  econotiiical  question,  which  they  know  ;  we  can  see  that  as 
well  as  they ;  that  is  our  objection. 

3727.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  large  sweater  makes  a  much  ureater  profit 
than  the  small  sweater? 

Yes,  I  pointed  that  out.  I  made  certain  suggestions;  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered them  as  a  workman,  and  1  think  if  they  were  carried  out  it  would  stop 
a  lot  of  these  things.  The  great  curse  of  the  sweating  system  is  the  sub -division 
of  labour,  and  the  non-;ipprenticeship  system,  because  the  factories,  for  instance, 
will  take  on  a  number  of  girls  one  season,  and  teach  them  a  divisional  part  of 
the  trade;  and  the  next  season  they  will  not  take  the  same  girls  on  to  work, 
but  another  set  of  girls,  and  teach  them  a  divisional  part ;  and  so  we  get  these 
tailoresses  and  machine  hands,  with  only  short  terms  of  apprenticeship  ;  and  it 
is  a  misery  unto  themselves.  I  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workers 
themselves  if  they  were  compelled  to  be  apprenticed  four  or  five  years,  because, 
I  believe,  for  the  reasons  which  I  explained,  in  thi?  particular  trade,  they 
would  be  more  independent  of  the  sweater,  and  of  the  manufacturers.  I  want 
to  drive  these  middlemen  c  ut  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  and  get  the  worker  to 
come  in  contact  with,  and  nearer  to  the  consumer.  That  is  my  main  ol)ject. 
Of  course  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  carried  out,  but  from  my  point  of  view,  that 
is  so.  I  spoke  about  Mr.  Ritchie's  waistcoat;  I  should  like  to  say  that  that 
waistcoat  was  made  by  a  woman  in  the  East  End. 

3728.  Earl  of  07islow.~\  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  whether  you  agree 
with  what  was  said  by  Miss  Potter,  because  the  Committee  rather  thought  that 
the  evidence  given  by  Miss  Potter  was  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  we 
had  from  other  Witnesses.  Miss  Potter  says,  in  answer  to  duestion  3261,  "The 
first  class,  the  bespoke  work,  pays  very  good  wnges  indeed,  the  machinists  run 
from  about  7*-  to  9  .s.  6  d.,  and  the  piessers  run  from  about  5  s.  to  8*.  G</.,  and 
the  women  are  rarely  under  2  s.  6d.  a  day,  sometimes  they  go  up  to  5  a  day 
for  twelve  hours'  work.  Then  the  second  class,  the  stock  work,  is  also  fairly 
paid;  it  is  more  regular  than  the  bespoke  work,  but  the  pay  is  not  quite  so 
high;  the  machinists  run  from  3*.  to  6  s.,  pressers  will  run  from  5  s.  to  8  s., 
and  the  women  are  as  low  as  \  s.  6  d.  ;  but  there  are  no  women  employed  in  the 
coat  trade  lower  than  I  s.  6  d.,  except  as  apprentices,  and  then  of  course  they 
are  employed  for  what  they  are  worth.  Practically  in  the  coat  trade  there  is 
nothing  to  be  complained  of  in  the  wages.  You  have  irregular  hours,  and  you 
have  bad  sanitation  of  shops."    Now  do  you  agree  generally  with  that  ? 

I  dispute  all  those  statements  with  the  exception  of  the  sanitation. 

3729.  You  disagree  as  to  the  rate  of  wages? 
I  disagree  entirely. 

3730.  Lord  Thring^  On  what  ground  do  you  disagree  ;  do  you  deny  the  fact 
that  the  wages  are  as  they  are  stated  ? 

1  deny  the  fact  that  a  man  gets  from  7  s.  6  d.  to  9  s.  ;  of  course  he  does  some 
times,  but  what  I  understand  from  Miss  Potter  is  that  it  is  every  day. 

3731.  Chairman.']  Miss  Potter  stated  that  it  is  three  days  a  week? 

Then  the  7  s.  6d.  would  be  for  about  three  days,  but  the  9  s.  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  have  been  14  years  in  the  trade  ;  that  is  very  seldom  earned ;  it  might 
be  perhaps  one  or  two,  but  we  cannot  take  them  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
general  thing  ;  they  are  isolated  cases. 

3732.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Then  you  do  not  disagree  with  the  statement  that  a 
machinist  has  been  known  to  earn  as  much  as  9  6  d.  in  the  first  class  bespoke 
trade  ? 

There  might  be  one  out  of  a  thousand. 

3733'  Nine 
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3733.  Nine  shillings  and  sixpence  would  be  very  high,  and  7  s.  would  be 
perhaps  low  ? 

No,  9*.  Qd.  I  do  not  know  of ;  I  know  of  9  s.;  7.9.  is  the  rate  of  wages  that  some 
of  the  slop  machinists  would  get,  but  then  the  average  of  those  would  be  perhaps 
12  a  week.  It  all  very  well  for  me  getting  7-5.  Q  d.  one  day  when  I  have 
to  hve  five  days  on  it. 

3734.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  it  was  a  fair  statement  ot  the  rate 
of  wages  for  the  days  on  which  they  were  employed  ? 

Yes,  for  the  days.  But  I  understand  Miss  Potter  meant  to  convey  a  different 
thing  altogether.  Of  course  the  statement  is  right,  but  ihe  meaning,  the 
im|)re.'ssion  that  it  makes  upon  the  mind,  is  different  altogether.  The  statement 
is  right  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  impression  is  different.  Some  persons  would 
go  away  with  the  idea  that  we  get  that  every  d;iy  in  the  week,  but  that  is  only 
for  the  skilled  workers,  that  is  ;dl  ;  and  then  the  day  \A  Ould  consist  of  14  or  15 
hours.    Then  in  the  bespoke  trade  the  machinist  work  piece-work,  not  day-work. 

3735.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  7  s.  n  day  is  a  fair  average  sum  to  put 
as  the  wages  that  a  machinist  would  earn  ? 

By  piece-work ;  but  sometimes  he  does  not  earn  that,  though  he  has  to  be  in 
the  workshop  all  day ;  sometimes  he  only  earns  3  .v.  Now  I  have  worked  in  the 
West  End,  and  some  days  I  have  earned  7  s.  and  7  ^-  6  d.,  hut  I  had  to  be  in 
the  workshop  the  next  day,  and  only  earned  3  ;  it  varies.  Miss  Potter  did  not 
state  that. 

3736.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  will  read  you  what  Miss  Potter  did  say.  The  ques- 
tion 1  asked  you  just  now  was  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  that  the  men 
were  making  ;  now  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  will  agree  to  a  statement  made 
by  Miss  Pottei-  in  her  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  days  they  work  ;  '"In  the 
coat  shops  the  average  is  from  three  to  four  days  in  the  week,  taking  it  all  the 
year  roun  !  ;  which,  of  course,  brings  down  the  wage's  considerably";  do  you 
agree  to  that  ? 

No  ;  because  it  is  only  in  certain  seasons  that  they  have  this  number  of 
days. 

3737.  Then  do  you  say  that  taking  the  year  all  round  the  average  number  of 
days  a  man  is  employed  is  less  than  fioni  three  to  four  ? 

Yes  ;  decidedly  so. 

3738.  Lord  Thr'ing.\  What  average  would  vou  say  ? 

Not  more  than  two.  I  was  engaoed  for  a  long  time  in  the  M'est  l-'.nd  and  on 
the  bespoke  trade,  and  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  I  was  there,  I  was 
running  up  and  down  for  half  a  day's  or  a  day's  work  in  the  week. 

3739.  Chairman.']  You  mean  that  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  you 
only  got  a  day's  or  half  a  day's  work  in  the  week? 

Yes  ;  but.  of  course,  when  I  got  a  job  in  the  East  End  I  did  it;  I  could  not 
live  upon  the  other.  Take  this  season,  it  is  very  busy  ;  then  come  VVhitsun 
holidays;  after  Whitsuntide  they  will  walkabout  for  two  weeks  idle  ;  then  it 
will  eome  on  for  a  few  days  in  the  week,  I  have  a  scheme  at  home  to  show 
that  the  work  could  he  made  regular ;  they  do  not  want  to  make  it  rcf^ular. 

3740.  Lord  Mo)iJcsweli.~]  Is  there  a  great  and  general  desire  among  the  men 
that  it  shoidd  be  more  regular  ? 

Certainly  ;  they  prefer  working  shorter  hours  ;  that  the  work  should  be  dis- 
tributed ;  they  do  not  want  to  kill  themselves  one  day  and  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  the  other.  If  they  over-work  themselves  one  day  they  have  to  be  in  bed 
the  next.    I  have  often  done  it  myself ;  you  cannot  help  it. 

3741.  Chairman.]  I  wish,  to  a^k  you  what  you  mean  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour;  because,  in  reply  to  Lord  Derby  just  now,  yosi  said  something  to  this 
effect,  thnt  you  did  not  think  it  advi<ible  that  as  much  work  as  possible  should 
be  pi  oduced  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  labour,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  ought  to  be  as  much  labour  as  possible  employed  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  work  ;  is  that  what  you  really  mean? 

(50.)  3  A  I  add 
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I  add  to  that  this,  that  if  there  was  a  quantity  of  work  turned  out  in  the  least 
possible  time,  the  workers  should  receive  the  advantage. 

3742.  My  inipressi<m  is  that  you,  once  or  twice  in  your  evidence,  have  men- 
tioned the  limiiitig  the  hours  of  the  labour  to  12  hours  a  day  ;  to  what  extent 
do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  limittd  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  said  12,  I  think  I  mentioned  eight.  If  we  cannot  get  eight 
I  shall  take  12;  tliat  is  four  hours  off ;  I  shall  take  what  I  can  get. 

3743.  But  your  object  is  to  reduce  it  to  ev^ht  hours? 

Yes,  to  eight  hours;  but  1  do  not  want  to  injure  the  trade  l)y  it ;  I  did  not  say 
that  we  do  it  sweepingly  ;  I  know  we  shall  inflict  a  great  wrong  upcm  the 
workers  if  we  do  this  sweepingK  ;  1  aui  prepared  to  do  this  in  20  years,  gradually 
bring  it  down  to  eight  hours.  Though  I  hold  strong  opinions,  I  know  it  cannot 
be  done  at  once. 

3744.  If  there  were  two  men  out  of  work,  and  one  man  was  working  eight 
hours  a  day,  would  you  propose  to  reduce  it  still  further,  to  six  hours  a  day  ? 

Exactly  so,  till  e\er\l)ody  is  employed;  but  if  we  have  a  proper  system  of 
work,  there  is  no  necessity  tor  men  being  out  of  work  ;  it  is  only  by  this  sub- 
division of  labour  that  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  ;  it  is  also  caused  by  the 
short  term  of  apprenticeship.  There  is  a  firm  (hat  takes  on  a  body  of  females 
to  teach  them  a  divisional  part  of  their  trade ;  the  next  year  they  do  not  take 
on  these  same  girls,  but  they  take  other  girls  on  ;  the  consequence  is  that  those 
girls  who  were  working  in  this  firm  last  year  are  walking  about  the  streets 
applying  for  work  elsewhere;  not  being  mechanics  in  any  |)articular  branch 
they  walk  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they  are  no  use  except  to 
the  factory  ibr  the  time  being.  But  if  these  girls  were  apprenticed  for  four  or 
five  years,  so  that  the  remaining  part  would  be  ke[)t  at  home,  or  go  to  school 
till  the  proper  time,  they  would  be  propei'  workers.  I  have  no  objection  to 
females  coming  in  to  our  trade,  but  I  have  an  objection  to  their  being  taught  a 
divisional  part  of  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  I  believe  a  girl 
is  as  capable  of  doing  the  work  as  a.man,  but  I  want  her  to  receive  the  s.ime 
wage.  Labour  is  labour,  whether  it  is  perlormed  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  but 
the  mannlacturers  take  advantage  of  the  females,  because  they  generally  can 
live  cheaper ;  but  I  think  the  food  of  a  woman  ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
a  man. 

374.5.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence,  I  think,  of  some  West  End  firms  giving 
out  some  of  their  work  to  their  old  employes  to  do  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

3746.  Is  that  a  very  common  thing? 

That  is  done  at  Poole's  at  the  present  time,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

3747.  Is  ihat  common? 

Only  in  a  few  cases;  in  some  cases  the  firm  do  not  consider  the  old  employes, 
they  turn  them  out. 

3748.  Is  that  work  done  by  the  old  employes,  or  do  they  sub  let  it  ? 

No,  by  theuiselves  ;  they  may  have  the  assistance  of  their  wives ;  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  Being  old  employes  they  do  not  wish  to  mix  with  some  of 
the  younger  men.  I  know  some  of  their  tricks  are  very  awkward  ;  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  provided  it  does  not  go  any  further  ;  but  that  is  really  the 
mother  of  sweating  by  commencing ;  it  should  not  go  any  further. 

3749.  Does  it  go  any  fuither,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

In  some  cases  it  does  ;  but  if  some  of  my  suggestions  were  carried  out  it  could 
not  possibly  go  beyond  what  it  is  now,  bee.  use  what  I  said  was,  that  every  place 
should  be  registered  where  persons  are  being  worked  for  profit.  In  a  case  of 
that  kind  where  a  man  takes  work  to  do  at  home  and  is  doing  it  either  himself, 
or  with  his  wife,  he  would  not  be  doing  it  for  profit  at  all ;  that  would  not  be  so 
objectionable. 

3750.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee,  that  the  landlord  should  be 

compelled 
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compelled  t'>  register  the  rooms  where  work  is  carried  on  at  a  profit,  and  not 
the  occujner ;  have  you  considered  that  ? 

I  do  nor  consider  that  practicable  at  all,  I  should  only  make  that  man 
responsible  who  was  getting  the  profit.  Of  course  the  landlord  is  getting  part 
of  the  profit,  but  he  is  not  in  contact  with  the  workers  direct.  We  must  hold 
the  person  responsible  who  is  in  contact  with  the  workers  direct.  In  many 
cases  the  landlord  does  not  come  down  for  his  rent  himself ;  he  knows  nothing 
at  all  about  it ;  he  gets  a  profit  indirectly  ;  but  I  should  only  hold  those  respon- 
sible who  were  in  direct  contact  with  the  workers. 

3751.  Earl  of  Onslow  j  But  we  were  told  that  the  landlord's  rent  collector 
comes  every  week  ? 

Yes,  bur  the  landlord  himself  does  not. 

3752-  But  the  rent  collector  is  the  aj2,ent  of  the  landlord  ? 
lies ;  but  how  can  I  be  sure  that  he  is  going  to  tell  the  landlord  that  this  is 
carried  on  as  a  workshop. 

37-3.  ir-upposing  there  was  a  penalty  on  the  landlord  for  non-registration, 
would  not  the  visit  of  the  rent  collector  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  land- 
lord was  aware  of  it- 

It  woidd  be;  but  I  sliotdd  hold  tiie  man  in  contact  direct  with  the  workers 
^espon!^il)le  ;  it  would  be  far  easier  thiit  somebody  connected  with  them,  the  man 
who  is  geitiiig  a  profit,  should  be  held  responsible  direct ;  in  fact,  it  wouLI  be 
much  easier  for  the  landlord.  I  think  j'our  Lordships  said  that  when  I  finished 
the  artist  should  describe  certain  portions  of  these  dens  which  he  has  been  in, 
if  your  Lordships  would  examine  him  for  about  five  or  10  minutes  ;  he  has  been 
in  them  himself  and  taken  sketches  from  them,  and  being  an  impartial  witness 
be  would  give  your  Lordships  impartial  evidence. 

Chairman.^  The  description  that  we  have  had  is  sufficient. 
The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  JELLIFFE,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

3754.  Chairman.^  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  you  gave  to 
the  Committee  on  a  f-rmer  occasion? 

I  should  like  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  system  of  payment  by 
cheques  which  exi?ts  in  the  Ea-t-end  of  London.  At  the  time  of  the  Mansion 
House  Relief  Fund,  when  the  money  was  collected  for  the  Mansion  House  Fund, 
I  was  appointed  on  the  committee  which  was  to  assist  in  distributing  the  money 
in  the  iShoreditch  district.  Last  winter  the  committee  was  called  together  to 
see  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  look  after  the  amount  of  distress  which  was 
then  existino.  ,\t  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Shoreditch  a  member  of  this 
Mansion  House  Relief  Committee  stated  that  at  "The  London  Apprentice,"  in 
Old-street,  they  cashed  cheques  for  those  men  that  had  sold  their  goods  in 
Curtain-road  ;  and  he  stated  that  something  like  6  d.  in  the  £.  was  the  amount 
stopped  from  these  cheques  for  accommodation.  That  evidence  was  given  by 
one  of  the  committee  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cremer  and  Professor  Stuart,  m  p. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  fact  that  that  amount  of  money  is  stopped 
from  the  cheques  ;  but  I  know  this,  that  at  "Tlie  London  Apprentice"  the  men 
take  the  cheques  in  there  of  a  Saturday  and  pass  them  over  the  counter,  and 
hand  up  a  bottle  to  show  that  something  may  be  placed  in  it.  whatever  they 
choose,  in  the  shape  of  licjuor  or  in  the  shape  of  cigars.  I  have  seen  it  done 
myself,  and  1  think  that  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  on  these  men,  because  they 
have  been  beaten  down  to  the  lowest  possible  price  with  these  large  dealers  in 
the  Curtain-road  ;  not  only  beaten  down,  but  they  have  been  subject  to  a 
further  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  and  then  in  cashing  these  cheques  there  is  a 
further  reduction  ;  and  not  (mly  that,  but.  they  cannot  stand  at  tlie  bar  without 
having  something  to  drink ;  and  I  think  that  is  a  system  which  should  be 
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abolished  in  its  entirety,  because  it  is  not  only  encournginu-  these  men  to  intem- 
perance, but  it  is  still  further  h-wering  the  amount  of  money  which  they 
have  received  lor  their  work.  These  men,  ot  course,  when  tliey  get  their  wages 
are  bound  to  take  this  cheque  and  get  it  cashed  there,  because  they  want  the 
money  to  take  home,  and  pay  to  the  poor  wretches  that  work  for  them.  If  rhey 
cnuld  keep  the  ciieque  on  till  Monday  they  could  get  it  cashed  at  the  bankers' 
without  any  discount,  but  seeing  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  that,  they 
are  obliged  to  change  it  tiiere  or  elsewhere,  wherever  lie  can  get  the  money 
for  it. 

5755.  Wh;!t  yon  object  to  is  their  being  paid  too  late  on  Saturday  to  get 
their  cheques  cashed  at  the  bank? 

My  contention  is  that  they  should  be  paid  in  cash,  unless  they  can  have  time 
enough  to  change  the  cheque  at  the  bank. 

3756.  Is  it  the  custom  to  pay  them  on  Saturday? 

Some  of  them  pay  them  on  Friday,  but  unless  they  can  get  the  work  in  before 
four  o'clock  on  Friday,  they  cannot  get  paid  till  Saturday, 

3757.  If  they  got  their  cheques  on  Satuiday  morning  that  would  do? 

The  cheques  are  not  given,  as  a  rule,  till  the  afternoon.  You  could  come  and 
see  cheques  changed  to  any  amount  at  "The  London  Apprentice  "  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

37.')8.  And  you  think  that  is  done  because  they  have  no  option? 

They  have  no  o])tion ;  they  are  obliged  to  get  the  money  from  somewhere. 

3759.  Lord  Thring^  Is  "  The  London  Apprentice  "  a  public-house? 
Yes: 

3760.  And  what  you  state  is,  that  they  deduct  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  also  make  them  take  something  in  kind  ? 

They  give  up  a  bottle,  as  a  rule,  when  they  give  the  cheque,  and  tlien  they 
have  whatever  they  like  put  in  it,  whatever  they  drink  ;  it  may  be  whiskey, 
rum,  or  gin,  or  brandy. 

3761.  Are  these  cheques  crossed? 

That  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  distinctly 
whether  the}^  have  been  crossed  or  not. 

3762.  Cannot  they  cash  a  cheque  to  bearer  without  deduction  ? 
At  an  ordinary  shop,  do  you  mean  ? 

3763.  At  an  ordinary  shop  ? 

It  is  not  every  one  that  has  sufficient  cash  that  would  do  so. 

3764.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  think  they  can? 

i  do  not  think  so  ;  they  accomodate  them  at  the  public-house  I  have 
mentioned. 

376.5.  The  public-house  acts  as  a  sort  of  banker,  in  fact  ? 
Yes. 

3766.  And  supposing  you  wanted  to  cash  these  cheques  at  the  counting- 
house  of  the  person  who  gives  them,  could  you  do  that  if  you  liked  ? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  those  in  the  Curtain-road  would  do 
that.  I  should  strongly  contend  for  the  registration  of  workshops,  which  has 
been  stated  by  so  many  witnesses ;  that  every  workshop  should  be  registered, 
so  that  we  should  know  where  they  are,  and  how  to  get  at  them  ;  and  also  that 
a  larger  staff'  of  Factory  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  ;  there  are  not  half 
enouuh  now  to  do  the  work.  I  have  been  in  London  2Q  years  working  as  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  1  nave  only  seen  one  in  the  whole  time  that  I  have  worked 
as  a  journeyman. 

3767.  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  going  back  to  these 
cheques  ;  about  what  amount  are  they  ? 

They  vary  from  1  I.  up  to  1 0  /. 

3768.  Then 
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.  3768.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  a  house  pays  its  wages  always  in 
cheques  ? 

To  these  men  that  take  the  article  in  on  the  barrow  ;  these  men  that  make  it 
up  in  these  very  lowest  of  the  sweating  dens,  and  take  it  round,  and  sell  it  for 
whatever  they  can  get  for  it. 

3769.  And  the  buyer  gives  them  a  cheque  for  I  1.1 

In  some  cases  if  he  has  not  sufficient  cash  v\ith  him.  I  have  seen  a  cheque  to 
a  man  for  25  s. 

3770.  And  that  cheque  you  say  cannot  be  cashed  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  way  of  payment  ? 

1  do  not  say  it  cannot ;  if  yon  could  get  a  shopkeeper  to  accommodate  you  it 
couldj  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  a  sufficient  number  in  the  place  that  would 
care  about  accommodating  you  with  payment  for  a  cheque. 

3771.  Chairman.]  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  the  evidence  you  gave 
when  you  were  hist  examined  about  the  Admiralty  work.  You  said,  "  But  in 
Government  work  the  same  evil  exists  in  the  Admiralty  work  which  is  given  out 
at  Sniee's  shop,"  which  is  a  very  old  shop  in  London.  When  the  estimates  are 
sent  to  that  factory  they  are  generally  sent  all  over  London,  to  see  how  much  it 
can  be  made  for;  they  take  it  all  over  Hoxton  or  13ethnal  Green  to  see  how 
much  the  sweaters  shops  can  make  it  for."  Then  you  go  on  in  the  next  answer 
to  say,  "  They  ask  the  men  first  what  they  can  make  them  for ;  then  they  send 
the  drawings  round  to  these  sweating  shops  to  ask  what  they  can  make  them 
for ;  then  the  drawings  are  taken  back  to  the  shop  ;  and  the  men  are  told,  we 
can  buy  ihese  at  a  certain  price,  and  you  must  make  them  for  the  same."  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  tiie  workmen  at  Smee's  factory  are  beaten  down 
in  their  prices  on  the  supposition  that  if  they  do  not  accept  the  same  prices  as 
the  sweaters,  the  Aduiiralty  work  could  be,  and  would  be,  put  out  to  be  done 
by  these  sweaters  r 

That  is  the  case. 

3772.  The  men  employed  in  the  factory  think  if  they  do  not  accept  these 
prices  the  work  will  be  put  out ;  that  is  what  you  mean  r 

Yes. 

3773.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  work  is  not  put  out  ? 

Not  in  all  cases;  some  is.  They  have  a  great  many  cliests  of  drawers  put: 
out :  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  for  the  Admiralty  ;  they  make  a  good  many" 
for  the  Admiralty. 

3774.  The  men  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Government  contracts  cannot  be 
put  out? 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  T  do  not  think  they  c  ire- 
about  stating  it. 

3775.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

It  is  very  possible  they  might  get  discharged  if  they  said  anything-  of  the 
kind.  There  was  a  mistake  in  the  way  it  was  described  in  the  newspaper  ;  it 
was  said  in  the  newspaper  report  that  it  was  given  out  to  the  piece-worker.  But 
they  do  not  employ  the  piece-worker  ;  they  employ  their  own  men  to  work  in  the 
factory.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  they  take  the  Government  work 
they  work  a  week  for  nothing  ,  take  no  money  at  all.  The  amount  of  money 
paid  to  the  worker  is  so  small ;  supposing  the  job  w^as  worth  10  L  at  2  /.  a  week, 
it  would  be  five  weeks'  \\  ork  ;  if  it  took  six  weeks  it  would  be  a  week  for  nothing 
that  is  what  1  mean. 

3776.  According  to  the  scale  of  prices,  you  mean,  that  you  think  fair  ? 
Yes,  whac  we  think  a  fair  wage. 

3777.  Lord  Monkswell.']  About  asking  for  spirits,  or  being  obliged  to  take 
spirits  in  a  public-house,  do  you  mean  that  when  a  man  goes  to  get  his  cheque 
cashed  he  does  not  know  how  much  he  will  have  to  spend  in  spirits,  or  is  that 
left  to  the  publican  ? 
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No,  they  know  pretty  well  what  they  have  to  take.  They  liand  up  a  bottle 
for  a  sliillinj^s'  worth  or  \  s.Qd.  ;  tliey  give  up  a  boitle  with  a  certain  capacity, 
and  they  generally  get  it  filled. 

3778.  But  when  a  man  wants  to  cash  a  cheque  for  10  I.,  you  say  he  has  ten 
sixpences  in  the  first  place  taken  off;  that  is  5  s. ;  is  there  any  reguler  scale  by 
which  he  knows  how  much  he  would  have  to  spend  in  the  public-house  ? 

1  said  I  could  not  say.  It  was  reported  in  the  committee  I  have  referred  to, 
that  something  like  6  d.  in  the  £.  was  taken  off. 

3779.  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  to  pay  6  d.  in  the  £.  for  spirits  ;  not  to  take 
off  5  s.  in  ca^^h  ? 

No,  he  takes  it  out  in  kind. 

^780.  ford  Clinton.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  publican  makes  it  a  condition 
that  the  man,  besides  the  2|  per  cent,  which  is  taken  off  before  he  comes  to 
th<  pu  I  die-house,  should  take  drink? 

Yes,  he  cashes  it  with  the  supposition  that  lie  will  take  something.  I  do  not 
say  he  compels  them  to  do  so,  but  it  is  a  practice,  which  is  almost  a  compulsion. 

3781.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  With  regard  to  these  factories,  which  you  say  you 
have  worked  in,  where  the  Factory  Inspector  has  never  been  ;''are  you  quite  sure 
that  they  came  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  r 

Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them.  I  never  saw  a  Factory  Inspector 
but  once. 

3782  But  why  do  you  say  you  are  quite  sure  they  came  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Acts  ? 

Because  th(  y  had  the  regulations  hung  up. 

3783.  But  were  there  voung  persons  employed  there  ? 
No. 

3784.  Were  there  women  employed  there? 
No ;  in  the  cabinet  trade  we  only  employ  men. 

3785.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  do  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  men  only  are  employed  r 

The  sanitary  inspector,  ot  course,  would  be  the  one  to  look  after  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  place. 

3786.  That  is  not  the  Factory  Inspector.  I  asked  you  whether  you  were 
certain  that  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  applied  to  the  factories  in  which 
you  worked  ?  You  tell  me  that  neither  women  nor  young  persons  are  employed 
ther( ,  and  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts  'tpply  to  cases  where  women  or  young  persons  are  eni|)loyed  ? 

I  thought  they  were  applicable  to  all  factories.  I  did  not  know  tliat  they 
were  not  applicable  to  the  cabinet-making  traiie. 

Tlie  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  harry  ham,  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn;  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

3787.  Chairman.^  Are  you  in  the  same  trade  as  the  last  witness? 

Yes  ;  I  am  the  general  secretary  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers'  Association. 
What  is  generally  understood  as  a  sweating  shop  in  connection  with  the  cabinet 
trade  is  a  shop  where  men,  to  earn  anything  like  a  decent  wage,  have  to  sweat 
others  to  obtain  it.  The  largest  factory  at  the  East-end  at  the  present  time,  I 
allude  to  Lebus's,  is  conducted  on  this  principle.  When  a  man  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  earn  anything  hke  the  sum  he  should  be  able  to  do,  he  is  induced  by 
the  employer  to  seek  assistance  by  employing  a  lad  to  work  for  him,  and  from 
one  lad  it  gets  to  two  or  three  ;  and  there  are  several  mechanics  working  in  this 
shop  that  have  three  or  four  boys — "  greeners,"  or  what  they  term  improvers, 
working  for  them.    In  my  opinion,  whilst  such  shops  as  this  exist,  the  trade 

must 
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must  have  a  downward  tendency.  The  future  of  our  trade  is  not  at  all  hopeful, 
seeing  the  null) ber  of  boys,  youths  and  "greeners"  that  this  system  is  intro- 
ducing into  an  alrendy  <  ver-orowded  market,  the  result  being  that  in  a  few  years 
these  youths  will  be  sweating  others  as  ttiey  are  being  s^veated  now.  In 
this  shop  the  lads  are  being  sweater!  by  the  journeyman,  the  journeyman 
is  being  sweated  by  the  employer,  and  the  employer  is  being  sweate  i 
by  the  dealei  ,  who  a^ain  sweat>  the  customer.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  as 
a  journeyman,  extending  over  30  years,  the  large  linendrapery  establishments, 
or  so-called  cabinet  manufacturers,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  s\\eatiiig 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  cabinet  trade ;  firms  in  some  cases  without 
any  manufactory  of  their  own,  or  without  employing  a  single  mechanic,  by 
deception  and  mij-representation  palming  off  on  the  customer  iioods  as  being 
manufactured  on  the  firm,  when  such  goods  have  been  made  by  garral-masters 
and  sweaters  o!  the  worst  description.  I  say  "deception;"  I  will  quote  a 
case.  I  was  going  down  the  l  ottenhiini  Court  road  (tliis  was  not  Maple  s  shop), 
and  in  a  window  I  saw  an  article  ol  furniture  labelled  as  a  brown  oak  sideboard  ; 
any  mechanic  could  at  once  detect  that  it  was  not  brown  oak,  only  in  colour;  it 
had  been  made  brov\n  by  an  artificial  process,  not  a  natural  browuness.  That 
was  lie  number  one.  Underneath  it  there  was  another  line,  "our  own  manu- 
facture." That  shop  never  employed  a  mechanic ;  the  sideboard  must  have 
been  brought  in.  Another  way  of  getting  customers  by  deception  is  this  :  A  well- 
knowu  firm  in  Tottenham  Coui  t-road,  some  few  years  back,  obtained  a  contract 
to  furnish  a  large  railway  hc^tel  in  the  North  of  England.  Three  manufacturers 
at  the  hast  End  were  consulted,  A.,  13.,  and  C,  we  \\ill  say  ;  they  were  asked  to 
send  in  tv\o  or  three  suites  each  as  a  specimen  of  their  work,  and  on  a  certain 
day  they  were  to  attend  at  the  firm,  when  a  committee  of  inspection  from  the 
railway  authorities  attended  to  inspect  the  goods  sent  in;  and  I  mav  say  that 
the  manufacturers  were  in  attendance,  not  however  as  manufacturers,  but  a$ 
foremen  lor  the  firm  which  had  the  contract.  After  the  goods  had  been  inspected, 
A.  was  told  that  his  suites  had  been  selected  by  the  committee  of  inspection.  A. 
naturally  thought  after  that  admission  that  if  the  suites  that  were  manufactured 
by  A.  were  selected,  he  would  carry  out  the  contract ;  but,  after  waiting  some  time, 
and  going  to  the  firm  on  several  occasions  to  know  when  he  was  to  commence 
the  contract,  he  was  told,  "  It  will  be  all  right  m  the  end;  but  ultimately  he 
ascertained,  and  it  was  the  la.  t  that,  after  his  suites  had  been  inspected  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  well  looked  into,  the  contract  was  given  to  C.  The  price 
of  one  particular  suite  that  A.  contracted  for  was,  in  round  figures,  24  /.  The 
sum  received  by  C.  (I  must  give  you  to  understand  that  it  was  an  exact  cop \  of 
A.'s;  so  your  Lordship  will  see  that  A.  was  certainly  swindled  out  of  t^  e  design 
he  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  obtaining;  I  do  not  think  *'  swindled  "  is  too  hard 
a  term  to  use)  was  18  /.,  or  about  6  /.  less  than  x\.'s  price.  The  sum  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  A.'s  workmen  for  niaking  one  particular  v\ardrobe  was  (this  was 
mutually  agreed  to  between  employer  and  employed)  8  /.  10  s.  ;  the  price  paid 
by  C.  to  his  workman  was  5  /.  15  ^. ;  so  that  C.'s  workmen  were  sweated  out  of 
something  like  1,000 roughly  speaking,  there  being  over  300  uardrobes  to 
be  made. 

3788.  Before  you  leave  that,  what  is  it  exactly  that  you  complain  of  in  the 
transaction  ? 

1  contend  that  after  an  emploser  has  been  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
getting  designs  out  and  having  them  made  at  the  factory,  and  the  committee  of 
inspection  have  said  that  it  is  a  superior  class  of  work,  there  would  he  more  like- 
lihood of  the  job,  and  it  was  through  that  that  tiie  contract  was  obtained  ;  then 
I  think  it  amounts  to  a  fraud  almost  to  give  the  contract  to  someone  else  after 
that. 

3789.  You  say  that  after  A.  had  been  at  the  expense  of  getting  the  designs, 
practically  they  were  taken  irom  him  without  any  pa\  ment  by  C.  ? 

That  is  my  point. 


37Qu.  You  say  that  A.  got  the  contract  ? 

He  understood  from  the  contractors  that  his  suites  had  been  selected ;  lie 
(50.)  3  A  4  naturally 
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naturally  thought  lie  W(;uld  get  from  the  contractors  the  sub-contract  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  suites. 

3791.  Lord  Hiring.]  What  is  your  objection  in  the  statement  you  are  making 
to  the  Committee;  what  do  you  wish  to  prove? 

I  want  to  prove  the  system  under  which  the  trade  is  conducted  at  the  present 
time. 

37()2.  Chairman.]  Three  manufacturers,  I  understand  you,  competed  for  this 
order ;  A.,  B.,  and  C.  r 
Yes. 

379j.  a.  was  given  to  understand  that  his  tender  would  be  accepted? 
Yes,  that  his  suites  had  been  selected  by  the  examining  committee, 

3794.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  given  to  understand"  ? 

The  foreman  at  the  factory  told  him,  "They  have  decided  to  have  your 
pattern." 

379.5,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  decide  to  have  his,  but  did  decide  to 
take  C.'s  ? 

The  committee  decided  that  his  goods  should  he  the  pattern  that  should  be 
made.  After  that  statement  he  naturally  thougiit  that  the  contractor  would 
give  him  the  sub-contract;  but  instead  of  that  it  was  given  to  C,  because  C,  1 
suppose,  agreed  to  do  it  for  a  less  sum, 

3796.  They  accepted  his  design  and  gave  the  contract  to  another  man,  that  is 
what  you  say. 

Yes. 

3797.  That  you  consider  a  grievance.^ 
Yes. 

3798.  Lord  Thnng.~\  But  how  does  it  affect  any  general  system ;  it  is  an 
isolated  case  of  injustice  ? 

Yes ;  I  quote  that  as  an  example  of  the  way  the  trade  is  conducted. 

3799.  Chairman.]  You  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence  ? 

Y(s. 

3800.  Are  not  men  in  the  position  of  those  manufacturers  quite  able  to 
protect  themselves  ? 

They  ought  to  be  if  they  had  a  little  more  self-rehaiice. 

3801.  Will  you  go  on  with  your  statement? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  few  years  tiie  trade  has  changed  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  capitalist  and  dealer,  who,  as  a  rule,  employs  a  number  of 
small  trade  masters,  and  with  the  means  at  his  command  induces  the  small 
masters  10  enter  into  the  fiercest  competition  with  each  other,  the  one  sole 
object  being  cheapness,  quality  being  a  secondary  consideration.  The  result  in 
the  end  is  that  the  workman  has  to  suffer.  I  may  observe  here  that  you  have 
been  told  by  a  previous  witness  that  the  wage  in  our  particular  trade  has  risen 
about  2  d.  an  hour  in  the  last  20  or  25  years.  That  is  so ;  but  still  I  contend 
that  \Aoik  is  not  any  hetter  paid  for  tlian  it  was  then,  nor  so  well.  What  I  mean 
is  this :  that  a  man  without  a  doubt  has  to  produce  50  per  cent,  more  work 
now  than  he  had  20  or  25  years  ago.  It  was  a  common  thing  then  for  a 
mechanic  to  go  into  the  workshop,  and  scarcely  think  fit  to  take  his  waistcoat 
and  collar  off.  Now,  if  a  mechanic  is  to  earn  anything  like  a  living,  he  has  to 
divest  himself  of  everything  hut  trousers,  sliirt,  and  stockings.  In  my  opinion, 
the  whole  manner  in  which  our  irade  is  now  conducted  is  rotten  to  the  core; 
the  profits  going  into  the  wrong  pockets.  As  a  prool'  of  this,  I  know  a  number 
of  employers  who,  after  heing  in  business  for  years,  and  employing  20,  40,  and 
60  men,  are  now  employing  only  two  or  three,  and  in  some  cases  are  again 
woiking  at  the  bench  as  journeymen,  while  the  dealer  himself  is  still  flourishing. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be  to  stamp  out  the 
so-called  manufacturer  by  the  consumers  giving  their  orders  direct  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 
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ducers.  They  would  then  obtain  better  work  at  lower  prices,  I  look  at  it  in 
this  light :  if  a  trade  shop  makes  a  cabinef,  and  it  is  sent  into  a  dealer's  place 
we  Avill  say  for  30  L,  an  advance  of  20  on  that  is  no  uncommon  price  to  ask. 
Well,  I  take  it  that  if  the  consumer  went  direct  to  the  producer  the  employer 
would  be  able  to  pay  hi^?  workmen,  say,  a  couple  of  pounds  more  for  the  job  ; 
he  himself  would  get  about  8/.,  and  the  consumer  would  be  10/.  in  pocket, 
supposing  he  got  40  guineas  for  the  job. 

3802.  The  Earl  of  Derby. '\  Where  do  you  say  the  profits  stick  ;  in  the  pocket 
of  the  speculative  dealer  ? 

In  the  dealer,  and  I  agree  with  the  previous  Sf)eaker  that  Government  might 
render  some  assistance  in  this  direction  by  seeing  that  their  contracts  are  carried 
out  direct  by  the  parties  who  contract,  and  not  sub-let,  as  is  so  often  the 
case, 

3803.  Chairman.']  Do  you  assert  that  they  are  sub-let  ? 
Yes. 

3804.  Of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

One  shop  h;is  been  named.  I  should  think,  from  information  that  I  have 
gained  in  the  trade,  that  of  the  Admiralty  contract  at  Smee's  now,  there  is  not 
more  than  25  per  cent,  made  on  the  firm.  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  when 
I  say  that. 

3805.  And  the  rest,  you  say,  is  put  out  to  the  garret  masters? 

The  rest  would  be  made  out  of  doors.  Again,  when  the  estimates  are  out,  I 
think  they  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  parties  to  estimate  for,  not  confined  to 
a  certain  few.  Some  few  years  ago  Brew  and  Claris  ol)tained  the  Admiralty 
contract ;  they  employed  no  cabinet  makers  direct,  but  got  one  of  the  largest 
employers  at  that  time  in  the  East  of  London  to  carry  out  the  contract  for 
them.  After  making  the  goods.  Brew  and  Claris'  em'ploye  thought  he  would 
endeavour  to  get  the  contract  himself  on  the  next  occasion,  and  on  several 
occasions  went  to  the  x\dmiralty  and  asked  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tract, and  asked  for  the  specifications;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  had  the 
opportunity. 

3806.  In  this  case  you  say  that  none  of  the  Government  contract  was  con- 
structed by  the  contractor  ? 

Not  directly.  They  only  employ  one  or  two  men  to  go  out  as  what  they  term 
fitters  in  the  trade ;  they  employ  no  mechanics,  only  a  man  to  go  and  fit  up  a 
wardrobe,  or  put  up  a  glass  frame,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  they  have  na 
factory  of  their  own. 

3807.  Earl  of  Derhy-I  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  50  per  cent,  more 
work  is  j)roduced  by  a  man  now  than  was  the  case  20  years  ago  f 

Without  a  doubt. 

380S.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  a  greater  use  of  machinery  ? 
lEven  without  machinery;  where  machinery  is  not  used,  the  man  has  to  pro- 
duce that  amount  of  work  now  more  than  he  used  25  years  ago. 

3809.  Do  you  mean  that  20  years  ago  he  was  only  producing  one-third  as 
much  work  in  the  same  time  ? 

I  do  believe  so. 

3810.  How  is  the  increase  of  work  accomplished  if  not  by  the  help  of 
machinery  ? 

In  some  shops  it  is  by  that. 

3811.  But  where  it  is  not  by  that,  how  is  it  accomplished  ? 

He  has  to  work  harder  to  produce  the  50  per  cent,  more  work  ;  a  man  has  to 
work  at  a  rale  which  is  an  injury  to  his  constitution,  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  know 
plenty  of  men  at  my  own  age,  men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  who 
are  only  a  wreck  of  what  Nature  intended  them  to  be ;  you  can  see  it  in  their 
faces. 
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3812.  Do  you  mean  tliat  the  work  is  scamped? 
To  some  extent  a  man  is  compelled  to  do  that. 

3813.  To  what  extent,  50  per  cent? 

Not  to  that  extent ;  I  should  say  10  per  cent,  might  be  allowed  for  inferior 
workmanship,  jiiving  it  the  go-by  as  they  term  it. 

3814.  Do  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  employers  have  fewer  men  in 
their  employment  now  to  do  the  same  work  as  formerly? 

Without  a  doubt  that  is  so. 

381;.  And  the  remedy  that  you  would  propose  is  that  the  customers  should 
by  some  means  or  other  be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the 
producers  ? 

In  my  opinion  that  would  be  the  salvation  of  our  trade. 

3816.  That,  I  presume,  does  not  require  any  Legislature  or  administrative 
action ;  it  is  a  matter  that  rests  with  the  trade  itself? 

That  should  be  so. 

3817.  It  could  be  done,  for  instance,  by  means  of  an  association  ? 

My  ojiinion  is  that,  if  a  large  majority  of  the  trade  belonged  to  a  union,  we 
could  remedy  many  of  the  existing  evils  without  applying  to  the  Legislature  for 
any  assistance. 

3818.  You  have  a  union  ? 

We  have  a  union,  a  very  limited  number,  not  above  something  between  1,100 
and  1,200. 

3819.  But  is  it  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  these  objects  to  which  you 
attach  so  much  importance,  or  has  not  that  mode  of  action  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? 

Icr  the  limited  number  of  our  workers  I  contend  that  we  have  done  well  in 
the  past  by  holding  our  ground  so  well  as  we  have.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  in  what  we  term  society  shops  the  men  can  earn  a  better  wage  than 
they  do  in  non-society  shops,  without  working  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do 
there. 

3820.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  your  quarrel  is  not  with  the  employer,  but 
with  the  dealer  who  makes  his  profit  out  of  the  employer  ? 

That  is  my  point ;  that  is  the  evil  of  the  trade. 

38'i].  And  when  you  gave  us  that  graphic  description  of  every  class  in  the 
trade  sweating  some  other  class,  you  used  the  word  sweating  in  a  very  vague 
sense  ;  you  meant  making  an  undue  profit  ? 

Yes. 

3822.  Lord  Monkswell.1  Your  union  does  not  attempt  to  bring  the  buyer  and 
the  workman  into  communication  in  any  vvay,  does  it  ? 

We  are  not  powerful  enough. 

3823.  You  have  got  no  organization  with  that  view? 
No. 

3824.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  men  are  well  fed 
they  are  killed  by  hard  work  ? 

But  they  might  not  be  well  fed. 

3825.  But  if  they  do  this  hard  work,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  get 
good  wages? 

If  they  work  hard  they  do. 

3826.  Do  you  think  that  men  who  get  good  wages  are  killed  by  hard  work? 
Yes,  1  do.    I  know  several  men  that  carry  out  a  phrase  of  Professor  Leone 

Levi's,  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  I  take 
that  to  mean  that  while  he  is  in  his  youth  he  should  be  allowed  to  work  as  long 
and  earn  as  much  as  he  likes. 

3827.  Do 
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3827.  Do  you  think  that  that  injures  his  health  ? 
I  do. 

3828.  Chairman.']  What  wages  do  they  earn  in  these  non-society  shops? 
From  \  l  to  \l.  12 s.  or  \l.  13^. 

3829.  All  the  year  round  ? 

It'  employed  all  the  year  round ;  some  will  have  a  greater  amount  of  ability 
than  others,  of  course. 

3830.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  at  that  rate  of  wages? 
A  man  can  generally  find  work  if  he  is  prepared  to  go  into  any  shop ;  when 

he  has  come  down  to  starvation  point  he  goes  hito  one  of  tliese  slop-shops, 
where  they  pay  half  the  amount  for  the  work  that  should  be  paid. 

3831.  I  understand  that  you  practically  object  to  two  points;  first  of  all,  that 
goods  are  marked  as  manufactured  by  firms  when  they  really  are  not  manufac- 
tured by  them  ? 

I  object  to  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  allowed. 

3832.  And  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the  middleman  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
ground  of  complaint  r 

I  do. 

3833.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Has  there  been  an  alteration  in  the  average  length 
of  hours  during  the  last  10  or  20  years? 

Not  to  any  extent ;  the  only  point  where  we  have  reduced  the  hours  is  this : 
20  or  25  years  ago  we  had  to  leave  off  at  6  o'clock  of  a  Saturday  ;  then  12  or 
^14  years  ago  we  brought  down  this  to  4  o'clock,  and  about  9  or  10  years  ago 
we  brought  it  down  to  2  o'clock. 

3834.  Are  you  acquainted  with  cases  where  an  employer  acts  also  as  in  fact 
a  dealer,  in  order  to  avoid  the  middleman  ? 

Yes  ;  I  was  in  such  a  shop. 

3835.  Is  it  better  in  those  cases? 

Yes,  it  was  a  ureat  advantage  to  the  workmen,  in  this  way  :  I  was  on  a  job- 
settling  committee  for  some  years  ;  the  men  working  on  the  firm  would  select 
two  in  the  shop  who  they  considered  were  the  most  conversant  with  the  prices 
that  tiie  firm  could  afford  to  pay;  the  job-settling  committee  would  always  get 
information  whether  the  work  contracted  for  was  for  a  dealer  or  for  a  private 
customer,  and,  as  a  rule,  wlien  the  men  were  working  for  a  private  cusiomer, 
the  price  would  allow  them  to  earn  5  s.  6  d.  or  7  s.  per  week  more  than  it  would 
if  the  work  was  made  for  a  dealer. 

3836.  Then  we  may  assume  that  it  is  to  avoid  that  kind  of  arrangement  that 
dealers  do  not  act  as  their  own  employers,  but  prefer  to  have  a  middleman  ? 

Yes. 

3837.  Chaii'man.]  What  would  become  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  people 
at  home  if  it  were  not  for  these  dealers  ;  how  do  yon  suppose  they  could  dispose 
of  it;  I  mean  not  first-class  goods  but  those  articles  of  inferior  quality  the 
people  make  in  their  own  homes  and  hawk  about  for  sale  ? 

I  contend  it  is  an  evil. 

3838.  You  would  wish  to  abolish  them  ? 

Before  men  are  ready  to  commence  business  in  that  way  it  would  be  better 
for  them  by  far  to  be  working  at  the  bench,  in  my  opinion. 

3839.  You  would  like  to  do  away  with  that  employment  altogether  ? 
Yes. 

3840.  There  is  one  technical  matter  I  should  like  you  to  explain :  What  do 
these  improvers  do  ;  you  spoke  of  one  journeyman  having  two  or  three 
improvers  ;  what  work  do  they  do  ? 

The  rough  work,  planing  off ;  then  the  improver  learns  b)^  degrees  to  mortise, 
then  tenon,  and  so  on  ;  and  then  when  he  thinks  he  is  capable  of  making  a 
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simple  job  by  himself  he  asks  the  employer  to  give  him  a  job  as  a  journeyman ; 
that  is  done. 

3841.  How  long  do  these  improvers  work  as  improvers  ? 

It  will  depend  on  the  tinae  they  commence.  A  boy  perhaps  is  employed  by 
the  firm  first  to  sweep  up  the  shavings,  and  then  one  of  the  men  takes  him  on 
as  a  boy  ;  sometimes  he  will  seek  boy  labour,  and  improve  from  another  shop 
that  has  been  12  months  or  two  years  with  another  man ;  that  is  how  they  are 
obtained. 

3842.  It  might  be  described  as  a  kind  of  limited  system  of  apprenticeship  ? 
Limited. 

3843.  What  is  your  objection  to  doing  that  ? 

My  objection  is  this,  that  it  enables  a  workman  having  four  or  five  boys  in 
his  employ  to  produce  the  work  at  an  unfair  price. 

3844.  It  enables  him  to  produce  the  article  cheaper  than  he  otherwise  would  ? 
Yes. 

3845.  You  object  to  the  boys  being  employed  because  it  reduces  the  price  of 
the  article  ? 

The  other  men  have  to  suffer  for  it  if  they  have  not  got  boys  on. 

3846.  You  do  not  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  boys  being  overworked  ? 
In  some  cases. 

3847.  Lord  Clinton.']  Does  an  " improver "  answer  to  a  "greener"  in  the 
boot  trade  ? 

No  ;  an  improver  is  a  boy  who  has  been  at  the  trade  one  or  two  years,  but  is 
not  quite  sufficiently  advanced  to  work  as  a  journeyman. 

3848.  Earl  of  Derby.']  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  propose  with 
regard  to  the  competition  of  boys ;  do  you  think  it  should  be  prohibited  ? 

it  should  be  limited,  I  think. 

3849.  In  what  manner? 

I  think  it  is  certainly  wrong,  looking  to  the  future  of  the  trade,  for  any 
employer  to  bring  up  any  number  of  youths  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  man- 
hood there  is  not  a  chance  of  a  decent  living. 

3850.  Then  you  would  limit  compulsorily  the  numbers  in  the  trade  ? 
Just  so. 

3851.  In  order  that  there  might  not  be  more  in  it  than  would  be  reasonably 
certain  of  finding  employment  ? 

Just  so. 

3852.  Lord  Clinton.']  Or  you  would  have  them  regularly  apprenticed  for  a 
certriin  time  ? 

That  would  be  by  far  the  best  course. 

3853.  So  that  they  might  learn  the  trade? 
Yes. 

3854.  Earl  Derby ?\  But  even  so,  I  presume  you  would  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices  for  the  reason  that  you  have  given  already  ? 

Yes. 

3855.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  one  reason  why  the 
middleman  has  sprung  into  existence  is  that  formerly  the  workman  did  not 
exert  himself  as  much  as  he  might  have  done,  did  not  take  off  his  collar  and 
waistcoat,  as  you  told  us  just  now? 

i  sliould  think  not. 

3856.  Chairman.]  How  many  apprentices  would  you  allow  one  journeyman 
to  have  ? 

We  have  no  rule  in  our  society  bearing  on  that ;  but  there  is  a  common 
understanding  that  no  one  in  our  society  should  employ  boy  labour  with  the 
exception  of  his  own  son. 

3857.  And 
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3857.  And  how  is  anybody  to  learn  the  trade? 

That  could  be  regulated  by  allowing  an  employer,  say  he  had  20  men,  to  have 
three  or  four  apprentices. 

3858.  You  would  allow  the  employer  to  have  a  certain  number  of  apprentices, 
but  not  the  journeymen  ? 

Yes  ;  in  the  shop  where  I  was  apprenticed  in  the  country  there  were  only  two 
journeymen  and  always  five  or  six  apprentices  going,  and  t!)e  result  was  that, 
when  they  were  out  of  their  time,  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  London  or 
some  other  large  town  ;  they  had  no  chance  in  their  own  town. 

3859.  Earl  of  AberdeenJ\  What  hinders  men  from  joining  the  society  in  larger 
numbers  r 

I  cannot  say,  unless  it  is  the  apathy  of  which  you  were  told  by  a  previous 
witness  ;  that  might  be  one  reason.  I  will  tell  you  the  contribution  in  our 
society,  and  you  can  judge  whether  it  is  high.  For  3  c?.  a  week  we  guarantee  to 
a  man  legal  assistance  in  case  of  a  dispute  with  an  employer.  Should  he  leave 
the  shop  through  refusing  to  accept  a  reduced  rate  of  wages  we  guarantee  him 
15  5.  a  week  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  tools  being  burnt  by  fire,  we  compensate 
him  up  to  5  /.    That  is  for  3  c?.  a  week ;  you  can  judge  whether  that  is  high. 

3860.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
employ  men  belonging  to  the  union  ? 

With  some,  not  with  others ;  the  better  class  of  employers  would  rather  have 
society  men  ;  they  have  a  guarantee  then  that  they  will  have  the  work  done  in 
a  workmanlike  manner. 

3861.  As  a  general  rule  the  dread  of  employers  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  men  from  belonuina:  to  the  union  ? 

Not  as  a  rule. 

3862.  Lord  Monlcswell.']  In  job-settling  does  your  union  accept  wages  under 
9  d.  an  hour,  or  do  they  make  it  a  rule  that  the  wages  should  be  fixed  at  that, 
or  over  ? 

Ninepence  an  hour  is  the  standard  for  our  trade. 

3863.  You  sav  that  you  arrange  it  with  the  private  buyer  if  you  think  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  r 

That  was  piece-work  ;  when  a  man  has  day-work  it  would  not  matter  what 
he  v.^as  working  on. 

3864.  In  piece-work  you  do  your  best  to  keep  up  the  wages  to  9  d.  an  hour, 
but  sometimes  you  will  accept  less  ? 

Yes. 

386.5.  Earl  of  Derby.']  Suppose  you  succeed  in  keening  up  wages  to  a  certain 
rate,  does  it  not  occur  to  \  ou  that  you  njight  thereby  aggravate  the  competition 
of  foreign-made  goods  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

3865.  You  do  not  think  that  there  could  be  a  successful  competition  from 
abroad  in  the  kind  of  goods  that  you  produce? 

1  think  the  English  mechanic  can  well  hold  his  own  with  any  foreign 
workman. 

3867.  Chairman.']  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
competition  from  abro^id ;  is  that  so  in  your  experience  ? 

In  the  lower  class  of  shops  there  is,  but  in  the  better  class  of  shops  I  find  a 
foreigner  wants  as  big  a  shilling  as  an  Enghshman. 

3868.  I  was  speaking  ahout  manufacturers  abroad,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America  r 

America  of  course,  to  some  extent,  enters  into  competition  with  the  Enghsh 
trade.  One  firm  for  instance,  in  Tabernacle-street,  have  any  amount  of  goods 
brought  over  ;  that  is  the  machining  part  done  in  America  to  be  put  together 
when  brought  to  England.    On  the  other  hand,  Hermann,  at  Limehouse,  has 
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the  wood  brought  over  in  i(s  natural  state  and  the  uiachino  work  done  on  the 
premises  here. 

3869.  At  any  rate,  you  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition? 

Not  in  the  least  ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  where  certain  good^  have  to  be 
repeated  and  repeated  that  machinery  as  a  rule  pays.  Though  Hermann  turns 
out  thousands  of  suites  every  year  it  is  scarcely  ever  that  you  see  one  in  a  shop 
window  anywhere  ;  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  where  they  all  go. 

3870.  How  do  you  mean  that  you  never  see  them  ? 

I  mean  nor  exhibited  for  sale,  not  in  dealer's  windows. 

3871.  Do  you  mean  us  to  infer  that  they  are  sold  as  being  manufactured  by 
somebody  else  ? 

No,  my  impression  is  that  when  a  large  contract  is  made  for  an  liotel  it  is  given 
to  Hermann,  and  the  goods  are  sent  right  off'  the  place,  and  are  not  shown  in 
the  windows  for  sale  to  individnals. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  ELCOCK,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examiued,  as  follows: 

3872.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  what  ? 
Carved  oak  cabinet  work. 

3873.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? 

I  S(  rved  my  ap|)renticeship  for  seven  years;  I  worked  14  years  as  journeyman, 
and  I  have  been  18  years  a  cabinet  manufacturer  to  the  trade  in  that  specialline, 
I  have  also  during  the  time  when  I  was  a  journeyman  been  president  of  the 
West  End  Cabinet-makers'  Society. 

3874.  Have  you  got  a  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee? 
I  have  one  here  roughly  written  down.    Havini;;  occupied  those  positions  for 

the  number  of  years  that  I  have  stated,  I  have  watched  narrowly  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  cabinet  trade  from  the  time  when  men  were  capable  of 
earning  fair  wages  until  now  when  they  can  scarcely  live.  I  have  not  myself 
been  particularly  affected  by  the  grinding-down  process  which  has  been  going  on, 
as  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  I  have  been  in  business ;  I  have  worked 
principally  for  Messis.  Edwards  and  Roberts,  who  pay  the  same  prices  to-day 
that  they  paid  18  years  ago  for  thei:-  slock  work,  and  I  have  never  had  anything 
taken  off  my  prices,  or  allowed  a  discount  to  any  customer.  I  have  always 
taken  c  ir;:"  to  tell  the  customer  that  my  prices  were  net,  and  have  been  aijle  to 
maintain  my  own.  Therefore  my  knowledge  of  the  sweating  system  is  through 
others.  For  example,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  a  manufacturer  for  some 
years,  made  a  bed-room  suite  (this  is  his  own  peisonal  statement  to  myself)  of 
new  design,  and  took  it  to  a  large  houst:  with  wliich  he  did  business.  Tiie  price 
he  asked  for  it  was  17  /•  ;  he  was  eventually  beaten  down  to  16  I.,  not  daring  to 
take  it  anywhere  else  having  submitted  it  to  them.  When  he  went  to  the  cashier 
16  6^.  was  deducted  as  discount.  This  suite  having  been  sold,  an  order  was  given 
him  for  another  on  cnndition  that  an  e.xtra  tray  was  put  in  it  at  a  cost  of  3 
Again  he  got  another  order,  but  was  to  put  some  extra  carving  on  if,  \\  hich 
cost  4*.;  and  again  ancjther  addition  was  made;  he  had  to  line  tlie  hanging 
portion  which  also  cost  him  4  s. ;  thus  reducing  the  originally  agreed  price  of 
16  /.  to  14  /.  3*.  He  then  went  minutely  into  the  costs  of  manufacture,  and 
found  he  was  losing  1  I.  on  each  suite;  therefore  he  declined  making  any  more. 
This  is  a  very  common  practice  of  sweating.  Another  is  to  get  sideboards  made 
a  little  longer  or  deeper  from  back  to  front,  which  entails  the  cutting  out  of  the 
wood  to  a  great  disadvantage,  but  someone  can  always  be  found  who  has  no 
reputation  to  lose  as  regards  the  making  of  good  work  who  will  make  similar 
articles  at  even  a  reduced  price  by  putting  inferior  materials  and  work  into 
them. 

3875.  I  must 
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3875.  I  must  interrupt  yoii  to  ask  you  this  question.  What  you  are  telling 
the  Committee  is  entirely  second-hand,  is  it  not? 

Not  having  been  in  tiiat  special  line  of  business  I  can  only  get  it  indirectly ; 
for  the  cabinet-m;iking  at  the  present  day  is  so  subdivided  that  one  man  makes 
a  specitd  article  and  none  others ;  there  are  people  v^ho  make  dining-room 
furniture  alone,  others  who  make  bed-room  furniture,  others  who  make  library 
furniture. 

3876.  But  the  Committee  cannot  take  as  your  evidence  what  is  really  second- 
hand ;  you  do  not  even  state  whom  your  informant  is  ? 

1  can  tell  you  privately. 

3877.  If  yon  have  anything  to  tell  the  Committee  about  your  own  branch  of 
the  trade  and  your  own  experience,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

I  could  give  you  the  names,  but  these  men  are  in  such  a  position  with  the 
firms  with  which  they  work  that  it  would  be  their  ruin  to  give  their  names 
publiclv,  because  they  would  lose  their  uork. 

3878.  We  cannot  accept  second-hand  statements  such  as  you  have  been 
giving  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  that  comes  within  your  own  experience? 

I  will  speak  of  my  experience  then  as  regards  the  men  who  are  employed  in 
large  firms  for  the  buying  of  furniture  ;  that  has  been  experienced  by  myself 
and  others. 

3879.  Give  us  your  own  experience? 

The  buyer,  in  my  opinion,  knows  nothing  of  the  internal  manufacture  of  the 
work;  he  judges  only  by  outward  appearance,  and  iiis  sole  object  is  to  get  the 
goods  at  the  lowest  price  for  his  employer,  and  to  also  get  something  for  him- 
self. I  liave  known,  myself,  a  salesman  to  take  21  per  cent,  on  all  orders  he 
gave  out,  and  not  always  to  be  content  with  so  small  a  percentage  ;  even  the 
porters  expect  a  gratuity,  and  in  some  houses  the  principals  will  not  allow  their 
porters  to  assist  in  unloading  the  work,  therefore  necessitating  the  poor  trade- 
worker  to  take  men  with  him  to  do  so.  Much  of  the  inferior  cabinet  work  of 
to-day  is  nailed  together,  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect.  I  saw  myself  chests 
consisting  of  five  drawers,  being  made  for  5  s.  6  d.  each,  the  only  dovetails  being 
those  in  the  drawers,  but  when  decorated  they  made  a  very  presentable  portion 
of  bed-room  furniture.  I  have  here  a  lock  (producing  it)  which  is  put  upon 
them,  the  cost  of  which  is  6^  d.  per  dozen. 

3880.  Lord  Thring.']  How  does  this  bear  on  the  sweating  system.  VV'e  are 
aware  that  there  are  inferior  articles  of  furniture  made? 

Mv  contention  about  the  sweating  system  is  this  :  that  it  is  not  the  man  who 
manufactures  the  furniture  who  is  the  sweater,  but  it  is  the  large  dealer  who  is 
the  sweater ;  the  sweating  begins  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

3881.  Chairman.^  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  before  the 
Committee  as  to  the  evils  which  he  attributed  to  the  existence  of  these  middle- 
men ;  have  you  got  anything  to  say  about  that  f 

I  consider  the  middleman  to  be  a  man  wh.o  steps  between  the  customer 
and  the  manufacturer,  a  man  who  does  nothing  towards  gaining  the  profit, 
excepting  to  sell ;  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  article 
with  which  he  supplies  his  customers. 

3882.  On  that  point  have  you  heard  what  has  been  said  before  the  Committee 
by  the  last  witness,  and  have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? 

If  you  will  tell  me  what  the  last  witness  said  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you. 

3883.  I  thought  you  were  in  the  room  while  he  was  examined? 

1  was  sitting  at  the  back,  and  he  spoke  low,  so  that  I  did  not  hear  all  he 
said. 

3884.  He  objected  to  these  middlemen  dealers? 

That  is  my  objection  ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  bring  the  purchaser 
into  direct  contact  with  the  worker. 
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3885.  You  think  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  ought  to  be  brought 
together,  but  you  do  not  tliink  it  is  possible  to  bring  them  together? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

3886.  Then  why  do  ^^ou  olject  to  the  middlemen  if  it  is  impossible  to  do 
without  them  ? 

Because  they  do  not  manufacture  the  work  themselves.  If  they  manu- 
factured the  things  themselves  under  their  own  personal  supervision,  then  the 
workmen  would  be  put  in  almost  direct  communication  with  the  consumer,  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  would  be  far  superior. 

3887.  Lord  Thring.']  The  former  witness  told  us  all  this? 
Then  I  will  refer  to  a  matter  iu  my  own  experience. 

3888.  Chairman.^  You  make  carved  oak  work  ? 
Yes. 

3889  And  have  been  engaged  in  that  trade  you  said  for  18  years? 
Yes. 

3890.  Is  there  any  change  which  has  taken  place  in  that  particular  branch  of 
the  trade  during  those  18  years? 

There  is  a  change  in  the  importation  of  foreign  work,  and  my  complaint  is, 
that  it  is  being  thought  by  dealers,  and  sol  1  to  their  customers  as  English  oak 
work  ;  whereas,  in  u>y  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  labelled  as  of  foreign  manufacture. 

3891.  Have  you  any  proof  of  that  ? 

You  can  go  into  any  shop  in  Tottenham  Court-road  and  find  that  it  is  sold  as 
carved  oak  work  of  English  manufacture  unless  a  direct  question  is  asked,  and 
the  majority  of  customers  will  not  ask  any  such  question. 

3892.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  labelled  as  English  work  ? 

No  ;  as  regards  price  it  is  labelled,  but  not  as  regards  workmanship,  or  the 
country  from  whicii  it  is  imported.  I  would  like  in  all  places  where  work  is 
manufactured  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  the  maker;  that  if  made  by  a 
firm  it  should  bear  the  name;  for  instance,  Shoolbred,  or  Jackson  and  Graham, 
or  if  it  was  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  connection  with  Jackson  and 
Graham,  or  whoever  they  might  be. 

3893.  You  think  the  maker's  name  should  be  on  it? 

Yes ;  it  was  a  feature  in  what  was  known  as  the  Artizans  Exhibition  that  all 
the  work  exhibited  should  bear  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  if  exhibited  by 
some  firm. 

3894.  Do  these  large  houses,  as  a  rule,  make  their  own  oak  carving  on  the 
premises  ? 

They  do  not  ;  I  never  knew  one  to  employ  a  carver. 

3895.  Do  they  pretend  tor 

They  do  not ;  they  undertake  the  orders  for  special  work,  and  get  it  executed 
by  outsiders,  or  middlemen. 

3896.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  complain  of  in  that  if  they  do  not 
pretend  to  make  it  themselves  on  the  premises  ? 

But  they  sell  it.  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago  of  imported  work  from  Holhmd, 
brought  over  in  shipload?,  and  sold  by  Bonham  in  Oxford-street,  for  one  place, 
and  afterwards  distributed  amongst  the  various  customers  as  English  oak. 

3897.  You  said  just  now  that  it  was  not  marked  as  English  oak  ? 

It  is  not  marked  as  Enghsh  oak,  neither  is  the  work  that  is  manufactured  in 
England  marked  as  English  work, 

3898.  Lord  Thring^  This  is  how  I  understand  it.  You  go  into  a  shop  and 
buy  goods  ;  what  does  it  matter  who  made  them  ? 

It  makes  all  the  difference  if  the  work  is  not  of  that  substantial  character 
that  English  carved  oak  work  is  supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  if  you  buy  an 
imported  cabinet  the  ends  are,  perhaps,  about  half-an-inch  thick.    If  you  buy 
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an  English  cabinet  they  are  an  inch  thick.  The  one  will  tumble  to  pieces  in  a 
few  years,  whereas  the  other  will  last  for  generations.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
into  some  of  the  English  mansions  and  find  carved  oak  work  that  has  bt'cn  in 
existence  some  hundreds  of  years.  I  brought  a  chest  up  from  f?hropshire  the 
other  day  that  had  been  in  my  own  family  200  years  ;  a  chest  of  the  same 
character  imported  would  not  lasl  20  years. 

3899.  Chair7nan.~\  Have  you  anytliing  to  say  on  the  other  points  that  have 
been  mentioned  before  the  Committee;  as  to  the  payments  being  made  on 
Saturdays  by  cheque,  for  instance  ? 

I  know  nothing  whatever  about  th;it.  I  was  going  to  speak  as  regards  my 
own  particular  trade,  of  what  I  know  of  it  as  ivgards  tiie  work.  I  have  found 
in  trade-working  shops  that  men  have  to  compress  their  wtek's  work  into  about 
four  or  four  and  a-haif  days,  that  the  work  has  to  be  finished  on  a  Friday  or,  at 
the  latest,  Saturday  morning  ? 

3900.  What  do  yon  mean  by  a  trade-working  shop? 

Similar  to  ray  own,  which  is  termed  the  second  sweater ;  the  one  that  works 
for  these  finisliing  establishments  where  work  is  given  out  to  a  man  and  he 
employs  other  workmen  to  manufacture  that  work.  The  work  has  to  be 
delivered  to  these  houses  on  a  Friday,  or  the  Saturday  (in  some  cases  Saturday), 
so  that  they  are  able  to  get  their  money.  If  it  is  not  delivered  in  time,  as  you 
have  had  evidence,  a  large  percentage  is  charged  for  the  advance  of  money  by 
those  houses. 

3901.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  your  own  work  ? 

Yes,  of  my  own  work.  It  necessitates  the  workmen  working  all  night  on 
Timrsday  night,  and  in  many  ca-es  Friday  night ;  in  case  the  work  goes  out  on 
Friday  the  men  work  all  1  hursday  night  to  get  it  out,  and,  to  put  it  in  plain 
language,  the  work  is  sent  out  red  hot.  1  have  seen  it  frequently  being  finished 
on  its  way  to  the  firm  who  had  already  given  the  order,  in  th^  way  of  using  the 
glass  paper  or  stopping.  If  a  piece  of  veneer  is  broken  off  they  have  not  time 
to  put  another  piece  on,  but  it  is  filled  up,  and  in  dark  wood  heel-ball  bears  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  in  the  making  up  of  mitres. 

3902.  Where  do  you  get  your  orders  ? 

I  have  never  had  to  search  for  orders:  I  have  always  had  plenty  of  them 
without  seekiug  them. 

3903.  You  were  complaining  just  now  that  3'ou  have  to  work  at  night  ? 

To  get  the  work  out  each  week,  because  if  it  is  not  fini-hed  each  week  it 
involves  two  or  three  days  to  finish  it  in  the  next  week. 

3904.  You  liave  more  work  than  you  can  do,  in  fact  ? 

You  have  to  finish  the  work  by  a  certain  time.  If  the  work  goes  in  on  a 
Friday  there  is  only  four  days. 

3903.  Lord  Thring.]  Of  what  do  you  complain? 
I  am  complaining  of  the  system, 

3906.  Of  what  system  ? 

TIte  system  of  firms  not  manufacturing  the  work  on  their  own  premises  under 
their  own  supervision. 

3907.  I  thought  you  were  telling  us  you  did  manufacture  work  on  your  own 
premises  ? 

But  I  am  not  a  large  house  furnisher ;  I  am  not  a  Shoolbred  ;  I  work  for 
this  class  of  people.  My  desire  is  that  they  should  do  the  work  themselves 
under  their  own  personal  supervision,  when  they  would  see  that  the  work  was 
properly  executed. 

3908.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  you  get  orders  which  you  can  complete  in 
the  week  ? 

No,  my  Lord,  1  did  not  say  that;  I  said  that  the  orders  that  are  received 
have  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  must  be  executed  in  the  week ;  each  week 
must  produce  a  certain  amount  of  work ;  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
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work  got  out  each  week  ;  if  it  is  not  got  out  in  that  week  it  inrolves  one  or 
two  days  in  the  next  week  to  really  finish  it,  and  then  the  next  week  is  a  spoilt 
week. 

3909.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  what  I  said,  that  you  have  got  a  larger  order 
than  you  can  do  in  the  week  ? 

No,  it  must  be  done  in  the  lime.  The  men  when  they  t;ike  a  piece  of  work 
out  know  how  long  it  will  take  them  almost  to  an  hour  to  make  it  ;  they  will 
undertake  to  make  a  chest  of  deal  drawers  in  a  day  ;  they  do  not  allow  it  ro  go 
into  the  next  day;  if  they  do  not, complete  one  in  a  day  they  will  make  a 
point  of  completing  five  in  a  week.  I  hope  your  Lordship '  understands  what  I 
mean. 

3910.  1  do  not  ? 

i  will  illustrate  it  in  this  way  :  we  will  t:ike  a  bootmaker  

3911.  I  would  much  rather  you  would  take  your  own  work  and  explain 
that  ? 

Suppose  I  had  an  order  for  a  sideboard  ;  I  arrange  for  that  sideboard  to  go 
in  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  put  the  men  to  work  upon  it,  and  it  is  an 
understood  thing  when  that  is  put  in  hand  that  that  sideboard  is  to  be  com- 
pleted that  week  ;  then  we  necessarily  sometimes  have  to  work  all  night  to 
complete  that  sideboard  ;  if  it  is  not  completed  it  will  take  perhaps  one  or  two 
days  in  the  next  week  to  complete  it,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  over  a  certain 
time. 

3912.  In  other  words,  you  took  an  order  which  you  could  not  complete  in  a 
week  ? 

We  always  complete  it. 

3913.  Lord  Sandhicrst.^  You  work  for  very  large  firms,  do  you  not  ? 
I  do. 

3914.  And  you  complain  of  this  system  of  giving  out  the  work  ? 
Yes,  of  the  trade  generally. 

3915-  And  yet  you  have  never  had  to  search  for  work;  therefore  you  have 
been  very  successful  at  it,  i  suppose  ? 

I  have  been  independent  of  tlie  trade  generally. 

3926.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  be  allowed  a  longer 
time  ? 
No, 

3917.  Lord  Thrbig.']  What  do  you  represent  to  the  Committee  as  your 
complaint  r 

1  represent  to  the  Committee  that  the  firms  ought  to  manufacture  their  own 
work  instead  of  giving  it  out  to  trade-mnkers  like  myself. 

391  8.  Tlien  you  would  get  no  work  at  all  ? 
i  should  work  for  the  firms. 

3919.  But  I  thought  you  did  now  ? 

1  sliould  work  for  them  tor  excellence,  and  not,  as  now,  to  get  the  money  on 
a  Saturday  night.  A  workman  takes  his  work  out  (these  men,  like  myself),  and 
i^oes  not  care  whether  the  work  is  done  well  or  badly  so  that  it  passes. 

3920.  Chairman.~\  You  would  prefer  such  a  change  as  would  necessitate  your 
being  employed  by  these  large  houses  on  their  own  premises  as  a  workman, 
instead  of  being  employed  in  your  present  position  ? 

Ye?.  It  would  be  better  for  the  workmen,  better  for  the  customers,  and 
better  for  the  houses  themselves  who  get  the  orders  ;  it  would  be  better  iill 
round  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  middleman  like  myself. 

3921.  Have  you  anthing  else  you  object  to  in  the  present  system? 

1  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Maple,  because 
hey  have  always  been  to  my  mind  the  one  firm  . 

3922.  Have 
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3922.  Have  you  worked  for  Messrs.  Maple? 

I  have  worked  for  Messrs.  Maple;  and  they  have  alw^ays  heen,  to  my  mind, 
the  one  firm  for  the  cabinet  trade  wlio  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  sweating 
system.  They  were  noted  many  years  ago  for  the  very  hard  bargains  they  drove 
witli  anyone  who  wished  to  sell  them  anything. 

3923.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  about  it  of  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
you  can  tell  us,  but  not  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Maple,  senior,  has  frequently  called  me  to  give  him  a  price  for  sideboards, 
and  given  me  orders  for  makin'^  tliem,  and  1  have  since  found  that  it  was  at 
a  considerably  reduced  price  from  what  was  charged  by  the  original  maker. 
This  Is  an  everyday  occurrence  with  them.  I  have  felt  asiiaraed  of  myself  in 
being  ma(ie  the  tool  of  such  people,  to  rob  men  of  their  designs,  wliich  had  cost 
them  much  time  and  money. 

3924.  I  do  not  understand? 

I  mean  this  :  that  Mr.  Maple,  senior,  has  sent  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  price  to  mnke  a  sideboard  ;  he  has  shown  me  one  that  has  been  made  by 
someone  else,  and  he  has  cau<iht  hold  of  me  by  the  arm  and  has  said,  "  What 
can  you  make  t^so  sideboards  like  that  for,"  and  I  have,  of  course,  looked  at  the 
thing  ;  it  is  all  there  before  me  ;  1  can  get  the  sizes  and  all  the  particulars  in 
connection  with  it ;  and  he  has  eventu  illy  ended  by  giving  me  an  order  for 
making  two  of  these  sideboards.  I  have  made  them,  and  found  out  afterwards 
that  1  wa-i  making  them  at  a  considerably  reduced  price  from  that  of  the  man 
who  originally  made  it,  and  whose  design  it  is. 

3025.  What  do  you  object  to  in  that? 

I  object  to  the  dishonesty  of  utilising  other  people's  brains  for  the  benefit  of 
the  firm,  making  me  a  tool  to  cut  down  the  prices ;  I  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm. 

3926.  Lord  T/irtiig.']  That  is  tlie  whole  of  that  transaction,  is  it  ? 

That  is  only  one  of  many  in  that  direction.  I  have  another  objection  with 
regard  to  Messrs.  Maple.  I  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  them  some 
years  ago,  and  Messrs.  Maple  gave  me  an  order  to  make  them  a  buffet.  I  made 
this  buffet  under  the  supervision  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  order;  he 
came  and  aj)pruved  of  it  whilst  in  manufacture;  he  saw  it  the  day  previous  to 
its  delivery,  and  when  delivered  Messrs.  Maple  sent  infor  some  outside  people, 
others  in  the  line,  to  ask  them  what  they  would  make  a  similar  article  for. 
Their  price  evidently  being  considerably  less  than  my  own,  Mr.  Maple  made  a 
slight  complaint,  and  sent  me  to  letch  it  back,  saying  he  would  not  have  it, 
evidently  wanting  me  to  come  to  some  terms  at  a  reduced  rate.  I  sued  them 
for  it  in  the  county  court,  and  1  had  to  produce  the  article  there,  and  I  was 
nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  got  a  written  order.  I  was  put  to  8/. 
cost.  My  contention  is  this,  thar,  all  orders  given  over  2  /,  should  bear  a  stamp 
similar  to  a  receipt  stamp,  and  then  it  should  be  illegal  for  any  firm  or  person 
to  give  an  order  except  fur  2  I.  or  under  without  such  stamp. 

3927.  Chairman.]  Is  it  your  custom  to  take  orders  without  a  written 
agreement  ? 

It  was  with  Messrs.  Maple ;  and  I  have  never  known  them  to  give  a  written 
order  myself,  except  in  one  case.  The  first  thing  I  ever  did  for  them,  I  asked 
Mr.  Maple  to  give  me  a  written  order,  and  he  asked  me  the  question  if  1  did 
not  ihink  the  firm  of  Maple  was  sound  enough  or  good  enough. 

3028.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that  you  object  to  the  system  by 
which  the  orders  are  given  out  without  a  written  agreement  ? 

Without  a  written  order.  Verbal  orders  .should  not  be  given  because  they 
are  repudiated,  by  that  firm  in  particular,  and  the  work  is  in  many  cases  thrown 
upon  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  as  this  was  in  my  case. 

3929.  But  you  think  that  ought  to  be  made  illegal  ? 
Over  2  /. 
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3930.  People  are  not  able,  you  think,  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

'i  hey  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  there  are  many  people  in 
my  class  of  trade  who  get  a  little  bit  of  u  ood  and  manufacture  an  article,  and 
take  it  to  a  house  and  sell  it,  and  perhaps  get  an  order  for  two. 

3931.  You  have  described  yourself  as  being  quite  independent  of  the  trade; 
why  did  you  not  ask  for  a  written  agreement  ? 

I  asked  in  the  first  case,  and  then  I  became  somewhat  lax,  having  faith  in  the 
firm  of  Maple  and  Company. 

3932.  Lord  MonkswelL]  About  this  county  court  action,  I  suppose  it  was  a 
case  of  your  oath  ag-dnst  the  foreman's  oath,  or  that  of  some  person  employed 
by  Mr.  Maple? 

No,  there  was  no  swearing  at  all  in  the  matter,  except  my  oath.  They 
employed  a  counsel,  and  he  quoted  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it,  is 
necessary  to  have  a  written  order  over  15/.;  that  if  you  have  not  a  written 
order  you  can  repudiate  it ;  I  was  non-suited.  The  judge  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  decision,  but  that  was  an  end,  of  course,  to  the  matter.  Of  course  I  never 
went  to  Messrs.  Maple  for  any  more  work,  nor  did  anything  more  for  them. 

3933.  Lord  Thring.]  One  or  two  further  questions  :  You  brought  an  action 
you  say,  against  Messrs.  Maple,  for  how  much? 

£.28. 

3934.  When  was  that  action  brought  ? 
Some  years  ago. 

3935.  Cannot  you  tell  us  the  date  ? 

I  cannot ;  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  should  think. 

3936.  And  in  what  court  was  it  brought  ? 
The  Bloomsbury  County  Court. 

3937.  Who  was  the  judge  r 

1  really  cannot  tell  you.    The  case  is  reported. 

3938.  Where  is  it  reported  ? 

I  believe,  in  a  paper  called  the  "  Cabinet  Maker"  or  "Upholsterer''  of  that 
period. 

3939.  Can  you  send  us  a  copy  of  it? 
i  will  endeavour  to  get  it. 

3940.  But  you  cannot  recollect  the  year  even? 
Not  at  the  present  moment. 

3941.  And  you  say  you  were  nonsuited  ? 
1  was  nonsuited. 

3942.  On  the  ground  that  there  was  no  written  contract  ? 

That  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract  for  an  amount  exceeding 
157. 

3943.  You  were  nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  you  had  not  got  such  a 
contract  ? 

Yes. 

3944.  Then,  in  other  words,  he  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Fraud  ? 
1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  that. 

3045.  You  can  furnish  us  with  the  report  r 
l"can  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  get  it. 

3946.  At  all  events,  you  will  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  exact  date  ? 
As  near  as  possible,  the  year  and  the  month. 

3947.  Can 
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3947.  Can  you  refer  to  the  records  of  the  court  ? 

I  will  refer  to  the  records  of  the  court  and  see  if  I  can  get  it  from  there.  I 
may  say  that  they  did  not  dispute  giving  the  order,  or  oiiject  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  they  relied  on  the  statute,  that  it  was  over 
a  certain  amount. 

3048.  Ihey  relied  on  the  technical  point,  that  there  was  no  written  agree- 
ment ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered.  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  5th  of  June, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Bie  Martis,  5^  Jiinii  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canteebury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  or  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


MYOR  WILCHINSKI,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn :  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

3949.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  trade  ? 
Ladies'  tailor. 

39.50.  Are  you  an  employer  of  labour  yourself  ? 

Not  exactly ;  I  would  be  called  a  master  man.  I  take  work  from  a  large 
firm  and  make  it  at  home  myself  with  the  aid  of  my  wife. 

3951.  You  do  not  employ  any  workmen  under  you? 

No ;  only  a  little  girl  that  runs  errands ;  she  takes  the  work  to  and  from  the 
place  1  work  for. 

3952.  Do  you  work  for  any  special  firm? 
Yes,  I  do. 

3953.  And  do  you  take  work  for  individuals;  do  you  execute  private  orders? 
iNo,  none  at  all. 

395^.  Y^'ou  understand  what  is  generally  known  as  the  sweating  system  ? 
I  understand  what  is  generally  known  by  it,  but  my  definition  would  be  some- 
what different. 

3955.  Will  you  let  us  have  it? 

My  definition  of  a  sweater  would  be  a  person  that  lives  on  the  labour  of  other 
pi  rsons  ;  whether  he  takes  work  and  sub-contracts  that  work,  or  whether  by 
any  other  means  he  manages  to  live  without  working,  I  call  that  person  a 
sweater.  The  phice  I  am  working  for  at  present  I  would  rather  wish  to  name 
last,  because  it  may  be  the  cause  of  my  being  not  actually  ruined,  but  for  the 
season.    It  is  the  worst  one. 

3956.  You  need  not  give  the  name  of  the  firm  unless  you  wish  it  ? 

Thank  you,  my  Lord.  1  wish,  first  of  all,  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
a  statement  I  read  in  a  paper,  that  Poole  the  tailor  had  discontinued  sweating. 
That  is  not  the  fact,  because  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  man  who  gets 
work  out  from  Poole's,  and  they  well  know  that  he  sweats  people  under  him  to 
do  this  work,  pays  them  very  much  less  than  he  actually  gets ;  and  this  man  is 
doing  a  thriving  business,  and  his  name  is  Vantini,  and  he  lives  in  Gerrard- 
street,  Sohu.  (He  will  not  deny  any  of  these  statements,  because  they  are  very 
much  under  what  is  actually  the  case).  From  Poole's,  his  best  firm,  where  they 
make  the  best  class  of  work,  he  gets  gentlemen's  trousers  to  make. 

(50.)  3  c  4  3957.  Is 
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3957-  Is  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
Yes. 

3958.  You  know  him  ? 

Yes;  and  he  gets  trousers  to  make  from  there,  20,  30,  or  more  pairs  a  week, 
besides  as  many  from  other  firms  tliat  do  not  pay  as  well.  He  gives  these  out 
to  women  whom  he  employs  011  his  premises  to  make  f)iece\vork ;  and  for  a 
pair  of  trousers  that  he  would  get  5  6d.  for,  tweed  trousers,  summer  trcusers, 
he  would  pay  a  young  woman  to  put  in  the  best  part  of  the  work,  I  s.  or 
1  s.  3d.;  1  believe.  1  s.  3  d.  is  the  price  of  Poole's  trousers.  He  would  add  to 
that  the  labour  of  a  man  who  would  press  all  these  trousers,  and  shrink  them 
into  shape.  A  young  man  who  has  left  there  I  could  easily  get  to  c^me  here ; 
he  would  get  no  more  than  a  pound  a  week,  workin^^  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  eight  o'clock,  and  sometimes  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  because 
they  were  busy.  I  have  known  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  come  here,  who  worked  there,  and  has  taken  as  much  as  28  s.  of  a 
Saturday  lor  her  week's  work;  but  that  week's  work  consisted  of  80  hours; 
and  so  on.  And  extras  that  he  gets  paid  for  from  the  shops  he  does  not  pay 
his  piece-workers  for.  If  he  has  to  make  a  pair  of  trousers  for  trying  on,  for 
which  he  gets  paid,  he  does  not,  or  did  not  up  till  very  recently,  pay  the  piece- 
workers. 

3959.  How  do  you  mean  he  did  not  pay  them  ? 

Because  they  got  for  a  pair  of  trowsers  1  3  d.,  and  if  they  had  to  baste 
these  trousers  to  try  on,  they  did  not  get  e.xtra  for  tliis  extra  work,  but  they 
got  these  same  trousers  back  afterwards  to  finish.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  Mr.  Vantini  and  Poole's.  And  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  since  this 
sweating  agitation  has  been  carried  on,  not  because  of  its  being  carried  on 
(I  do  not  suppose  that),  but  since  it  has  been  carried  on,  strange  to  say,  that 
Poole's  have  reduced  the  number  of  garments  given  out  each  week  to  sweaters, 
and  have  instead  taken  premises  where  they  fit  up  their  own  workshops,  and 
employ  men  who  get  the  work  direct. 

3960.  '1  hat  man  Vantini,  I  suppose,  works  in  a  large  workshop  ? 

He  does  not  work  himself,  besides  walking  about  and  bossing  the  girls  he 
has  in  his  employ. 

3961 .  Does  he  put  out  any  work  ? 

No,  he  does  not  put  any  work  out.  He  has  lately  bought  a  pressing  machine, 
which  helps  the  man  considerably  wb  >  presses  the  trousers.  Of  course  it  does 
away  with  a  lot  of  the  labour  that  would  require  to  be  done  by  men.  And  the 
system  under  which  he  gets  people  enough  into  his  employ  is  very  simple.  He 
will  put  a  bill  in  a  shop  window,  advertise,  so  to  speak,  that  he  wants  girls  to 
learn  the  trade  ;  but  these  girls  when  they  get  there  are  not  taught  the  trade  by 
him  or  anybody  paid  by  him  in  his  time,  but  they  are  taught  by  the  other 
piece-workers,  who  have  to  lose  their  own  time  to  teach  tliese  girls;  and  these 
girls  later  on  compete  with  the  others  and  bring  the  prices  down;  girls  getting 
for  this  5  s.  a  week,  and  when  they  are  a  little  faster  6  s.  or  7  s.  a  week. 

3962.  Do  you  mean  that  the  piece-workers  are  obliged  to  teach  them? 

'1  hey  are  not  compelled,  but  if  they  did  not  they  would  be  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  by  the  employer,  and  their  work  would  be  curtailed,  and  they  would 
lose  by  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  Mr.  Vantini  and  Poole's  ;  l)ut  as  I 
am  a  ladies'  tailor,  I  will  call  your  attention,  please,  to  the  effect  of  the  sweating 
system  as  it  is  carried  on  by  one  of  the  so-called  greatest  and  finest  ladies'  tailors 
in  the  world,  Redferns,  who  have  branch  establishments  in  New  York  (where  I 
have  worked),  and  in  London,  in  Conduit-street ;  Cowes,  hie  of  Wight  ;  Paris, 
and  other  places,  I  believe;  also  in  America,  at  one  of  the  seaside  places  in  the 
summer;  I  think  it  is  Rhode  Island. 

3963.  Is  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Redfern  peculiar  r 

Yes,  very  peculiar,  because  it  is  a  deceitful  system  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  ladies,  and  most  of  the  aristocratic  ladies,  deal  with  Mr.  Redfern,  hardly 
any  other  ;  most  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and 
princesses. 

3964.  That 
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3964.  That  \A  ould  not  make  any  difference  to  the  system  ;  I  asked,  whether 
lie  did  his  work  differently,  or  he  got  it  done  differently  from  others  in  the  same 
trade  ? 

Yes,  the  system  under  which  it  is  carried  on  is  this  :  A  ladv  going  to  order  a 
costume  or  hubit  understands,  I  believe,  that  these  are  tailor-made  ;  but  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  tliat  a  tailor  never  touches  a  bodice  that  is  made  by  Redfern's  ;  he 
never  sees  it.  Ladies  should  first  of  all  find  out  when  they  want  a  tailor-made 
garment  whether  it  is  made  by  men  or  women,  because  these  women  c<mpete 
with  the  men. 

396.5.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  made? 

The  dress  bodices  in  a  good  firm  like  Curtis,  of  Sackville-street,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  made  by  men,  because  they  require  much  skill  and 
taste  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  dress  bodices  as  made  by  Redfern,  all  the  braiding 
that  used  to  be  done  by  men,  and  is  done  by  them  now  in  good  firms,  is  done  now 
by  girls,  some  of  them  making  from  85.  a  week  up  to  1  making  ladies'  dress 
bodict  s  which  are  supposed  to  be  made  by  tailors,  of  course.  The  same  system 
is  carried  on  by  Dore,  of  George- street,  Hanover-square;  he  does  exactly  the 
same  thing;  and  besides  that,  Dore  has  habitually  employed  a  sweater  by  the 
name  of  Solomons  who  lives  now  in  Percy-street  Tottenham  Court-road  ;  he  has 
employed  him  during  the  last  1 1  years,  and  gives  him  out  the  ladies'  work,  except 
the  dress  bodices,  which  he  has  made  on  the  premises  by  girls  much  cheaper.  He 
gives  out  jackets,  ulsters,  and  habits  to  Solomons,  and  Solomons  goes  down  to 
Whitechaoel,  when  he  has  a  rush  of  work,  and  gets  people  who  have  just  landed, 
to  cmie  and  work  for  him  very  very  long  hours  for  very  little  money.  I  have 
worked  for  Solomons  myself;  I  learned  my  trade  there,  at  least  some  of  it. 

39f)6.  About  those  bodices,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  inftrior  to  the 
bodices  made  by  men  ? 

Much  inferior  ;  there  is  no  style  in  them.  One  of  these  bodices  made  by  a 
girl,  if  vou  pick  it  up,  will  fall  like  a  piece  of  rag  ;  there  is  no  form  or  substance, 
or  shape,  or  anything  in  it;  it  simply  fits  the  lady,  and  that  is  all. 

3967.  Your  contention  is  that  it  is  pretended  that  these  bodices  are  made  by 
men,  and  that  the  same  price  is  charged  for  them  as  if  they  were  made  by 
men  ? 

j      Yes,  or  much  more. 

3968.  But  that  they  are  made  by  girls,  and  are  of  inferior  workmanship  ? 
Yes. 

3969.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Are  these  bodices  made  of  cloth  ? 

Yes,  cloth  and  other  substances.  With  regard  to  riding  habit  bodices,  up  to 
now  women  have  not  been  found  to  make  these  in  a  way  to  fit  the  ladies  that 
wear  them  ;  and  I  contend  that  these  girls  are  not  to  blame,  but  Redfern  him- 
self is  to  blame  for  wanting  to  make  a  bigger  profit  out  of  Ids  work  than  he 
would  be  able  tu  make  if  he  employed  men.  I  contend  that  Hedfern  and  these 
biof  shopkeepers  are  to  blame  for  not  employing  men  in  preference  to  girls  ;  and 
these  gills  ai  e  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  skilled  ladies'  tailors  of  London,  who 
are  then  forced  to  go  and  work  for  sweaters,  because  they  cannot  get  work  at 
I  prices  to  keep  them  in  good  shops,  so-called.  The  system  is  carried  on  now  by 
'  another  tailor  well  known  to  most  gentlemen  present,  I  am  sure,  as  the  "  Ulster 
House,"  Benjamin's,  opposite  Redfern's,  in  Conduit-street.  The  Ulster  House 
people  have  been  habitually  during  the  last  12  or  14  years  employing  a  man 
named  Goldberg,  who  lives  in  Whitechapel,  I  believe  it  is  Brick-lane  ;  and  this 
Goldberg  does  not  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  does  not  employ  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ul-ter  House ;  and  I  contend  that  these  people,  good 
tailors,  who  hve  all  round  Regent-street,  and  Piccadilly,  and  Bond-street,  and 
so  on,  because  good  tailors'  shops  are  there,  must  of  necessity  find  very  little 
employment  in  the  good  season,  none  at  all  in  the  bad  season. 

3  70.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  exists  because  the  work 
is  put  out  to  people  in  Whtechapel  ? 

Yes  ;  and  Mr,  Benjamin  knows  full  well  that  the  work  is  being  made  in 

"Whitechapel, 
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Whitechapel,  and  that  men  in  the  West  End  require  this  work  ;  are  in  need  of 
this  work. 

3971.  I  suppose  that  begets  the  work  done  cheaper  by  getting- it  done  in 
Whitechapel  ? 

I  expect  S3.  Mr,  Goldberg  woukl,  I  expect,  kick  very  much  if  you  asked 
him  to  show  tlie  log.  Tiie  work  made  is  mostly  garments,  homespun 
garments,  and  ulsters  of  various  titles,  which  Mr.  Benj:imin  lias  given  them  for 
shooting,  driving,  riding,  and  so  on,  are  made  in  Whitechapel.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that,  during  the  Jews  holidays,  especially  the  holiday  that  comes  in  the 
month  of  September  generally,  the  holidays  that  begin  at  the  "Feast  of 
Flowers,"  and  go  on  through  the  Jewish  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement,  Mr. 
Benjamin  habitually  puts  a  bill  in  his  window  tor  good  tailors,  and  uses  them 
for  this  short  time,  till  Mr.  Goldberg  ;ind  these  people  have  got  over  their 
holidays  or  holy-days,  and  then  he  humbugs  them  with  the  work  till  they  are 
glad  to  leave.  He  has  done  tliat  to  me.  He  tells  them  when  they  come 
one  day,  "There  is  nothing  ready;  come  tliis  evening";  and  then  in  the 
evening  he  says,  "  Come  to-morrow,"  and  then  the  man  does  not  go  any  more. 
Every  year  he  does  that. 

3972.  Chairman.']  You  mean  that  when  the  Jews  who  are  employed  by 
Mr.  Goldberg  are  not  working,  on  account  of  their  holy-days,  then  Mr.  Benjamin 
gets  in  Christian  tailors  to  work  for  him  ? 

Yes. 

3973.  And  afterwards  you  say  he  "  humbugs"  them  ? 

Yes,  afterwards  he  humbugs  them  ;  that  is  the  tailors'  phrase. 

•3974.  Lord  Thring.]  He  dismisses  tliem,  you  mean  ? 

No,  that  would  be  too  lionest ;  he  tells  them  to  come  for  work  next  day,  and 
then  tells  them  to  come  another  day. 

3975.  Chairman.]  Why  does  he  not  dismiss  them  ? 

He  is  afraid  the  men  would  make  a  row  it' he  told  them  straight  out,  "  I  do 
not  want  you  any  more." 

3976.  He  makes  excuses,  you  mean  ? 

Yes.  There  is  another  shop  in  Regent-street,  Fisher  and  Son,  where  I  was 
working.  He  is  in  the  habit,  or  he  was  up  till  lately  (there  is  a  new  system 
since  ,  of  employing  foreigners,  mostly  Frenchmen. 

3977.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  lately  "  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago.  The  workmen  he  had  on  the  premises,  a  few  Englishmen 
among  them,  feeling  that  the  prices  paid  were  not  sufficient,  sent  in  a  deputation 
with  a  list  of  prices  of  their  own,  which  were  a  reasonable  list  of  prices  according 
to  their  idea,  much  below  the  first-class  prices,  and  they  asked  Mr.  Fisher  to 
p,iy  them  these  prices.  Mr.  Fisher  consented  to  pay  them  this  price,  but  began 
then,  not  boldly  to  tell  them  he  would  not  pay  thern  and  that  they  could  go,  but 
began  again  to  humbug  them,  as  1  call  it ;  I  do  not  know  what  other  phrase  to 
use  ;  till  they  one  by  one  went  away  and  lefc  him. 

3978.  They  were  piece-workers,  I  suppose  r 

All  piece-workers.  Since  that  he  has  instituted  another  system  where  he 
sweats  own  his  own  premises,  and  keeps  a  Jew  to  manage  the  rest  of  the  work- 
people on  the  premises  ;  and  this  same  Jew  was  one  of  the  very  men  who,  as 
they  called  it  at  the  time,  struck  against  the  low  prices  that,  were  paid ;  he  has 
been  brought  back  somehow,  or  went  back,  or  offered  himself. 

3979.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  he  has  commenced 
sweating  on  his  own  premises  r 

A  jacket  or  a  bodice  that  he  used  to  pay  a  man  15  5.  for  making  he  does  not 
give  to  a  man  to  make  now,  but  he  will  give  the  work  to  this  Mr.  Simon  to  see 
that  others  make  it  in  different  parts,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  reduced. 

3980.  Instead  of  dealing  directly  with  the  workman  he  employs  an  inter- 
mediary, a  foreman,  you  mean  ? 

You  may  call  him  his  foreman  or  manager. 

3981.  And 
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3981.  And  he  gives  him  the  price  of  the  article  r 

No  ;  he  pays  Simon  weekly  for  the  management  of  the  room.  The  job  does 
not  cost  Mr.  Fisher  so  much  now. 

3082.  The  jacket  is  made  cheaper  because  it  is  sub-divided  among  a  number 
of  people  ? 

Yes,  to  the  detriment  of  skilled  hidies'  tailors,  who  are  walking  round 
Regent's -street  looking  for  work.  Mr,  Fisher,  junior,  himself  asked  me  to  go 
in  the  l)iisy  time  and  find  him  some  men  from  anywhere,  to  cajole  them  from 
other  places  if  necessary,  but  bring  him  some  men  to  work,  and  if  they  were 
good  men  he  woukl  pay  me  at  the  I'ate  of  four  shillings  for  each  roan  that  I 
brouuht,  for  my  loss  of  time.  1  asked  him  to  pay  me  half  a  days's  wages  and 
I  would  go  and  find  somebody  if  I  could:  but  he  would  not  do  that,  because 
he  s:dd  I  might  go  and  not  use  the  time  in  looking  for  men. 

393j.  Did  you  find  him  any  men  ? 

One  man  ;  and  he  said  after  the  man  had  worked  a  few  days  the  man  was 
not  any  good  ;  so  he  did  not  give  me  the  four  shillings;  he  said  he  would  give 
me  two  shillings,  but  he  has  not  yet  given  it  to  me.  He  asked  another  man,  a 
brother-in-law  of  mine,  who  would  be  glad  to  give  evidence.  He  asked  another 
man,  a  Frenchman,  to  si  nd  Mord  10  his  comrades  at  Paris,  that  they  could  get 
work  in  Regent's-strcet,  and  he  would  pay  the  expenses  over. 

3984.  Did  he  send  them  word? 

He  did  not  do  so  directly.  Of  course  he  was  rather  ashamed  that  the  other 
men  should  know  anything  of  it;  but  he  did  it  about  among  liis  comrades 
in  London,  and  they  did  come  over  through  his  instrumentality,  many  of  them 
not  ladies'  tailors  at  all,  but  simply  tailors  who  could  sew,  and  the  rest  of  us 
taught  them  little  things,  and  they  got  on;  and  when  I  was  at  Fisher's  ([  left 
there  about  18  months  ago,  or  a  little  more),  I  was  the  only  Englishman  there; 
he  could  not  get  any  others;  they  would  not  make  the  work  the  way  he  wanted 
it  for  that  price. 

398.5.  What  were  the  nationalities  of  the  people  there? 
French,  Polish,  and  Russian. 

3986.  Do  you  mean  Polish  Jews  and  Russian  Jews  r 

They  did  not  happen  to  be  Jews  ;  the  Frenchmen  were  not  Jews,  none  of  them. 
I  have  been  in  the  trade  some  tim.e  and  have  worked  with  ma  ly  nationalities. 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  do  not  find  a  Russian  Christian  or  Ca'holic  a  tailor; 
they  are  neaily  all  Jews.  There  is  another  firm  in  Conduit-srreet,  of  the  name 
of  Marcus.  This  Marcus  opened  an  establishment  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  of  the  Ulster  House,  he  having  sweated  foi'  Mr.  Benjamin  himself. 
I  worked  f  >r  hiui  at  the  time  Mr.  Marcus  did,  and  I  remember  the  dav  \/hen 
Mr.  Marcus,  who  now  owns  a  shop,  landed  in  London,  a  greener  from  Poland, 
and  I  have  followed  his  career  up,  and  now  he  keeps  a  shop,  and  he  was  a 
sweater  for  Btnjamin  of  Ulster  House,  and  other  firms;  and  on  his  gains,  on 
the  money  that  he  had  not  paid  his  workpeople,  on  the  unpaid  labour  of  his 
workpeople,  he  has  now  a  shop  in  Conduit-street.  He  employs  on  hidies'  work 
mostly  his  I'ellow  countrymen,  Jews  and  Poles. 

39S7.  What  do  you  mean  by  Jews  and  Poles,  Polish  Jews  f 
Yes,  Pohsh  Jews.  There  is  hardly  ever  to  be  found  in  his  workshop  an 
Englishmen  ;  and  when  he  is  fonnil  there,  it  is  in  a  very  bad  time  of  year, 
when  he  cannot  get  anything  better.  He  does  not  give  the  work  out ;  he  has 
it  all  made  in  the  back  (jf  his  premises,  in  a  yard  at  the  back  of  Conduit-street. 
He  pays  them  prices,  some  of  them  working  piece-work,  much  below  the  price 
he  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  prices  he  charges  the  ladies,  and  much  below  the 
prices  paid  by  other  firms. 

3988.  Does  he  employ  men  only  ? 

No,  as  maoy  women  as  men.  Some  of  them  are  cleverer  than  the  men,  and 
can  work  faster- 


3980.  Do  you  complain  of  a  man  employing  women  if  they  do  it  faster  and 
cleverer  ? 
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No,  I  do  not  complain  of  that ;  I  should  rather  wish  to  see  every  woman  that 
can  work,  and  do  the  same  work  as  a  man,  get  paid  exactly  the  same  ;  but  the 
women  can  li\  e  much  cheaper,  because  they  no  not  look  for  the  luxuries,  so 
called,  of  men, — beer,  tobacco,  and  so  on ;  they  can  live  cheaper,  and  they  are 
forced  to  work  cheaper  ;  wages  always  go  down  to  the  subsistence  point,  as  we 
are  told  by  all  the  political  economists,  and  the  women  are  used  against  the 
men,  especially  by  unscrupulous  shopkeepers,  mostly  to  be  found  among  the 
Jews,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

39C)0.  You  said  just  now  that  the  bodices  made  by  women  were  not  as 
well  made  as  the  bodices  made  by  men ;  now  you  tell  the  Committee  that  a 
great  number  of  these  women  are  more  skilful  thm  the  men? 

Yes,  but  they  do  not  make  the  bodices ;  they  make  the  button-holes  in 
them,  and  they  make  them  about  four  times  as  fast  as  the  men,  and  consequently 
get  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  price.  If  I  worked  fast  I  could  make  six  button- 
holes in  an  hour,  but  I  know  women  who  could  make  18  and  20  ;  and  he  would 
not  offer  me  a  guinea  a  w  ec  k ;  he  would  have  to  give  me  at  the  least  5  s.  or  6  s. 
a  day;  but  he  would  get  these  women  to  work  at  3*.  or  4*.  aday,  at  this 
branch.  Some  of  them  are  very  fast  and  very  clever.  This  Marcus,  as  I  said, 
sweated  himself  lor  Benjamin  ;  Fishei',  in  Regent-street,  who  has  now  got  two 
big  shops  there,  sweated  himself  for  Nicoll  years  ago;  Phillifjs,  in  Regent- 
street,  in  the  Quadrant,  sweated  himself  lor  Nicoll  years  iigo,  and  out  of  the 
proceeds  he  has  got  the  business  he  has  now;  and  I  contend  also  that  this 
sweating  system,  in  which  you  have  young  girls  working  witli  men  t>f  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  conduces  to  their  being,  later  on, 
(and  they  are  mostly,  to  my  ctrtain  knowledge)  prostitutes.  Most  of  the  youni» 
English  girls  whom  we  can  tee  in  ihe  Strand  and  Oxford-street  every  night,  are, 
or  have  been,  tailoresses,  and  the  conditions  conduce  to  that  effect.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  the  tailors  round  Broad-sti  eet  (that  is  the  coloriy),  Golden-square,  all 
the  tailors  that  woik  lor  the  Regent-street  shops,  that  their  young  girls  are  so; 
and  if  they  are  not  so,  they  are  drunkards  ;  it  is  well  known,  for  they  have 
great  trouble  to  get  the  women  to  come  in  to  work  on  a  Monday.  The  reason 
I  left  a  shop  \\heie  1  was  working  by  myself,  Scott  Adie,  in  Kegent-street  (there 
is  no  sweating  carried  on  there  ;  he  has  a  foreman  on  the  prtmises  who  gives 
the  work  out  to  the  men  who  make  it  all  by  themselves  now)  was  because  1 
could  not  make  a  living.  I  earned  on  an  average  for  a  year  less  than  30  .y.  a 
week  ;  and  to  pay  9  a  week  that  I  was  paying,  and  keep  myself,  and  wife,  dnd 
four  cliildren,  was  almost  an  impossible  task.  lam  myselt  temperate  and  do 
not  smoke. 

3091.  That  is  the  reason  you  left  it ;  no  sweating  was  going  on  there;  I  do 
not  sc  e  what  that  has  to  do  with  sweating  ? 

ihe  reason  why  I  am  working  now  by  myself  at  hon-e  is  that  I  could  not 
make  a  living  at  Scott  Adie's,  and  I  am  working  at  home,  and  will  soon,  if  I  am 
successful,  develoj)  into  a  sweater  myself ;  I  cannot  help  myself;  I  am  either 
obliged  to  jio  and  work  for  a  sweater  or  take  work  from  a  shop  and  get  people 
to  come  and  w  ork  for  me,  and  become  a  sweater  myself.  1  am  very  sorry,  that 
is  the  tact ;  I  am  obliged  either  to  sweat  or  be  sweated,  unless  I  am  content  to 
w  ork  tor  less  than  1  can  live  on,  in  one  of  the  good  shops,  where  men  do  not 
earn  enough  to  keep  them  ;  not  the  majority;  there  are  some  skilful  ones  who 
do  earn  good  wages. 

3992.  Are  you  a  native-born  Englishman? 

1  was  born  in  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  of  Polish  parents. 

3993.  Have  you  worked  in  London  all  your  hfe  ? 

Yes,  except  that  1  \\as  in  New  York  two  years  out  of  that  time. 

3994.  Why  did  you  go  there? 

I  was  working  for  a  sweater  here,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wingard,  who  worked 
me  so  long,  so  haid,  that  I  was  discontented,  and  thought  I  would  emigrate  to 
better  my  condition.  ' 

3995.  How 
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3995.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 
1  was  there  two  years. 

3696.  Did  you  better  your  condition  there  ? 

From  a  money  point  of  view  I  did,  but  I  could  not  stand  their  weather  there ; 
it  would  have  killed  me  if  I  had  stayed  there  much  longer ;  their  summer  was 
too  hi)t  and  their  winter  too  cold  for  me,  a  Londoner,  and  I  came  back  because 
I  was  afraid  that  I  or  my  wife  or  children  would  die  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

3997.  About  these  tailor-made  bodices,  or  rather  the  bodices  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  tailor-made  and  are  made  by  women,  you  say  they  are  not  so  well 
made  by  women? 

No,  not  so  well  made. 

3998.  But  you  said  that  certain  parts  of  the  work,  like  button  holes,  are 
better  made  by  women  ? 

No,  not  better  ;  faster,  much  quicker. 

3909.  Is  that  work  as  well  done  bv  men  ? 
Yes. 

4000.  Will  you  explain  how  a  bodice  is  m.ade ;  what  part  of  it  is  done  by 
men,  and  what  part  by  women  r 

Generally  speaking  the  skilful  part  is  done  by  men. 

4001 .  What  is  the  skilful  part  ? 

Puiting  the  bodice  together  properly,  so  that  it  does  not  twist,  and  that  the 
seams  of  the  back  go  straight;  that  requires  a  little  skill;  and  then  shaping  the 
collar  ;  thut  is  the  most  particular  part.  When  a  lady  has  a  little  collar  like  that 
on  a  riding  habit  it  requires  some  skill  to  make  a  little  collar  and  turn,  and  the 
men  put  in  the  canvas  in  the  bodice  or  jacket,  French  canvas  put  inside  to 
make  it  ?olid,  stiff,  substantial ;  it  must  be  put  in  very  skilfully  to  look  nice  and 
fit,  and  then  they  turn  in  all  the  edges  and  make  the  pockets ;  and  then,  after- 
wards, it  is  given  to  a  girl  who  will  put  on  tape  on  the  seams  for  the  whalebones 
to  go  in,  and  the  lining  in  most  cases  is  put  in  by  men  ;  it  can  be  done  by 
women.  The  lining  is  tacked  in  by  women,  and  the  lining  is  felled,  sewn  all 
round.  If  there  was  a  girl  working  in  a  room  they  would  not  give  that  to  a  man 
to  do  ;  the  girl  would  do  it,  and  all  the  other  kind  of"  sewing  like,  and  do  the 
padding. 

4001*.  That  would  be  an  ordinary  tailor-made  bodice,  made  in  that  way, 
partly  by  men  and  partly  bv  women  ? 
Yes. 

4002.  And  what  you  say  is^  that  a  number  of  bodices  that  are  called  tailor- 
made,  are  made  entirely  by  women  ? 

Yes. 

4003.  You  say  that  those  are  inferior  ? 
Yes,  the  workmanship. 

4004.  Do  not  the  customers  who  buy  them  find  out  that  they  are  inferior  ? 
They  have  not  found  out  up  till  now  that  they  are  inferior. 

4005.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? 

This  has  been  going  on,  I  should  say,  for  10  or  12  years. 

4006.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ladies  who  buy  these  goods  have  not  found  out 
in  10  or  12  years  that  the  articles  are  not  as  well  made  as  they  used  to  be? 

No. 

4007.  And  yet  you  contend  they  are  not  nearly  so  well  made  ? 

Not  at  all ;  if  you  were  to  ask  a  lady,  she  would  tell  you  she  would  prefer  a 
tailor-made  jacket ;  that  is  why  she  goes  to  Redfern  in  preference  to  a  dress- 
maker's, but  they  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  she  does  not  know  that. 
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4008.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  10  or  12  years  ago  these  bodices  were 
made  by  men  ? 

Yes. 

4009.  And  were  much  superior  to  those  now  made  by  women  ? 
■Yes. 

4010.  But  ar  the  same  time  you  say  that  the  ladies  who  buy  these  things 
have  not  found  that  out? 

They  appear  to  me  not  to  have  found  it  out,  else  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
patronise  tlie  houses  that  they  do, 

4011.  You  say  that  there  is  a  marked  inferiority,  but  that  nobody  has  found 
it  out  ? 

1  cannot  say  nobody  ;  many  ladies  have  objected  to  dresses  that  have  been 
made  by  women,  and  have  consequently  gone  to  tailors  to  get  tailor-made 
dresses  ;  especially  there  is  Curtis'  in  Sackville-street,  that  employs  only  men, 
and  they  make  all  the  bodices,  every  stitch  themselves,  and  I  believe  his  cus- 
tomers think  that  they  have  got  a  very  superior  article. 

4012.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  bodice 
that  was  entirely  made  by  a  tailor  and  a  bodice  that  was  made  entirely  by 
women  ? 

Yes. 

4013.  Earl  of  Onslow. ~\  With  regard,  first  of  all,  to  the  evidence  that  you 
gave  about  Messrs.  Poole,  we  had  some  evidence  on  the  same  subject  at  the 
last  s-itting  of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Lyons  said,  in  answer  to  Quesiion  360.5, 
that  "up  till  recently  they  did  em[)loy  out-door  sweaters,  but  Mr.  Poole  himself 
was  not  aware  of  it,  though  the  foreman  was,  but  the  men  working  in  that 
firm  are  members  of  the  amalLiamated  tailors,  and  they  petitioned  Mr.  Poole, 
and  he  said,  'I  will  take  it  into  consideration,'  \>  hich  he  did,  and  I  do  not 
tiiink  he  is  giving  the  work  out  to  sweaters  now  ;"  do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

No,  that  is  not  true  ;  he  is  giving  work  out  to  sweaters  now,  but  not  to  such 
an  ext(  nt,  because  he  has  many  men  working  for  him  with  their  wives  at  home 
who  have  been  working  for  the  firm  for  3^ears,  and  the  men  could  not  go  to 
work  inside,  and  he  gets  v\ork  at  home  to  make;  1  do  not  know  whether  you 
call  that  sweating ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  the  habit  of  Poole's  foreman  now  to 
give  out  to  so  many  garments  as  would  enable  anybody  to  sweat  on  it 

4014.  Your  definition  of  a  sweater  is  a  man  that  gives  the  work  out ;  puts  it 
out  to  other  people  ;  but  that  definition  woidd  not  apply,  would  it,  to  women 
directly  employed  bv  Messrs.  Poole,  and  taking  the  work  to  tlieir  own  liome? 

T  here  are  so  many  (iifl'ereut  definitions  understood  by  difl^erent  people,  but 
the  word  itself  first  began  to  be  used  by  the  tailor  in  the  West  End  of  London 
when  some  of  the  shopkeepers,  finding  it  was  too  expensive  to  have  workshops 
on  their  own  premises,  gave  the  men  the  work  to  make  at  home ;  the  cost  of 
manufacture  was  thereby  greatl)^  decreased,  because  the  man  who  worked  at 
home  had  to  get  his  own  room,  light,  fuel,  and  machine. 

4015.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  system,  no  matter  what  name 
it  is  called  by,  which  would  involve  taking  away  from  these  women  the  work 
they  now  do  at  home,  and  dismissing  hands  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  a 
large  firm  like  Poole's  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Certainly  not. 

4016.  Where  do  the  girls  work  who  work  for  Messrs.  Redfern ;  in  their  own 
homes  ? 

No,  on  the  premises. 

4017.  And  you  object  to  these  girls  working  on  the  premises  ? 

No  ;  I  object  to  Mr.  Redlern  employing  these  girls  in  preference  to  men. 

4018.  Do  you  object  because  you  say  that  they  do  the  work  less  effectually  r 
No. 

4019.  Why 
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4019.  Why  do  you  object  ? 

Because  they  are  used  by  Mr.  Redfern  to  reduce  the  price  of  work  ;  they 
may  w  ork  more  efficiently  ;  that  is  not  my  objection. 

4020.  You  object  to  Messrs.  Bedfern  employing-  the  cheapest  labour  that  they 
can  find  ? 

Yes,  if  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  skilled  workmen. 

4021.  But,  I  suppose  that  anybody  going  into  Messrs.  Redfern's  shop  could 
see  tiiat  these  girls  were  working,  and  would  know  that  girls  were  employed  ? 

No  ;  there  is  a  commissionaire  who  stands  at  the  street  door,  and  he  will  not 
let  anybody  go  in. 

4OJ2.  And  you  say  that  Messrs.  Redfern  intentionally  mislead  their  cus- 
tome:  s,  and  make  them  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  men  ? 

^o  ;  I  do  not  state  whether  they  do  it  intentionally  or  not ;  but  all  I  contend 
is  that  they  do  it. 

4023.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  reason  that  ladies  go  to  have  their  clothes 
made  at,  a  tailor's  is  not  that  none  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  women,  but 
that  cutting  out  and  fitting  may  be  done  by  men  ? 

Yes,  but  that  is  really  not  so. 

4024.  Po  you  say  that  they  are  not  done  Iiy  men  ? 

Yes  ;  they  are  in  jackets,  ulsters,  and  habits,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  dress 
bodices  ;  the  ladies  themselves  will  testify  to  tliat. 

4025.  There  is  no  deceit  practised,  is  there,  if  the  ladies  themselves  are 
aware  of  it  r 

Bnt  the  ladies  themselves,  I  assume,  believe  that  men  make  these  things, 
because  when  they  give  tlieir  order  to  Redfern,  or  NicoU,  or  Fisher,  or  to 
Richards,  in  Kensington,  they  must  think  that  men  make  them  ;  but  they  really 
do  not  make  them,  not  the  dress  bodices. 

4026.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  deceived  in  that  the  garments  are  made 
up  by  women  ;  is  not  the  reason  that  they  go  to  tailors  in  order  that  they  may 
be  fittt  d  and  the  dress  cut  out  by  men  ? 

That  is  the  reason  they  go. 

4027.  -'^nd  that  is  done  in  the  case  of  everything  except  bodices,  I  under- 
stand ? 

Yes,  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  there  are  many  bodices  wliere  the  forewoman 
herself  cannot  get  on  with  them,  and  she  Ijas  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  foreman. 

4028.  Now  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  the  work  could  be  done  and  was  done 
much  cheaper  in  the  East  End,  in  Whitechapel,  than  it  would  be  done  by  the 
tailors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent-street  ? 

No. 

4029    What  did  you  say  ? 

That  there  is  a  tendency  towards  that ;  but  there  are  Jew  sweaters  and  others 
working  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent-street  making  the  garments  for  the 
same  price  as  the  men  in  Whitechapel,  and  they  are  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  pay  more  rent  than  the  men  in  Whitechapel. 

4030.  Do  you  say  it  is  purely  from  ill-feeling  towards  the  men  who  happen  to 
live  in  Regent-street  that  the  work  is  sent  to  Whitechapel  ? 

No. 

403 1 .  What  is  the  reason  ? 
Convenience. 

4032.  How  can  it  be  more  convenient  to  send  it  to  Whitechapel  ? 

There  are  many  Jew  sweaters  that  go  round  to  many  shops  in  the  busy  time 
and  ask  for  employment,  and  say  they  are  good  workmen  ;  and  many  of  them 
cannot  work  at  all ;  they  say  they  can  make  any  amount  of  garments  very 
nicely,  and  they  do  get  them  made  very  nicely  on  their  premises,  and  we  call 
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them  specials  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  a  shopkeeper  to  know 
that  he  has  got  a  man  who  "will  work  for  him  all  day  or  all  night,  or  all  Sunday 
or  on  a  holiday.  Many  firms  will  refuse  an  order  if  a  gentleman  or  lady  is 
going  away,  and  wants  a  thing  promised  very  quickly  ;  but  these  firms  that  have 
specials  will  take  them,  and  they  will  work  all  day  and  all  night  with  the  aid  of 
their  wives  ;  and  I  have  worked  myself  all  day  on  Sunday  for  Dore  on  his 
premises,  within  seven  or  eight  doors  of  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover-square. 

4033.  Then  although  they,  do  they  not,  take  the  work  cheaper  than  the 
tailors  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Regent-street,  they  would  take  it  under  more 
onerous  condiiions  r 

They  do  take  it  cheaper  too. 

4034.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  there  was  a 
very  great  demand  for  coat  hands  ;  tailoring  hands  ? 

Yes,  there  is  now  in  ladies'  tailoi'ing. 

4035.  Aiid  at  that  time  the  master  tailors  have  to  pay  what  price  they  can  ; 
■'hey  are  obliged  to  pay  the  price  that  is  asked  ? 

No. 

4036.  Then  what  is  the  difference  uetween  the  slack  time  and  the  busy  time? 
Only  that  in  the  busy  time  they  give  you  more  work  to  do  ;  they  make  you 

work  longer  hours. 

4037.  Of  course  they  earn  more  wages  when  they  work  those  longer  hours? 
Yes,  certainly. 

4038.  Cannot  the  busy  time  be,  to  some  extt  nt,  set  off  against  the  slack 
time  ? 

To  a  very  little  extent,  unless  you  are  a  sweater  ;  the  workers  themselves  are 
no  better  otf.  When  1  worked  by  myself,  when  I  was  not  helped  by  anybody 
and  only  got  what  I  earned  myself,  I  was  never  able  to  keep  myself  in  the  slack 
time  v\ith  the  savings  of  the  busy  time. 

4039.  And  is  that  the  case  generally  throughout  the  year  ? 
Yes,  it  is  with  the  West  End  tailors. 

4040.  Then  however  great  the  demand  may  be  it  does  not  materially  raise  the 
price  given  for  their  work  ? 

No,  it  does  not  raise  the  price  per  garment. 

4041.  Vou  made  what  I  thought  rather  a  sweeping  accusation,  which  I  should 
like  you  to  explain.  You  said,  speaking  of  the  girls  employed  in  the  tailoring 
trade,  that  most  of  them  either  led  an  immoral  life  or  were  drunkards.  Now 
I  can  understand  ihaf  if  a  girl  eains  very  low  wages  she  may  seek  to  increase 
her  wages  by  leading  an  immoral  life;  but  1  do  not  see  how  you  make  out  that 
if  she  earns  very  low  wages  she  can  afibrd  to  spend  money  in  what  you  yourself 
admit  is  not  usually  required  by  women,  strong  drink  and  tobacco,  and  so  on  ? 

You  misunderstood  me.  I  mean  that  women  are  used  and  emj)loyed  in  pre- 
ference to  men  because  they  can  live  cheaper,  and  do  not  require  money  for 
drink  or  tobacco. 

4042.  I  understood  you  to  say  that.  If  that  is  the  case  my  question  is,  how 
is  it  that  thdse  who  do  not  lead  an  immoral  life  are  drunkards  ? 

That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  They  seem  to  me  to  want  the  money  more 
than  otheis  who  are  temperance  people.  That  is  the  case,  that  most  of  the 
London  tailoresses  are  drunkards,  and  do  not  come  in  to  work  on  Mondays  ;  they 
are  drinking  and  are  in  great  poverty,  and  look  very  wretched,  even  in  a  busy 
time.    These  are  the  elderly  ones. 

4043.  Do  you  say  that  those  who  lead  an  immoral  life  do  so  to  add  to  their 
earnings  or  from  their  own  predilections  ? 

It  is  not  to  increase  the  earnings ;  it  is  from  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  with  men  of  al  degrees  of  intellijience,  under  unhealthy  and  immoral 
conditions,  and  with  diflierent  languages  being  spoken,  and  the  jokes  well  known 

to 
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to  go  on  in  tailors'  workrooms ;  and  it  is  so  that  most  of  the  young  girls  in 
Oxford  street  and  the  Strand,  whom  I  know  personally,  have  been  and  are 
tailoresses, 

4044.  Chairman.']  I  understood  you  to  mean  this,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  girls  and  men  all  work  together  lead  to  immoralitv  ? 

Yes. 

4045.  But  not  that  the  women  are  driven  to  immorality  by  lowness  of 
wages  ? 

Not  in  the  tailoring  trade. 

40/16.  Lord  Thring.']  You  stated  that  the  women  are  prostitutes.  In  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  that  means  that  they  lead  an  immoral  life  in  order  to 
gain  money  ;  do  you  now  say  that  they  do  not  gain  money  by  it? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  they  gain  money  ;  but  some  of  them,  and 
many  of  the  youngest  of  them,  do  it ;  they  do  not  do  it  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings, but  they  do  it. 

4047.  You  h;ive  accused  the  women  of  two  vices ;  you  say  that  the  women 
are  prostitutes,  but  that  they  do  not  do  it  to  gain  money ;  do  1  understand  tliat 
that  is  your  opinion  ? 

No,  that  is  not  m.y  opinion  ;  in  fact,  T  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  ray  opinion 
as  to  the  reasons  why  they  do  it ;  I  only  say  that  the  conditions  tend  to  their 
demoralisation,  and  they  do  it. 

4048.  You  said  that  they  were  prostitutes  ;  "prostitutes"  mean  street- walkers; 
then  you  srated  to  Lord  Onslow  that  in  your  opinion  they  became  prostitutes  or 
street- walkers,  not  with  a  view  to  gain  money,  and  my  question  is,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  those  who  do  practice  prostitution  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gain 
money  by  their  prostitution.'' 

I  could  not  say  that. 

4049.  Then,  in  answer  to  Lord  Onslow,  you  said  the  others  were  drunkards, 
and  tlien  you  told  us  that  the  women  did  not  want  drink;  did  you  mean  that 
they  were  drunkard?^  without  drinking? 

No  :  I  meant  to  say  that  it  is  not  generally  accepted  that  a  woman  requires  to 
go  about  as  men  do  in  public-houses,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  spend  money 
in  tobacco,  and,  of  course,  employers  find  that  out. 

4050.  Can  a  woman  become  a  drunkard  who  does  not  drink  ? 
Certainly  not ;  tlie  drunkards  do  drink. 

4051.  But  you  told  Lord  Onslow,  over  and  over  again,  that  of  the  women 
who  were  not  prostitutes  tiie  majority  were  drunkards,  and  then  you  tell  us  the 
reason  why  the  women  are  employed  is  because  they  do  not  drink,  ana  I  want 
to  know  how  the  majority  of  women  who  do  not  drink  can  be  drunkards? 

That  is  rather  three-cornered  ;  if  they  do  drink  they  have  to  do  it  on  the 
money  that  they  earn  less  than  the  men. 

4052.  Lord  Rothschild.]  You  would  not  allow  men  and  women,  I  suppose,  to 
work  in  the  sanie  workshop  ? 

Yes,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

40^3.  But  you  said,  a  fevv  minutes  ago,  that  if  women  worked  in  tiie  same 
shop  with  men  they  became  prostitutes  ? 

No,  not  all  of  them  ;  there  are  very  honest  and  sober  good  women  tailoresses, 
but  that  is  rather  the  exception  in  the  West-end  tailors'  shops. 

4054.  Chairman.']  How  many  people  generally  work  together,  men  and 
women  in  one  room? 

I  worked  in  a  workshop  where  there  were  15  of  us  men,  and  about  25 
women  ;  of  course  that  would  have  to  be  a  large  workshop. 

40.55.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  worked  at  home  ? 
I  do  now,  but  I  have  been  working  for  sweaters,  and  inside  sliop-^,  and  all  that, 
(50.)  3  E  and 
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and  I  could  not  earn  enough  when  I  worked  for  Mr.  Solomons ;  he  employed 
so  many,  as  I  have  mentioned. 

40',6.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  this  work  is  generally  done 
in  an  average-sized  workshop ;  how  many  men  and  how  many  women  woidd 
there  be  ? 

Some  of  them  have  on]}'  two  rooms  or  three  rooms. 

4057.  How  many  nien  and  women  working  together? 
Four  or  five,  or  six. 

4058.  That  number  of  men  and  the  same  number  of  women,  do  you  mean? 
The  majority  of  the  tailors  that  work  for  shops  at  home  have  much  less  than 

they  w(juld  have,  perhaps  one  man  and  three  women.  A  man  like  that  is  called 
in  the  trade  a  single-breasted  master ;  he  would  get  work  from  the  shops ;  he 
would  not  have  sufficient  accommodation  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  would 
employ  what  he  had. 

4059.  1  do  not  quite  understand  what  it  is  you  object  to;  but  I  gathered 
from  you  that  you  coiisiden  d  that  the  circumstances  under  which  these  men 
and  girls  work  together  conduce  to  immorality,  and  that  the  women  go  on  the 
streets  and  take  to  drink  ? 

Yes. 

4orio.  But  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  in  the  circumstances  which  leads  to 
that  ? 

Generally  the  disgusting  language  and  conundrums  and  anecdotes,  and  so  on, 
continually  going  on  all  day  between  the  men  and  women  ;  and  in  these  work- 
rooms they  are  mostly  Polish  Jews,  and  German  and  French,  and  other  men 
who  indulge  somewhat. 

4061.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that  state  of  things  ? 

I  could  not  suggest  any  remedy  whatever.  I  have  examined  many  of  the 
remedies  put  forward  by  other  working  men,  but  I  cannot  see  any  that  would 
do.  You  could  not  force  an  employer  in  Regent-street  to  employ  all  the 
people  on  his  own  premises. 

4062.  Do  you  mean  that  bad  and  obscene  language  is  constantly  to  be  heard 
in  these  workrooms? 

Yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  would  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Redfern's  work- 
shop, because  men  and  women  are  not  working  together  there  ;  they  have 
different  workshops  for  them. 

4063.  Do  they  in  the  workshops  generally  work  separately  or  together? 
Generally  together;  but  in  Redlern's,  a  large  house  like  that,  there  is  some 

order. 

4064.  You  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  where  the  men  and  women 
woik  together,  as  a  general  rule  there  is  so  much  coarse  and  obscene  language 
that  it  leads  to  the  demorahsalion  of  the  women  who  are  working  ? 

Yes  ;  and  of  the  men  also,  who  get  confirmed  drunkards.  It  is  the  usual 
thing  for  men  sitting  working  together  in  some  of  the  best  firms  in  Maddox- 
street  and  Conduit-street  to  drink;  a  man  will  come  in  with  beer  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  of  course,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  teetotaler  among  them  it  is  not  very 
comfortable  for  him,  and  he  is  obliged  somehow  to  help  them  to  drink  this  beer, 
and  they  sit  and  eat  and  drink  ;  and  many  foreigners  that  I  have  spoken  to 
object  to  that,  and  have  gone  out  to  dinner  where  the  Enghshmen  have  not 
done  so,  but  have  sat  in  the  w  orkroom  and  had  their  dinner  brought  to  them  by 
a  contractor  whobrings  it  there  to  them,  and  theie  is  the  smell  all  the  time  of 
tobacco  and  beer.ind  coffee  ;  and  then  in  the  evening  this  beer  is  brought 
again  to  them,  and  the  men  who  are  working  there  are  demoralised ;  and  1  left 
Scott  Adie's  for  that  very  reason,  because  I  was  in  company  there  with  men 
the  majority  of  whom  only  wanted  to  drink  beer  and  get  a  log  on  Friday 
night. 

4065.  Earl 
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4065.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  In  your  experience  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the 
best  firms  men  and  uomen  always  work  se))arately  ? 

In  ray  experience  in  the  best  firms  there  are  no  women. 

4066.  But  where  there  iu  e  men  and  women  in  the  same  establishment,  in  the 
better  firms,  thev  work  separately  ? 

Yes. 

4067.  There  is  probably  some  good  reason  for  that  rule? 

Yes ;  it  is  because  t!iere  would  be  less  time  wasted  in  that  way. 

4068.  Is  it  not  probable  tliat  there  is  also  this  reason,  that  it  is  considered 
undesirable  that  men  and  women  should  work  together,  for  fear  of  the  mis- 
chief resulting  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Yes. 

4069.  And  therefore  when  they  do  work  together  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  is  the  objectionable  conversation  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 

Yes  ;  that  was  carried  on  to  a  most  unnatural  extent  in  Scott  Adie's,  but  the 
foreman  there  objects  to  women  now  ;  he  has  all  men. 

407U.  You  mentioned  that  the  foreigners  were  apt  to  indulge  in  that  kind 
of  conversation  ;  in  your  experience  is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  with  others 
than  foreigners,  that  when  men  are  congregated  together,  and  there  is  no  restric- 
tion on  conversation,  and  it  unfortunately  degenerates  very  often  ? 

Yes. 

4071.  And  under  tiiose  circustances  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  any 
respectable  woman  to  have  to  work  all  day  where  there  was  a  liability  to  that 
convei  sation  r 

No. 

4072.  You  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  have  had  reason  to 
observe  that  there  have  been  objectionable  results  from  that  practice,  and  that 
women  have  fallen  into  bad  habits  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  from  that 
contaminating  influence  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

4073.  Earl  of  Derby.']  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  you  said  about 
the  employment  of  women  ;  do  you  object  to  it  altogether  inoccupations  where 
they  come  into  competition  with  men? 

No  ;  I  do  not  object  to  their  working  at  all ;  I  object  to  their  being  used 
against  men  because  they  can  work  for  less  wages. 

4074.  You  object  to  their  being  used  against  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  their 
being  employed  in  competiticm  with  men  ? 

No  ;  1  would  not  like  to  take  the  employment  away  fi'om  women  ;  1  would 
much  rather  see  them  much  more  paid  than  they  are;  but  I  object  to  the 
emplovers  employing  them  for  that  special  purpose  of  getting  the  same  labour 
from  them  much  cheaper,  to  tiie  detriment  of  the  working  man. 

4075.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  you  ;  you  ob  ect  to  their  being  employed 
where  thev  compete  with  men,  because  they  work  cheaper  ? 

No  ;  that  would  mean  that  I  had  an  enmity  against  the  women,  whereas  it 
is  only  against  the  employer. 

4076.  You  do  not  complain  that  they  work  less  efficiently  than  men,  but  you 
say  that  they  work  cheaper  r 

Yes. 

4077.  And  that  is  what  yon  object  to  ? 

I  do  not  object  to  their  working  cheaper  ;  the  poor  people  cannot  he!p 
themselves  ;  it  is  the  well-known  law  that  wages  come  down  to  the  level  upon 
which  they  live ;  they  are  obliged  to  take  it. 

4078.  Did  you  not  say  they  could  live  cheaper  than  men,  because  they  did 
not  drink  or  smoke  ? 
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Yes  ;  and  because  they  do  not  take,  as  young  men  do  generally  lake,  young 
ladies  out  and  spend  money  on  them. 

4079.  They  live  more  frugal  lives,  and  more  temperate  lives,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

4080.  And  that  is  what  you  object  to  ? 

i\o ;  1  would  like  to  see  the  men  take  a  lesson  from  them  in  that  respect.  I 
object  to  women  being  used  to  make  more  profit  for  an  employer  against  men, 
who  must  necessarily  lose  by  being  unemployed  because  of  women  ;  and  in 
other  cases  the  women  themselves  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  1  do  not  object  to  the  women  ;  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  the  time  wlien  women  would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  men  in  every 
respect. 

4081.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
greater  temperance  that  they  could  live  more  cheaply,  and  therefore  they  could 
underbid  the  mt-n  in  the  demand  for  labour  r 

They  do  so. 

4082.  Then  if  men  were  to  live  in  the  same  manner,  with  equal  temperance, 
would  they  not  be  then  on  fair  terms  r 

But  they  could  not. 

4083.  Why  not  ? 

There  are  many  things  that  a  man  requires  that  a  woman  does  not. 

4084.  Including  liquor  and  tobacco 

Many  ot  the  men  are  teetotalers,  and  do  not  smoke.  I  myself  do  not  smoke 
and  am  a  teetotaler,  and  I  believe  in  everything  that  will  tend  to  make  me 
better  off;  but  ^till  I  understand  that  although  the  morel  work  the  more 
I  shall  get  for  it,  at  the  same  time  the  more  I  receive  in  wages  the  more  my 
employer  is  receiving  out  of  me ;  every  pound  I  earn  therf  is  more  per  cent, 
going  to  him.  I  do  not  say  it  is  his  fault,  or  that  he  can  help  himself,  but 
it  is  so. 

4085.  But  have  you  any  practical  remedy  to  suggest;  do  you  propose  to 
forbid  the  employment  of  women  in  any  branches  of  trade  r 

No,  1  have  no  practical  remedy,  and  I  contend  that  there  is  no  practical 
remedy.  I  have  considered  the  remedies  put  forward  by  men  of  different 
religious  opinions,  and  of  different  political  opiniuns,  and  by  some  of  no 
religious  or  political  opinions,  and  I  have  found  them  all  wanting;  there  is 
nothing  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

4086.  Does  it  not  all  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  there  is  too  great  competition 
among  the  labourers;  that  there  is  more  demand  for  employment  than  there  is 
employment  to  be  given  ? 

That  is  actually  the  case  ;  but  that  is  not  caused,  I  contend,  by  the  people 
being  too  many.  I  contend  that  if  a  machine  is  introduced  that  will  do  the 
work  of  300  people,  these  300  people  will  be  tlirown  out  of  employment, 
whether  they  are  all  Malthusians  or  not ;  and  machinery  is  used  to-day  to 
the  detriment  of  the  workers.  I  do  not  say  that  the  capitalists  and  employers 
can  hel[)  this ;  but  it  is  so.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  working  men  should  be 
educated. 

4087.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  employment  of 
machinery  in  tailoring  in  the  last  few  years? 

No,  not  in  our  trade;  but  there  are  men  who  can  do  everything  on  a  machine 
without  any  tacking  by  others ;  that  has  increased. 

4088.  But  I  piesume  you  do  not  wish  to  limit  the  application  of  machinery? 
No,  I  only  wish  to  see  it  used  for  the  benefit  of  everybody. 

4089.  You  have  no  practical  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  state  of  things  you 
have  described  ? 

No ;  I  contend  that  there  is  no  practical  remedy  but  to  educate  the  working 
men,  so  that  they  will  co-operate  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

4090.  Has 
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4090.  Has  co-operation  been  tried  in  this  particular  trade? 

Yes,  I  believe  it  has  been ;  but  not  the  co-operation  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean 
to  co-operate  together  for  profit,  because  this  profit  has  to  be  wrung  from  the 
people  who  deal  with  them. 

4091.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  co-operative  societies  on  a  v  ery  great 
scale  r 

Yes. 

4OQ2.  Have  they  been  applied  to  the  business  you  refer  to  r 

Yes,  the  Rochdale  ones ;  but  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Rochdale 

co-operators  and  the  gentlemen  who  form  tlie  shareholders  of  the  Civil  Service 

stores;  they  share  the  jjrofits  bet\-.een  themselves. 

4093.  Lord  Clinton.']  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  about  the  wages  given  by 
I  sweaters.    You  said  that  a  sweater  was  empioyed  by  Mr.  Poole  who  got  5*',  6d. 

for  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  you  said  he  gave  1*.  3d.  to  the  woman  who  made 
them  up  ? 

To  the  woman  who  did  her  share  of  making  them  up. 

4094.  Something  else  to  a  pressor  r 
Yes,  and  something  else  to  a  machinist. 

4095.  How  much  does  ihat  come  out  for  the  workpeople? 
I  should  say  50  per  cent,  to  the  workpeople. 

4096.  And  50  per  cent  to  the  sweater  himself? 
Yes  ;  he  does  nothing  but  superintend. 

4097.  Does  he  supply  anything,  the  thread? 

Mr.  Poole  gives  him  the  silk  to  sew  with ;  he  may  have  to  buy  soap  that 
Mr.  Poole  is  not  aware  he  uses,  very  likely  to  make  the  bottoms  stick ;  but  the 
sweater  has  to  find  the  stove  and  gas,  and  the  tables,  and  the  chairs,  and  the 
sleeve  boards,  and  the  pressing  macliine  he  has  got,  and  he  will  have  to  pay 
rent  for  the  room. 

4098.  Do  you  think,  finding  all  that,  lie  still  has  50  per  cent,  of  the  5  s.  6d.} 
Yes ;  you  would  see  that  if  you  were  to  see  the  interior  of  hii  house  ;  it  is 

fitted  up  beautifully. 

4099.  Is  it  a  factory  where  he  has  the  work  done  ? 

It  is  a  private  house  in  Gerrard-street ;  it  is  worse  than  a  factory  ;  I  have 
known  a  young  girl  go  in  there  at  six  and  work  till  eleven  at  night;  she  is 
consumptive,  and  she  is  half  blind  too. 

4100.  And  that  work  is  going  on,  you  say,  at  a  private  house  ? 
Now. 

4101.  And  there  is  no  inspection  ? 

No;  if  there  was  inspection  they  would  find  young  girls  there.  And  he 
works  also  for  Miles  of  J3rook-street,  Hanover-square,  ljut  that  is  a  cheap  place. 
And  bribery  went  on  at  Miles'  a  few  years  ago  to  a  great  extent. 

4102.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  mean  by  bribery  ;  who  bribed  who  ? 

JVlr.  Miles  employed  then  a  Mr.  Kibby,  and  he  had  the  control  of  all  the 
work  after  it  came  down  from  upstairs  where  it  was  cut  outand  fitted  on;  and  he  got 
this  work  to  give  out  to  sweaters ;  and  one  sweater  where  I  was  apprenticed, 
Mr.  Newman,  bribed  this  Mr.  Kibby,  and  gave  him  once,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, a  diamond  ring ;  at  another  time  took  a  house  at  the  seaside  and  kept 
him  there  two  weeks  during  the  vacation,  and  bribed  him  in  other  ways  that 
nobody  would  know  of,  and  got  most  of  the  work  at  that  time. 

4103.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  general  rule  in  the  trade  that  the 
sweaters,  the  masters,  bribe  the  foremen  ? 

It  is  not  a  general  rule  to  bribe  them  openly,  because  you  will  never  get  one 
Jew  to  confess  that  he  bribed  a  foreman,  but  you  will  get  many  foremen  who 
would  be  sorry  to  come  to  a  place  like  this  and  admit  that  they  have  taken 
bribes.  It  is  not  in  the  shape  of  giving  a  sovereign  in  their  hand  or  so;  it  is 
in  other  ways. 

(50.)  3  E  3  4104.  In 
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4104.  In  your  opinion  they  are  more  or  less  bribed? 

Yes  ;  there  is  bribery  by  taking  the  foreman  to  a  theatre,  or  taking  bim  home 
and  giving  hirei  a  goud  supper,  ;ind  taking  him  home  and  drinking  witli  him. 

410.';.  Lord  Monksirell.']  When  you  say  that  girls  in  the  tailoring  trade  are 
prostitutes,  do  you  mean  that  they  go  with  any  man,  or  that  they  take  up  with 
some  one  man  ? 

That  they  go  with  any  man. 

4106.  That  the  majority  of  them  absolutely  go  on  the  street;  you  do  not 
mean  that  they  live  with  some  one  man  who  works  in  the  shop  ? 

No.  I  do  not  say  the  majority  of  them,  but  ninny  of  them  ;  and  that  was 
carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent;  it  was  carried  on  the  majority  of  the  time 
I  was  at  Scott  Adies  by  two  women  there,  and,  thanks  to  a  new  toreiuan,  the 
women  were  sent  away.  They  were  very  disreputable  because  tiiey  were  in  the 
room  with  the  men,  and  heard  all  the  disgusting  anecdotes  and  songs. 

4107.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  said  in  one  case  you  had  worked  all  Sunday  ? 
Yes,  I  was  working  day-woik  for  a  sv\"eater,  "^Vingard. 

4108.  You  did  more  work  and  you  got  more  ? 

He  told  me  if  I  came  on  a  Sunday  and  worked  he  would  pay  me  8*.  for 
making  those  ladies'  ulsters,  and  I  worUed  there,  within  seven  or  eight  dooi  s  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  on  Sunday. 

4109.  This  was  extra  work  and  extra  pay  ? 
Yes,  on  a  Sunday  1  was  working  day-work. 

4110.  But  that  day's  work  was  not  included  in  the  pay  you  got  for  thv^  rest 
of  the  week  ? 

No. 

411 1.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Had  you  worked  on  the  Saturday  also? 

1  had  worked  on  the  Saturday  previous ;  but  1  went  on  the  Sunday  to  oblige 
him. 

4012.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  many  cases  where  Christians  work  on  Sun- 
days ? 

No,  I  do  not.  It  is  a  rule  for  Christian  tailors  to  do  it  when  they  have  very 
particular  work,  work  that  is  wanted  in  a  great  liurry  and  must  be  dou!.  . 

4053.  I  asked  you  whether  you  knew  any  cases  where  Christian  tailors  work 
on  Sundays,  and  you  said,  "  No." 

No.    It  is  the  rule,  though  I  could  not  tell  you  of  any  individual  cases. 

4114.  I  meant  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  the  thing  occurred  ? 

Yes,  it  does  so  among  Ciiristian  tailors,  i  would  not  say  that  a  Christian 
tailor  does  it  because  he  likes  to  work  on  Sundays  ;  1  believe  he  has  an 
objection. 

41  45.  I  want  only  to  know  the  fact  ? 
Yts,  it  is  the  fact. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


W^ILLIAM  JOHN  PRICE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows : 

4116.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  trade? 
A  tailor.    A  journeyman  tailor, 

4117.  Do  you  employ  other  men  r 
No. 

41 18.  You  do  work  yourself? 
Yes  ;  working  in  the  West  End. 

411  ).  Have 
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4119.  Have  you  been  emploved  at  taking  in,  and  putting  out,  work  for  large 
houses  ? 

Yes,  in  the  East  End.  T  was  engaged  at  Alfied  Hollington's,  in  Aldgate,  to 
give  out  ihe  work  and  take  it  in,  to  be  made  by  the  Jews. 

4110.  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  out  the  woik  and  taking  it  in  ? 

The  work  was  cut  out  upstairs  by  the  cutters,  and  came  to  me  in  bundJes  to 
be  given  out,  sometimes  six  rolled  up  in  one  bundle,  and  as  many  r,s  two 
hundred  in  one  line  of  cloth. 

4121.  Then  you  had  to  give  it  out  ? 

1  had  to  give  it  out  to  the  Jews  to  make. 

4122.  But  you  had  to  arrange  the  price  ? 
No,  they  were  Mr.  Hollington's  prices. 

4123.  You  were  only  responsible  for  giving  it  out  ? 

Yes,  and  seeing  that  it  was  made  and  brougiit  in  satisfactorily. 

4124.  Were  you  paid  regular  weekly  wages  for  that  ? 
Yes. 

4125.  You  were  not  acting  as  a  middle  man  yourself? 
No. 

4126.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  large  manufacturers  give  out  their 
work  very  irregularly,  and  that  they  do  so  on  purpose,  and  that  in  slack  times 
they  will  not  give  out  a  certain  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  every  day,  but  keep 
it  back  and  then  give  it  out,  and  order  it  to  be  made  up  in  a  very  sliort  time  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  the  men  have  to  work  very  long  hours  ;  is  that  so.  To 
your  knowledge  is  the  work  purposely  held  back  r 

No,  our  business  was  to  get  it  out  as  soon  as  it  came,  and  get  it  in  as  soon  as 
we  could. 

4127.  Have  you  got  any  statement  of  your  own  you  would  like  to  give  the 
Committee  ? 

No,  no  particular  statement,  only  as  to  the  prices  they  were  paid ;  I  thought 
they  were  very  bad.  The  lowest  price  they  paid  for  a  coat  was  5  cl.,  and  the 
highest  price  was  3*.  6d.;  'Ss.  6d.  was  the  highest  price  for  what  they  called 
a  gentleman's  covert  coat ;  a  riding  coat  with  eight  or  nine  rows  of  stitches 
round  the  cuff,  and  seven  or  eight  all  round  the  bottom,  with  a  tab  and  collar 
and  five  pockets, 

412'^.  The  price  for  that  you  say  was  3*.  6  c?.? 

3*.  6(J.  ;  then  the  makers  had  to  find  their  own  sewings. 

4129.  I  suppose  you  have  no  knowledge  of  how  that  was  divided  b)  the 
sweaters  ? 

No,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  it. 

4130.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Government  contracts 
are  carried  out  ? 

We  had  a  large  contract  in  the  house  where  I  was  employed ;  400  Govern- 
ment coats  for  discharged  soldiers  ;  they  get  these  coats  presented  to  tlieni  on 
their  discharge.  We  paid  3*.  6d.  or  4.?.  6d.  (I  forget  which,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  4s.  6d.)  on  making  a  sample,  but  when  the  bulk  came  in  we 
paid  2  s. 

4131.  T  do  not  quite  understand  ? 

The  sample  that  had  to  go  to  Pimlico  to  the  Government  Factory  to  be  ex- 
amined for  this  contract  for  the  400,  was  of  superior  cloth  and  of  superior 
make  ;  but  when  the  bulk  of  the  400  were  given  out,  they  were  given  out  at  2s. 
each,  with  inferior  cloth  and  inferior  linings. 

4132.  Where  did  this  contract  come  from  ? 

From  Pimlico,  fi  om  the  stores  there  ;  that  is  where  they  were  sent  to  when 
they  were  finished. 

(50.)  3  E  4  4133-  If 
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4133.  If  I  understand  you,  you  made  a  sample  at  3  s.  6  cZ.,  but  an  inferior 
article  was  supplied  ? 

The  bulk  was  made  at  2  s.  each,  long  overcoats  for  discharged  soldiers. 

413^1.  Was  this  order  put  out  ? 

Yes,  sent  out  to  the  Jews  to  be  made. 

4135.  It  passed  through  your  hands  ? 

Yes,  all  passed  through  my  hands;  that  is  the  only  Government  order  that 
v  e  had. 

41 36.  Do  you  mean  tlje  only  order  that  they  had  from  the  Government  at 
all  ? 

The  only  order  that  they  had  while  I  was  with  thein  from  the  Gavernment. 

4137.  How  long  were  you  there? 
Six  months. 

4138.  Do  you  know  how  they  obtained  this  order  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

4i3().  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything  like  favouritism  or  any 
bribery  in  giving  out  orders  ? 

Yes  it  is  carried  on  t;)  a  great  extent  in  the  wholesale  line. 

4140.  Perhaps  you  will  explain? 

When  I  was  in  my  position,  if  you  gave  work  out  to  a  certain  man,  the  more 
you  gave  him  the  more  compensation  you  had  if  you  liked  to  take  it. 

4141.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. j  Commission,  you  mean? 
Yes,  commission. 

4142.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  position  called  technically  in  the  trade? 
Passer,  simply  to  pass  the  works. 

4143.  What  you  mean  is,  that  a  sweater  getting  large  orders  from  the  passer, 
very  generally  gives  him  compensation  in  money  ? 

Yes,  commission. 

4144.  Mow  are  these  sweaters  paid? 

They  are  paid  every  day  in  that  hou>e,  except  Saturday  ;  we  sign  the  check, 
the  number  that  is  brought  in,  and  they  go  down  and  get  their  money. 

4145.  Were  they  very  large  orders? 
Yes. 

414(1.  What  do  you  call  a  large  order  ? 

I  have  taken  in  as  many  as  200  coats  from  one  man. 

4147.  What  would  be  the  value  ? 
We  paid  him  1  s.  each. 

4148.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  checks  ? 

The  checks  were  simply  checks  of  the  number  of  the  garments  that  they  had 
brought  in  ;  I  had  to  sign  it  that  I  received  them ;  then  they  took  the  check 
down  to  the  counting  house  and  got  paid. 

4149.  Have  you  been  a  passer  in  any  other  lumse  except  this  ?  ^' 
Yes,  1  was  in  a  house  in  Manchester,  in  John  Harding's. 

4150.  Not  any  other  in  London  ? 
No,  not  in  London. 

4151.  Lord  Thing-']  I  do  not  quite  understand  with  respect  to  these 
samples;  you  say  that  when  the  house  got  a  large  order  it  got  two  sample 
coats  ? 

Sample  coats  were  made. 

41  r)2.  By  the  firm  ? 
Yes. 

4153.  And 
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4153.  And  they  were  sent  to  the  Government  ? 
Yes. 

4154.  And  thereupon  the  samples  were  returned  approved  ? 
Yes. 

41 55.  And  then  you  ought  to  have  worked  up  to  the  samples  ? 
Yes. 

4156.  But  then  I  understand  you,  that  instead  of  woi'king  up  to  the  sample 
they  worked  to  such  an  inferior  extent  as  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
3    6  c?.  a  coat  and  2  s.  a  coat  ? 

Yes. 

4157.  In  other  words  the  Government  was  defrauded  of  1  Q  d.  in  each 
coat  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

4158.  Did  you  pass  these  inferior  coats  as  being  up  to  sample  ? 

That  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  ;  I  had  to  see  that  they  were  made  right  for 
the  2  s. ;  that  was  all  my  part  of  the  business. 

4159.  Then  it  was  not  your  part  of  the  business  to  investigate  the  quality  of 
the  coat  ? 

No,  only  to  see  that  they  were  made  satisfactorily. 

4160.  How  could  they  be  made  satisfactorily  if"  not  made  up  to  sample  ? 
They  were  made  passable  tor  the  2     ;  I  know  that  they  were  not  made  so 

w'ell  as  the  one  at  3  5.  Q  d. 

4161.  The  firm  contracted  to  make  coats  up  to  3  .9.  6  d.  samples  ;  were  orders 
given  to  you  to  pass  coats  1  5.  6     a  coat  woi  se  ? 

No. 

4162.  Then,  when  these  coats  came  to  you  why  did  you  pass  them  ? 
Because  I  thought  they  were  made  quite  well  enough  for  the  2  s.,  and  they 

were. 

4]  63.  The  orders  given  to  you  w^ere  that  you  were  to  pass  2     not  3*.  Qd. 
coats  r 
Yes. 

4164.  Then  you  knew  at  that  time  that  the  firm  was  defrauding  the  Govern- 
ment of  1     6  ^.  ? 

Yes,  I  was  aware  of  it. 

4165.  Chairman.']  Your  business  was  to  see  that  you  had  proper  value  for 
the  2  s.  ? 

Yes. 

4166.  Lord  Thring.]  When  these  inferior  coats  were  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment did  they  not  pdss  under  the  inspection  of  anyone  ? 

That  I  cannot  s;iy ;  no  doubt  they  were  under  inspection  at  Pimlico,  and 
passed  there,  because  they  were  not  returned  from  there. 

4167.  Four  hundred  inferior  2  s.  coats  were  passed  by  the  inspecting  officer, 
so  far  as  you  know,  without  any  one  of  tltem  being  returned  ? 

Yes. 

4168.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  said  that  what  you  called  compensation  was  often 
paid  to  the  person  who  gives  out  the  work,  in  order  to  secure  work  for  certain 
individuals;  is  such  compensation  paid  in  order  that  indiff'erent  work  may  be 
passed  by  the  passer  ? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that ;  but  what  they  pay  the  commission  for  is  for 
the  quantity. 

4169.  Then  the  man  who  can  pay  the  biggest  commission  is  the  most  likely 
to  secure  the  work  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  3  F  4170.  Therefore, 
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4170.  Therefore,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not,  as  doing  work  for 
a  less  sum  ? 

Just  the  same. 

4171.  Is  the  firm  aware  of  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  give  commission? 
Yes,  they  are  quite  as\  are  of  ir. 

4172.  And  the  firm  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  that? 
Not  a  lot ;  but  if  it  is  too  open  tliey  discharge  a  man  for  it. 

4173.  If  it  is  found  out,  in  fact  ? 
Yes. 

4174.  Did  you  see  the  contract  that  Messrs.  Hollington  sent  in  to  the 
Government  ? 

No,  not  the  v^^ritten  contract. 

4175.  Do  you  know  whether  the  contract  contained  what  is  called  a  factory 
clause  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

417^1.  Do  you  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  clause  in  Government 
contracts  which  requires  those  who  accept  them  to  do  the  work  in  a  factory,  and 
not  to  put  it  out  to  sweaters  r 

Yes,  I  know  there  is  a  clause. 

4177.  Do  you  know  whether  upon  this  occasion  any  penalty  was  exacted 
from  Messrs.  Holhngton  for  not  having  made  the  clothes  in  a  factory  ? 

No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  i  do  not  think  so. 

4178.  Do  you  know  whether  such  a  thing  is  often  done  r 
It  is  always  done. 

41 79.  A  penalty  exacted  ? 

Yes,  if  it  is  found  out ;  they  are  very  strict. 

41 80.  But  is  it  a  common  thing  for  work  to  be  put  out  to  the  sweaters  without 
its  being  found  out? 

Oh,  yes. 

4181.  It  is  done  by  other  firms  besides  Messrs  Hollington  ? 
Yes. 

41  82-  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  Government  contracts, 
is  there  not  ? 

Yes,  a  great  deal. 

4183.  Then  how  is  it  that  a  firm  or  individual,  finding  that  his  competitors 
have  put  out  work  to  the  sweaters  contrary  to  the  factory  clause,  dues  not  give 
information  to  the  Government  ? 

I  cannot  answer  about  that. 

41  84.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  its  being  done  ? 
No. 

4185.  Lord  Rothschild.]  What  profit  had  Messrs.  Holhngton  in  that  case? 
I  could  not  tell. 

4186.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  You  do  not  know  at  what  price  the  contract  was 
taken  from  the  Government  ? 

No. 

4]  87.  Only  that  you  had  the  coats  made  up  at  the  price  of  2s.  r 
Yes,  the  bulk  was  made  at  2*.,  and  they  had  to  find  the  sewings. 

4188.  And  that  the  sample  coats  sent  in  cost  3*.  6d.  or  4^.  6d.  ? 
Yes. 

4189.  Was  not  there  some  person  at  the  Pimlico  Factory  that  passed  the 
goods  when  they  were  sent  in  ? 

There  must  have  been  ;  they  were  passed  there  after  I  passed  them. 

4 190.  But 
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4190.  13ut  vou  know  nothing  about  that? 
No. 

4191.  Chairmmi.~\  You  said  just  now  they  had  to  find  their  own  sewings? 
The  basting  thread,  the  thread  to  sew  the  buttons  on,  and  sew  the  pockets 

and  seams. 

4192.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  About  what  date  was  it  that  this  happened  ? 
March  this  year,  1888. 

4192.  These  coats  were  passed  by  the  Government  PimHco  Department  ? 
Yes. 

4?  94.  Lord  Arch-bishop  of  Canterbury ?\  You  said  that  the  price  of  the 
making  of  the  sample  was  3  s.  6     or  4     6  d.  with  a  certain  kind  of  cloth  ? 
Yes. 

4195.  Who  provided  that  cloth  ? 
Mr.  HoUington. 

4196.  Who  provided  the  inferior  cloth  ;  did  that  come  from  Pimlico  ? 
I  cannot  say. 

4197.  You  do  not  know  where  it  came  from? 

No ;  it  came  from  somewhere.    Tiie  price  paid  was  bad. 

4198.  When  you  say  the  price  was  bad,  was  it  bad  relatively,  lower  than 
other  people  pay  ? 

Yes.  What  I  thought  at  the  time,  when  I  was  passing  these  coats,  was  that 
he  might  have  paid  3  Qd.  for  the  bulk  as  well  as  the  sample,  for  they  were  in 
fact  ulsters. 

4199.  Those  5  cl.  coats  ;  what  would  you  say  they  were  worth? 

They  were  worth  1  6  c?.,  I  should  think,  because  they  were  more  difficult  to 
make  ;  we  gave  1  s.  for  the  samples. 

4200.  There  were  plenty  of  people  ready  to  make  them  for  5  d. } 
Oh  yes,  we  con  Id  have  got  them  made  for  4^/. 

4201.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.~\  A  sample  would  naturally  cost  somewhat 
more  than  a  whole  order  for  coats.  If  you  wanted  a  sample  to  send  in  for  com- 
petition, m  consequence  of  its  being  a  new  style  of  coat,  would  not  the  first  coat 
cost  more  to  make  r 

We  gave  a  shilling  for  those  cheap  samples. 

4202.  And  a  sample  always  is  more  r 
Yes,  always  more. 

4203.  You  had  the  giving  out  of  the  work.^ 
Yes. 

^4204.  And  did  you  give  out  more  work  upon  any  one  particular  day  of  the 
week  than  upon  another  ? 

Yes,  we  generally  gave  a  lot  out  on  WWnesday  and  Thursday. 

4205.  Why  was  that;  was  that  because  it  was  cut  out  in  the  factory? 
Yes. 

4206.  Thev  started  with  the  cutting  out  on  Monday  ? 
Yes. 

4207.  Chairman.']  Have  you  often  known  goods  returned  by  the  Government 
as  not  being  up  to  sample  ? 

Not  in  that  house. 

4208.  Have  you  had  great  experience  on  that  matter? 
No. 

4209.  You  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  common  practice  or  not  ? 
No. 

4210.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  The  result  of  your  experience  is,  that  the  factory 
clause  in  these  contracts  is  almost  invariably  evaded  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
(50.)  3  F  2 
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Mr.  FREDERICK  SAMUEL  MIERS,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

421 1 .  Chairman-]  What  is  your  trade  ? 
I  am  a  Boot  Manufacturer. 

4212.  Have  you  studied  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  sweating  system  r 

1  have  ;  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  it  about  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  system  before  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  of 
■which  I  am  a  member. 

4213.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sweating  system  ? 

The  employment  of  subordinate  workpeople  by  a  middle  man,  who  gets  work 
in  wholesale  quantities  or  in  any  quantities  from  warehouses,  and  gets  tiiis  work 
done  by  this  subordinate  labour  at  low  prices  under  conditions  of  exceedingly 
long  hours  and  in  unsanitary  workshops. 

4214.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  ? 
Ten  years  as  a  manufacturer. 

4215.  Has  the  trade  changed  much  during  those  10  years  as  regards  the 
sweating  system  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  cheap  work  done,  a  great  many  more  cheap 
goods  sold  than  there  used  to  be.  I  state  that  from  what  I  have  seen  in  shops 
throughout  the  country  in  my  travels. 

4216.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  manufacture? 
A  medium  class  goods. 

421  7.  Do  they  go  abroad  or  are  they  sold  at  home  ? 
Some  go  abroad  and  some  to  the  home  trade. 

421  8.  When  did  this  sweating  in  your  trade  begin  ? 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  in  the  trade  ever  since  I  have  been  in  it. 

4219.  That  is  10  years? 

Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  it  ever  since  I  have  been  in  it. 

4220.  Is  it  getting  worse  or  is  it  getting  better? 

I  think  it  is  getting  worse ;  that  there  is  more  work  made  by  sweaters  under 
the  sweating  system  than  there  used  to  be. 

4221.  Do  you  manufacture  all  your  own  goods  in  your  own  place  ? 
No. 

4222.  You  put  some  out  to  the  sweaters  also  ? 
No,  I  do  not  employ  any  sweaters  at  all. 

4223.  How  are  your  goods  manufactured  ? 

They  are  manufactured  by  giving  them  out  to  the  workpeople,  that  is  to  say, 
certain  portions  of  it.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  boot  trade  in  London  is 
generally  carried  on  by  portions  of  the  work  being  done  inside  the  factories,  but 
other  portions  being  done  outside  the  factories.  That  is  not  the  case  in  every 
factory,  but  it  is  in  most  factories  in  London ;  and  those  portions  of  the  work 
that  are  generally  given  out  outside  are  given  out  in  my  factory. 

4224.  What  portion  of  the  work  is  that  ? 

The  machine  closing,  the  lasting,  and  the  finishing. 

4225.  And  that  you  say  in  your  factory  is  not  given  out  to  sweaters,  to 
middlemen  of  any  kind,  but  is  given  out  direct  to  the  workmen  ? 

Not  to  what  I  have  called  sweaters.  I  must  state  this  so  as  to  elucidate  more 
clearly  what  I  mean  by  that :  that  machine  closing  in  London  is  done  almost 
exclusively  by  middlemen,  or  middlewomen,  whichever  it  may  be,  who  employ 
subordinate  labour ;  but  they  do  not  employ  these  people  for  such  long  hours 
nor  in  unsanitary  workshops,  as  I  have  mentioned  is  done  by  the  sweating 
system  as  I  understand  it. 

4226.  To 
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4226.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  rise  of  the  sweating  system  ? 

1  should  think  that  it  is  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  desire  to  compete 
with  low-priced  foreign  goods ;  I  should  think  that  it  is  an  outcome  of  that 
really. 

4227.  And  why  do  you  object  to  it  ? 

I  object  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  middlemen  get  the  labour 
performed. 

4228.  You  mean  the  insanitary  conditions  ? 

Yes,  and  the  long  hours  and  the  unfair  division  of  the  wages. 

4229.  You  object  to  the  middleman  ? 

Yes,  I  object  to  the  middleman ;  not  merely  because  he  is  a  middleman, 
but  I  object  to  this  sweating  middleman,  who  gets  things  done  under  unfair 
conditions. 

4230.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy,  or  have  you  any  idea  of  any  remedy  for 
these  evils  ? 

Ye  s  ;  I  think  that  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  where  the  sweating  system  was 
shown  to  be  of  the  character  that  I  state,  and  acknowledged  to  be  objectionable, 
an  Act  might  be  framed,  called,  say,  the  Sweating  Act,  which  might  provide  that 
trades  where  tliis  system  prevailed  should  have  the  Sweating  Act  applied,  and 
whicii  should  provide  for  the  remedy  of  these  specific  evils,  and  siiould  state, 
for  instance,  that  men  taking  out  work  from  factories  in  these  special  trades 
should  not  be  allowed  to  employ  assistants,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
more  than,  say,  12  hours  a  day,  and  of  course  should  have  to  work  in  sanitary 
places  ;  and  if  an  Act  like  that  could  be  applied  to  certain  trades,  even  in  certain 
towns,  or  even  to  certain  manufacturers,  if  necessary ;  in  fact,  as  little  or  as 
much  as  it  might  be  desirable,  it  would  prevent  the  system  growing  even  where 
it  perhaps  now  does  not  at  present  exist.  Another  remedy  I  would  suggest  is, 
the  registration  of  all  workshops  where  any  work  is  done,  even  though  the  work 
may  be  done  by  a  man  with  his  wife  or  child,  or  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  those  regifetered  workshops  should  be  put  under  the  Factory  Acts,  which 
I  think  vi^ouhi  be  beneficial,  for  the  reasons  that  even  though  ihey  are  wives  and 
children,  they  need  just  as  much  the  care  of  factory  inspectors  as  any  other 
factories  and  workshops.  I  would  also  suggest,  that  in  the  event  of  legislation 
not  being  able  to  cope,  probably,  with  these  difficulties,  the  onus  of  a  deleterious 
system  such  as  this  might  be  put,  probably,  upon  the  girls  of  any  special  trade, 
which  might  on  its  part  put  a  great  responsibility  upon  the  trade  associations 
existing,  and  ask  them  to  co-operate  with  them  in  endeavouring  to  eliminate 
any  vices  or  evils  that  might  be  lecognised  as  such. 

4231.  You  say  that  in  your  own  ease  you  do  not  put  out  any  work  to 

sweaters  ? 

Not  to  sweaters. 

4232.  But,  of  course,  in  many  other  cases  in  your  trade  work  is  put  out  to 

sweaters  ? 

in  many  other  cases  it  is. 

4233.  Is  there  any  advantage  attaching  to  putting  out  the  work  to  sweaters  r 
'J  he  advantage  is  that  a  lower  class  of  work  altogether  is  got  up  in  the  boot 

trade  by  the  people  who  employ  sweaters. 

4234.  1  mean,  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  manufacturer  to  put  out  his  work 

to  sweaters  i 

He  cuuld  not  get  this  class  of  work  done  by  anybody  else  than  sweaters  at  the 
price  he  pays  to  sweaters  for  doing  it. 

4235.  Then  it  is  a  special  kind  of  work  ? 
Almost  so;  nearly  always. 

4236.  Could  you  get  your  work  done  by  sweaters  if  you  wished  ? 

iNo  ;  1  cuuld  not  get  the  quality  of  workmanship  in  my  work,  that  I  require, 
clone  by  sweaters  ? 

(50.)  3  F  3  4237-  Now, 
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4237.  Now,  the  remedies  that  you  have  suggested  would  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  putting  an  end.  to  this  system  ? 

Yes. 

4238.  In  that  case,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  probable  that  we  should 
lose  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  manufacture  of  that  kind  of  boots  ? 

Of  course  that  is  a  thing  I  have  thought  about,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  is  a  great  evil  in  a  trade  we  must  be  satisfied  to  sacrifice  some  interests  of 
manufacturers  rather  than  allow  the  evil  to  continue. 

4239.  You  think  it  is  probable,  or  at  any  rate  possible,  that  that  trade  would 
be  lost  to  this  country  altogether,  and  the  boots  made  abroad  ? 

1  do  think  that  a  great  deal  of  it  would  go  away  and  be  lost. 

4240.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  effect  of  the  arrival  of 
what  are  called  "  greeners  "  ? 

Yes. 

4241 .  How  does  that  affect  the  trade,  do  you  think  ? 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  more  of  this  foreign  immigration  that  comes  into 
this  special  trade,  the  more  Hkeliliood  there  is  of  the  sweating  system  increasing. 

4241*.  Do  they  arrive  in  large  numbers  to  your  knowledge  ? 
I  only  know  that  from  the  newspapers. 

4242.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  ? 
No. 

4243.  Yon  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  point  ? 
1  have  no  personal  know  ledge  of  it. 

4244.  Do  you  employ  mainly  Jews  or  Christians  ? 

As  it  happens  I  do  employ  mainly,  almost  exclusively,  Christians  ;  that  is 
simply  because  it  happens  so  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  employing  Jews. 

4245.  Is  it  the  case  that  some  branches  of  the  trade  are  carried  on  principally 
by  Christians,  and  otheis  principally  by  Jews,  or  are  they  all  mixed  up  together; 
are  Jews  principally  employed  by  the  sweaters,  for  instance? 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  sweater  as  ihe  middleman  sweating  master  ? 

4246.  Yes  ? 

I  believe  they  are  piincipally  employed  by  them  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  are  also  a  great  many  Germans  and  some  Christian  men  who  are  also  em- 
ployed by  them. 

4247.  As  I  understand,  one  of  your  suggestions  is  that  every  workshop,  every 
room  where  work  is  carried  on  for  a  profit,  sliould  be  registered  as  a  workshop? 

Yes. 

4248.  And  you  also  suggest  that  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  should  be 
limited  ? 

I  do. 

4249.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  that  should  be  done,  and  that  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  sweating  trades.^ 

I  ihought  it  was  too  large  a  question  to  expect  that  you  would  be  satisfied  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  adult  labour,  excepting  proper  cause  could  be  shown 
for  believing  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  it,  and  therefore  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  probably  such  an  Act  could  be  applied  to  those  special  trades,  even  in 
special  towns  where  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
interference. 

4250.  You  think  that  is  practicable  r 
1  should  think  so. 

42,51.  I  suppose  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  people  work  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  been  to  see  them.  I  know  that  they  live  in  a  very  insanitary 
condition  ;  I  know  that  their  lives  are  miserable  lives  ;  I  know  that  they  earn 

as 
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as  a  rule  very  little  money,  although  when  they  have  been  over  here  for  some 
time  they  do  get  to  e;irn  more  money,  sufficient,  but  even  then  they  have  to 
work  16  and  18  hours  a  day  in  order  to  earn  as  much  as  an  ordinary  man  working 
on  other  systems  would  earn.  I  know  that  they  are  frightened  of  their  masters, 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  as  much  as  possible,  both  of  the  language 
and  of  civdisation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  that  as  long  as  possible  they  may  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

4252.  How  long  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  before  a  foreigner  becomes  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  English  language  ? 

it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  himself ;  whether  he  is  clever  enough  to  get 
away  from  it.  Some  men  are  12  months,  some  men  are  two  years  ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  English  in  itself  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  conditions  ;  he  must  also  get  to  learn  a  certain  portion  of  the  work,  which 
his  master  tries  to  keep  from  him,  and  does  himself  as  a  rule. 

4253.  That  is  the  knifing,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  the  knifing  of  the  work  ;  and  then  the  lasting  also  ;  the  lasting  up  of 
ti)e  work,  the  leally  more  skilled  portion,  if  it  may  be  called  skilled  since  the 
knife  is  used  in  it,  but  the  least  laborious  work. 

4254.  There  is  very  little  combination  among  the  working  class  in  your  trade, 
we  understand  ? 

That  is  growing  a  little.  There  is  at  present  a  society  of  the  master  sweaters, 
and  also  a  society  of  the  journeymen  sweaters,  but  the  society  of  the  master 
sweaters  is  larger  at  present  even  than  that  of  the  journeymen  sweaters, 
although  of  course  there  are  many  more  journeymen  than  masters. 

4255.  The  two  societies  being  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  interests,  I 
presume  ? 

Each  society  has  to  guard  its  own  interest  as  much  as  possible. 

4256.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  workmen  appear  to  be  so 
little  able  to  combine,  and  do  anything  foi'  themselves  ? 

You  ujean  the  journeymen.  I  think  it  is  that  they  are  kept  under  strong 
surveillance  from  their  masters ;  that  is  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  me 
by  every  shop  1  visited.  The  conversation  is  always  conducted  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  certain  men  only  are  appealed  to,  who,  one  could  almost  feel  sure, 
are  bound  to  answer  what  the  master  directs. 

4257.  In  fact  they  are  intimidated  ;  the}'  are  afraid  ? 
They  seem  afraid. 

4258.  Would  not  there  be  very  little  use  in  men  combining  if  there  is  any 
large  number  of  arrivals  of  what  are  called  "  greeners  ;  "  they  natuially  A'ould 
not  belong  to  the  association  r 

Quite  so. 

4259.  Is  that  your  opinion,  that  there  would  be  very  little  use  in  men 
combining  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  tliey  have  at  present  found  that  this  combination  has  been 
much  use  to  them,  and  I  believe  (this  1  am  also  only  told  from  the  secretaries) 
that  the  masters'  association  has  200  members  in  it,  and  the  journeymen's 
association  has  at  present  only  150. 

42f)o.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  these  foreign  immigrants  arrive  generally 
in  a  destitute  condition  ? 

I  only  know  of  their  arrival  by  the  papers  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them 
arriving.  1  have  seen  them  in  these  workshops  and  I  have  seen  them  in  tije 
streets  ;  I  have  seen  them  over  and  over  again  and  they  certainly  look  very 
miserable,  very  dreadful. 

4261.  As  I  understand,  you  object  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  sweating 
system  from  humanitarian  motives  ? 
Yes. 
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4262.  Yoii  admit  that  any  legislation  interfering  with  it  might  have  the 
tendency  of  driving  a  certain  portion  of  the  trade  out  of  the  country  ? 

1  think  it  would  be  likely  to  do  so. 

4263.  And  vfh&t  would  you  propose  to  do  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have 
embarked  their  capital  or  work  in  that  part  of  the  trade,  and  who  might  be 
ruined  if  it  were  driven  out  of  the  country  r 

I  think  that  the  people  who  do  that  trade  do  other  trade  as  well ;  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  many  manufacturers  who  confine  themselves  exclusively  to 
that  trade,  so  that  it  miglit  ruin  anybody  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  boot  trade. 

4264.  Among  your  remedies  you  have  not  made  any  suggestion  about  foreign 
immigration;  1  presume  you  do  not  consider  that  an  important  factor  in  the 
case  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  little  un-English  for  us  to  interfere  with 
immigration  after  the  pride  we  have  seemed  always  to  take  in  stating  that  our 
shores  are  open  to  everybody. 

4265.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Would  you  charge  any  fee  for  the  registration? 

A.  nominal  fee,  I  think,  could  not  be  objected  to  if  it  were  of  any  service  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangement. 

4266.  flow  small  a  fee  do  you  think  these  people  would  be  able  to  bear  with- 
out feehng  it  very  harshly  ? 

Really  that  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  well  considered,  but  I  should  say 
ofF-hand  that  a  shilling  a  year  could  not  hurt  anybody,  as  a  rule. 

4267.  And  would  you  inflict  a  penalty  for  non- registration  ? 

Yes,  I  would  inflict  a  heayy  fine  in  order  to  make  people  understand  that  it 
was  an  important  matter. 

4268.  And  would  you  have  the  list  of  registered  places  exhibited  anywhere 
to  public  inspection  r 

That  I  have  never  thought  of  before ;  but  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me  as 
being  the  simplest  way  of  registering  would  have  been  at  the  tax  offices,  where, 
I  believe,  all  houses  are  registered,  as  it  were,  and  I  thought  that  might  be  an 
easy  method  of  registering  rooms. 

4269.  What  is  the  object,  in  your  mind,  of  tiie  registration  which  you  propose? 
The  object  of  registration  is  that  all  rooms  where  work  is  done  may  come 

under  the  Factory  Acts. 

4270.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  workers  that  they 
should  know  whether  they  are  working  in  a  registered  room  or  not  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  if  every  registered  room  were  bound 
to  have  a  registered  number  upon  it,  or  some  evidence  of  its  having  been 
registered. 

4271.  80  that  if  a  person  works  in  a  room  he  may  at  once  see  whether  it  is 
a  registered  room  or  not  ? 

Yes. 

4272.  On  whom  would  you  throw  the  responsibility  of  registering,  on  the 
landlord  or  the  occupier? 

I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  on  the  occupier.  It  would  be  difficult,  I 
think,  to  ask  the  landlord  to  be  responsible  foi-  doing  it. 

4273.  And  you  would  extend  it,  I  understand,  to  all  rooms  in  which  any  work 
is  carried  on  for  a  profit? 

Yes. 

4274.  Then  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  prohibit  the 
taking  out  of  any  work  by  any  person  who  employed  assistants  ? 

That  was  how  I  would  frame  this  Sweating  Act  that  I  speak  of. 

4275.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  only  allow  a  man  to  take 
out  work  upon  which  he  proposed  to  work  himself? 

Yes. 

4276.  Then 
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4276.  Then  you  would  endeavour  to  prohibit  the  existing  practice  of  a  man 
takins;  out  a  certain  number  of  boots  and  doing  part  of  the  work,  the  knifing 
himself,  and  the  lasting  and  finishing  by  assistants  ? 

Only  where  this  sweating  system  was  siiown  to  have  become  an  evil  entailing 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  Sweating  Act.  1  would  not  do  so  in  other  trades 
where  the  necessity  of  applying  the  Sweating  Act  had  not  arisen. 

4277.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  each  individual  case  or  in  each  individual 
trade  ? 

In  each  individual  trade  or  case  as  might  be  required.  I  thought  that  this 
Sweating  Act  might  be  applied  to  a  larger  or  less  extent  as  occasion  demanded. 
If  it  were  decided  that  the  hoot  trade,  the  clothing  trade,  and  the  furniture  trade 
of  the  East  End  of  London  had  developed  into  such  a  state  of  the  sweating 
system  as  to  cause  the  application  of  the  Act  to  be  deemed  necessary,  then  the 
whole  of  those  trades  in  the  East  End  of  London  would  have  it  applied  ;  hut 
if  it  could  only  be  siiown  that  one  manufacturer  or  a  certain  class  of  manu- 
facturers vvere  responsible  fur  this  sweating  system,  it  could  even  be  applied 
to  a  certain  class  of  manufacturers  with  the  names  of  the  manufacturers 
mentioned. 

4278.  Supposing  you  made  your  Act  operative  only  with  regard  to  the  East 
End  of  Loudon,  do  you  not  suppose  tliat  the  sweaters  would  immediately 
remove  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  East  End  of  London? 

No  ;  and  T  will  say  why.  If  such  an  Act  were  made,  I  think  it  wo  ihl  become 
at  once  a  stigma  against  any  trade  that  had  it  applied  to  it,  and  it  would  make 
other  trades  ami  other  centres  very  much  more  careful  of  the  conditions  under 
which  their  work  was  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  stigma. 

4279.  Do  you  think  that  that  stigma  would  attach  equally  to  foreigners  living 
abroad,  their  own  countiy  ? 

I  do  not  quite  understand  that  remark. 

4280.  My  point  is  this:  as  you  say  that  a  stigma  would  attach  to  those  who 
practised  the  sweating  system  ;  here,  I  ask  do  you  not  think  that  foreigner* 
would  immediately  begin  to  do  work  under  the  sweating  system  abroad  and 
would  not  mind  whether  the  English  people  considered  that  a  stigma  attached 
to  it  or  not  ? 

I  think  that  might  occur, but  i  think  that  then  England  might  haveamuch  better 
chance  of  success  in  doing  its  best  to  represent  to  whatever  country  practi-ed  it 
the  unfairness  of  the  system  and  try  and  induce  them  to  follow  its  example,, 
which  it  could  not  do  at  the  present  time  whilst  it  allows  the  system  to  go  on  in 
this  country, 

4281.  In  fact,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be  to  England,  that  England, 
should  set  aa  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

I  think  so. 

4282.  Then  one  of  your  objects  in  registration  was  that  the  Eactory  Acts 
should  be  extended  to  tiiese  workrooms ;  may  1  ask  which  provisions  of  tlie 
Factory  Acts  you  deem  especially  valuable  ? 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  especially  beneficial  in  the  Eactory  Acts. 

4283.  Do  you  mean  tlie  sanitary  inspection  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Locali 
Authority  or  by  the  Factory  Inspector  ? 

By  the  Factory  Inspector  I  mean  ;  the  space  that  is  allowed  for  each  individual. 
I  am  also  bound  to  say,  as  re^^ards  that,  that  the  Factory  Acts,  as  at  present 
constituted,  I  think,  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  might  be  made  a  little 
more  strict ;  and,  [  think,  also  that  there  are  very  few  people  who  know  quite 
"what  is  the  space  that  should  be  allowed  for  people  in  rooms.  I  think  that  they 
do  not  understand  gauging  the  dimensions  of  air  and  so  on  thac  are  necessary 
for  workers. 

4284.  That  they  do  not  understand  cubic  measurement^ 
No. 


4285.  With  reg-ard  to  the  Factory  Acts,  vou  said,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
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you  thouglit  that  they  needed  amendment ;  in  what  way,  in  what  respect,  do 
yon  think  they  need  amendment  ? 

I  really  meant  the  enforcement  of  them. 

4286.  The  application  of  the  Acts? 
Yes. 

4287.  >3ot  the  Acts  themselves? 
No. 

4288.  Will  you  explain  another  point  a  httle  more  ;  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  menn  hy  throwing  responsibility  on  guilds  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
Merchant  Taylers,  for  instance,  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  sweating  systetu  in  the  clothing  trade  ? 

No,  n(jt  quite  that;  I  meant  that  they  might  be  referred  to  and  asked  to 
co-operate ;  not  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility,  but  really  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  res|)Onsibility  of  endeavouring  to  get  any  evil  syscem  aboHshed. 

4289.  Do  you  mean  that  Parliament  should  confer  powers  upon  them ;  do 
you  mean  that  they  should  be  entrusted  with  statutory  powers  to  do  what  you 
wish  ^ 

No,  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all  ;  I  meant  really  that  they  should  be  asked  to 
consider  it  a  part  of  their  duty. 

4290.  In  fact,  in  your  opinion,  you  would  look  to  them  as  the  head  of  the 
trade  for  seeing  that  the  trade  was  conducted  on  proper  lines? 

Yes. 

429 1.  Now,  in  your  own  particular  business,  do  you  make  any  contracts  with 
the  people  who  work  for  you,  to  work  tor  you  for  a  certain  time? 

No. 

4292.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  the  trade  generally  ? 

I  know  that  it  has  been  practisfd  under  circumstances  ;  I  should  hardly  think 
that  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  it  is  done  generally. 

4293.  But  do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  men  are  bound  to  work  for  a 
certain  firm  for  a  twelvemonth  say,  and  that  during  that  time  so  much  of  their 
weekly  money  is  kept  back  to  be  forfeited  in  case  they  break  the  contract  ? 

I  liave  seen  that  stated  more  than  once  in  a  newspaper  :  I  have  seen  the 
firm's  name  mentioned  and  that  they  have  been  asked  to  refute  it  and  they  have 
not  reluted  it. 

4294.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  ever  been  any  cases  in  which 
journeymen  have  ever  brought  actions  to  recover  that  money  from  firms  who 
had  retained  it  r 

I  saw  the  report  of  an  action ;  1  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  it  was  for 
this  money  that  was  detained  or  whether  it  was  on  some  other  ground  that  the 
qu;  stion  of  this  detained  money  came  before  the  court. 

4295.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  contract  is  a  fair  contract  to  ask  a  man  to 
enter  into  a  contract,  whereby  he  binds  himself  to  work  for  the  firm,  but  the 
film  retain  to  themselves  the  absolute  liberty  of  dismissing  him  at  any 
moment  r 

I  think  it  is  quite  fair  if  the  man  perfectly  understands  what  he  is  doing,  and 
if  he  is  an  adult;  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  otherwise  than  fair  under  those 
conditions  to  make  a  contract  of  that  sort. 

4296.  Is  it  the  case  that  where  this  custom  obtains,  he  is  aware  of  the  nature 
of  tiie  contract,  or  is  advantage  taken  of  his  being  a  foreigner  and  unable  to 
read  English  ? 

Frum  my  knowledge  of  the  men  who  accept  these  contracts,  I  should  think 
they  are  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests  ;  they  are  the  sweating 
masters  who  would  enter  into  such  a  contract. 

4297.  Thei'e  have  been  instances  in  many  trades  in  which  the  men 
have  successfully  combined  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labour;  do  you  see 

any 
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any  reason  why  that  should  be  more  difficult  in  the  boot  trade  than  in  other 
trades  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  more  difficult  in  the  boot  trade  otherwise  than  in  the 
sweating  portion  of  it. 

4298.  Among  the  journeymen  I  mean,  not  among  sweating  masters  ? 
Yes,  I  should  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  amongst  the  journeymen. 

4299.  Will  you  say  why  ? 

For  the  reason  that  I  stated,  that  the  journeymen  are  very  closely  watched  by 
their  masters. 

4300.  Earl  of  Derbi/.^  1  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  what  y  11  propose 
as  to  registration.  If  a  man  takes  home-work  to  do  it  in  his  own  home,  is  he 
bound  to  register  his  house  as  a  workshop  ? 

1  should  think  he  must  register  his  house  if  he  works  in  any  and  every  room 
of  it ;  but  I  should  think  he  would  be  quite  at  liberty  to  register  one  room  of  it 
if  he  only  worked  in  that  one  room. 

4301.  Then  you  would  compel  him  to  register  even  though  he  employed  no 
one  except  himstlf ;  is  that  so  ? 

No,  I  think  not  if  he  simply  worked  alone. 

4302.  You  would  not  enforce  registration  in  that  case  ? 
1  think  perhaps  there  would  be  no  necessity. 

4303.  If  the  man  and  the  wife  both  worked,  would  you  enforce  registration 
in  that  case  ? 

Yes. 

4304.  On  what  ground  do  you  make  that  distinction  ? 

The  reason  1  think  is  this  ;  that  women  and  children  should  be  protected  by 
the  Factory  Acts  and  that  a  wife  or  child  should  enjoy  the  same  piotection  I 
think  as  anybody  else,  if  they  are  made  responsible  persons  by  working  at  a 
trade. 

4305.  You  would  enforce  registration  where  the  wife  and  children  are 
employed,  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  them  ? 

Yes. 

4306.  But  if  the  man  does  not  employ  his  wife  or  his  children  to  work  for 
him  or  with  him,  but  brings  another  man  into  the  house,  would  you  compel 
registration  in  that  case  ? 

Yes. 

4307.  Although  there  is  no  question  there  of  protecting  women  or  children? 
]No.    I  should  state  tliat  it  becomes  then  a  workshop. 

4308.  You  also  spoke  of  restricting  the  hours  of  adult  labour  ;  do  you  extend 
that  to  all  trades  or  only  to  one  particular  trade  ? 

I  r^poke  of  that  dimply  in  connection  with  this  proposed  Sweating  Act,  and  of 
couise  it  would  simply  be  appUed  to  tlic  special  trade  on  which  the  Sweating 
Act  was  enforced. 

4309.  Have  you  fixed  in  your  own  mind  on  the  length  of  hours  ? 

JNot  more  than  12  was  my  hmit,  inclusive  of  at  least  1|  hours  for  meals. 

4310.  Do  you  propose  to  enforce  that  restriction  upon  men  working  in  their 
own  homes  ? 

Single  men  workmg  alone  in  their  own  homes  ? 

4311.  Yes? 

It  would  iiave  to  be  enforced  upon  the  trade,  even  upon  men  working  in  their 
own  homes,  in  that  special  trade  to  which  it  was  applied. 

4312.  Then  on  what  ground  do  you  put  that  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  ;  is  it  on  the  ground  of  making  more  work  for  others,  or  is  it  on  the 
ground  of  health  and  necessity  of  sufficient  repose  r 

On  the  ground  that  there  is  an  evil  recognised.    I  am  assuming  that  there  is 
(50.)  3  G  2  an 
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an  evil  recognised  in  a  specific  trade,  the  same  as  there  is  at  present  an  evil 
recognised  in  certain  trades  about  which  the  inquiry  is  being  made  ;  and  if  the 
conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  that  this  evil  does  exist  in  the  special  trade  the 
Act  would  be  apjjlied  to  that  trade  in  that  special  part  of  the  town  or  country 
as  it  might  be. 

4313.  You  would  ascertain  first  whether  there  was  too  much  industry  in  any 
trade,  so  that  it  required  repressing-  ? 

Hardly  "  too  much  industry,"  bur  as  to  whether  the  conditions  under  which 
the  industry  was  carried  on  were  pernicious. 

4314.  I  do  not  understand  liow  you  propose  to  enforce  a  law  of  that  kind, 
supposing  it  passed  ;  you  may  regulate  labour  in  workshops  or  in  factoi'ies,  but  if 
a  man  takes  work  to  do  it  at  home,  who  is  there  to  know,  who  is  there  to  watch, 
how  many  hours  he  works  ? 

The  home  that  he  worked  in,  I  assume,  would  be  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

4315.  You  said  just  now  that  if  he  worked  alone  you  would  not  enforce 
registration  ? 

I  would  not, 

4316.  But  even  if  the  place  were  registered,  wiio  is  to  take  account  of  tlie 
precise  number  of  hours  he  works,  and  when  he  leaves  off? 

The  factory  inspectors  are  the  only  people  who  could  be  responsible  for  that, 
I  imagine.  As  to  who  the  factory  inspectors  might  be  becomes  a  question,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  if  the  factory  inspectors  could  be 
made  somewhat  on  the  same  basis  as  special  constables  under  such  conditions. 
If  a  Sweating  Act  had  to  be  applied,  probably  special  factory  inspectors  might 
be  engaged. 

4317.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  the  difficulty  that  I  feel  in  the 
matter.  The  inspector,  whoever  he  may  l)e,  cannot  be  in  evei-y  man's  home 
at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  who  is  there  to  know  at  what  hour  the  man  starts 
work  in  the  morning  and  at  what  hour  lie  leaves  off  at  night  r 

1  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  anybody.  I  do  not  see  •  any  possible 
system  that  you  can  have  of  registration  u  here  a  dial  would  show  the  number 
of  hours  that  a  man  worked  ;  but  if  there  were  a  heavy  penalty  attached  to  the 
iniringement  of  the  Act,  that  might  act  beneficially  in  forcing  a  man  to  act 
according  to  law. 

4318.  I  will  put  it  to  your  own  good  sense  ;  do  you  not  see  that  such  an  Act 
would  be  absolutely  nugatory  as  applied  to  a  man  working  in  his  own  house, 
from  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  it? 

1  think  it  would  b(^  difficult  to  enforce  it  upon  him;  but  if  that  were  found 
to  be  the  only  difficulty,  the  Act  might  be  framed  so  that  work  should  not 
even  be  given  out  of  factories  under  the  circumstances. 

4319.  Should  not  be  given  out  except  to  factories,  you  mean  } 
Except  in  factories,  under  the  circumstances, 

4320.  Then  you  see  you  are  driven  to  impose  a  fresh  restriction  ;  you  would 
object  to  any  work  being  done  except,  as  it  were,  under  the  public  eye  in  a 
registered  workshop,  with  a  certain  number  of  people  at  work: 

Yes ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Act  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
regard  to  those  men  that  I  s{>eak  of,  because  i  do  not  think  that  all  men  are 
so  devoid  of  honesty  as  to  break  through  a  law ;  there  might  be  some,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  all  would ;  1  think  that  men,  as  a  nde,  are  satisfied  to  obey  a  law. 

4321.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  would  consider  it  dishonest  to  work  an  hour 
longer  than  the  law  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  job  ? 

J  do,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  special  Act ;  l)ecause  I  take  it  that  if  (as  I 
have  Thought  it  out)  a  trade  were  under  this  special  Act,  and  it  could  show  in 
the  course  of  time  that  it  had  cleared  itself  from  the  odium  of  the  sweating 
system,  probably  might  have  the  Sweating  Act  removed  from  it. 

4322.  But  that  would  require  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  in  each  case,  first 
to  imj  ose  the  restriction  and  then  to  take  it  off? 

1  w  as  not  aware  of  that. 

4323-  If 
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A-yi^.  If  1  understand  you,  you  admit  that  the  law  which  you  suggest  could 
be  violated  by  anyone  who  chose  to  violate  it,  but  you  think  it  would  have  a 
moral  effect  ? 

I  think  it  would  have  a  moral  effect,  and  I  think  also  that  the  factory 
inspectors  would  have  some  control  over  it. 

4324.  Lord  Clinton.]  You  give  out  some  of  your  work  I  understand,  the 
machine  closing,  and  lasting,  and  finishino*  ? 

Yes. 

4325.  How  is  that  done  ;  machine  closing  to  one  set  of  persons,  lasting  and 
finishing  to  anotiier  ? 

Lasting  to  another  and  finishing  to  another. 

4326.  Do  you  know  where  that  work  is  done? 
Yes. 

4327.  Is  it  done  in  private  houses  7 
Mostly  ;  some  in  workshops. 

4328.  But  now,  do  you  know  that  that  work  is  not  sub-let  ? 
Yes. 

4329.  You  know  it  is  nut  sub-let  ? 

Yes  ;  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  machine  closing. 

4230.  I  spoke  of  machine  closing  first? 

Machine  closing  is  done  on  this  princi()le  of  sub-letting. 

4331.  A  middleman  ? 

Yes ;  as  a  rule  it  is  done  by  a  woman. 

4  ,32.  That  comes  under  your  definition  of  sweating? 

No,  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  sweating,  of  course,  I  admit  it  comes  under, 
but  not  under  the  sweating  system. 

4333.  Then  who  gives  out  the  work  in  your  factory  r 
A  special  man. 

4334.  You  have  a  foreman  to  give  it  out  ? 
\'es. 

4335.  But  you  say  you  know  in  every  case  where  the  work  is  done? 

I  know  that  the  work  is  done  in  the  people's  homes,  or  in  a  particular  work- 
room, because  we  have  to  send  to  the  places  for  securities,  and  we  have  to  send 
to  the  placts  where  they  work.  I,  individually,  have  not  been  to  all  these 
places,  personally. 

4336.  But  you  take  care  to  inquire  ? 
Yes. 

4337.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  that  work,  the  lasting  and  finishing,  is  not 
sub-let  ? 

Yes,  1  am  very  careful  to  inquire  about  that  matter.  1  should  like  to  state,  in 
answer  to  those  questions,  that  ic  is  easy  for  any  manufacturer  to  do  the  same 
thing ;  it  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  where  a  man's  work  is  made, 
and  under  what  conditions  it  is  being  made. 

4338.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.]  You  say  with  regard  to  the  respect- 
able middlemen  you  employ,  that  you  know  that  the  men  they  employ  are  not 
employed  tor  long  hours,  and  under  unsanitary  conditions? 

Yes. 

4339.  Will  those  men  always  be  able  to  stand  against  competition ;  will  other 
men  not  come  and  offer  to  do  it  at  a  smaller  rate  ? 

The  class  of  work  that  is  made  by  the  sweated  laboui'  that  I  of,  hardly 
competes  in  itself  with  other  work;  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  compete  is 
that  it  produces  an  inferior  article  altogether  which  gets  into  the  market. 

4340.  And  people  will  buy  it  ? 

And  people  will  buy  it.    I  think  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  the  popula- 
(50.)  3  G  3  tion 
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tion  of  England  that  is  almost  bound  to  buy  the  niiidmum  price  article  in  many 
things;  and  in  that  manner  1  ihink  it  competes,  in  fact  I  am  sure  it  competes, 
against  the  other  work. 

4341.  But  do  vou  not  have  middlemen  of  the  class  that  you  wish  to  employ> 
underselling  each  other,  con;peimg  wiih  each  other,  as  well  as  an  inferior 
class  COD ipeting  with  a  suj>eiior  class;  in  the  class  of  respectable  middlemen 
whom  yon  employ  is  their  not  comi^etition  going  on? 

The  men  that  I  employ  are  not  called  n  iddlemen.  1  really  cannot  say  that 
these  men  all  work  absolutely  without  any  assistants;  they  are  not  called 
middlemen,  they  are  called  individual  workmen;  but  it  is  known  that  they  do 
employ  a  lad  occassionally  to  help  them  with  the  smaller  portions  of  their 
work. 

4342.  And  do  they  not  compete  with  one  anotlier  for  smaller  and  smaller 
wages  ? 

No,  not  at  all :  there  are  fixed  prices  stated  for  our  work,  and  each  man  had 
the  same  price  for  everything  ;  numher^  are  given  to  the  boots  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  one  man  one  price  and  another  man  another.  I  would  like 
also  now  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement  as  regartts  the  payment  of  wages  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  It  has  been  before  this  Committee,  I  believe,  that  the 
Jewish  Manufacturers  do  not  en. ploy  workmen  at  trade  price;  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  out  of  about  400  manulactnrers  in  London,  there  are  under  30  who 
do  pay  to  what  aie  calico  statement  prices,  but  that  there  are  a  great  many 
nianutacturers  who  pay  trade  wages  I  am  a  manufacturer  who  does  not  pay 
to  the  statement,  because  the  work  that  is  made  in  first  and  second  class  state- 
ment shops  is  of  a  very  high  class.  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  remove  any 
impression  that  Jewish  Manufacturers  do  not  pay  fair  wages.  That  was  a  point 
that  I  thought  ii  due  to  explain. 

4343.  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  action  of  the  Act  that  you  wished  for 
would  really  be  somewhat  penal  ? 

Mo,  I  have  never  viewed  it  as  that;  merely  that  the  fine  should  be  heavy. 

4344.  But  you  would  only  have  it  in  places  where  you  thought  it  was 
demanded  by  the  state  of  work  there? 

Yes. 

4345.  And  you  would  take  it  off  when  it  improved  ? 

Yes,  if  they  could  show  that  it  was  improved,  satisfactorily  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

4346.  A  limited  number  of  people  ? 

To  satisfy  the  Guild,  or  the  Comnassion,  or  the  Committee  that  was  appointed 
to  look  into  the  matter. 

4347.  Suppose  that  the  working  hours  were  fixed  at  12  hours  a  day,  how 
would  you  prevent  the  workmen  going  oft'  alter  their  12  hours  at  one  shop  to 
work  at  another  r 

The  only  way  that  I  see  that  that  could  be  prevented  would  be  by  fixing  the 
time,  say,  from  eight  till  eight  in  the  day. 

434H.  You  would,  therefore,  limit  the  hours  during  which  the  w  ork  would  be 
carried  on  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  hours.  When  you  said  that  the 
families  needed  protection,  did  you  state  that  from  your  own  experience ;  are 
they  cruelly  used  in  yuur  experience  ? 

No,  1  should  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  at  all. 

A^4g.  Then  ^\hy  should  tliey  need  protecti(jn  in  that  case  : 
I  think  that  where  women  and  children  are  made  responsible  by  working  at 
the  husband's  trade,  they  .-hould  enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  protection  by 
factory  rules  as  any  others.    1  cannot  see  why  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  work 
his  wife  and  child  any  longer  than  anybody  else's  wife  and  child. 

4350.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.~\  Have  manufacturers  in  general  any  means 
of  knowing  under  what  terms  the  people  under  the  middlemen  they  employ  are 
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working.  You  say  that  you  give  out  most  of  your  own  work  to  individuals  who 
do  the  work  at  home.  Sepposiiis^  there  are  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  who  do 
not,  wouM  you  have  any  means  of  knowing  what  terms  these'  one  or  two 
individuals  are  working  under  ? 

Yes,  I  liave  never  found  riny  difficulty  in  finding  out  that ;  one  comes  much 
into  contact  with  these  people  if  there  is  any  desire  to  do  so;  and  in  asking 
them  questions  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out. 

43.51.  Lord  MonJcswell-l  You  say  that  you  think  public  opinion  in  Ent^land 
would  not  allow  inteiftrenoe  with  foreign  immigration  ;  do  you  propose  to  leave 
foreign  immigration  alone  only  because  you  think  public  opinion  would  not 
admit  of  inttrlerence  with  it,  or  do  you  yourself  think  that  on  the  whole  it 
would  ni>t  be  advisable  to  interfere  with  it  ? 

I  think  that  is  on  both  accounts. 

4352.  You  agree  with  public  opinion,  in  fact?" 
Yes. 

4353.  Chairman.^  You  spoke  about  the  necessity  a  large  number  of  people 
were  under  of  buying  a  cheap  kind  of  goods  ;  I  suppose  that  that  really  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  tiie  existence  of  the  sweating  system  ? 

No  ;  I  should  say  not.  1  think  thit  the  reason  of  this  sweating  system  is  the 
desire  to  compete  favourably  with  foreign  goods  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  call  for  a  common  class  of  goods  from  the  people.  I  think  that 
people  wlio  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  for  years  to  buy  things,  say  at  5  s.,  do 
not  ask  for  the  same  sort  of  things  at  4*.,  but  they  buy  them  when  they  are  put 
before  them.  I  think  that  the  sweating  system  puts  before  the  public  the  cheap 
articles,  and  that  it  is  not  the  pubhc  that  particularly  calls  for  them  ;  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  that  is  the  case. 

4354.  I  understood  you  rather  to  speak  in  the  opposite  direction  just  now, 
and  to  say  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  cheap  goods  ? 

I  think  I  said  that  there  is  a  verv  large  ()ortion  of  the  public  wiio  will  always 
avail  themselves  of  the  minimum  priced  article. 

43.').j-  Could  the  sweating  system  be  applied  equally  well  to  more  expensive 
and  belter  finished  articles? 
Not  equally  well,  certainly. 

4356.  It  is  more  applicable  to  the  most  unskilled  forms  of  labour? 
Yes. 

4357.  I  suppose  there  is  great  competition  among  the  sweating  masters  to 
get  orders,  is  there  not  ? 

Yes,  that  is  growing  more  and  more. 

4358.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there  anything  in  the  shape  of  bribery  that  goes 
on  ;  do  they  bribe  the  foreman,  or  the  man  who  puts  out  the  work  ? 

Not  to  my  personal  knowledge  ;  that  is  all  hearsay  also. 

43.59.  I  suppose  you  cannot  speak,  of  your  personal  knowledge,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  sweating  masters  treat  their  men,  and  so  on  ;  whether  they 
treat  them  kindly  ? 

I  have  seen  them  in  their  work  rooms,  and,  as  T  have  said,  the  men  seem  to 
fear  them  ;  I  have  spoken  to  some  of  the  journeymen  sweaters,  who  state  that 
they  are  very  harshly  used,  and  l)ound  to  work  up  to  very  late,  even  during  the 
night,  if  necessary. 

4360.  But  that  may  be  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  I  spoke 
rather  of  the  way  in  which  the  sweating  masters  act  towards  them,  whether  they 
personally  treat  them  kindly  or  use  them  harshly  ? 

Of  course  I  should  coiisiLier  that  a  man  was  being  used  harshly  if  he  was 
bound  to  work  all  night. 

4361.  With  regard  to  your  idea  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  apply  in 
gpccial  cases,  have  you  in  your  mind  any  idea  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
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to  be  put  into  operation,  and  who  should  be  responsible  for  applying  it  or 
withdrawing-  it  ? 

I  have  nof;  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  think  of  that. 

4362.  Your  iclpii  is  that  tliere  should  be  some  Act  which  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances might  be  applied,  and  which,  unless  the  circumstances  lequired  it, 
ought  not  to  be  applied  i 

Yes,  ought  not  to  be  applied  ;  I  think  that  such  an  Act  as  I  thouglit  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  the  system  from  growing  up  also  in  other  trades.. 

4363.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Although  we  have  not  heard  of  any  royal  remedy 
for  the  sweating  system  generally,  do  you  think  that  if  more  masters  who  put 
out  their  work  were  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  and 
the  hours  that  the  people  work,  they  might,  considering  the  great  competition 
that  there  is,  considerably  alleviate  the  sufi'erings  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
of? 

That  the  manufacturers  could  alleviate  the  suO'erings,  do  you  mean  ? 

4364.  That  by  inquiring  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done 
they  might  i;et  their  work  done,  without  paying  more  for  it,  under  conditions 
which  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  workers? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  tiave  much 
influence  over  these  sweating  masters  as  to  the  method  in  which  they  should 
treat  their  journeymen  sweaters.  If  they  were  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands 
and  combine  and  positively  say  that  such  and  such  conditions  should  be  come 
to,  I  think  they  would  have  the  power  to  do  it ;  if  they  took  it  into  their  own 
hands  they  would  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

4365.  I  understand  that  you  yourself  do  inquire  into  the  conditions  under 
which  your  work  is  done  ? 

Yes. 

4366.  Do  you  not  think  that  might  be  more  generally  done  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  trade  ? 

I  think  it  would  he  a  very  good  thing  if  they  did  it.  I  mean  to  say  this,  th;)t 
if  the  manufacturers  inquired  into  the  conditions  under  which  these  sweating 
masters  worked,  the  only  thing  they  could  do  would  be  not  to  <^ive  them  any 
work  out  when  the  conditions  were  not.  such  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  be. 
That  is  the  system  that  I  adopt.  If  a  man's  home  is  not  clean  and  respectable, 
and  if  a  man  is  working  under  the  sweating  system,  or  is  not  doing  what  is  con- 
sidered right  in  that  way,  I  do  not  give  him  any  work  out ;  and  if  I  find  after 
he  has  been  working  for  me  for  a  little  while  that  he  developes  into  this  state, 
I  do  not  employ  him.  I  think  that  is  what  would  occur  with  these  sweating 
masters. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  OxsLOW, 

Visoonnt  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Cliffori-)  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  (f  Dunraven  and 
Mount-  Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount- Karl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  PETliR  VAN  DAMME,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

4367.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  cabinet  makei-  by  trade  ? 
Cabinet  and  chair  manufacturer. 

4368.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  '.' 

I  have  been  in  the  trade  for  this  last  30  years. 

4369.  Durin;:,'  that  time  has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  trade  ? 

Yes,  a  great  deal.  I  liave  been  in  London  for  the  last  10  years  as  a  master 
chairmaker,  and  have  had  through  my  hands  all  classes  of  first-class  work,  and 
have  estahlishc'l  for  myself  at  the  present  time  a  fair  business.  Till  1883-84 
I  had  no  experience  of'tlie  sweating  system  as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Maple  and  his 
employes,  that  is  to  say,  ihe  salesmen  who  sometimes  have  given  me.  the  orders 
to  work  for  the  firm.  On  several  occasions  I  and  many  of  my  friends  have  been 
unfairly  treated  at  Messrs.  Maple  and  Company's,  and  I  \vill  give  the  Committee 
soine  examples. 

4370.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  unfairly  treated  as  a  matter  of" 
merely  personal  grievance,  or  that  anything  has  occurred  which  affects  the 
trade  genei  ally  ? 

It  alfects  me  personally,  and  affects  the  trade  generally.  I  must  state  that 
one  of  tile  principal  men  from  the  firm  came  again  to  me  last  week  to  give  me 
some  fresh  orders. 

The  Committee-room  is  cleared.    After  a  short  time,  tlie  public  are 
re-adraitted. 

4371.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  that  you  have  been  at  one  time  defrauded 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Maple  and  Company,  and  yuu  propose  to  give  some 
instances ;  and  you  said,  also,  that  the  way  in  which  you  had  been  treated,  in 
\  our  estimation,  affects  the  whole  trade  generally.  1  dare  say  you  will  explain 
thai  later  on  to  the  Committee  ;  in  the  meantime,  will  you  give  the  Committee 
the  instances  which  you  wish  to  ])ut  before  them.  You  have  a  statement 
before  you,  I  understand,  which  you  can  read  to  the  (Jomimttee  ? 

On  the  first  occasion,  in  1883  or  1884,  1  contracted  verbally  to  deliver  to 
Mr.  Maple  12  chairs,  at  the  price  of  2  1.  5  s.  per  chair,  from  samples  shown. 
When  1  delivered  the  12  chairs  Mr.  Maple  himself  declared  he  did  not  know 
me.  After  complaining,  I  took  the  chairs  away,  when  he  sent  a  boy  after  me, 
and  offered  me  35  s.  for  each  chair,  which  I  refused  to  give  iiim.  Ou  the 
second  occasion,  1  received  a  verbal  order  from  Mr.  Dent,  IVlr.  Maple's  buyer, 
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in  August  1886,  for  10  chairs  in  Itrilian  walnut,  from  a  pattern  chair  which  I 
had  delivered  at  3^ys.  I  t((ld  Mr.  Dent  I  could  not  repeat  them  at  this  price. 
His  answer  was  that  "  the  price  was  no  object  to  him  if  the  workmanship  and 
material  were  of  the  finest  quality,  as  they  had  obtained  an  order  for  them." 
In  spite  of  this  declaration,  he  refused  to  [  )ay  me  more  than  36  s.  I  iiese  chairs 
cost  nie  2  /.  each.  On  the  third  occasion,  the  chairs  above  referied  to  were 
spoilt  i)y  Mr.  Maple's  pohsher,  Mr.  Maple  sent  them  to  me  to  be  cleaned  and 
re-carved.  Foi-  this  1  paid  4  /.  for  labour,  and  charged  only  4  /.  5  s.,  as  it  was 
a  mistake  by  their  polisher.  I  could  nevtr  recover  tiiis  amount,  and  only 
after  many  applications,  and  on  the  application  of  mv  accountant,  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  2  1.  On  the  fourth  occasion  (the  l/th  of  September  1886), 
Mr.  Adan  s,  Mr.  Maple's  manager,  ordered  me  to  make  a  design  from  a 
Louis  Seize  cabinet  that  he  had  in  stock  I  made  the  design,  which  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Adams.  1  then  completed  the  arm-chair,  and  on  charging 
12/.  for  this  chair,  the  cost  of  which  was  10/.  to  me,  they  refused  to  have 
it  at  all,  but  afterwards  made  me  an  offer  of  7  /•  for  this  same  chair.  This 
I  refused.  Then  the  fifth  occasion  was  on  the  1st  October  1886.  I  made  a 
Louis  Seize  arm-chair,  ordered  by  Mr.  Stallebrasse,  for  4  /.  When  it  was 
delivered  Mr.  Stallelirasse  passed  my  account,  but  when  I  came  for  my 
cheque  on  Friday  night  there  was  no  cheque  for  me,  as  Mr.  Maple  found 
fault  that  it  was  too  dear,  and  tiled  to  deciuct  another  sovereign.  This  I 
would  not  accept,  and  then  1  was  eventually  paid  less  2i  per  cent. 

4372.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you  mentioned? 
Stallebrasse,  one  of  tiie  salesmen.    Since  that  I  have  not  been  near  them; 

but  last  week  one  of  the  principals  came  and  gave  me  another  verbal  order. 

4373.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  act  entirely  upon  verbal  orders? 

It  is  not ;  but,  1  liave  received  many  a  time  verbal  orders  which  people  paid 
me  just  as  good  as  if  they  had  been  written  orders  ;  on  many  occasions  that 
has  happened. 

4374.  Do  you  ever  have  written  contracts? 
\es. 

4375.  How  is  it  that,  having  been  as  you  allege  defrauded  in  this  way  in  tlie 
first  case,  you  executed  any  further  verbal  orders  ? 

When  I  received  the  fiist  order  for  12  chaiis  fi'om  Mr.  Maple,  I  brought  him 
a  sample,  and  he  said,  "  You  can  make  n  e  12  chairs  like  this."  At  the  same 
moment  he  was  called  away  by  some  one  who  was,  perhaps,  a  customer,  and  I 
could  not  run  after  him  to  ask  him  for  a  written  order.  Being  a  gentleman,  I 
took  his  word  for  it. 

4376.  I  asked  you  why,  hav  ing  been  treated  once  in  this  way,  you  did  not 
take  care  to  have  a  written  coi. tract  in  future 

I  have  had  contracts  verbally  which  I  have  bet  n  paid  for  honestly  several 
times.  In  fact,  last  Saturday  I  took  another  order  for  four  chairs  at  5  /.  5  s. 
each  verbally ;  but  I  am  positive  it  will  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

4377.  Have  you  any  idea,  can  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all,  how  many  orders 
you  have  executed  for  this  firm  r 

I  do  not  think  it  is  more  than  about  200/.  or  250  /.  altogether  since  I  have 
worked  for  them. 

4378.  How  many  orders  would  that  mean  ? 

It  would  be  veiy  difficult  for  me  to  say  how  many  orders  I  have  had  from 
them. 

4379.  You  have  mentioned,  I  think,  five  cases  in  which  you  have  been,  as 
you  say,  defrauded  ? 

Yes. 

4380.  Do  you  suppose  you  have  executed  10  or  12  orders  altogether  for  this 
firm  ? 

More  than  that;  perhaps  30  or  40.  o     a  j 

'  4-^81.  And 
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4381.  And  in  five  case^  out  of  those  30  or  40  orders,  you  have  been  treuted 
in  this  particular  way  ? 

Ye*. 

4382.  And  not  in  any  other  CHses  ? 
No. 

4  ,'83.  And  have  you  any  idea  why  you  were  treated  in  this  particular  way 
in  those  five  cases  ? 

My  idea  is  that  it  is  the  sweating  svstem  ;  that  he  tried  to  take  all  the  profit 
he  coidd  possibly  get  out  of  me,  knowing  that  I  could  not  cut  my  chairs  in 
pieces,  or  pay  them  away  when  I  had  20  men,  |)erhaps,  to  pay  on  Saturday. 

4384.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  object,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  tried  on  upon  ynu  in  five  cases  out  30  or  40  ? 

I  did  not  ask  particularly  for  a  written  order;  I  really  do  not  know  why  I 
did  not  do  so  ;  he  might  have  said,  "  Have  you  no  confidence  in  me  ?" 

4385.  What  I  asked  you  was,  assuming  that  you  are  correct  in  saying  that 
you  were  treated  in  this  particular  way  in  order  that  Messrs.  Maple  might  get 
every  advantage  they  can  out  of  you,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
they  only  treated  you  in  this  way  in  five  cases  out  of  30  or  40  cases  in  which 
yi'U  executed  orders  for  them ;  why  are  you  not  always  treated  in  this 
way  ? 

That  I  cannot  tell.  They  could  not  find  any  fault  with  my  work,  because  I 
onlv  make  first-class  work. 

4386.  I  want  to  understand,  if  you  can  explain  to  the  Committee,  how  it  is 
that  vou  consider  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Maple  towards  you 
individu  dly  affects  the  cabinet-making  trade  generally  ;  has  it  caused  vou  to 
cut  down  the  wages  of  your  workmen  ;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

For  instance,  if  Messrs.  Maple  give  an  order  for  50  I.,  and  when  you  Dring 
the  work  in  you  can  only  receive  30  /.,  it  spoils  the  other  firms  as  well ;  because, 
if  the  cabinet  is  worth  60  I.  or  100  /.  in  another  siiop,  they  can  very  likely  aflford 
to  sell  at  so  much  less  than  any  other  firm. 

4387  You  uiean  that  Messrs.  Maple  can  undersell  the  other  firms  if  by 
defrauding  you  they  are  enabled  to  sell  the  gooils  cheaper  than  other  firms  can; 
is  that  what  vou  mean  ? 

Yes. 

4388.  Lord  Monkswell]  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  Messrs.  Maple 
refuse  to  give  you  written  contracts? 

I  did  not  ask  for  tiiem  when  I  received  a  verbal  order. 

4389.  You  have  never  asked  ? 
1  have  never  asked. 

4390.  You  have  never  got  a  written  order,  and  never  asked  f<jr  one  ? 
On  some  oiders  I  have  had  written  orders. 

4391.  From  Messrs.  Maple? 

Yes ;  all  the  work  which  I  have  done  for  them  has  not  been  executed 
verbally. 

4392.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Many  of  the  orders  you  have  had  have 
been  small  orders,  have  they  not  ? 

Small  amounts. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(50.) 


3  H  2 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  DICKSON,  is  caUed  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

4393.  Chairman.l  You  are  a  cabinet  maker? 
Ye^^. 

4394.  Yuu  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  former  \\  itness  ? 
Yes. 

4305.  Have  you  anything,  any  sju  cial  point,  you  vfish.  to  bring  out  before  the 
Committee  as  reiiards  your  trade? 

Thirteen  years  ago  iiiessrs.  Maple  threw  upon  my  hands  goods  for  which 
they  had  given  me  orders  to  the  extent  cf  420  the  sole  reason  for  their  doing 
so  being  our  refusing  to  take  from  the  agreed  price  21.  2  s.  Qd.  fi  om  one  table, 
and  one  sovereign  fn  m  the  agreed  price  of  a  wardrobe,  being  altogether 
3/.  2  s.  6(1.,  because  we  refused  to  take  that  off,  Mr.  Regnart,  the  gentleman 
who  still  has  the  management  of  th(^  department,  said,  "  I  will  not  take  any  of 
your  orders,"  and  he  did  not  take  it,  and  wt-  h;ive  done  nothing  for  tlum  since; 
and  vve  had  to  dispo.-e  of  that  420/.  woith  of  orders  at  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
advantage, and  in  the  best  manner  we  could. 

4396.  Is  that  the  only  order  you  ever  received  ? 
No;  we  had  had  lots  of  orders  previous  to  that. 

4307.  And  Mr.  Regnart,  1  understand  you  to  say,  made  a  reduction  beyond  the 
price  agreed  upon  ? 
Yes. 

4398.  Was  it  a  verbal  contract  or  written  one  ? 

Verbal  in  that  case.  When  the  goods  were  ordered  for  stock  it  was  a  usual 
thing  only  to  say  verbally,  "  I  will  take  such  and  such  things ;  give  me  those;  " 
but  when  the  things  were  made  for  oiders,  and  the  salesmen  themselves  gave 
the  order,  they  would  usually  give  you  a  written  order;  but  in  Mr.  Regiiart's 
case,  he  always,  1  think,  was  buying  for  stock  and  did  not  give  written  orders. 

4399.  I  understand  that  in  buying  for  stock  it  is  not  customary  to  have 
written  contracts,  but  in  buying  for  special  orders  it  is? 

Yes ;  it  is  so,  the  reason  being  that  a  different  gentleman  orders  ;  the  sales- 
man himself,  who  takes  the  order  from  the  customer  would  usually  give  out  his 
own  order,  and  he  wonld  mostly,  not  always,  but  niostly,  give  you  a  written 
order.  There  are  plenty  of  firms  who  profess  to  have  nothing  without  a  written 
order,  and  have  that  printed,  but  in  half  the  cases  they  do  not  give  you  that 
order,  and  if  you  say,  "Shall  I  have  an  order?"  they  say,  "  Oh,  no  ;  it  does 
not  matter." 

4400.  Was  the  deduction  asked  for  in  the  shape  of  discount  i 
No. 

4401.  On  what  ground  ? 

The  ground  in  one  caise  was  this  :  a  table  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Regnart,  the 
agreed  price  being  14  /.  2*.  6  d.  When  it  went  liome,  he  said,  "That  is  too 
much  ;  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you  that."  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Hegnart,  and  said, 
"  Have  you  any  eon, plaint  to  iiiake  about  the  table?  "  "  No,"  he  said,  "but  I 
can  buy  it  for  12  Z."  I  said,  "  You  have  a  right  to  buy  where  you  like,  but  the 
agreed  price  uas  14/.  2  s.  6  d.,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  well  worth  the  money, 
and  we  cannot  make  any  abatement."  I  saw  him  a  few  times  with  regard  to 
this,  and  another  job,  and  it  ultimately  ended  in  his  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
allow  this,  I  will  throw  all  your  orders  on  your  hands>"  and  he  did  so. 

4402.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  Was  it  not  formerly  the  practice  in  the  trade  not  to 
pay  ior  goods  delivered  until  some  months  after  their  delivery  ? 

We  never  have  our  money  on  delivery. 

4403.  How 
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4403.  How  long  after  delivery  ? 
A  monthly  account. 

I      4404.  Do  they  charge  any  discount  ? 
We  allow  2 2  per  cent,  discount. 

440.5,  Was  that  2^  per  cent,  discount  any  part  of  this  sura  which  you  say 
was  withheld  from  you  ? 
No. 

4406.  Earl  of  Derby.']  When  these  verbal  agreements  are  made  is  anything 
specified  as  to  the  quality  of  the  article  to  be  supplied  ? 

No,  they  would  know  your  class  of  goods.  It  was  never  a  question  of  the 
quality.  Have  the  goods  been  unsatisfactory  they  have  always  been  put 
right. 

I      4407.  But  does  not  that  leave  a  considerable  opening  for  misunderstanding  ? 

No ;  because  a  certain  man  makes  a  certain  class  of  goods,  and  it  is  always 
I   understood  what  class  of  goods  he  makes,  and  what  class  of  goods  are  expected 
by  the  111  from  him. 

4408.  We  have  not  got  from  you  on  what  ground  this  deduction  from  the 
stipulated  amount  was  made  ? 

There  was  no  ground  at  all,  except  that  they  thought  they  would  like  to  have 
it  oflP. 

4409.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  first  instance  the  price  was 
decided  upon  r 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

4410.  And  that  when  it  came  to  [payment  you  were  paid  less  than  the 
I  j   price  ? 

'       We  were  not  paid  less,  because  we  refused  to  allow  it. 

4411.  You  were  offered  less  ? 

We  were  offered  less,  and  had  these  orders  thrown  on  our  hands  because  we 
would  not  take  less. 

^41 2.  What  ground  was  alteged  for  offering  you  less  ? 
None. 

4413.  Chairman.']  You  said  that  the  ground  was  that  he  alleged  he  could  get 
them  cheaper  ? 

Yes. 

4414.  Earl  ot  Berbi/.]  Was  there  in  the  first  instance  an  absolute  contract  as 
to  the  price  ? 

An  absolute  contract. 

I       441.5-  Lord  Clinton.]  What  is  the  date  of  tliis  ? 

!'       The  23rd  September  18/4.    That  is  a  l-ing  time  ago,  but  it  is  still  the  same 
gentleman  who  is  the  manager  of  that  department. 

||       4416.  And  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  had  any  dealings  with 
him  ? 
Yes. 

4417.  Lord  Rothschild.']  Was  it  the  first  ti;ne  you  ever  dealt  with  Messrs. 
Maple? 

No. 

4418.  Was  it  the  only  time  they  ever  tried  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
article  ? 

Yes,  it  was  the  only  time ;  we  had  only  worked  for  them  for  a  few 
months. 

4419.  The  only  reason  they  ailegefl  was  that  they  could  get  similar  articles 
cheaper  elsewhere  ? 

(50.)  3H3  Yes; 
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Yes  ;  but  having  a  definite  pri<  e,  we  did  not  see  that  that  was  any  reas  )n  for 
our  not  getting  the  agreed  price. 

44  20.  Chairman.^  A  former  witness  mentioned  a  case  of  having  goods 
spoile<l  by  the  pcHshei',  and  having  to  make  thar  good,  as  I  understo:)d  ;  is  that 
the  custom  in  the  cabinet  trade  ? 

If  tl  e  goods  were  wrong  in  any  respect  they  would  be  returned,  and 
rightly  so. 

4421.  I  mean  if  tliey  are  damaged  in  any  way  after  you  have  sent  them  into 
the  firm,  and  they  are  returned  on  that  account,  is  it  the  custom  of  the  tiade 
tha;  tlie  manufacturer  has  to  make  them  good  without  any  additional  price? 

If  the  fauk  was  his,  he  would  have  to  do  so. 

4422.  But  if  the  fault  occurred,  not  with  him,  but  with  the  firm  ? 
ilien  that  certainly  is  not  the  custom  of  tlie  trade. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  CLARKE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows  : 

4423.  M'hat  is  your  occupation  ? 

I  am  a  partner  in  Messrs.  Gillows. 

4424.  It  has  been  siaggested  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  that  goods 
should  be  marked  in  the  name  of  the  makers  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  to  the 
Committee  on  tliat  jjoint? 

Nothing  further  than  this,  that  I  do  not  think  that  goods  should  be 
marked  as  manufactured  by  a  well-known  house  unless  they  are  actually  made 
by  them. 

4425.  You  mean  manufactured  on  their  own  premises  ? 
Yes  ;  we  never  mark  anything  that  we  do  not  m^anufacture, 

4^26.  But  do  you  not  buy  from  outside  also  ? 
To  a  very  limited  extent. 

4427.  In  those  cases  do  you  put  your  mark  on  them  ? 

None  whatever.  We  occasionally  buy  some  fine  examples  of  French  furni- 
ture, and  most  of  these  examples  we  are  now  repeating  ourselves  in  this 
coutitry,  examjjles  beautifully  made.  We  never  put  our  name  on  goods  unless 
we  manufacture  them  ourselves. 

4428.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  the  goods  should  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  ihefirm.  only  when  they  are  made  upon  the  premises;  or  do  you  suggest 
that  all  goods  sold  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  actual  manu- 
facturer ? 

No,  I  do  not  actually  suggest  that  ;  but  I  think  if  a  customer  came  to 
Gillows  for  furniture,  he  would  naturally  expect  to  get  furniture  manufactured 
by  Gillows  or  by  a  house  of  equal  reputation  to  Gillows.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  wrong  if  furniiure  of  an  indifferent  quality  were  sold  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  manufactured  by  some  one  with  a  high  reputation.  I 
tliink  a  house  ought  not  to  put  their  name  upon  a  thing  unless  they  manufacture 
it  themselves. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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A.r.  HENRY  WALTHAM,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

4429.  Chairman.~\  Are  vou  a  cabinet  maker  ? 

I  am  a  v^orking  upholsterer,  ^md  Secretary  of  the  London  Upholsterers' 
Trade  Society.    J  have  held  that  office  for  12  years. 

4430.  Is  that  a  masters'  society  ? 

No  ;  it  is  a  journeynien's  society,  tor  all  West  End,  high-class,  skilled  work- 
men. I  have  been  secretary  also  of  the  l' pholsterers'  Club  from  the  date  of 
its  formation  up  to  last  February.  That  is  a  club  of  nearly  evjry  grade  of 
upholsterers  that  you  can  tin<l  in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  is  a  sort  of  social 
intercourse  where  we  meet  together  and  exchange  our  mutual  views  on  what  is 
really  going  on.  In  my  official  capacity  the  sweating  system  has  been  con- 
tinually before  me.  During  the  past  15  years  the  effect  of  the  sweating,  as 
practised  in  the  large  drapery  houses  in  Tottenham  Court-road  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  fell  most  acutely  by  the  high  class  West  End  firms,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  workmen.  The  main  cause  of  complaint  among  the  skdied 
upholsterers  is  that  these  houses,  by  the  introduction  of  the  piecemaster  or 
sweater,  the  euiployment  of  iioy  labour,  the  subdivision  of  the  trade,  and  the 
use  of  very  inferior  material  for  the  interior  part  of  their  \^  ork,  liave  broui:ht 
the  trade  to  such  a  low  level  that  a  boy,  after  serving  his  time,  finds  that,  when 
he  expects  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  a  journeyman,  there  i>  no  work  for  him 
to  do,  unless  he  sinks  all  his  manhood  and  works  for  boy's  wages.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  stand  idle  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  while  the  boys  in  these  sweaters'  shops  are  set  to  race  one  another 
as  tu  who  shall  produce  the  work  quickest,  irrespective  of  quality.  I'his  s\stem 
is  grossly  unfair  to  the  parents  of  these  boys,  who  naturallv  think,  having  put 
their  boys  to  learn  their  trade  in  a  large  firm,  that  they  will  be  taught  properly. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  these  lads,  after  serving 
one  apprenticeship  in  these  firms,  have  to  pick  up  their  trade  in  the  best  way 
they  can  afterwards.  The  effect  of  this  system  on  the  West  Knd  trade  has 
been  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  and  apprentices  engiged  in  legitimate 
West  End  firms  during  the  past  15  years  some  30  per  cent.  The  experience  of 
our  bo'.y  is  very  depressing,  for  we  find  that  as  the  system  affected  the  number 
of  men  and  apprentices  employed  by  the  high-class  firms,  so  it  acted  on  the 
society  by  destroying  the  source  from  which  we  obtained  our  members,  who  are 
all  skilled  upholsterers ;  the  statistical  result  being  a  decrease  of  membership 
some  30  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  past  12  years  This  result  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  trade  having  been  attracted  to  the  large  drapery  firms  in 
Tottenham  Court-road,  who  carry  on  business  almost  entirely  by  sweaters  and 
boy  labour.  In  all  our  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  curse  to  the  work- 
man, we  invariably  arrive  at  the  firm  of  Maple  and  Co.  This  firm  has  always 
borne  the  reputation  of  a  sweating  house,  and,  as  a  fact,  no  upholsterer 
ever  thinks  of  applying  for  work  there  unless  he  has  exhausted  every 
other  channel,  and  even  then  only  when  every  other  resource  has  failed. 
I  know  men  who  have  tried  to  work  there,  but  after  two  or  three  days  have  lef^ 
in  disgust  at  the  tyrannical  crushing  system  and  the  vile  language  used  to  them 
by  the  foreman  and  officials  generally.  The  system  adopted  shows  in  some 
cases  an  apparently  fair  bargain  between  capital  and  labour;  but  a  very  short 
experience  shows  the  one-sidedness  of  the  arrangement  by  the  fact  that  it  is  na 
matter  what  rate  of  wage  a  man  may  be  paid,  the  value  of  the  work  produced 
by  him,  taken  at  the  firm's  own  valuation,  is  invariably  more  than  he  receives. 
That  the  firm  know  this  evil  exists  is  shown  by  this  fact :  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Bluiidell  Maple's  challenge  and  denial  of  the  charge  of  sweating  made  in  his 
speech  at  Dulwich  on  23rd  November  1887  


4431.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge  in  the  statements  you  have 
made? 

(50.)  3  H  4  Yes, 
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Yes,  entirely  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  ample  means  of  verifying  every 
word  I  state. 

4432.  Lord  Thrivg.']  Is  it  from  hearing  what  other  workmen  tell  you  that 
you  make  these  statements  or  from  indivi<lual  experience  r 

Not  from  individual  experience,  but  from  facts  that  have  been  brought  before 
me  in  my  official  capacity  by  workmen. 

4433.  Will  they  be  here  to  give  evidence  themselves  ? 

Some  of  them  are  coming.  I  am  going  to  give  the  effect  which  we  trace  to 
this  one  firm  on  the  West  End  trade,  and  my  statements  will  be  supported  by 
the  witnesses  who  will  come  before  you. 

4434.  Chairman.'}  You  spe^k  as  the  secretary  of  the  society  r 
Yes. 

4435.  And  what  you  state  will  be  supported  by  evidence? 

Yes.  Mr.  Blundell Maple,  in  his  speecb  atDulwich,  made  a  challenge  and  denial 
of  the  charge  of  sweating.  Now,  our  society  challenged  the  truth  of  his  statements 
so  far  as  the  upholsterers  were  concerned,  and  offered  to  prove  to  him  that 
they  were  sweated  in  his  firm.  We  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  conflict 
with  the  capitalists  in  any  shape  or  form;  we  simply  challenged  ihe  truth  of 
the  statements  he  made.  He  wrote  one  letter  back  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
speech  referred  to  to  be  sent  him,  and,  after  a  copy  of  the  speech  had  been 
sent  to  him,  he  never  had  the  courtesy  even  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two 
other  letters,  even  though  specially  asked  to  do  so.  in  short,  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  our  society  that  all  the  sweating  from  which  our  trade  suffers  is  trace- 
able to  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co..  and  they  recognise  tlie  fact  tliat  the  existence  of 
such  firms  is  demoralising  to  the  workmen,  unfair  to  the  customei',  and  danger- 
ous to  the  State. 

4436.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the  association  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? 

Twelve  years. 

4437.  Has  the  state  of  things  you  describe  existed  duiing  the  whole  of  that 
period  ? 

During  the  whole  of  my  lifetime  tliey  have  been  before  me  individually.  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  at  Jackson  and  Graham's,  one  of  the  best  firm.*  in  the 
n)etropolis  ;  and  ever  since  I  can  recollect  1  have  always  heard  Maple's  heing 
spoken  of  as  a  sweating  firm,  and  I  know  from  actual  experience  of  the  work 
that  I  have  seen  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  what  is  turned  out  of  a 
high-class  West  End  firm  and  their  work.  I  have  had  many  customers  point 
out  to  me  in  their  houses  that  they  could  buy  a  chair  like  that  at  Maple's  for 
so  much  less  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  different;  the  material  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  is  used  in  the  high-class  West  End  firm. 

4438.  You  say  that  in  your  experience  Maple's  is  a  sweating  firm;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

i  mean  that  they  not  only  do  not  pay  the  legitimate  trade  wage  to  the  work- 
man, but  they  use  him  worse,  and  endeavour,  when  he  is  working  for  tlieni,  to 
reduce  that  wage  by  some  side  means ;  for  instance,  one  man  made  a  statement 
to  me  that  he  was  employed  at  45  s.  a  week. 

4439.  Is  that  man  here  1 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  here  ;  but  he  is  producible. 

4440.  VVe  cannot  receive  a  statement  made  to  you  by  somebody  else  ? 
Only  it  came  to  me  in  an  official  capacity.    The  question  was  asked  me,  "  Is 

this  sweating " 

4441.  What  I  asked  you  was,  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  a  particular 
firm  is  a  sweating  firm  r 

I  take  it  that  a  firm  is  a  sweating  firm  that  pretends  to  pay  a  man  w  hat  they 
do  not. 

4442.  What 
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4442.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

It'  a  firm  pretends  to  pay  a  man  10  hd.  an  hour  for  his  work,  and  only  pays 
him  lOid.  per  hour,  and  will  not  pay  him  for  odd  quarter  and  half-hours,  and 
expects  him  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  which 
at  their  own  valuation  is  far  more  than  the  man's  wiige ;  if  a  man  receives 
45  s:  for  a  week's  work,  and  he  has  to  produce  work  which  is  valued  at  5/  s.  or 
58 for  it,  he  is  sweated. 

4443-  But  is  that  peculiar  to  Muple  and  Company  ? 
'l  hat  is  peculiar  to  that  firm. 

4444.  Lord  Thring.']  Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  Maple  ? 
ISo,  1  am  happy  to  say. 

4445.  Then  what  you  are  going  to  say  is  not  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

It  is  so  much  of  our  own  knowledge  that  it  is  impossihle  for  anything  to  be 
done  in  the  trade  but  what  we  know  of  it. 

4446.  That  is  not  the  question;  you  have  heard  what  you  are  going  to  state 
to  us  from  somebody  else  ? 

Yes. 

4447.  Chairman.']  Have  you  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

That  is  ;ill  I  can  tell  you  from  my  oun  actual  knowledge,  if  you  refuse  to 
accept  what  I  am  told  by  the  members  of  my  bodj'. 

444S.  Earl  of  Derbi/.']  Can  you  bring  men  here  who  can  speak  from  their 
own  knowledge  to  the  facts  you  have  mentioned. 
You  will  have  some  men  before  you  this  afternoon,  I  believe,  who  Vv'ill  do  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


THOMAS  BROIDEK,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows : 

4449.  Chairman.']  Are  you  an  upholsterer  ? 
1  am,  and  have  worked  at  Maple's. 

4450.  Where  do  you  work? 

I  have  worked  at  Mu pie's;  I  am  now  employed  by  Howard  and  Son,  of 
Berners-street. 

4451.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  by  Maple? 

As  a  journeyman  upholsterer.  If  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps  I  may  just  as 
well  read  this  statement  over. 

44.52.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  experience? 

My  own  experience.  This,  I  think,  will  meet  the  slight  defect  in  the  last 
witness's  evidence.  About  seven  years  ago  I  worked  for  about  four  months  for 
Maple  and  Company  as  an  upholsterer.    It  was  piece-work. 

4453.  Tiiat  is  on  their  own  premises? 

On  their  own  premises.  And  I  often  complained  of  the  prices  being-  reduced 
without  notice.  A  fixi-'d  piice  was  paid  me  for  several  weeks  for  upholstering  a 
dining-room  suite  in  leather,  and  then,  when  I  had  finished  another  exactly 
similar,  they  would  not  pay  me  so  much  for  it  without  notice  of  a  reduc- 
tion. 

4454.  How  do  you  mean  "  without  notice  of  reduction  "  ? 

As  a  piece-worker.  A  piece-worker  has  a  right,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  particular  law  for  it,  but  it  is  the  unwritten  law,  that  a  man  working  in  a 
pieee-shop  has  his  prices  set  for  his  job  before  he  starts  with  it. 

(50.)  3  I  4455.  Will 
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4455.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  prices  are  fixed  ? 

In  the  other  shops  that  I  have  worked  in,  supposing  I  got  an  easy  chair  to 
do,  I  would  not  be  told  the  ])rice  by  the  foreman,  but  there  would  be  an  under- 
stood price  in  the  shop  amongst  the  men  who  hail  done  the  same  class  of  chair 
before,  and  I  would  get  exactly  the  price  that  had  been  paid  to  the  other  men. 
There  is  no  occasion,  as  it  were,  to  ask  the  forcn^an  the  price  of  the  job,  because 
the  other  men  would  tell  me  the  price  of  the  job  as  there  had  been  a  number 
done  before. 

4456.  Was  not  that  the  custom  also  in  Messrs.  Maple's  r 
No ;  it  was  not  v\'hen  1  was  there, 

4457.  Perhaps  you  will  explain,  before  you  go  on,  how  you  had  the  price 
fixed  there  ? 

The  price  was  fixed  by  a  precedent  in  my  own  experience. 

4458.  You  mean  that  you  would  say  to  yourself,  "  I  got  so  much  before,  and 
therefore  1  shall  get  the  same  now  "  ? 

I-  Yes.  When  1  had  finished  another  exactly  similar,  they  u  ould  not  pay  me 
so  much  for  it.  Of  course,  that  took  place  repeatedly.  Being  hard  up,  1  could 
not  afford  to  turn  up  the  job,  so  I  was  forced  to  give  in,  even  with  these  reduc- 
tions continually  going  on.  At  last  I  stood  out  against  it,  and  having  com- 
plained to  the  foreman  of  a  reduciion  of  5*.  in  a  suite,  but  without  effect,  1 
saw  Mr.  Regnart,  he  being,  as  1  took  it,  the  head  of  the  department.  I  told 
the  foreman  before  1  went  there  that  1  should  go  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  and 
would  accept  nothing  but  justice,  because  he  adruitted  that  my  work  was  good, 
and  could  find  no  fault  with  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Re<>nart,  and  explained  the  matter 
to  him.  He  sent  for  the  foreman,  an(i  when  he  (the  foreman)  returned,  I  was 
discharged.  I  could  not  obtain  the  5  s.,  and  therefore  summoned  Maple  and 
Co.  in  the  county  court  for  it,  when  it  was  paid  into  court.  The  other  men  in 
the  shop  repeatedly  complained  of  similar  deductions,  but  they  were  not  so 
independent  as  I  was,  and  had  to  put  up  uith  them.  Being  married  men  and 
men  in  different  circumstances,  the  y  had  to  accept  it,  or  else  they  would  go  on 
the  streets  for  the  winter ;  this  was  in  November.  The  men  are  really  oppressed 
and  never  know  what  money  they  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  week.  1  cannot 
speak  as  to  what  it  is  now,  but  of  the  time  when  I  was  employed  there.  What 
prompted  me  to  con  e  here  at  all  was  Mr.  i\'iaple's  speech  at  Dulwich,  and  his 
saying  that  his  firm  paid  the  higliest  rate  of  wages  in  the  country,  and  then  he 
thanked  God  that  his  firm  was  above  suspicion,  and  all  that  sort  of  ihing.  Of 
course  you  may  imajiine  what  men  like  myself,  who  have  experienced  such 
treatment,  feel  about  it.  I  could  not  rest  without  coming  to  explain  to  your 
Lordshii)S  how  they  have  treated  me. 

4459.  You  said  that  the  deductions  were  very  frequently  made  ;  after  the 
first  deduction  was  made  in  that  way,  why  did  you  not,  before  taking  a  job  in 
future,  ask  what  you  were  to  be  paid  for  it  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  so  far  as  the  shop  is  concerned,  the  continual  bothers 
I  had  there  week  after  week,  actually  fighting  for  what  I  had  worked  for.  They 
try  all  manner  of  schemes  to  keep  on  reducing  the  actual  upholsterer ;  and 
when  I  went  in  there  they  had  a  day  workshop  and  a  piece  workshop,  and  they 
thougiit  that  by  getting  the  work  done  in  the  day  workshop  a  little  cheaper, 
they  could  make  the  two  workshops  compete  against  each  other. 

4460.  In  the  day  workshop  the  men  were  paid  by  tiie  hour? 

Yes.  I  started  work  for  them  in  the  day  workshop  ;  and  the  very  first  week 
they  would  not  give  me  what  I  worked  for.  I  went  into  the  firm,  I  might  say, 
in  the  first  instance,  under  stress  of  weather.  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
looking  there  for  a  job  had  I  not  been  hard  up  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  they 
would  not  pay  the  money  that  1  actually  eained  there. 

4461.  Was  there  any  money  agreed  upon? 

There  was  no  money  agreed  upon,  but  you  were  supposed  to  get  what  you 
were  worth  ;  but  there  was  a  fixed  limit,  50  s.  being  the  limit ;  and  I  wanted 
that,  but  that  they  did  not  pay  me. 

4462.  Fifty 
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4462.  Fifty  shillings  was  the  lowest  limit,  or  the  highest,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  maximum.  Just  to  give  yon  an  idea  that  I  was  not  asking  for  anything 
more  than  I  considered  properly  due  to  me,  the  foreman  that  there  is  now, 
selected  two  men  out  of  the  day  workshop  to  do  the  best  ordered  leather  work 
that  came  into  the  place,  showing  that  1  was  worth  the  maximum  as  far  as  my 
ability  as  a  workman  was  concerned.  They  cleared  the  place  for  two  of  us, 
and  the  very  first  week,  tliough  I  had  worked  to  say  2  12  .s.  or  2  1.  14  s.,  all 
I  conld  get  from  him  was  about  2  L  4  s.  I  would  not  have  objected  to  that  if 
the  balance  had.  gone  on  to  the  following  week,  but  it  was  wiped  off  altogether, 
and  a  clean  sheet  was  started.  They  were  actually  defrauding  me  of  4  s.,  5  s., 
6  s.,  and  7     a  week,  as  it  went  on. 

4463.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  making  that  deduction  ? 

One  reason  was  this.  With  several  oaths  the  foreman  told  me:  "What  is 
the  good  of"  giving  you  a  lot  of  money  ?  you  will  only  go  and  spend  it ;"  a  very 
natural  thing  for  anybody  to  do,  especially  me  ;  I  enjoy  myself  in  a  small  way, 
I  suppose  he  meant.  Then  I  told  him  that  did  not  matter  to  him  ;  if  I  did  the 
work  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find,  I  had  a  right  to  the  prices  paid  in  the  shop, 
and  lie  had  no  right  to  defraud  me.  Subsequently  to  that,  there  was  a  regular 
swear  all  round  ;  the  foreman  especially  was  abusive.  This  was  a  weekly 
occurrence,  and  in  fact,  the  workmen  in  the  shop  always  looked  forward  to  the 
day  before  the  pay-day  as  being  a  scene  in  the  shop  owing  to  myself,  amongst 
the  number,  having  what  you  call  a  swearing  match  with  the  foreman  or  a  fight 
for  the  money  actually  earned.  It  came  to  this,  that  one  day  I  W(»uid  not  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  I  thought  if  I  went  to  Mr.  Fiegnart  I  would  have  some  sort  of 
justice.  I  have  a  little  book  here  ;  I  have  always  preserved  it ;  I  used  to  take  a 
duplicate  of  my  work  as  it  went  on,  the  work  I  did  and  the  number  of  the  job.  I 
told  him  if  he  would  turn  up  his  books  within  a  few  weeks  ago  he  would  see  that  I 
had  the  different  prices  1  asked  for  now,  and  why  was  I  refused  them  ?  He  did 
not  tell  me  before  I  started  a  job  that  there  was  to  be  a  deduction.  Mr.  Regnart 
looked  at  it,  and  seemed  to  think  it  lair,  and  said,  "  Well,  if  you  go  back  to 
your  work,  1  daresay  it  will  be  made  all  right."  I  went  back  and  took  no  more 
notice,  but  the  foreman  was  called  over  almost  directly  afterwards,  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  when  he  came  back  he  told  me  to  pack  up  my  tools  and  go 
away.  I  (!id  not  nsind  that ;  1  thought  I  had  gained  my  point,  getting  my  5  s. ; 
but  no,  he  would  not  pay  me,  and  1  went  back  to  Regnart  again,  and  instead 
of  Regnart,  as  1  thought,  keeping  me  right,  as  it  were,  and  seeing  to  my  get- 
ting justice  in  the  shop,  he  simply  walked  away;  he  would  not  take  any  more 
trouble  about  me  at  all.  Then  the  foreman,  in  a  laughing  manner,  in  the  con- 
temptible way  he  had  got,  said,  "  Summon  us  in  the  county  court."  I  said,  "  I 
do  not  trouble  myself ;  I  will  have  it."  That  is  really  the  treatment  I  have 
received  there,  but  it  is  customary  throughout  the  whole  place;  every  week 
there  is  the  usual  fight  for  wages. 

4464.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  understand  you  that  the  practice  in  this  workshop 
is  not  to  agree  with  you  beforehand  for  the  work  that  you  are  going  to  do,  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  acknowledged  price,  and  you  take  your  chance  of  whether  you 
will  get  it  or  not  when  the  time  comes? 

It  is  so,  certainly ;  of  course,  with  a  new  hand,  it  is  bound  to  be  so. 

4465.  But  have  you  never  made  any  attempt  to  get  a  price  fixed  before  you 
began  your  work  ? 

I  have.  I  remember  once  before  I  started  another  job  I  thought  I  would 
have  mv  pvice  stipulated  before  I  went  on  with  it ;  but  he  said  he  had  not  got 
any  time  to  talk  with  me,  and  with  the  usual  oath  I  was  invited  to  go  back  to 
my  work  again. 

4466.  And  when  vou  worked  on  time-work,  the  same  thing  happened ;  you 
did  your  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  you  took  your  chance  of  what  you 
could  get  paid  for  it  ? 

No,  not  exactly.    They  judged  the  man  by  the  first  week's  work  he  did  ;  the 
first  week  he  worked  there:  and  no  matter  how  familiar  he  became  ;  if  a  man 
(50.)  3^2  became 
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became  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  sliop  and  the  workings  of  the  shop,  so 
that  lie  could  turn  out  his  work  much  quicker. 

4467.  And  then  lie  <:ot  paid  more  ? 

If  he  could  get  it.    I  never  knew  anybody  in  my  time  getting  his  money  up. 

4468.  Why  is  it  you  have  always  worked  under  these  somewhat  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  combined  to  compel  Messrs. 
Maple  to  make  bargains  with  you  before  the  work  is  completed? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  tlie  workers  are  too  lukewarm  altogether;  they  will  not 
bind  themselvfs  together;  they  will  not  join  a  society,  and  become  unanimous, 
as  it  were;  they  might  then  be  able  to  accomplish  it ;  they  will  not  do  so. 

4469.  If  they  did  do  so,  would  not  the  remedy  be  in  their  own  hands  ? 

No,  1  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  I  believe  capital  is  so  much  stronger 
than  labour  now.  At  one  time  of  day  the  trades  unions  could  do  some  good, 
but  now  they  can  do  no  good  at  all. 

4470.  When  you  say  that  capital  is  stronger  than  labour,  you  mean  that  the 
competition  of  labour  is  too  great. 

The  competition  for  life. 

447 1 .  For  work  ? 

For  living  of  course.  The  competition  is  certainly  very  ^reat ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  strike  is  almost  ridiculous,  owing  to  the  number  of  non-soeiety 
men  that  are  about. 

4472.  Then  is  it  greater  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago  ? 

It  is  bound  to  bt,  because  I  can  see  nothino;  but  progress  that  way  all 
through  ;  the  worker  is  going  closer  and  closer  to  the  wall  I  m-ght  say. 

4473.  Is  that  due  to  the  diminution  of  work  to  be  done,  or  is  it  due  to  an 
increase  amonost  those  who  are  seeking  for  work? 

1  cannot  exactly  attribute  it  to  either  of  the  two  ;  but  what  I  can  say  is  this, 
that  a  worker  receives  only  exactly  what  you  might  say  would  keep  hirn  going 
for  a  week  ;  he  has  not  the  shghtest  chance  of  saving  any  money  to  pass  him 
over  any  hard  times  that  may  come. 

4474.  1  want  vou  to  confine  yourself  to  the  point  of  not  making-  your  bargain 
with  Messrs.  Maple  beforehand  ;  I  want  to  know  why  you  cannot  combine  to 
make  your  bargain  beforehand  ? 

]  will  tell  you  why  we  cannot  combine.  Every  season  in  our  trade,  about 
March  and  April  and  May,  there  are  such  a  number  of  men  coming  up  from 
the  country,  the  same  as  I  did  myself  at  one  time,  and  you  might  s;jy  they 
completelv  flood  the  market  in  our  line.  They  have  not  been  so  great  of  late 
years,  owing,  I  dare  say,  to  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Maple  having  got  about, 
that  if  they  could  not  get  into  any  other  shop,  they  could  go  to  the  '-work- 
house," which  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  course  of  Maple's  in  the  trade. 

4475.  Earl  of  Derby.]  In  short  you  were  told  that  if  you  objected  to  the 
terms  offered  somebody  else  would  take  them  } 

Yes. 

4476.  You  do  not  allege,  as  I  understand,  that  there  has  been  any  actual 
breach  of  contract,  but  this,  that  you,  and  other  persons  like  you,  took  employ- 
ment without  having  a  price  stipulated  in  advance,  but  relying  on  what  you 
supposed  to  be  the  general  custom  ? 

No ;  legally  1  suppose  I  could  not  claim  a  fixed  price  for  any  work  I  have 
done ;  but  then  having  had  so  many  precedents,  I  could  only  go  by  them ;  and 
as  the  lower  price,  the  reduction  of  price,  was  not  told  me  of  before  I  started  the 
job,  I  naturally  expected  to  have  the  same  price  as  I  had  been  paid  before. 

4477.  I  can  understand  that  happening  once;  but  if  on  one  occasion  you 
had  been  disappointed  of  the  price  which  you  had  reasonable  grounds  to 
expect  you  would  leceive,  what  induced  you  not  to  make  a  definite  bargain  in 
future  ? 

I  suppose  certain  monetary  circumstances,  no  doubt.    1  would  not  really 

have 
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have  stayed  there  at  all  after  the  first  fortnight,  but  workers  cannot  afford  to 
turn  up  a  job  every  day,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  was  November,  when  it  is 
I    very  difficult  to  get  in, 

4478.  Then  it  really  comes  to  this  ;  that  you  say  the  employer  had  it  in  his 
power  to  fix  his  own  price,  because  you  were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  com- 
I   petition  to  take  any  price  that  was  offered  ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to  r 
Quite  so. 

j  4479.  Then  does  it  not  come  simply  to  this  :  that  there  is  loo  much  compe- 
tition in  the  trade  for  the  employment  that  is  going  ;  that  there  are  too  many 
people  in  search  of  work  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  ? 

Yes,  unfortunately  on  the  face  of  it  it  seems  so  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  personally  that  there  are  too  many  people  to  do  the  upholstery 
work  of  this  country  that  is  required. 

4450.  But  there  are  too  many  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  and 
at  one  particular  time  ? 

Yes,  at  one  particular  time.  Of  course,  there  have  been  men  working 
alongside  of  me  that  would  accept  a  price  that  I  refused. 

4451,  I  suppose  in  all  trades  employers  will  endeavour  to  bring  wages 
down,  and  the  employed  will  endeavour  to  keep  them  up  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Of  course,  what  little  fight  they  can  make  in  the  struggle  ;  it  is  merely  the 
semblance  of  a  fight;  but  when  the  foreman  makes  use  of  an  expression  such 
as  this  :  "  The  tendency  of  wages  is  down,  down,  down,  and  down  they  must 
come."  In  the  bringing  of  the  wages  of  the  workpeople  down  his  own  go  up. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  premium  on  the  grinding  that  the  foroman  can 
use  on  the  employes,  so  that  his  own  nest  may  be  all  the  better  feathered.  In  a 
place  like  that,  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  that  his  wages 
may  have  <:one  up  50  per  cent. 

4482.  With  whomsoever  the  protits  may  rest,  your  statement,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  this :  that  tlie  employed  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  bargain  for 
themselves  ? 

They  are  not. 

4483.  They  are  too  many  and  too  poor? 

They  are  too  poor  ;  I  will  not  say  they  are  too  many,  because  all  workers,  in 
my  opinion,  have  a  right  to  live,  and  I  will  never  say  they  are  too  many.  They 
may  be  too  poor  to  fight  their  battle,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
continually  sat  on  as  they  are  by  Messrs-  Maple  and  the  like.  That  is  the  only 
firm  I  have  mentioned,  because  that  is  tiie  only  firm  where  men  have  been  sat 
on,  or  trit'd  to  be  cheated. 

4484.  Chairman.']  Have  you  worked  for  any  other  firms  ? 

Yes  ;  not  for  any  firm  Ions,  with  t!ie  exception  of  the  one  I  am  working  for 
now.    I  have  been  seven  years  with  Messrs.  Howard. 

448.=;.  In  shops  generally  is  it  the  custom  to  know  beforehand  the  price  you 
are  going  to  be  paid  ? 

There  are  a  number  of  shops,  so  many  well  paid  shops  and  so  many  mediocre 
and  so  many  very  poorly  paid. 

448(1.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  what  the  general  custom  is.  You  have 
told  us  ihat  at  Messrs.  Maples  you  did  not  ask  for  a  bargain  beforehand  as  to 
the  price  you  were  to  be  paid,  but  you  judged,  by  what  you  had  been  paid 
before,  as  to  the  money  you  would  receive  for  the  next  piece  of  work  you  had 
to  do.    I  want  to  know  if  that  is  the  general  custom  ? 

It  is  the  general  custom  in  all  shops  ;  there  is  no  shop,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  has  a  price  list  up. 

4487.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  made  a  bargain  with  Messrs.  Maple  for  the 
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sum  you  would  receive  for  doing  a  piece  of  work,  you  would  have  l)een  departing 
from  the  general  custom  r 

Yes,  it  would  have  been  departing  from  the  general  custom. 

44&8.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  in  proportion  as 
the  workmen's  wages  go  down,  the  forenieu's  go  up  r 
I  cannot  explain  any  further  than  that  it  is  so. 

4489.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

I  believe  that  if  the  foreman  in  a  firm  like  that  was  not  what  I  call  a  good 
grinder  of  the  workers,  he  would  either  not  be  thei-e,  or  else  his  wages  would 
come  down  ;  but  being  a  good  grinder,  and  bringing  down  the  production  of 
the  work,  reducing  the  employes  wapes,  and  producing  the  goods  so  much 
cheaper,  or  with  so  much  less  workmen's  tin)e  on  them. 

4490.  Do  you  know  how  the  foremen  are  paid  ? 

I  will  not  say,  because  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  sum. 

4491.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  foreman  is  paid  by  a 
commission  on  the  work  done  ? 

1  do  not  think  so  ;  not  the  foreman  in  upholsterer's  shops. 

4492.  Chairman.]  It  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  foreman's 
wages  are  increased  in  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  getting  his  work  done 
cheaply  ? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  he  must  make  his  department  a  success  before  he  can 
ask  for  more  wages,  and,  in  making  his  department  a  success,  he  must  reduce 
the  labour,  because  the  prices  of  materials  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

4493.  Lord  Thring.]  I  understand  that  the  custom  in  your  trade  is  to  go 
into  a  shop,  and  when  you  take  a  piece  of  work  you  know,  without  being  told, 
fr(^m  the  nature  of  the  work,  what  the  price  will  be  ? 

Ves. 

4494.  And  I  understand  that  you,  amongst  yourselves,  consider  that  to  be  a 
binding  contract  between  the  master  and  yourself,  though  it  is  not  written  ? 

Yes. 

4495.  And  I  understand  that  to  be  the  custom  universally? 
It  is  the  custom  universally. 

4496.  1  understand  what  you  say  is,  that  w  hen  you  went  into  Maple's  shop 
you  considered,  as  you  did  in  another  shop,  that  when  you  made  a  certain  piece 
of  goods,  you  would  be  paid  a  certain  price  ? 

For  instance,  I  got  a  suite  of  morocco  furniture.  I  worked,  I  might  sav,  at 
the  hardest  work  in  the  firm,  that  is,  leatlier  work,  the  leather  shop.  The  first 
lot  that  I  had,  a  couch  ;ind  two  easy  chairs,  and  six  small  chairs.  I  had  a  price 
paid  me  for  them  ;  I  knew  that  that  was  tiie  price  that  had  hitherto  been  paid 
for  these  things,  from  the  men  in  the  shop. 

4497.  Then,  you  considered  that  to  be  the  agreed  price  between  you  and 
Maple  for  that  particular  sort  of  work  - 

Quite  so,  until  we  got  knowledge  of  a  reduction, 

4468.  Then,  I  understand  that  you  allege  against  Maple  that  he  broke  that 
moral  contract,  by  reducing  it  without  notice  ? 
Yes. 

4499.  And  that  is  what  you  allege,  that  although  in  other  firms  that  moral 
contract  is  not  broken,  it  is  broken,  and  has  been  constantly  broken  in  Maple's 
shop  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  has  constantly  happened,  and  that  in  reality  a  man  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

4500.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Before  you  personally  worked  for  Maple,  had  you 
been  warned  by  other  workmen  that  it  would  be  unsaiisfactory  ? 

Yes. 

4501. When 
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4501.  When  did  you  first  come  to  London? 
In  1880. 

4502.  Did  you  commence  at  Messrs.  Maple's  ? 
Ko,  I  worked  at  Cowton's,  in  Oxford-street,  first. 

4503.  You  mentioned  that  when  you  left  Maple's  there  were  other  men 
workins^  alongside  of  you  who  took  the  wages  which  you  thought  too  low  ? 

Yes." 

4504.  You  were  going  to  explain  something  further  ;  will  you  do  so  now  ? 

T  took  it  in  this  light :  I  had  a  row  with  them,  of  course,  before  accepting 
less  than  the  recognised  price  for  the  work  ;  I  said,  "  Of  course,  if  1  am  going 
to  fight  here  we  ek  after  week  for  the  men  of  the  shop  and  you  will  take  the 
price  which  I  had  a  row  about,  what  is  the  good  of  my  having  a  fight  ?  "  I 
asked  the  men  to  stand  by  me,  and  they  would  not. 

4505.  You  did  not  consider  that  the  wages  were  actually  too  low  to  make  a 
proper  living  out  of? 

It  depends  on  how  you  regulate  the  standard  of  living.  I  consider  that  the 
wages  Maple's  pay  for  the  work  turned  out  are  a  great  deal  too  low,  according 
to  the  prices  paid  in  good  shops  for  good  work. 

4506.  £.  2  15  s.  a  ueek,  I  nnderstood  you  to  mention  ? 

No ;  I  said  that  I  had  made  as  much  as  that,  and  got  perhaps  21.  6  s. 
for  it. 

4.507.  What  was  the  average  earned  by  the  men,  in  your  time,  when  you 
left? 

I  could  not  get  at  that. 

4508.  What  was  your  own  average  ? 

A  couple  of  pounds,  I  should  say.  But  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  this, 
that  after  I  left  Maple,  to  show  you  the  difference,  I  went  to  work  for  a  piece- 
master  in  Worship-street,  and  I  have  taken  nearly  100  per  cent,  more  in  the 
week. 

4509.  You  understand  that  I  am  not  advocating  low  wages  ;  I  simply  want  to 
know  the  relative  conditions  of  work? 

Suppose  at  this  work  that  I  can  make  2  I.  at  Maple's,  I  could  make  3  I. 
elsewhere. 

4510.  Do  you  mean  that  you  took  work  at  Maple's  because  you  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  work  elsewhere  ? 

I  could  not  get  a  job  elsewhere  :  1  had  been  all  round  elsewhere  before  I 
went  there. 

4511.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  said  that  the  workers  were  gradually  going  to 
the  wall,  first  of  all  because  of  the  want  of  combination,  and  further  because  of 
the  influx  of  those  who  come  from  the  country.  Are  those  people  who  come 
from  the  country  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  town  workers? 

Workmen  from  the  country  have  a  general  knowledge  of  our  trade,  and  I 
think  they  are  more  acceptable  to  foremen  than  men  who  are  brought  up  in 
places  like  Maple's  and  by  piece-masters  that  merely  keep  boys  and  teach  them 
one  branch  of  a  trade  ;  and  they  naturally  get  men  from  the  country,  and  keep 
the  others  out. 

4512.  Are  they  better  workers  ? 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

4513.  Do  they  work  for  lower  wages  when  they  first  come  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  chance  of  their  doing  that  in  a  decent  firm,  because  all 
men  get  paid  alike  ;  it  is  only  in  a  firm  like  we  have  been  talkmg  about  that 
they  are  forced  to  go  in  there  and  work  for  what  this  man  thinks  they  are 
worth. 

4.314.  Earl  of  0?}slow.']  Are  they  more  easily  taken  in  and  ground  down  than 
the  London  men  ? 
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I  should  say  so,  because  the  London  men,  having  their  homes  near  at  hand, 
can  perhaps  fall  back  upon  some  friends;  whereas  the  man  from  the  country  is 
forced  to  lake  what  will  barely  keep  him  alive. 

4515.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Were  there  a  great  number  of  men  in  your  trade 
out  of  employment  last  winter  r 

There  were  not  so  many  last  winter  ;  I  think  last  winter  was  a  good  winter. 

4516.  Loid  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.~\  Do  men  who  come  from  the  country 
consider  that  they  are  getting  better  wages  in  London  than  they  did  in  the 
country  ? 

No  doubt  of  it.  They  come  up  to  London  with  the  idea  of  not  only  earning 
more  money,  but  gaining  greater  experience. 

45  17.  Lord  MonkswelL]  You  say  that  on  one  occasion  5  s.  was  paid  into  Court 
by  Messrs.  Maple  after  summons  by  you  ;  did  that  os.  stand  on  any  different 
footing  from  the  other  reductions  that  were  made  week  by  week  in  your  wages ; 
how  was  it  that  you  got  that  5a'.  ? 

I  could  say  this  much,  that,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes  (1  have  all  the  jobs  in 
this  little  book),  it  was  customary  then  that  he  would  not  allow  me  to  take  what 
are  called  the  best  wages  in  the  siiop,  50  s.  a  week,  owing  to  ray  youth.  1  was 
like  David  Copperfield,  and  it  was  only  that  when  I  came  to  this  suite  I  had 
really  a  pull,  because  I  had  done  the  same  articles,  or  identical  ai  ticles,  before, 
and  obtained  a  precedent  for  myself ;  I  was  enabled  then  to  refer  back  in  the 
book,  and  say,  "  I  have  had  the  price  l)efore  ;  why  do  you  not  pay  nie  now,  when 
you  have  not  told  me  before  that  there  would  he  a  reduction?" 

4518.  Eut  was  not  that  always  so  ;  is  not  that  your  accusation  against  Maple 
that  he  was  constantly  doing  the  same  thing  ? 

Yes;  but  I  never  had  a  tangible  case  till  I  got  that  one. 

45  k;.  Lord  Rothschild.^  Is  it  your  experience  that  Messrs.  Maple  treat  their 
workpeople  differently  from  other  large  houses. 
Yes. 

4520.  Exceptionally  ? 
Yes,  quite. 

4521.  Quite  exceptionally,  as  compared  with  Messrs.  Howard? 
Yes. 

45'2'2.  Are  no  deductions  made  by  them  ? 

1  cannot  exactly  say  that  either  ;  but  the  deductions  are  hardly  worth  taking 
notice  of.  Of  course  in  the  different  jobs  as  they  come  up,  there  may  be  a  little 
taken  off ;  but  nothing  to  the  deductions  that  have  taken  place  at  Maple's,  or  the 
scandalous  treatment. 

4523.  Chairman.~\  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  r 

Maple  paid  the  money  into  Court  rather  than  face  the  publicity  ;  they  actually 
paid  65.  into  Court;  that  included  the  1  s.  that  I  got  back,  which  I  had  paid  for 
the  summons. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

THOMAS  SHAUGHNESSY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows : 

4524.  Chairman.']  You  are  an  upholsterer  ? 

I  am  a  journeyman  upholsterer.  I  have  been  in  the  trade  18  years  ;  I  have 
worked  in  the  country  and  in  London.  In  London,  I  have  worked  at  Maples 
and  a  few  of  the  West  End  houses  ;  at  present  I  am  employed  at  Mr.  Lehmann's, 
Wigmore-street. 

4525.  You 
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4525.  You  have  18  years'  experience? 
Eighteen  years'  experience. 

4526.  Has  any  change  occurred  in  the  trade  during  that  time  r 

Yes.  There  are  the  piece-masters,  there  is  boy-labour,  and  a  constant  reduc- 
tion of  prices. 

4527.  Will  you  just  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  have  to  s;iy  about 
those  points  ? 

The  piece-master,  who  has  come  to  the  front,  has  been  connected  with  these 
large  firms.  They  are  men  who  take  a  job,  generally  in  a  mews,  and  employ 
one  man,  and  then  they  employ  a  number  of  boys,  whom  they  get  to  do  what 
we  call  the  first  stuffing-  in  the  trade  ;  that  is,  the  interior  part  of  the  chair  or 
sofa,  putting  the  springs  in,  and  webbing.  I  worked  at  Messrs.  Maple's  over 
3^  years,  and  it  is  the  worst  shop  I  have  ever  worked  in.  A  man  at  this  firm 
has  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  he  would  ijave  to  do  at  a  West-End  house,  and  is 
bullied  and  blackguarded  by  the  foreman,  and  is  treated  altogether  more  like  a 
machine  than  a  man.  Every  person  employed  in  the  upholstery  department 
has  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  work  ;  that  is  to  say,  task -work  (I  may  say 
that  I  have  worked  both  piece-work  and  day-work  at  Maple's),  in  a  given  time; 
the  amount  of  this  and  the  prices  paid  being  decided  by  the  foreman,  without 
taking  the  workmen  into  consideration  at  all. 

4528.  Is  this  evidence  you  are  going  to  give  the  same  as  that  given  by  the 
former  witness ;  you  have  heard  what  he  said  on  this  point ;  it  is  no  use  repeat- 
ing it.  If  you  have  anything  else  to  say  you  can  say  it,  and  give  us  any  point 
that  is  pecuhar  ? 

He  was  thers  in  1880,  and  so  was  I  ibr  a  few  weeks,  and  then  I  went  in  1883, 
and  I  left  on  the  I7th  of  March  1887-  When  he  was  there  it  went  from  day- 
work  to  piece-work,  and  when  I  was  there  it  went  from  piece-work  to  task 
work  ;  what  they  call  day-work.  I  have  known  several  men,  whose  names  I 
can  give,  who  have  worked  in  the  workshops  for  six  days  to  get  paid,  for  the  six 
days'  labour,  only  three-and-a-half,  four,  and  five  days'  pay,  and  this  too,  week 
after  week.  This  is  known  in  the  firm  as  dropping  time.  I  have  also  know^n 
men  

4529.  How  do  you  mean  "  known  men  "  ? 

Men  in  the  shop  who  worked  next  to  me  ;  we  were  all  working  in  a  big  long 
shop,  18  or  20  of  us,  and  they  were  on  the  same  floor  v;ith  me.  I  have  known 
men  who  have  had  to  rectify,  without  any  payment  whatsoever,  work  which  has 
been  returned  to  the  firm  by  the  customer,  on  account  of  bad  material  being 
used.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  workman,  and  yet  he  was  allowed  no  time  for  it 
when  im  day-work,  and  when  on  piece-work  he  did  not  get  any  money.  1 
should  also  like  to  state  that  the  major  portion  of  the  upholstery  work  done  by 
Maple's  is  done  by  boys,  improvers.  This  is  most  injurious  to  the  trade,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  purchaser  getting  work  done  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  the 
price  the  work  comes  out  at  in  the  boys'  shop  is  continually  being  thrust  down 
the  men's  throats,  and  they  are  told  tliey  must  produce  it  for  a  like  amount.  I 
might  make  one  statement  about  the  piece-masters  bringing  in  work  to  the  firm. 
An  article  is  brought  from  the  piece-master,  who  goes  in  the  front.  I  have 
been  called  down  myself  two  weeks  before  I  left  (I  can  give  your  Lordships  the 
number  of  the  job),  and  I  was  told  to  bring  it  in  at  the  same  amount  or  less.  I 
worked  on  a  job,  and  booked  the  time  I  was  on,  about  2  /.,  and  when  the  order 
went  down  it  was  sent  back,  and  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  take  so  much  time 
off  to  make  it  come  out  less  than  the  piece-master's  job.  That  was  in  the  show- 
room. Of  course  th?it  was  only  one  case ;  tliere  were  several  cases  ;  I  have 
been  told  that.  1  booked  on  a  job,  and  then  I  was  told  to  work  hard,  and  pull 
up  the  time.  And  when  I  was  on  piece-work  I  got  what  they  call  a  bad 
week,  4  s.  or  5s .,  or  10  s.  short.  As  an  instance  of  the  work  going  wrong  owing 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  materials  used,  I  might  mention  the  Constitutional 
Club.  Some  of  this  work  was  made  in  the  shop,  and  a  little  over  six  months 
after  it  had  been  delivered  1  was  sent  down  to  the  club  by  the  foreman  to  see 
the  work  (it  was  in  the  morning  room)  and  to  report.  I  was  afterwards 
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sent  down,  next  morning,  with  one  or  two  men,  and  the  foreman  came 
with  me,  and  we  put  five  buttons  in  the  easy  chairs,  which  are  plain  morocco 
chairs,  in  order  to  take  the  fullness  or  bagginess  out,  where  they 
had  gone  wrong  on  account  of  the  bad  material.  Such  work  as  this 
would  not  be  toleiatod  in  any  respectable  West-End  house.  When 
I  w^ent  to  Mciple's,  in  September  1883,  we  had  a  large  club  on  ;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  name,  I  believe  it  was  the  Turf  Club.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
upholstery  work  was  done  by  boys.  The  firm  is  lield  in  such  bad  repute  by  the 
members  of  the  trade  generally  that  many  men  who  have  been  out  of  work 
(and  I  know  uiany)  will  not  go  and  work  for  the  firm  when  orders  have  been 
placed  on  the  society's  books.  I  myself  have  taixcn  orders,  and  they  have 
declined  to  come;  they  prefer  to  walk  all  over  London  for  work,  or  be  out  of 
work,  rather  than  go  to  Maple's.  It  might  be  asked  of  me  by  your  Lordships 
if  men  working  at  Maple's  are  treated  so,  why  they  do  not  leave.  I  can  onlv  say 
that  men  who  have  worked  at  Maple's  do  not  find  it  an  easy  job  to  get  away  from 
that  firm,  and  when  they  go  looking  for  work  some  foremen  will  refuse  them. 
I  myself  have  been  refused. 

4530.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  Some  foremen  will  refuse  them  because 
they  have  been  at  Maple's  r 

Yes.  The  men  in  the  shop  I  worked  in  were  told  on  the  l/th  March  1887, 
that  they  must  produce  more  work,  and  that  in  some  cases  their  money  must  be 
dropped,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  piece-masters;  and  I  told  Mr.  Imley,  the 
foi'tman,  that  J  could  not  do  more  work,  so  I  packed  up  my  tools  and  left. 
Since  then  I  have  worked  in  several  West-End  houses,  got  a  fair  price  for  my 
labour,  and  been  treated  well. 

4531.  Chairman.^  You  say  that  the  foremen  of  other  houses  refuse  men  who 
have  worked  at  Maple's  ;  why  is  that  ? 

Suppose  that  the  foreman  does  not  know  you,  and  he  thinks  that  you  have 
come  from  Maple's,  perhaps  he  might  think  you  have  learned  your  trade  there, 
and  they  do  not  teach  the  upholstery  business  properly,  only  a  part ;  and  it 
would  be  no  use  to  go  to  a  West  End  house  without  vou  were  an  all-round  man. 

4532.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  take  them  r 
Yes,  decidedly. 

4533.  You  said  that  work  was  returned  by  customers  when  it  is  of  inferior 
quality  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  workmen 
without  their  having  any  additional  wage 

Yes  ;  I  can  give  names. 

A534  Does  that  occur  in  other  places  ? 

IS'o.  I  have  worked  in  Meillier's,  Lehmann's,  Wilkinson's,  Gregory's,  and 
Bertram's. 

4535.  And  that  has  not  occurred  in  anv  of  those  places  ? 
No. 

4.536.  Then  you  complain  also  that  they  play  off  the  piece-shop  against  the 
day -shop  ? 

Yes,  when  they  had  the  two  shops.  But  I  blame  them  for  employing  the 
boys;  they  play  off  the  boys  against  you.  I  myself  had  a  job  in  1885,  a  Vic- 
toria couch  in  silk  and  satin ;  myself  and  a  man  named  Piper ;  and  when  I 
went  to  make  my  book  up  (it  was  on  piece-work),  when  I  expected  about  2  I.  5  s. 
or  2  1.  10  5.  between  the  two  of  us,  he  gave  us  13  5.  a-piece,  and  when  I 
grutnbled  at  the  price  he  said,  "That  is  what  it  comes  out  in  a  boys'  shop, 
and  I  will  pay  no  more."  That  meant  a  row,  and  if  I  did  not  like  it  they 
would  always  tell  you  tlie  old  remedy,  to  pick  up  your  tools  and  go.  And  of 
course  you  had  to  be  very  careful  in  asking  your  price,  because  you  might  be 
told  that  you  had  to  go. 

4537.  You  never  made  any  bargain? 

If  w  e  asked  the  price  before  we  had  done  the  job,  he  would  tell  us  to  go  out 
with  our  tools. 

4538.  Lord 
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4538.  Lord  Clinton.']  Were  Messrs.  Maj.ile  making  all  their  goods  on  their 
own  premises  when  you  were  with  them  r 

No,  they  made  part  of  them. 

4539.  How  many  men  were  employed  at  that  time  ? 
When  I  went  on  first  I  should  think  about  50  men. 

4540.  What  year  was  tljat  ? 

In  1880  ;  and  when  i  left  in  1887,  I  should  think  there  were  ahout  10.  Tlie 
others  were  ail  boys  and  improvers,  that  is,  not  practical  people  ;  getting  about 
half  the  money  that  a  man  wotdd  get- 

4541.  But  the  boys,  improvers,  could  not  make  a  whole  piece  of  furniture  ? 
They  could  make  a  whole  piece  of  furniture  to  pass  ;  but  a  practical  man 

j      would  not  pass  it. 

4542.  A  sofa,  for  instance  :  boys  could  not  make  a  sofa  ? 

Yes,  they  could  make  a  sofa :  it  could  go  home,  and  a  person  wlio  has  not  a 
I      sharp  eye  would  pass  it.    I  have  seen  many  things  go  home  like  that  that  I 
would  not  have  in  my  place  if  I  was  paying  for  them. 

4543.  And  those  were  sold  as  first-class  work,  I  understand  you  ? 

I        Yes  ;  there  are  three  or  four  men  kept  there  now  at  what  they  call  covering 
I     or  furnishing-,  and  the  boys  first  stuff  the  job.    When  they  first  stuffed  some 
jobs  we  used  to  be  amused  at  the  way  in  which  they  were  turned  out ;  instead 
of  looking  like  an  easy  chair  they  looked  like  a  cart  wheel.    When  you  had  the 
job  to  C(jver  you  were  responsible  for  the  job  ;  I  was  responsible,  for  instance, 

i though  I  did  not  do  any  of  the  first  stuffing,  wliich  was  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade. 
4544.  Chairman.]  You  mean  that  you  were  responsible  for  it,  and  yet  never 
did  it  r 
Yes ;  there  was  a  ticket  with  my  name  on  it  put  on  the  leg,  and  \  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  and  if  there  was  fault  found  with  it,  I  would  get  blamed,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  had  to  alter  boys'  work  and  have  not  got  paid  for  it,  the 
j     alterations  1  never  got  paid  for. 

4545.  Lord  Clinton']  Do  these  goods  often  come  back  for  alteration? 

On  the  floor  where  I  was  there  were  three  cases  ;  the  man,  Piper^  did  one 
and  two  other  men  did  two  more.  Of  course,  in  tlje  case  of  the  Constitutional 
Club,  that  could  not  come  back,  because  there  was  so  much  of  it. 

!  The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


I     Mr.  JOHN  BOSWELL  IIICHARDS,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

4546.  Chairman. \  You  are  a  cabinet  maker,  are  vou  not? 
Yes. 

4547.  Have  you  had  a  long  experience  in  the  trade  ? 
About  35  years. 

I        4548-  What  kind  of  furniture  are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  ? 
I       A  very  good  class  of  work,  the  high  class. 

4549.  Have  you  anything  you  want  to  say  to  the  Coiamitteer 
Yes.    It  is  rather  a  long  statement. 

4550.  If  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  already,  do  not  go 
over  the  same  ground  again  ? 

I        I1  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  1  think.    I  am  a  cabinet  maker  and  maker  of 
art  fariiiture,  and  at  present  carry  on  a  business  for  my  son  at  22,  Bell  Alley, 
London  Wall,  E.G.,  as  a  maker  and  dealer  in  office  furniture,  fittings,  &c.,  and 
also  as  a  small  manufacturer  at  3,  Phipps-street,  Shoreditch.    I  was  apprenticed 
I    for  five  years  to  the  trade  in  1852,  and  afterwards  worked  as  a  journeyman  for 
f    about  nine  years.    In  the  year  1866,  I  commenced  business  on  my  own  account 
(^0.)  3  K  2  in 
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in  a  small  shop  in  East-road,  Hoxton.  1  commenced  with  a  small  capital  of 
200  /.,  and  began  by  making-  furniture  for  the  trade.  As  I  was  then  unknown 
in  the  trade,  when  I  had  made  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  I  took  them  out  in 
a  van  and  called  on  dealers  and  offered  ihem  for  sale.  As  1  became  better 
known  J  received  orders  from  dealers  to  make  goods  for  them,  which  kept  me 
constantly  employed. 

4551.  This  statement  is  apparently  an  account  of  your  own  experience  and 
your  own  life  ? 

Yes. 

4552.  Are  you  going  to  deduce  from  it  anything  affecting  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  generally  ? 

Yes,  I  hope  to  in  the  course  of  time,  I  got  a  considerable  demand  for  my 
work  from  a  large  number  of  firms,  all  of  good  standing.  Amongst  others  I 
may  mention  Messrs.  Hewetson  &  Milner  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  Messrs. 
Hindley's,  of  Oxford-street,  Messrs.  Smee  &  Son,  Finsbury-paveraent,  M;  ssrs. 
Hewson  &  Hornby,  of  High  Holborn,  Messrs  Jenks  &  Holt,  Bread-street, 
Cheapside,  Messrs.  Hunter,  Moorgate-street,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Fisher  & 
Blunt,  of  Fenchurch-street,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  were  requiring  high- 
class  work.  I  now  removed  to  larger  premises  at  Coleman-street,  Bunliill-row. 
I  then  started  miaking,  as  a  speciality,  ash  inlaid  work,  and  of  this  class  of  work 
I  had  a  complete  monopoly  ;  as  this  was  very  saleable  I  soon  had  a  large  demand 
for  it,  and  did  exceedingly  well  at  it.  Up  to  this  time  1  had  never  solicited 
orders  from  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  my  reason  for  not  doing  so  being  that  I  had 
heard  of  their  wny  of  doing  business ;  that  they  were  noted  for  driving  hard 
bargains,  and  taking  every  advantage,  and  I  ])urposely  abstained  from  seeking 
orders  from  them.  In  the  spring  of  18/1  1  was  waited  upon  by  a  representative 
of  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  who  wished  me  to  send  in  some  of  my  ash  inlaid  goods 
to  his  firm  ;  1  objected  to  do  so  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  afraid  it  might  give  offence  to  my  good  and  regular 
customers  ;  but  as  he  said  they  were  bondjide  requred  for  shipping  I  consented 
to  do  so.  Messrs.  Maples  were  very  pleased  with  the  goods  and  gave  a  cheque 
immediately,  but  deducted  a  sum  from  my  price  for  discount. 

4553.  How  much  ? 

Five  per  cent.  I  objected  to  this,  but  they  stated  it  was  a  regular  thing  with 
them,  and  I  finally  agreed  to  it.  I,  however,  had  never  allowed  any  discount, 
nor  w  as  it  the  custom  of  any  of  the  other  houses  I  had  worked  for  to  take  any,  the 
only  exception  I  know  of  being  that  in  my  first  account  with  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  Graham,  which  was  for  a  rather  considerable  amount,  when  I  called  for 
payment,  the  cheque  was  already  drawn  and  they  had  deducted  something  by 
way  of  discount  from  my  account.  I  called  the  cashier's  attention  to  it;  he 
requested  me  to  take  the  cheque  as  it  was  drawn,  and  said  he  would  mention  it 
to  Mr.  Graham.  A  few  days  afterwards  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham  sent  me 
on  the  difference,  although  1  had  not  made  any  very  special  demand  for  it. 
From  this  time,  Maples  became  regular  customers,  increasing  their  demand  for 
my  work  week  after  week.  They  also  kept  pressing  me  continually  to  get 
larger  premises  and  set  more  men  at  work.  I  at  length  yielded  to  their 
persuasion  <md  took  laiger  premises  and  expended  a  lot  of  money  laying  down 
plant  and  machinery,  and  I  also  engaged  more  \vorkmen.  The  result  of  this 
was  to  lock  up  all  my  available  capital,  and  consequently,  with  more  men  to  pay 
and  with  increased  expenditure,  I  found  myself  suddenly  embarrassed  for  want 
of  ready  money.  From  the  time  I  had  been  working  for  Alessrs.  Maple  1  had  gra- 
dually been  losing  my  former  connection,  and  in  this  way  I  became  more  dependent 
on  that  firm  for  work.  Soon  after  setting  going  the  larger  premises  in  Curtain- 
road  Messrs.  Maple  became  aware  of  my  being  in  need  of  ready-money,  and  they 
arranged  with  me  that  if  I  would  give  them  a  charge  on  my  premises,  &c.,  they 
wouhl  allow  me  to  overdraw  my  account  with  them  by  letting  me  have  money 
from  time  to  time  as  I  required  it.  I  accordingly  gave  them  a  charge  on  my 
premises.  I  was  now  almost  absolutely  in  their  power.  They  then  began  to 
put  the  screw  on  me,  for,  finding  me  in  their  power,  they  took  eveiy  advantage 
of  my  position.  At  certam  times  they  would  take  as  much  work  as  I  cuuid 
possibly  produce,  and  then  suddenly  stop  and  take  nothing  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  find  that  from  the  5th  September  1874  to  the  23rd 
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of  the  same  month,  I  sent  in  918  1  ]  ^.  6  worth  of  work,  and  then  I  did  not 
sell  them  a  single  suite  until  23rd  November,  nearly  two  months  after;  and  then 
I  find  the  first  item  down  is  a  particular  pattern,  ash  suite,  at  45  although 
I  had  sent  in  several  before,  and  the  regular  price  had  been  fixed  at  50  I.  16  s. 
I  know  Mr.  Maple  said  the  other  day,  addressing  his  electors  at  East  Dulwich, 
that  all  the  hard  bargains  they  made  were  on  account  of  the  customers;  but  the 
suites  were  not  marked  at  a  lower  price  in  the  show-rooms,  consequently  they,  and 
not  the  customers,  got  the  benefit.  I  had  the  best  of  workmen,  and  I  could 
not  afford  to  loose  them,  as  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
replace  them,  and  so  in  these  slack  periods  I  had  to  keep  my  men  at  work 
making  stock.  Now,  of  course,  was  Messrs.  INJaple's  opportunity.  I  had  the 
stock  on  my  hands,  and  they  knew  I  must  sell  it  or  stop  business,  because  I  had 
no  available  capital  wherewith  to  hold  out  against  them  ;  so  they,  on  these 
occasions,  would  refuse  to  take  my  goods  unless  I  took  a  lower  price.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  let  them  have  the  goods  at  the  best 
terms  I  could  get.  They  had  about  three  or  four  settlements  a  year,  as  a  rule, 
and  they  would  always  select  the  slack  time  to  balance  accounts. 

4554.  You  had  the  money  three  or  four  times  a  year,  do  you  say  ? 

No ;  every  week  or  every  fortnight,  and  we  balanced  the  account  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  When  my  accounts  were  gone  into,  1  would  find  that  they 
had  taken  oflF  various  amounts  from  niy  invoice,  amounting  to  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  This  left  me  too  small  a  margin  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  my  business  and  pay  my  way,  and  1  therefore  gradually  got  involved  in 
difficulties,  of  which  they  took  every  possible  advantage.  One  of  my  largest 
creditors,  finding  the  way  I  was  thus  bein<4  sweated,  went  and  paid  ofi^  their 
charge ;  1  mean  the  charge  that  they  had  taken  on  my  premises.  They  sweated 
me  more  after  they  had  the  charge  on  my  premises  

4555.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Did  you  prepare  this  statement  which  you  are  now 
readiuo;  yourself? 

I  chd  ;  I  wrote  it  myself  entirely  ;  I  and  my  daughter,  and  my  son. 

4556.  You  dictated  it  all  yourself  r 

I  dictated  it  all  myself ;  my  son  and  my  daughter  between  them  wrote  every 
word  of  it.  I  have  the  rough  notes  if  you  would  like  to  see  them ;  I  could  not 
write  as  well  myself.  Before  the  charge  was  taken  off,  when  they  had  the 
charge  on  my  premises,  that  is  when  they  sweated  me  morn  than  they  could 
before,  because  that  was  when  they  were  sure  of  the  money.  I  may  tell  you 
that  they  had  lent  me  1,500  I. 

4557.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.~\  Will  you  read  on  fi-om  where  you  left  off? 

But  although  this  was  done  to  assist  me,  it  was  too  late,  as  my  credit  bad 
been  so  far  damaged  and  my  old  connection  had  gone,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  pull  round.  I  l<now  several  firms  who  have  been  ruined  in  this  way  by 
Messrs.  Maple,  some  of  whom  started  v\ith  thousands  of  pounds  of  capital. 
Another  manifestly  unfair  practice  by  Maples  upon  one  was  this :  As  I  have 
explained,  I  had  the  best  skilled  men  in  my  shop  that  I  could  get,  and  also 
employed  good  foremen  and  expensive  draughtsmen.  It  was  necessary  lor  me 
continually  to  change  my  patterns,  and  1  always  tried  to  make  something  they 
could  not  imitate,  as  they  would  if  they  could  at  a  lower  price.  Sometimes  I 
did  not  s;icceed  in  this.  As  an  instance  f  sent  in  a  walnut  and  gold  suite  at  60  I.. 
and  they  got  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Dore  to  make  it  for  50  I.  By  these  means 
they  defrauded  me  of  the  time  and  expense  incurred  in  getting  out  a  new  design, 
and  also  the  workmen  of  a  considerable  sum  in  wages,  as  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Dore  could  not  afford  at  the  lower  price  to  pay  their  men  as  much  as  I  did  mine. 
I  could  instance  a  lot  more  cases,  but  I  thought  one  was  sufiicient.  To  mention 
one  more  case.  In  April  1873  I  made  two  oak  and  gold  bed-room  suites  for 
Maples,  which  were  made  for  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson.  I  charged  them  331  /.  14  s., 
and  had  a  considerable  amount  taken  off  my  account.  Although  I  had  designed 
them,  made  working  drawings,  produced  them,  and  taken  all  risks,  I  know  that 
in  the  end  I  got  no  profit  out  of  them;  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  they  got 
at  least  100  I.  without  risk  or  trouble.    To  explain  that  more  fully  :  A  salesman 
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gets  an  order  from  a  customer ;  a  gentleman  comes  and  wants  something  done  > 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place  that  knows  anythini^  about  the  thing,  and  they 
send  for  a  maker  who  they  think  does  know,  and  they  say,  A  customer  wants 
a  certain  thing."  You  have  to  take  all  the  risk  of  having  a  drawing  made  first 
to  submit  to  them  for  them  to  submit  to  their  customers.  Eventually  you 
get  the  order ;  but  if  it  is  one  single  job  you  get  nothing  out  of  the 
job  at  all,  because  the  time  and  expense  on  the  job  is  so  great;  it  is 
afterwards  that  you  get  a  little  working  profit.  In  May  18/7  Mr.  Regnart 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  there  was  a  very  large  job  going  that,  required  300  or 
400  bed-room  suites;  and  if  I  liked  to  send  the  best  things  I  could  produce 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  in  competition  with  two  other  houses,  whichever  one 
succeeded  would  get  the  job.  I  have  purposely  avoided  mentioning  the  other 
houses,  because  I  think  they  are  working  for  them  now.  It  is  well  known 
who  they  are. 

4558.  Chairman.']  You  are  making  for  them  now  ? 

No  ;  I  have  ceased  this  ten  years  or  this  eight  years.  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  it.  I  immediately  asked  at  wliat  price  they  were  wanted,  as 
I  could  not  compete  with  the  others  in  price,  as  the  class  of  goods  we  produced 
were  so  different.  Mr.  Regnart  told  me  they  had  no  price  given,  and  that  they 
wanted  the  three  qualities  to  see  which  their  customers  would  select.  I  made 
six  suites  and  sent  them  in,  and  also  an  invoice  of  my  prices.  I  was  requested 
to  attend  on  a  particular  day  at  Messrs.  Maples',  and  I  did  so.  They  liad  the 
various  suites  set  out  in  a  room  specially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  My  suites 
were  selected  by  their  customer,  and  1  was  so  informed  by  Messrs.  Maples' 
representative,  and  I  naturally  expected  the  order  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
Not  having  received  same,  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Regnart  to  know  the  reason. 
He  referred  me  to  Lunnis,  the  salesman.  Mr.  Lunnis  then  handed  me  a  written 
order  for  the  goods,  but  all  the  prices  were  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  my 
invoice  prices.  For  instance,  the  price  charged  by  me  for  the  first  item,  a 
six-foot  wardrobe  was  22  I.  15  s.  Messrs.  Maple  offered  me  IB  /.,  they  finding 
the  plate  glass,  which  would  be  about  30  s.  in  value.  I  went  to  Mr.  i^egnart 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this,  and  he  said  it  was  all  they  could  pay  ;  it  was  all 
Mr.  Bhindell's  doing,  to  sell  it  at  the  price,  and  if  I  did  not  do  it  some  one  else 
must.  Of  course,  I  could  not  do  the  suites  at  the  price  offered,  as,  in  fact,  they 
would  have  cost  me  at  least  2 1,  more  than  the  price  Maple  offered  me.  I  reckoned 
it  would  have  cost  rne  W.  or  2  /.  more  than  the  price  they  offered  me.  Then 
the  goods  were  offered  to,  and  afterwards  made  by,  one  of  the  other  competitors. 
The  price  I  paid  for  making  the  sample  wardrobe,  and  which  I  should  have 
paid  tor  making  the  whole,  was  SI.  6  s.  The  price  actually  paid  by  the  other 
firm  was  5  I.  15s.,  a  difference  of  2  I.  11  s.  each;  and  therefore,  on  this  item 
alone,  the  workmen  were  sweated  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1,000  /.  Now,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  if  Messrs.  Maple  had  made  these  samples  themselves,  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  full  labour  price  for  making,  and  that  would  have 
left  the  other  honestly  competing  firms  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  the 
order,  and  it  would  also  have  prevented  them  from  sweating  the  labour  price 
down  to  the  extent  which  they  actually  did. 

4559.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  complain  of  in  this  last  case  which 
you  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee.  As  I  understand  it,  you  and  two  other 
makers  sent  suites  to  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Yes. 

4.') 60.  And  that  your  suite  was  selected  by  the  customer  ? 

My  pattern,  the  sample  suite  ;  that  was  the  suite  that  was  followed. 

4561.  That  was  selected  by  the  customer  ? 
Yes. 

4562.  But  that  you  did  not  get  the  job  because  they  would  not  give  you 
your  invoice  price  ? 

Yes. 

4563.  And  that  one  of  your  competitors  made  the  furniture? 
Made  my  pattern. 

4564.  You 
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4564.  You  mean  to  say  that  your  pattern  was  taken,  and  therefore  what  you 
complain  of  is  that  you  had  the  trouble  of  making  the  sample,  and  did  not  get 
the  work. 

That  is  it,  I  complain  also  that  the  customer  is  not  being  well  treated  either ; 
I  state  that  the  customer  could  not  have  been  well  treated. 

4565.  That  he  did  not  get  the  article  he  ought  to  have  got  ? 

Certainly  not  the  article  he  bargained  for  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me  ;  still  1  ihiuk  it  is  a  point  that  is  worth  some  consideration. 

4566.  What  you  complain  of  is  that  you  had  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
making  designs  and  samples  that  you  sent  in  with  your  price  for  them,  but  that 
your  design  being  selected  you  did  not  get  the  job,  and  therefore  lost  the 
trouble  that  you  had  been  put  to  in  getting  up  the  sample. 

Yes,  because  when  a  thing  is  once  produced  it  is  easy  to  cut  it  down.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  make  a  thing  first  as  afterwards.  You  can  easily  reduce  the 
width  and  the  ends  and  the  length  of  the  carcase,  and  make  the  doors  and  tops 
and  bottoms  thinner,  and  everytldng  else  ;  it  is  very  easy  to  sweat  it  down. 

45f)7.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  discount  taken  off;  sometimes  five  and 
sometimes  10  per  cent.  ? 

What  I  intended  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  is  this :  that  I,  doing  a  large 
amount  of  trade  with  them  (one  mouth  I  sent  in  900  1.  worth  of  goods),  I 
had  perhaps  a  dozen  suites  in  my  show-rooms,  my  patterns,  of  course.  When  I 
had  got  them  there,  if  they  could  possibly  get  them  made  cheaper,  they  would. 
That  was  manifestly  unfair ;  but  then  they  could  get  them  made  cheaper  by 
getting  them  made  commoner. 

4568.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  evidence  that  you  found  that  a  discount  to 
the  extent  sometimes  of"  five  and  sometimes  of  10  per  cent  was  taken  off'  ? 

I  meant  that  invoices  were  all  going  in  with  these  lots  of  goods;  and  perhaps 
'Mr.  Regnal t  would  ask  someone  else  what  he  would  make  my  suite  for.  "  I 
would  make  it  fbi'  so  much,"  he  would  say.  Then  he  would  immediately  go 
and  take  it  off  my  invoice. 

•» 

^569.  That  is  what  you  meant  bv  what  you  said  about  the  discount  ? 
Yes. 

,  4570.  Your  price  being  100?.,  if  Mr.  Regnart  found  somebody  else  would 
make  it  for  90  L,  then  10  I .  would  come  off"  your  invoice  ? 

£.10  would  come  off  my  ticket  ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  balance  my  account 
I  should  find  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

4571.  You  said  also  that  this  firm  would  sometimes  keep  you  a  long  time 
without  giving  you  an  order  ? 

Yes.    That  was  on  purpose  to  drag  me  down  to  their  level, 

4572.  You  say  it  was  on  purpose ;  why  do  you  think  so  ? 

There  can  be  no  other  reason.  I  have  known  him  go  round  the  show-room 
and  take  the  tickets  off  the  goods,  so  that  they  should  not  be  sold,  when  he  had 
a  little  spite,  to  serve  you  out. 

4573.  Do  you  mean  that  the  demand  was  always  so  great  that  Messrs.  Maple 
could  have  given  you  orders  all  the  time  ? 

Certainly,  they  could  have  kept  it  going  in  a  regular  manner,  only  in  the 
Other  way  they  got  a  better  chance  of  putting  the  screw  on.  If  you  get  work- 
men that  suit  you,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them  at  a  minute's  notice  ;  conse- 
quently you  have  to  keep  on  making  the  same  things  ;  and  certain  articles  suit 
certain  men.  I  have  had  men  for  years  at  a  time  making  one  particular  job  ; 
they  will  go  on  in  a  regular  way  if  it  is  anything  like  a  fair  way  of  doing  it. 

4574.  Eaii  of  Onslow.]  With  regard  to  the  first  job  that  you  did  for  Maple, 
off  which  they  took  the  5  per  cent,  discount,  was  that  practice  continued 
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throughout  the  whole  time  that  you  worked  for  them  ? — Yes,  they  always  took 
a  cash  discount  off. 

4575.  But  then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  not  the  general 
practice  in  the  trade  ? 

Yes ;  not  in  any  other  houses  I  have  ever  worked  for.  I  could  give  you  a  list 
of  the  houses  I  had  worked  for  previously,  if  you  wish. 

4576.  Mo,  that  is  enough;  you  say  it  was  not  the  general  practice  in  the 
trade  ? 

It  was  not. 

4577.  How  soon  after  you  delivered  the  goods  did  they  pay  you  ? 

I  may  say  that  I  was  paid  as  they  went  in,  because  1  could  always  draw 
money  nearly  any  Friday  night  that  1  liked. 

4578.  Do  other  firms  pay  as  the  goods  go  in  ? 

Yes  ;  usually  not  keeping  you  longer  than  Friday  night. 

4579.  Pay  on  Friday  and  take  no  discount  ? 

Some  of  them  do.  I  believe  it  has  got  almost  a  universal  thing  in  the  trade 
to  take  discounts ;  but  I  do  nothing  in  the  trade  now  ;  they  have  had  all  the 
trade  out  of  me. 

4580.  You  believe  it  is  a  practice  which  has  grown  in  the  trade  ? 
No  doubt  of  it. 

4.581.  Ytox A  Rothschild.']  You  are  not  in  the  trade  now  ? 
Yes,  I  am  in  the  trade,  but  I  am  not  working  for  the  trade. 

4582.  Working  for  other  people  r 

Working  when  1  can  get  it.    My  son  has  a  small  shop  in  the  City. 

4563.  Chairman. \  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  known  cheques  paid  so 
late  that  you  could  not  get  them  cashed? 

I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  cheques  because  I  had  a  banking  account ; 
I  was  in  a  different  position  then  from  what  I  am  now. 

4584.  Now,  you  have  something,  I  believe,  to  say  about  a  Government  con 
tract  ? 

Yes,  I  was  going  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  Government  contract.  In  the 
year  1875  I  executed  a  Government  contract  for  Messrs.  Brew  and  Claris. 

45 8 j.  What  was  the  work? 

A  lot  of  tables,  different  kinds  of  tables,  and  standards  for  measuring,  and 
boards,  and  trestles,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

4586.  Where  did  it  come  from,  do  you  know  ? 

It  came  from  the  Admiralty  ;  I  shall  tell  you  a  little  further  on. 

4587.  The  order  came  to  Messrs.  Brew  and  Claris,  and  they  passed  it  on 
to  you  ? 

Yes. 

4588.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

When  the  order  was  completed,  I  found  it  did  not  pay  on  the  terms  I  got 
from  them,  and  having  the  men  and  machinery  suitable  lor  making  same,  and 
having  had  all  the  trouble  of  getting  into  the  way  of  doing  so,  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  get  the  order  direct  from  the  authorities,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
called  at  the  Admiralty  Office,  when  I  was  promised  I  should  have  the  necessary 
pa]  ers  for  tendering.  I  never  received  these  papers,  although  I  wrote  for  them 
several  times.  I  have  subsequently  found  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  a 
Mr.  Lyle  of  Bishopsgate-street,  who  has  only  an  office  there  ;  it  is  given  to  a 
man  with  an  office ;  he  has  not  even  got  the  semblance  of  even  a  shop. 

4589.  Earl  of  Onslow. \  What  does  he  call  himself? 
I  arn  sure  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

4590.  He 
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4590.  He  does  not  call  himself  an  upholsterer  ? 

No.  He  may  do  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  only  actual  manufacturing 
firms  should  be  allowed  to  tender  for  Goveinment  work,  and  that  the  officials 
responsible  for  giving  out  these  orders  (perhaps  1  have  no  business  to  give  my 
advice  liere)  should  be  bound  to  see  that  the  work  was  actually  done  by  the 
firm  who  had  obtained  the  contract,  and  not  passed  on  by  thein  to  others. 

4591.  When  was  this? 
In  1875. 

4592.  Chairynan.]  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  date  ? 

I  did  not  put  the  date  down  ;  I  have  it  at  home.  I  can  tell  you  what  there 
was,  exactly  ;  everything  about  it. 

4'()3.  That  is  all  you  have  to  say  on  this  point  of  the  Government  con- 
tract r 

Yes.  Apart  from  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  sweating  system,  it  has,  to 
my  mind,  a  baneful  e  ffect  from  another  point  of  view.  When  I  had  my  business 
in  full  swing-  with  my  60  or  70  men,  many  of  whom  had  worked  for  me  for 
from  10  to  15  years,  I  had  a  of  resi)ectai)Ie  men  upon  whom  I  could  rely, 
■who  were  contented  and  earning  an  honest  and  respectable  living,  who  were 
mostly  marrieci  men  and  householders,  supporting  and  bringing  up  families, 
and  wei'e  in  reality  a  support  to  the  insiitutions  of  this  country,  but  who  are 
now  being  replaced  by  a  lot  of  unskilled,  badly  paid,  underfed  foreigners  ; 
while  some  of  the  former  are  now  out  of  work,  though  they  possess  the 
best  ability  and  skdl,  simply  because  they  cmnot  produce  the  common 
class  of  work  so  cheaply  and  plentifully  supplied  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  a  class  of  tradespeople  who  deal  in  articles  requiring 
a  special,  skilful,  and  technical  knowledge  and  training,  which  they  have 
never  learned  or  experienced ;  hence  we  have  the  market  glutted  with  a 
great  quantity  of  goods,  which,  on  tlie  face,  resemble  the  genuine  article,  but 
which,  in  icality,  are  a  sham  and  a  fraud  on  the  public.  If  the  persons  in  a 
large  way  of  business,  sidling  the  goods  made  by  otlieri  as  their  own,  Were  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  b}'  having  on  these  goods  the  name  of  the  real  niaker, 
the  result  of  this  might  be,  that  those  {persons  having  a  large  amount  of  capital 
at  their  command,  probably  would  build  their  own  workshops  and  really  employ 
the  persons  necessary  to  make  what  they  required.  This  would  be  beneficial 
because,  firstly,  a  large  btuly  of  men  would  be  gathered  together  in  one  establish- 
ment, and  consequently  would  work  only  a  reasonable  number  of  hours ;  secondly, 
they  would  be  under  the  regulations  of  certain  existing  Acts  as  to  the  rules, 
time,  and  condition  of  the  establishment ;  thirdl}^,  the  present  small,  unhealthy, 
and  insanitary  places  where  men,  women,  and  children  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  producing  a  commoa  class  of  goods  at  starvation  prices,  out  of  which 
middle-men  make  vast  fortunes,  would  be  done  away  witti.  To  sum  up,  I 
think  the  best  way  of  obviating  t  ;e  evils  connected  with  the  sweating  system 
would  be  to  compel  the  manufacturers  to  stamp  their  names  on  all  goods  made 
by  them,  and  to  render  fraudulent  any  attempt  by  any  person  to  sell  go(jds  as 
his  own  manufacture  which  were  not  actually  made  by  him.  1  also  think  a  great 
benefit  will  accrue  from  the  j)ublic  exposure  of  this  system,  as  I  trust  that  gentle- 
men knowing  now  how  the  goods  purchased  by  them  in  tinges  pa^t  have  been 
made,  will  in  future  take  stei)s  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  firm  with  whom 
they  are  dealing,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  give  their  orders  to  the  actual  manu- 
facturers direct. 

4594.  You  have  spoken  of  foreign  competition.  Now  can  vou  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  details  about  that ;  are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  very  large 
number  of  foreigners  engaged  in  your  trade  r 

Hundieds  of  them.  1  know  there  are  large  places  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
me  wliere  they  work  14  and  16  hours  a  day,  and  Sundays  as  well. 

4595.  What  nationality  do  they  belong  to  r 

1  think  mostly  Germans  and  Polish  Jews  and  that  sort  of  tlnng. 

4396.  Since  when  has  this  been  the  case? 
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It  has  been  going  on  gradually  this  15  years,  I  suppose.  The  first  thing  they 
attacked  was  the  shaped  toilets  ;  lhat  appeared  to  be  the  first  thing  they  took  to, 
and  they  got  a  monopoly  of  that ;  and  then  they  went  to  cabinets  ;  and  now  they 
make  mure  hedroom  suites  than  Englishmen,  for  such  a  class  as  they  are.  I 
cannot  possibly  explain  to  you  the  real  effect  of  this;  you  cannot  express  it  in 
words  ;  you  only  get  it  by  actual  experience.  No  man  can  tell  what  it  is  except 
those  that  have  been  actually  through  it ;  you  cannot  conceive  it  in  any  way. 

4597-  Do  you  think  that  these  evils  you  complain  of  might  be  remedied  if 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  were  stamped  upon  the  goods  ? 

I  think  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  it,  because  then  people  would  know 
that  these  large  places  were  only  middle-men,  sweating  the  profits  ;  because  the 
things  are  not  cheap  by  the  time  they  come  to  the  consumer.  If  there  is  a  small 
profit  fijr  a  maker  and  a  large  profit  for  the  retailer,  the  goods  are  no  cheaper, 
not  a  bit  in  the  world. 

4598.  You  M  ould  suggest  that  all  these  large  houses  should  he  obliged  to 
stamp  with  their  own  name  the  goods  they  make  on  their  own  premises,  and 
stamp  the  maker's  name  on  the  goods  that  they  buy? 

Yes,  that  is  one  remedy  for  it. 

4599.  Earl  of  C'nslow.]  Did  you  see  the  Government  contract  that  yuu 
spoke  of? 

I  never  saw  the  contract. 

4600.  You  did  not  see  the  terms  of  it  ? 
No ;  I  have  no  idea  of  that. 

/]6oi.  When  you  say  that  you  believe  that  by  placing  the  maker's  name  on 
the  articles  you  would  achieve  the  object  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  in  view,  of 
raising  the  rate  of  wages,  do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
those  who  want  to  buy  cheap  goods  insisting  on  the  maker's  name  being  stamped 
upon  them,  or  do  you  think  they  would  care  in  the  least  whether  the  maker's 
name  was  on  them  or  not. 

I  think  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  work.  Of  course  a  man  would 
have  an  interest  in  trying  to  make  a  good  article, 

4602.  No  doubt  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  that  work ;  but  do  you  think 
that  people  who  care  about  the  standard  of  work  would  be  deterred  from  buying 
work  which  had  not  got  the  name  on  it  ? 

Yes  ;  because  people  do  not  go  ami  buy  a  thing  simply  for  accommodating 
the  shopkeeper ;  only  because  they  do  not  know  where  else  to  go. 

4603.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Could  you  give  rae  an  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  foreigners  who  work  in  each  of  these  shops;  do  they  work  in  small 
gangs,  or  in  large  shops  ? 

Mostly  in  small  gangs. 

4604.  Three  or  four  together  ? 
Yes. 

4605.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  as  to  the  prevention 
of  the  immigration  of  foreigners  ? 

No;  1  have  never  studied  politics. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  v;ithdraw. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

4606.  Chairmafi.']  Are  you  a  cabinet  maker? 
Yes. 

4607.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  the  Committee 
to-day  r 

I  have.  ^  ^ 

4608.  Have 
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4608.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  ;  any  fresh 
point  you  wish  to  bring  out,  or  anything  you  wish  to  corroborate  ? 

Yes.  I  have  been  working  for  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Euston-road,  for  seven  and  a 
half  years,  and  I  have  been  in  the  hue  22  years,  and  fre(|iiently  on  Saturday,  I 
could  not  get  my  wages.  He  supplied  Maple  with  furniture,  and  on  Saturdays 
we  often  could  not  get  our  wages. 

4609.  Why  not  ? 

On  account  of  the  deductions,  and  being  late  of  a  Friday  or  Saturday  they 
have  bten  put  back  till  Monday. 

4610.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  could  not  get  your  wages  because  Mr. 
Fuller  could  ne)t  get  his  payment  ? 

He  could  not  get  his  payment  from  Maple  k  Co. 

46!  I.  But  you  cannot  testify  to  that,  can  you  ? 

Yes;  that  is  u hat  he  has  come  over  and  told  us  himself,  that  he  could  not 
pay  to-day  as  he  could  not  get  his  money  from  Maple  till  Monday. 

46  i  2.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  the  Committee  ? 

I  have  39  5.  "owing  me  up  to  the  present  time  since  last  July  up  to  December 
last  year  ? 

4613.  Have  you  anything  else  10  state  ? ' 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JULIUS  ADOLPH  DEINTJE,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

4614.  Chairman.^  You  are  a  cabinet  maker  ? 
Yes. 

4615.  It  has  been  compLnncd  of  in  the  Evidence  laid  before  the  Committee, 
that  injustice  is  done,  or  hardship  experienced,  by  makers  of  upholstery,  in  that 
they  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  in  getting  up  designs  and  drawings 
and  samples  which  they  submit  to  the  firms,  and  tliat  otiier  people  can  make 
them  cheaper  than  they  can,  and  therefore  get  the  benefit  of  these  designs 
without  having  to  pay  for  them  ;  does  your  experience  bear  that  out  ? 

My  experience  has  been  very  largely  that  way.  I  believe  that  I  have  pro- 
duced most  special  designs  of  any  maker,  in  London.  I  have  continually  got 
out  designs.  No  sooner  have  I  produced  an  article  than  it  has  been  copied,  re- 
made at  a  reduced  price  ;  but  this  I  do  not  put  down  to  the  big  firms,  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  makers  themselves ;  the  most  men  that  copy  the  goods  are  com- 
petiters,  those  that  compete  one  against  the  other.  For  instance,  I  have  worked 
for  Maple's,  I  have  drawn  thousands  of  pounds  from  Maple's  ;  I  have  not  drawn 
100  1.  from  them  this  last  two  and  a  half  years,  but  I  have  drawn  thousands  of 
pounds  when  I  worked  for  them  about  1 1  years  ago,  and  I  have  experienced  there 
that  no  sooner  have  I  brought  in  the  work  than  it  has  been  copied,  not  only  by 
Maple's  workers,  but  out  of  the  show-rooms.  Maple  s  did  not  copy  because  then 
they  did  not  make  cabinet  work;  they  have  only  made  chair  frames  and 
upholstery  ;  they  have  never  clashed  with  me  in  the  high-class  cabinet  of  dining 
rooms. 

4^)1 6.  You  complain  that  your  designs  are  copied  by  other  makers? 
Yes,  by  other  makers  going  in  the  place  ? 

4617.  How  could  that  be  avoided? 

It  cannot  be  prevented  j  it  is  all  over  the  trade  alike. 

4618.  Lord  Clinton.^  Do  you  mean  they  are  copied  by  others  in  Maple's 
show  rooms  ? 

Yes. 


(50.) 
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4619.  Lord  Thring^  But  y(m  do  not  im])ute  blame  to  Maple's  ? 

No ;  there  is  no  remedy  for  that.  I  cannot  agree  with  all  the  men  say  ;  they 
state  one  thing,  and  they  will  not  state  the  other.  1  do  not  agree  with  them. 
[  believe  the  jealousy  of  the  competitors,  the  makers,  between  themselves,  is  so 
large,  because  1  have  experienced  it  at  Maple's.  1  have  sent  in  my  sroods 
without  asking  any  questions;  then  I  have  seen  an  article  of  mine  has  been 
sold.  I  have  sent  it  in,  ;ind  left  my  invoice  on  the  table,  ;;nd  the  following 
Saturday  1  have  called  for  my  cheques,  when  the  goods  have  been  sold;  that 
has  gone  on  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Then  I  have  seen  seme  other 
goods  (ome  in,  by  other  makers,  like  them,  very  much  like  them,  but  much 
reduced  in  price.  This  has  been  the  work  of  competition,  the  men  cutting  other 
men  out.  The  jealousy  of  makers  of  me,  while  i  have  worked  at  Maple's,  has 
been  tremendous. 

4ri20.  Chairman. '\  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say,  any  other  point 
you  wish  to  bring  out? 

I  have  hstened  here  to  the  evidence.  I  have  worked  as  a  journeyman  over 
10  years  in  this  country,  and  out  of  the  10  years  1  have  worked  in  Beniers- 
street  at  Howard  and  Sons  for  two  years.  I  have  made  most  money  out  of  any 
men  on  the  premises. 

4621.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  trade  generally;  you  £vre  now 
telling  lis  your  own  personal  experience  ? 

Abcut  the  trade  in  general,  as  far  as  the  stamping  of  the  goods  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  that  would  bring  more  depression  upon  the  working  classes, 
upon  the  makers  at  large.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  stamp 
things  of  foreign  importation  ;  but  1  believe  if  goods  were  stamped  by  outdoor 
makers,  that  the  seller  would  haA^e  the  stamp  of  those  goods  which  he  made  him- 
self ;  he  would  do  away  with  the  purchasing  of  those  articles,  and  it  wouW  drive 
peo|)le  out  of  employment ;  it  would  be  worse. 

4622.  You  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  ? 

Yes  ;  it  w  ould  be  a  good  tlung  to  have  a  stamp  put  on  foreign  goods  as  they 
come  in,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  had  thing  to  stamp  orhtr  things,  be- 
cause they  will  never  stamp  a  bad  article  if  they  want  to  keep  their  reputation ; 
for  their  own  sake,  if  it  was  a  bad  article,  they  would  sell  it. 

46'23.  When  you  send  your  goods  into  a  firm  do  you  send  in  an  invoice 
with  them  r 
Yes, 

4624.  Do  you  agree  with  a  former  witness  ;  have  you  ever  had  any  discount 
taken  ofF? 

\  es,  1  have  had  numbers  of  accounts  taken  off  by  Maple's  at  different  times, 
and  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  help,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  so  in  every  shop; 
no  maker  can  help  it.  I  cannot  always  keep  tiie  same  men  on.  If)  get  an 
order  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  particular  m.m  that  order,  very  likely  lie 
does  not  turn  me  out  so  good  an  article  as  the  previous  man  has  done.  I  have 
taken  the  rirticle  to  be  a  good  article,  and  sent,  it  to  theui,  and  when  i  send  it 
in  they  find  fault  with  it. 

4625.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  discount  is  taken  off,  it  is  because  the  article 
you  have  sent  in  is  inferior? 

I'ecause  it  is  inferior  ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  seen  dozens  and  dozens  of 
of  tim(s  at  Maple's  and  other  houses.  If  they  find  fault  with  articles  they  will 
take  a  discount  ofi^;  and  if  they  arc  pleased  with  the  goods  they  will  give  a 
pound  or  two  more.  At  Maple's,  Shoolbred's,  and  any  house  which  1  have  dealt 
with,  it  has  been  always  so,  that  the  makers  do  not  get  it  when  the  article  is 
inferior. 

4626.  You  say  that  discount  has  often  been  taken  off  from  you  ;  to  what 
amount  ? 

I  dare  say  it  has  been  taken  off  when  I  have  drawn  cheques  there  for  60 
80     or  100       i  used  to  do  about  60  I.  or  80  /.  a  week  with  Maple. 

4^27.  How 
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4627.  How  much  did  you  have  taken  off? 
Varying-  from  2     it  might  happen,  to  \0  I. 

462 8.  You  mean  tliat  when  10  per  cent,  was  taken  off  it  was  because  the  article 
you  sent  in  was  10  per  cent,  below  its  proper  value  ? 

Yes  ;  when  the  article  has  been  ordered,  I  have  not  been  able  for  shame 
sometimes  to  send  it  to  the  people,  but  have  had  to  sell  it  at  a  sale  room,  an(i 
had  to  lose ;  but  if  I  could  have  sent  it  in  I  would  willingly  have  taken  oif  5  I. 
or  6  /. 

4629.  Whenever  a  discount  is  taken  off  it  is  because  of  that,  is  it  ? 
No ;  there  is  a  discount  which  everybody  knows  of. 

4630.  But  what  was  called  a  discount  by  a  former  witness,  I  mean  ? 

Then  there  is  always  something  wrong  with  the  article  that  they  must  find 
fault  with;  the  drawer  does  not  work,  or  wobbles  about,  or  it  is  not  nicely 
pohshed,  or  some  flaw  about  it ;  then  they  take  off  discount.  When  they  are 
pleased  with  the  article  Maples,  or  any  house  in  London,  always  pay  the  price, 
and  they  always  have  paid  the  price. 

4631.  Lord  Thring.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  whenever  you  sent  in  bad 
goods  they  took  off  the  price ;  that  whenever  you  sent  in  goods,  if  the  price 
was  reduced,  it  was  because  they  were  bad } 

There  was  a  fault  found  with  it. 

4632.  Why  did  you  send  it  in  ? 

I  could  not  help  myself.  If  I  get  an  order  and  I  have  a  change  of  workmen, 
and  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  article,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  it. 

4633.  When  your  workmen  did  not  make  the  arlicle  up  to  the  standard,  why 
did  you  not  make  them  ? 

You  cannot  find  out  until  the  man  has  made  the  work. 

4634.  How  did  Maple  find  it  out,  if  you  could  not 

After  it  is  made,  I  have  to  sell  the  work  ;  1  cannot  remedy  it. 

4635.  After  it  is  made,  do  not  you,  before  you  pass  it,  see  whether  it  is 
properly  made  or  not  ? 

I  may  pass  it ;  but  I  must  sell  it. 

4636.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you,  being  a  master  workman,  cannot 
tell  whether  an  article  is  properly  made  or  is  not  ? 

I  can. 

4637.  Supposing  a  wardrobe  is  improperly  made,  you  know  before  you  take 
it  to  Maple's  that  it  is  improperly  made  ? 

Yes. 

4638.  Why  send  it  at  all? 

I  should  send  it  wherever  it  was  ordered. 

4639.  Why  do  you  not  make  the  man  repair  the  work  who  has  deceived  you 
by  bad  work  r 

There  I  must  tell  you  what  you  do  not  know,  and  what  you  never  will 
know,  1  believe,  by  this  table.  You  take,  perhaps,  two  or  three  men  on  in 
a  shop,  and  give  them  out  an  article,  or  two,  or  three.  One  of  those  men  draws 
his  money  there  every  week.  You  cannot  interfere  with  him.  As  soon  as  he 
begins  to  bring  his  work  together  you  see  that  the  man  has  gone  wrong  ;  vou 
speak  to  him,  and  say,  "This  is  all  wrong." 

4640.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  men  habitually 
for  bad  work  full  price  ? 

No,  decidedly  not.  I  challenge  any  mechanic  in  London  or  any  where  else 
to  make  a  drawing,  and  after  making  it  to  take  his  coat  off,  and  make  it 
himself. 

4641.  What  you  have  stated  is  this:  you  state  (I  will  name  Maple's,  as  it  has 
been  named)  that  when  you  have  taken  goods  to  Maple's  you  never  have  had 
the  price  reduced  unless  the  work  was  bad  ? 

Unless  there  has  been  a  fault  found  with  it. 

(50.)  3^3  4642.  I  asked 
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4642.  I  asked  you  why  did  not  find  it  out  before  ? 
I  have  found  it  out. 

4643.  I  further  ask  why,  having  found  it  out,  you  did  not  make  the 
men  helow  you  pay  you  for  it  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Maple  made  you  pay 
him  r 

Because  the  nmn  that  had  started  that  article  had  taken  his  tools  off  the  place 
and  gone,  and  it  had  to  be  finished  by  another  man. 

4644.  Do  you  mean  that  you  habitually  employ  workmen  you  know  are 
rogues  ? 

1  have  had  men  working  for  me  this  last  eight  or  ten  years  who  are  very 
faithful  servants  ;  but  you  cannot  tell  beforehand. 

464,5.  Earl  of  Onslow7\  Is  not  the  point  this  :  that  whereas  Messrs.  Maple 
only  pay  you  for  the  article  when  it  is  finished  and  brought  in,  you  have  to  pay 
the  workman  his  wages  from  time  to  time,  and  liave  not  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  whether  his  work  is  going  to  be  finished  in  a  proper  manner 
or  not  ? 

Exactly  so. 

4646.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  uot  you  employ  the  sa  •.  e  men  habitually.'' 
There  is  not  a  firm  in  London  that  does  employ  the  same  men, 

4647.  Suppose  a  man  made  me  a  bad  wardrobe  last  week,  and  1  have  paid 
him  entirely  for  it,  and  then  he  comes  and  asks  me  to  employ  him  again,  and  1 
do  employ  him  again,  T  shall  surely  deduct  from  the  wages  for  the  next 
wardrobe  the  proper  deduction  from  the  price  paid  before  ;  do  not  you  do  the 
same  ? 

No;  when  a  man  has  made  me  a  bad  article  I  send  him  away  and  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him  ;  that  is  my  way  of  doing  business.  He  gets  his  money, 
and  I  must  get  the  best  I  can  for  the  article  made  ;  he  does  not  make  a  second 
for  me;  I  employ  none  but  Hrst-class  men. 

4648.  And  yet  they  are  constantly  making  bad  articles,  you  say  ? 

1  never  said  that ;  I  said  that  on  very  few  occasions  I  had  had  money 
deducted  by  Maple's,  but  that  when  money  has  been  deducted  it  has  been  on 
account  of  fault  being  found  with  the  article. 

4649.  Then  you  say  this,  that  occasionally  the  price  has  been  deducted  on 
the  article  supplied,  and  that  you  have  suflered  a  less  necessarily  because  you 
could  not  get  it  from  your  workmen  ? 

Exactly  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  Arnold  White  complains  that,  before  the  examination  of  the  last 
witness,  a  communication  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Regnart, 
Messrs.  Maple's  manager. 

The  Committee-room  is  cleared. 

After  a  short  time  the  public  are  re-admitted. 
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Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  liaving  been  re-called ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

4()50.  Chamnan.'\  I  want  clearly  to  understand  what  it  is  that  you  allege. 
As  I  understand  yon,  you  state  that,  according  to  your  opinion,  or  your  know- 
ledge of  what  was  in  the  statement  of  the  last  witness,  and  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  tiie  witness  has  in  some  manner  been  interfered  with  ;  is  that  what  you 
say?  _ 

That  is  so  ;  he  was  down  on  the  list  of  witnesses,  and  I  was  informed  early 
this  morning  that  he  was  going  to  change. 

4651.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail,  merely  to  ask  you  exactly  what  you 
state  ? 

I  will  endeavour  to  answer  as  briefly  as  possible.  He  was  on  the  list  of 
witnesses  furnished  to  your  Lordships  ;  I  was  informed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  that  communications  had  taken  place  between  him  an(i  Messrs.  Maple's 
manaoei'. 

46 '^i 2.  Can  you  prove  that  ? 

I  shall  prove  it  by  two  witnesses  in  the  room.  That  being  the  case  1  pur- 
posely refrained  from  calling  iurn,  and  as  I  have  been  put  to  a  very  large 
expense  in  this  matter,  and  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  I  felt  seriously 
prejudiced  by  the  Committee  insisting  on  calling  a  witness  whom  I  had  the 
gravest  reason  to  suspect,  and  who  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  in  the 
room  now,  can  be  sho«n  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Messrs.  Maple's 
manager  ;  that  could  not  have  been  for  any  good  purpose. 

4653.  You  allege  that  the  last  witness  has  been  tampered  with  by  Messrs. 
Maple's  manager  ? 

That  is  my  inference. 

4654.  And  do  you  pr<'pose  to  bring  evidence  to  substantiate  that  r 
I  propose  to  call  two  gentlemen  in  the  room. 

4655.  Do  you  propose  to  bring  evidence  to  substantiate  that  statement? 

To  call  two  men  who  saw  him  talking  to  Mr.  Regnart.  What  had  he  to  say 
to  Mr.  Regnart,  or  Mr.  Regnart  to  him?  , 

4656.  Lord  Thring/\  What  do  yon  want  to  prove  ? 

All  I  ask  to  prove  l)y  the  two  witnesses  is  that  communications  were  seen  to 
take  place  to-day,  and  I  was  also  told  that  the  man  was  not  going  to  give  the 
evidence  he  said  he  would. 

4657.  Can  you  prove  by  a  witness  the  nature  of  the  communication  that 
passed  ? 

No,  1  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  that. 

4658.  All  you  prove  is  that  at  a  certain  time  to-day  these  two  men  were  seen 
talking  together  ? 

Yes. 

4 6,; 9.  Nothing  more  than  that  ? 

No,  nothing  more  than  that,  except  that  he  has  varied  his  evidence.  That 
h  post  hoc  not  necessarily  jorojo^er  hoc. 

4660.  He  has  varied  his  evidence  from  what  ? 

From  a  declaration  which  he  had  made.    I  leave  your  Lordships  to  judge 
from  his  answ  er  about  the  10  per  cent,  deduction,  as  to  which  he  told  your 
(50.)  3^4  Lordships 
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Lordsliips  that  he  was  invariably  in  the  wrong  ;  which  was  not  what  he  stated 
to  us. 

4661.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  evidence  which  the  witness  gave  was  not  in 
accordance  with  what  you  expected  him  to  give  ? 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(    457  ) 


DieMartis,  IQ'' Jimii,  1888- 


LORDS  p : 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  OxsLOW. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven 


E  S  E  N  T: 

Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-EarV). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Turing. 
ND  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  HENRY  WHITE,  liaving  been  re-called;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

4662.  Chairman.']  You  were  good  enough  to  say  some  time  ago  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  sweating 
system  in  reference  to  the  Government  De])artments,  or  Government  con- 
tractors; are  you  now  prepared  to  do  so? 

I  am  prepared  to  do  so  as  far  as  regards  the  army  accoutrement  work.  The 
statement  will  take  a  very  short  time.     I  have  witnesses  to  prove  the  facts. 

4t)63.  Do  you  propose  to  go  into  any  other  branches  of  the  subject  ? 

I  have  collected  evidence  and  witnesses  with  regard  to  Chatham  and  other 
Government  work  ;  but  I  am  obliged,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  to  leave  for 
South  Africa  next  week,  and  I  will  place  in  the  hands  oF  the  Committee  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  I  have  colii  cted,  aud  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  but 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  condurt  the  thmi^-  myself.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the 
existence  of  sweating  in  tlie  armv  accoutrement  work  by  the  presence  of  the 
three  elements  of  sub-contracting,  long  hours  (so  long  that  a  16-hour  day  i& 
called  an  army  accoutrement  d^.y),  nnd  low  wages.  Now,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  taxpayer  does  not  pay  an  adecp.iate  sum  for  the  various 
accoutrements,  details  of  wliich  will  be  brought  before  your  Lordships  ;  but  it 
will  be  shown  that  before  the  payment  reaches  the  hands  of  the  workman,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it  sticks  en  route  in  the  hands  of  the  middle-man. 
The  trade  is  a  limited  one.  Formerly  it  was.  like  army  clothing  in  the  hands  of 
the  colonel  of  each  regiment,  and  resulted  in  the  woi  k  being  given  to  a  number 
of  army  contractors.  These  firms  supplied  the  leather  themselves,  and  then 
gave  the  work  out  to  practical  workers  whom  they  knew,  and  whose  capacity 
they  knew,  and  these  men  prepared  rhe  work  for  stvving,  and  employed  others 
with  themselves  to  sew  it.  Good  prices  were  then  paid,  and  the  men's  state- 
ments show  a  very  small  sum  formed  of  sub-contractors'  remuneration  for  pre- 
paring the  work.  There  was  formerly  an  Army  Accoutrement  Society  and  trades 
Union,  but  it  died  six  months  ago  because  one  of  the  principal  contractors  sent 
the  work  away  to  Walsall  rather  than  employ  union  men.  About  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  army  contractors  had  very  heavy 
orders.  Formerly  they  were  only  for  hundreds  of  a  cei  tain  article,  but  then  they 
weie  for  tens  of  thousands.  Then  the  "sweater"  came  in  ;  there  were  several  of 
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them,  and  they  offered  t  >  take  the  whole  of  an  order,  and  release  the  contractor 
of  the  trouble  of  finding  the  labour.  The  contractor  continued,  and  still  con- 
tinues, to  find  the  leather  and  to  cut  it.  Most  of  the  sweaters  employed  were 
not  ])racti(  al  men  at  all ;  the  principal  one  was  a  potman;  another  a  diaper's 
assistant.  These  men,  by  constantly  offering  to  take  the  work  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  workers  or  piccemen,  have  obtained  a  practical  monopoly. 

4664.  Earl  of  Onslou\]  When  was  this  ;  is  this  recently  ? 

This  is  comparatively  recently.  The  great  lowering  in  wages,  which  I  shall 
show,  has  happened  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  withoui  any  diminution  in 
the  price  paid  by  the  Admiralty  and  ihe  War  Office. 

4665.  But  when  the  potman  took  the  contract,  is  that  recently  or  some  time 
ago-' 

I  he  principal  one,  whom  I  have  not  mentioned  by  name,  was  a  potman 
formerly.  He  takes  contracts  now  ;  but  that  was  mentioned  to  siiow  that  he 
was  not  a  practical  saddler,  not  a  practical  accoutrement  maker,  but  was  a  man 
like  the  knifer  in  the  boot  trade,  wlio  v^as  ignorant  of  his  work. 

4666.  Do  you  say  that  that  man  is  taking  contracts  now  } 
That  man  is  taking  contracts  now. 

4667.  Chairman.']  He  has  been  taking  them  then  ever  since  the  Crimean 
war,  has  he  ? 

He  has  been  taking  them  for  some  time;  I  have  not  on  my  notes  how  long 
he  has  been  at  it.  These  men,  l>y  constantly  offering  to  take  the  woik  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  workers  or  piecemen,  have  obtained  a  practical  monopoly; 
for  the  work  being  of  a  special  nature  and  limited,  the  workers  were  bound,  if 
the  sweaters  obtained  the  contract,  to  M'ork  for  them  at  their  own  prices  or 
starve,  there  being  no  ether  opening  for  that  class  of  labour.  All  the  men 
seen  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  living  at  it,  the  average  price  paid 
less  thiin  3  <f.  an  hour.  The  work  is  very  hard  and  requires  skilled  labour. 
Most  of  the  men  have  learned  their  trade  thoroughly  and  are  practical  men.  The 
workn.en  iiave  to  find  their  own  hemp,  thread,  wax,  atid  grease,  which  on  many 
article  s  is  c  onsiderable,  and  so  little  supervision  seems  to  be  exercised  nt  the 
depots,  tliat  the  men  admit  that  the  work  they  have  recently  done  for  the 
principal  swe.iters  who  sub-contract  with  the  army  contractors,  Ross,  Almond, 
Hebbert,  &c.,  at  the  low  prices  ihey  pay,  is  done  with  2-and-3-cord  thread 
instead  of  5-cor(t  thread. 

4668.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Where  do  these  men  reside  and  do  their  work: 
In  the  district  of  Bermondsey  mostly. 

4669.  Any  of  them  in  the  East  End? 
Bermondsey  is  the  South,  not  the  East  End. 

4670.  Do  you  call  Bermondsey  the  East  End  of  London  - 
I  call  Bermondsey  the  South,  the  South-east. 

4671.  Is  any  of  it  done  at  Whitechapel  and  Bow  ? 

Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  your  Lordship  looks  at  the  map  of  London,  you 
will  see  that  Bermondsey  may  be  said  to  l)e  in  the  East  End  of  London  ;  if  you 
draw  a  dividing  line  midway  through  the  centre  of  the  great  circle,  it  is  South- 
east. They  allege  further,  that  in  recent  years  many  contractors  who  would 
not  employ  two  sweaters,  named  Potten  and  Squires,  could  not  obtain  a  contract 
because  they  would  not  fee  officials,  and  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  work  was 
obtained  by  them,  it  uas  rejected,  although  good  work,  loi'  the  same  reasons, 
but  that  most  of  the  other  work  passed  the  viewers,  and  they  allege  that  work 
rejected  v.hen  supplied  by  other  contractors  has  been  passed.  Several  con- 
ti actors  have  recently  been  struck  off  the  list  at  the  Admiralty  for  bad  work, 
notably  Koss.  Their  busmesses,  however,  are  extant,  being  carried  on  under 
other  names.  Ross  endeavoured  to  cheapen  the  work  by  opening  premises  at 
Walsall,  near  Birminghaui,  and  obtaining  women  laf)Our,  b  it  it  resulted  in  heavy 
rejections,  and,  it  is  alleged,  a  claim  upon  him  for  very  large  damages.  I  sent 
down  to  Walsall  with  the  object  of  getting  some  of  the  women  before  your 
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Lordsl lips'  Committee,  but  the  results  of  my  investig'ations  do  not  prove  that 
the  work  there  is  by  any  means  carried  on  under  insanitary  conditions  or  for 
great  length  of  hours;  ihat  is  confined,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  to  London. 
The  woik  also  is  most  irregular,  and  it  is  a  very  precarious  trade.    When  in 
work  it  is  common  for  the  men  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.    The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  principal  articles  made  by  the  accoutrement  makers,  and  an 
epitome  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  collected  from  the  men  in  the  course  of  these 
inquiries     I  will  just  read  this  through  to  your  Lordships,  because  witnesses  will 
con^tantly  be  making  reference  to  it.  Cartridge  Pouches  for  the  Navy  :  These 
are  dehvered  to  the  workmen  to  do  the  blockin^y  and  se  ving.    The  blocking  is, 
obtaining  the  required  shape  in  the  leather  befoi  e  cutting  it  out,  by  damping  the 
leather  and  hammering  it  upon  a  shaped  hlock;  then  they  sew  it ;  there  are  three 
sizes,  viz.,  for  20,  30,  and  36  rounds,  known  by  the  numbers.    The  present  price 
paid  by  Potten,  Squires,  and  Corin  (and  one  of  these  sweaters  will  be  called 
before  yuur  Lordships)  is  3^,  3d.  a  dozen  for  20's,  3^.  4d.  for  30's,  and  3^.  5d. 
for  36's,  and  it  takes  two-and-a-half  hours  to  make  one.    A  rapid  workman 
might  make  them  slightly  quicker.    Then  the  witnesses  will  tell  you,  with  regard 
to  these  different  articles,  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  sweaters  lo  them  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  for  ideriiical  articles,  bcm  reduced  by  as  much 
j  as  50  per  cent.,  which  is  the  main  point  I  want  to  establish.    Passing  now 
to  Buff :    These  are   the  ordinary  Regulation   Infantry  Privates'  Pouches. 
Formerly  the  price  was  4.9.  6d.  to  the  worker.     By  1886  it  had  been  reduced 
to  3^.,  by  1887  to  2     6  d.,  and  now  2*.  only  is  paid  by  Potten,  although  Davis 
is  paying  2  s.  6  d.  still.    Ross  had  them  made  for  1  .9.  9  d.  in  his  workshop  by 
;  women,  tlie  same  tiling  which  was  paid  4  6'.  6d.  for  previous  to  1886.  The 
j  work  to  be  done  upon  them  is  to  sew  round  them,  fix  two  large  loops  at  back 
and  one  small  one,  put  on  a  square  patch  piece  with  a  dee  and  billet,  stud,  stay 
in  front,  and  stay  piece,  cap  piece,  jajj;  loops  and  gusset.    In  a  day  of  15  hours 
nine  can  be  made  by  a  good  workman,  wliicli,  at  '2d.,  is  less  than  \^d.  an  hour. 
When  Ross  offered  2s.  per  dozen  he  put  the  matter  in  this  way  :  "  I  can  get 
them  done  at  Walsall  for  2*.,  and  if  you  will  do  them  at  that  you  can;  if  not, 
I  will  send  them  to  Walsall."    He  made  this  offer  direct  to  the  workers,  and 
■  not  through  the  sweaters.    Westley- Richards  is  a  Black   Poucli  :  These 
are  for  cavalry  only ;   there  are  very  few  made.     It  is  considered  good 
work  as  regards  price ;   6  s.  per  dozen  has  recently  been  paid  ;  the  former 
1  price  was  9s.  per  dozen  a  few  years  ago.    Waist  Belts :  These  are  the  ordi- 
nary Regulation  Waist  Belts.     The  work  done  is  to  sew  the  belt  both  sides, 
fix  two  patches  behind  two  buckles,  and  one  safe  and  slide  loop.  Formerly 
I  what  is  called  buckling  was  not  done  by  the  worker  but  by  the  preparer; 
and  in  1885  the  price,  without  buckhug,  was  2*.  per  dozen;  the  price  now  is 
Is. per  dozen  complete,  and  a  good  workman  can  make  15  in  12  hours,  and  thus 
earn  I  s.  6  d.  a  day  of  12  hours.  AmmuniLion  Bag  (Ked  Sea  Service) :  This  is 
I  made  to  carry  10  rounds.    There  is  a  gusset  sewn  on  front  and  back,  one  stud 
I  to  fix  and  hole  to  punch,  one  billet  and  two  back  loops,  and  places  to  make  for 
two  oil  bottles.    They  take  over  one  hour  to  make,  and  it  is  heavy  work  to  do 
10  a  day  for  a  good  workman.    Potten  does  not  appear  to  have  contracted  for 
thefe.    The  price  is  2  s.  6  d.  a  dozen,  which  comes  out  2k  d.  an  hour.  Frogs 
(Buff)  :  This  is  the  leather  piece  attached  to  the  belt  in  which  the  scabbard 
hangs.    A  good  workman  can  make  two  dozen  in  a  day  of  15  hours,  for  which 
he  receives  2  s.  ^  d.  or  3  5.,  the  price  being  I  \  d.  and  1^  d.  each.    Three  years 
ago  the  \\d.  article  was  paid  at  \\d.,  and  a  \\d.  article  was  paid  at  If  d. 
Davis  is  now  paying  9     per  dozen  only,  equal  \.o  %  d.  each,  for  plain  ones. 
Valises :  These  are  leather  kit  bags  for  the  infantry.    The  \\  ork  done  to  them 
by  the  worker  is  to  sew  the  back,  called  "  backing."    "  Fronts,"  "  corner 
pieces  "seams  called  "seaming,"  and  the  "  gussets  "  and  to  "welt  "them.  It 
takes  a  good  man  a  day  of  15  hours  to  fit  a  dozen  backs  ;  a  dozen  gussets  and 
fronts  together  take  seven  hours  ;  seaming  takes  six  hours  to  do  24  seams,  that 
IS,  the  seams  for  12  valises.    A  quick  man  doing  the  whole  W(;rk  might  finish 
four  in  a  day  of  15  hours ;  an  average  man  only  three.  The  price  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  paid  now  by  Potten,  Almond  direct,  and  Briggs  direct,  is  l\d. 
This  is  made  up  as  follows  :   Seaming,  2  d. ;  backing,  3  d. ;  front,  \  \  d.\  corner 
piecing,  \  \d.',  and  gusset,  |  d. 
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4672.  Chairman.']  By  "  direct,"  you  mean  without  the  intervention  of 
sweaters  ? 

Without  tlie  intervention  of  sweaters.  Briggs  and  -  Almond,  who  are  con- 
tractors, are  deahng-  direct  with  the  workmen. 

4673.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  Scvenpence-halfpenny  means  71  d.  per  valise? 
Yes;  and  welting  2d.  per  day  ;  altogether 8<7.  a  dozen.    The  pattern  is 

the  1882  pattern.  It  is  partly  machined  before  it  is  handed  out  by  the 
sweater.  Five  years  ago  the  pi  ice  paid  by  Potten  was  1  ^.  O^d.,  as  follows: 
seaming,  3d.,  backing,  4d.,  front  gusset,  2 J  d.,  corner  piecing  and  Avelting,  Sd., 
making,  Is.Ohd.  So  that  tilthough  I  cannot  discover  that  the  price  paid  by 
the  War  Office  to  the  contractor  is  any  less,  tbicre  has  been  a  reduction  since 
1882  from  Is.  O^d  to  71  d.,  and  of  course  the  profit;  has  been  mtercepted  by 
the  middle-man.  Havresacks :  These  are  wholly  machined,  and  are  made  by 
women  only.  One  woman  seen  has  received  lately  32  d.  per  dozen  from  Potten. 
The  worker  finds  the  thread.  There  are  three  girls  engaged  by  Mr.  Potten  at 
this  work  on  his  own  premises.  It  is  considered  good  work,  and  18*.  a  week 
has  been  earned.  Kitbags  :  This  is  a  canvas  bag,  the  shape  of  a  valise,  with 
one  strap,  two  buttons,  and  one  buckle  in  leather.  1"he  present  price  is  21  d. 
per  dozen.  This  is  mostly  women's  work:  Reins,  Driving  (for  a  pair  of 
Horses) :  These  arc  sometimes  handed  out  to  the  workers  to  prepare  as  well 
as  sew.  Bridoon  :  Tliey  are  the  reins  attached  to  the  head  collar  for  riding 
purposes.  Present  price,  \  \  d.  each.  A  man  earns  3.i  d.  an  hour  at  this  work. 
He  can  make  three  pairs.  Shaft  Tugs  with  four  substances  :  These  are  the 
tugs  through  which  the  shafts  pass.  Ihey  are  very  hard  work.  They  are 
sewn  seven  stitches  to  the  inch;  they  are  22  inches  in  circumference.  The 
present  price  is  6  d.  each ;  the  former  price,  eight  years  ago,  was  9  d.  each. 
The  time  required  to  make  one  is  one  and  a-half  or  two  hours'  hard  work.  The 
hem]j  and  wax  and  grease  alone  cost  3d.,  leaving  3d.  for  two  hours'  very  hard 
work,  or  1  h  d.  per  hour  ;  and  subsequent  witnesses  will  tell  your  Lordships  that 
in  order  to  get  more  woik  done  the  work  is  scamped  ;  that  not  so  many  stitches 
are  put  to  the  inch  as  they  ought  to  put ;  and  the  thread  (of  which  I  have 
a  sample  somewhert.)  instead  of  being  the  strong  5-cord  thread  according  to 
specification,  is  thread  of  a  much  weaker  nature,  much  cheaper  to  buy,  as  the 
worker  has  to  find  it,  and  that  therefore  the  army  is  supplied  with  these 
accoutrements  of  an  adulterated  nature,  caused  by  the  necessities  of  the  workmen, 
and  not  by  the  low  price  paid  by  the  War  Office.  Backhand :  This  is  the 
band  which  runs  through  tiie  saddle  to  which  the  shaft  tugs  are  attached,  and 
fastens  underneath  the  belly  of  the  horse.  It  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
sewn  seven  stitches  to  the  inch,  and  takes  over  three  hours.  The  present  price 
is  1  s.  each.  The  hemp,  wax,  and  grease  cost  3  d.,  and  ai  e  found  by  the  vvorker. 
It  is  very  hard  work.  There  is  a  running  loop  and  buckling,  which  take  over 
half  an  hour  alone  to  make.  Breechings :  In  these  there  are  three  tugs  to  be 
made,  and  one  strap  to  be  sewn.  There  is  one  lay  (or  smaller  piece  to  be  sewn 
in  a  larger  piece,  and  requiring  care  to  fit  it  in  the  centre)  and  two  billets.  The 
price  paid  is  2^.  3  d.,  and  it  was  divided  thus  :  lay  and  body,  1*. ;  small  tugs, 

9  d  ;  two  billets,  6 ^/.,  making  2s.  3d.  It  takes  a  whole  day  to  make,  and  is 
very  hard  work.  Head  CoHais:  For  the  sewing  Ah  d.  is  now  paid;  in  a  day  of 
15  hours  a  good  man  can  make  six  only,  thus  earning  2s.  3d.  a  day  of  15 
hours.  Leggings  for  Drivers  :  These  are  made  of  solid  brown  leather,  witli 
three  straps  and  buckles,  with  a  lay  the  whole  length,  and  four  rows  of  seven 

10  the  inch  sewing  ;  there  are  not  many  given  out ;  most  of  them  have  recently 
been  made  at  Walsall  by  women  ;  about  2d.  an  hour  can  be  earned  at  these, 
the  recent  pay  is  4^  f/.  per  dozen.  Canvas  Infantry  Black  Leather  Shoe  l^ocket : 
There  are  two  patterns,  the  small  or  old,  and  large  or  new  ;  the  small  ones  are 
paid  at  3^.  a  dozen,  the  large  at  As.  a  dozen,  by  Squires.  It  takes  a  man  one 
and  a  half  hours  to  make  one.  1  have  had  of  course  in  this  inquiry,  as  in  the 
others,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to  speak  ;  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  inquiry,  as  in  the  others,  on  no  account 
to  call  any  witness  before  your  Lordships  as  to  whose  character  I  have  not 
endeavoured  personally  to  satis.fy  myself,  and  the  men  who  will  speak  to-day 
are  all  of  them  men  whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  to  bo  of  thoroughly  good 
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character.  I  just  want  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  Bine  Book  v/hich 
was  pulilished  this  year,  being  the  "Report  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of" 
an  Investigation  into  certain  Transactions  in  connection  with  the  Inspection  and 
Reception  of  certain  Leather  at  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  at  Woolwich, 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix." 

4674.  Chairman.]  Do  you  propose  to  put  any  part  of  that  in  ? 

A  very  small  portiun ;  one  table  showing  the  connection  between  sweating 
and  rejections  for  tlie  public  service,  showing  what  a  bad  thing  it  is  for  the 
public  service  ;  and  1  also  propose  to  read  two  paragraphs.  The  table  to  which 
I  aliude  is  on  page  76,  and  is  headed,  "  Summary  of  Accoutrements."  Tliere 
are  15  roniractors  ;  I  have  divided  the&e  contractors  into  three  bodies,  according 
to  the  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  men,  those  who  pay  their  men  well, 
those  who  pay  their  men  badly,  and  those  w  ho  pay  their  men  very  badly.  Now, 
it  is  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence  that,  the  contractors  who  pay  their  men 
well  have  hardly  any  rejections  at  all,  the  work  being  good,  but  of  the  very 
bad  payei  s  the  rejections  ainount,  in  one  case,  to  57  per  cent.  The  good  payers 
arc  ^Vilde  k  Company,  Middlemore,  and  Dolan.  The  primary  rejections  on 
over  300,000  articles  for  those  three  firms,  in  the  case  of  Wilde  &  Company, 
were  0*3  per  cent,  (that  was  only  for  1,900  articles) ;  in  the  case  of  iVJiddlemore, 
who  furnished  291,205  articles,  the  primary  rejections  were  only  2'48 ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Dolan  &  Company  

4675.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  primary  rejections  "  ? 

Sometimes  an  article  is  sent  back  again,  and  there  is  a  second  rejection. 

467^.  Was  that  the  case  in  anv  of  these  ? 

That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  oidy  know  about  the  primary  rejections.  In  the  case 
of  Dclan  &  Company,  out  of  44,000  articles  the  primary  rejections  were  only 
3'80.  1  will  now  take  thi  ee  of  the  very  l)ad  payers  :  Mason  &  Sons,  out  of 
30,400  aiticles,  had  primary  rejections  to  the  number  of  43*34  jier  cent.  ; 
Leckie  &  Company,  out  of  27,232  articles,  had  primary  rejections  to  the 
number  of  47*43  per  cent.  ;  and  Bramstnn  &  Company,  out  of  5,840  articles, 
had  3,370  returned  rejected,  amounting  to  57"70  per  cent.,  pointing  to  a  dis- 
tinct connection  between  bad  work  and  liad  pay. 

4677.  Lord  Clinton.]  You  propose,  I  suppose,  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
pay? 

Yes,  the  men  themselves  will  give  evidence  as  to  that;  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge. 

4678.  But  you  have  witnesses  here  who  will  speak  to  that? 

The  witnesses  will  give  evidence  as  to  the  pay.  That,  I  think,  concludes  the 
statement  I  want  to  make  to  the  Committee. 

4679.  Chairman.]  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  on  the  evidence  you  have 
just  given.  You  have  mentioned  just  now,  quoting  from  that  report,  the  fact 
that  with  regard  to  these  contractors  who,  you  say,  pay  very  bad  wages,  a  large 
percentage  of  their  goods  are  rejected  ;  and  a  little  while  before  that  you  told 
us  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  put  upon  the  workmen,  they  used  badly  worked- 
up  material,  and  that  the  Government  are  supplied  with  an  inferior  article, 
although  thi  v  pay  a  good  jn  ice  for  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  statements 
are  of  a  rather  conflicting  character,  if  the  inferior  workmanship  was  rejected, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  the  case  that  the  Government  have  badly  worked-up 
material  r 

Tlie  point  struck  me,  and  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  men  in  the  course 
of  thai  inquiry,  and  the  men  told  me,  as  they  will  tell  your  Lordships,  that  the 
articles  that  are  passed  of  contractors  paying  bad  wages  are  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  the  articles  made  by  contractors  paying  a  good  rate  of  wages. 

4680.  Now  you  told  us  of  drivers'  leggings  being  made  at  Walsall  by  women; 
I  forget  who  the  contractor  was ;  Mr.  Koss,  I  think.  Do  you  object  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  by  women  at  Walsall,  or  do  you  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  articles  are  inferior,  not  well  made? 

(50.)  3  M  3  I  do 
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I  do  not  think  that  I  have  raised  any  objection  to  their  being  made  at  Walsall, 
though  I  have  this  objection,  that  tlieir  being-  sent  to  Walsall  to  be  made  h;id 
for  its  eifect  an  artificial  lowering  of  the  rate  of  wages  hitherto  paid  for  that 
article. 

4681.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  women's  labour  competed  with  the  men's 
labour  ? 

The  women's  laboui'  had  the  same  effect  in  lowering  the  price  as  the  pauper 
foreigner  has  on  the  boot  trade. 

4682.  You  do  not  mean  us  to  understand  that  the  article  is  not  well  uiade  by 
the  women  ? 

No  ;  as  far  as  my  inquiries  have  gone  at  Walsall  I  think  the  work  is  extremely 
well  done. 

4683.  And  your  main  contention  is  that,  during  the  last  five  years  or  so,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  reduction  ? 

Since  1885,  I  will  say;  I  have  mentioned  one  case  of  1883,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary fall  of  wages  has  taken  place  as  recently  as  1885. 

4684.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 
In  the  last  three  years. 

4685.  The  Government  paying  the  same  price  ? 

As  far  as  I  know ;  I  am  not  able  to  say  that ;  I  have  tried  to  find  out.  I 
cannot  learn  that  there  lias  been  any  reduction  on  the  estimates,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tiiey  do  pay  the  same  price  ;  but  your  Lordships 
will  ascertain  that,  of  course. 

4686.  When  you  speak  of  workers,"  as  you  have  done,  do  you  mean  the 
people  who  actually  make  the  articles  ? 

The  people  actually  manipulating  the  articles. 

4687.  You  have  not  given  us  anything,  or  only  very  little,  about  sub  con- 
tracting; is  it  the  case  that,  generally  speaking,  the  contractors  give  out  the 
work  straight  to  the  workers  ? 

No,  they  employ  sweaters;  the  trade,  as  1  said  at  the  beginning,  is  a  very 
limited  one,  and  the  number  of  firms  employed  in  it  are  very  few.  By  far  the 
largest  is  Ross,  who  is  the  principal  contractor,  and  he  sub-lets  to  sweaters,  of 
whom  Potten  is  the  chief.  One  of  these  sweaters,  Mr.  Corin,  is  in  the  room- 
I  believe,  and  he  will  be  able  to  describe  to  your  Lordships  the  system  as  it 
works,  though  I  need  hardly  say,  he  will  not  criminate  himself  by  any  state- 
ments he  will  make. 

4688.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether,  as  far  as  you  know,  generally 
speaking,  the  work  goes  through  the  hands  of  sub- contractors  ? 

Genei  ally  speaking  ;  I  know  of  two  cases  where  the  contractors  work  it  direct, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a  sub-contracting  trade. 

4689.  You  spoke  just  now  about  its  being  necessary  in  some  cases  to  fee 
officials  ? 

That  is  what  the  men  allege  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  about  that  in  this  Leather 
Committee's  Report. 

4690.  Are  there  any  witnesses  in  the  room  who  will  speak  of  that  r 

There  is  a  Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  a  leceivtr,  who  no  doubt  will  answer  ques- 
tions put  to  him  b}'  your  Lordships,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  his 
opinion.  In  the  E.eport  of  the  Judge  Ad\  ocate  General,  and  on  the  evidence 
taken  before  that  Commission,  there  is  no  paragraph  stating  that  actual  bribing 
of  the  viewers  did  take  place,  but  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  that  I  am 
sitting  in  this  chair;  and  that  it  is  practically  univeisal,  not  only  in  that,  but 
in  the  army  clothing  trade. 

469 ! .  Are  all  the  accoutrements  made  by  contractors  ? 

Since  the  making  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  colonels  of  the  regiments, 
4692.  The  Government  make  none  themselves.? 

Of 
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Of  cour.-e  I  know  nothing  about  that  ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  sub-con- 
tracted trade, 

4693.  Earl  of  Onsloiv^  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  leather 
market  between  the  years  of  1883  and  1888  ? 

J  beUeve  there  lias  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  leather. 

4694.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  amount 
of  wages  ? 

That  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  can  say  that  the  contractor  finds  the  leather  liimself 
and  gives  out  the  work.  Certainly,  the  fall  in  the  leather  market  has  not  been 
50  [>er  cent,  or  40  per  cent,  since  1885. 

4695.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  the  price  of  the  Government 
contract  was  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

4696.  Then  if  the  price  of  the  Government  contract  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  value  of  leather,  would  that,  to  your  mind,  be  equivalent  to  the  Govern- 
ment contract  remaining  the  same  as  regards  the  labour? 

Obviously. 

4697.  Do  you  propose  to  offer  any  evidence  of  accoutrements  other  than 
those  made  of  leather  ? 

No. 

4098.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a  good  many  accoutrements  that  are  not 
made  of  leather  ? 
Yes. 

4699.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  factory  at  Walsall  is  conducted  in  a 
satislactoiy  manner  ? 

The  work  at  Walsall  is  satisfactorily  done,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  in  the 
workers'  homes.    I  have  heard  great  rumours  of  sweating  there. 

4700.  But  its  establishment  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  in 
London  ? 

That  is  what  the  men  allege. 

4701.  Do  you  think  that  any  extension  of  factories,  such  as  this  at  Walsall, 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  trade  out  of  London  altogether  r 

i|  There  is  no  factory  at  Walsall ;  it  is  done  in  the  workers'  homes,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

4702.  Chairman.']  You  mean  th;  t  the  contractor  sends  the  work  down  to 
Wfdsall  to  some  agent  there,  instead  of  giving  it  out  to  be  done  in  London  r 

Yes. 

4703.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  I  think  you  said  you  have  made  special  inquiiy  into 
the  character  of  the  witnesses  you  are  proposing  to  call ;  may  I  ask  what  you 
mean  by  that ;  do  you  mean  as  to  their  position  ? 

As  to  their  record,  and  the  opinion  held  of  them  by  their  fellows. 

4704.  As  to  their  conduct  and  their  veracity? 

And  their  general  charactei'.  I  felt  that  it  was  far  more  important  to  have  a 
few  men  of  g<  od  character,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  justly  said,  than  it 
was  to  crowd  the  Comn)ittee-room  with  half-a-hundred  people  of  no  character 
at  all.    That  is  why  I  did  not  call  one  witness  last  time. 

4705.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  speak  of  masters  who  paid  badly;  ilo  vou  mean 
by  paying  badly,  only,  that  ttiey  pay  lower  rates  than  others,  or  do  vou  mean 
that  they  pay  irregularly,  and  that  they  in  any  manner  defraud  their 
workmen  ? 

In  speading  of  them  as  paying  badly,  1  am  quoting  the  workmen's  terra,  and 
I  mean  that  they  pay  lower  wages  and  exact  a  larger  amount  of  work  at  the 
same  price  than  other  masters. 

4706.  You  said  something,  which  1  did  not  quite  follow,  about  an  artificial 
(50.)  3  M  4  lowering 
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lowering  of  wages  caused  by  sending  the  work  to  certain  places  ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  an  artificial  lowering  of  wages  ? 

By  the  act  of  introducing  women  as  competitors  with  men;  I  call  that  an 
artificial  lowering  of  wages ;  whether  it  is  a  wrong  or  a  right  use  of  the  term  I 
do  not  know. 

4707.  Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdleigh.']  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  only  a  tem- 
[^orary  lowering  of  wages? 

Not  so  long  as  women  are  employed  in  competition  witii  men. 

4708.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  work  can  only  be  done  for  a  certain  amount 
of  time,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  artificial,  that  it  is  not  a  permanent  thing  ? 

No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

4709.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?^  The  classification  of  contractors  as 
good  payers,  bad  payers,  and  very  bad  payers,  is  yours  ? 

On  information  obtained  from  the  workmen. 

4710.  And  the  rejections  you  have  given  us  are  taken  from  the  documents  in 
the  Blue  Book  ? 

Yes,  I  have  divided  the  15  contractors  into  three  lists,  on  information  which 
I  have  obtained  from  the  men. 

4711.  And  the  rejections  you  have  gained  from  the  Blue  Book? 

Yes;  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this  that  it  is  sometimes  the  chenpest  thing 
to  pay  good  wages. 

4712.  ^^nd  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  some  do  pay  higher  than 
others  ? 

1  believe  the  firm  of  Aliddlemore  of  Birmingham,  who  are  notoriously  good 
niasters,  are  extremely  well  served  ;  they  have  the  lowest  average  of  rejections 
but  one,  and  only  a  veiy  few  articles  were  supplied  by  the  contract(!r  that  had 
fewer  rejections  than  Middlemore. 

4713.  'ihen  no  artificial  step  produces  a  lowering  of  their  v^^ages ;  the 
artificial  lou  erim;  of  wages  you  spoke  of  does  nut  affect  those  firms  ? 

No. 

^714.  They  still  continue  to  pay  good  wages,  to  get  good  work,  and  to  have 
few  rejections  ? 
So  fnr  as  1  know. 

4715.  And  their  lies  their  profit  r 
Yes. 

4716.  Lord  Monlcswell?]  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
evidence  with  regard  to  employing  three-strand  thread  instead  of  five-strand 
thread,  and  evidence  that  work  has  been  passed  which  contains  less  than 
seven  stitches  to  the  inch,  which  there  ought  to  be  ;  because  it  is  not  a  matter 
on  wliich  there  ought  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  ? 

1  have  brought  witnesses  who  will  tell  you;  1  had  the  specific  thread  to 
submit  to  the  Committee,  but  I  am  afraid  T  have  left  it  at  home. 

4717.  Earl  of  Onslow J\  Have  you  been  down  to  Walsall  or  sent  anyone 
down  there  ? 

I  have  sent  there. 

4718.  And  you  have  ascertained  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  f^ictory  there  r 
I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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'     Mr.  JOHN  THOMAS  MORRISON,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

4719.  Chairman.l  What  is  your  business  ? 
Harness  maker. 

4720.  You  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  ? 
Yes. 

j      472  I .  What  particular  points  in  it  do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  upon  : 

I  wish  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  the  accoutrement-making  business  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation,  particularly  during  the  past  15  years, 
during  which  period  I  have  held  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Saddle  and 
Harness  Makers'  Trades  Union  of  London.    If  your  Lordship  will  permit  me,  I 

■  will  read  a  statement  that  I  have  prepared  giving  my  views  upon  this  matter. 

"      4722.  You  are  in  work  yourself  at  this  ? 
Yes. 

4723.  Your  statement  will  be  of  things  within  your  own  knowledge? 

Quite  so.  As  secretary  of  the  saddle  and  harness  makers  of  London,  I  have 
been  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  system  of  working  on  military 
accoutrements,  at  which  a  good  lew  of  the  workmen  of  my  own  trade  are  com- 
pelled to  work  during  the  slack  periods,  as  their  last  resource  when  all  other 
chances  of  work  have  failed  them,  owing  to  the  miserable  prices  resulting  from 
the  practice  0!  the  contractors  giving  the  work  out  to  sweaters  at  competition 
prices.  Ross  &  Co.,  of  Grange-road,  Bermondsey  (now  trading  as  Smith, 
Palmer,  and  Collison)  are,  or  were,  the  principal  contractors. 

4724,  Do  you  l<now  that  fact  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  Ross  &  Co.  are 
trading  as  Smith,  Palmer,  and  Colliuson  ? 

Yes.  They  are,  or  were,  the  principal  contractors,  employing  some  of  the 
worst  class  of  sweaters  in  London,  who  take  advantage  of  quiet  times  to  com- 
mand the  labour  of  men,  women,  and  children,  that  are  compelled  to  accept 
their  n)iserable  terms  to  avert  acrual  starvation.  In  Birmingham  and  Walsall 
considerable  work  is  done  for  the  Government.  One  firm  in  Birmiugham,  noted 
for  sending  out  the  best  of  army  work  and  who  have  the  fewest  number  of  rejec- 
tions, insist  on  the  men  who  prepare  and  finish  the  work,  paying  the  stitchers 
an  equitable  price,  as  arranged  between  the  men  and  sanctioned  by  the  firm. 
Another  firm,  viz..  Mason,  of  Bath-^'ow,  in  that  town,  does  not  adopt  the  same 
system,  the  latter  firm  being  notorious  for  low  wages,  in  consequence  of  which 
I  their  number  of  rejections  are  in  excess  of  the  firm  previously  alluded  to. 

'      472.>  Might  I  ask  you  how  you  know  the  practice  of  this  firm  in  Bir- 
mingham ? 

By  communication  with  the  workers  there  ;  men  that  have  worked  for  them. 

4726.  Are  they  members  of  your  society  ? 
I      Yes,  some  of  them  are.    Walsall  is  renowned  as  being  a  town  of  sweaters,  and 
I  there  the  system  exists  in  its  worse  form.    From  personal  observations  I  am 
enabled  to  say,  that  where  the  stitchers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  sweaters  there 
j   the  greatest  amount  of  misery  and  degradation  abounds.    1  beg  to  compare  the 
I   prices  of  W.  Middlemore  of  Birmingham,  who  arrange  with  their  preparers  and 
finishers  to  pay  a  stipulated  price  for  stitching  with  the  firm  of  Ross  &  Co.,  &c., 
who,  through  the  sweaters  pay  the  worst  of  prices.    Middlemore,  for  instance, 
for  shoe  pocket  with  hinge  and  strap,  pays  5  s.  per  dozen;  the  small  shoe  pocket 
j  without  hinge  and  strop  4  s.  per  dozen.    Potten,  one  of  Ross  &  Co.'s  sweaters, 
pays  for  the  same  articles  4  s.  and  3  s.  per  dozen.    For  shaft  tugs,  Mr.  Middle- 
more  pays  1  5.  9  d.  per  pair ;  Potten  pays  for  Ross  &  Co.  1  s.  per  pair.    I  beg 
to  submit  to  your  Lordships  a  sample  of  a  shaft  tug  {exhibiting  it).    I  show 
this  to  your  Lordships  as  a  portion  of  work  that  is  of  a  very  hard  and  laborious 
character.    Attached  to  that  is  a  back-hand. 
(50.)  3  N  4727.  What 
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4727.  What  is  that  ui^ed  for  ? 

It  goes  through  the  saddle  to  hold  up  the  shafts. 

4728.  Of  what  ? 

Of  any  cart  or  baggage  waggon.  'J'his  passes  through  the  saddle  and  comes 
out  the  other  end,  and  has  a  corresponding  tug  on  the  other  side.  For  the 
back-hand  Ross  &  Co.  pay  the  sum  of  1  s.  for  stitching.  Leckie,  through  his 
sweaters  at  Walsall,  pays  the  sum  of  1 1  d.  for  the  tug  (and  the  military  tug  is  a 
trifle  larger  than  this);  there  is  paid  by  Middlemore  1  5.  9  6?.  per  pair ;  by 
Potteu  1  s.  per  pair,  showing,  I  would,  submit  to  your  Lordships  that 
where  the  system  is  adopted,  as  it  is  by  Middlemore,  of  exacting  a  price 
list  of  the  prices  that  their  stitchers  shall  get,  they  fare  better  than  those 
who  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  sweaters,  as  at  Ross'.  Mr.  Arnold  White 
spoke  about  the  thread.  I  have  samples  of  the  thread  {producing  some 
samples).  That  thread  {pointing)  would  be  a  five-cord  of  what  they  call 
two-penny  brown  ;  that  {'pointing)  is  the  article  from  which  the  thread  is 
made.  The  workmen  who  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  thread  out  of  the 
1  s.  per  pair,  in  order  to  save  what  little  they  can  (I  am  not  going  to  say  ihat 
they  act  honestly,  but  they  do  have  one  little  thing  in  mitigation  of  their  dis- 
honesty, they  are  not  acted  honestly  by),  put  in  a  two-cord  or  three-cord  thread. 
A  two-cord  means  twisting  together  ;  that  {pointing)  v;ould  be  a  two-cord ;  a 
five-cord  would  be  that  twisted  round  as  we  twist  it  here  {pointing),  making 
a  compact  thread  ;  the  stronger  the  thread  the  greater  the  strength  you  get  in 
the  article.  Your  Lordshij)s  will  observe  in  this  round  tug  {pointing)  that  the 
stitches  ar,  the  bottom  are  bursting  out;  it  is  necessary  in  tliis  work  in  parti- 
cular that  it  should  be  very  strongly  pulled  in,  as  we  term  it,  because  where  the 
stitch  is  hidden  it  is  there  the  friction  does  not  apply  to  the  thread,  and  the 
article  lasts  longer.  In  Walsall  and  Birmingham,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  young 
girls  and  women  do  this  terrible  heavy  work.  At  the  bottom  here,  you  will  see 
that  tug  is  worn  thin  through  the  friction  of  the  shaft;  this  {pointing)  would 
be  about  the  usual  substance,  as  we  term  it,  when  first  made  ;  seven  to  the  inch 
is  the  Government  stitch  which  is  required.  For  breechings  with  straps  Mr. 
Middlemore  pays  2  6  c?.  each  ;  Potten,  and  otiiers  in  London,  pay  2*.  3<?. 
each  ;  for  plank  straps  Middlemore  pays  5  d.  per  dozen  ;  Potten  and  others,  3  d. 
per  dozen.  With  regard  to  shaft  tugs  and  back  bands,  I  have  explained  as  to 
the  hardness  of  tlie  work;  all  other  articles  are  proportionately  paid  for;  for  I 
find  on  going  through  the  prices  with  those  whose  misfortunes  have  compelled 
them  to  work  at  artny  saddle,  harness,  and  accoutrement  work,  that  for  long 
days  of  1 5  hours  per  day  they  cannot  obtain  at  the  sweaters'  prices  but  an 
average  of  d.  per  hour.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  stitchers  are  com- 
pelled to  do  the  work  at  their  own  homes,  by  such  means  bringing  their  wives 
and  children  into  the  work  and  depriving  the  workman  of  the  pleasures  of  his 
home.  I  might  state,  in  correction  of  Mr.  Arnold  White,  that  in  Walsall  tiie 
majority  of  the  work  in  the  accoutrement  way  is  certainly  done  at  the  homes  of 
the  people,  but  Leckie  has  a  factory  in  which  his  work  is  done.  Whilst  I  have 
no  desire  to  shield  the  sweater,  1  wish  to  point  out  that  he  does  not  escape 
being  sweated ;  in  the  firm  of  Ross  &  Co.,  the  foremen  on  that  establishment 
are  permitted  to  take  work  out  and  get  it  done;  it  is  needless  to  say  those 
people  do  not  take  out  the  worst  paying  articles;  the  sweater,  if  he  refuses  to 
take  out  the  leavings  of  the  foremen,  is  punished  by  being  kept  without  work 
and  incommoded  by  tlie  petty  tyranny  of  the  foreman.  Again,  the  sweater  is 
not  left  by  the  contractor  to  do  as  he  may  wish  ;  in  great  coat  straps  (that 
is  straps  for  wrapping  round  coats  to  strap  them  to  the  soldier's  back)  the 
contractor  will  not  allow  the  sweater  to  punch  the  straps,  but  deducts 
from  these  articles  6  d.  per  100  for  punching,  done  by  boys,  who  can,  with- 
out an  effort,  earn  the  contractor  1  s.  per  hour,  against  3  d.  obtained  by  the 
workman.  The  net  result  of  sweating  in  the  leather  trade  is  bad  work  for 
the  Government,  hard  labour,  and  a  bare  existence  for  the  worker,  and  large 
fortunes  for  the  contractor.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  your  Lordships 
that  workmen  of  my  trade,  through  tlie  existence  of  the  tribe  of  sweaters,  have 
been  brought  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life  in  being  taxed  by  the  sweater  at 

every 
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I  every  turn.    Not  only  do  they  charge  a  halfpenny  (and  I  may  state  that  till 
recently  a  penny  was  charged)  in  the  shilling  on  money  advanced,  but  they  are 
compelled  to  purchase  the  liemp  that  cost  tlie  sweater  twopence  per  ball  at  a 
profit  of  halfpenny  on  each  ball.    This  is  being  done  by  Potten,  of  Earl's-road, 
Old  Kent-road.    I  may  state  to  your  Lordships  also  that  in  the  investigations 
^  which  1  have  recently  made  into  the  accoutrement  business,  I  find  that  in 
,  Bermondsey  there  are  about  20  sweaters  existing  who  employ  close  upon  200 
I  men.    The  work  of  accoutrement  making  is  spasmodic  ;  it  depends  upon  the 
orders  given  by  the  Government ;  and  in  giving  your  Lordships  the  prices  which 
I  have  been  giving  you  I  give  them  to  you  as  the  prices  earned  by  the  men 
when  their  trade  is  brisk.    1  think  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  for  four 
I  months  out  of  the  year  those  men  are  standing  idle,  not  able  to  get  anv  work 
at  all  to  do.  One  thing,  too,  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  this.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Corin,  who  happens  to  be  a  member 
i  of  my  own  trades  union,  and  is  a  practical  harness  maker.    He  will  be  called 
■  before  your  Lordships ;  but  he  has  been  termed  a  sweater.    He  occupied  that 
I  positio!),  but  his  mind  has  so  revolted  at  it  that  he  has  given  up  the  practice. 

I     4729.  Will  you  confine  yourself  to  your  own  evidence  ? 

With  regard  to  Walsall  work,  I  would  say  that  the  Walsall  work  is  not  so 
well  done  ;  it  cannot  be  so  well  done,  work  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  your 
Lordships  ;  it  is  impossible  for  young  girls  and  women  to  do. 

4730.  When  yon  say  that  these  men  are  out  of  work  for  four  months  in  the 
year,  do  you  mean  that  accoutrement  makers  cannot  do  any  other  kind  of 
woik,  the  work  is  so  peculiar  in  itself  ? 

i     In  the  case  of  the  majority  tliat  is  so.  ' 

4731.  They  could  not  work  in  the  ordinary  saddlerv  business  ? 
i     No.  "  • 

4732.  Since  when  did  this  system  of  sub-contracting  begin  in  your  trade  ? 
Since  the  Crimean  war.    At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  the  actual  saddler 

!  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  army  contracts  ;  then  that  insured  good  work- 
men working  on  it.    Tlie  saddle  and  harness  maker,  who  is  entirely  distinct 
•  from  the  accoutrement  maker,  used  to  do  a  considerable  amount  ot  the 
I  gccoutrement  work. 

4733.  Then  this  sub-contracting  has  existed  during  the  whole  of  your 
experience  in  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

4734.  Have  you  any  idea  through  how  many  hands  these  contracts  pass  ; 
whether  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  more  than  one  sub-contractor.  If  the 
Government  put  out  an  order  to  a  contractor,  according  to  you  he  would  put 
it  out  to  a  sub-contractor  ? 

I  Yes. 

4735.  And  does  that  sub-contractor  ever  put  it  out  again  to  a  second 
sub -contractor  ? 

Yes. 

4736.  How  many  hands  would  it  pass  through  r 

j  I  know  one  instance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  it  at  the  present  time,  where 
I  a  firm  was  bankrupt  that  used  to  execute  Government  orders  ;  they  did  not 
i  tender ;  another  firm  tendered  and  got  an  order  and  gave  it  to  the  bank'-upt ; 
j  the  bankrupt  again  gave  it  to  the  sweater  to  get  the  manual  labour  done. 

4737.  That  would  be  merely  one  firm  substituting  itself  for  the  other  one  ? 
j  Yes. 

4738.  As  I  understand  you,  there  are  generally  two  contractors  ;  there  is 
the  contractor  who  takes  the  order  from  the  Government,  and  he  sub-lets  it  to 
a  sweater  ? 

Yes. 
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4739.  Does  the  latter  generally  do  the  work  on  his  own  premises,  or  does  he 
put.  it  out  to  workmen  ? 

In  Sonne  instances  the  sweater  has  it  done  on  his  premises,  but  in  the  majority 
of"  instances  the  men  do  it  at  their  own  homes. 

4740.  And  what  you  complain  of  is  that  this  system  of  sub-contracting  takes 
avvav  the  fair  profit  that  the  workmen  ought  to  earn  ? 

Yes. 

4741.  Can  you  speak  at  all  as  to  the  Government  prices  that  are  paid? 
No.    I  have  seen  a  copy,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  produce  it  myself. 

4742.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  vary  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
leather  r 

No,  leather  does  not  vary  to  that  great  extent.  The  only  time  that  we  find 
leather  go  up  to  any  extent  is  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it,  as  in  the 
time  of  a  war  scare  going  on;  then  there  will  be  a  big  order  given  for  hides 
that  will  cause  a  run  on  the  market. 

4743.  Do  you  mean  that  the  price  of  leather  is  not  less  now  than  it  was  say 
five  years  ago,  in  general  ? 

r'.ot  in  general. 

4744.  Your  association  is  a  society  of  working  men  r 
Yes. 

4745.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  in  the  association? 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  I  think  that  is  the  correct  number. 

4746.  Is  that  all  over  the  country  ? 

No,  London  alone.  There  is  another  organization  in  the  provinces  that  has 
a  matter  of,  I  think,  27  branches;  that  numbers  over  800  men. 

4747.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  say  that  the  Government  orders  are  irregular 
in  quantify  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  great  press  and  sometimes  it  is  very  slack  ? 

That  is  so. 

4748.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  particular  causes? 

In  time  of  war  there  is  a  great  demand  for  accoutrements  and  the  fitting  out 
of  regiments  with  fresh  articles.  It  may  come  ali  at  once  upon  the  market,  at 
other  times  it  may  be  spread  over  periods. 

4749.  That  arises  from  circumstances  over  which  the  War  Office  would  not 
have  any  control  ? 

That  may  be  so. 

4750.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  factory  of  Messrs.  Leckie's  ? 
1  have  seen  it. 

4751.  Have  you  any  ground  of  complaint  against  the  system  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  factory  ? 

Not  in  the  least  ;  on  the  contrary. 

4752.  Earl  of  Derbi/.l  I  suppose  this  business  to  which  you  refer  is  neces- 
sarily of  a  fluctuating  character,  because  it  depends  upon  peace  or  war  ? 

Just  so. 

4753.  And  I  suppose  it  follows  as  a  consequence  from  that,  that  the  demand 
for  labour  is  very  irregular,  and  that  at  times  there  is  a  good  deal  of  labour  that 
cannot  be  employed  ? 

That  is  so. 

4754.  That  arises  from  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  not  from  any  cause 
that  can  be  controlled  ? 

Quite  so. 

4755.  You  said  something  about  the  workers  being  taxed  by  the  sweater  at 
every  turn,  and  being  made  to  pay  for  money  advances,  as  I  understood  it; 
how  is  that;  under  what  circumstances? 

In 
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In  this  case.  It  is  usual  among-  the  accoutrement  makers,  on  account  of  the 
scanty  wage  which  they  receive,  to  run  short  ])erhaps  tlie  first,  second,  or  third 
day  in  the  week  ;  if  they  have  done  a  little  work  for  this  sweater  and  ask  him 
for  an  advance,  he  will  charge  them  a  halfpenny  on  a  shilling,  even  so  late  as 
Saturday  morning. 

4756.  Is  that  done  on  such  a  scale  as  to  amount  to  any  considerable  deduc- 
tion from  their  earnings  ? 

They  do  not  earn  a  great  deal.  There  are  men  in  the  room  who  have  been 
mulcted  in  that  way,  who  will  be  better  able  to  explain. 

4757.  Lord  Cihiton.'j  What  is  the  object  of  your  Trades  Union  ? 
To  advance  the  position  of  the  workers  in  the  trade. 

4758.  I  think  you  said  that  you  have  had  4/5  members  in  London  ? 
Yes. 

4759-  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

The  accoutrement  work  brings  into  the  saddle  and  harness  trade  a  quantity 
of  stitchers.  In  the  saddle  and  harness-makers'  trade  we  try  (if  I  might  be 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  we  are  a  superior  trade  to  the  accoutrement  makers)  to 
make  every  workman  a  competent  workman,  a  preparer  and  a  finisher.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  sweaters  amongst  the  saddle  and  harness  makers. 

4760.  Has  your  association  had  any  effect  upon  wages  in  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

4761.  Why  do  not  these  persons  join  your  association,  so  that  they  might 
have  some  hope  of  getting  increased  wages  by  it  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  my  society  would  accept  accoutrement  makers  into  it. 

4762.  But  in  your  harness-making  trade  you  say  it  has  had  an  effect  in 
keeping  up  wages  ? 

Yes. 

4763.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigli.^  What  is  the  position  of  the  sweaters  in 
this  trade.  You  say  that  they  employ,  on  an  average,  about  10  men  a  piece, 
that  there  are  about  20  sweaters  employing  200  peo|)le ;  do  the  sweaters  do 
any  work  themselves,  except  give  out  the  work  to  the  men  who  take  it  home  ? 

They  what  we  term  prepare  and  finish  it ;  that  is,  they  would  get  leather  out 
in  strips.  That  {pointing)  is  made  in  four  strips  of  leather,  and  when  they  get 
it  out  in  strips  rhey  would  have  to  point  it,  mark  it,  and  prick  it,  and  put  it 
together,  and  then  it  would  be  given  to  the  poor  beings  that  are  sweated,  for 
them  to  put  the  stitches  in  ;  it  wonld  go  back  to  the  sweater  to  finish  off,  to 
pare  back  the  edges  or  rub  off  the  edges. 

4764.  That  he  does  himself  r 

He  himself,  or  he  employs  others  to  do  it. 

4765.  But  as  a  rule,  is  he  a  working  man  himself  ? 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  that  have  been  mentioned  to  your  Lordships, 
I  believe  the  others  are  practical  men. 

4766.  Lord  Monkswell.^  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rejection  or  accept- 
ance of  work  done  for  the  Government? 

Only  from  the  inquiry  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

4767.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? 
Not  anything. 

4768.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  Does  this  strong  thread  involve  harder  work  than 
the  inferior  thread  ? 

Yes. 

4769.  And  do  the  girls  who  work  at  the  harness  stitching,  work  in  the  factories 
or  at  their  own  homes  ? 

Some  at  their  own  homes,  some  in  the  factories. 
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4770.  Is  it  mostly  at  Walsali  that  the  girls  are  employed  on  this  work  ? 

On  the  army  work,  yes  ;  but  it  is  getting  more  popular  in  London  now.  Ross 
is,  or  was,  bringing  women  into  his  factory  to  supersede  men's  labour. 

4771.  In  accoutrement  work  ? 
Yes. 

4772.  But  then,  if  your  society  does  not  admit,  or  at  any  rate  demurs  to  the 
ad  mission  of,  the  accoutrement  workers,  how  is  it  you  have,  apparently,  so  much 
to  do  with  that  class  of  work  ? 

Because  some  of  our  members  in  time  of  slackness  in  my  own  trade  have  to 
fall  l)ack  upon  the  accoutrement  work,  and  we  naturally  like  to  see  them  getting 
something  like  the  pay  that  they  are  receiving  in  their  own  trade. 

4773-  The  same  pay  as  they  would  have  got  if  they  had  been  at  a  superior 
class  of  work  r 
Yes. 

4774.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  get  the  same  when  they  are 
doing  what  you  consider  an  inferior  class  of  work,  as  when  they  are  doing 
what  you  consider  a  superior  class  ? 

Tills  inferior  class  of  work  is  caused  by  the  sweater  doing  the  superior  class  of 
work  himself,  and  keeping  the  accoutrement  makers  to  the  inferior,  that  is  the 
stitching,  alone. 

4773.  You  mentioned  that  steps  were  taken  to  make  each  man  who  applied 
for  admission  to  your  society  a  competent  worker ;  what  steps  are  taken  for  that 
purpose  ? 

When  a  man  comes  into  a  shop  in  my  own  trade,  we  help  him  as  much  as  we 
can  to  get  his  own  work  ready,  and  to  finish  it  off.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
that  we  do  so.  We  hold  that  a  competent  workman  is  a  much  safer  man  in  a 
trade  than  a  bad  and  incompetent  one ;  and  a  great  many  men  are  kept  back 
by  the  desire  of  some  men  to  do  the  easy  and  the  light  work,  and  let  the  others 
do  the  drudgery. 

4776.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  safer  man  "  ? 

He  would  not  compete  against  his  fellow  workman  by  underselling  him  as  an 
inferior  man,  and  one  afraid  to  ask  a  reasonable  wage. 

4777.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~]  Is  the  combination  among  the  men  in  your  trade  in 
both  departments  greater  or  less,  at  present,  than  in  former  years  ? 

Greater. 

-^778.  In  regard  to  the  girls  who  work,  do  they,  as  far  as  you  know,  work  in 
the  same  rooms  as  the  men,  or  in  separate  rooms  ? 

Some  of  them  work  in  the  same  rooms  as  the  men,  others  in  rooms  for  women 
alone. 

4779.  Are  you  speaking  of  factories  in  both  cases? 

Yes.  In  London,  in  the  saddle  and  harness  trade,  there  are  very  very  few 
women  w  orking ;  the  London  trade  will  not  have  women  workers. 

4780.  But  you  mentioned  that  in  some  factories  it  is  increasing? 
Yes,  in  Walsall,  and  in  accoutrement-making  in  Bermondsey. 

4781.  But  I  am  including  that  in  my  question.  In  such  cases  do  they  work 
in  the  same  rooms,  in  Bermondsey,  for  instance  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

4782.  Do  3  0U  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  they  should  work  in  the  same 
room  ? 

1  do  not. 

4783.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  One  question  about  your  union.  You  say  you  only 
have  475  members  of  it  ? 

Yes. 

4784.  Why  is  it  not  more  numerously  joined  r 

We 
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We  spread  all  over  London.  There  are  not  more  than  900  men  working  in 
the  saddle  and  harness  making  trades. 

4785.  They  are  not  deterred  from  joining  by  the  fear  of  not  being  employed 
if  they  join  the  union  ? 

]No ;  it  is  generally  a  recommendation  to  them.  The  best  shops  in  London 
apply  to  the  society  to  send  them  men. 

4786.  Chairman.'\  Do  you  know  if  the  accoutrement  makers  have  got  an 
association  of  their  own  ? 

They  started  one  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  but  they  were  too  poor  to 
maintain  their  contribution. 

4787.  As  I  understand,  your  society  does  not  admit  accoutrement  makers; 
but  members  of  your  society  occasionally  work  at  that  branch  of  the  trade  ? 

That  is  so.  If  an  accoutrement  maker  could  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  meeting  that  he  was  a  competent  workman,  and  capable  of  earning  our 
minimum  wage  as  prescribed  by  our  society,  then  we  should  not  object  to  his 
membership. 

4788.  How  are  the  workmen  paid  in  your  trade,  by  piece  work,  or  how  do 
they  work  ? 

In  a  good  many  instances  by  piece  work ;  in  the  majority  of  instances  by 
day  work.    I  am  speaking  of  London. 

4789.  Have  you  got  a  statement  of  prices  ? 
Yes. 

4790.  How  was  that  fixed  ? 

It  was  fixed  by  meetings  of  tlie  men,  and  was  then  submitted  to  the  employers, 
and  it  is  in  vogue  in  the  principal  West  End  shops.  The  West  End  shops  are 
considered  the  best  shops  in  our  trade. 

4791.  How  is  that  statement  of  prices  fixed  ;  is  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
is  it  open  to  revision  occasionally  at  regular  periods,  or  how  do  you  manage  it  ? 

It  was  formed  in  1874  ;  it  has  not  been  altered  since. 

4792.  And  those  prices  rule  in  your  association? 

Yes,  in  the  shops  where  the  best  class  of  work  is  being  done. 

4793.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  What  is  the  minimum  wage  of  which  you  just  now 
spoke  ? 

Twenty-eight  shillings  per  week. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


BERNARD  DUNN,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

4794.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 

1  am  a  saddle  and  harness  maker,  employed  by  the  Government  at  Wool- 
wich. 

4795.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ? 

Yes.  In  1S85  and  1886  I  was  employed  in  inspecting  accoutrements  sup- 
plied by  the  contractors  for  the  Government. 

4796.  Is  that  what  is  commonly  called  a  "viewer"  ? 

Yes,  a  viewer.  During  that  time  I  had  occasion  to  reject  a  large  num-ber  of 
articles ;  they  were  principally  supplied  by  Ross  &  Company  of  Bermondsey. 
They  were  badly  made  ;  the  stitching  was  defective  ;  the  thread  was  had  ;  it  was 
not  waxed.  In  rejecting  the  articles  we  always  had  to  state  the  reason  why 
we  rejected  them.    I  knew  the  articles  were  made  on  the  sweating  system. 

4797.  How  did  you  know  that  ? 
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All  articles  tendered  by  the  contractor  are  stamped  with  his  name,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  be  rejected.  Tiie  articles  were  stamped  "A.  Ross  &  Com- 
pany, Bermondsey,  Contractor  and  Maker."  The  sub-contractor's  name,  or 
the  initial  of  his  name  rather,  was  also  stamped  on  the  article,  showing  who  the 
sub-contractor  was.  The  largest  amount  of  the  articles  were  marked  "  H. ;" 
that  is  a  s-weater  named  "  Harold."  Some  of  the  others  were  marked  "  S.," 
meaning  Squires  ;  he  is  another  sweater  at  Bermondsey,  principally  employed 
by  Ross  &  Co. 

4798.  How  do  you  know  that  these  initials  represents  these  names  ? 

1  was  told  so  ;  but  not  only  that,  but  the  sweaters  acknowledged  it  to  the 
Government  officials  at  Woolwich  ;  they  attended  there  when  fault  was  found 
with  the  articles  ;  they  came  there  to  see  the  inspector  of  accoutrements  about 
them. 

47gq.  You  mean  that  when  fault  was  found  with  the  articles  the  sweater  came 
forward  to  explain  the  mattt  r  ? 

Just  so.  If  he  was  making  them  he  was  called ;  whichever  sweater  made  the 
article,  if  fault  was  ibund,  he  came  down  and  saw  the  inspector  of  accoutre- 
ments about  it.  I  and  several  other  viewers  drew  the  attention  of  the  inspector 
of  accoutrements  to  the  fact  that  things  were  badly  made.  He  would  remark 
that  the  men  did  not  get  much  for  doing  so. 

4800.  Did  not  get  so  nuicli  for  making  them,  you  mean? 

For  making  them.  However,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  us  ;  our  duty  was 
to  reject  them,  which  we  did  in  very  large  quantities.  1  drew  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  at  Woolwich  to  the  fact  that  articles  were  passed  into  the  service 
that  ought  not  to  be. 

480T.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '•'  the  authorities"? 

The  Commissary  General.  He  allowed  me  to  select  some  of  the  articles  and 
to  point  out  the  defects  in  them,  which  1  did.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
presided  over  by  Colonel  Harrington,  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  1  pointed  out 
the  defects,  and  Colonel  Harrington  took  it  down  in  writing.  The  inspector  of 
accoutrements  was  called  upon  to  state  whether  they  were  good  or  bad. 

4802.  When  did  this  take  place  ? 

In  January  1886.  He  said  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  ac- 
coutrements. That  inspector  was  formerly  an  enijjloye  of  Ross  &  Co.,  and 
was  appointed  direct  from  that  firm  to  be  a  Government  inspector.  Through 
the  report  that  he  made  the  Commissary  General  reported  to  the  War  Office 
that  1  had  made  a  frivolous  complaint.  Owing  to  that  I  sent  a  statement  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  My  statement  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Warlike  Stores,  and  I  was  called  upon  and  gave  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  23rd  of  Februar}^  1886.  On  account  of  the  information 
which  I  gave  the  Royal  Commission  they  attended  at  Woolwich  on  the  following 
day,  and  asked  me  to  point  out  the  defective  material  to  them  I  and  another 
witness  named  Moody  did  so.  Through  what  we  brought  to  their  notice  they 
recommended  that  there  should  be  full  and  searching  inquiry  conducted  by 
some  person  or  body  of  persons,  independent  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

4803.  Is  it  your  contention  that  these  inferior  articles  were  made  by  sub- 
contractors ? 

Yes;  all  the  work  that  came  in  there,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was  made  by 
sub-contractors  on  the  sweating  system. 

4804.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  fact,  that  the  work  which  was  sent  in  by 
their  sub-contractors  was  of  an  inferior  quality  r 

Very  much  so. 

4805.  Are  you  still  acting  as  a  viewer? 

No  ;  1  am  still  in  the  department  as  a  saddler.  I  was  a  temporary  viewer; 
and  through  my  rejecting  so  many  articles  the  inspector  of  accoutrements,  when 
there  was  a  vacancy  for  permanent  viewers,  brought  in  men  direct  from  the  firm 
of  Ross  &  Co.,  men  that  had  been  working  for  the  sweaters. 

4806.  What 
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4806.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee  ? 

I  want  to  show  that  the  Government  suffer  through  the  sweating  system  in 
having  bad  articles  passed  into  the  service. 

4807.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  from  your  experience  as 
a  viewer,  the  articles  sent  in  bv  these  sub-contractors  are  inferior? 

Yes. 

4808.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that  point  ? 

Through  this  inquiry  that  took  place  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
independent  experts  were  brought  in  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  articles  tiiat  I 
selected. 

4809.  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  that  the  inferior  work  is  done  by  sub- 
contractors; if  you  have  anything  further  to  add  on  that  point  in  proof  of  what 

;    you  have  said,  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  it? 

Tlie  Judge  xidvocate  General  and  the  experts  called  in  decided  that  the 
articles  uere  bad.  I  said  that  they  were  bad  because  they  were  made  on  the 
sweating  system,  that  the  men  did  not  receive  sufficient  pay,  that  at  the  starva- 
tion price  they  had  received  they  could  not  make  the  articles  sufficiently  good 
to  be  passed  into  the  service. 

4810.  How  long  did  you  occupy  the  position  of  viewer  ? 
Twelve  months. 

4811.  Did  a  great  number  of  articles  pass  through  your  hands  ? 
A  great  nun)ber,  thousands. 

I       4812.  Some  made  by  the  contractor  direct,  and  some  made  by  the  sub -con- 
tractors ? 

The  great  number  were  made  by  sub-contractors.    In  1885  and  1886  there 
were  very  large  orders,  and  the  sub-contractors  in  fact  were  working  day  an<I 
i  night. 

I  4813.  And  your  contention  is  that  this  sub-contracting,  by  cutting  down  the 
!  remuneration  of  the  men,  leads  them  to  use  an  inferior  quality  of  thread  and  so 

on,  and  not  to  turn  out  the  work  well  ? 

Yes,  the  work  is  very  inferior;  in  fact  some  of  the  stitches  were  never  waxed, 

and  were  never  pulled  in.    I  have  seen  infantry  waist  belts  joined  with  two  or 

three  stitches  without  any  wax  on,  and  I  liave  taken  them  and  just  pulled  them 

to  pieces. 

4814.  And,  therefore,  you  say  that  although  the  Government  pay  a  good 
price  they  do  not  get  a  proper  article  ? 

But  it  is  their  ovvn  fault  if  they  do  not  get  the  price  ;  they  tender  their 
price. 

48 15.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

If  they  want  a  contract  they  send  in  a  tender.    If  there  is  a  contract  to  be- 
given  out,  there  is  a  letter  sent  round  to  the  ditierent  contractors,  who33  n  imeS' 
are  on  the  list,  to  lender  for  it,  and  they  send  in  a  price.    I  have  seen  wat^r- 
!  bottles  come  in  from  Leckie's,  and  I  could  take  every  one  <if  them  with  my 
j  finger  and  pull  them  to  pieces  ;  they  were  made  by  women;  one  or  two  stitches 
in  the  loops,  and  in  the  parts  that  go  round  the  bottom. 

4816.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  water- bottlers  were  also  made  by  sub- 
contractors ? 

Yes ;  but  even  as  regards  the  articles  that  were  made  on  Ross'  premises  at 
the  price  he  paid  to  the  workers,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  justic  ;  to 
the  work. 

4817.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  When  you  were  examined  before  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Committee,  did  you  give  any  evidence  tliere  to  prove  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  these  things  were,  in  your  opinion,  defective,  was  because  they 
were  put  out  to  contract  and  sub-contracted  ? 

I  told  him  that  the  price  paid  for  them  was  not  sufficient. 

(50.)  3  O  481 8.  But 
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4818.  But  that  is  not  my  question.  What  I  asked  you  was,  did  you,  in  giving 
evidence  before  that  Committee,  allege  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  work 
was  bad  was  because  it  was  done  by  contract  and  sub-contract,  and  not  directly 
in  a  G  iverniiient  factory  or  otherwise  ? 

No. 

4819.  Had  you  always  been  a  viewer  until  recently,  when  you  were  dis- 
mii-sed  ? 

1  was  never  dismissed  ;  I  was  a  temporary  viewer  ;  I  was  taken  on  during 
the  press  of  work ;  I  was  in  the  department,  and  I  am  still  in  the  department. 

4820.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  army  ? 
Ye.-. 

4821.  In  what  position  were  you  there  ' 
The  9th  Lancers. 

4822.  As  a  saddler  ? 
Yes. 

4823.  Serjeant  saddler  ? 
I  was  a  Serjeant  saddler. 

/1 824.  Were  you  during  the  whole  time  you  were  in  the  Lancers  a  Serjeant 
saddler  ? 

No,  not  all  the  time. 

4825.  What  were  vou  then  when  you  left  ? 
I  was  a  private. 

4826.  Was  there  any  reason  for  your  being  reduced  to  the  ranks  ? 

I  did  not  think  so.  1  appealed  for  a  district  court  martial,  but  my  appeal 
never  went  forward. 

4827.  We  hear(1  from  Mr.  Arnold  White,  at  whose  request,  I  believe,  you 
have  come  here,  that  he  was  specially  careful  as  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
he  proposed  to  call  before  us,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  not 
reduced  to  the  ranks  by  court  martial,  and  I  ask  you  for  what  reason ;  what 
was  the  offence  alleged  against  you  ? 

The  offence  alleged  against  me  was  not  complying  with  an  order  given  to 
me  by  my  commanding  officer,  and  telling  a  falsehood. 

4.^28.  Earl  of  Derby.']  Since  that  time  you  have  been  employed  as  a  viewer? 
\  es. 

4829.  Who  appoints  the  viewers? 

The  superintendent  of  inspection  now,  formerly  the  Commissary  General. 

4«30.  And  he,  I  suppose,  was  aware  of  your  history  when  he  appointed  you  ? 
Yes. 

4^31.  Lord  Thrin^.]  Are  you  still  in  the  army  ? 

No,  I  left  it;  when  I  left  the  army  in  1882  I  went  to  Woolwich,  and  am 
there  still. 

4832.  Earl  of  Onslow. 1  Were  you  correct  in  your  answer  to  Lord  Derby 
that  you  have  been  from  that  time  to  now  a  viewer  ? 

I  did  not  say  from  that  time  to  now. 

4833.  For  how  long  were  you  a  temporary  viewer  ? 
Twelve  mcmths,  from  April  1885  to  May  1886. 

48 34.  Chairman.']  In  what  capacity  are  you  employed  now  ? 

The  same  as  I  was  then  ;  I  was  employed  and  on  the  rolls  as  a  saddler  and 
harness  maker,  but  doing  viewer's  work. 

4835.  You  are  not  doing  any  viewer's  work  now  ? 
No. 

4836.  Lord  Clinton.]  You  say  that  the  goods  are  marked  in  the  contractor's 
name  ? 

Yes. 

4837.  And 
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4837.  And  if  done  by  a  sub-contractor,  with  the  initials  of  the  sub-con- 
tractor ? 

Yes. 

4838.  Therefore,  the  system  is  well  known  to  the  Government  officials  ? 
Yes. 

4839.  Has  any  objection  ever  been  made  to  that  contract  system  by  the 
officials  ? 

I  have  never  known  any  made  to  it. 

4840.  All  the  Governjnent  officials  reuuire  is  that  things  shall  be  well  made ; 
they  do  not  mind  where  or  how  they  are  made  ? 

Just  so. 

4841.  Earl  of  Limerick. \  In  Government  contracts  affecting  accoutrements, 
is  there  any  provision  against  sub -con tracts  ? 

I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

4842.  Any  provision  obliging  the  contractor  to  make  the  goods  all  on  his 
own  premises  r 

I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

4843.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Do  all  the  goods  have  tl)e  two  marks,  the 
mark  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  takes  the  contract.,  and,  either  another  private 
mark  of  his  own,  or  that  of  the  sub-contractor  ;  in  other  words  are  there  some 
of  the  goods  that  are  made  by  the  contractors  themselves  and  which  have  nothing 
but  the  contractor's  mark  on  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

4S44.  Have  they  any  mark  showing  the  factory  in  wliich  they  are  made  ? 
They  have  the  contractor's  stamp  on. 

4845.  That  is  all? 

.  That  is  all,  if  they  are  made  on  his  premises. 

4846.  If  they  are  made  by  a  sub-contractor  they  have  an  "  S,"  or  whatever 
it  is,  which  designates  the  sub-contractor  r 


4847.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  Some  questions  were  put  with  regard  to  your  per- 
sonal history  ;  I  want  to  know  when  you  ceased  to  be  a  temporary  viewer ;  had 

,  you  any  certificate  of  character  from  the  inspector  of  the  department  ? 

It  was  not  necessary.  I  should  just  like  to  make  an  explanation,  as  l^iar 
might  reflect  on  my  character.  At  the  time  that  I  was  tried  and  I  appealed 
against  it,  1  was  acquitted  on  the  first  charge,  and  on  the  second  charge  I  had 
two  independent  witnesses. 

4848.  Lord  Thrin^.]  What  was  the  second  charge  ? 
Telhng  a  falsehood. 

4849.  And  the  first  ? 

Not  complying  with  an  order  given  me  by  the  riding  master. 

4850.  Earl  of  Aberdeen-I  And  you  were  acquitted  on  that  ? 

I  was  acquitted  on  that.  1  appealed  against  the  other,  because  I  had  no 
'interest  whatever  in  telling  a  falsehood.  The  riding  master  stated  that  he  asked 
me  why  1  did  !iOt  repair  a  ball  that  was  used  by  the  officers  in  the  riding  school, 
land  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  time.  The  fact  was  that  he  had  never  asked  me 
I  a  question  about  it,  and  I  merely  told  the  commanding  officer  that  he  had  not 
asked  me  about  it.  Had  he  asked  me  that  certainly  would  have  been  my  excuse, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  true  one.  I  wish  to  state  also  that  I  left  the  9th 
Lancers  with  an  excellent  character,  which  I  have  not  here,  but  I  showed  it  to 
ithe  Judge  Advocate  General,  on  the  inquiry. 

I   (60.)  3  O  2'  4851.  The 
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48.11.  The  oflicial  who  appointed  you  as  a  temporary  viewer,  I  presume,  was 
aw;ire  cf  thesfe  facts,  and  tlierefore  considered  that  there  was  nr)thing  against 
your  character  to  prevent  your  doing  that  work? 

I  suppose  so. 

4852.  Chairman.']  When  you  were  examined  before  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Cotnmittee,  why  did  you  not  attril)ute  the  inferior  workmanship  of 
these  goods  to  the  fat-t  that  they  were  sub-contractfd  ? 

I  thought  it  was  well-known  that  they  were  sub-contracted. 

4853.  All  that  you  gave  evidence  about  then  was  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  goods,  I  presume  ? 

Yes. 

48,54.  And  now  you  wish  to  attribute  that  inferiority,  as,  in  your  opinion,  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  articles  are  manufactured  under  this  system  of  sub- 
conlriicting  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  tends  to  have  the  things  badly  done. 

485;') •  1^0  you  know  at  all  how  the  work  is  put  out  by  the  contractors  to  these 
various  sub-contractors,  or  sweaters,  as  they  are  called  ? 

Only  v/hat  1  have  heard ;  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

4856.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  ;  do  you  know  whether  the  orders  are 
put  up  to  auction,  or  how  they  are  tendered  for  by  the  sub -contractors? 

No. 

4857.  F.iirl  of  Aberdeen.]  As  I  understand  you,  your  opinion  was  the  same  as 
to  the  sweaters,  when  you  were  examined  before  that  former  Committee,  as  it  is 
now,  though  you  were  not  asked  about  it  on  that  occasion? 

I  was  not  asked.  I  certainly  should  have  said  so  if  I  had  been  asked.  I 
have  here  some  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  contractors. 

48")8.  Chairvum.']  Do  you  know  the  prices  at  which  tlie  contractors  put  them 
out  to  sub-contractors  ? 

There  are  men  here  who  can  speak  as  to  that;  1  cannot  speak  to  that. 

4859.  You  may  read  out  the  prices  ? 
These  are  the  prices. 

HARNESS. 

s.  d. 


Tugs  (Royal  Artillery)  -4- 

Tugs  (Army  Service  Corps)     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     -6  10 

Traces,  rope,  lead,  per  pair        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -166 

Traces,  rope,  wheel,  per  pair      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -146 

Reins,  driving,  per  pair     -       --       --       --       -       --  -9- 

Reins,  bridoon,  per  pair     _-       -  _______-l4 

Breechings,  near,  complete  v/itii  strap        -       -       -       -       -       -  -153 

Breechlngs,  off,  complete  with  strap  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -153 

Bridles,  complete,  consisting  of  Portsmouth  bit,  with  head  rein,  curb  chain, 

and  hook       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -56 

Girth,  leather    -       --       -  -38 

Horseshoe  cases  (harness)        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  __4- 

Horseshoe  cases  (saddlery)        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -27 

Cruppers  (harness)  --29 
Cruppers  (saddlery)  --------  -      -    2  7 

Head  collar,  with  brow  baud  and  throat  lash,  complete       -       -       -       _     _    4  3 
Bearing  reins,  in  two  parts        -       -       -       -       -  -       -  --19 

Leading  reins,  in  two  pieces      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -18 

Side  reins        -  -_--_--_----l- 

Rack  bands  and  belly  bands  : 

Army  Service  Corps  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -84 

Royal  Artillery         -       -       -       -       -       -       -       ~       -       -  -15- 
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Ball,  bags,  leather,  black  rifle    -       --       --       --  -- 

Ball,  bags,  buiF,  Infantry  -       -  '  ------ 

Bags  (ammunition)  black  enamelled,  Koyal  Artillery  ------ 

Bags,  ammunition,  black  rifle     -       --       --       --  -- 

Belts,  leather  (black)  japanned.  Staff  Sergeants'         -       _       -       -  - 
Belts,  leather.  Sergeants'  ---------- 

Belt,  leather,  Rank  and  File      -       --       --       --  -- 

Belts,  brown.  Staff"  Sergeants'  and  Army  Hospital  Corps    -       -       -  - 

Belts,  buff;  Sergeants,  Royal  Engineer  and  Infantry  Sergeants  -       -  - 

Belts,  buff".  Rank  and  File  ". 

Belts,  buff'.  Lancers,  24  inches  wide.  Sergeants  and  Rank  and  File  - 
Belts,  buff.  Artillery  and  Rank  and  File    -       -       -       -        -       -  - 

Frogs,  brown  (Army  Service  Corps)  -------- 

Frogs,  brown.  Sea  Service        -       --       --       --  -- 

Frogs,  buff",  Army  Hospital  Corps     -       --       --       --  - 

Frogs,  huff",  Infantry  (Sergeants) 

Frogs,  buff",  Rank  and  File       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  - 

Pouches,  leathei-,  ammunition,  black  japanned,  Cavalry,  20  rounds,  Ser- 
geants and  Rank  and  File  - 
Pouches,  black.  Infantry,  Sergeants,  20  rounds  ------ 

Pouches,  black,  Hoyal  Artillery  (Sergeants)  ------ 

Pouches,  black,  Royal  Artillery,  Rank  and  File        .       .       -       -  - 

4860.  Those  are  the  prices  paid  by  the  Govenunent  ? 
Yes,  that  is  taken  from  the  Government  vocabulary. 

4861.  When  were  those  price?  paid  ? 
That  is  extant  now. 

4862.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Have  you  not  expressed  a  grievance  against  the 
Government  officials  in  that  after  having  been  a  temporary  viewer  during  the 
pre^s  of  business  in  the  year  1885,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  amongst  the 
permanent  viewers  you  were  passed  over  ? 

I  have. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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JOHN  CORIN,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows  : 

4863.  Chairman.  What  is  your  trade  ?  , 
Harness  maker. 

4864.  What  point  do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  upon  r 

1  wish  to  correct  a  little  mistake  that  happened  at  the  beginning  ;  a  statement 
that  Mr.  White  made  ai^ainst  me,  as  being  one  of  the  principal  sweaters  of 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Conipany.  I  was  not  one  of  the  principal  sweaters.  I  had 
to  work  after  sweaters,  though  I  really  was  a  sweater.  These  sweaters,  or  the 
principal  sweaters,  are  Mr.  Harold  and  Mr.  Squires  If  there  is  an  order  out, 
fur  instance,  a  mule  order  

486,5.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sweater,  a  sub- contractor  r 
A  sub-contractor,  the  one  that  puts  in  the  tender  to  the  contractor.  For 
instance,  I  will  say  there  is  an  order  for  mule  harness.  Tliey  send  these 
men  down,  Harold  and  Squires,  to  put  a  price  on  these  articles.  They  put  a 
price  on,  and  it  is  sent  in  to  the  firm.  When  it  is  sent  in  to  the  firm,  the  head 
of  the  firm  takes  note  which  has  the  lowest  prices,  and  the  consequence  is, 
whichever  puts  in  the  lowest,  so  it  is  sent  out.  If  they  cannot  do  the  quantity 
as  they  wish,  these  other  men  must  take  ir,  such  as  myself.  And  that  is  how 
the  orders  are  tended  for  by  the  sub-contractors,  as  your  Lordship  asked  just 
now. 
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4866.  As  i  understand  you,  you  say  that  the  Government  contractor  asks  for 
tenders  from  the  sub-contractor  r 

Ye^. 

4867.  Gives  the  work  out  to  the  n^an  who  oflFers  the  lowest  tender  ? 
Yes. 

4868.  And  then  if  he  cannot  do  it  all,  other  and  smaller  men  get  the  balance 
of  the  work  to  do  ? 

Yes,  they  can  have  the  leavings. 

4869.  Do  they  get  it  at  the  same  price  ? 

They  get  it  at  the  saine  price,  but  the  price  is  really  wliat  is  contracted  for 
by  the  contractor  ;  it  is  such  a  very  low  price  that  the  sub-contractor  does  not 
care  about  doing  it,  and  the  smaller  people  can  come  in  then  and  take  it,  like 
myself. 

4870.  In  that  case,  what  profit  does  the  sub-contractor  make  of  it  ? 

Not  any  ;  he  will  take  it  off  the  firm  ;  every  man  then  takes  it  from  the  firm 
by  whom  they  are  employed. 

4871.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  sub-contractor  makes  a  very  low  tender,  and 
having  got  that  tender  accepted,  doos  not  execute  that  contract,  all  of  it  ? 

No,  not  all  of  it. 

4872.  He  takes  the  best  of  it  for  himself? 

Y(  s,  takes  the  best  of  it  for  himself,  and  lets  the  other  people  do  the  best 
they  can  ;  that  is  Mr.  Harold  and  Mr.  Squires. 

4873.  Are  you  still  working  in  the  same  business  ? 
No,  I  am  working  in  a  harness -maker's  shop  at  present. 

4874.  When  did  you  leave  this  business  ? 
A  week  before  Easter. 

4875.  How  many  men  did  you  employ  when  you  were  on  it  ? 
Sometimes  1  had  two,  three,  four,  and  five  and  six  ;  it  all  depends  on  how 

much  work  I  had.    For  instance,  I  will  quote  to  you  the  prices. 

4876.  Did  you  hear  the  list  of  Government  prices  that  was  read  out  by  the 
last  witness.? 

I  did. 

48*7.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  that  the  sub -contractor  received  for  the 
same  article  ? 

Some  of  them  are  here  ;  the  sea  service  20-round  pouch  was  given  out  in 
1885,  at  4 J  d.,  1  paid  3  J  d.;  that  was  a  penny  for  preparing  and  taking  in  and 
out ;  in  1 886  they  paid  4  d. 

4878.  Who  do  you  mean  by  they  ? 
Alexander  Ross  and  Company. 

4879.  You  mean  the  contractors  ? 

The  contractors  ;  they  paid  4  d.,  I  paid  3i  d.  ;  then  on  the  30-rou"nd  pouch 
which  were  given  out  at  5  d..  I  paid  4J  </.  for  stitching. 

4880.  I  do  not  clearly  imderstand  now  what  you  mean  when  you  say  they 
were  "  given  out"  ? 

That  is  out  from  the  contractor's  firm,  given  to  the  sub-contractors. 

488 1 .  And  then  you  say  "  I  gave  "  ;  to  whom  did  you  give  ? 

I  gave  to  the  men  that  stitched  them  foi-  me,  4i  d.  out  of  the  5  d. ;  that  left 
me  I  d.  There  is  another  pouch  given  out  by  them  of  36-rounds,  but  that  was 
so  bad  a  price  that  I  could  not  take  them  out. 

4882.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  order  was  executed  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  a  man  namei!  Taylor  did  all  the  36-rounds,  the  work  inside. 

4883.  The  price  was  not  good  enough  for  you  to  do  it,  but  somebody  else 
did  it  ? 

They 
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They  did.  In  1885  buff  pouches  were  paid  5  d.  for  ;  I  paid  3^d.  for  stitching. 
In  1887  they  were  paid  4  d.  for ;  I  paid  3  d.  for  stitching.  At  the  present  time, 
and  for  some  months  past,  Alexander  Ross  &  Company  huve  determined  to  do 
away  with  the  sweaters^,  as  they  terined  them  ;  and  they  undertook  to  employ  a 
lot  of  girls  inside,  and  instt^ad  of  paying  them  the  same  price  as  the  sweater 
did  outside,  3  d.,  they  only  paid  them  2d.;  so  that  it  does  not  altogether  lie 
with  an  out-door  man  where  the  sweating  comes  in.  There  is  a  black  pouch, 
the  same  sort  of  pouch  that  was  paid  6  ^d.  for  in  1885  ;  in  1886  they  lowered 
them  to  4^  d.,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  6|  d.,  1  paid  5  d.  for  sewing ;  at  the 
time  they  were  4i  d.  \  paid  3|  d.  for  sewing ;  sea  service  waist  belts,  3|  d. ;  and 
I  paid  2  s.  9  d.  8,  dozen,  2^  d.  each.  The  shaft  tugs  were  paid  in  1886,  8  c?., 
and  I  paid  6  d.  for  sewing  ;  that  left  2  d.  for  finishing  off,  which  I  did,  a  few ; 
but  I  could  not  take  any  more,  as  they  were  such  a  disgraceful  price.  Head 
collars,  as  a  foreman  informed  me,  he  received  some  1  4  d.  each  for  them; 
at  the  present  time  they  are  9  d.,  with  2  d.  extra  work  in  them,  and  they  try  to 
get  them  done  at  8  d.  This  is  Alexander  Ross  &  Company  I  am  speaking  of 
only.  Artillery  cruppers  were  paid  6  d.  for  out  of  the  firm,  and  I  paid  4|  «?.  for 
stitching,  a  disgraceful  price.  Gun  slings,  I  received  1  d.  each  for  them  ;  I  paid 
5*.  a  hundred  ;  that  was  in  1885.  In  1887  they  lowered  them  to  a  halfpenny; 
I  paid  41  d.  a.  dozen  for  them  ;  that  left  me  ]  f  c?.  a  dozen  for  preparing  and 
sewing  them  up,  and  taking  them  in  and  out,  and  standing  all  responsibilitv  for 
rejections.  Shoe  pockets  were  paid  61  d.  for;  I  paid  5  d.  for  sewing-  them; 
that  left  me  1  5 c?.  for  preparing  and  finishing.  That  was  in  1885.  In  1887 
they  paid  6  d.  for  them,  and  I  could  not  get  them  ready  under  1 1  d.,  so  I  was 
obhged  to  pay  4\  d.  ;  still,  at  the  same  time  as  I  was  paying  5  d.  there  was  not 
more  than  one  man  in  Bermondsey  who  paid  more  than  41  d.  That  was  the 
time  that  they  were  6\  d.  out.  There  were  several  instances  where  I  paid  more, 
or  else  I  should  not  perhaps  have  come  here.  Saddle  girths  I  think  Mr.  Dunn 
spoke  of  just  now  ;  they  paid  4  \  d.  out  of  the  firm  for  them;  I  paid  3^.  for 
stitching  a  dozen  ;  that  is,  they  paid  4  6  c?.  a  dozen  ;  I  paid  3  s.  a  dozen  for 
stitching,  where  other  men  round,  Potten,  Squires,  Harold,  and  all,  I  think,  in 
Bermondsey  at  that  time,  were  paying  2  s.  6d.  Saddle  seats  were  paid  by 
Rosss  firm,  within  10  years  ago,  universal,  1  Id.;  at  the  present  time  they 
are  paid  8  d.,  with  2  d.  more  work  in  them.  Artillery  drivers'  seats  were  I  s.  2  d.; 
at  the  present  time,  9  d. 

4884.  You  told  us  how  the  principal  sub-contractors  get  their  orders  from 
the  contractors,  by  tendering  for  them  ;  how  is  the  work  put  out  to  the  smaller 
men  just  like  yourself ;  have  you  to  make  tenders  ? 

I  go  to  the  firm. 

4885.  Do  you  mean  the  sub -contractor  r 

The  foreman  of  the  department  of  the  contractors ;  I  go  into  the  contractor's 
firm,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  articles  there  ;  he  says,  '*  These  are  so  much  ; "  or  at 
times  he  does  not  know  the  price,  or  will  not  know  tlie  price ;  you  have  to  go 
in  there,  and  if  you  want  work  you  must  take  work  not  ivuowing  the  price  of 
it,  and  in  consequence  when  Saturday  comes  they  can  pay  you  what  price  they 
like. 

4886.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  two  or  three  large  sub-contractors 
get  the  orders,  and  put  out  some  of  it  to  smaller  men  ? 

They  have  in  some  instances  done  that,  but  as  I  was  placed,  I  went  to  the 
firm  and  got  mine. 

4887.  What  part  of  the  work  did  you  do  yourself  ? 
I  did  the  preparing  and  finishing. 

4888.  In  your  opinion  is  it  the  case  that  this  sub-contracting  system  leads  to 
putting  in  inferior  thread  and  not  stitching  the  article  properly  ? 

Yes  ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  contractors  themselves  are  much  more  to 
blame  than  the  men  that  are  outside,  because  they  are  next  to  starving  ;  it  is  a 
starvation  life,  for  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  been  employed  at  Alexander 
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Ross  &  Company's  at  the  present  time  I  think  I  am  the  only  one,  I  may  men- 
tion, left  out  of  debt. 

4880.  You  are  now  working  whore  ? 

In  St.  Andrew's-street ;  Mr.  Flegg's. 

4890.  You  are  now  working  in  a  factory  ? 
Yes^,  I  am  working  in  a  factory. 

4891.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlei<fh.~\  Did  you  put  any  mark  on  your  work 
when  you  did  it  ? 

I  did;  "C." 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JABEZ  SMITH,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined  as 

follows  : 

4892.  Chairman7\  What  is  your  business  ? 
I  am  a  practical  harness  maker  by  trade. 

4893.  Are  you  not  working  at  that  trade  now  ? 

1  have  been  in  the  accoutrement  line  lately,  but  I  am  not  in  any  trade  at 
present ;  1  am  not  doing  anything  at  present,  that  is. 

4894.  What  point  do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  Committee  about  r 

On  the  journey  work,  on  the  sewing.  I  worked  for  Potten  principally  on  valises. 
In  1885  complete  they  were  l  \  s.  d  d.  a  dozen  ;  in  1886  they  were  9*.  3  ^Z.  and 
lower;  but  in  1887  and  in  1888  they  were  7  s.  10 f/. 

4895.  Were  these  goods  supplied  to  the  Government  ? 

Yes,  some  of  tliem  were.  Air.  Hri<igs'  contract,  and  somewei'e  Ross'  contract. 
In  the  harness  line  I  have  clone  the  bak  ba  nds  and  the  tugs,  girths,  leather 
girths,  stirrup  leathers  and  head  collars. 

4896.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  r 

The  prices  in  1886  on  head  collars  were  6|  c?.  ;  6  .s'.  3  c?.  a  dozen. 

4897.  By  prices  what  do  you  mean? 

The  jjrice  that  we  were  paid  ;  the  stitchers'  money,  Qld.  each.  Then  breast 
collars  were  4\d. ;  girths  were  2.^  d.,  leather  girths;  surcingles  were  J  d. 

4898.  What  this  comes  to  is  that  you  formerly  could  earn  more  money  and 
have  better  wages  than  you  do  now  r 

Yes. 

4899.  Do  you  have  to  find  your  own  thread  and  wax  ? 

Yes,  and  we  have  to  stand  the  breakages  of  awls ;  we  break  many  awls  in 
the  shaft  tu^s. 

4900.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  true  that  inferior  thread  is  used  ? 

Yes,  I  know  it  is  in  cases  ;  in  fact  I  have  used  a  smaller  tiiread  myself  some- 
times; I  have  known  cases  where  the  shaft  tugs,  instead  of  being  some  six- 
cord,  as  our  orders  were,  to  be  four-cord  outside  row,  and  three-cord  inside 
row. 

4901.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  fall  in  wages  ? 

To  the  more  profit  to  the  second  man,  the  middle-man;  if  he  takes  it  oS  us 
it  must  go  into  his  pocket. 

4902.  How  are  they  able  to  do  that  more  now  than  they  could  years  ago  ? 
Simply  because  they  can  bring  so  many  more  hands  into  it,  and  simply  in- 
experienced hands  are  brought  into  it,  and  are  taught;  women  principally. 

4903.  And  you  would  attribute  that  fall  in  your  wages  to  the  introduction  of 
women  labour  ? 

Yes. 

4904.  Earl 
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4904.  Earl  of  0/islow.^  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose  for  that  state  of 
things  ? 

As  regards  the  contractors  it  should  be  done  on  the  firms  ;  in  the  contractors' 
firms. 

4qc'5.  Chairman.']  You  mean  that  the  Government  orders  ought  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  contractor  himself  ? 
Yes. 

4906.  Earl  of  Onslow.l  Do  you  think  that  if  that  condition  were  insisted 
upon  the  London  co:. tractor  would  still  continue  to  tender  and  be  accepted  ? 

There  would  not  be  the  competition  for  the  prices  below  them  between  the 
workers  ;md  the  contrac'ors  ;  but  I  should  think  myself  tliat  if  the  contracts 
for  material  were  taken  into  the  Arsenal,  or  into  a  place  by  the  Government, 
and  the  work  given  out  from  the  Government  to  agents  at  a  fixed  price  for  the 
workers,  and  a  commission  to  the  agents,  sweating  would  be  impossible, 

4907.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  agents  should  bind  themselves 
not  to  give  less  than  a  minimum  wage  ? 

Yes  ;  the  workers'  wage  fixed. 

4908.  You  would  l  ecommend  then,  that  in  all  Government  contracts  there 
should  be  a  clause  that  the  workmen  should  not  be  paid  less  than  a  certain 
sum  ? 

Yes. 

4909.  Chairman.]  And  how  would  you  calculate  that ;  upon  the  cost  of  the 
article  ? 

Upon  the  labour  there  was  in  the  article,  and  the  time  it  took  to  make  it. 

4910.  Earl  of  Der/'j/.]  Yon  are  speaking  only  of  Government  work,  I  pre- 
sume, whrn  you  attempt  to  fix  the  minimum  payment  for  l.iboiir? 

That  is  all. 

491 1.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  easily  enforced  ? 

If  ihe  Government  took  it  in  hand  I  should  think  it  would  be  easily  enforced. 

4612.  Would  there  not  be  a  strong  temptation  to  any  one  employed  under 
the  Government  to  keep  back  some  part  of  the  pay  if  men  were  willing-  to  take 
a  lower  rate  ? 

Well,  but  if  a  schedule  was  bound  to  be  posted  in  every  workshop,  the  work- 
man could  do  no  other  but  see  his  price. 

4913.  Vv'e  may  assume,  may  we  not,  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  com- 
petition to  get  into  a  shop  where  this  minimum  wage  was  fixed  ? 

No,  there  would  be  no  competition,  simply  because  the  price  would  be  fixed 
lor  that  work,  so  that  there  would  be  no  competition  for  a  lower  price  amongst 
the  sweaters ;  there  would  be  no  sweaters  then. 

4914.  Would  there  not  be  competition  among  the  men  to  get  into  that 
employment  ? 

If  the  Government  appointed  agents,  with  a  commission,  to  pay  at  a  certain 
rate,  there  would  be  no  competition  necessary. 

4915.  Are  there  not  more  men  wanting  such  employment  than  are  likely  to 
get  it  ? 

Yes. 

4916.  You  do  not  propose  that  Government  should  be  bound  to  employ  every- 
bodv  who  apnlies  ? 

No. 

4917.  Then  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  men  wanting  to  get  into  this 
employment,  and  a  certain  number  who  would  not  get  in  ? 

Yes  ;  they  should  get  in  without  tendering  for  price,  by  qualification. 

4918.  But  in  some  way  or  another  they  must  be  chosen ;  the  agent,  or  sub- 
contractor, or  whatever  you  call  him,  would  choose  them  ;  would  there  not  be 
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very  strong  inducement  to  them  to  offer  him  something,  and  to  him  to  take 
something  from  them,  for  the  privilege  of  getting  this  employment? 

If  tlie  agent  were  employed  by  the  Government  officials  to  take  the  v^^ork  out, 
and  give  it  out  to  the  workers  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  he  could  get  no  more  than 
his  commission  ;  if  he  extorted  it  it  would  be  laid  open  to  be  f  mnd  out. 

4919.  Lord  Clinton.]  You  W'^uld  not  allow  the  agent  to  pay  the  men? 
Only  the  fixed  price. 

4920.  The  money  should  come  from  tlie  Govei  nment  ? 
From  the  Government,  through  the  agent,  to  the  men. 

4921.  E;irl  of  Onslow.~\  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  whole  of 
your  trade  is  Government  work  ? 

A  great  proportion  ;  all  1  have  done  has  been  Government  work. 

4922.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  whole  of  the  saddlery  trade  is 
Government  work,  and  how  much  is  work  lor  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

No,  1  do  not. 

4923.  Yior^  Monkswell.~\  Are  you  told  that  your  work  is  rejected;  do  you 
know  it? 

I  have  very  little  rejected.    We  have  it  back  to  alter,  so  we  know  it. 

4924.  You  say  that  on  some  occasions  you  used  three  or  four-cord  thread 
yourself  instead  of  six-cord,  lor  making  a  shaft  tug  :  was  that  rejected  or  not? 

I  never  had  a  shaft  tug  rejected. 

4925.  I  suppose  a  viewer  ought  to  be  able  to  know  whether  it  was  three  or 
four-cord  or  five  or  six  ;  or  would  that  be  ditlicult? 

He  might,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  out ;  if  the  thread  is  loosely 
twisted  it  looks  larger  than  it  is. 

4926.  Then  you  would  not  necessarily  say  that  it  argues  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  viewer  to  pass  these? 

No ;  unless  he  t.ikes  every  article  and  examines  it  and  cuts  a  piece  of  the 
thread  out  I  do  not  see  ho\^  it  is  to  be  found  out. 

4927.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  if  there  were  seven  stitches  to  the  inch  ? 
Yes. 

49 jS.  Have  you  ever  put  in  less? 

In  the  valises  I  have  put  in  two  and  a-half  and  they  pa'^sed  them,  and  even 
two  and  they  have  passed. 

4929.  What  is  the  regulation? 
Three. 

4930.  I  suppose  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  that ;  that  could  be  very 
easily  found  out  ? 

If  they  were  overlooked  it  would. 

4931.  A  viewer  could  find  that  out  ? 

He  could  scarcely  see  much  about  the  seaming,  because  the  back  is  turned. 

4932.  In  that  case  it  might  be  simply  negligence,  not  necessarily  dishonesty  ? 
Not  necessarily  dishonesty  on  the  viewer's  part,  but  dishonesty  on  the  sub- 
contractor's part. 

4933.  But  the  viewer  would  not  necessarily  find  out,  unless  he  looked  into 
the  matter  very  closely,  that  anything  was  wrong? 

He  would  have  to  look  very  closely  to  find  that  out. 

4934.  Chairman.']  Your  contention  is  that,  owing  to  this  cutting  down  of 
prices,  the  natural  tendency  of  everybody  is  to  scamp  the  work  as  much  as  they 
can  without  being  found  out  ? 

Yes. 

4935.  And 
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4935.  And  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  Government  officials  to  find  it  out? 
Yes. 

4936.  In  the  saddlery  trade  in  London,  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  there  Is 
a  statement  of  prices  fixed  between  the  workmen  and  masters  ? 

In  the  society  ;  but  I  atu  not  a  society  member. 

4937-  What  you  suggest  is,  that  something  of  the  same  kind  should  be  done 
in  the  accoutrement  trade  by  the  Government? 
Yes.  fixed  by  the  Government  themselves. 

4938.  Is  there  any  society  in  the  accoutrement  trade  now  ? 
Not  now ;  there  was  about  two  years  ai>o,  though  I  did  not  belong  to  it ; 
there  was  not  sufficient  work  to  keep  it  gomg. 

493Q.  How  is  it  that  the  workmen  in  the  accoutrement  trade  do  not  combine  ? 
It  would  be  simply  no  use  to  combine? 

4940.  Why  ? 

Because  they  could  bring  so  many  more  hands  into  it.  1  have  known  the 
time  when  there  has  been  a  little  brisker  work,  enough  to  keep  us  going; 
Poften  has  advertised  for  500  hands. 

4941.  And  did  he  get  them? 

He  would  get  a  treinendous  lot  to  come,  but  he  would  set  on  three  or  four. 

4942.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

All  parts  of  London,  and  the  country  too  ;  some  have  come  from  Birmingham 
at  times. 

4943.  In  fact,  in  your  branch  of  the  trade  there  is  tremendous  competition  ? 
Ye>:,  I  have  known  us  to  be  entirely  out  of  work,  standing  still  a  week  after 

an  advertisement  has  been  out ;  so  that  we  are  not  very  busy  when  the  adver- 
tisement has  been  out. 

4944.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  You  are  out  of  work  now  ? 
Yes. 

4945.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  work  to  be  got  ? 

There  is  nothing  much  to  be  got,  and  it  is  a  job,  as  a  rule,  to  get  into  ths. 
harness  line  after  you  have  been  on  the  accoutrements. 

4946.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Many  harness  men  object  to  your 
Yes. 

4947.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  that  the  Government  contract 
merely  stated  the  price  of  labour,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
actual  payment  should  be  made  by  a  Government  official  ? 

The  payment  I  do  not  know  about;  but  if  a  fixed  wage  was  named  I  do  not 
think  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

4048.  You  mean,  if  the  original  contract  was  so  much  for  the  material,  which 
was  to  be  made  up  at  a  certain  price  for  labour,  if  that  appeared  on  the  original 
contract  that  would  be  sufficient  ? 

Yes;  the  contractor  would  not  say  he  could  do  it  for  a  certain  price  if  he 
knew  that  the  work  was  going  to  cost  him  a  certain  amount  of  it. 

4949.  Chairman.^  You  say  that  the  saddlers  object  to  employing  men  who 
have  been  working  in  the  accoutrement  trade  ? 

A  good  many  do. 

4950.  Why  is  that  ? 

They  think  their  hand  is  out,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  go  on  light  work,  on  the 
best  harness.  If  you  apply  at  the  best  shops  and  tell  them  that  you  have  been 
on  mihtary  accoutrement  work,  they  will  say,  "  You  will  not  suit  me  at  all"; 
they  would  consider  your  hand  was  out. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
3  p  2 
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WILLIAM  HARCOMBE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

4951.  Chairma>/.']  Are  you  employed  in  the  accoutrement  trade? 
Yes,  ever  since  1  have  been  born. 

4952.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  trade  ? 

Yes,  what  ii  is  now  and  what  it  was  in  1875  and  1878. 

49.33-  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  il  ? 

The  prices  are  ditftrent  now  from  what  they  were  then. 

J  954.  Have  you  heard  the  list  of  |)rices  that  has  been  read  out  by  the  other 
witnesses  ? 
Yes. 

4055.  Do  you  agree  witli  them  ? 
Yes. 

/i956.  If  so.  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  all  over  them  again.    Do  yon  agree 
ge  nerally  with  what  the  last  witness  has  said  ? 
Y  es,  we  were  all  alike. 

4957.  You  have  nothing  particular  to  add  to  what  he  has  said? 

Only  about  Mr.  Tomlin,  at  Ross  and  Company  ;  I  should  like  to  tell  you  this  : 
he  contracts  at  iioss  and  Company.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  rare  large 
order  for  the  Red  Sea  Service,  and  we  formed  a  society,  and  because  we  formed 
a  societv  he  tried  to  crush  us,  to  put  us  in  the  union  because  we  would  not  do 
his  work  at  his  price,  and  he  sent  it  to  Walsall  and  said  he  would  get  it  cheaper 
done  there  ;  and  he  had  a  rare  number  of  rejections  for  bad  work. 

4958.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

I  altered  some  of  what  was  rejected  at  Woolwich. 

• 

4959.  What  became  of  that  society  which  you  tor.Ded  ? 
We  could  not  uphold  it. 

49^0.  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  not  get  men  enough  to  join: 
The  work  was  so  bad  that  we  could  not  uphold  it  at  all. 

4961.  How  many  members  did  it  coiisist  of? 

When  we  first  formed  the  society  we  got  I  should  think  about  50  or  60. 

4962.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  men  are  working  at  your  trade  ? 
Some  hundreds,  and  women  and  children. 

4(163.  What  work  do  the  children  do  ? 

They  do  light  accoutrements ;  bufl'  frogs,  coat  straps,  gun  slings. 

4964.  And  you  could  not  uphold  your  society,  I  suppose,  because  there  were 
so  many  men  who  did  not  join  it? 

Yes,  we  could  not  do  anything. 

496,0.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  a  great  many  rejections  of  this 
work  that  was  done  at  Walsall  ? 
Yes. 

4966.  Is  there  anything  more  on  that  point  that  you  wish  to  say  ? 

I  wish  to  tell  you  ah  out  some  frogs  ;  the  price  they  are  paying  for  frogs  now 
at  the  present  time. 

4967.  But  have  we  not  had  this  already  ? 
No.    Buff  frogs  are  paying  9  d.  per  dozen. 

4965.  When  you  say  "  paying,"  what  do  you  mean? 

The  sweater  is  getting  them  out  from  Almond's ;  a  man  named  William 

Davis, 
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Davis,  he  gets  them  out,  and  lie  gets  the  stitclies  put  in  for  three-farthings  each. 
Mess- tin  straps  1  s.  per  hundred,  and  the  gun-sUngs  1     10  d.  per  hundred. 

4969.  Any  more  prices  } 

He  is  paying  for  four  buckle  girths,  two  loops,  41  d. ;  stirrup  straps,  3d.  per 
dozen;  artillery  cruppers,  3 3  </. 

4970.  Were  tiiese  prices  much  better  when  you  first  remember  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

4971.  How  do  you  account  for  the  ditference? 
It  is  on  account  of  the  contractors. 

4972.  When  you  first  knew  the  trade  were  there  not  sub-contractors  ? 
They  were  much  better  then. 

4973.  Do  you  mean  that  they  paid  better  prices  ? 
They  paid  better  prices  then  than  they  do  now. 

4974.  Then  you  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  that  ? 
INo,  I  do  not. 

4975.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  What  are  the  average  wages  that  you  earn? 

The  average  wages  that  I  am  earning  now  is  about  15  .9.  a  week,  and  not  that 
sometimes. 

407(j.  And  do  you  earn  that  all  the  year  round  or  only  in  parts  of  the  year? 
It  is  according  how  we  get  the  work. 

4977.  But  there  is  a  slack  time,  I  suppose,  and  a  busy  time  ? 

When  it  has  been  slack  I  have  got  more  money  than  that  in  past  times. 

4078.  Your  average  is  15  r 

The  average  that  I  used  to  take  is  2/  s.  or  28  s. 

4979.  Chairman.']  When  you  say  "  used  to  take,"  how  long  ago  do  you 
mean  ? 

About  four  years  ago. 

4980.  And  now  vour  average  is  about  15  .y.  ? 
Yes. 

4C)8].  Earl  of  i)gr%.]  Did  that  fall  in  wage  come  all  at  once,  or  was  it 
gradual  ? 

It  has  been  gradually  going  on  for  the  last  few  years. 

4(^82.  And  you  were  proceeding  to  explain  the  reason  ;  will  you  proceed 
to  do  so  ? 

I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  that  we  should  be  sweated  down. 

4983.  You  mean  that  the  sub-contracting  system  has  been  developed  in  the 
last  few  years,  is  that  so  ? 
Yes. 

*   4984.  Is  that  in  consequence,  do  you  think,  of  there  being  a  greater  coin- 
petition  than  before,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  men  to  resist ;  or  can  you 
give  any  other  reason  ? 
I  cannot  explain  it. 

4985.  Chairman.']  Have  women  and  children  always  been  employed  in  the 
trade  as  long  as  you  have  known  it  ? 

Yes ;  there  have  been  more  this  last  four  or  five  years  by  Mr.  Tomlin  getting 
them  in  to  crush  the  men. 

4986.  But  they  always  have  been  employed  more  or  less  ? 
Yes,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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CHARLES  COMPTON  is  called  in  ;  ami,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows  : 

4987.  Chuirman.']  HavE  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  three  witnesses? 
Yes. 

4988.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? 
1  quite  agree  with  it. 

4989.  Have  you  any  particular  point  you  wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee 
that  has  nut  been  already  mentioned  ? 

Tiiere  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  comment  a  little  upon.  I  thinic  myself 
this  trade,  what  is  called  the  harness  and  accoutrement  trade,  might  be  carried 
out  the  same  as  the  cigar-making  trade  is  carried  out  in  France.  All  the  cigar 
trade  in  France  is  done  under  the  Government,  and  each  workman  when  he  has 
completed  a  week's  work,  receives  a  week's  salary;  and  if  such  were  done  by 
the  harness  and  accoutrement  trade  in  England,  it  would  prevent  all  sweating 
and  the  svveatiuii;  system,  and  hy  that  both  Government  and  the  workers  would 
be  benefited. 

4990.  How  would  you  |)ropo3e  that  the  Government  work  should  be  done  r 
By  superintendence  under  Government  offici  ds. 

4991.  V'ou  agree  with  a  former  witness  that  the  Government  ought  to  have 
agents  who  should  get  the  work  done  by  workmen,  the  Government  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

4992.  Then  do  not  you  think  that  there  would  be  enormous  competition  to 
get  into  the  Government  employment? 

There  must  be,  truly.  i 

4993-  Would  not  that  be  an  immense  temptation  to  these  agents  or  super- 
intendents, to  take  premiums  or  money  fines  from  the  men  ? 

Suppose  we  are  debarred  from  that  point  of  view  and  take  it  say,  to  the 
Clothing  Department  at  Pimiico,  and  have  it  worked  out  in  that  manner,  and 
have  a  systematic  scale,  that  would  prevent  all  bribery  and  corruption  and  all 
the  sweating  system. 

49')4  Perhaps  you  would  explain  that  a  little  more  fully  ? 

I  am  not  much  of  a  classii  al  scholar,  but  my  plain  and  simple  statement  is, 
that  the  work  should  be  carried  out  in  a  plain  and  systematic  way,  the  same  as 
the  Clothing  Department  is  carried  out  at  the  works  at  Chelsea. 

4995.  Do  you  understand  how  the  Clothing  Department  is  carried  out.  You 
say  that  you  would  be  satisfied  if  the  army  accoutrement  trade  could  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  Clothing  Department  is  managed  at  Chelsea  ;  I  ask 
you  whether  you  know  how  the  Clothing  Department  at  Chelsea  is  managed? 

I  really  could  not  explain  it,  not  as  I  should  wish  to.  I 

4996.  In  fact,  you  have  never  been  employed  there  ?  j 
No,  I  never  was  employed  there. 

4997.  Lord  Clinton.^  Is  there  any  sub-contracting  there  ?  i 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of?  j 

4998.  Ciiairman.']  What  you  mean  is  that  the  Clothing  Department  of  Chelsea 
is  managed  in  a  certain  way,  and  you  think  that  the  army  accoutrement  trade  i 
ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner?  j 

Quite  so.  I 

4999.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  What  you  mean  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  Army  clothing 
is  carried  on  on  Government  premises  and  under  Government  superintendence,; 
and  you  desire  the  army  accoutrements  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way? 

That  is  quite  so. 

5000.  Chairman.^  You  would  not  have  it  put  out  at  all? 

They  give  it  out  from  the  Clothing  Department  to  outside  workers,  as  well  as 

employ 
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employ  people  on  the  premises,  but  there  is  no  sweating  that  ever  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of.  I  have  been  associated  with  several  of  them  ;  they  give  them  a 
certain  iimount  oi'  work  to  do  in  one  week. 

5001.  Are  you  in  this  army  accoutrement  trade  } 
Yes,  I  am  an  accoutrement  maker. 

3002.  -Are  you  working  at  it  now? 
Yes. 

5003.  And  do  you  bear  out  what  the  other  witnesses  have  said  as  to  the  fall 
in  v/ages  ? 

1  quite  agree  with  that. 

5004.  Lord  Monkswell.~\  Your  information  is  different  from  mine  as  to  the 
Pimhco  Clothing  Department ;  because  I  am  told  that  a  great  deal  (;f  sweating 
goes  on  with  regard  to  Government  contracts  that  are  let  out,  that  are  done 
outside  the  factory  ? 

Then  I  do  not  know  it ;  I  am  ignorant  of  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JULIUS  ADOLPH  DEINTJE,  having  been  recalled ;  is  further  Examined 

as  follows : 

.5005.  Chairman?^  I  understand  that  you  have  made,  through  the  Com- 
mittee Clerk,  an  application  to  the  Committee  to  be  allowed  to  say  something 
in  reference  to  your  former  evidence,  owing  to  something  that  occurred  the 
ot'ier  day  • 

Yes. 

/006.  I  think  that  probably  you  are  under  some  misapprehension  in  the 
matter,  and  that  probably  you  think  that  some  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  you  had  been  tampered  with  or  influenced  in  some 
way.  Now,  the  Comn)iitee  have  examined  the  evidence  which  was  give')  the 
other  day,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  evidence  whatever  of 
tiiatkind  has  been  given  before  the  Committee,  and  under  those  circumstances, 
il  that  was  your  reason  in  making  an  application  to  be  further  heard,  there  can 
be  no  occasion  fnr  you,  or  necessity  upon  you,  to  go  into  any  explanatory  matter 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  r 

I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  Lordship's  time  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

5007.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  call  upon  you  to  a-k  you  to  give  any  explanation  now.  because, 
hiiviug  examined  the  evidence  carelully,  the  Committee  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  evidenc  has  been  given  before  them  in  any  way  casting  a  slur 
upon  your  character,  or  to  the  effect  that  you  have  been  influenced  in  any  kind 
of  way.  Therefore  the  Committee  see  no  reason  to  trouble  you  to  give  any 
explanation  in  the  matter. 

Would  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  continue  on  a  future  day  my  evidence 
which  I  commenced  last  Friday.  I  was  sti^pped  as  soon  as  I  commenced  ;  I  had 
got  further  evidence  to  give. 

,5008.  But  you  had  completed  your  evidence  the  other  day  ? 
No  ;  as  soon  as  I  commenced  Mr.  Arnold  White  stopped  me,  and  the  evidence 
which  I  was  going  to  give  was  exactly  in  accordance  

5009.  You  had  better  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  and  say  that 
you  wish  to  give  further  evidence,  and  tiie  Couimittee  will  consider  the  matter. 
I  nill  do  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
l-iord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFORD  {JEarl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount- Earl). 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thrixg. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  tpie  Chair. 


jMr.  JULIUS  ADOLPH  DEL^ITJE,  having  been  recalled  ;  is  further  Ex:imined 

as  follows : 

5010.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  wish  to  add  something  to  the  evidence 
you  gave  the  other  (Jay  ? 

Yes.  1  cannot  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  said  against 
Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  in  respect  of  the  sweating  system.  They,  like  other 
houses,  offer  less  for  the  loods  than  the  maker  asks.  When  out,  selling  to  the 
trade,  1  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  selh'ng  any  article  with  even  a  small 
profit,  as  the  majority  of  the  buyers  in  the  cabinet  trade  make  a  special  practice 
of  t(  liing  the  maker  that  the  wood  of  the  article  is  so  much,  the  glass  so  much, 
the  brasswork  so  much,  and  the  workmanship  (which  they  do  not  unders'aud) 
they  put  very  little  value  upon. 

',011.  Do  you  mean  that  the  buyer  puts  very  little  value  upon  the  work- 
manship ? 

V'es,  because  he  does  not  understand  it,  not  being  a  practical  man. 

5012.  You  mean  he  does  not  put  enough  money  value  upon  it  ? 

If  1  stand  before  a  buyer  and  ask  him  a  piice,  say  20  I.,  lie  says,  "What! 
The  wood  costs  you  su  much,  the  glass  so  much,  the  brass  s;)  much  ;  you  want 
all  that  money  !"  and  the  workmanship  he  puts  very  little  value  on,  because  in 
most  cases  he  is  not  a  practical  man  ;  he  has  been  taken  from  a  salesman,  and 
that  is  the  reason.  This  is  an  ordinary  practice  throughout  the  tiade.  Since 
last  Friday  I  have  referred  to  my  books,  but  as  I  do  not  employ  a  iderk,  and  as 
niy  time  is  occupied  in  the  superintending  of  my  workmen,  the  books  ate  not 
kept  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  l)ad  done  a  good  trade  for  many  yeais  with  Messrs. 
Maple  &  Co.,  but  I  cannot  give  a  statement  of  transactions  for  au  earlier 
period  than  the  year  1883,  as  my  premises,  9  and  10,  Charlotte  Mews,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  I  lost  the  whole  of  my  property,  and  also  my  liooks. 
I  find  my  first  transaction  with  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  after  the  fire,  was 
in  February  1883,  and  amounts  to  31/.  h  s.  ;  5s.  was  deducted  Irom  that 
account,  and  also  2^  counting  house  discount.  The  following  accounts  suc- 
ceeded: March,  14  I.  lOs.  and  20/.;  May,  42  Z.  ;  June,  371,  281.  lOs.,  and 
17/10*. 

.5013.  What  are  you  going  to  prove  from  these  figures  ? 

The  deductions  ;  the  knocking  off,  besides  the  discount;  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point. 

(50.)  3  Q  5014.  Deductions 
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5014.  Deductions  made  on  account  of  bad  workmanship  ? 
Bad  workmiinship  ;  exactly  so. 

5015.  You  went  ratlier  fully  into  that  the  other  day,  and  you  have  already 
told  the  Committee  that  certain  deductions  which  were  made,  in  your  opinion, 
were  made  because  the  articles  were  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 

In  my  case  I  have  experienced  that. 

5016.  You  have  already  told  the  Committee  that ;  you  need  not  go  into  that 
again  ? 

July,  17  1-  10*.;  only  2|  per  cent,  deducted.  September,  18/.  lO*.  ;  ]0s. 
deducted  and  2^  per  cent.  October,  65/.  \0  s.  :  2^  per  cent,  counting-house 
deduction.    November,  11  1.  10  s. ;  10*.  deducted  and  21  per  cent. 

5017.  "What  were  these  deductions  for? 

They  v\ere  made  when  they  found  fault;  perhaps  a  door  would  network 
easy,  or  a  drawer  would  not  work  easy,  or  a  lock  would  not  act  as  it  ought  to  do. 

5018.  You  have  already  given  us  evidence  on  that  point,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  repeat  what  you  said  the  (jther  day  ? 

No,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  it. 

5019.  You  have  already  told  us  the  other  day  that  in  your  case  these  deduc- 
tions were  made  on  account  of  something  faulty  in  the  workmanship,  and  that, 
in  your  opinion,  that  was  the  reason  why  the  deductions  were  made  in  other 
cases  besides  }  our  own  ? 

If  your  Lordship  wishes  I  will  not  go  on  w'itli  that  point 

5020.  We  have  had  quite  sufficient  on  that  point  ? 

I  have  got  an  account  here  down  to  May  1884.  Up  to  that  time  the  makers 
were  privileged  to  g(j  through  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.'s  show  rooms,  or  go 
into  them,  and  they  were  not  interfered  with,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  caused  a 
serious  injury  to  special  designers,  their  designs  being  copied  and  reproduced 
at  cutting  and  sweating  prices.  About  May  1884  a  notice  was  affixed  to 
Messrs.  Maples'  show-room  door,  to  the  <  ffect  that  no  makers  or  tradesmen  wei'e 
to  be  admitted  into  the  show  rciom.  I  went  into  the  sliow  room,  not  perceiving 
the  notice,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bluudcll  (the  nephew  of  Mr.  Maple)  in  a  very 
insulting  manner  ordered  me  out.  I  had  some  hot  words  with  him,  and  walked 
off  the  premists.  After  that  I  did  not  do  business  with  Messr.-.  xMaple  & 
Co.  for  six  months.  The  first  transaction  I  had  after  that  with  them  was 
in  November,  for  5(J  L,  less  2 5  per  cent.  This  made  the  \\  hole  of  my  trade  with 
the  firm  during  the  year  1884,  amount  to  a  total  of  318/.  15  s.,  no  deductions 
being  made  at  all  except  counting-hourie  discount. 

5021.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  into  the  extent  of  your  business  with  Mi. 
Maple,  unless  you  wish  to  make  any  particular  point  upon  it  ? 

The  dispute  with  Mr.  Robert  Blnndell  caused  a  bitter  feeling  between  us, 
and  through  his  influence  Mr.  Maple  grew  bitter  against  me  also. 

5022.  What  do  you  wish  to  prove  by  this  evidence.  There  are  two  si)ecial 
points  that  you  gave  evidence  about  the  other  day  before  the  Committee ;  one 
on  this  question  of  discount,  and  the  other  as  to  the  designs  being  copied.  You 
have  given  us  some  more  information  on  both  those  points  ;  have  you  anything 
fresh  to  tell  us  ? 

Yes  ;  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  peimit  rue  to  touch  again  upon  an  account 
or  two,  because  1  believe  it  is  very  important  for  what  has  hereafter  to  come. 

5023.  What  do  you  want  to  prove  by  quoting  from  your  accounts  ? 
The  end  ol  the  last  accounts  1  did  with  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co. 

5024.  What  do  you  want  to  prove  from  them  ;  what  point  do  you  want  to 
make.  If  you  could  tell  the  Committee  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  prove  or 
make  out  from  the  accounts,  we  will  judge  whether  we  can  receive  it? 

In  May  of  the  yt  ar  1888,  I  again  went  to  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  and  saw 
the  manager  ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  very  nice  five  foot  Chippendale  cabinet, 
and  that  I  wanted  28  /.  ;  he  told  me  if  I  would  bring  it  round,  if  he  liked  it, 
he  would  buy  it ;  I  took  it,  and  he  bought  it. 

5025.  What 
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5025.  What  has  that  got  to  do  vvitJi  the  inquiry  that  we  are  making? 
Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  proceed  any  further  with  it. 

5n2f).  I  do  not  want  to  stop  you  on  anything  which  is  relevant  to  the  inquiry  ? 
1  thought  it  would  be  very  important  ;  if  your  Lordships  do  not  think  so,  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything-  about  it. 

5027.  We  need,  not  trouble  you  any  further  on  that? 

I  have  very  important  evidence  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  on  other 
matters. 

5028.  What  a'-e  the  other  matters? 
in  regard  to  the  sweating  system. 

5029.  Will  you  state  it  to  us  ? 

I  worked  at  Messis.  Howard  and  Sons  as  journeyman  about  13  or  14  years 
ago;  I  worked  "lump  "  work,  or  what  is  ordinarily  cnlled  piece-work.  On  very 
rare  occasions  I  had  my  price  given  me  before  or  when  I  started  an  article  ; 
generally  the  price  was  given  after  the  commencing  or  completing  the  article. 
About  every  three  or  four  weeks  I  would  be  able  to  see  my  book  and  see  what 
prices  had  been  given  to  me,  and  on  some  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  see  the 
manager  when  he  had  made  a  mistake  ai:d  put  down  too  low  a  price.  I  knew 
it  was  impossible  for  any  foreman  or  manager  to  fix  a  price  upon  every  original 
design  till  it  had  Ijeen  made.  I  remember  occasions  when  prices  had  been  given 
to  me  before,  and  1  have  seen  at  once  that  a  price  was  too  high,  and  ak-^o  vice 
versa.  Sweating  in  the  cal)inet  trade  is  mostly  practised  at  the  East  End  of 
London  ;  in  Curtnin-road  I  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  get  half  the  pric& 
of  my  cost.  Such  houses  I  compare  to  a  slaughter-house,  the  slaughterer 
standing  in  front  of  these  premises  watching  for  his  prey  to  come  ;  and  if  your 
Lordships  would  only  vi<ii  the  neighbourhood  on  a  Friday  and  a  Saturday,  you 
would  be  dismayed.  In  my  opinion  there  is  over-production  ;  the  warehouses 
have  l)een  filled  on  the  speculation  of  t!ie  dealer,  and  as  he  has  a  heavy  stock  to 
fall  back  upon,  he  can  atlbrd  to  wait,  unless  he  can  buy  the  goods  at  his  own 
price.  I  see  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  except  by  shortening  the  vvork- 
ing  hours  ;  no  employer  to  be  permitted  to  employ  a  servant  for  more  than  50 
or  56  hours  per  week,  and  every  shop  to  be  registered.  J'his,  i  believe,  would 
do  away  with  the  man  who  takes  the  price  of  an  article  below  its  value,  as  he 
only  reckons  to  get  his  profits  out  of  his  men's  exertions.  I  know  particular 
workshops  where  six  men  could  be  employed  easily,  but  three  men  have  to  do 
the  work.  I  have  seen  them  work  myself  at  10,  11,  and  12  o'clock  at  niglit, 
and  also  on  Sundays  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  workshops  where  this  system  is 
practised.  There  is  always  a  certain  variation  and  change  from  the  moiiotony 
of  the  woi  k.  If  the  working  hours  are  limited  to  nine  hours  a  day,  no  hard 
work  can  be  injurious  to  any  man.  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  in  every 
paxish,  and  changed  from  parish  to  parish  every  year  or  two  years. 

5030.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by  "  inspectors  ;"  do  you  mean  sanitary  in- 
spectors ? 

No  ;  I  mean  factory  inspectors  for  the  workshops,  to  pay  visits  to  the  work- 
shops ;  and  if  inspectors  were  put  on  in  a  parish  and  were  left  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  believe  they  would  be  tampered  with  by  some  employers 
getting  ac(^uainted  with  them.  1  tjelieve  it  would  be  very  essential  to  have 
them  changed  from  parish  to  parish,  a  fresh  inspector  coming  from  another 
parish  to  take  the  other  inspector's  place,  so  that  no  corruption  could  go  on  in 
that  way.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  very  eti'ective  system  to  do  away  with  it, 
because,  I  am  certain  that  in  most  of  the  worksho])s,  in  my  experience, 
the  employers  take  prices  below  their  materials,  and  they  grind  it  out  of  the 
uien's  labour  ;  they  give  the  men  such  a  low  pa'ice,  and  then  give  ihem  the 
opportunity  to  work  day  and  night  to  make  up  a  wage, 

5031.  Do  you  think  the  inspectors  ought  to  have  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  trade  1 

No,  not  at  all ;  T  believe  that  a  simple  inspector  is  all  that  is  required,  simply 
to  see  that  no  person  is  employed  beyond  10  hours  or  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
(50.)  3  Q  2  six 
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six  hours  on  Satunlay.  I  know  a  particular  shop  where  a  man  worked  a  Httle 
while  ago.  He  had  a  family;  he  got  so  low,  and  his  constitution  was  so  bioken 
U|),  that  he  was  after  that  for  six  months  in  the  hospital,  and  alter  he  came 
back  he  could  not  proceed  with  his  work  ;  he  worked  day  and  ni^ht  and 
Sundays,  and  then  he  could  nut  make  much  money. 

5032.  Earl  of  Beo-hi/.']  You  propose  that  the  limitation  of  labour  to  nine  hours 
should  be  universal  ? 

Yes. 

5033.  That  it  should  be  applied  to  grown  up  persons,  as  well  as  to  women 
and  ciiildren  ? 

Yes,  lor  the  reason  that  I  believe  that  would  raise  the  price  of  the  labour, 
because  it  would  i  educe  the  stock  which  is  in  the  market,  because  there  would 
not  be  so  much  production  by  it  that  means,  and  would  give  more  people 
labour. 

5034.  I  can  understand  such  a  regulation  being  enforced  in  a  workshop 
where  a  large  number  of  hands  are  employed  together  ;  but  how  could  you 
enforce  it  in  the  case  of  people  who  worked  in  their  own  iionies  ? 

Jt  could  only  be  enft>rced  where  labour  is  employed  by  others ;  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  man  working  in  his  own  shop  by 
himself,  but  1  believe  it  ought  to  be  enforced  on  any  employer  who  has  strange 
labour. 

5035.  Lord  Clmton.~\  You  think  then  that  that  inspection  should  extend  to 
private  houses  r 

W  here  there  is  a  workshop  or  factory. 

.5036.  But  there  is  very  often  work  done,  and  long  hours  in  private  houses  ; 
would  you  interfere  with  that? 

If  they  made  a  private  house  into  a  workshop,  T  should  think  it  would  be  so. 

.5037.  Any  house  in  which  work  was  carried  on  and  labour  employed  you 
would  say,  should  be  inspected  ? 

Yes.  1  know  of  some  houses  where  it  is  not  stipulated  in  the  lease  that  it 
shall  not  l)e  done,  where  they  carry  it  on  to  a  large  extent. 

.5038.  And  you  think  private  houses  of  that  kind  should  be  inspected  by  the 
Government  Inspector  ? 
Yes,  where  work  is  done. 

5030.  Even  where  work  is  done  only  by  the  family  ? 

No,  where  there  is  labour  kept.  Inspectors  should  inquire  if  strange  labour 
is  kept  there,  and  those  workshops  should  be  visited.  I  believe  that  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  remedying  the  overstocking  of  the  market. 

5040.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  I  suppose  you  would  not  extend  it  to  the 
case  where  the  person  employed  lived  in  the  iiouse  ? 

Yes,  1  would,  becau.'-e  he  would  be  an  employ^  for  employers. 

5041.  But  if  he  were  one  of  the  household  that  would  make  a  difference? 
If  the  work  were  carried  on  there,  that  shop  should  be  registered. 

.fi042.  I  mean  this:  A  man  may  employ  his  son,  or  he  may  employ  his 
nephew,  or  he  may  employ  some  very  disttmt  relation,  and  they  all  live  in  the 
house  together  ;  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  between  the  man's  rela- 
tions ;  where  does  a  person  cease  to  be  a  relation  and  become  an  employ^  ? 

1  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  an  exception  witli  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions ;  because  in  some  instances  the  employ(r  who  has  relations  would  be  very 
hard  upon  them,  and  he  might  sweat  them  against  the  moral  law  very  much. 
1  should  think  that  the  law  should  extend  so  far,  except  where  a  partner  or  the 
ipan  himself  A\orked  ;  that  even  a  father  should  not  allow  his  son  to  work  more 
than  nine  or  ten  hours  per  day.  I  believe  this  would  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the 
case  in  respect  to  the  sweating ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  can  be 
sweated  when  a  man  only  works  a  certain  number  of  hours,  because  the  man  is 

fresh 
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fresh,  and  the  cabinet  trade  is  not  so  hard  that  a  man  cannot  work  at  any  work 
for  nine  hours  ;  that  does  not  hurt  him  ;  in  fact^  I  beUeve  it  does  him  good.  I 
have  always  had  that  experience  when  1  have  been  on  the  bench,  when  I  worked 
regular  hours. 

5043.  I   only  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  you  meant  by  a  man's  own 
family  ? 

Yes,  I  think  I  understood  your  Lordship's  question. 
I  The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  R.  C.  BILLING,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5')4/|.  Chairman.']  You  are  Rector  of  Spitalfields  ? 
Yes. 

5045.  You  are  the  Bishop  Suffragan  Designate  of  Bedford  ? 
Yes. 

5046.  How  long  have  you  been  Keclor  of  Spitalfields  ? 
Ten  and  a-half  years. 

5047.  You  have  had  large  experience  at  Spitalfields  among  the  poor  popula- 
tion in  the  East  End  of  London  ? 

Yes,  my  experience  has  not  been  that  of  an  ordinary  clergyman,  but  I  Iiavehad 
considerable  experience  in  matters  of  trade,  having-  had  the  superintendence  of 
an  institution  which  is  supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  in  which  we  d  )  a  great  deal  of  work,  enabling  a  woman,  vvhen  she  is  the 
bread-winner  and  a  competent  seamstress,  to  do  work  in  her  own  home,  and  so 
keep  the  family  together.  A.t  the  present  time  I  have  a  contract  for  1,300 
shirts  for  the  police  force;  and  four  years  ogo,  when  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  benefit  the  East  End,  and  required  a  great  immber  of  flannel  shirts 
for  the  Army,  they  found,  owing  to  the  sweating  system,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  benefit  the  poor  in  the  way  they  wished  by  bringing  the  work  to  the 
East  End,  and  at  the  rei|uest  of  the  War  Department  I  took  a  contract  then  for 
5,000  flannel  shirts,  we  doing  the  fitting  in  the  institution,  and  putting  the  work 
out;  and  in  that  way  I  know  something  of  what  prices  are,  and  of  what  a 
woman,  and  in  some  cases  a  man,  can  earn,  if  competent  to  do  the  work.  The 
evil  that  we  suffer  from  in  the  East  End  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that;  even 
good  firm-,  who  would  refuse  to  employ  a  sweater,  do  not  pay  adequately  for 
the  work  done,  and  when  there  is  any  press  of  work  they  come  wit'i  contract 
j  work  which  they  iiave  taken  and  endeavour  to  get  it  taken  at  a  lower  figure,  so 
!  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  their  profit.  I  have  often  had  to  refuse  to  t  ike 
work  from  good  firms,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  pay  a  price  which 
;  would  enable  us,  without  a  large  outlay  on  the  charity  account,  adequately  to 
pay  the  workers.  Then  this  evil  is  largely  increased  by  what  is  knovfii  as  the 
sweatifig  system,  by  which  those  who  have  no  capital,  and  have  no  real  ku  iwledge 

I  of  the  trade,  take  the  work  and  put  it  out,  wiihout  any  care  for  the  workers, 
only  anxious  to  make  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  out  of  the  work  that  they 
have  taken.  The  old  middle  men  have  almost  disappeared.  Tliere  were  till 
within  the  last  few  years  very  respectable  houses  which  took  work  from  large 
firms  and  put  it  out. 

5048.  Up  till  about  when  would  that  be  ? 

Up  to  the  last  five  years.    They  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  having 

II  been  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  sweaters.  These  middle-men  understood 
I  their  business ;  they  only  gave  the  w(3rk  to  those  who  were  competent  to  do 

It,  and  for  the  most  part  they  paid  an  adequate  wage  for  the  work  done,  and 
would  refuse  to  allow  the  workers  to  be  so  pressed  that  they  had  to  work  night 
and  day  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  order.    That  has  passed  away  now. 
(50.)  3Q3  The 
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The  sweaters,  as  we  know  them  now,  care  nothing  about  the  rate  of  wages  with 
reference  to  the  earning  power  of  those  who  work,  nor  how  long  nor  in  what  a 
miserable  condition  they  work.  In  the  boot  trade,  as  your  Lordships  have  had 
evidence,  the  earnings  of  the  worke '  are  miserably  small,  ami  so  they  are  in  the 
ordinary  clothing  department.  The  question  that  is  frequently  pressed  upon 
us  is.  Why  do  not  these  poor  peojde  combine  ;  why  do  they  ;dlow  themselves 
to  he  treated  as  they  are?  'ihe  fact  is,  as  your  Lord>hins  know,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  numerously  aggravated  iiy  the  foreign  pauper 
immigration.  It  is  impossihle  to  discover  who  is  behind  the  sctiies  ;  or  it  lias 
been  found  impossible  hitherto  to  discover  it ;  but  the  way  these  poor  creatures 
are  brought  over,  lends  certainly  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  there  is  some  com- 
bination somewhere.  They  are  brought  over.  They  almost  stand  in  the  market 
at  the  East  End,  after  arrival,  in  a  miserable  plight,  with  hardly  clothes  to  cover 
them,  and  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets.  They  are  taken  in  I'requeutly  and 
housed,  and  then  they  have,  as  slaves,  to  work  for  th  ise  who  have  given  them 
shelter,  and  who  have  them  there  almost  entirely  at  their  own  command  and 
under  their  own  control.  Nothing  could  be  more  miserable  than  the  condition 
of  these  immigrants  when  they  arrive,  except  the  condition  to  which  they  are 
reduced  in  those  sweating  dens,  where  they  will  be  kept  to  labour  till  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  will  be  beginning  again  befoie  ordinary  people  are 
about  their  business.  I  have  seen,  myself,  these  poor  ci  eatures  at  work  up 
to  two  o'clock  in  ihe  morning,  and  I  hav'e  found  that  they  were  agaia  at 
work,  the  same  people  and  in  the  same  room,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, working  to  a  large  extent  just  for  their  own  maintenance  and  their 
own  shelter.  The  work  that  is  produced  is  very  inferior  work,  and  frequendy 
ii  is  returned,  and  they  are  fined.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  them  under  the 
present  sj^stem  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood.  Then  your  Eordships  may  ask. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  r  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all 
places  where  labour  is  employed  should  be  not  only  open  to  inspection,  but 
should  be  regularly  inspected.  The  places  that  they  are  alloweil  to  erect  now 
behind  their  dwellings,  upon  every  little  l)it  of  giound  that  they  can  obtain,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  sweating  system,  ought  never  to  be  permitted 
to  be  l  uilt  in  many  cases  ;  and  when  they  are  built  they  are  ill- ventilated  ; 
there  is  no  arrangement  for  decent  living,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  pait,  sadly 
overcrowded.  These  places  ought  to  be  regularly  inspected.  More  than  that, 
I  should  say  that  no  place  should  be  ojiened  until  it  has  been  licensed  ;  unless 
they  are  licensed,  and  a  register  kept  of  the  places,  it  will  be  utterly  imijossible 
to  get  them  under  any  proper  regulation.  But  I  should  say  that  this  inspection 
should  not  be  confined  to  those  places  where  strangers  work,  but  that  it  slioidd 
apply  even  where  members  of  the  family  work.  Unless  there  is  that  extension 
of  the  inspection  it  will  be  foiind  that  little  good  will  be  done.  And  I  think 
that  it  should  be  un'awful  to  carry  on  work,  for  instance,  the  maki  ig  the 
cloth(  s,  in  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  rooms,  where  the  whole  family  has  to 
live,  where  they  feed,  and  where  they  sleej-).  In  the  parish  of  Spitalfields,  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  yeais,  there  were  man)'  people  who  occupied  three  or  two 
rooms.  The  poor  people  now  are  driven  to  occupy  one  room  foi'  the  most  part. 
There  they  have  to  live  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  there  they  have  to  work,  and 
there  is  to  be  found  all  the  trade  refuse  in  the  room,  creating,  of  course,  an 
immense  danger,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their  neighbours.  I  think 
that  the  hours  of  labour  should  and  could  be  regulated.  The  price  of  such 
inspection  and  regulation  would  be  great ;  but  when  you  think  of  what 
is  at  stake,  surely  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  neces-ary  expenditure. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  done  by  the  Jews  on  their  Sabbath. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  very  particular  about  the  observance  of  their  ov\-n 
Sabbath  ;  but  many  of  that  community  have  told  me  how  a  great  deal  of 
Sabbath  work  is  done ;  and  you  can  tell  where  it  is  done,  where  the  bliuds  are 
drawn  down,  and  vvheie  it  is  being  done  in  secret;  and  a  great  number  get  no 
holiday  at  all.  They  do  not  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  they  do  not  keep  the 
Christian  Lord's  Lay  ;  and  they  are  kept  hard  at  it,  unable  to  escape,  because 
they  are  absolutely  destitute  ;  and  under  this  grinding  tyranny,  and  on  account 
of  being  foreigners  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  unable  to  combine.    Efforts  have . 

been 
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been  made  to  rouse  ])ublic  opinion.    During  the  last  year  I  think  us  manv  as 
four  meetings  have  been  held  in  my  own  school-rooms  by  these  poor  creatures 
i  for  the  i)ur|)Ose  of  stating  and  ventilating'  their  grievances.    Of  course  at  first 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  noisy  opposition,  on  the  part  of  those  Mho 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  sj^stem,  but  of  course  we  knew  how  to  deal  with 
I  that.    If  the  altei  ations  1  would  suggest  are  to  be  carried  out,  there  must  be  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  inspectors  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  the  terms  of 
the  Factory  Act  uiust  be  so  t  nlarged  as  to  embrace  those  places  that  are  not 
I  now  known  as  factories.    The  inspectors  at  present  find  il  utterly  impossible 
I  to  do  their  duty.    It  wouhl  take  an  inspector  almost  all  his  time  to  deal  with 
j  one  or  two  streets  in  Spitalfields.    I  would  require  the  places  to  be  constantly 
visited,  and  the  power  of  the  inspector  should  be  enlarged  ;  he  should  be  able 
summarily  to  close  a  place  vshere  he  sees  that  the  occupation  of  it  is  en- 
\  dangering  not  only  the  lives  but  the  morals  of  the  people.    No  one  who  has  not 
I  lived  amongst  these  people  can  have  any  idea  of  the  awfid  results  of  the  way  in 
[  which  they  are  thus  hej-ded  together  for  the  purpose  of  just  making  a  livelihood 
and  living-  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 

5049.  You  mean  the  moral  results  ? 
Yes,  ;he  moral  and  physical  results. 

5050.  You  are  speaking  principally  of  Jews,  I  understand  you  : 
•  I  am  speaking  principally  of  Jews. 

505 1 .  Does  your  remark  refer  to  Christians  also  ? 

There  are  very  few  Christians  in  my  part  connected  with  the  sweating 
system;  in  Bethnal  Green  there  are  more.  All  the  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  first  instance  come  to  our  neighbourhood  ;  then  when  they  are  able  to 
improve  their  condition  they  move  off  elsewhere,  and  a  fresh  consignment 
comes  to  us.  But  no  one  can  form  any  idea  what  they  are.  I  have  the  honour 
of  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  a  great  many  of  the  leading  Jews,  the 
Deputy  Chief  Rabbi  and  others,  who  are  themselves  much  concerned  at  the 

I  dreadful  condition  of  their  co-religionists  ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  I  know, 
nor  can  I  persuade  them  that  occasional  visits  to  the  East  End  do  not  give  that 
knowledge  which  a  man  possesses  who  lives  there  24  hours  out  of  a  day,  and 
thereibre  has  an  opportunity  at  all  times  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  is  going 

:  on.  We  are  constandy  compelled  to  put  the  law  in  action  and  to  send  the 
sanitary  inspector  in  (but  it  is  a  viry  cumbrous  process),  and  this  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  themselves,  on  account  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
are.  I  believe  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  ought  not  only  to  be  increased  in 
number,  but  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  should  1)6  a|)pointed  by,  or  at  ail 
events  sh(mld  be  amenable  only  to,  a  central  authority.  The  sanitary  inspectors 
now  are  appointed,  in  the  case  of  our  neighbourhood,  by  the  local  Boa/d  of 

j  Works,  and  are  removable  by  that  body.  In  the  case  of  a  poor  law  officer  he 
is  appointed  by  the  guardians,  but  he  is  not  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
guardians  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  say  it  em- 
phatically, the  sanitary  officers  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  local  authority, 

'  and  until  they  are  thus  independent,  and  there  is  an  independent  force  of 
factory  inspectors  who  are  sufficient  for  the  work,  and  have  their  powe-s  so 
enlarp.ed  that  they  can  deal  with  all  places  where  work  is  taken  in,  you  will  not 
touch  the  sweating  system,  nor  will  you  prevent  a  great  moral  evil,  nor  will  you 
prevent  infectious  disease  constantly  being  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

5052.  If  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  object  to  the  existence  of  the  middle- 
'   man,  but  you  object  to  the  middleman  as  he  at  present  exists? 

As  he  at  present  exists  ;  the  middleman  is  almost  necessary,  unless,  what 
'    would  be  much  better,  the  work  was  done  in  the  workshops  of  the  firms  who 
have  the  work  to  do.    The  difficulty  there  is,  that  the  demand  for  clothes,  for 
instance,  is  not  constant ;  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  gxeater  pressure  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  and  so  they  prefer  not  keeping  a  number  of  hands 
on  at  a  large  factory,  which  must  be  kept  in  repair,  and  all  appliances  there, 
but  rather  trust  to  be  able  to  put  out  the  work  and  to  sweat  it  out  of  the  people 
aby  long  hourj  of  labour  when  the  pressure  comes  upon  them, 
t       (50.)  3  Q  4  50j3-  A  great 
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5C53.  A  great  deal  of  this  sewing  Avork  is  done,  and  must  be  done,  must  it 
not,  in  the  homes  of  tlie  people  ? 
Nut  of  necessity. 

.S054.  Is  it  not  done  a  great  deal  by  married  women  with  famiHes? 

There  are  some  that  do  it,  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  employed  are  those  who  might  just  as  well  work  away  from  home  as 
at  home  ;  but  where  the  married  women  do  work,  those  rooms  ought  to  be 
under  inspection. 

5055.  What  is  the  name  of  the  society  with  which  you  are  connected,  which 
givt  s  work  to  seamstresses  ? 

It  is  not  a  public  society,  but  in  days  gone  by,  when  cholera  was  rife  in  the 
East  End  ol  London,  the  Baroness  Burdett  Couits  had  what  was  called  a  sewing 
school,  foi-  the  purpose  of  pi-oviding  employment  for  women  there  who  were  in 
distress.  That  has  become  almost  a  permanent  insiirution,  I  may  hope,  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  work  is  done.  Contract  work  is  taken,  it  is  fitted  in  the  place 
(Brown's  Lane  House and  then  allowed  to  he  done  by  competent  seauistrc'sses 
in  their  own  homes. 

50,56.  I  understand  you  that  you  have  not  infrequently  to  refuse  orders  from 
first-rate  houses  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  price? 

Yes;  wlien  there  is  a  pressure  upon  them  and  they  wish  to  get  the  work 
done,  they  come  down  and  offer  us  work,  sayin^-,  "  Will  you  take  this  and  get 
this  done."  They  know  it  will  be  properly  done,  but  frequently  we  have  to 
refuse  it,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  haggling  about  the  price,  and  often  we 
have  to  fuse  it  entirely  because  tliey  will  not  |)ay  a  !>roiier  price.  We  find 
thai  work  uhiclj  has  been  put  out  iVom  public  institutions  to  firais,  is  put  out 
again  by  those  firms  when  they  are  veiy  much  pressed,  and  then  again  put  out 
by  the  secaid  firm  in  different  lots,  and  then  you  get  to  this  want  of  considera- 
tion for  others,  you  get  the  opportuniiy  for  the  sweater;  the  man  comes  forward 
and  says,  "  Well,  1  will  get  this  done." 

50.37.  When  you  say  that  you  were  obliged  to  refuse  the  work  offered,  on 
account  of  the  lowness  of  the  price,  do  you  mean  that  you  could  not  make  the 
article  for  that  price  at  a  profit? 

V\'e  do  not  care  about  a  profit,  tliiough  the  kindness  of  the  lady  who  assists 
us;  ihe  establishment  charges  will  be  borne  by  her.  A  woman  has  all  she 
earns,  and  we  feel  that  we  must  decline  to  take  work  at  a  price  which  would 
not  enable  her  to  receive  what  she  ought  to  receive  for  her  work. 

5058.  In  the  ordinary  cour-e  yoti  would  be  able,  I  suppose,  to  take  one  of 
those  orders  if  you  wished,  and  to  put  it  out  and  make  some  profit  y  ourself,  and 
get  the  work  done  by  otheis  r 

If  we  had  it  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  a  public  institution  (I  forget  now 
what  it  was,  so  it  is  not  safe  to  make  a  guess),  that  we  applied  to  for  work  some 
time  ago,  and  they  informed  us  that  their  work  was  nev  er  put  out  in  that  way. 
We  knew  the  fact  to  be  not  so,  because  we  had  actually  had  work  from  that 
institution  brought  to  us  which  had  come  to  us  through  others,  through  firms 
which  had  taken  it,  but  were  unable  to  execute  the  order  and  then  tried  to  swi  at 
us,  but  we  declined  to  be  sweated. 

5059.  I  suppose  the  growth  of  the  existing  middleman,  the  sweater,  has 
destroyed  the  old-fashioned  middleman  ? 

That  is  so. 

5060.  You  spoke  just  now  of  "  ordinary  clothing " ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
ordinary  clothing? 

W  e  might  say,  conimon  clothing.  We  sometimes  do  work  of  a  finer  kind. 
We  get  work  from  friends  and  others  at  the  West  End,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
exeiute  it  sometimes,  though  we  hardly  meet  expenses,  because  it  is  better  to 
assist  the  meritorious  poor  by  allowing  them  to  earn  money  than  to  give  them 
doles. 


5061.  Do(8 
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5061.  Does  this  pauper  immigration,  of  which  you  !iave  spoken,  tend  to 
increase  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  it  does  tend  to  increase,  hut  it  has  not  diminished  to  the 
extent  that  some  may  think.  Week  by  week  they  are  still  arrivnig.  The 
Jewish  authorities  are  most  anxious  to  stop  it.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a  body 
of  injmigranis  were  sent  back  to  Hamburg,  because  of  the  miserable  cofidition 
to  which  they  would  be  reduced  if  they  landed  in  England.  They  had  been 
allovied  to  step  off  the  quays  in  Hamburo-  into  the  boat ;  they  were  not  allowed 
to  step  off  the  boat  on  to  the  quays.  They  are  quite  ready  to  allow  them  to 
come  to  us,  but  not  ready  to  receive  them  back  again, 

5062.  Do  you  think  thit  they  will  not  taKe  them  back? 

No.  We  receive  anything  that  is  shot  on  our  shore,  from  Greek  gipsies 
downwards. 

5063.  In  your  suggestions  as  to  possible  remedies  you  have  not  said  anything 
about  checking  immigration  ;  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  checked  ? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  checked.  I  know  that  the  condition  of  many  of  these 
poor  creatures  is  sad  in  the  country  from  which  they  are  coming ;  but  I  know 
that  their  condition  here  is  most  miserable,  and  that  they  largely  contribute  to 
pauperise  native  Englishmen.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  you  do  not  find  these 
people  in  the  w^orldiouse  or  receiving  parochial  relief;  but  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  pauperism  of  many  others.  They  can  and  do  work  under  conditions 
under  vvhich  the  Englishman  cannot  and  will  not  work. 

5064.  And  you  think  that  they  have  displaced  a  certain  amount  of  native 
labour  ? 

Ihey  have  very  largely  displaced  it. 

5065.  And  a  large  proportion  of  that  labour,  in  your  opinion,  has  become 
pauperised  ? 

Yes. 

5066.  Not  having  anything  else  to  turn  its  hand  to  ? 

They  must  either  become  casual  labourers  or  they  must  be  emigrated  to  make 
room  lor  those  who  are  constantly  arriving  here  from  other  lands. 

5or)7.  I  suppose  the  bootmaking  and  tailoring  trades  are  the  last  refuge  for 
labour  ? 

Yes  ;  they  take  care  to  keep  these  poor  creatures  under  their  control  by  a 
subdivision  of  labour ;  they  do  not  learn  how  to  do  the  whole  article  ;  only  one 
part  of  it.    It  is  impossible  for  them  in  any  way  to  work  by  themselves. 

5068.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  done  purposely,  or  is  it  not  a  natural 
result  ? 

It  is  a  natural  result,  I  will  confess,  in  one  way  ;  it  obtains  in  othei  trades 
at  Clerkenwell  in  the  watch  trade,  for  instance  ;  but  still  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  prevent  them  gaining  independence  by  being  able  to 
produce  the  complete  article.  The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  are  very  kind 
and  very  liberal,  and  do  seek  to  administer  their  charity  on  wise  principles,  but 
the  difficulty  of  their  position  is  very  great,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  assist,  we  may  say,  unintentionally  to  keep  these  people  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  are.  When  they  are  in  great  distress  they  receive  some  relief 
from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  but  then,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  such 
relief  as  permanently  benefits  them  ;  it  does  not  put  them  on  their  feet  and 
enable  them  to  be  independent,  hut  assists  them  in  a  crisis,  and  so  tends  to 
keep  them  permanently  in  the  position  iti  which  they  are. 

5069.  Do  many  of  these  people  emerge  from  this  condition  that  you  have 
described  ? 

Very  few  indeed  ;  there  are  some  who  are  able  to  get  out  of  it  in  time.  I 
should  like  to  mention  what  I  see  every  Friday  morning  when  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  attending  at  the  Old  Castle-street  Board  School,  which  was  the  first 
school  opened  by  the  London  School  Board,  in  which  there  are  now  about 
1,500  children,  and  not  20  Gentiles  there,  though  close  by  there  are  two  large 

(50.)  3  R  Jewish 
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Jev\ish  schools  which  are  full,  providing  accommodation  for  5,000  children,  and 
other  Board  Schools  in  our  neighhourhood  are  fast  becoming  Jewish  schools. 
What  I  see  there  every  Friday  morning  is  this,  pcjor  miserable  starved  children, 
and  the  parents  coming  benging  for  remission  of  the  fee-.  They  can  speak  vory 
little  English,  sometimes  no  English  at  all;  they  have  come  fiom  all  parts  of 
the  Continent.  To  look  at  tlie  men  and  women  mcikes  your  heart  bleed,  and 
when  you  ask  them  "What  do  you  dn,"  they  tell  you  that  they  do  what,  they 
can  ;  thej'  get  what  work  they  can,  slipper-making,  anything  they  can  just 
manage  to  get. 

5070.  You  spoke  about  these  people  being  taken  in  on  their  arrival ;  are 
they  generally  taken  in  at  first  by  frii  nds  ? 

Sometimes  by  friends,  but  very  often  by  those  who  see  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  getting  something  out  of  tiiern. 

5071.  Are  these  regular  agents,  crimps,  who  look  out  for  them  ? 

As  I  said,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  that  organisation  is 
which  brir.gs  them  over  ;  but  evidently  there  is  some  organisation  ;  1  am  confi- 
dent of  that  in  my  own  mind. 

5072.  What  cause  do  they  generally  give  as  that  whicii  induces  them  to 
come  over  ;  you  have  often  asked  them,  I  suppose  ? 

Because  tliey  have  heard  that  they  will  do  better  in  England,  and  often  one 
cannot  help  sincerely  sympathising  with  them,  because  they  are  fleeing  from 
persecution  and  outrage  elsewhere.  For  the  most  part  they  can  hardly  credit 
it  that  they  are  in  a  free  country  when  they  first  arrive. 

5073.  Do  you  think  that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  come  here  from  a 
desii'c  to  evade  military  service  ? 

That  is  so,  in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  so. 

5074.  Then  I  understand  that  the  general  process  is  that  they  come  over 
here  destitute  as  a  rule,  and  that  they  work  for  some  time  merely  for  a  bare 
subsistence  ? 

Yes. 

507.^.  And,  I  presume,  that  after  learning  some  branch  of  a  trade  they  get 
small  wages? 

Yes.  Your  Lordships  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  Jewish  immigrants  are 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.  They  cannot  go  into  ordinary  employment  under 
Gentile  masters  as  journeymen  in  any  way,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  which 
their  religious  creed  imposes  upon  them  ;  they  cannot  be  put  to  agricultural 
labour,  not  under  Gentiles,  there  are  so  many  times  when  they  could  not  work. 
There  is  a  whole  class  of  young  people  in  our  part  wiio  get  their  living  by,  as 
they  say,  poking  fires  for  the  Jews  ;  that  is,  attending  on  some  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  them  some  little  sum,  one  girl  taking  several  families,  to  do  what 
work  their  law  forbids  them  to  do  at  certain  seasons  ;  and  so  these  poor 
creatures  must  do  this  work  which  their  own  co-religionists  offer  to  then),  or  do 
nothing.  They  cannot  fall  into  the  ordinary  labour  market,  and  go  where  they 
please  and  do  what  they  please.  That  is  a  matter  which  always  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  this  subject. 

5076.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  never  work  together  ? 
Very  seldom. 

5077.  They  do  occasionally  ? 

Yes,  occasionally,  but  very  very  seldom.  There  is  a  great  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentiles  to  work  with  Jews,  and  though  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
make  a  sweeping  accu:^ation  auainst  the  wliole  Jewish  community,  these  poor 
creatures  who  are  brought  over  here  (I  say  "  brought,"  for  I  can  liardly 
conceive  of  their  coming  unless  they  were  brought)  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
common  decencies  of  life.  If  I  were  to  tell  your  Lordships  now,  facts  that  have 
come  continually  under  my  own  observation,  it  would  put  a  strain,  I  am  sure, 
upon  your  ability  to  trust  my  veracity. 

5078.  As 
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5078.  As  to  tlie  conditions  under  which  they  live,  you  mean  ? 

As  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  But  1  say  that  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  bring  a  general  accusation  against  the  community.  I  know  that  the 
better  class  of  the  Jews  are  most  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  these 
poor  creatures.  The  only  people,  I  think,  in  London  whose  condition  is  at  all 
like  that  of  the  Jews  in  onr  part,  are  the  poor  Italians;  but  that  is  not  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

5079.  This  condition  of  things,  you  have  stated,  is  both  physically  and  morally 
injurious  to  them  r 

Certainly. 

5080.  Do  you  consider  that  tlie  influx  of  this  foreign  labour  has  created  the 
trade  in  slop  clothing  and  the  cheap  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  or  do  you  think 
that  the  trade  existed  bef  jre  ? 

I  think  it  has  very  largely  created  it,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes ;  but  that 
would  be  taking  one  back  beyond  the  time  during  which  I  have  experience  of 
the  East  End. 

5081.  And  if  the  immigration  of  these  people  were  stopped,  or  checked,  ii 
would  probably  have  the  result  of  losing  that  particular  trade  to  this 
country  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  disadvantage  m  loosing  trade  in  that  way, 
because  I  am  confident  that  English  manufactures  are  being  discredited  by  the 
production  of  what  these  poor  creatures  are  alone  able,  frequently,  to  produce, 
and  have  to  produce  under  the  cii  cumstiinces  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  they 
could  be  made  good  manufactures. 

5082.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  sanitary  inspection  were  more  fully  carried 
out,  and  better  sanitary  conditions  were  enforced,  that  in  itself  would  remedy, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  evils  which  exist  now  ? 

To  a  very  large  extent.  It  would  produce,  as  your  Lordships  can  see  at 
once,  many  alterations  in  the  condition  of  things. 

5083.  Do  you  think  that  to  do  it,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  sanitary 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  not  by  the  local 
authorities  ? 

I  would  not  object  to  their  being  appointed  by  the  local  authority  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  authority.  I  instanced 
the  different  condition  of  the  sanitary  inspector  under  the  local  Board  of  Works 
or  Vestry,  and  the  relieving  officer,  or  any  other  officer  who  is  employed  by  the 
guardians.  The  guardians  appoint  him,  but  they  cannot  remove  him,  unless 
they  can  show  to  the  Local  Government  Board  just  cause  for  removal. 

5084.  You  think  also  that  there  ought  to  be  more  of  them  ? 

Certainly;  and  if  they  were  paid  out  of  imperial  taxation  rather  than  local 
taxes,  there  would  not  be  a  disposition  so  much  on  the  part  of  the  local  autho- 
rities to  keep  the  number  down. 

508,5,  The  natural  desire  is  to  keep  the  rates  down? 

Yes,  and  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  oblige  your  neighbour,  too,  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  you  do  not  inspect  his  building  he  will  not  inspect  yours. 

5086.  In  your  experience  is  there  much  confusion  in  their  minds  on  the  part 
of  the  sanitary  and  factory  inspectors  as  to  their  duties? 

Til e  factory  inspectors  endeavour  to  do  their  duty  to  the  utmost;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  them,  under  the  existing  law  and  the  state  of  things  at  the  East 
End,  adequately  to  deal  with  this  evil. 

5087.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  some  cases  the  sanitary  inspector 
thinks  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector,  and  the  factory  inspector 
thinks  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  inspector  ;  is  that  so,  do  you  think  ? 

Yes,  there  is  that  confusion  ;  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  to  apply ;  you 
are  sent  from  one  to  the  other. 
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5088.  I  understand  you  that  you  would  advocate  that  every  room  in  which 
work  is  done  for  a  profit  should  be  registered  as  a  workshop  ? 

Yes. 

5089.  And  should  be  subject  to  inspection  r 
Yes,  not  inquisitorial,  but  necessary  inspection. 

5090.  By  the  factory  inspector  ? 
Yes. 

5091.  And  you  suggest  also,  1  think,  that  the  inspector  should  have  summary 
powers  r 

Summary  powers  to  this  extent,  that  where  a  great  evil  exists,  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  morals  of  people,  they  shouLI  be  able  to  act  at 
once ;  though  there  be  an  appeal,  they  should  be  able  to  act  at  once,  rather 
thnn  have  to  go  thiougli  tlie  process  of  laying  an  information. 

509'.^-3.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  sufficient  summary  power  to  close 
a  room  ? 

To  close  a  room  if  it  is  in  an  insanitary  condition,  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  not  allowing  a 
factory  inspector  to  act  alone.  If  it  is  a  question  of  removing;  a  supposed  lunatic 
to  an  a'^ylum,  two  doctors  must  certify.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  allowed 
that  the  inspector  should  bring  in  another  professional  from  another  part ; 
something  might  be  airanged  to  enable  him  to  act  at  once.  But  if  those  who 
have  these  places  know  that  it  is  a  cumbrous  process  that  has  to  be  gone  through 
before  anything  can  rcal'y  be  done,  and  then  in  the  meantime  they  get  matters 
cleared  np  a  little  bit,  and  then  the  matter  is  dropped  ;  then  presently  you  are 
perhaps  in  a  worse  condition  than  you  were  before. 

5094.  Would  you  give  the  inspectors  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
power  to  deal  with  insanitary  places  ? 

Yes. 

5095.  You  would  combine  the  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  two  inspectors 
in  the  one  ? 

Yes,  I  should. 

5096.  Would  you  propose  to  charge  any  fee  for  the  registration  of  workshops? 
I  have  not  thought  upon  that.   There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done 

that  I  know  of. 

5097.  As  1  understand  you,  you  propose  to  limit  the  hours  of  male  labour? 
Yes. 

509;^.  In  any  particular  trade  or  locality  ? 

I  would  not  allow  these  places  to  be  open  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  or,  at  all  events,  I  would  require  theiu  to  be  closed  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  That  would  be  the  most  simple  way  of  doing  it,  that  they  must  close  at 
a  certain  hour  at  night,  and  not  open  before  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning. 

5099.  Would  you  extend  that  all  over  the  country,  or  limit  it  to  any  trade  ? 
I  have  not  studied  it  beyond  my  own  locality. 

5100.  But  supposing  it  were  only  necessary  in  your  own  locality,  it  might 
not  be  necessary  in  every  trade  in  your  locality  ? 

No,  perhaps  not. 

5101.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  such  an  Act,  if  there  was  one, 
could  be  limited  to  a  particular  locality  or  trade  ? 

No,  1  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  way  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  difficulty  would  be  found  insuperable. 

5102.  You  have  no  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which,  if  it  were  considered 
desirable  to  check  it,  this  pauper  immigration  should  be  checked  r 

1  think  there  should  be  a  registration  of  all  arrivals  ;  and  in  fact  that  is 
required  under  an  old  Act  of  Wiiliam  the  4tb,  but  it  is  not  acted  upon  ;  and  it 
seems  tc.  me,  that  unless  those  who  nsay  arrive  can  show  that  they  have  means 

for 
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for  their  temporary  support,  or  some  hope  of  employment,  unless  there  is  some- 
one to  receive  them  to  whom  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  consigned,  as  in  the 
case  of  sending  emigrants  to  our  own  Colonies,  they  should  not  be  received. 
The  United  States  of  America,  where  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  unlimited 
territory  for  them,  will  not  receive  them. 

5103.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  Jewish  population  in  your  parish  is- 

It  is  difficult  exactly  to  say.  I  suppose,  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  com- 
monly known  as  Spitalfields,  the  Jewish  population  now  is  about  12,000. 

5104.  Men,  women,  and  children? 

Yes  ;  but  then  there  are  a  great  many  round  about. 

5  105.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  new  arrivals  in  a  year? 

No,  I  have  no  reliable  figures ;  but  1  know  that  during  the  last  four  years 
■whole  streets  have  become  entirely  occupied  by  Jews,  foreign  Jews,  w  here  there 
was  not  a  Jew  before. 

5106.  What  has  become  of  the  native  population  ? 

They  have  been  pushed  out.  In  our  part  there  are  few,  if  any,  small  houses  ; 
they  are  old  mansions.  If  a  Jew  g-ets  into  one  room,  he  very  soon  nets  a  neigh- 
bour into  another,  and  at  last  it  is  made  intolerable  for  the  Gentiles,  and  they 
must  leave;  sometimes  at  last  they  may  be  actually  bought  out,  the  last 
tenants. 

5107.  Are  there  any  societies,  besides  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  that 
assist  these  people  ? 

No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

5108.  And  they  do  not  amalgamate,  as  I  understand  you,  with  the  Gentiles? 
No. 

5109.  The  Gentiles  do  not  like  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  cannot  work  with  the 
Gentiles  on  account  of  the  regulations  that  their  religion  imposes  upon  them  ? 

Yes. 

5110.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/. ~\  I  suppose  you  think  that  if  there  is 
any  organisation  which  brings  over  the  Jews  to  this  country,  it  is  a  commercial 
organisation  ? 

Yes. 

5111.  Is  there  any  indication  of  that,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the  Jews 
arrive  ? 

No  ;  that  is  the  only  indication,  the  fact  that  they  come  and  they  are  received. 
There  are  those  who  are  looking  out  for  them  and  take  them  in. 

5112.  But  they  are  clearly  expecting  them? 

Clearly  expecting  them,  as  a  professional  man  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood 
j  the  other  day  said  to  me,  at  the  top  of  H anbury-street,  you  might  see  frequently 
I  the  new  arrivals  in  a  morning  standing  there,  just  with  their  few  little  belongings 
wrapped  up  in  bundles,  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  along  and  take  them  iu. 

5113.  Then  it  does  not  look  quite  as  if  there  were  a  commercial  organisation 
consigning  them. 

No,  not  that;  those  evidently  have  come  over  "  on  spec." 

51  14.  Some  inducement  has  brought  them  over? 
Yes. 

5115.  What  became  of  the  people  who  were  taken  back  to  Hamburg? 
They  came  back  here  again. 

5116.  And  were  discharged  after  all  upon  our  sliores? 
Yes. 

5117.  Is  there  no  power,  has  not  the  local  board  power,  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  those  unsanitary  sheds  and  workshops  of  which  you  have  spoken. 

(50.)  "  3  R  3  They 
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They  have,  but  the  requirements  of  the  local  Acts  are  not  sufficiently  stringent. 
Persons  are  able  to  put  up  what,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  erected. 

5118.  Are  there  not  (/fficers  appointed  who  should  see  to  every  kind  of 
erection. 

Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  officers,  but  the  fault  of  the  law,  that 
these  people  are  allowed  to  cover  all  space  behind  the  ordinary  dwellings,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  erect  a  sanitary  worksliop,  and  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  neighbourhood. 

5119.  There  is  no  authority  which  can  forbid  the  erection  upon  those 
grounds  ? 

No,  the  local  authorities  do  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  as  it  at  present  exists; 
but  the  law  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  stringent. 

5120.  If  these  places  were  suddenly  closed  by  inspectors,  would  it  not 
necessitate  more  relief  being  provided  because  a  certain  number  of  people  would 
be  prevented  from  earning  wages  r 

Certainly,  it  would  make  a  great  alteration  in  that  respect  for  a  time. 

5121.  It  would  throw  a  large  number  of  people  upon  the  rates? 

Yes ;  but  that  would  be  very  much  better  than  allowing  the  present  state  of 
things  to  exist. 

.5122.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  you  believed  that  tlie  hours  could 
be  regulated,  but  you  admit  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  doing  it  ? 

There  would  be  a  difficulty;  I  think  they  could  be  regulated.  The  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  forbid  the  shops  being  used  during  certain  hours. 

5123.  But  then  would  not  a  great  deal  of  work  be  carried  home  ? 

But  1  would  have  the  same  rule  applied  to  work  taken  into  what  is  called  a 
private  room. 

5124.  You  said  no  good  would  be  done  unlass  the  family  workshops  were 
inspected  ? 

No,  that  is  necessary,  I  will  then  say. 

512.5.  Will  you  say  why? 

Because  they  are  the  greatest  evil  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  A  man  and 
his  wife  and  children  live  in  a  small  room  ;  they  several  of  them  work  there ; 
they  bring  in  others  to  work  there,  till  the  place  is  crowded,  so  that  there  is 
hardly  room  to  move. 

5126-7.  'Ihen  they  would  cease  to  be  family  workshops? 

At  present  such  a  room  is  considered  a  family  workshop,  because  it  is  the 
man's  own  living  room.  When  the  living  room  has  become  a  place  to  which 
others  are  brought  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  category  of  a  private  house. 

5128.  With  regard  to  the  institutions  to  which  you  referred,  did  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  institutions  whose  work  was  put  out  to  sweaters  were  not  aware 
that  it  was  put  out  because  they  went  to  good  firms,  or  do  you  mean  that  the 
institutions  are  aware  that  it  is  sweated  ? 

I  think  they  are  aware  of  it  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  spoken  to  the  heads  of 
respectable  firms,  and  they  have  been  extremely  surprised  at  what  I  was  able  to 
inform  them  of ;  they  could  not  believe  that  it  was  so  until,  on  inquiry,  they 
found  it  to  be  true.  Until  the  heads  of  great  firms  in  London  and  elsewhere 
will  look  after  their  own  business  to  some  extent,  instead  of  delegating  all  the 
authority  to  foremen  and  others,  who  naturally  are  most  anxious  to  produce  the 
best  results,  you  will  get  very  little  change. 

5129.  But  it  would  be  possible  for  the  great  firms  to  effect  a  considerable 
change  ? 

Yes,  if  they  were  content  with  less  returns,  and  attended  really  more  directly 
to  the  business  themselves.  The  answer  often  given  is,  "Oh,  I  cannot  interfere 
with  that  department;  that  is  Mr.  Such-and-Such's."  Mr.  Such-and-Such 
knows  that,  though  he  may  be  told  to  treat  all  that  are  employed  fairly,  it  will 

go 
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go  hardly  with  him  at  Ihe  time  of  stocktaking  if  he  has  not  produced  as  good  a 
balance  as  he  did  last  time.  And  those  who,  in  my  judgment,  thus  very  sadly 
neglect  their  duty,  are,  many  of  them,  those  that  we  all  honour  as  most  pliilan- 
thropic  and  charitablf  people.  I  wonld  rather  that  their  earnings  were  a  httle 
less,  and  they  had  less  to  give  awriy,  and  so  this  evil  was  reduced. 

5130.  Lord  Thring.^  We  have  been  told  that  the  Jewish  paupers,  be  they 
foreign  or  native,  do  not  come  upon  the  rates  except  in  most  exceptional  cases ; 
I  understand  that  you  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  ;  have  I  rightly  understood 
you  ? 

No;  I  do  say  distinctly  that  very  few  of  them  do  come  upon  the  rates,  but 
they  are  the  cause  of  many  others  coming  upon  the  rates. 

5131.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  children,  do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  th 
Boaid  schools  in  your  district  are  principally  taken  up  with  educating  Jewish 
children  ? 

The  Old  Ciistle-street  School  is  now  almost  entirely  a  Jewish  school.  There 
are  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  that  school  this  morning  who  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  English  ;  we  have  to  teach  them  Enghsh  in  the  first  place. 
There  are  not  20  Gentiles  in  that  school. 

5132.  Because  I  understood  a  former  witness  to  say  tliat  the  Jewish  children 
are  mainly  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? 

There  are  the  Jewish  Free  School  and  the  Jewish  Infant  School  in  Beli-Iane 
and  Commercial-street.  You  may  put  down  the  attendance  there  at  about 
5,000 ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  Old  Castle-street  School  is  a  Jewish  school 
actually  now.  In  Settle-street  School  two-thirds  of  the  children  are  Jewish. 
Hanbury-street  School  is  now  applying  for  Jewish  teachers  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  Jews  there. 

5133.  Then  in  your  opinion  a  very  large  number,  do  you  say  the  greater 
number,  of  the  Jewish  children  in  the  east  of  London  are  educated  at  the  Board 
schools,  and  not  at  the  Jewish  schools  ? 

A  large  number.    I  could  not  say  whether  the  School  Board  or  the  Jewish 
kComniunity  is  educating  the  larger  number. 

51,^,4.  With  respect  to  the  society  which  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coittts  was 
good  enough  to  institute,  do  you  in  that  institution  employ  Jewesses  ? 
^o;  that  is  for  Gentiles  entirely. 

5135.  That  is  going  on  now  ? 
•  Yes. 

.5136.  It  is  conducted  not  on  commercial  principles  but  on  charitable 
principles  ? 

Yes  ;  what  I  might  call  the  establishment  charijes  are  borne  by  the  Baroness ; 
she  pays  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  and  she  pays  also  for  the  wages  of  those  who 
have  to  superintend  the  work. 

5137.  Then  with  respect  to  your  remedies  ;  supposing  you  gave  a  power 
of  summary  closure  to  the  inspector,  would  it  not  have  this  effect,  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  Jewish  population,  according  to  your  account,  would  be 
taken  away,  and  where  would  you  put  them,  into  the  workhouses  r 

They  would  have  to  go  into  the  workhouses,  if  it  were  necessary,  for  their 
own  sake. 

5138.  They  would  of  necessity,  would  they  not,  according  to  your  own 
account.  You  tell  us,  what  I  am  afraid  is  too  true,  that  the  whole  place  is 
overcrowded,  and  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  extremely  bad.  If  you  gave 
this  summary  power  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  send  to  the  Gentile  workhouses 
the  whole  of  the  population  ? 

I  should  be  quite  prepared  lor  the  time  to  face  that  evil. 

5139.  And  that  you  would  propose  to  do  r 

If  that  were  the  result  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  face  it ;  but  I  do  not 
(50.)  3  R  4  know 
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know  that  it  would  be  the  consequence,  because  very  likely  there  would  be 
elforts  made  on  the  part  of  philanthropic  people  (and  none  are  more  ready  to 
help  than  the  Jewish)  to  avoid  their  being  driven  into  the  vv^orkhouse.  We 
have  a  certain  number  in  our  workhouse,  and  a  larger  number  in  our  infirmary,  ' 
which  is  a  department  of  the  workhouse  where  we  have  a  Jewish  ward,  and  i 
arrangements  made  for  providing  the  Jews  with  such  food,  cooked  after  their  ! 
own  manner,  as  they  can  partake  of. 

5140.  That  is  another  point.    Then  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  are  in 
your  workhouse  now,  are  they  ? 

No,  I  must  not  say  a  considerable  number ;  those  that  are  in-door  paupers  \ 
are  not  so  much  in  the  workhouse  as  in  the  infirmary. 

5141.  Then  1  understand  with  respect  to  these  immigrants  (we  have  been 
told  so  over  and  over  again)  that  they  are  flying  from  persecution  in  many 
cases ;  you  would  be  prepared  to  face  a  law  which  would  refuse  to  receive  these 
Russians  that  fly  from  intolerable  persecution  ? 

My  own  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  those  who  actually  fly  from  per- 
secution are  not  the  paupers  that  the  others  are;  those  who  are  flying  from  perse- 
cuti(m  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  have  got  something. 

5142.  We  were  told  by  extremely  good  evidence  that  Polish  Jews  will  live  on 
considerably  less  than  any  other  human  being,  that  they  are  really  in  a  most 
miserable  state  and  condition,  and  one  of  those  Jews  said  that  they  were  flying 
from  persecution  ? 

There  will  be  some  cases  of  that  kind. 

5143.  You  would  be  prepared  to  refuse  to  admit  by  the  law  of  England  men 
flying  from  persecuT:ion? 

Yes,  unless  I  could  make  some  arrangement  for  bettering  their  position  here. 
They  are  flying  from  one  great  evil  to  another,  and  producing  an  intolerable 
evil  here. 

5144.  Earl  of  Derby ^  You  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  these  Jewish 
immigrants  as  being  in  many  cases  extremely  bad  ;  did  you  refer  to  their  moral 
or  to  their  physical  condition  ;  is  there  anything  against  their  morals  generally? 

Yes,  a  very  lai-ge  number  of  them  seem  to  be  unaware  of  what  we  know  as 
the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  ;  but,  as  I  s;.id  before,  I  should  be  very  very  sorry 
if  it  was  supposed  that  1  was  speaking  of  the  Jewish  community  generally:  it 
is  of  this  class  that  I  am  speaking. 

5145.  You  are  speaking  of  these  persons  who  come  over  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty  ? 

Yes- 

5146.  And  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  their  sanitary  arrangements  are 
very  bad,  or  that  they  hardly  exist  all  ? 

And  if  you  make  sanitary  arrangements  for  them  they  know  not  how  to  use 
them,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  order.  I  can  speak  from 
experience  of  two  large  blocks  of  buildings  erected  some  time  ago  for  the 
accommodation  specially  of  Jewish  tailors. 

5147.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  exclude  immigrants  who  were  not 
in  dangei-  of  becoming  paupers,  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  work  harder 
and  live  cheaper  than  EngUsh  people  ? 

No,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  that;  if  they  have  the  means  of  present 
subsistence,  and  can  show  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  work,  I  would 
open  the  English  market  to  them  as  I  should  hke  to  see  the  foreign  market 
open  to  the  English  labourer. 

5148.  Then  you  would  simply  put  matters  on  the  same  footing  as  in  America, 
where  the  immigrant  is  expected  to  be  able  to  show  that  he  can  get  his  own 
living  ? 

Yes. 

5149.  Would 
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5149.  Would  that  materially  reduce  the  immigration;  would  not  the  great 
majoiity  of  immigrants  be  able  to  show  that  ? 

No,  it  would  reduce  the  number,  and  reduce  the  number  of  those  whom  we 
are  most  anxious  to  exclude. 

5150.  You  spoke  about  their  being  sent  over  by  some  agency  ;  but  you  can 
give  no  positive  information  on  that  ? 

No ;  1  said  I  had  never  been  able  to  discover  that. 

5151.  Now,  as  to  your  proposal  that  all  places  where  labour  is  employed 
should  be  regularly  inspected,  are  there  not  many  cases  where  a  maa  works  at 
home  with  only  the  help  of  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his  children  ? 

Very  few  amongst  this  community. 

5152.  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  think  there  are  others  besides  the  family  ? 
There  are  others  that  come  and  work  in  the  same  room. 

5  1 53.  They  work  in  workshops,  though  those  workshops  are  in  their  private 
houses  ? 

Yes,  are  known  as  private  rooms. 

5\!')4.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  houses  where  this 
kind  of  labour  goes  on  ? 

Not  at  all,  no  difficulty  ;  we  should  require  an  adeq  uate  number  of  inspector 
for  a  time. 

5155.  I  suppose  that  applies  also  to  what  you  say  as  to  the  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labour? 

Yes. 

51 56.  You  would  not  interfere  with  a  man  working  in  his  private  house  ? 
Not  if  others  were  not  working  there. 

5157.  But  if  he  brings  other  men  in  to  work  with  him,  from  your  point  of 
view  that  ceases  to  be  a  private  house? 

Yes,  whether  they  are  called  cousins  or  nephews. 

51.38.  You  have  spoken  of  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  trades  with  wliich 
they  are  principally  concerned  as  not  being  constant,  but  very  fluctuating? 

Tnke  the  clothiers'  trade  ;  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
certain  articles  different  times  of  the  year  ;  during  the  summer  you  are  makinif 
clothing  for  the  winter;  during  the  winter  you  are  providing  for  the  summer. 
A  great  deal  has  to  be  done  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  according 
to  the  promise  of  the  season.  If  there  is  a  late  spring,  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
put  off';  then,  if  it  suddenly  turns  to  fine  promising  weather,  of  cuurse  you  have 
to  get  the  work  done  within  the  time  before  the  demand  for  it,  according  to  the 
season,  passes  awav. 

5159.  But  does  not  that  fact  in  itself  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  distress, 
namely,  that  the  demand  for  labour  being  uncertain,  many  men  are  tempted 
into  the  business  for  whom  permanent  occupation  cannot  be  found  ? 

It  accounts  lor  it  in  conjunction  with  the  very  lamentable  fact  that  at  present 
there  is  no  adequate  idea  among  the  people  of  what  thi  ift  means ;  they  think 
that  they  must  spend  all  they  earn,  and  that  if  a  man  is  earning  so  much  for  so 
many  weeks  that  should  be  accounted  as  his  normal  income  during  the  year. 

5160.  But,  taking  the  class  of  people  with  whom  we  are  dealing,  is  frugality 
possible  amongst  them  ;  can  they  save  out  of  their  ordinary  earnings? 

No  ;  many  of  them  hardly  get  any  earnings  ;  they  are  kept  there,  and  they 
live;  how  they  do  live  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  ;  they  live  on  very  little, 
and  they  are  very  temperate. 

5161.  But  is  not  the  bottom  of  the  whole  difficulty  this,  that  there  are  more 
people  wanting  employment  than  there  is  employment  to  be  found  for  them  ? 

Yes,  and  we  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  those  wanting  employ- 
ment. 
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5162.  You  mean  by  foreign  immigration? 

Foreign  immigration  is  one  cause  ;  there  are  other  causes. 

5163.  We  liave  been  told  that  the  iucreases  which  is  due  to  immigration 
from  abroad  is  very  small  when  compared  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  population  at  home;  Aviiat  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

My  answer  to  that  is  this;  I  test  such  a  statement  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
neigh iiourhood  like  ours  I  find  whole  batches  of  buildings  in  which  there  are 
those  that  cannot  spe;ik  a  \vord  of  English  ;  I  know  they  cannot  have  been 
very  long  in  England.  Then,  if  1  take  the  children  in  the  schools,  I  find  there 
a  laige  number  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  English. 

5164.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  these  people  become  naturalised  and 
adopt  the  habits  of  Enulishmen  ? 

No,  nor  will  they  as  long  as  they  live  together,  as  they  do,  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

5165.  Then  the  remedy  that  you  suggest  is  twofold;  in  the  first  place  you 
would  check  the  immigration  in  the  manner  which  you  have  described  ? 

Yes. 

5166.  And  in  the  next  place  you  would  enforce  better  sanitary  regulations, 
which  should  at  the  same  time  check  overwork  ? 

Yes. 

5167.  But  that  would  not,  to  any  mateiial  extent,  diminish  the  gieat  evil  of 
over-competition  for  employment  ? 

No,  I  liave  not  touched  the  question  of  over-competition. 

5168.  Lord  Clinton.~\  I  think  you  said  that  in  your  institution  you  did  not 
care  about  profits  ? 

No. 

5169.  Then  of  couise  you  are  able  to  give  better  wages  to  the  woi'kpeople 
than  if  it  were  a  purely  commercial  undertaking  ? 

The  charitable  part  of  it  is  that  what  I  may  call  the  establishment  charges, 
are  borne ;  there  is  nothing  10  take  out  of  the  wages  for  rent,  but  the  woman 
has  all  that:  she  earns. 

5170.  Then  how  do  you  fix  your  rate  of  wages  ? 

We  take  the  rate  of  wages  according  to  what  we  consider  is  a  due  remune- 
ration for  the  work  dono.  I  have  a  table  here  of  what  u  e  have  been  working 
on  lately,  stating  the  price  paid  for  button  holes,  machine  stitching,  tacking, 
and  finishing. 

5171.  Will  you  give  those  r 

We  have  been  paying  lately  for  button  holes,  from  21  d.  to  3  </.  per  dozen  ; 
machine  siitching,  1*.  7  d.  per  dozen  ;  tacking,  2*.  per  dozen;  finishing,  that 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  shirt ;  these  are  the  police 
shirts,  that  would  be  from  5  d.  to  8  c?.  per  shirt ;  there  is  often  a  difference  in 
respect  of  wristbands,  collars,  lining,  and  other  things. 

5172.  Wilh  reference  to  button  holing,  3  per  dozen,  is  that  very  much 
above  what  is  given  by  the  ordinary  trade? 

Yes,  that  is  considerably  above. 

5J73.  Then  with  regard  to  this  terrible  condition  in  which  you  SMy  the  lowest 
class  of  Jews  live,  I  suppose  that  consists  generally  in  the  over- crowding  and 
insanitary  conditions  generally  : 

Yes,  insanitary  conditions  generally. 

5174.  But  then,  I  suppose,  the  sanitary  inspector  has  power  to  go  in  and 
inspect  ? 

Yes  ;  but  what  are  you  to  do  ?  We  have  two  sanitary  inspectors,  and  they 
do  their  best ;  and  the  Jewish  authorities  have  also  tried  to  better,  and  have 
succeeded  in  some  instances  in  bettering,  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  where 

you 
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you  have  this  constant  influx,  and  have  to  accommodate  week  by  week  more 
people  within  a  certain  area,  the  insanitary  condition  naturally  increases. 

5175.  But  you  think  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  do  all  they  can  ? 

All  "the>-  can  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  the  evil  is  there  again  ;  you  have 
no  power  to  close  the  place. 

5176.  And  you  think  the  number  of  them  ought  to  be  increased  ? 

Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  there. 

5177.  All  this  insfjection,  you  think,  should  be  under  one  inspector,  not  under 
two  inspectors,  one  being  for  factory  and  the  other  for  sanitary  purposes  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  there  should  be  one  inspector.  You  would  require  in  a  district 
a  sanitar\  in-pector  for  such  places  as  would  not  be  touched  by  the  factory 
inspector  ;  but  when  a  place  was  registered  under  the  Factory  Act  I  would 
make  the  factory  inspector  the  sanitary  inspector  there. 

5178.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Of  course,  your  institution  has  no  parti- 
cniar  power ;  is  it  able  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  places  in  which,  and 
the  hours  during  which,  the  work  is  done  '/ 

Yes. 

5, 1  79.  You  find  you  have  no  practical  difficulty  in  seeing  to  that  ? 
No,  we  take  care  of  that. 

5 1 80.  Lord  MonskweU.]  Do  greeners  live  in  London  under  different  condi- 
tions i'vom  the  poor  Christian  residents  in  Russia  and  Poland,  do  you  suppose  ? 

1  do  not  know. 

5181.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ? 
No. 

5182.  If  the  registration  of  private  rooms  were  impracticable,  would  you 
compel  married  women,  with  families,  to  work  in  registered  workshops,  a 
married  woman,  for  instance,  by  herself,  with  children  ? 

I  did  not  suggest  any  registration  of  a  private  room  if  there  was  no  one  from 
without  working-  in  the  room  ;  l)ut  what  I  intended  was  this  :  theie  are  so  many- 
places  spoken  of  as  private  rooms,  because  they  are  the  rooms  in  which  the 
pef)ple  live,  but  they  are  really  workrooms  in  which  other  people  work. 

5  1S3.  When  you  say  that  some  of  the  work  you  refuse  goes  to  the  sweaters, 
and  you  refuse  it  on  account  of  the  price  not  being  high  enough,  do  not  you 
suppose  that  the  same  persons  to  whom  you  refuse  to  give  tliis  work  get  worse- 
paid  work  from  the  sweater  afterwards  ^ 

Yes. 

5  1  84.  ]3o  not  you  encourage  sweating  by  refusing  to  take  this  work  ? 
Yes  ;  but  we  could  not  afibrd  to  take  it. 

5185.  Do  you  benefit  the  poorest  class  ? 

No  ;  the  object  of  this  institution  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  poorest 
class  ;  it  is  intended  to  benefit  those  seamstresses,  married  women  ;  they  must 
be  good  seamstresses.  It  is  only  a  limited  number  that  we  can  employ  ;  a  very 
few  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  now,  who  are  the  bread-winners,  and 
to  assist  them  to  keep  the  home  together,  so  that  they  shall  not  have  to  come 
upon  the  poor  law. 

5 1  86.  So  that  you  recognise  that  you  do  not  benefit  the  poorest  class  ? 
Decidedly. 

5187.  Loid  Rothschild.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  houses  where  the  poor  Jews  live  is  of  the  worst  possible  description  ? 

Yes. 

5188.  I  Siippose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  sanitary  department  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  GuMrdians  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  3  s  2  -i-  5189.  And 
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5189.  And  also  that  that  department  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  get  these 
houses  put  in  order  .- 

I  know. 

5190.  And  that  they  did  not  find  so  much  difficulty  from  the  sanitary  in- 
spectors as  from  the  local  bodies  themselves,  who  are  presumed  to  be  the 
owners  of  these  houses  ? 

1  said  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  ought  to  he  independent  of  the  local  autho- 
rity. But  the  local  authorities  are  powerless  to  demolish  ;  this  power  belongs 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

5191.  I  tliink  you  also  mentioned  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Jews  in 
the  infirmary  ;  that  is  of  late  occurrence,  is  it  not  ? 

There  have  been  Jews  in  it  ever  since  I  knew  it ;  the  number  has  increased 
of  late. 

5192.  I  think  it  was  owing  to  your  own  kindness.  There  was  a  dispensary 
attached  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  you  were  one  of  those  who 
suggested  that  medicine  was  not  Jewish  or  Christian,  but  was  universal  r 

Yes  ;  I  was  most  anxious  that  in  the  poor  law  infirmary  there  should  be  such 
arrangements  made  that  the  Jew  might  be  able  to  be  there  under  circumstances 
agreeable  to  his  own  conscience,  and  we  have  therefore  a  department  for  them. 
We  very  frequently,  constantly,  have  in  the  infirmary  those  with  whom  it  is 
very  difficult  to  communicate  in  any  way  ;  we  have  to  send  almost  all  over 
London  to  find  some  man  to  communicate  with  them. 

5193.  Chairman.~\  You  read  out  a  list  of  the  prices  you  pay  to  your  work- 
people, and  you  said  that  they  are  considerably  larger  than  the  prices  given  by 
the  sweating  middleman  ? 

Yes. 

5194.  Can  you  state  the  prices  paid  by  the  sweaters  ? 

That  depends  so  much  upon  the  article  ;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
work  required  ;  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  material;  some  material  can  be 
worked  much  more  easily  than  others. 

5195.  Do  you  knovv  at  all  whether  high-class  goods,  such  as  are  sold  in  first 
class  West-end  shops,  are  made  up  in  your  parish  ? 

Yes  ;  not  to  any  great  extent  now  ;  they  are  gone  beyond  us.  They  were 
made  there  some  time  ago. 

51 9f).  But  they  are  made  under  these  conditions  ? 
Yes. 

5197.  Therefore,  the  danger  from  infectious  disease  which  you  spoke  of 
extends  all  over  London  r 

Yes,  it  is  a  real  danger. 

5198.  You  said  that  the  Jews  do  not  conform  to  the  Gentile  mode  of  living; 
do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  in  the  case  of  the  second  or  third  generation  of 
Jews  ''■  ' 

No,  they  keep  a  distinct  community. 

5199.  As  to  the  immigration  of  these  pauper  foreigners,  will  you  tell  us  at  all 
whether  the  numbers  fluctuate  very  much  r 

Yes,  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  greater  influx  than  at  others. 

5200.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  is  due  to  the  demand 
over  here,  or  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
come  ? 

To  the  condition  of  things  in  the  countries  from  which  they  come  ;  not  to  a 
demand  for  them  here,  but  to  all  kinds  of  false  reports. 

5201.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  "  demand  "  ? 

Yes,  it  is  due  to  that ;  when  we  say,  "  Here  you  are,"  they  constantly  say, 
"  We  were  told  to  come  here." 

5202.  So 
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5202.  So  that  if  the  congestion  were  removed  by  emigration,  would  it  be,  in 
your  opinion,  at  once  filled  up  by  immigration  ? 

Yes ;  emigration  cannot  relieve  us  of  our  difficulties  as  long  as  we  permit  this 
kind  of  immigration. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  FREDERICK  CHARLES  BAUM,  having  been  re-called; 
is  further  Examined,  as  follows ; 

5203.  Chairman.']  You  wish  to  correct  a  statement  you  made  the  other 
day? 

Yes,  I  wish  10  correct  my  reply  to  Question  3067-  I  was  asked  to  give  a 
typical  case  as  to  loss  of  time  incurred  by  workmen  not  being  paid  for  the  time 
in  the  alteration  of  work  caused  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  1  gave  a  typical  case 
of  a  couch  made  for  Her  Majesty.  I  find  that,  instead  of  its  being  three  days 
which  the  workman  lust,  one  day  was  the  time  that  he  lost  upon  that  particular 
job. 

The  Witness  is  dii  ected  to  withdraw. 


[Mr.  HENRY  DAVIS  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn  is,  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

5204.  Chairman.]  Vou  are  a  Furrier,  are  you  not  ? 
A  wholesale  furrier. 

5205.  How  do  you  divide  the  furrier  trade  ? 

We  have  three  classes  of  workmen  in  our  trade  :  the  work  that  is  done  on 
the  premises  by  the  wholesale  manufacturers ;  the  better- class  trade,  which  is 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  system  you  are  inquiring  into  ;  and  the  poor 
class,  the  common  work,  that  is  done  by  the  Jew  in  Whitechapel. 

5'2ofi.  And  that  is  affected  by  it? 

Very  considerably,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews. 

5207.  Do  you  do  all  your  work  on  your  own  premises  ? 

No  ;  I  have  for  many  years  given  out  a  lot  of  work  among  the  poor  Jews  in  the 
East-end,  and  I  at  one  time  had  my  warehouse  in  the  veiy  same  street  where 
the  last  witness,  Mr.  Billing,  has  his  rectory. 

5208.  Where  is  your  establishment  ? 

Now  at  No.  39,  Jewin-street,  City  ;  but  I  used  to  be  in  Spitalfields. 

5209.  And  you  put  out  a  portion  of  your  work  to  Jews  ? 

To  Jews ;  we  do  not  call  them  sweaters  in  the  trade,  but  we  call  them 
"  chamber  masters."  The  man  who  goes  between  the  labourer  on  the  one  side 
and  the  capitalist  on  the  other  in  the  fur  trade  is  called  a  "  chamber  master  ;" 
be  takes  the  work  out  and  employs  men  under  him,  and  assists  in  doing  it 
himself. 

.5210.  Hov/  many  men  do  they  ordinarily  employ  r 

It  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  work  he  gets  from  the  wholesale  warehouses. 
521  I.  What  is  the  kind  of  the  work  he  does  himself? 

He  performs  the  cutting,  and  the  sewing,  and  the  nailing ;  of  course  he  could 
not  do  all  himself,  and  would  have  to  employ  other  people.  It  is  a  very  large 
industry  in  the  East-end  of  London.  I  think  that  next  to  the  tailoring,  boot- 
making,  cabinet-making,  cigar-making,  the  fur  trade,  I  think,  would  rank 
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fifth  among  the  industries  of  tlie  East-end.  There  are  some  thousands  of 
women,  both  native  and  loreign,  employed  in  the  trade,  and  hundreds  of  men, 
mostly  foreigners. 

5212.  Do  you  get  orders  from  other  houses  yourself? 
I  get  orders  from  the  wholesale  City  warehouses. 

5213.  Then  you  execute  that  part  of  the  order  yourself  and  put  out  a  part 
of  it  r 

Yes ;  these  are  all  orders  from  the  large  City  houses,  such  as  Morley's,  and 
Cook's,  and  Rylands',  and  all  the  bigger  firms  in  the  City. 

52)4.  Where  do  these  foreigners  come  from  r 

J  have  been  among  the  Jews,  lived  among  them  all  my  Ufetime,  and  speak 
their  language.  They  come  principally  from  three  distant  parts:  firstly,  from 
Russia,  and  a  great  many  from  a  part  of  Russia  called  the  Littan,  and  a  man 
who  comes  fron!  the  Littan  would  be  called  a  Littock.  Then  there  is  another 
class  that  would  come  fiom  Roumariia;  and  a  third  class  would  come  from  the 
country  that  was  once  Poland,  but  now  belongs  partly  to  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria. 

5215.  I  suppose  on  arriving  hero  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  English  ? 
Totally  ignorant  of  it.    They  are  brought  here,  in  my  opinion,  by  three 

various  reasons.  The  first,  which  applies  mostly  to  the  male  adults,  is  because 
they  are  afraid  of  serving  their  country  as  soldiers ;  they  go  away  because  they 
do  not  want  to  become,  as  they  say,  zellner  soldaten,"  soldiers  ;  and  then  laeir 
most  intolerable  persecution  is  another  reason. 

5216.  What  do  you  mean  by  persecution  r 

Jewii-h  persecution  ;  simply  for  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  Jews  they  are 
persecuted, 

5217.  Do  you  mean  religious  persecution,  or  race  persecution  ? 
Religious  persecution. 

5218.  To  your  own  knowledge  have  vou  come  across  any  men  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  their  rehgion  r 

Yes,  hundreds. 

5219.  What  reason  have  you  to  say  so  ? 

Their  own  assertions,  and  the  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge 
from  reading  the  newspapers,  and  consular  reports  of  the  persecutions  that  go 
on  in  Roumania,  more  especially. 

5220.  And  the  third  reason  is  what  ? 

The  third  reason  is  simply  the  desire  to  better  themselves.  They  come  over 
here  to  friends,  or  relations,  or  acquaintances  who  aie  doing  well  here ;  the;; 
come  over  to  try  and  improve  their  position  and  condition.  They  trave 
fourth  class,  and  get  across  the  frontier  in  very  many  instances  without  a  pass- 
port ;  they  should  have  a  passport  by  rights,  but  they  come  without  passports 
in  many  instances.  They  have  to  put  up  with  great  hardships  in  reaching 
Bremen  or  Hamburg,  and  theii  get  on  board  the  ships  and  come  to  Hull  or 
London. 

522  I.  What  do  they  do  when  they  get  here?  , 

They  are  in  a  very  fearful  condition  ;  some  are  without  money  entirely ; 
others  have  a  few  groschen,  or  marks,  or  thalers,  or  roubles,  just  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  which  tliey  are  very  soon  eased  by  the  loafers,  and  touts,  and  run- 
ners that  hang  about  the  docks  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  show  them  lodgings, 
or  a  ]dace  to  rest  themselves  for  the  night.  I  myself  have  seen  scores  of  these 
poor  men,  with  their  little  belongings  tied  up  in  bundles,  haggling  in  their  own 
language  with  these  Christian  men,  trying  to  persuade  them  to  let  them  go. 
No;  these  men,  when  once  they  get  hold  of  them,  will  h;ive  every  penny  they 
possess. 

'1222.  How  do  they  Gfet  taught  their  trade  r 

Well, 
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Well,  they  then  divide  themselves  up  into  four,  or  five,  or  six  various  classes ; 
there  are  thoso  who  get  a  start  by  going  to  friends,  or  by  assistance  of  the  Jews, 
who  are  very  liberal  in  tiieir  contributions  towards  these  people.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  a  common  thing  on  Sundays  to  see  two  or  three  men  going  round  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  tiying  to  ^et  up  money  to  start  a  poor  Jew  who  has 
just  come  over  here  in  this  position,  that  he  may  be  independent  of  his  friends 
here.  There  are  a  certain  class  who  start  as  merchants  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility ;  they  buy  a  little  ulass  and  try  and  go  out  mending  windows  if  they 
can  Others,  again,  will  try  and  get  a  little  money  and  buy  a  box  and  get  some 
cheap  jewellery  in  Hounsditch  and  go  pedlaring,  and  those,  1  may  say,  are  in 
my  opinion  the  men  who  mostly  settle  down  and  become  respectable  English 
citizens  in  time.  The  idea  of  travelling  seems  to  brighten  up  their  ideas,  and 
they  go  to  Hull,  and  Liverpool,  and  Mancherter,  and  get  even  as  far  north  as 
Glasgow,  and  settle  down ;  in  time  become  shopkeepers,  and  then  develope  into 
respectable  members  of  society. 

5223.  And  they  do  better  than  the  men  who  go  into  the  various  trades  ? 

Yes,  there  is  much  more  scope  for  them  in  that  way.  Others  again  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  poor  labour  market,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  for 
them  to  do,  either  to  starve  or  to  work.  Starve  they  will  not ;  woi  k  is  very  very 
difficult  for  them  10  get.  Now  the  sweating  system,  as  I  take  it,  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  system  by  which  the  middleman,  the  man  who  is  intermediary 
between  the  labour  on  the  one  side  and  the  capital  on  the  other,  tries  to  get 
the  largest  amount  of  profit  to  himself  with  the  minimum  amoimt  of  labour 
and  outl^ly  himself,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  labour  from  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  employed  under  him. 

^224.  Have  not  these  chamber-masters  or  middle- men  always  existed  in  the 
trade  ? 

Yes  ;  but  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  they  are  at  the  present 
day. 

5225.  What  is  tlie  difference  ? 

I  am  only  a  young  man,  but  in  my  experience  the  sweating  system  has 
undergone  thiee  distinct  phases.  Some  20  or  25  years  ago  when  the  labour 
market  was  not  so  inundated  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  there  existed  a 
class  of  sweaters  or  middlemen  who  could  take  out  the  work  from  tiie  ware- 
houses or  workshops ;  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  work  itself, 
but  simply  gave  it  out  to  a  class  of  sub-contractors  who  would  do  the  work  for  a 
lesser  price  than  they  were  getting ;  they  would  simply  take  the  work  back 
again  and  make  a  handsome  profit  themselves.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
competition  got  keener,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  take  it  so  very  easily,  they 
were  c  mpelled  to  start  workshops  for  themselves  and  employ  people  to  do  the 
work  for  them  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  reduced  prices  that  were  being 
offered  for  making  these  articles  ;  even  that  has  gone  now,  and  the  prices  that 
are  being  offered  by  the  wholesale  houses  leave  them  no  margin  whatever;  they 
cannot  get  a  living  themselves  out  of  it;  they  have  to  sweat  at  the  work  as  hard 
as  tiie  men  that  they  employ  to  get  a  living. 

5226.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  the  sort  of  hours  they  work  ? 

Any  hours,  and  all  hours,  more  especially  on  the  Thursday  night  when  they 
are  anxious  to  get  their  work  done  ready  for  Friday,  so  as  to  get  their  money  ; 
they  will  work  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  their  various  trades  in 
order  to  get  the  money. 

5227.  What  do  the  workmen  earn,  do  you  suppose  r 

It  varied  according  to  their  skill ;  they  may  earn  from  10  5.  to  12  5.  a  week. 

5228.  The  men  ? 

The  men.  It  varies  from  10  to  lbs.  a  week  when  they  first  start ;  when 
they  get  into  v.  ork  then  they  earn  more.  They  can  live,  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  red  herring ;  that  lasts  them  all  day. 

.5229.  Do  men  and  women  work  together? 
Yes. 
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5230.  Do  womet)  work  these  long  hours  too  r 

Not  so  long-,  only  on  the  Tiiursday  nig-lit,  when  there  is  work  to  be  got  ready 
which  has  to  go  into  the  shop  on  Friday. 

5231.  How  is  the  work  divided  if  men  and  women  work  at  the  same  time? 
The  women  do  the  sewing  and  the  men  do  the  stretching  the  skins  and  the 

nailing. 

5231,  Do  Jews  and  Gentiles  work  together  r 

No.  They  could  not  understand  each  others'  language.  There  is  no  real 
animosity  by  the  Jew  against  the  Gentile,  but  it  is  because  they  cannot  get  on 
with  their  work.  A  German  or  Pole  would  have  to  ask  for  anything  he  wants 
in  his  own  language,  and.  a  Christian  man  would  not  understand  it ;  and  the 
masters  themselves,  in  a  great  many  instances,  are  foreigners,  and  have  to  speak 
to  the  men  in  tlie  same  language. 

,5232.  Do  you  employ  Jews  and  Christians  yourself? 
Yes. 

5233.  Woiking  together  ? 

Yes,  I  have  a  Jewish  foreman,  and  we  have  30  or  40,  both  Jeweses  and 
Christian  women,  working  on  the  premises. 

.")234.  With  regard  to  these  immigrants,  do  they  get  any  support  from  any 
society  or  assoriation  ? 

They  hav?  support  when  they  ask  for  it,  when  they  aie  compelled  to  get  it. 
But  the  last  witness  made  an  assertion  that  he  thouoht  there  was  a  combination 
for  bringing  these  men  over  here,  That  is  quite  a  mistake ;  to  my  knowledge  the 
reverse  is  the  lact.  There  is  nothing  to  bring  them  over  here  but  their  own  free 
will,  and  persecution,  and  the  idea  of  getting  away  from  their  soldiering  and 
bettering  themselves.  But,  as  far  as  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians  is  concerned, 
they  only  try  to  help  them  when  they  are  in  great  distress,  and  they  persuade 
them  to  write  over  to  their  friends  to  tell  them  of  the  hardships  they  have 
endured  in  coming  over  here,  and  try  to  persuade  them  not  to  come.  They  have 
sent  circular  letters  round  to  all  the  various  towns  from  which  these  Jews 
mostly  emanate,  asking  them  not  to  send  any  more  over.  They  cannot  do  any 
more  than  that ;  but  when  once  they  are  here  they  cannot  let  them  starve. 

5235.  Are  yon  a  member  of  ihe  Jewish  board  of  guardians? 

Yes,  I  am  a  subscriber,  and  have  been  for  years  ;  but  if  I  thought  they 
wanted  to  encourage  these  immigrants  coming  here  I  should  cease  my  subscrip- 
tion to-mon  ow ;  so  w^ould.  a  great  many  more. 

5L'36.  What  you  chiefly  complain  of  is,  not  the  existence  of  these  chamber- 
masters,  but  the  condition  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  ? 
Most  decidedly  ;  we  must  have  chamber-masters. 

5237.  They  are  necessary,  you  think  ? 

Certainly.  I  do  not  object  to  men  taking  work  out  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
paying  a  man  having  a  respectable  room  a  respectable  amount  for  his  labour. 

5238.  You  heard  what  the  last  witness  said  about  the  unsanitary  and 
demoralising  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  all  that. 

5239.  In  your  expei  ience,  have  the  circumstances  of  your  trade  become  worse 
in  the  last  few  years  - 

Most  decidedly.  When  T  say  that  I  mean  through  the  cheap  class  of  work ; 
the  work  that  is  mostly  affected  by  the  system  that  we  are  inquiring  into  to- 
day. 

5240.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? 
The  influx  of  foreign  adult  labour. 

5241.  Do  you  consider  that  influx  of  foreign  pauper  labour  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  the  evils  that  are  complained  of? 

It  has  brought  down  the  prices  so  considerably.    You  see  there  is  very  Httle 
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capital  wanted  for  a  man  to  start  as  a  chamber-master  on  his  own  responsibility ; 
all  he  requires,  as  a  rule,  is  a  board  and  a  few  nails,  and  then  he  can  go  out 
and  oppose  everybody  that  has  been  in  it  all  their  lifetime  Some  10  or  12 
years  ago  I  paid  10  s.  and  12  for  making  a  dozen  common  fur  capes,  which  I 
can  to-day  get  done  at  4  5.,  or  at  any  price  I  like  to  offer  for  the  making  of 
them.  Only  this  morning  before  I  came  out  I  had  a  poor  Jew  who  kisstd  my 
hand  when  I  promised  him  some  work  for  next  week. 

.5242.  Is  there  any  combination  amongst  the  workmen  in  your  trade  ? 
I  am  afraid  not. 

5243.  No  association  of  any  kind  r 
I  am  afraid  not. 

5244.  Can  you  suggest  anything  in  the  way  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
now  exist? 

I  suggest  that  the  Sanitary  and  Factory  Acts  be  carried  out  in  a  better  way 
I    then  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

5245.  Can  you  suggest  anything  in  the  way  of  stopping  or  checking  the 
immigration  ? 

I  have  thought  that  matter  over  very  seriously.  You  see  we  are  supposed  to 
be  in  a  free  country;  we  emancipated  the  slaves,  the  black  men;  we  always 
used  to  pride  ourselves  that  when  a  black  man  set  his  foot  upon  English  soil  he 
was  free.    I  do  not  see  how  we  can  stop  the  white  slaves. 

524G.  Then  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  that  way,  you  think  ? 

Yes,  I  think  a  very  great  deal  should  be  done.  Let  us  try  to  stop  the 
persecution  abroad  if  we  possibly  can,  and  you  will  stop  the  sweating  system  ; 
I  you  will  do  more  by  that  means  than  you  will  by  500,000  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
you  never  will  stop  the  sweating  system  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  your 
Lordships  can  introduce. 

5247.  How  about  the  wages  given  by  these  chamber-masters  ;  how  are  the 
men  in  your  trade  paid,  by  piece  work  r 

Some  piece  work,  and  some  week  work. 

5248.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  chamber-masters  make  an  undue 
profit  ? 

Not  at  all ;  they  cannot  get  a  living  themselves  scarcely  now.  There  was  a 
time  when  every  man  could  get  a  living,  and  the  chamber-masters,  or  as  they 
are  called  in  other  trades  sweateis  (a  term  that  I  very  much  object  to  ;  I  do 
not  like  it),  could  get  a  good  living  out  of  it,  tli^  cannot  now. 

5249.  Do  the  chamber-masters  put  the  work  out  from  one  to  the  other;  for 
instance,  you  give  an  order  to  a  chamber-master  to  execute  an  order  for  you, 
does  he  pass  it  on  to  others  r 

No,  he  makes  it  on  his  premises  ;  there  is  no  room  for  him  to  make  a  shiUing 
out  of  it  if  he  gives  it  to  another  man  ;  and  that  trade  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor  Jews,  because  they  can  do  it  for  a  much  less  price  than  what  a 
Christian  chamber-master  could  afford  to  do  it  for. 

5250.  Could  you  give  us  some  more  information  about  the  religious  perse- 
cution that  you  have  spoken  of ;  have  you  ever  seen  any  order  by  which  a  man 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  his  religion  ? 

Not  exactly  that ;  but  I  have  heard  of  trumped-up  charges  made  against  the 
Jews  of  using  Christian  blood  for  Passover,  which  is  a  pack  of  nonsense;  and 
even  in  Russia  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  certain  trades  ;  Jewish  scholars 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  certain  Universities ;  but  Lord  Rothschild  and  Mr. 
Stephany  and  Dr.  Adler  could  give  you  more  information  on  that  subject  than 
I  can. 

5251.  Has  not  that  always  been  so? 

Yes  ;  but  it  is  worse  of  late  years,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  foreigners  come 
here  ;  they  do  not  come  here  of  their  own  free  choice  to  work  from  three  in  the 
I       (50.)  3  T  morning 
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morning  till  six  the  next  morning,  but  because  they  are  persecuted,  and  we 
■will  stop  that  if  we  possibly  can. 

5252.  Is  the  same  thing  complained  of"  in  your  trade  as  in  other  trades,  that 
these  excessive  hours  of  labour  are  exacted  because  orders  are  pur,  out  in  a  very 
capricious  manner  ;  that  no  orders  will  be  given  during  the  first  half  of  the 
week,  and  then  perhaps  an  order  will  be  sent  out,  and  have  to  be  executed  in  a 
short  time  ;  is  that  the  same  in  your  trade  ? 

That  is  not  the  case  in  my  trade.  Then  with  regard  to  registration  ;  every 
workshop  ought  to  be  registered,  and  I  would  have  a  pro  rata  scale  of  regis- 
tration ;  I  mean  that  a  man  who  only  employed  10  hands  or  workpeople, 
should  pay  a  certain  amount  of  registration  fee  ;  a  man  who  employed  20  should 
pay  more  ;  a  man  who  employed  100  more  still ;  and  a  large  mill  or  factory 
owner  who  employed  a  thousand  could  afford  to  pay  still  more  ;  and  with  the 
money  received  for  the  registration  of  these  factories  a  larger  staff  of  sanitary 
and  factory  inspectors  could  be  appointed,  without  touching  the  parochial 
rates. 

5253.  Are  the  goods  you  make  sold  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 
Mostly  in  the  home  trade ;  I  ship  some  abroad. 

5254.  Is  a  great  deal  shipped  abroad  ? 

No,  not  a  great  deal ;  we  cannot  ship  to  a  warm  climate. 

5255.  I  mean  are  you  in  competition  with  foreign  countries  at  all? 

Yes,  a  large  trade  is  done  in  Germany  ;  goods  are  sent  over  ready-made  from 
Germany  to  London  in  furs. 

5256.  If  your  suggestion  were  carried  out  as  regards  sanitation  and  other 
things,  that  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  production  here  r 

That  would  not  matter. 

5257.  You  mean  that  the  competition  abroad  is  not  keen  enough  ? 
No. 

5258.  So  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  this  country  losing  the  trade  ? 
No;  an  English  firm  might  buy  an  article  from  a  foreign  manufacturer; 

when  our  season  comes  we  want  stuff  quickly,  and  if  it  were  ordered  from 
abroad  it  would  take  six  or  eight  weeks  for  delivery,  and  then  the  season  would 
be  over. 

5259.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  on  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  given  before  your  Lordships,  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  it  is  so  much  twaddle. 

5260.  As  regards  the  tailoring  and  the  shoe-making  trade,  the  evils  you 
complain  of  in  your  trade  are  very  much  the  same  as  they  complain  of  there  ? 

I  think  so. 

5261.  There  is  nothing  very  special  in  the  evils  in  your  trade  ? 

No  ;  I  think  the  stale  of  the  labour  market  is  all  round  in  the  same  condition, 
more  especially  in  the  East  End.  The  tailoring  trade  is  carried  on  in  White- 
chapel  and  Spitalfields  especially. 

5262.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  questions  about  those  trades,  but  whether 
you  consider  1  hat,  as  a  general  rule,  the  evils  affecting  these  trades  affect  yours; 
that  there  is  nothing  special  in  yours  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

5263.  Lord  Rothschild.']  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  explaining  to  the 
Committee  how  the  fur  trade  originated  in  this  country  ;  the  majority  of  furs 
that  are  obtained  in  the  world  are  sold  wholesale  here,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

5264.  And  being  sold  wholesale  here,  you  and  tlje  other  fur  manufacturers 
established  yourselves  here,  as  you  have  shown,  buying  furs  in  the  cheapest 
market  ? 

Yes; 
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Yes;  they  are  sold  most  extensively  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
Me.ssrs.  Lampson  and  Company. 

5265.  Lord  MonJcsivell.']  You  say  that  the  chamber-master  does  not  sub- 
contract; tliat,  if  you  give  him  an  order,  he  makes  it  all  on  his  own  premises  ? 

Yes. 

5266.  But  some  of  the  chamber-masters  go  round  to  the  houses  of  various 
poor  people  offering  them  work,  do  they  not  ? 

No;  the  chamber-master  or  sweater  is  the  man  who  goes  to  the  wholebale 
houses  and  takes  the  work  out  from  the  wholesale  houses. 

5267.  But  they  distribute  it  amongst  the  homes  of  the  workers  ? 
The  chamber-master  makes  it  up  on  his  own  premises. 

5268.  I  have  been  to  Whitechapel  and  seen  women  working,  and  they  told 
me  tlic  chamber-master  would  give  them  this  work  in  their  own  homes  ? 

Tliose  women  would  call  for  a  little  out-door  work  from  the  chamber-master, 
but  that  would  be  a  very  small  amount ;  that  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
having  a  large  family  or  young  children,  and,  not  being  able  to  go  out  to  work, 
she  would  take  the  furs  home  to  sew  in  her  own  room,  in  order  to  have  a  little 
income  to  add  to  the  family  earnings. 

5269.  Chah-man.]  Do  you  buy  your  furs  at  the  annual  sale  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  ? 

Sometimes,  and  sometimes  from  the  skin  merchants. 

5270.  And  are  the  prices  of  the  cheaper  kinds  higher  or  lower  than  they 
were  ? 

The  cheaper  kinds  have  gone  up  this  last  year  25  per  cent.  ;  rabbit  skins  have 
gone  up  25  per  cent,  this  last  year. 

5271.  Lord  Clinton.']  With  regard  to  the  remedi^^s  you  propose,  I  did  not 
notice  that  you  said  anything  about  regulating  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour? 

I  am  lather  in  a  difficult  position  about  giving  advice  in  that  matter.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  put  a  stop  to  a  man's  industry.  If  a  man  wants  to  work 
and  has  a  hirge  family  to  support,  can  we  conscientiously  say,  "You  shall  not," 
or  "  You  must  not "  ?  We  can  do  something  to  prevent  him  working  at  all 
hours  of  the  night ;  we  can  make  a  regulation  to  prevent  that. 

5272.  You  would  propose  souie  restriction  ? 
Some  by  all  means. 

5273.  How  far  would  you  restrict  the  hours  ? 

After  11  or  12  at  night  I  would  say  no  workshop  has  a  right  to  be  open  at 
all. 

5274.  Could  you  apply  that  to  all  trades  ? 

Yes.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  man  working  in  his  own  room  for  himself,  T 
would  let  him  work  as  long  as  he  likes.  A  man  may  kill  himself,  he  may 
commit  suicide,  but  he  must  not  commit  homicide. 

5275.  You  would  not  have  those  private  houses  inspected. 
Yes,  the  sanitary  arrangements. 

5276.  And  registered  ? 

Yes,  but  no  limitation  as  to  hours. 

5277.  Earl  of  Derbi/.~\  If  the  hours  in  workshops  were  regulated,  but  the 
work  a  man  did  in  his  own  private  house  was  allowed  to  be  continued  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  would  not  that  give  the  man  who  worked  at  home  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  the  man  who  worked  in  a  workshop  ? 

lie  would  be  working  a  longer  time;  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
working  where  the  other  man  would  not ;  it  might  cause,  certainly,  a  lot  of  men 
to  work  at  home  then  instead  of  going  out.  There  are  all  these  points  to  be 
looked  at ;  there  dve  pros  and  co7is  in  every  question  like  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  ISIDOR  REUBENSON,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows : 

5278.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  furrier? 
Yes. 

5279.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Davis? 
I  have. 

528C".  Do  you  agree  in  the  main  with  what  he  has  stated  r 
In  some  parts  of  it,  not  in  all.  I  disagree  with  him  in  respect  to  the  sweating 
system  carried  on  in  the  East  End.  I  know,  to  my  knowledge,  that  these  men  are 
notpracticallychamber-masterSjbut  simply  masters  that  are  taking  orders  from  the 
same  warehouses  that  we  take  from  in  the  City,  and  they,  instead  of  employing 
English  labourers  or  workmen  that  are  competent  men,  go  to  the  market  (as  the 
reverend  gentleman  mentioned  previously),  and  they  pick  out  foreigners  that 
have  just  come  over,  that  have  practically  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  trade,  and 
they  take  them  into  their  place  and  they  promise  to  give  them  some  work.  Of 
course  men,  as  a  rule,  are  very  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  get  some  shelter,  and 
they  employ  them  all  the  week  ;  first  they  teach  them  the  railing,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  trade  that  does  not  require  much  knowledge ;  you  simply  take  a 
skin  and  stretch  it  and  put  some  nails  on  the  edges  of  the  skin  to  keep  it  firm, 
and  then  you  dry  it ;  after  it  is  dried  the  skin  remains  in  the  same  position  as  it 
is.    Of  course  that  does  not  require  much  knowledge. 

5281.  Do  you  not  put  out  any  work  to  chamber-masters  yourself? 

Yes;  but  the  chamber-masters,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  obliged  to  cut  down 
the  prices  because  the  competition  is  so  great  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  it.  I 
really  think  the  maiket  is  over-flooded :  there  are  too  many  working  men  for 
the  requirem.ents  of  the  trade;  and  if  Mr.  Johnson  comes  to  know  that  Mr. 
Robinson  takes  that  work  for  such-and-such  a  price,  he  will  go  and  say,  that  he 
will  try  and  cut  him  out ;  and  in  order  that  he  should  get  his  work,  he  will 
offer  to  work  at  so  much  less. 

5282.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  competition  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
cause  of  the  evils  that  have  arisen  ? 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  ;  but,  of  course,  the  competition  would  not  have  been 
so  ureat  if  the  sweating  system  had  not  originated  in  the  East  End  first.  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  names ;  I  can  do  so  if  asked.  I  know  a  certain  man  in  a  large 
way  of  business  in  Commercial-street;  he  employs  under  him  I  should  say 
about  100  men  ;  I  do  not  mean  men  entirely,  of  course,  but  male  and  female. 

5283.  One  hundred  hands  ? 

One  hundred  hands ;  and  I  should  say  that,  taking  those  he  has  got  at  the 
present  time  working  at  his  place,  perhaps  he  pays  the  males  from  10  s.  to  12*., 
and  sometimes  15  a  week,  and  the  girls  perhaps  he  will  pay  from  2*.  Qd.  to 
5*.  a  week  ;  and  they  work  sometimes  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  12  o'clock 
at  night.  They  are  there  for  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  months,  until  they  get  a 
little  knowledjje  of  the  business,  and  then  they  leave  him  and  start  on  their  own 
accord,  and  try  to  better  themselves ;  then  they  go  to  take  out  work  from  the 
City  firms  in  the  City. 

5284.  "Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 
In  Carthusian-street,  Aldersgate-street. 

5285.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  City  firms,  manufacturing  firms? 
Wholesale  furriers  in  the  City.    Some  furriers  make  up  stocks  ;  general  trade, 

such  as  fur  trimmings,  and  so  on  ;  and  some  work  on  orders.  For  instance, 
they  make  uj»  samples,  and  they  go  into  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  the 
City  and  they  get  orders,  and  then  they  give  the  skins  to  be  worked  up.  Some 
employ  hands  on  their  own  premises ;  but  what  I  think  is  the  ruination  of  the 
business  is  principally  the  sweating  system  carried  on  in  the  East  End,  because 
each  year  they  teach  so  many  new  people  ;  because  if  a  man  that  comes  over 

goes 
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goes  to  a  place  in  the  East  End  he  will  not  stop  there  very  long,  but  only  about 
five  or  six  months  till  he  learns  the  business  well,  and  then  he  starts  on  his  own 
account. 

5286.  When  you  put  out  your  work  to  one  of  these  chamber-masters  as  they 
are  called,  do  you  exact  any  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  value  of  the  skins  that 
you  give  him  ? 

I      To  a  certain  extent.    You  must  know  the  man  first.    For  instance,  if  Johnson 
!'  comes  in  and  wants  to  take  orders  from  you,  you  ask  him,  "  Who  do  you  work 
for  ? "  He  will  say  that  he  works  for  Mr.  Brown,  say ;  and  we  send  word  to 
Mr.  Brown,  and  ask  him,  "  Do  you  think  the  man  is  trustworthy  ;  do  you  know 
anything  about  him  "  (  Of  course,  if  he  gets  a  good  charaeter,  we  trust  him. 

5287.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  great  deal  of  this  work  should  not  be  done 
by  the  people  in  their  own  homes  ? 

Many  people  can  do  the  business  in  their  homes,  but  a  man  must  be  a 
practical  man  to  do  it. 

5288.  Do  they  do  it  in  their  own  homes  to  a  large  extent  ? 
Yes. 

5289.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  last  witness,  that  the  work  is  generally 
carried  on  by  the  chamber-masters  on  their  own  premises  ? 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  particulars.  There  are  some  chamber-masters 
who  take  out  work  such  as  trimmings ;  the  principal  part  of  that  is  the  cutting 
of  it;  the  chamber- master  cuts  it,  and  they  are  made  up  by  dozens  ;  and  they 
are  given  out  of  doors  to  some  women  who  cannot  come  out  to  work,  and  who 
do  the  work  in  their  own  homes. 

5290.  There  have  always  been  chamber-musters  in  the  trade,  have  there  not  ? 
As  far  as  I  recollect. 

5291.  You  could  not  do  without  them,  could  you  ? 

You  must  have  them  to  a  certain  extent,  I  think  ;  or  else,  instead  of  the 
chamber-masters  keeping  the  hands,  we  would  have  to  keep  all  the  hands  in 
the  City.    For  instance,  a  firm  in  Aldersgate-street  for  its  orders  would  have  to 
'    keep  perhaps  200  or  300  hands  ;  that  would  require  six  times  as  large  ware- 
house rooms. 

5292.  You  could  not  put  out  the  work  direct  to  people  to  do  in  their  homes, 
you  could  not  trust  them  ? 

No,  you  require  somebody  in  whom  you  can  place  confidence ;  you  may  give 
\  out  a  week's  work  coming  to  50      60/.,  or  100/.    What  I  should  suggest  is, 
I  that  the  Workshops  Regulations  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  East-end 
district.    I  know  to  my  knowledge  that  in  this  trade  that  I  know  of  people  are 
working  there  till  12  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  perhaps  all  night  through. 

5293.  You  think  that  the  Factory  Acts  should  be  extended,  in  fact? 
Yes,  that  they  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  EDMUND  HOLLAND  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5294.  Chairman.l  You  are  a  cabinet  maker  and  upholsterer  ? 
Yes. 

.5295.  The  sweating  system  has  been  variously  defined  before  the  CommitteCj, 
but  generally  as  a  system  of  sub-contracting ;  is  tliere  any  sub-contracting  in 
your  business  ? 

Yes. 

5296.  To  a  great  extent? 
Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

(SO.)  3  T  3  5297.  And 
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52g'/.  And  has  it  always  existed  ? 

It  has  always  existed,  but  not  so  badly  as  at  the  present  moment. 

5298.  To  what  do  you  attribute  its  being-  worse  now  ? 

To  ihe  greater  number  of  workers  that  there  are,  certainly,  and  to  the  jobs 
being  given  out  to  sub  contractors,  who  have  no  men  and  no  workshops. 

5299.  It  was  alleged  before  tlie  Committee  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  some 
Government  work,  in  the  Admiralty  I  think  it  was,  that  it  was  given  out  to 
a  man  who  had  no  shop  and  employed  no  labour  himself  at  all  ? 

I  believe  that  is  right ;  I  heard  that  at  the  time. 

5300.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  that  particular  case,  but  do  you  know  of  any 
other  similar  cases  ? 

Yes,  1  do.  There  was  a  table  which  we  used  to  make  for  the  Office  of  Works, 
and  was  used  largely  in  all  the  Government  Offices  ;  it  was  a  wainscot  table, 
five  feet  bv  three  feet  wide  ;  it  cost  us  to  make  61  4  s.  8  d.,  and  we  sold  it  to  the 
Office  of  Works  lor  7  I- 2  s. 

5301.  When  was  this  ? 

About  five  years  ago.  Since  then  that  same  table  has  been  made  in  ash ; 
the  difference  in  the  wood  being  17*.  4  d.  only,  and  I  will  give  you  the  price  of 
that  table.  It  costs  us  absolutely  3  1.  \7  s.  5  d.  to  make,  and  the  Office  of 
Works  pay  for  it  3 18  s.  6  d.  That  table  was  given  to  a  man  who  had  no 
workmen  ;  he  had  no  workshop  ;  he  simply  had  a  little  place  like  a  barn  where 
he  used  to  keep  his  stock ;  and  he  got  those  tables  made  out  somewhere,  I  do 
not  know  where.  The  wages  that  we  used  to  pay  on  them  were  1  /.  16*.  2  d., 
and  I  took  eight  of  them  the  other  day  as  a  trial  in  my  shop  to  see  if  I  could 
possibly  do  them.  A  man  took  them  at  pitce-work  at  1  /.  3  s.,  and  1,  as  you  see, 
made  1  *.  Id.  on  each  table  for  the  firm. 

5302.  You  do  not  know  where  the  order  was  executed  ? 

I  know  where  it  was  given;  it  was  given  to  a  little  man  in  Stanhope-street, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  I  was  told  that  the  tables  were  there;  and  why  I 
am  so  certain  about  it  is  that  I  went  up  and  saw  them  there;  and  Mr.  Small, 
one  of  the  Post  Office  officials,  came  down  to  me  and  said  that  he  liked  the 
price  but  he  did  not  like  the  work,  and  would  I  try  what  I  could  do  with  eight 
of  them  ;  and  that  is  why  I  took  the  eight,  and  I  put  them  up  at  a  cost  of 
3  I.  17  s.  5  d.,  and  I  got  paid  3  /.  18  s.  6  d.  for  them. 

5303.  How  has  the  price  become  so  much  less  ? 
Because  it  has  all  been  sweated  down. 

5304.  Has  not  the  cost  of  the  material  very  much  diminished  ? 

The  difference  of  the  materials  in  that  table  was  \  I.  2  s.  10  d.,  the  ditference 
of  the  wood  being  17  *•  4  d.,  and  they  had  no  castors  on  them,  which  makes  a 
further  difference  of  5  *.  6  d. 

5305.  When  yon  say  that  tiiey  have  been  so  much  "  sweated  down,"  what  do 
you  mean  exactly  ? 

Simply  that  they  have  been  given  to  men  who  have  no  workmen,  and  they 
have  been  sub-let  again. 

5306.  The  result  of  that  being  that  the  Government  get  these  articles 
cheaper  ? 

Considerably  cheaper. 

5307.  And  are  they  as  good  as  the  articles  they  had  before? 

No,  certainly  not  so  good.    There  are  chairs  in  the  Treasury  which  I  saw 
yesterday  which  bear  the  stamp  of  William  IV.  on  them ;  you  will  not  find  ; 
chairs  stand  like  tliat  now. 

5308.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  : 
Yes.    There  was  a  telegraph  birch  chair  which  we  used  to  make  hundreds 

of  for  the  telegraph  branch  of  the  General  Post  Office.    The  cost  of  those  was 
18  *.  4  d.,  and  we  sold  them  to  the  Post  Office  for  20  s.  6  d.    The  wages  we  paid  i 
the  men  to  make  these  chairs  were  85.  a  chair.    Last  year  there  was  an  esti-  ' 

mate 
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mate  out  for  the  same  chairs,  and  I  was  told  hy  tlie  Office  that  they  would  have 
to  be  considerably  cut  down.  I  went  to  our  workmen  and  told  them  what  had 
been  told  me,  and  the  m.en  put  their  wages,  instead  of  8*.,  down  to  ^  s.  ;  they 
ofi'ered  to  do  them  for  3  .y.  a  chair.  They  cost  me  10  5. ;  I  put  an  estimate  in 
I  for  those  chairs  for  \Qs.  9d.,  and  the  tender  was  not  accepted  because  there 
was  a  lower  one. 

5309.  You  say  the  men  put  their  wages  down  from  85.  to  3*.  ? 

Yes.  I  promised  to  do  a  certain  part  by  machinei-y,  to  shape  the  seat  by 
machinery  ;  but  even  the  machine  and  the  men's  wages,  the  two  costs  combined, 
did  not  come  to  the  same  amount  as  the  wages  alone  did  before. 

5310.  You  used  the  same  material  in  making  this  article  as  formerly? 

Yes;  I  reduced  the  price  of  the  wood  from  3*.  10  c/.  to  2  s,  6  d.,  using  the  same 
i  wood. 

531 1 .  Do  you  mean  that  it  cost  you  less  when  you  say  you  "  reduced  "  it  ? 
No  ;  1  simply  put  it  down  at  considerably  less  than  we  had  been  putting  it 

down  at  before.  I  wanted  to  get  the  job  for  the  men  ;  there  were  200  of  the 
chairs  to  be  supplied,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  job. 

I     5312.  Can  you  give  us  the  relative  proportion  of  the  material  and  the  work 
in  these  things? 

In  the  old  price  the  wages  were  8^.  ;  in  the  new  they  were  3*.  ;  the  wood 
was  3*.  \0  d.  in  the  old,  and  in  the  new  one  (which  was  not  accepted)  it  was 
2$.  6d.;  in  the  old  one,  the  sawing  (the  machinery,  we  will  say)  was  9  d.,  and 
in  the  new  one,  2s.7^d.  I  paid  for  polishing,  at  ihe  old  price,  I  s.  4  d. ;  I 
paid  9  r/.  under  the  new  price  ;  and  then  there  is  the  matter  of  machine  and 
shaping  in  the  old  one,  which  came  to  Is.  9  d.,  and  sundries,  such  as  glue 
glass-paper,  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  and  so  forth,  which  came  to  1  s., 
and  I  reduced  the  sundries  in  the  last  one  to  1,^  d.  Of  course  I  had  to  bear  the 
loss  of  that ;  it  was  no  loss  on  any  of  the  men. 

.')3i3.  You  do  not  know  what  the  price  was  of  the  tender  that  was  accepted  ? 
No,  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  1  know  I  was  not  lowest  or  I  should  have  got  it. 

5314.  Do  you  suppose  if  you  had  chosen  to  make  a  lower  tender  and  put  it 
out  you  could  have  got  the  article  made  r 

Yes,  I  con  1(1  have  got  it  made. 

5315.  And  as  well  made  ? 

No,  certainly  not ;  nothing  like  it. 

5316.  The  workmanship  would  not  have  been  so  good,  I  understand  you? 
Certainly  not. 

5317.  Your  contention  would  be  that  the  Government  get  an  inferior  article? 
Certainly.    You  do  not  think  they  get  the  same  article  when  they  pay  385. 

as  when  they  pay  23  s.  I  will  show  you  an  instance  in  this  room  to  which 
those  figures  apply.  Take  these  stuffed  back  chairs  ;  we  used  to  get  paid 
1  /.  ISs.  for  re-stuffing  and  re-covering  those,  and  now  the  price  is  cut  down  to 
23  5.  You  do  not  imagine  that  the  Government  get  the  same  thing;  I  know 
they  do  not. 

5318.  Do  you  put  out  any  work  ? 
No,  we  do  all  our  work  at  the  place. 

5319.  On  your  own  premises  r 

On  our  own  premises,  in  our  factory.  We  used  to  pay  a  man  for  doing  one 
of  these  chairs,  5  s.  9  d.,  now  we  only  pay  him  4  s.  3  d.  ;  the  woman's  work  on 
it  we  used  to  pay  her  1  s.  for,  now  6  d. ;  the  leather  used  to  cost  us  12  5.,  now  it 
costs  us  7  s.  6  d.  ;  stamping  Crown,  &c.  on  the  back  used  to  cost  2*.,  now  it  is 
cut  down  to  1  5.  ;  formerly  there  were  heavy  brass  rails  put  on  which  cost  3  s., 
now  the  rails  are  of  inferior  quality  and  cost  1  s.  8d. ;  then  the  wool  and  the 
buttons  in  the  seats  used  to  cost  8  d.,  they  are  knocked  down  now  to  6  d.  Then 
it  was  an  understood  thing  that  we  were  always  to  put  haif-a-pound  of  hair  in 
It ;  we  used  the  best  hair  which  costs  about  2  s.  per  pound,  that  was  1  s.  for  the 
half  pound,  now  six-pennyworth  of  hair  is  put  into  each  chair. 

(50.)  3  T  4  5320.  That 
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5320.  That  is  not  real  hair  at  all,  T  suppose ;  is  it  real  hair  ? 

Yes,  it  is  good  hair.  Then  we  used  to  put  three  yards  of  gimp  on  them  at 
10  d.  per  yard,  that  would  be  2  5.  6d.;  now  we  have  ro  put  a  banding  and 
gauze  on,  which  amounts  to  1  s.  That  chair  used  to  cost  us  altogether 
34  s.  8  d.,  and  we  used  to  charge  it  to  the  Office  of  Works  at  38*. ;  now  the 
price  it  costs  us  is  1  /.  0^.  1  d.,  and  we  charge  the  Office  of  Works  23*.  That 
is  the  House  of  Lords'  pattern  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  green  leather. 
And  these  chairs  (pointing  to  another  chair)  are  equally  knocked  down  in  the 
same  way.  We  used  to  get  18^.  ibr  stuffing  a  chair  like  that ;  now  14  s.  6d.; 
it  costs  us  13  5. 

5321.  How  long  has  this  sub-contracting  existed  in  your  trade  ? 
I  suppose  it  has  gone  on  to  any  great  extent  for  about  five  years. 

5322.  Is  it  due  to  the  desire  to  get  things  cheap  ? 

1  think  that  is  the  cause,  the  desire  to  get  things  cheap  ;  and  that  has  spread 
to  the  Office  of  Works,  no  doubt  about  it. 

5323.  The  Office  of  Works  naturally  tries  to  get  articles  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  ? 

Yes  ;  but  it  does  not  get  them  as  good 

5324.  You  mean  that  in  reality  they  are  not  cheaper  ? 

Take  these  skins  in  these  chairs  ;  when  we  used  to  have  the  high  price  for 
them  we  had  to  pay  12s.  for  the  skins;  they  were  real  moroccos,  properly 
tanned  and  properly  cured ;  now  the  morocco  leather  which  the  Government 
get  is  what  is  called  German  morocco ;  they  are  tanned  by  acids,  and  do  not 
stand  half  the  time. 

5325.  But  before  the  sub-contracting  arose  I  suppose  there  might  have  been 
considerable  competition  ? 

There  used  to  be  very  considerable  competition.  We  furnished  a  number  of 
offices  some  years  ago,  and  we  were  put  into  competition  with  three  people 
then. 

5326.  But  the  competition  was  not  so  severe  as  to  result  in  the  employment 
of  this  inferior  material? 

No,  it  was  not  ;  the  materials  were  good ;  no  inferior  materials  used  to  be 
used.  I  can  remember  the  time,  when  I  went  first  into  business,  when  nobody 
in  the  West  End  thought  of  using  any  infei'ior  materials. 

5327.  You  mean  that  the  large  houses  in  those  days  would  not  have  used 
inferior  materials  ;  they  would  either  take  an  order  at  the  price  at  which  they 
could  have  taken  it  using  good  material,  or  they  would  not  take  it  at  all  ? 

Yes. 

5328.  But  now  under  sub-contracting  orders  will  be  executed,  using  a  very 
inferior  material,  and  at  a  very  low  price  ? 

Yes  ;  if  you  want  to  keep  your  place  going  you  must  take  everything  you  can 
get ;  that  is  what  the  English  of  it  is. 

5329.  Earl  of  Derhi/.']  I  understand  your  complaint  to  be  that  the  work  is 
worse  done,  because  the  public  insists  on  cheapness? 

It  is  so. 

5330.  But  I  do  not  understand  what  is  the  connection  between  that  and  the 
practice  of  sub-letting  ;  perhaps  you  will  explain  it  ? 

If  you  sub-let  a  thing  you  can  get  your  work  much  cheaper  done  than  in  your 
own  place. 

5331.  But  if  you  sub-let  a  thing,  I  presume  one  additional  person  has  to  get 
a  profit  out  of  it  ? 

Yes. 

5332.  You  must  get  your  profit,  and  the  person  to  whom  yon  sub-let,  he 
must  get  his,  and  the  workman  has  to  be  paid  ? 

But  that  tends  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  workmen  very  considerably. 

sm-  But 
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5333.  But  how  has  that  sub-letting  ari^^en,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
cheapness;  I  do  not  see  the  connection  hetween  the  two  things? 

If  you  go  into  the  Easr  End  of  London,  among  the  cabinet  makers,  there  you 
will  find  (I  do  not  know  how  on  earth  they  doit)  things  are  there  which  I  couid 
net  produce  for  the  price  in  the  West  End.  Now,  as  an  example  that  I  can  give 
you,  I  have  got  a  dinner-waggon  in  my  own  place,  that  I  boULiht  the  other  day 
for  2  /.  12  s.  6  (■/.,  I  cannot  make  it  in  my  own  place  under  about  '6l.  d:S. 

5334.  Ckairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  identic;;!  with  what  you  make  r 
No. 

5335-  ^"-^^1      Dcrbi/.']  It  is  inferior  in  quality  : 

It  is  inferior  in  (luality,  and  it  suits  the  public  at  the  present  time. 

5336.  Then  as  I  understand  you,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  respectable  firms 
would  not  have  undertaken  to  produce  these  cheap  articles  of  inferior  quality  ; 
but  that  where  the  public  require  such  articles  from  them,  they  find  it  more 
convenient  to  buy  them,  as  they  can,  from  per-ons  who  have  no  such  scruples  ? 

That  is  so. 

5337.  Lord  Clinton.^  Did  sou  make  these  chairs  in  this  Committee-room? 
i  could  tell  you  if  I  had  them  ripped  open. 

.'i338.  You  do  not  know  how  they  have  been  made  ? 

My  firm  and  Gillows  bad  the  contracts  of  furnishing  the  Houses  when  the 
Houses  were  built. 

5930.  Where  would  the  inferiority  show  itself  first  ? 
In  the  leather. 

5340.  Will  it  require  stuffing  again  sooner? 

Cei  iainly,  the  leather  will  not  wear  as  long,  as,  instead  of  being  properly 
tanned,  and  properly  finished,  the  leather  is  tanned  by  acids,  and  they  go  in 
the  trade  by  the  names  of  German  moroccos. 

5341.  Are  these  chairs  properly  put  together  ? 
Yes,  they  are. 

5342.  They  are  firm  ? 
Yes. 

5343.  But  the  inferiority  will  show  itself  sooner  in  the  leather,  and  th? 
stuffing. 

Yes. 

5344.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Is  it  not  almost  impossible  to  get  leather 
tanned  in  the  old  way  ? 

No,  I  could  get  sound  skins  to-morrow  if  I  wanted. 

5345.  Tanned  in  the  old  way  ? 
Yes,  tanned  in  the  old  way. 

534.6.  Lord  Mon/cswelL]  And  is  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  extra  money  for 
that  r 

Certainly. 

5347.  Chairman  ]  Have  you  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ?  . 
No,  I  have  not. 

5348.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  desire  to  make? 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  mention,  though  perhaps  it  hardly  bears 
on  the  sweating  system.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  do  not  think  the  public 
offices  ought  to  be  furnished  with  furniture  which  they  have  got  from  abroad. 
The  bent  wood  chairs,  such  as  we  get  from  Austria  for  instance,  are  ordered 
direct  by  the  Office  of  Works  from  the  maker  in  Austria  ;  nobody  else  get-  a 
penny  out  of  them.  I  do  not  blame  the  Government  for  that;  buit  I  think  that 
in  a  place  like  this,  made  with  public  money,  if  they  do  want  to  furnish  it,  they 
ought  to  do  it  with  furniture  made  by  the  British  workman. 
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5349  Then  those  chairs  are  not  made  here  ? 

We  have  not  the  wood;  we  require  long  straight  pieces  to  do  it.  When  you 
buy  a  chair  i-jv  7  s.  6  d.  it  is  what  you  call  rubbish  after  all ;  it  goes  to  pieces 
ill  two  or  three  years. 

5350.  Foreign  furniture  competes  with  English-made  furniture? 

Yes,  foreign  furniture  of  all  kinds  competes  very  much  with  English 
furniture. 

5351.  Lord  Clinton.']  Where  is  the  bent  wood  chair  used  ? 

There  are  si'me  in  this  building- ;  I  cannot  tell  you  where ;  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  Government  offices. 

5352.  Are  they  wooden  chairs  without  any  stuffing  r 

Yes,  some:  of  them  have  a  cane  seat  and  some  a  wooden  seat;  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Civil  servants  complain  very  bitterly  about  this  ;  that  they  used 
to  ha\e  proper  chairs  to  sit  on,  and  now  they  do  not. 

5353.  Cha/rman.~\  May  I  ask  how  you  arrange  the  price  you  pay  your  men; 
what  you  used  to  pay  8  s.  for,  you  said  just  now  you  got  down  to  3  5,;  how  is 
the  price  arranged  ? 

I  got  the  chair  in  a  shop  x'.nd  sent  my  pattern,  and  I  went  down  and  saw  the 
men,  and  1  told  them  that  I  must  make  them  very  considerably  cheaper  ;  I 
said,  "  If  you  can  make  them,  I  will  put  them  in  at  such  price  that  we  can  get 
the  order,"  and  they  took  their  money  down  from  8*.  to  3*.,  and  it  cut  my 
profit  down  from  I  s.  6  d.  to  a  Id. 

5354.  In  your  ordinary  business.  I  mean  how  do  you  arrange  the  price  that 
you  pay  your  men  ? 

We  work  by  the  piece  ;  we  have  a  regular  list. 

5355.  How  do  you  mean  "a  regular  list  "  ? 

If  I  wanted  to  ha\'e  that  chair  {jjointing  to  a  chair),  we  have  all  the  moulds 
of  that  choir  in  our  shop,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  men  get  so 
much  foi-  making  it ;  if  1  want  that  chair  {pointing  to  another)  made,  I  have  the 
molds  in  the  shop  still,  and  the  men  get  so  much. 

5356.  You  have  a  price  for  every  descriprion  of  chair,  in  short  : 
Yes,  and  for  every  ])attern,  and  the  men  know  it. 

5357.  That  is  generally  understood,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  an 
arrangement  or  bargain  with  a  man? 

No,  except  in  regard  to  these  special  things  where  we  have  to  lower  the  price 
as  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS 

Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  of  Onsloav. 

Viscount  GoKDON  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 

Lord  Clixton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunr.a 


>RESENT: 

Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraveii  and 
Mouiit-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

N  AND  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  LIONEL  LINDO  ALEXANDER,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined  as  foilovvs  : 

5358.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  honorary  Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  r 

I  am. 

5359.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Stephany  in  giving-  evidence 
explained  to  the  Committee  tlie  general  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  and  its  method  of  working  ;  are  you  acquainted  with  the  evidence  he 
gave  on  that  subject  ? 

I  am  ;  I  have  read  it  through, 

5360.  And  do  you  agree  generally  with  the  statements  he  then  made  ? 
i  thinic  I  may  say  in  their  entirety  I  do. 

5361.  You  ;a\'  connected  also  with  the  Jewish  Working:  Men's  Club? 

1  have  been  intimately  cuunectt  d  with  that  institution  for  many  yeais  past. 

5362.  Is  it  any  way  connected  with  the  I^oard  of  Guardians  ? 
Not  in  any  way.    It  is  a  self-supporting  institution. 

.5363.  And  you  are  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition 
oi  the  Jewish  population  in  London,  and  especially  in  the  East  End  ? 
1  am. 

5364.  And  your  evidence  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  condition  of  t'.e 
Jewish  population? 

Preci-ely.  I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  which  I  have  here,  perhaps  you 
would  permit  me  to  say;  and  perhaps  it  might  save  the  time  of  the  Committee 
if  I  were  permitted  to  read  as  much  of  it  as  you  would  allow.  1  have  taken 
very  gn  at  pains  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  drawing  it  up,  in  order  to  keep 
well  within  what  I  believe  to  be  the  confines  of  tliis  inquiry ;  and  if  I  am  per- 
mitted 1  will  read  it.  I  have  drawn  itupuiyself  absolutely  without  consultation 
with  anybody  else,  and  therefore  it  is  purely  and  solely  my  own  evidence;  noi 
have  I  even  show  n  it  to  anybody  else.  I  think  it  would  be  perhaps  a  con- 
venient way,  if  your  Lordships  desire  it,  that  1  should  read  this  and  that  you 
should  stop  me  where  you  desire  to  do  so,  to  que-tion  me  on  any  points  that 
may  arise. 

5365.  Chairman.]  Will  you  give  us  the  statement  you  have  prepared  ? 

The  first  few  lines  will  be  siniplv  an  answer  to  the  questions  you  have  just 
(50,)  "3  u  2  put 
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put  to  me,  but  I  will  read  tliem  again  if  you  will  permit.  I  li;t\e  for  many 
years  past  been  brought  very  much  in  contact  Avith  vvorkpeopk'  at  the  East  End 
of  London.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  classes 
k?iown  as  sweaters,  and  sweatees  respectively,  having  learnt  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  former  class  in  my  capacity  of  one  of  the  Ibremost  administrators  of 
the  Jewish  Working  Men's  Club,  through  which  thousands  of  workpeople  have 
passed  duiin2;my  connection  therewith;  and  1  have  had  an  extraordinary  op|)or- 
lunity  of  ascert  aning  the  state  of  the  latter  class,  the  sweaters,  in  my  official 
capacity  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jewii-h  poor.  My  experience  has  naturally  been  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  these  classes  within  the  Jewish  community,  and.  my 
evidence,  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  reference  only  within  that  sphere. 
It  is  with  the  clothing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  cabinet  making  trades 
that  I  desire  my  remarks  to  be  connected.  What  is  called  the  sweating 
system  1  conceive  to  consist  of  an  organised  method  by  which  the  vendor 
of  goods,  in  lieu  of  himself  being  the  manufacturer,  obtains  their  produc- 
tion by  contracting  with  middlemen  or  sweaters  for  their  sui)ply,  the  material 
upon  which  to  work  being  found  generally  by  the  vendor,  but  sometimes  by 
the  sweater.  The  latter  in  turn  engages  the  labour  on  as  advantageous 
terms  as  possilile  to  himf-elf.  The  de  velopment  of  this  system  of  production 
has  caused  to  grow  up  a  far  greater  sub-divi-ion  of  labour  than  previously 
existed  ;  so  that  in  some  trades  it  is  rather  exceptional  to  find  a  man  or  woman 
competent  to  j)roduce  an  article  complete  from  the  raw  material,  the  ride  being 
to  concentrate  individuals  on  separate  portions  of  the  work.  I  believe  this 
system,  which  apparently  is  not  different  from  that  employed  in  the  production 
of  a  steam  engine,  or  a  bank  note,  or  thousands  of  other  articles,  to  be  conducive 
to  cheap  production,  as  requiring  the  emjJoyment  of  workpeople  of  less 
intelligence,  and  likewise  to  tend  to  quicken  production.  A  double  economy 
is  thus,  I  think,  effected.  Comparing  the  conditions  of  those  working  in  mer- 
chants' factories  and  those  working  in  the  sweaters'  workshops,  1  have  been 
unable  to  note  any  marked  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly helieve  that  the  general  condition  of  the  sweater  resembles  far  more 
that  of  the  fcreman  of  the  factory  than  the  position  of  middleman,  as 
understood  in  general  commerce.  The  sweater,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  is 
the  one  man  in  the  workshop  who  can  and  does  perform  each  and  every  branch 
of  the  trade ;  and  he,  in  his  dual  capacity  of  supervisor  and  woi  kman,  does 
work  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hard  as  those  whom  he  employs.  The  wages  of 
the  workpeople  diifei-  little  as  between  merchant's  factory  and  sweater's 
workshop,  and  the  earnings  from  daily  engagements  and  piece-work  respec- 
tively are  very  much  the  same.  There  is  an  inclination  to  apply  the  term 
"  skilled  labour  "  only  to  those  vvorkers  who  are  competent  to  perform  several 
portions  of  the  entire  work  :  this  I  deem  to  be  unfair,  as  the  concentration 
on  a  particular  portion  appears  to  me  to  provide  hands  for  that  pai  ticular 
portion,  even  more  technically  skilled  than  when  the  efforts  of  the  workers  are 
spread  over  the  accomplishment  of  numerous  portions  ;  and  recognition  of  skill 
is  decidedly  to  be  found  in  the  regulaticm  of  wages  for  piecework,  wherein  the 
ability  of  good  production  is  the  guide  which  fixes  the  remuneration.  The 
range  of  wages  (without  giving,  what  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving,  my  know- 
ledge not  having  heen  sufficient,  the  average)  I  take  to  be  as  follo\\  s :  For  men, 
a  few  who  are  very  green  at  the  trades,  2  6  d.  per  day,  but  the  general  wage 
is  from  4  s.  to  10  s.  6  cl.  per  day.  For  women,  from  very  small  amounts  up  to 
15*.  a  week,  and  for  girls  (which  is  unskilled  labour)  about  up  to  7  s.,  or  even 
in  some  cases  up  to  10*.  per  week.  The  hours  of  labour  I  beUeve  to  be  on  an 
average  12  to  14  per  day.  I  believe  the  average  days  throughout  the  year  which 
an  ordinary  workman  is  engaged  would  be  2$  days  in  the  week,  but  the  better  class 
of  workmen  would  probably  be  engaged  four  days  a  week  all  the  year  round  on 
an  average.  Tea  and  colfee  is  given  by  the  sweaters  for  breakfast  and  tea.  I 
observ  e  an  economy  of  time,  and  a  considerable  lessening  of  exeition,  to  those 
who  work  lor  sweatei  s,  in  consequence  of  the  sweaters' workshops  being  generally 
much  nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  workpeople  than  are  the  factories  of  the 
merchants.    I  believe  the  sweater,  or  middleman,  to  be  an  essential  personage 
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in  the  economy  of  production  of  garments  in  particular.  The  merchant  tailor 
has  not  always  alike  the  trade  sufficient  to  keep  on  in  a  factory  of  his  own  po 
many  hands  as  he  frequently  can  well  employ  in  times  of  p;es>iire,  and  accord- 
ingly cannot  afford  to  provide  very  extensive  premises  to  be  kept  up  at  all  times 
independei)tly  of  whether  he  is  employing  workpeople  to  occuy^y  them.  And, 
again,  inasmuch  as  slackness  in  trade  to  one  merchant  may  simply  mean  that  a 
corresponding  briskness  is  attending  Ids  competitor,  who  has  been  more  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  business  for  which  they  both  contended,  the  sweater  is 
ecjually  useful  to  either,  being-  able  to  contract  with  whichever  happens  at  the 
time  to  have  orders  at  his  disposal.  Amongst  the  Jews,  dome  stic  workshops 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  Jews  more  generally  work  in  the  work- 

j   shops  provided  by  the  sweaters.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 

i  labour  into  the  cloihiug  and  boot  trades  iias  caused  the  output  of  work  which 
the  British-born  would  scarcely  have  produced,  and  that,  therefore,  an  industry 
has  l)een  nursed  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  existent  here,  at  least  in 
anything  like  the  same  proi)ortions,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  imply  that 
the  Avork  produced  by  the  foreigners  is  of  an  undesirable  description,  and  not 
worthy  of  the  linglishman's  toil,  but  siuiply  that,  with  a  disposition  to  be  content 
with  a  lower  Wcige,  the  foreigners  have  been  enabled  to  give  their  services  at  a 
rate  which  has  permitted  the  building  up  of  the  cheap  boot  and  clothing  trades 
nO'V  carried  on  in  London  in  such  gigantic  proportions.  The  sobriety  of  the 
foreigners,  that  is  to  say,  the  Jewish  immigrant  foreigner,  is,  I  think,  the  chief 
cause  of  his  willingness  and  ability  to  accept  lower  wages,  and  thereon  to  obtain 
no  less  comfort  tl  an  the  Englishman  procures  at  a  ureater  outlay.  The  foreign 
Jewish  immiiirant  is  extremely  thrifty,  and  ver_y  industrious.  I  believe  that  the 
cheap  production  lias  indirectly  benefited  the  working  classes,  by  placing  within 
their  leiich  articles  the  purchase  of  which  by  them  was  prohibited  formerly  by 
the  high(  r  prices;  and  when  viewing  that  the  raw  material  which 
is  worked  upon  is  of  English  manufacture,  and  therefore  a  means  of 
large  employment  of  labour,  and  that  the  wages  (and  those  of  the  East 
End  tailors  alone  are  estimated  by  Air.  Eakenjan  as  1,000,000/.  per 
annum)  are  spent  here,  it  seems  essential  to  use  every  effort  to  presei  ve  the 
industry  here,  and  not  by  any  artificial  regulations  to  risk  driving  it  abroad. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  Blue  Book  on  "  The  Condition  of  the  Working 
Classes,"  presented  to  the  House  (jf  Commons  last  year,  wherein  may  be  found 
that  a  thorough  search  in  four  typical  parishes  elicited  the  fact,  that  in  those 
parishes  only  16  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in  the  boot  trade  were  foreigners; 
in  the  tailoring  trade  it  was  very  much  more  ;  but  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
estimate  that  the  Jewish  woikpeople  number  anything  like  the  enormous  pro- 
portion in  this  trade  that  is  sometimes  assumed.  The  foreign  Jews  work  chiefly, 
and  even  almost  exclusively,  at  the  coat-makmg,  and  they  do  form  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  coatmakers  in  the  East  End ;  but  when  the  general  survey  is 
taken  throughout  the  metropolis,  it  must  he  found  that  the  proportion  of  Jews 
amongst  the  foreigners  so  employed  is  considerably  reduced;  and  still  less 
would  their  numbers  appear  when  comparing  their  numbers  with  the  whole 
body  of  foreign  workers  in  the  entire  tailoring  trade,  that  is,  including  the 
trousers  and  waistcoats  departments,  in  which  so  few  Jews  are  employed.  In 
contradiction  to  the  often-asserted  grievance,  that  foreigners  easily  displace 
English  workmen,  1  would  simply  point  to  the  statement,  in  the  before-men- 
tioned Blue  Book,  to  the  effect,  that  whereas  66  per  cent,  of  the  natives  were  in 

i  regular  work,  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  foreigners  were  so.  Ti?ere  are  very  few 
Jews  employed  in  the  upholstery  business.  Tiie  contract  system  has,  of  course 
in  its  growth,  had  the  efi'ect  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed 
directl}^  by  the  merchant ;  but  this  is  amply  compensated  for  by  their  employ- 
ment now  by  the  sweater.  T  do  not  believe  that  the  consumer  would  be  willing 
to  be  brought  in  closer  contact  with  the  actual  manufacturer.  For  instance,  in 
the  cabinet-making  trade,  1  believe  that  the  purchaser  desires  to  have,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for,  the  responsibility  of  guarantee  which  naturally  attaches  to 
the  purveyor,  who  is  in  this  case  really  the  middleman.    The  long  hours  of 

jj    labour  on  a  few  days  in  the  week,  both  in  the  merchants'  factories  and  in  the 
sweaters'  workshops,  attended  as  they  are  with  comparative  idleness  on  the 
(50.)  3  u  3  other 
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other  (lays  of  the  week,  can  only  witii  difficulty,  and  perhaps  even  only  with 
(Ir.nger  to  the  trade,  1  think,  be  adjusted.  'Ihe  high  pressure  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  this  is  simply  the  result  of  public  demand.  The  orders 
appear  to  be  given  to  the  sweaters  without  any  undue  delay,  and  quickness  of 
produciio'!,  as  deu)andc(l  of  them,  is  no  special  choice  of  the  merchant  tailor, 
but  >im})ly  a  reflex  of  the  demand  made  upon  him  for  home  consumption,  or  in 
consf  quence  of  the  sadings  of  vessels  which  are  to  carry  the  articles  destined 
for  exj-oriation.  it  seems  probable  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labour  by  insisting  ujion  a  maxinmn)  per  day,  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
sup])iying  work  to  the  workers  for  shorter  hours  and  tor  more  (hiys  in  the 
week,  but  would,  on  the  other  hand,  lather  create  a  greater  demand  for  hands 
on  those  days  of  high  pressure,  and  thus  ratlur  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
persoris  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  thus  perhaps  further  reduce  the  avei  age  wajj;e 
to  be  earned  by  each.  Some  exaggerated  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the 
numbei  s  relieved  by  my  Board  of  Guardians  of  those  in  the  tailoring  and  lioot- 
making  (radt  s ;  1  should  therefore  like  to  give  the  figures  for  the  last  three 
years.  They  are  these:  the  boot  and  slioemakers  in  188/,  258  ;  in  1886,  276; 
in  1885,  230.  Tailors  in  1887,  692;  in  1886,939;  in  1885,64?.  Cabinet 
makers  in  1887,  2/  ;  in  J886,  34;  in  1885,  25.  The  year  1886  was  quite 
abnormal,  in  conse(]uence  of  the  distribution  by  us  on  behalf  of  the  Mansion 
House  Unemph^ycd  Fund. 

536().  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Does  that  include  all  that  you  relieved  ;  do  those 
classes,  added  together,  make  the  total  residt  r 

All  that  we  relieved  in  the  form  of  actual  gifts ;  it  does  not  include  those 
to  whom  we  made  loans  in  the  loan  department,  but  all  the  ordinary  relief  in 
money  or  kind. 

5367.  Were  there  none  who  knew  no  trade  at  all  ? 

Yes,  but  I  am  now  simply  alluding  to  those  particular  trades  to  which  my 
remarks  chiefly  refer. 

.5368.  Chairman.']  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  figures  of  the  loans 
granted  also  ? 

I  am  not  in  a  position  now  to  give  you  the  tiades  of  those  to  whom  loans 
were  granted  ;  I  could  su])ply  it,  but  I  have  not  it  here. 

53^'9-  What  I  mean  is  this:  I  presume  that  you  advance  money  by  way  of 
leans  also  to  n;eu.bers  of  these  three  trades  .- 

1  should  say,  without  reference,  not  to  a  single  worker  in  these  trades.  1 
should  say  to  people  e  ngaged  in  these  trades,  l>ut  only  to  those  carrying  on 
businesses  on  their  own  acc<  unt.  We  seldom  or  never  advance  money  to  the 
workers  in  trades  by  way  of  loan,  because  they  have  not  the  necessity  for  it. 
A  man  wiio  u quires  some  littie  capital  lor  canying  on  a  business  on  his  own 
account  would  take  a  loan,  or  be  allowed  a  loan,  Irom  our  Board,  but  not  a 
journeyuian  worker. 

5370.  These  figures  do  nut  include  all  the  relief  given  by  your  board  of 
guardians  r 

All  ordinary  relief  lo  the  workers  in  those  particular  trades. 
537  i .  But  not  beyond  that  ? 

Mot  beyond  that.  I  can  give  all  the  other  trades  if  required  ;  I  picked  out 
these  three  as  being  the  three  highest. 

5372.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  You  said  that  these  were  the  people  whom  you 
relieved  by  donations  ? 

Yes,  absolute  gifts. 

5373.  But  yon  mentioned  gifts  in  kind  ;  does  that  mean  clothing? 

No  ;  tickets  for  food.  In  1887  the  692  cases  of  tailors  just  mentioned  only 
form-ed  21  per  cent,  of  our  ordinary  cases,  and  the  258  bootmakers  only  8  per 
cent,  of  our  ordinary  cases,  which  i)ercentage  would  be  very  considerably 
reduced  if  calculated  as  part  ol'  the  entire  relief,  namely,  including  that  for 
special  industiial  purposes,  or  as  loans,  &c.    It  is  a  very  usual  eraph.yment  for 
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Jews  to  be  what  is  termed  huwkeis  of  cheap  furniture.  These  articles  they 
niiike  themselves,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  persons  employeil  by  them, 
and  thi'ii  offer  them  for  sale  to  those  who  act.  as  vendors  to  the  public.  I  take 
it  Lhar  the.se  articles,  ])roduced  at  the  risk  of  non  sale,  and  not  by  contract  or 
by  order,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  produced  under  what  is  styled  the  sweating 
system.  It  has  been  stated  as  an  opinion  that  moi'al  degradation  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  low  wa-^es  wiiich  are  the  limit  which  Jewish  girls  can  earn; 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  social  evil  has  of  late  years  been  much  on  the 
increase  among>t  this  class.  I  personally  am  utterly  unable  to  trace  that  such 
has  been  the  ca^e.  The  Jewish  Workinu-  Men's  Club  is  a  mixed  club,  and  I 
have  careful Iv  watched  the  status  of  hundreds  of  work-girls  without  being  able 
to  gather  a  single  morsel  of  evidence  w  hich  would  lead  me  to  such  a  conclusion. 
I  have,  moreover,  inquired  into  the  status  of  that  class  of  work-girl  beneath 
those  who  join  the  club,  and  I  there  find  tliat  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
employment  of  female  labour,  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  sweating 
system,  ha>  enabled  women  and  girls  to  earn  money  and  help  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  to  a  degree  that  they  were  powerlt-s-  to  do 
before  ;  and  I  feel  bure  that  they  avail  themselves  of  such  facility  and 
do  nor  in  consequence  drift  into  immorahty.     It  may  be  that  the  Jewish 

i  community  have  of  late  year-  undertaken  rescue  work  with  a  greater  amount 
of  activity,  and  have  consequently  sought  for  and  been  brought  in  conta^it  with 
a  condition  wdiich  <!id  not  previously  force  itself  into  prominence.  That  the 
evil  sh(mld  absolutely  not  exist  within  the  community  I  thi  ik  can  scarcelv  be 

1  expected  ;  but  I  firndy  believe  that  t:ie  dreaded  increase  in  it  has  not  taken 
place,  and  that  its  existence  is  still  boimded  within  admirably  small  bmits. 
My  Board  has  been  charged  with  aiding  Russian  Jewish  immigrants  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  easily  acquired  branches  of  certain  depress.^l  trafles,  and  thus 
helping;  them  to  compete  with  native  workers.  Such  is  not  the  case.  My 
Board  abstains  froai  pa\ing  premiums  for  new-eomers  to  learn  branches  of  any 
trades.  Such  persons  a<  are  complained  of  arrive  here  very  often  with  money 
enough  U>  pay  their  own  premiums,  and  even,  often,  to  be  enabled  to  live  out 
of  their  own  resources  and  to  give  tlieir  services  free  until  they  become  efficient 
as  wage-earners.  My  Board  does  all  it  possibly  can  to  dissuade  the  Jewish  poor 
from  entering  over  crowded  trades,  and  in  its  apprenticing  department  a  lad  is 
never  indented  to  such  a  calling.  At  the  end  of  188/  we  had  26/  youths 
serving  their  apprenticeships  in  no  less  than  68  different  trades,  atnongst  whom 
only  eiuht  were  ai)prenticed  even  to  hidi-class  tailor-cutters  ;  and  it  is  our 
practice  to  require  that  the  youths  should  be  instructed  in  their  trades  in  every 

I  department  of  the  branch  to  which  they  are  apprenticed,  and  thus  to  secure  for 
them  a  wide,  and  not  a  Hmited,  knowdedge  of  their  callings.    My  Board  has 

I  been  particularly  diligent  in  using  every  etibrt  to  issue  warnings  abror-^d  to 
intending  Jewish  immigrants,  pointing  out  the  congested  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  this  country,  and  the  great  difficulty  which  even  skilled  foreign 

1    artizans  have  to  encounter  in  seeking  emi)Ioyment  here,  and  inipressing  on  them 

|l  that  poor  w-anderers  are  utterly  unable  to  discover  here  any  means  of  support, 
and  that  therefore   tramps,  jjedlars,  and   mendicants  should  abstain  trom 

1  wanderinu'  hither.  These  warnings  have  been  very  widely  circulated  in  the 
foreign  press,  and  I  myself  undertook  a  mission  for  my  Board  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  continental  Jewish  communities  in  the  task  of  stemming  the  tide 
of  immigration.  In  this  a  very  considerable  success  has  been  achieved.  It  is 
not  a  fact,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  mv  Board  assists  the  emigration  of  English 
so  as  to  make  room  for  a  foreign  immigration. 

5374.  Chairman.^  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  stated  here  ? 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  stated  here;  it  certainly  has  been 
stated  very  fully  in  the  press.  I  do  not  wisn  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  any 
single  individual,  but  it  is  an  argument  which  we  have  heard  of  very  often. 
I  would  like  to  say  in  contradiction  to  that,  that  in  1887,  of  568  cases  (not 
individuals  but  cases)  assisted  away,  only  37  were  those  of  natives;  and  in  1886, 
out  of  919  cases,  only  31  cases  were  those  of  natives. 

(50.)  3  u  4  5375-  Lord 
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5375.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Native  Jews  you  mean? 
Yes. 

5376.  Lord  Monkswelll]  What  does  "  cases  "  mean,  families  ? 

Y<  s,  families;  one  individual  may  be  counted  as  a  separate  case,  of  course. 

5377.  A  family  also  is  counted  as  one  case? 

A  family  is  also  counted  as  one  case.    My  Board  has  a  rule  that  relief  should 
be  ri  fused  to  jiersons  who  have  not  been  resident  in  London  as  lonu  assix 
months,  but,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  surplus  foreiiin  labour,  that  rulf  lias  been 
ignored  so  far  as  to  permit  the  sending  back  ho-ne  of  persons  who  find  it 
impossible  to  procure  employment  here.    Under  this  system  there  were  143 
cases  returned  liome  last  year,  the  cost  of  the  entire  journey  having  been  provided 
fiom  our  office;  and  in  tlie  year  1886  no  less  than  627  cases  in  all  v\'ere 
returned  hom.e.    It  may,  therefore,  be  observed  that  we  are  entirely  opposed  to 
unwarranted  immigration,  and  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  trving  to 
check  it.    It  is  found  that  the  sending  back  of  persons  who  have  wandered 
hithei',  and  who  have  suffered  whilst  here,  acts  automatically  as  a  warning  to 
others  not  to  come.  The  term  "importid  foreign  Jews"  lias  been  used  ;  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  no  such  operation  as  the  importation  of  foreig-n  Jews 
exists  ;  an  immigiant  is  not  necessarily  imported  ;  and  if  foreign  Je^vs  do  come 
here  by  invitation,  it  is  solely  at  that  of  tlu-ir  friends  here  who  may  advise  them 
to  come  and  seek  work  ;  and  if  tiiis  be  the  case  (and  I  believe  it  is  so),  it  is 
surely  rather  a  sign  of  prosperity,  or  contentment  at  least,  than  that  of  misery 
and  want.    I  do  not  believe  in  any  whole-ale  importation  by  sweaters;  I  have 
tried  to  trace  the  existence  of  any  such  organised  system,  but  I  h  ive  not  fnund 
it.    My  Board  is  very  carefid  that  its  operations  shall  not  take  the  form  of 
unfairly  subsidising  labour.    Woi'kers  are  assisted  with  c(,als  and  f(jod  when 
unfortunately  slack,  but  no  measure  is  followed  in  tliis  to  educate  to  idleuess  or 
thriftlessness ;  and  moreover,  such  aid  is  not  given  as  a  regular  bounty,  nor 
even  on  any  large  scale  to  each.    There  is,  therefore,  no  permanent  bolstering 
which  could  be  construed  as  a  relief  to  the  trade.    It  is  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence that  when  it  is  observed  that  a  man  cannot  gain  a  livelihood  in  a  parti- 
cular trade,  he  is  taken  from  it  and  given  a  loan  with  which  t(j  comnu-nce  some 
little  business,  not  a  handicraft,  on  his  own  account.    1  believe  that  the  foreign 
Jews  can,  and  do,  keep  themselves,  aided  by  members  of  their  families,  cn  the 
wages  I  have  given,  working  for  the  periods  I  have  named ;  their  industry  and 
frugality  enable  them  to  do  so.    The  insanitary  condition  of  the  workshops  in 
which  the  Je\\ish  poor  are  employed  is  of  great  concern  to  my  Board,  and  we 
should  view  with  approbation  any  stricter  enforcement  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  which  would  tend  to  amend  such  conditiotis.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cleanliness  among  the  Jews  as  a  body  is  inl'erior  to  that  of  their  neighbours, 
and  I  am  net  aware  that  any  such  deduction  can  properlv  be  diawn  from  the' 
mortality  returns  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  working  classes  reside. 
My  Board  has  been  able   to  do  much  in  procuring  a  better  sanitary  condi- 
tion in  the  homes  of  our  poor  and  working  classes.    Our  inspector  last 
year  paid  3,987  visits  to  1,315  different  bouses  in  the  East  End,  and  found 
defects  in  858  houses ;  prior  to  the  end  ol  the  year,  either  by  direct  com- 
munication with  the  owner,  or  else  by  the  aid  of  the  parish  authority, 
465  of  these  were  entii-ely  remedied,  and  243  partially  remedied.  There 
is  comj)arative  ease  experienced  by  our  inspector  in  obtaining  adunssion  to 
the  homes,    the  tenants  being    always   ready  to  admit  a  friend  who  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  landlord  to  procure  for  them  an  improved 
apartment,  but  the  Board  cannot  obtain  admission  to  those  workshops  so  easily, 
whereat  the  sweater  is  present,  and  anxious  to  bar  the  way  to  the  search  for 
defects  for  the  remedy  of  which  he  himself  is  Uable.    All  sweaters'  workshops 
are  not  alike  in  a  bad  condition,  but  many  of  them  require  to  be  much  improved 
to  make  them  healthy.  There  is  very  little  overcrowding  in  sweaters'  workshops 
in  the  tailoiing  trade,  but  it  is  greater  in  the  bootmaking  trade.    There  is,  how^- 
ever,  considerable  overcrowding  in  domestic  work-rooms,  to  which  work  is  taken 
home  to  be  done  for  the  sweaters,  and  which  work-rooms  are  not  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  an  evasion  being  too  often  procured  by  claiming 
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that  the  persons  working  are  simply  members  of  the  same  family,  whereas  no 
relationship  may  actually  exist.  It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  workshop  is  passable,  but  that  the  approach  to  it,  the  passages, 
yards,  &c.,  of  the  house,  are  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  are  dangerous  to  health. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the  word  "pauper"  has  been  used.  I  think  it 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  term  appears  to  me  to  have  been  allowed  to 
take  somewhat  too  elastic  a  signification.  It  is  the  practice  of  my  Board  to 
abstain  from  considering  an  immigrant  to  be  a  pauper  immigrant  if  he  is  able 
to  maintain  himself  during  the  year  of  his  arrival ;  and  the  receipt  of  assistance 
is  not  alone  considered  to  warrant  the  branding  of  an  individual  as  a  pauper. 
We  do  deal  with  pauper  cases ;  but  when,  considering-  the  effect  on  the  labour 
market  which  would  be  followed  by  the  promulgation  of  regulations  against 
pauper  immigration,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States,  the  greatest  care,  I 
venture  to  suggest,  should  be  taken  in  determining  the  probability  of  how  many 
of  the  immigrants  who  become  sweatees  would  thereby  be  prohibited  entry.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  number  would  be  very  diminutive,  and  the  effect  on  the 
labour  market  would  be  inappreciable.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  in  his  evidence, 
stated  that  he  traced  what  he  calls  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  as  having 
had  their  origin  in  eacli  trade  in  the  year  1880,  and  he  strove  to  connect  this 
year  with  the  increased  influx  of  pauper  Jews.  In  reply  to  tliis,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  year  1880  was  peculiarly  free  from  such  influx,  only  145  cases 
which  arrived  in  that  year  having  during  the  year  presented  themselves  for 
relief  by  our  Board.  The  increase  in  1881  was  very  small,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  active  persecutions  in  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  1882  that  a  marked 
increase  commenced.  It  is,  th(.'refore,  scarcely  correct  to  seek  to  connect  events 
arising  in  the  year  1880  as  the  outcome  of  a  condition  non-existent  until  1882. 
I  would  now  desire  just  to  give  a  few  figures  to  the  Committee  which  I  have 
compiled  from  our  reports,  showini?  the  influx  and  efllux,  so  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  is  concerned,  of  Jewish  foreigners,  from  the 
year  1882  till  the  year  1887.  1  read  these  figures  ;  but  I  have  taken  a  copy  of 
them,  which  I  will  hand  in  {handing  a  paper  to  the  Chairman).  From  the  year 
1882  to  the  year  1886  inclusive,  the  arrivals  which  came  to  our  knowledge 
numbered  6,330  cases,  or  12,384  persons  ;  the  departures,  that  is  to  say.  Those 
helped  away  by  the  Board,  4,982  cases,  consisting  of  8,429  persons,  leaving  a 
balance  in  for  tlie  five  years  of  1,348  cases,  represented  by  3,955  persons, 
showing  an  average  of  2/0  cases,  or  791  persons,  per  annum,  balance  in.  Taking 
the  widest  signification  of  the  term  "  pauper,"  and  considering  such  to  be  one 
who  requires  some  aid  soon  after  arrival,  there  were  at  most,  to  our  knowledge 
(and  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  in  want  come  to  my  Board),  3,760  oases  which 
arrived  in  the  five  years.  But  if  the  abnormal  year  of  the  Russian  Mansion 
House  Fund,  that  is  to  say,  the  year  1882,  be  omitted,  then  such  so-called 
paupers  would  appear  to  have  numbered  as  follows :  sent  away  by  us,  3,284 
cases,  being  5,642  persons;  applied  to  us,  1,770  cases,  consisting  of  3,543 
persons,  showing  an  absolute  balance  out  of  1,514  cases,  consistini^  of  2,099 
persons.  These  figures,  I  think,  require  no  comment.  Taking,  then,  the  years 
1885  and  1886,  the  so-called  pauper  cases  numbered  1,029  in,  of  which  1,092 
there  were  sent  away,  the  same  year  as  arrival,  600,  leaving  the  balance  of  the 
year's  arrivuls  remaining  here  only  429  cases,  against  which  1,196  other  cases 
of  foreigners  were,  during  those  two  years,  assisted  away  by  us.  Then,  coming 
to  last  year,  1887,  the  arrivals  which  applied  to  my  Board  for  relief  numbered 
297  cases  only,  which  I  consider  to  be  very  small.  Of  these,  265  were  re- 
lieved, 143  being  sent  away  again  before  the  end  of  the  year;  only  154  cases, 
,  therefore,  of  last  year's  influx  remained  here  after  the  end  of  the  year.  But  if  a 
balance  be  struck  between  the  influx  of  297  cases,  and  the  sending  away  by  my 
Board  of  606  cases  of  foreigners,  an  exodus  in  the  year  of  309  cases  is  the 
result.  These  figures  are  given  to  dispel  belief  in  any  extraordinary  influx  of 
foreign  poor  likely  to  have  any  effect  on  the  labour  market  here.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  any  raising  of  the  price  of  the  finished  articles  in  the  cheap  clothing 
and  boot-making  trades  would  jeopardise  the  existence  of  these  enormous  in- 
dustries in  this  country  ;  but  1  think  that  the  sweater  is  certainly  not  the  one 
who  now  procures  anv  undue  share  of  the  profit.  The  sweatee  is  paid  ex- 
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tremely  low  wages  ;  but  my  observation  has  caused  me  to  believe  that  selling 
articles  at  present  prices,  the  merchant  or  factor,  or  vendor  (tliat  is,  the  em- 
ployer of  the  sweater),  could  afford  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate  tor  the  labour 
in  making  up  the  raw  material.    This,  perhaps,  is  a  somewhat  sweeping  state- 
ment, and  requires  detailed  inquiry  to  establish  it,  without  doubt.    I  would 
venture,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  to  suggest  your  special  inquiry 
into   this,  taking  some  few  articles,  ;ind  following  them  closely  fioni  their 
production  from  the  raw  material  lo  the  ultimate  purchaser,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining,  without  doubt,  as  to  who,  if  anyone,  receives  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  entii  e  divisible  profit  on  the  finished  article.    1  would 
further  suggest  the  advisability  of  so  re-arranging  the  system  of  inspection 
of  workshops,  as  to  provide  ample  inspection  both  as  to  sanitary  measures,  and 
over-crowding,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  Factory  Acts  ;  and  of  uniting, 
if  possible,  under  one  authority,  such  of  these  functions  as  are  now  divided.  I 
would  advise  the  compulsory  registration  of  every  workshop  in  which  more  than 
two  persons  work  for  profit,  and  all  so  registered  to  be  subjected  to  frequent 
inspection.    It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships  that  when  our 
secretary,  Mr.  Stephany,  was  called  before  this  Committee,  he  was  desired  to 
procure  certain  information  as  to  the  attendance  of  Jewish  children  in  Jewish 
schools,  and  in  Board  schools.    I  sought  that  information  by  means  of  putting 
four  questions  t©  the  schools  which  these  children  attend,  and  I  have  received 
replies,  more  or  less  perfect,  from  those  schools.    I  have,  in  order  to  save  your 
Lord?liips  some  trouble,  tabulated  those  replies.    1  have  here  the  originals 
•which  I  now  propose  to  hand  over ;  also  my  tabulated  statement  of  them.  1 
have  not  drawn  any  conclusions  from  these  replies.    I  personally  could  not  see 
that  there  was  any  very  useful  information  obtained  ;  and  one  question  which 
I  put,  and  which  I  fancy  your  Lordsliips  most  desired  to  have  answered,  was 
not  answered  by  a  single  school,  each  one  saying  they  could  not  answer  it  at  all 
{handing  in  the  papers  to  the  Chairman).  I  do  not  put  that  in  as  my  own  evidence; 
it  is  simply  collected  at  the  request  of  this  Committee.    The  questions  I  put 
were  these  :  "How  many  foreign  children  are  therein  the  above  school  r"  the 
form  being  headed  with  the  particular  school  to  which  I  sent  it;  "  How  many 
children  are  there  in  the  school  whose  father  is  (or  was,  if  dead)  a  foreigner  ?  " 
The  third  question  was :  "  Please  state  approximately  and  concisely  the  period 
that  the  above  children  have  attended  school,  and  also  their  ages  (as  being  com- 
pleted 'years  old')  ?  "    1  received,  I  think,  fairly  satisfactory  answers  from  the 
bulk  of  the  schools  to  those  three  questions,  but  I  could  not  get  any  school  to 
answer  me  the  fourth,  which  was :  "  What  has  been  the  average  number  in  this 
school,  during  each  of  the  last  10  years,  of  the  cliildren  of  foreigners?  "  And 
then  1  required  the  return  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  some  proper 
authority  at  each  school. 

5378.  Chairman.]  According  to  this  return  you  have  put  into  my  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  children  was  2,832  ;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Yes.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  at  all ;  I  only  bring 
them  up  as  they  have  been  furnished  to  me. 

5379-  ^  ou  hand  these  in? 
1  simply  hand  them  in. 

53S0.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Billing  gave  some  evidence  before  the  Committee  the 
other  day  on  that  point,  of  the  number  of  Jewish  children  ;  and  the  schools 
which  he  mentioned  were  the  old  Castle-street  School,  the  Settle-street  School, 
and  the  Hanbury-street  School ;  are  those  included  by  you  ? 

1  have  not  the  Hanbury-street  School  here ;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  very  large  number.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  the  1 1  largest 
schools  here ;  I  thought  I  had  practically  covered  the  ground. 

5381.  I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  Billing  has  said  at  No.  5131  :  "The  Old 
Castle-street  school  is  now  almost  entirely  a  Jewish  school.  There  are  a  very 
large  number  of  children  in  that  school  this  morning  who  cannot  speak  a  word 
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of  English  ;  we  have  to  teach  them  English  in  the  first  place.  There  are  not 
20  Gentiles  in  that  school."    Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

The  return  from  the  Old  Castle-street  school  is  "  300  foreign  born,"  approxi- 
mately;  they  do  not  give  the  exact  figures  there.  "  1,200  English  born  of 
foreign  Jewish  parentage." 

5382.  That  would  mean  of  Jewish  parentage? 
Yes,  probably  of  foreign  Jewish  parentage. 

53R3.  I  presume  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  born  children  of  Jewish 
parents  would  be  able  to  speak  English,  would  they  not  f 

I  should  think  so,  certainly ;  they  would  probably  have  attended  the  infant 
schools  here  immediately  they  could  speak. 

5384.  Then,  in  answer  to  Question  5132,  Mr.  Billing  says,  "There  are  the 
Jewish  free  school  and  the  Jewish  infant  school  in  Bell-lane  and  Commercial- 
street.    You  may  put  down  the  attendance  there  at  about  5,000  '*? 

The  exact  return  of  the  Jews'  free  school  is,  "  Number  of  foreign  born,  897; 
number  of  Enghsh  born  of  foreign  parentage,  1,962."  Infant  school.  213  of  the 
former  and  1,098  of  the  latter. 

5385.  According  to  those  figures,  Mr.  Billing's  estimate  of  5,000  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  ? 

That  is  in  excess  of  the  return  of  the  shools,  certainly. 

5386.  Then  Mr.  Billing  says:  "In  addition  to  that,  Old  Castle-street  school 
is  a  Jewish  school  actually  now.  In  Settle-street  school  two-thirds  of  the 
children  are  Jewish.  H anbury-street  school  is  now  applying  for  Jewish  teachers 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  '  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Settle-street  school,  the  return  is,  230  foreign  born,  and 
English  born  of  foreign  parentage,  486.  I  sought  ihe  information  from  the  six 
Jewish  schools,  and  five  Board  schools. 

,'',387.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  very  large  numl)er  of  the  Jewish  children  are 
educated  at  the  Board  schools  ? 

Yes,  very  largely  indeed.  A  very  considerable  proportion  are  in  these 
returns. 

.')388.  You  did  not  give  the  Committee,  I  think,  any  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Jews  in  the  East-end  of  London,  as  to  their  numbers  ? 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that,  it  being  mere  conjecture.  I  take  it  thar. 
those  who  think  fit  to  state  a  figure  have  really  to  entirely  depend  upon 
conjecture. 

5389.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  figures  mentioned  before  the 
Committee,  because  of  the  difficulty,  probably,  of  getting  at  them  ? 

Precisely. 

5390.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  way  of  forming  an  estimate  of  them  than 
by  the  number  of  children  who  attend  the  schools  ? 

Some  estimates  have  been  made.  Perhaps  it  is  a  better  basis  to  work  upon 
the  death-rate,  and  the  return  for  funerals ;  probably  that  is  the  basis  most 
likely  to  bring  proper  results. 

5391.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  correct  statement  that  latterly  in  Whitechapel 
•whole  streets  have  become  inhabited  by  Jews,  which  were  not  inhabited  by  Jews 
a  few  years  ago  ? 

There  are  certain  streets  which  I  believe  have  in  my  recollection  always  been 
'Inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Jews ;  because  they  have  a  way  of  congregating 
together  in  the  same  street,  rather  than  spread  over  the  district. 

5399.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Jewish  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  through  the  fact  that  wliole  streets  are 
1)ecoming  occupied  by  them  which  were  not  formerly  occupied  by  them  ? 

That  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  I  think ;  but  I  submit  that  it  does  not 
(50.)  3x2  necessarily 
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necessarily  prove  that  their  numbers  increase  because  a  particular  district 
happens  to  receive  larger  numbers. 

5393-  You  mean  that  they  migrate  to  Spitalfields  from  other  parts  of 
London  ? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  or  even  from  adjoining  parishes,  not  necessrrily  from  distant 
parts  of  London. 

5394.  I  see  that  Mr.  BilHng,  in  answer  to  Question  5103,  says  that  he 
supposes  the  Jewish  population  in  his  parish,  that  is,  the  parish  of  Christchurch, 
commonly  known  as  Spitalfields,  to  be  about  12,000;  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  an  accurate  estimate  ? 

I  have  no  means  of  saying. 

5395.  As  regards  these  paupers,  you  of  course  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
anything  about  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  before  your  society  for 
relief? 

Precisely. 

5396.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  other  societies  or  associations  which  give 
them  relief? 

I  believe  there  is  a  siielter  in  Leman-street,  an  institution  to  which  I  have 
never  been,  which  affords  shelter  to  people  on  entering  into  London  if  they  are 
in  a  condition  of  want. 

5397.  You  know  nothing  about  that? 

I  have  never  been  in  the  institution  in  my  life.  It  is  perfectly  unconnected 
with  our  Board. 

5398.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  these  people  on 
their  arrival,  or  of  what  becomes  of  them,  except  as  so  far  they  come  before 
your  Board? 

None  whatever  otherwise. 

5399-  And  they  would  not  come  before  your  Board,  I  presume,  if  they  could 
possibly  avoid  it,  unless  they  were  in  absolute  destitution  and  in  want  of  food  ? 

T  think  it  very  hkely  that  they  come  in  the  hope  of  getting  something, 
although  they  may  not  be  absolutely  in  want ;  I  am  sure  they  do  ;  they  come 
on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  harm  in  asking. 

5400.  I  see  Mr.  Stephany  says,  in  answer  to  Question  13,  "When  in  employ- 
ment, they  are  always  able  to  keep  themselves  without  charity ;  the  wages  are 
sufficient,  in  some  cases  amply  suthcient ;  so  that  even  when  on  the  most  reduced 
scale  they  keep  themselves  independent  of  charity  "  ? 

I  entirely  endorse  that;  I  have  remarked  that  in  my  memorandum. 

5401.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Frequently  the  Jewish  poor  cannot  get  work 
ut  low  wages  from  the  sweater,  as  they  can  gei  no  work  at  all,  it  is  then  that 
they  apply  to  our  institution  "  ? 

That  is  so. 

5402.  These  figures  that  you  gave  us,  I  understood  you  to  say,  were  pure 
charity  ;  the  first  figures  that  you  put  in,  I  mean  ? 

Yes,  the  absolute  gifts. 

5403.  You  do  not  include  loans  ? 

No  ;  practically  (I  cannot  say  positively  that  there  is  not  an  isolated  case) 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  is  a  single  case  of  loan  to  any  man  who  would  come 
within  the  category  of  working  for  a  sweater,  unless  it  were  to  remove  him  from 
that  condition.  A  man  who  had  been  a  sweatee  we  might  grant  a  loan  to  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  commence  some  little  business  on  his  own 
account,  to  remove  him  from  the  class  of  sweatee,  but  not  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  that  condition. 

5404.  Mr.  Stephany,  in  answer  to  Question  2,  says  :  "  As  I  said  before,  the 
principal  is  the  relief  department "  (he  is  speaking  of  the  various  departments 
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of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians)  "  and  our  sole  aim  is,  not  to  give  out  doles 
of  rehef,  but  to  help  people  who  can  help  themselves.    If  we  see  that  a  man 
is  desirous  of  work,  and  that  a  few  pounds  will  help  him  up,  we  do  invariably 
give  him  that  assistance  "  ? 
Yes. 

5405.  That  seems  to  me  somewhat  contradictory  to  what  you  said  ;  that 
appears  to  me  to  point  to  giving  loans,  helping  people,  not  giving  them  pure 
gifts  as  a  matter  of  charity  ? 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Stephany  meant  by  that,  that  we  try  in  all  cases  when  we 
possibly  can,  to  give  adequate  relief,  and  not  just  a  little  relief  to  tide  over  a 
few  days  or  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  but,  if  we  can  remove  him  from  a  con- 
dition wherein  he  cannot  earn  his  living,  by  giving  him  more  substantial  aid, 
to  place  him  in  some  calling  where  he  can  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  family ; 
we  frequently  do  that,  and  that  is  what  1  take  Mr.  Stephany  to  mean. 

5406.  These  other  cases  of  relief  that  do  not  come  in  in  this  Return,  what 
class  of  business  do  they  relate  to  ? 

People  who  either  commence  business  on  their  own  account,  or  are  in  business 
on  their  own  account  and  require  a  little  extra  capital ;  they  have  to  find 
sureties. 

5407.  Those  would  be  what  are  commonly  known  as  sweaters  ? 

No,  we  do  not  make  loans  to  what  we  call  sweaters.  A  small  master  tailor 
would  probably  get  a  loan  from  us,  but  a  sweater  certainly  not. 

5408.  Not  a  middleman? 

Not  unless  he  was  a  man  in  some  substantial  sort  of  way,  not  a  contract 
taker,  not  a  man  who  worked  for  a  factor  and  employed  sweatees  in  his  own 
workshop.  We  should  not  help  that  man  to  put  up  a  workshop  to  employ 
sweatees. 

5409.  If  a  man  came  and  said,  "  I  have  a  little  capital  of  my  own,  and  I  want 
some  assistance,"  you  would  not  help  him  ? 

Yes,  if  he  showed  a  legitimate  case  ;  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
a  sweaters'  workshoi),  certainly  not,  if  that  is  what  you  are  directing  my  atten- 
tion to. 

5410.  But  I  do  not  understand  from  you  that  you  have  any  objection  to  the 
existence  of  these  sweaters;  but  you  rather  think  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
trade  r 

Personally,  I  do  think  they  are. 

5411.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  told  us  thai  you  do  not  consider  the  sys- 
tem objectionable,  except  from  its  sanitary  point  of  view  r 

That  is  its  chief  objection,  undoubtedly. 

5412.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wages  are  fair  ? 
I  think  the  wages  are  low. 

5413.  But  that  the  sweater  does  not  absorb  an  unfair  proportion  of  the 
profit  ? 

Precisely  ;  that  is  exactly  my  contention. 

5414.  And  that  the  hours  are  not  excessive  ? 

When  they  become  excessive  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sweater  that  they  are 
so,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  are  made  to  work  so  many  long  hours 
excepting  by  pressure,  not  brought  to  bear  by  the  sweater  on  the  sweatee  alone, 
but  brought  to  bear  by  him  who  engages  the  sweater  to  produce  the  work. 

5415.  You  think  that  the  large  houses,  in  fact,  are  more  to  blame  than  the 
middleman  ? 

Certainly.  The  work  is  crowded  in  at  the  end  of  the  week,  I  think,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pubhc  demand  or  the  sailing  of  ships. 

(50.)  3x3  5416.  Perhaps 
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5416.  Perhaps  you  could  explain  that  a  little  more  fully  ? 

There  is  a  tendency  amongst  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  I  can  understand 
(and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  this  as  an  absolute  fact),  to  get  their  new 
clothes  home  for  Sundays.  For  instance,  a  man  leaves  it  as  late  in  the  week  as 
possible  to  order  his  garment,  and  then  says,  "  I  must  have  it  home  on  Satur- 
day " ;  he  does  not  order  it  on  Monday  ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  people 
ordering  garments  for  their  own  wear  to  order  them  on  the  Wednesday  say, 
and  then  say,  "  1  must  have  them  home  on  Saturday  "  ;  and  then  pressure  may 
come,  concurrently  with  that  other  pressure  in  consequence  of  the  sailing  of 
ships,  and  the  order  is  given, "  1  must  have  this  by  a  particular  hour,  or  by  a 
particular  day,  beecause  it  has  to  be  sent  to  the  docks  to  be  shipped  abroad." 

54 17.  These  cheap  boots  and  clothes  which  people  wear  are  not  made  to 
order,  are  they  ? 

A  man  will  order,  perhaps,  a  boot  of  a  particular  pattern,  and  it  may  not  be 
in  stock ;  and  there  may  be  a  demand  for  it  and  a  call  upon  the  sweater  to  pro- 
duce that  particular  pattern. 

5418.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  what  has  been 
alleged  before  the  Committee,  that  these  orders  are  generally  in  slack  times  put 
out  late  in  the  week  ? 

I  think  in  the  aggregate  it  is  considerable,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  that  quite  lately. 

5419.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  remarkable  fact  if  the  sailing  of  ships  con- 
stantly necessitateil  the  goods  being  made  on  a  Friday  night  and  the  order  was 
given  out  on  the  Wednesday  previous  ? 

I  say  that  if  the  two  pressures  come  concurrently  it  creates  the  very  long 
hours  ;  and  therefore  that  if  the  demand  for  garments,  articles  for  exportation, 
becomes  accentuated  at  precisely  the  same  time  that  tijere  is  an  extra  demand 
for  home  consumption,  the  fact  of  the  two  coming  together  creates  the  long 
hours  of  labour  ;  that  is  what  I  wish  to  say. 

5420.  Have  you  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  method  in  which  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  these  large  wholesale  houses? 

I  have  some  knowledge,  simply  by  having  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
sweaters  themselves. 

5421.  Do  you  mean  that  the  large  houses  are  likely  to  get  an  order  for 
exportation,  say  on  Thursday,  which  would  have  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship 
by  the  next  day  ? 

No,  it  would  be  a  longer  notice  than  that.  Should  the  order  be  a  very  large 
large  one,  the  nodce  would  not  be  so  short  as  that. 

5422.  What  kind  of  length  of  notice  would  they  generally  have  ? 

It  is  very  arbitrary  ;  in  one  case  it  might  be  more  than  in  another ;  but  I 
understand  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  very  large  order  which 
cannot  be  well  packed  into  a  week,  to  be  ordered  to  be  returned  by  the  end  of 
the  week,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it  is  not  delivered  by  that  time  it  will  not 
be  taken.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the  aim  of  the  shop  is  in 
giving  a  late  order,  but  the  sweaters  themselves,  many,  whom  i  have  spoken  to 
upon  tiie  subject,  fay  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the  orders  are  kept  back  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  pressure  on.  To  many  I  have  put  that  question  direct : 
"  Do  you  think  that  orders  are  kept  back  in  order  to  put  pressure  on  you  at 
the  last  moment  r  "  They  say,  "  No,  we  think  that  the  orders  are  given  to  us 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  given  out." 

5423.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  sweater  whether  the  order  is  given 
to  him  late  or  not  ? 

No,  save  and  except  that  it  crowds  so  many  orders  into  one  day,  with  probable 
idleness  to  follow  for  a  few  days. 

5424-5.  Does  that  affect  him  ? 
Not  financially. 

5426.  It 
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5426.  It  would  affect  his  men  financially,  not  himself  ? 

When  his  men  are  idle  he  is  idle  ;  he  really  acts  the  part  of  a  foreman  in  the 
factory ;  his  own  workshop,  which  is  his  factory.  If  he  has  no  work  he  can 
employ  no  men,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  himself. 

5427.  The  majority  of  these  sweaters  work  themselves,  do  thej'^  ? 

They  can  do  something' ;  the}'  are  capable  generally  of  doing  all  parts ;  but 
they  generally  do  something  ;  and  it  very  much  depends  what  class  of  sweaters 
they  are.  Some  of  the  big  men  have  enough  to  do  if  they  simply  look  after 
their  own  workshop,  and  simply  supervise,  and  do  nothing  else  ;  but  they 
generally  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  portions  of  the  work. 

5428.  How  do  they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the 
trade  ? 

They  have  probably  gone  through  it  themselves,  been  workmen. 

5429.  Worked  at  the  different  parts  ? 

Yes;  and  the  fact  of  their  having  a  knowledge  of  the  several  parts  has 
quickened  their  rise  in  the  trade,  and  they  have  become  sweaters  on  that 
account.  A  man  who  only  knew  one  part  of  it  might  not  so  easily,  or  not  at 
all,  rise  to  be  a  sweater,  because  he  would  not  be  a  good  supervisor  of  the 
work. 

5430.  It  has  been  alleged  before  the  Committee  that  this  minute  sub-division 
of  labour  has  been  invented  on  purpose  to  make  the  workpeople  dependent;  is 
that  your  opinion  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  it  has  been  in  order  to  produce  a  cheap 
article. 

5431.  You  think  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  demand  for  cheap  articles  ? 
A  natural  result  of  competition  ;  I  do. 

5432.  Has  it  the  effect  of  making  the  people  very  dependent  upon  their 
masters  ? 

I  should  not  think  so. 

5433.  Has  it  not  this  effect:  that  a  man  or  woman  who  can  only  do  one 
particular  portion  of  the  tailoring  trade,  if  they  get  thrown  out  of  work  in  that 
particular  branch  of  the  trade,  cannot  find  any  other  work  to  do  ? 

Yes;  but  the  total  result  would  be  precisely  the  same.  If  there  are  100 
people  in  10  departments,  if  the  whole  100  people  can  do  each  of  the  10 
portions  of  the  work,  the  result  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  10  can  do  it  in  each 
department. 

5434.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  result  to  each  individual  worker.  You  said 
just  now  that  the  reason  why  some  of  the  working  men  rise  to  the  position  of 
sweaters  is  that  they  understand  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

5435.  Therefore,  I  gather  from  you  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  understand  all 
the  branches  < 

Undoubtedly. 

5436.  And  consequently  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  be  confined  to  a  knowledge 
of  only  one  branch  of  the  trade  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

5437-  But  you  think  that  this  class  of  labour  would  be  properly  described  as 
skilled  labour  ? 

I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  skilled  labour  in  each  department ;  that  a 
man  who  understands  all  the  departments  is  not  necessarily  a  skilled  workman ; 
because  he  may  be  able  to  do  each,  but  he  may  do  each  badly  or  imperfectly  ; 
whereas  I  would  much  sooner  term  a  man  a  skilled  labourer  if  he  was  a  perfect 
workman  in  one  single  department. 

5438-  In  fact,  one  man  of  course  is  more  skilful  than  another  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  3x4  5439.  But 
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5439.  But  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  terra  you  would  not  describe 
the  making  of  button-holes,  or  felUng,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  skilled 
labour  ? 

There  is  a  matter  of  degree  in  the  making  of  button-holes ;  some  people  are 
more  skilled  than  others  at  it,  and  do  earn  much  better  wages  than  others. 

5440.  In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  you  would  not  describe  that  as 
skilled  labour  ? 

No,  I  do  not  consider  the  making  of  button-holes  as  skilled  labour ;  certainly 
not. 

5441.  As  T  understand  you,  your  society  takes  means  to  diminish  the  influx 
of  foreign  labour  when  it  considers  the  market  overstocked  here  ? 

That  is  so. 

5442.  What  means  do  you  take? 

We  issue  warnings  abroad,  and  we  have  obtained  the  co-operation  of  similar 
societies  and  Jewish  congregations  on  the  Continenr,  right  up  to  the  frontier  of 
Russia,  whereby  they  no  longer  provide  means  to  forward  people  on  to  London. 
The  people  who  now  come,  I  am  quite  sure,  come  entirely  with  their  own 
resources. 

5443.  Are  there  societies  or  associations  in  Russia  for  paying  the  expenses  of 
these  people  ? 

There  are  congregations  in  the  frontier  towns  ;  and  benevolent  people  always 
find  a  channel  for  giving  their  bounty.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  absolute 
associations,  but  there  are  always  charitably  inclined  people  who  may  collect 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  help  the  people  on  their  journeys.  They  have 
done  so  very  largely  indeed.  My  experience  has  been  enormous  in  that  matter, 
because  almost  every  Russian  immigrant  who  came  here  in  1882,  after  the  great 
persecutions  in  Russia,  came  before  me  ;  almost  every  one  of  them. 

5444.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  persecutions  "  ? 

The  active  persecutions  which  took  place  in  Russia  in  the  year  1882,  for 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  in  which  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
was  raised  ;  about  70,000  1.  was  then  raised  for  the  rehef  of  these  people. 

5445.  Do  you  consider  that  persecution  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  inducing 
this  foreign  immigration  ? 

Direct  and  indirect  persecution,  decidedly. 

5446.  You  think  it  is  ? 

Yes :  where  the  persecution  is  not  active  the  condition  is  yet  such  as  to  make 
life  so  intolerable  in  some  places  that  they  flee  from  it,  feeling  sure  that  any- 
thing must  be  better. 

5447.  Is  the  desire  to  evade  or  escape  from  military  service  a  strong  motive, 
do  you  think  ? 

About  1882,  and  soon  after  the  very  active  persecutions,  they  came  in  great 
numbers.  We  always  refused  to  assist  such  people,  on  the  ground  that  we 
thought  a  man  had  no  right  to  flee  from  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  only 
relief  we  did  give  those  people  was  in  some  cases  to  send  them  back  again,  but 
now  they  seldom  come  from  that  cause. 

5448.  Do  you  mean  that  you  give  them  money  to  send  them  home  ? 

No  ;  they  pass  through  our  agents'  hands  all  the  way  home  ;  they  are  shipped 
to  Hamburg,  and  taken  in  hand  at  Hamburg  by  a  gentleman  who  acts  for  us 
there,  and  are  seen  off^  at  the  railway  station,  and  sent  on  to  Berlin,  where 
another  gentleman  undertakes  the  purview  of  them  and  gives  them  a  ticket 
right  over  the  Russian  frontier. 

5449.  You  mean  that,  if  you  can,  you  induce  a  man  who  has  escaped  because 
he  did  not  want  to  serve  in  the  army  and  has  come  over  here,  to  go  back  to 
Russia  ? 

We  did  at  one  time  send  many  back  in  that  way  ;  we  did  not  try  to  induce 
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the  man  so  much  as  refuse  him  any  other  relief;  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take 
ihat  lie  could  <;et  nothing  else. 

5450.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  they  ever  arrived  in  Russia  ? 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  went  across  the  frontier ;  whether, 
having  arrived  there,  they  came  back  again  I  cannot  say.  I  fancy  a  man  wonld 
not  start  from  here  to  go  back  unless  he  wants  to  go  back. 

5451.  At  any  rate  you  are  sure  that  he  left  tids  country  ? 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  people  we  cite  as  leaving  this  country, 
having  been  assisted  by  us;  there  is  no  doubt  of  them  now  being  put  in  the 
railwa\'  carriage  at  Berlin  for  some  destination  on  the  other  side  of  the  Russian 
frontier. 

54,52.  Do  you  send  many  to  Amei  ica  r 

We  sent  many  last  year  to  America,  In  all  to  America,  Australia,  and  the 
Cape  (Australia  and  the  Cape  l)c^ing-  very  few),  there  were  231  cases  last  year; 
333  the  previous  year. 

5453.  These  are  not  destitute  people  you  send  out  there,  I  presume: 

They  may  he  destitute  here  ;  but  we  do  not  allow  them  to  arrive  in  the  new 
country  in  a  destitute  condition ;  we  also  give  them  something  in  hand  in  order 
that  they  may  not  run  the  risk  of  not  being  accepted  ac  the  port  of  entry  in 
America ;  and  sometimes  also  a  draft  receivable  at  destination  ;  and  we  find 
that  that  is  a  veiy  good  plan  when  sending  them  far  into  America,  sendini;-  them 
South  or  West,  because  they  do  not  stop  in  New  York,  but  go  really  to  their 
destination. 

5454.  I  suppose  your  sendino-  them  to  America,  or  supporting  thi  in  heie, 
would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  labour  market,  and  so  on? 

Certainly  ;  we  do  not  strive  to  force  the  people  away;  but  we  consider  on  the 
merits  every  case  that  applies  to  be  sent  away. 

5455.  Do  yon  know  of  any  organisation  for  sending  these  "greeners,"  as  they 
have  been  called  over  here,  or  for  obtaining-  them  here  ? 

1  have  striven  10  find  any  organisation  to  hring  them  over  here  atic"!  I  have 
failed  to  find  it.  As  to  the  employment  of  them  when  they  are  here,  tliere  are 
recognised  spots  where  they  aie  to  be  found. 

54,56.  Are  there  regular  agents  wlio  look  out  for  them  and  get  h  >ld  of  them 
on  landing  ? 

There  are  lots  of  people  who  look  after  these  people  on  landing,  certainly 
not  with  the  idea  of  doing  these  people  any  good,  but  (|uite  the  contrary  ;  with 
:he  idea  of  taking  every  six]jence  they  iiave  left  out  of  their  pockets,  and  taking 
them  to  lodgings  where  they  are  |)ractically  fleeced. 

5457.  And  at  the  same  time  they  get  them  work  to  do  r 

They  will  not  do  anything  for  them  until  they  have  robbed  them  of  eveiy 
sixpence  they  have.  1  say  robbed ;  1  do  not  mean  absolutely  stealing  it,  but 
obtaining  it  under  some  wretched  system. 

5458.  Then  they  will  obtain  them  some  work? 

They  will  not  look  after  them  any  more;  they  will  probably  put  them  in  the 
way  of  finding  work,  but  they  do  not  take  any  trouble  for  them,  1  think. 

545y.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  from  benevolence,  or  any  other  motives, 
there  are  people  oi-  societies  or  agents  who  would  take  charge  of  these  immi- 
grants on  their  arrival,  and  intercept  them  as  it  were,  and  prevent  them  coming 
to  you  for  relief? 

1  know  of  no  such  institution  or  organisation;  we  strove  very  hard  indeed 
ourselves  when  they  were  coming  over  in  great  numbers,  after  1882,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  board  the  ships,  so  as  to  take  the  people  then,  to  direct  them  to  res- 
pectable lodgings.  We  iried  very  hard  to  arrange  with  the  police  on  the 
subject,  but  we  never  could  arrange  it.  There  are  these  men  who  go  in  tiie 
small  rowing  boats  to  tlie  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  get  hold  of  them, 
and  wlien  they  land  them  out  of  the  boats,  the  poor  people  have  to  oart  with 

^50.)  3  Y  '  what 
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what  they  have.  These  waterside  men  in  the  rowing  boats  row  out  to  the 
centre  of  the  river  where  tiie  boats  anchor,  and  t!iey  board  them  and  then  get 
hold  of  these  people;  they  say,  "  All  right,  I  will  take  your  luggage,"  and  thiy 
charge  them  first  exorbitant  amounts  tor  taking  them  to  the  shore,  and  then 
when  on  the  shoie  the  jMople  are  perfectly  ignorant;  they  take  them  to  a 
lodging-house,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  uniil  they  lose  pretty  well  all.  We 
did  what  we  could  to  direct  them  to  respectable  lodgings,  but  we  found  we  could 
not  get  a  tooting  on  the  shi|)s  to  advise  these  people  ;  they  were  got  hold  of  hy 
these  other  people  before  we  could  get  the  chance. 

5460.  So  that  if  they  have  brought  a  little  iuoney  with  them,  they  are  very 
apt  to  lose  it  ? 

They  are  very  apt  to  lose  it  before  they  get  into  work. 

5461.  Do  they  generally  go  to  be  with  iriends  ? 
They  always  go  to  countrymen. 

5462.  You  '.nean  people  who  have  come  from  the  same  district  abroad  : 
Yes,  and  very  often  they  try  to  seek  out  those  who  have  come  from  their 

own  towns.  A  man  comes  here,  he  comes  from  a  little  village  or  town  in 
Russia,  he  soon  proves  his  identity  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  village,  he  is  housed 
almost  immediately  by  a  man  who  is  probably  very  little  better  off  than  him- 
self, and  the  crust  is  divided  between  them. 

5463.  And  as  far  as  we  have  heard  before  the  Committee,  tlie  general  course 
of  things  is,  that  these  people  arrive  destitute,  some  of  them  with  very  little 
money  ;  that  they  generally  go  to  friends,  or,  as  you  say,  countrymen  ;  that 
they  get  them  work  or  give  them  v\ork;  that  they  work  for  nothing  but  their 
keep  for  some  little  time,  and  then  work  for  low  wages,  and  so  gradually  get 
into  hetter  work  ? 

That  is  a  very  rea-onable  description  of  what  happens,  I  think,  in  tn  iny  cases, 
not  in  all ;  of  a  certain  proportion  that  is  a  very  fair  descrii>tion,  I  think. 

54.64.  But  you  think  that  the  importation  of  cheap  labour  is  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  other  that  it  cannot  have  any  very  large  or  marked  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  wages  generally  ? 

The  importation  of  pauper  immigrants. 

5465.  Would  it  not  be  a  fact  that  even  a  very  small  number  of  them  would 
have  a  very  appreciable  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  100  or  200  men  who 
were  willing,  or  were  compelled  by  their  circumstances,  to  work  at  a  starvation 
wage,  would  not  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence  and  their  being  ready  to  work 
have  a  very  large  effect  by  preventing  any  combination  among  other  workmen  ? 

One  hundred  or  200  coming  at  any  one  moment  might  liave  a  large  effect, 
but  I  think  they  would  very  soon  be  absorbed. 

5466.  It  would  not  last } 

Not  unless  there  came  relays  of  them. 

5467.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is  impossible,  or 
difficult,  for  workmen  to  combine  to  help  themselves,  owing  to  this  pauper 
immigration;  that  if  they  stand  out  for  shorter  hours  or  better  wages  they  are 
immediately  discharged,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  their  places  by 
these  new  arrivals,  who  are  ready  to  work  for  very  low  wages  ? 

That  may  be  the  case,  but  I  would  rather  attribute  it  to  the  fact,  that  imtil  a 
man  has  been  here  some  length  of  time  he  does  not  underst.md,  I  will  not  say 
the  value  of,  but  the  meaning  of  combination.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  man 
to  threaten  that  he  will  retire  from  doing  work  except  under  certain  conditions, 
if  that  work  means  his  absolute  feeding,  without  which  he  cannot  possibly  live. 

5468.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  no  combination  amonu  the  workmen 
in  these  trades  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? 

I  believe  there  is  no  organised  combination  in  these  trades,  except  what  one 
has  heard  of  quite  lately.  There  was  a  society  of  tailors  formed  who  strove  to 
do  something,  but  what  they  did  I  cannot  tell. 

5469.  I  think 
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5469.  I  think  you  said  that  there  is  a  rule  in  your  society  to  give  relief  only 
to  persons  who  have  been  resident  six  uionihs  in  the  country  ? 
Yes. 

.5470.  Is  that  generally  know^n  r 

It  musr  be  very  generally  known  amongst  the  poor,  because  we  refuse  several 
cases  week  alter  week  on  that  ground.  I  pointed  out  in  my  memoramium  the 
way  in  which  (hat  rule  is  ignored,  the  one  reason  alone  for  w^hich  that  rule  is 
now  igijorec],  and  that  is  with  respect  to  cases  which  desire  to  return  back 
home,  rases  which  have  come  here,  been  unable  to  obtain  employaient,  and 
desire  to  return  home;  we  always  send  rhem  quite  independently  of  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  here.  I  myself  adjudicated  upon  a  case  yesterday;  1 
think  the  man  had  only  been  here  three  days.  Poor  fellow,  I  do  not  know 
whaf  he  canif  for,  anfl  he  did  not  seem  to  know  himself ;  it  was  a  sort  of  drifting 
froui  one  place  to  another.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  be  looked  after 
better  at  home  than  anywhere  else.  He  will  be  sent  right  away  home  to  Russia, 
probably  next  Wednesday,  at  the  cost  of  our  Board. 

5471 .  What  becomes  of  those  people  who  require  relief  in  the  first  six  months 
of  their  residence  here  ;  do  Ihey  get  relief  anywhere  else? 

Ther.'  is  no  special  society  amongst  us  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  with 
relief,  with  the  exception  of  the  shelter  to  which  I  referred  previously. 

5472.  I  think  you  said  that  the  people  preferred  working  in  workshops  l  ather 
than  in  domestic  workshops  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  preference.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  it ;  it  may 
be  a  preference  or  it  may  be  com))ulsory,  i  do  not  know  which  ;  but  the  system 
requires  it,  and  they  do  it.  1  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should,  because 
the  workshops,  bail  as  they  aie,  are  better  than  working  in  their  own  rooms 
where  they  sleep. 

5473.  Is  it  true,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  middle-men  are  tending  to  decrease  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  not  so  much  sub-contraeting  as  formerly  ? 

1  should  not  have  tliought  that  to  be  the  case  ;  it  may  be,  but  I  should  not 
have  thought  so. 

5474.  Mr.  Stephany  said,  in  answer  to  Quesiion  7)  "  I  think  the  contracting 
sysiem  is  dying  out,  that  most  of  the  work  is  taken  now  from  the  merchant  by 
what  is  term.ed  the  sweater."  He  explainer  I  that  further  to  me  to  the  Committee 
that  it  is  getting  more  the  habit  of  the  sweaters  to  get  their  work  direct  through 
the  large  houses,  not  through  the  medium  of  a  contractor  ? 

I  think  that  is  so.    I  beg  vour  pardon,  I  understood  you  to  call  the  sweater 
the  middleman,    I  think,  undoubtedh ,  that  is  the  case,  very  much  so     I  am 
I    very  sorry  1  misunderstood  you  ;  I  took  you  to  apply  the  term  "  middlea;ian  "  to 
a  sweater  in  that  instance. 

5475.  So  that  if  sub-contracting  is  an  evil,  it  rather  tends  to  diminish  ? 
There  are  fewer  intermediate  links  ;  yes,  I  think  that  is  so,  decidedly. 

.5476,  The  producer  is  cominii  into  closer  contact  with  the  consumer? 
Certainly.    My  contention  would  rather  be  that  the  links  cannot,  for  the  sake 
I  of  trade,  be  very  well  further  reduced. 

5477.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Je\vs  very  rarely  come  upon  the  rates? 
j       The  returns  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  reside  prove  that  very  clearly. 

5478.  It  is  ci'ntended  that  although  they  do  not  do  so  themselves,  tht  y  are 
the  cause  of  pauperism  in  the  Gentile  population,  by  displacing  Gentile  labour, 
and  forcing  them  Ufion  the  rates  ;  havey^ou  any  opinion  about  that? 

If  they  do  displace  Gentile  labour  to  an  extent  to  create  pauperism,  of  course 
indirectly  they  do  that,  hut  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  the  case,  I 
have  not  been  into  the  statistics  to  inquire,  whether  there  has  been  any  increase 
or  decrease  in  parochial  relief  to  Gentiles,  in  parishes  in  wliich  Jews  reside, 
because  1  thought  that  outside  the  sphere  of  my  inquiry. 

;   (50.)  3  Y  2  5479.  In 
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5479-  In  yo"!"  opinion  I  s^nther,  that  anything  that  would  tend  to  increase  the 
cost  of  |)roduction,  might  result  in  this  country  losing  this  particular  trade  in 
cheap  clothing,  and  hoots  and  shoes  r 

I  do  think  so;  but  I  think  there  h  one  link  wliieh  receives  a  little  bit  too 
much  of  the  whole  profit,  that  not  being  the  sweater,  but  the  sweater's  employer 

5480.  But  at  the  same  time  you  think  that  something  shonld  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improved  sanitation  ? 

I  think  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  to  be  done ;  not  I  fancy  in  the  form  of 
new  legislation,  so  much  as  in  the  form  of  the  compulsory  carrying  out  of  the 
Public  He;ilth  Acts  which  now  exist. 

5481.  Would  not  that  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  ? 

I  do  not  fancy  so.    I  fancy  it  would  strij)  the  man  who  has  now  a  little  too 
much  as  his  proportion  of  the  profits.    I  do  not  mean  an  exorbitant  amount 
but  an  unfair  proportion. 

5482.  You  mean  the  landlord  r 

I  do  not  think  the  people  could  be  called  upon  to  give  higher  rents.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  people  arc  earning  smaller  wages  than  they  were  some  years 
ago,  and  are  p^iying  higher  rents,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could  pay  any  higher 
than  they  are  now  paying. 

5483.  Yon  think  if  the  existini,^  Acts  were  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  resulted 
in  an  improved  sanitary  condition,  it  would  neither  cause  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion of  wages  nor  result  in  the  loss  of  the  trade? 

I  do  not  think  that  either  (jf  those  things  would  ttike  ]dace.  1  should  like  to 
point  out  that  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  would,  in  my  ojjinion, 
be  useless  ;  it  wants,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  large  increase  ;  what  one  man  is 
expected  io  do  now  is  out  of  all  reason. 

.5484.  Earl  of  Onslow.j  Which  inspectors  are  you  speaking  oF? 
The  parochial  sanitary  inspectors ;  they  work  very  hard  indeed,  but  they 
cannot  do  a  tithe  of  what  is  l  equisite  for  thorough  supervision. 

5485.  Chairman.]  You  think  the  legislation  is  sufficient  ? 

I  think  the  legislation  is  amply  sufficient,  but  that  the  provision  of  inspectors 
is  very  deficient  in  quantity,  not  in  quality. 

5486.  Do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  rather  than  by  the  local  authorities? 

1  think  probably  the  outcome  of  that  would  be  that  we  should  get  more 
inspectors,  because  there  is  a  natural  inclination  for  the  parish  authorities  not  to 
spend  more  money  than  they  can  help.  The  vestrymen  are  dependent  on  the 
suffrages  of  their  constituents,  and  ihey  like  to  spend  as  little  as  possible,  and 
if  they  think  they  can  do  without  one  inspector,  and  keep  down  tlie  rate?,  they 
are  inclined  to  do  so.  I  think  the  tendency,  if  he  were  a  Government  official, 
would  be  to  provide  sufficient  of  them,  because  there  would  not  be  any  local 
influence  brought  to  bear  which  tends  to  keep  down  the  number  rather  than 
to  increase  it. 

5487.  Earl  of  Onslow.l  Althoujih  you  do  all  that  lies  in  3''our  power,  as  I 
understand,  to  prevent  Jewish  immigrants  from  coming  to  this  country  in  a 
destitute  condition,  it  is  widely  known,  is  it  not,  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
Jewish  Boai  d  of  Guardians  exists,  has  ample  funds,  and  does  relieve  all  the 
Jewish  poverty  in  London  ? 

I  cannot  say  what  is  known  by  the  wantlerers  hither.  Our  institution  is  cer- 
tainly well  known  by  all  continental  congregations  and  Jewish  public  bodies; 
but  I  fancy  that  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  we,  as  you  say,  relieve  all 
puverty  amongst  the  Jews  to  be  found  in  London,  because  there  is  that  six- 
months  rule  which  very  markedly,  I  think,  defines  what  our  relief  is,  and  cuts 
it  short  at  a  point  at  which  these  people  would  probably  desii'e  to  receive  it. 

5488.  But  supposing  a  Jew  in  London  is  absolutely  destitute,  and  has  only 
been  here  for  two  or  three  months,  and  does  not  therefore  come  within  your 
rule,  he  must  either  starve  or  go  upon  the  rates  : 

Precisely ; 
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Precisely  ;  he  would  go  upon  the  rates  ;  or  he  will  either  get  his  countrymen 
to  assist  hini,  or  will  have  to  conform  to  our  condition,  that  is,  to  go  back  again 
home. 

.•■;489.  Then  you  do  not  attach  credence  to  the  statement  that  has  been  made 
before  this  Committee,  that  these  foreigners  arrive  without  any  knowledge  of 
English  except  the  words,  "  board  of  guardians,"  which  they  have  been  told  to 
utter  as  soon  as  they  land,  and  that  will  be  a  passport  to  relief ',' 

It  may  be  a  fact  that  that  is  all  the  English  they  know  ;  but  it  certainly  is 
not  a  passport  to  relief, 

5490.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  your  main  object  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
forward  these  immigrants  to  their  destination,  if  they  intend  passing  through 
England  to  America  ? 

Yes. 

^ 

549 1 .  But  you  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  they  land  whether  they 
are  in  a  condition  to  proceed  or  not  ? 

Our  experience  has  been  that  we  have  never  had  back  a  single  individual 
whom  we  have  sent  to  America,  he  or  she  having  been  returned  because  they 
were  unfit  persons  to  enter  under  the  American  regulations. 

5492.  No  ;  but  a  number  of  witnesses,  who  have  appeared  either  before  this 
Committee  or  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that 
they  left  their  own  country  to  emigrate  to  America,  that  they  passed  through 
England  on  the  way,  and  when  they  arrived  in  England  tiiey  found  themselves 
destitute,  and  could  not  go  on  to  America,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  England ;  would  you  be  in  communication  with  those  people  in  any 
way,  and  be  able  to  assist  them  to  go  on  with  their  journey  ? 

Yes,  decidedly  ;  but  I  think  the  numbers  are  not  veiy  many. 

5493.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  ascertain  who  those  people  are? 
We  do  not  seek  them  out,  but  they  come  to  ns  and  apply  for  what  they 

require  ;  to  be  sent  to  so-and-so. 

5494.  If  a  m.an  landed  in  a  destitute  condition  in  this  country,  and  went  to 
the  Jewish  board  of  guardians,  they  would  find  him  the  necess  iry  funds  to 
emigrate  to  America  ? 

First  we  should  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  a  case  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  America  ;  that  it  was  a  man,  or  a  family,  likely  to  do  good  to 
themselves  there.    We  should  adjudicate  upon    the  question  whether  he 
i     was  a  tit  and  proper  subject,  and  not  give  to  the  man  simply  because  he 
asked. 

!)'495.  If  you  decided  the  contrary,  would  you  re-patriate  him  r 
Yes,  certainly. 

5496.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  Jewish  po])u- 
I     lation  live  under  are  very  much  less   cleanly  than  those  of  the  Christian 

population  ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  your  religion  there  are  rites  which 
have  to  be  frequently  performed,  which  involve  constant  ablutions,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  scouring  out  and  complete  cleansing  of  the  dwellings  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  an  expert  witness  as  to  how  far  it  is  a  question  of 
'  religion  in  the  matter,  but  I  can  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice  among  them, 
in  many  rooms  there  is  a  cleansing  which  takes  place  before  the  Sabbath,  say, 
on  the  Friday  afternoon,  amongst  the  Jews,  which  certainly  does  not  take  place 
in  the  habitations  of  non-Jews  ;  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  case  in  the  dwellings 
of  all  Jews,  but  in  many. 

5497.  Do  you  believe  that  the  class  of  Jews  you  are  speaking  of  in  the 
East-end,  the  humblest  class  of  Jews,  are  strict  in  their  observance  of  those 
rites  ? 

I  think  they  make  a  practice  of  it  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  these  places.  Your  Lordship,  probably,  has  been  to  some  of  them. 
1  have  very  often  observed  myself  that  inside  the  rooms  inhabited  by  these  people 
I        (50.)  3  Y  3  you 
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yon  find  a  degree  of  cleanliness,  but  the  filth  and  dirt  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passages,  it  being  no  one's  duty  living  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  it  being  ueo- 
lected  by  the  landlord,  to  cleanse  the  approaches  to  rhese  apartments. 

541)8.  Then  bearing  that  in  mind  you  would  wish  to  extend  the  p(jvvers  of 
the  factory  inspector,  which  at  present  is  confined  to  the  actual  apartments  in 
which  the  work  is  done,  to  the  surroundings  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  local  authority? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  coriibine  the  two  linder  (me  inspector, 
the  appointment  of  whom  shotdd  be  quite  free  from  the  local  influences. 

5499-  l  ^iit  is  to  say,  that  where  the  factory  inspector  has  a  power  to  make 
certain  requirements  in  lespect  to  a  workshop,  he  should  liave  this  power 
extended  over  the  surroundings  of  the  workshop  i 

Certainly. 

5500.  Now  you  expressed  approval,  I  think,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  but  you  are  probably  aware  that  tlie  Public  Health  Act  does  not 
apply  to  the  metropolis  ? 

1  did  not  know  that. 

5.501.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Acts,  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  Sanitary  Acts  which  ilo  apply  to  the  metropolis  ? 

None,  wiiatever;  what  I  chiefly  do  complain  of  is  that  certain  powers,  held 
by  the  parishe-,  which  they  have,  they  do  not  make  ^-ufficient  use  of.  I  fancy 
the  Acts  are  ample  ;  certainly  if  not  ample,  very  much  more  can  be  done  under 
them  than  is  now  done. 

5502.  Now,  it  lias  been  stated  here,  1  think  it  was  by  Miss  Porter,  that  the 
Jews  iTi  the  East-end  are  improving  in  the  social  scale ;  I  think  she  used  the 
words,  "  the  Jews  are  going  up  while  the  Gentiles  are  going  down  ?  " 

I  remember  reading  such  a  paragraph. 

5503.  Is  that  your  experience  also  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  the  Gentiles  are  going  down,  but  I  think  that 
the  Jews  have  a  greater  readiness  in  rising  than  those  of  a  similar  class  of  other 
faiths. 

5504.  Thai  where  they  come  into  competition  the  Jew  usually  beats  the 
Gentile  ? 

I  think  he  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  pushing  to  the  front. 

5505.  ^'ow,  when  you  say  that  you  do  not  advance  money  by  way  of 
premium  to  learn  a  trade,  does  that  cover  the  practice  of  advancing  money 
which  Mr.  Stephany  spoke  to  us  about  f  )r  the.  purchase  of  sewing  machines  ? 

No. 

5506.  You  do  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  sewing  machines,  I  under- 
stand ? 

We  lend  the  sewing  machines,  bur  on\y  in  a  very  small  degree  now.  In  years 
gone  by  it  used  to  be  our  practice  to  do  so  ;  but  the  borrowing  of  sewing  machines 
and  machines  and  implements  of  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively  done  direct 
Mith  the  shops,  and  they  do  not  come  to  us  at  all.  We  inaugurated  that  system 
when  it  did  not  exist  amongst  the  sewing-machine  shops,  and  now  the  demand 
is  very  small  indeed,  as  is  shown  by  our  annual  reports.  I  can  tell  you  to  wiiat 
extent  we  lent  machines  last  year,  1887-  "  Twenty-one  loans  have  been  granted 
during  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  tools  ;  "  only  21  in  every  trade. 

5-07.  Are  your  conditions  as  strict  as  those  of  the  regular  lenders,  the 
dealers  in  these  machines  ? 

Practically,  they  are  the  same.  always  did  this  on  a  business  basis  (but 

making  no  profit  out  of  it),  so  that  the  people  should  not  consider  that  they 
were  necessarily  receiving  charitable  relief,  simply  a  little  aid;  but  that  they 
were  paying  for  what  they  had.  They  repay  everything,  but  absolutely  without 
interest. 


5508.  Are 
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5508.  Are  there  not  other  .Jewish  institutions,  I  believe  they  are  calleH  miaor 
svnagogues,  which  give  assistance  to  the  poor  Jews  ? 

To  the  new  comers,  do  you  mean  ? 

5509.  Yes? 

My  knowledge  of  the  minor  synagogues  would  lead  me  to  believe  tliat  they 
are  more  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  society  than  anything  else,  and  that  certainly 
they  would  not  give  any  rehef  to  new  comers  ;  they  would  have  to  be  enrolled 
as  regular  members,  and  would  be  no  better  off  than  ordinary  members  of  a 
friendly  society. 

5510.  Then  there  is  no  truth  in  the  allegation  that  they  receive  assistance, 
to  the  disadvant  i!j^e  of  the  rest  of  tlie  population,  from  the  minor  synagogues  r 

In  their  corporate  capacity  I  am  sure  the  minor  synagogues  do  not  give  them 
assistance,  but  individual  members  might  do  so,  because  the  minor  synagogues 
are  chiefly  constituted  of  members  who  come  from  abroad. 

.5511.  With  regard  to  the  fi;iures  in  Table  6  in  your  Reportof  1886,  "  Classi- 
fication of  trades  and  occupations  of  ordinary  recipients  of  relief,"'  i  added  the 
figures  together,  and  I  make  out  that  during  the  three  years  that  are  given 
there,  there  were  6,380  altogether,  of  wiiom  2,703  were  employed  in  the  clothing 
trade,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  r 

That  may  be  the  case  ;  1  have  not  added  up  the  figure;;. 

5512.  I  thought  you  had  done  so  r 

I  took  the  t  lilors  and  the  bootmakers  separately  ;  1  did  not  add  them  both 
together. 

5.513.  The  statement  has  been  challenged,  contained  in  Mr.  Burnett's  report, 
I  tiiink,  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  those  relieved  by  the  Jewish  board  of 
guardians  were  employed  in  the  clothing  tiade? 

I  think  he  said  in  the  tailoring  trade.  1  quoted  it  in  my  last  annual  report, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  quoted  it  incorrectly.  Speaking  of  his  report, 
I  say  :  "  The  same  report  says  that  of  the  applications  to  the  board  for  relief  in 
1886,  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  tailoring  trade,  which  is  one  of 
those  most  complained  of." 

.5514.  At  any  rate,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  apply  for  lelief  do 
belong  to  the  tra  les  in  which  sweating  is  commonly  practised 
Yes  ;  I  have  the  actual  figures. 

551,.  I  do  not  know  what,  experience  you  have  liad  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  sweating  system  ;  over  how  many  years  does  your  experience 
extend  : 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  think,  for  nearly  10  years,  and  I  have 
been  honorary  secretary  to  the  board  for  five  years.  I  think  I  have  written  six 
annual  reports. 

5516.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  before  the  considerable  influx  of  Jews 
into  the  East-end  the  coat-making  trade,  as  it  now  exists,  was  not  known  ;  in 
fact,  that  they  brought, tlie  trade  in  with  them  r 

In  the  present  form  ? 

5517.  In  the  present  form. 

I  would  not  like  to  say  that;  they  certainly  developed  it  innnensely,  but  I 
should  have  thought  and  been  peifectly  certain  that  it  actually  existed  before, 
though  in  a  very  much  minor  degree. 

5518.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  ttiat  a  Jewish-made  coat  is  easily 
disthiguished  from  a  Gentile-made  coat  ? 

I  did  not  know  that. 

5,519.  ^'■^  ^'^^  Jewish  women  better  machinists  than  the  Gentile  women;  do 
they  get  higher  pay  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

(50.)  3  Y  4  5520.  Have 
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f).^j20.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  East- 
end  is  ? 

None  whatever  ;  I  should  not  like  to  estimate  it. 

5.521.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  recommend  as  some  ameliora- 
tion ol  the  evil,  that  all  workshops  should  be  registered;  that  might  involve 
some  dithculty  in  defining  what  is  a  workshop,  might  it  not  ? 

!  suggested  that  the  definition  should  he:  where  more  than  two  persons  work 
for  profit. 

55-22.  That  is,  whether  they  are  of  the  same  family  or  not  ? 

I  dc  not  think  that  matters  ;  I  think  we  may  have  an  evil  with  10  of  the  same 
family  working  in  the  same  room,  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  not  of  the  same 
family. 

5523.  Wliat  is  the  object  which  you  seek  to  attain  by  the  registration  of 
these  places  r 

Supervision,  inspection,  and  more  cleanly  places. 

5524.  Are  you  anxious  that  the  workshops  should  be  registered  in  which 
there  is  no  sweating  done  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  in  \^hich  garments  are  made  up 
lor  stock  sale  ? 

I  think  every  workshop  should  be,  because  you  would  have  no  guarantee 
that  sweating  was  not  going  on  where  you  thought  probably  it  was  not. 

5525.  Would  your  object  1  e  attained  equally  if  it  was  incumbent  upon  every 
clothier  who  gives  out  clothing  to  be  made,  to  furnish  a  register  of  the  places 
where  that  clothing  is  sent  to  be  made  ? 

Probably  the  same  result  would  be  attained  in  thai  way,  but  I  should  have 
thoug'ht  the  other  would  have  been  a  more  efficient  way  of  getting  at  it. 

5526.  You  will  observe  the  difference  ;  that  in  the  one  case  the  onus  of  regis- 
termg  would  lie  upon  the  occupier,  whereas  in  the  other  it  would  lie  u|)on  the 
einplo}'er  of  labour  ? 

Certainly. 

5527.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  your  pro- 
posal over  the  one  I  have  suggested? 

I  should  like  to  see  them  both,  one  clK-cking  the  other  ;  I  think  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  exist. 

552S.  Hove  you  any  organisation  in  America  to  leceive  the  Jews  who  are 
sent  out  by  your  board  of  guardians  ? 

Not  in  immediate  contact  with  us,  excepting  so  far  as  we  request ;  but  such 
societies  do  exist,  especially  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ;  |)eople  are  there 
to  receive  them  when  they  arrive. 

5529.  Then  I  did  not  clearly  understand  what  were  the  obstacles  which 
prevented  your  taking  these  people  on  their  arrival  in  the  ship? 

Simply  our  inability  to  catch  them  and  advise  them  before  the  "  sharks  "  get 
hold  ol  them  ;  these  people  who  lead  them  astray  to  lodging-houses  which  are 
kept  by  people  who  have  no  feeling  of  kindness  for  them,  but  take  away  what 
little  they  come  with. 

5530.  But  every  ship  that  comes  up  the  Thames  has  to  be  boarded  fur  the 
purposes  of  quarantine  and  Customs,  has  she  not? 

Certainly  ;  I  wanted  to  get  on  board  at  the  same  time  with  those  people,  but 
could  not  get  permission. 

5',3i.  Who  refused  permission? 

A  poUce  regulation  prohibits  it.  A  great  many  of  them  first  of  all  used  to 
come  over  in  the  German  ships  ;  and  I  tried  to  get  permission  from  the  cap- 
tains of  the  German  lines,  but  they  would  not  allow  it  ;  if  the  captains  would 
allow  you  to  board  them,  the  police  would  not  sanction  it.  The  English  com- 
panies, such  as  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  would  willingly  have 

permitted 
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permitted  our  official  to  go  on  board,  but  then  i  could  nor.  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  police. 

5532.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  by  which  you  could  get  the  power 
to  go  on  board  these  ships  ? 

If  '.ve  could  obtain  permission  from  the  police  authorities  \o  go  on  l)oard  these 
ships  to  give  the  people  advice,  and  nothing  else  (I  would  not  suggest,  any- 
thing else,  becaui^e  if  you  gave  them  6  d.,  they  will  want  more)  that  w  ould 
meet  the  case.  , 

5533.  But  would  it  he  sufficient  that  you  should  have  the  police  permission; 
because  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  captains  of  the  ships  have  also  decliaed 
to  allow  you  to  come  on  board ' 

Of  the  t.erman  lines  they  did. 

5534.  You  would  wish  a  power  to  go  on  board  any  and  every  ship  ? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  and  I  suggest  that  in  order  that  we  should  give  the  people 
addresses  of  respectable  lodging-houses  where  they  could  find  accommoda- 
tion. 

5535.  We  have  asked  the  witnesses  who  have  suggested  (and  many  of  them 
have  done  so)  the  registration  of  workshops,  whether  they  would  impose  a  fee, 
and,  if  so,  of  what  amount  on  the  registration  of  workshops;  have  you  con- 
sidered that  question  '! 

I  personally  should  think  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  not  to  impose 
any  iee  whatever,  because  there  would  be  a  tendency,  if  a  man  had  to  pay 
2*.  G  d.  only  for  registration,  that  it  would  deter  him  from  registering,  and  there 
would  be  a  danger  that  he  would  not  register. 

5536.  Would  tiiere  be  any  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a  fee  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  registration? 

I  think  there  would  be  a  tendency  then  on  the  part  of  people  not  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  registering. 

5537.  You  would  wish  to  see  a  penalty  for  non-compliance,  I  take  it? 
Decidedly  so. 

5538.  Earl  of  Derb}/.]  Can   you  tell  os  whether,  in  your  judgment,  tl.is 
immigration  from  the  Continent  is  tending  to  die  ont  ? 

It  was  very  much  lessened  in  1887  ;  there  has  been  a  little  bit  more  during 
ihe  first  four  months  of  this  current  year,  but  I  think  that  the  people  have  been 
attracted  by  the  I'ear  that  the  dt'or  was  going  lo  be  shut  in  tlicir  faces. 

5539.  There  was  very  little  of  this  immigration,  I  apprehend,  before  1880? 
There  was  always  a  degree  of  it,  but  ii  was    within  very,  very  reasonable 

proportions. 

5540.  It  was  mainly  due,  I  apprehend,  to  religious  persecutions,  and  other 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  Poland,  and  Roumania  weie  , 
subject. 

That  was  the  great  impetus. 

5541.  And  we  may  take  it  thai   those  annoyances,  though  they  may  not 
I  have  altogether  ceased,  have  diminished  ? 

The  active  persecution  has  diminished,  the  passive  persecution,  I  think,  is 
little  or  no  better ;  no  better,  I  should  say. 

5542.  Therefore,  in   your  opinion,  the  inducement  to  come  over  to  this 
country  stiil  continues? 

The  inducement  to  flee  their  own  country  and  seek  a  haven  of  rest  somewhere 
else  does  exist. 

5543.  ^1'  warning  you  can  give  tliem,  that  they  will  find  the  labour 
market  already  occupied  here,  is  not  sufiicient  to  check  that  altogether  ? 

Not  to  check  ail  of  it,  but  that  has  had  a  material  effect  in  keeping  people  back, 
together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  not  helped  en  route  by  continental 
cities. 

(50.)  3  Z  5544-  You 
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5544.  You  spoke  of  the  long  lionrs  thnt  occurred  under  the  sweating  system, 
and  if  i  rightly  unclerstand  you,  you  spoke  of  those  as  being  caused  by  orders 
given  at  the  last  moment  which  had  to  be  completed  in  great  haste  ? 

Yes. 

5545.  If  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  long  hours,  I  presume  that  they  are 
only  occasional  and  not  continuous  ? 

Jt  generally  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  week;  the  early  days  in  the  week  are 
generally  the  idle  days, 

5.546.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  average  of  hours  worked  through  a 
week  is  as  high  as  one  would  suppose  from  hearing  only  what  is  done  on  one 
two  days  ? 

Precisely. 

5547.  Yon  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  working  class  in  your  dis- 
trict;  do  }0u  think  that  on  the  whole  where  what  is  kno\An  as  the  sweating 
system  pn  vails,  the  wages  of  working  men  are  lower  than  they  are  in  other 
occupations  ? 

I  think  they  are. 

5 ',48.  You  think  that  the  system  has  had  a  decided  effect  in  lowering  what 
would  othe  rwise  be  the  rate  of  wages  ?  j 
Distinctly  so. 

5549.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  It  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  the  know-  ; 
ledge  tliat  your  Board  wouLl  assist  and  send  back  persons,  has  heen  an  induce-  i 
ment  to  paupers,  intending  immigrants,  to  come  over;  what  is  your  opinion  as  < 
regards  that  ?  j 

I  think  that  every  charily  must  r.ecessarily  be  more  or  less  attractive,  but  I  I 
think  we  diminish  it  as  much  as  possible ;  and  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
we   prefer   sending    back  practically  almost   everybody  who    wants  to  go 
rather  than  allow  them  to  come  here  and  accumulate  here  ;  which  would  be  a 
greater  evil  still. 

5550.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  that  they  would  be  assisted,  and 
could  get  back  again  through  your  assistance  if  they  did  not  succeed  here,  has 
led  in  any  appreciable  extent  to  a  larger  influx  into  this  country  ? 

It  may  have,  but  not  of  necessity.    But  ihe  whole  numbers  are  comparatively 
so  small,  that  it  certainly  has  not  brought  a  large  inflnx. 

55,51.  You  do  not  think  an  appreciable  number  ? 

I  do  not  thihk  it.    I  have  never  found  a  man  yet  who  owned  to  that;  tliat  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  it  should  not  have  some  small  etfect. 

5552.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Do  you  think  that  the  whereabouts  of  all  these  j 
sweaters'  shops  are  known  1 

Yes,  they  are  known  to  us. 

5553.  You  think  they  are  all  known  to  you  1 

They  are  known  to  us,  because  our  sanitary  inspector  goes  into  every  room  , 
and  every  street  where  they  exist.  | 

5554.  H(>w  do  these  people  pay  their  rents?    Do  they  pay  them  weekly? 
You  mean  of  their  domiciles  ?  , 

5555.  Yes?  ! 
Yes,  weekly.  j 

5556.  Then  would  not  the  landlord  be  made  responsible  in  some  way  for  the  ^ 
cleanliness  of  them  ? 

I  believe  there  are  ample  powers,  and  that  is  our  aim,  to  make  the  land- 
lord responsible.  Of  course  when  we  find  a  defect,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  1 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  landlord  to  say,  "  We  have  found  this,  that,  and  the  | 
other,  in  a  house  which  belongs  to  you,  and  w  e  hope  that  you  will  kindly  rectify  | 
these 'defects  at  once."  Some  of  them  thank  us  for  drawing  their  attention  j 
to  the  matter,  and  rectify  more  or  less;  others  snap  their  fingers  at  us  and 

say, 
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saVj  "  You  have  no  powt-r  to  compel  us  to  do  it  ;  we  shall  take  no  notice  of 
you  whatever."  The  result  is  that  we  apply  to  the  parishes  to  i)lace  pressure 
on  tlie  landlords.  The  Whitechapel  parish  (h)es  a  great  deal  in  that  direction  ; 
but,  practically,  that  is  work  that  I  think  should  be  done  by  the  parish  itself ; 
and  the  pressure  nii2;ht  be  a  little  harder  than  it  is.  1  am  not  speaking  simply 
of  Whitechiipel  (which  is  the  best  parish  of  all),  bnt  in  some  of  the  others 
they  are  very  apathetic  indeed,  and  even  when  defects  are  brought  to  their 
notice,  they  take  very  little  trouble  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  land- 
lord to  compel  a  rectification. 

5557.  In  regard  to  the  relief,  do  you  give  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ? 
Yes,  we  have  a  considerable  number  ot  pensioners,  and  they  are  either  people 

who  are  absolutely  too  old  to  work  and  have  borne  a  good  character  through- 
out life,  or  el^  peoph'  suffering  from  some  malady  which  incapacitates  them; 
but  all  the  peo[)le  to  whom  we  give  regular  allowances  have  been  here,  I  think, 
without  exception  over  seven  years  ;  a  good  many  of  them  are  natives,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  exception  to  their  having  been  here  over 
seven  years. 

5558.  You  say  these  are  people  of  good  character'? 
Yes. 

5559.  In  regard  to  people  of  bad  character,  what  happens  1 

They  would  nev^r  get  a  regular  allowance  from  us,  without  it  be  some  very 
deplorable  case  of  ill-health,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  one  might  take  pity  on 
the  individual.  ^Vhen  I  say  "  good  character,"  I  mean  that  they  must  show 
that  they  have  been  industrious. 

5560.  But  your  hoard  of  guardians  keep  them  from  starving,  at  any  rate? 
Practically  if  a  man  is  absolutely  in  want  of  a  crust  we  should  not  let  him  go 

overnight  without  it ;  but  we  should  not  do  it  every  night.  The  secretary  has 
power  to  give  a  bread-ticket  value  about  sixpence  to  any  individual  who  appears 
to  be  absolutely  starving. 

5561.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  With  regard  to  overcrowding,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  and  fair  to  throw  the  onus  of  preventing  that  upon 
the  landlord.    With  regard  to  sanitary  improvements,  on  his  attention  being 
'called  to  any  defect,  of  course  he  would  be  bound  to  set  it  right;  but  with 
regard  to  overcrowding,  could  you  throw  the  onus  upon  him  r 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  practicable,  because,  if  a  man  lets  a  room  to  a  person  by 
the  week,  I  take  it  that  that  person  can,  within  these  seven  days,  shut  the  door 
[iQ  the  face  of  the  landlord,  and  do  what  he  likes. 

.556'2.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  would  it  not,  for  the  landlord  to  know? 
,    I  do  not  think  you  could  expect  the  landlord  to  know  how  many  people  slept 
in  a  room  at  night. 

.">.563.  We  have  been  told,  I  do  not  know  with  what  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
I  many  of  the  improved  dwellings  are  empty,  or  only  partially  filled;  do  you 
I  think  that,  if  you  increased  the  sanitary  requirements,  those  improved  dwellings 
would  be  likely  to  he  better  filled? 
;    I  think  they  would. 

,  5564-  You  think  that  enforcing  sanitary  improvement  woul  have  the  effect  of 
'driving  people  to  them  ? 

Yes.    There  is  a  disinclination  among  these  people  to  move  out   of  the 

dwellings  which  they  have  been  used  to  live  in;  if  you  could  infuse  into  them 
.the  habit  of  going  into  tliese  industrial  dweUings  they  would  go  like  a  flock  of 

sheep,  1  think. 

.5,5(55.  Has  your   board   any   indirect   connection    with   these  improved 
dwellings  ? 

None  whatever ;  tliey  are  not  eleemosynary  in  their  character. 

5566.  I  meant,  whether  mem  bet  s  of  your  board  are  connected  with  the 
Improved  DweUings'  Company  ? 

(50.)  3  z  2  I  think 
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I  thiiik  tliey  are  shareholders  in  it,  because  they  have  taken  shaves  in  it.  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  people. 

5567.  Not  practical  managers  of  it  ? 

K')  ;  there  may  he  s^ome  members  of  my  Board  who  are  directors  of  the 
com])any. 

5568.  But  not  practical  managers  ? 
No. 

5569.  Lord.  Moiikswell.~\  With  regard  to  limitation  of  hour.-  of  adult  labour, 
1  understand  }0U  to  say  thai  hmitation  o\'  hours  might  lead  to  the  employment 
of  more  p(-rsoiis,  and  that  that  would  probably  result  in  lower  daily  wages;  I  do  \ 
not  knov/  whether  that  is  your  theory,  but  the  wovkii.ig  men  generally  contend  j 
the  contrary  ? 

I  believe  tlie  more  people  you  bring  in  to  compete,  the  tendency  is  to  lower 
the  wage. 

5570.  1  do  not  understand  that.    Bringing  more  people  in  to  compete,  I 
understand  it,  would  take  more  people  off  the  market ;  if  you  l  educed  the  number  I 
of  hours  that  each  person  would  work,  it  woul!  result  in  the  employment  of  more  i 
persons  who  are  at  present  in  the  market  waiting  for  work  ;  that  is  the  idea  in  ■ 
the  minds  of  the  working  man  ? 

That  would  be  the  effect,  ])robabIy ;  but  surely,  if  there  is  50  5.  to  he  divided 
amongst  workmen  by  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  now  it  is  done  in  1 
14  hours  a  day  by  live  men,  and  you  are  going  to  have  it  tlone  in  se\en  hours 
by  10  men  ;  that  reduces  ir  one-half. 

5571.  You  mean  because  they  work  less  hours  ?  1 
Yes.  ,  ' 

.5.t72.  That  does  not  decrease  the  amount  which  would  be  paid  for  piece-uork? 
No  ;  but  it  delays  the  earning  ability. 

5573.  You  said  that  extra  hands  would  have  to  be  put  on  in  times  of  pres- 
sure ;  i  suppose  that  your  contention  is  that  if  would  probably  lead  to  more 
uncertain  work.  Wow,  if  a  little  extra  woik  has  got  to  be  done,  the  same 
workmen  can  work  as  long  as  they  like  to  do  the  work  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  more  persons  would  hav*'  to  be  brought  in; 
and  I  suppose  your  contention  would  be  that,  in  that  case,  the  work  would  be 
more  uncertain  than  it  was  before,  that  there  would  be  more  people  looking 
out  in  the  market  for  this  stray  work  than  at  present  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  so. 

5574.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  is  that  none  of  the  Jews  go  to  oiir  ! 
workhouses;  1  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  a  Uiatter  of  fact,  none  or  hardly 
any  go  to  our  workhouses? 

Tliey  do  not. 

5575.  "V\  hy  is  that  ? 

Simply,  because  they  have  an  enormous  dislike  of  going  into  the  poor- 
house,  as  they  call  it ;  and  they  get  assi'^ted  by  their  friends,  wi)o,  with  an  equal 
dislike  for  it,  would  rather  help  them  and  divide  tlie  little  they  have  themselves 
than  allow  them  to  go  there. 

5576.  They  w'ould  rather,  it  seems  to  me,  go  back  to  their  own  native 
country,  where  they  arc  liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  than  go  into  one  of  our 
workhouses  r 

They  would  sooner  run  the  risk  of  discomfort  at  home,  where  they  have 
friends,  than  discomfort  where  they  have  not. 

5577.  When  you  talk  of  assisting  the  people  awaj-,  do  you  mean  sending  , 
them  abroad,  or  flo  you  mean  out  ot  London.  • 

I  always  mean,  when  1  say  that,  emigiatmg  them  from  the  country.    The  ! 
number  of  people  we  remove  to  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  we  never  doit  unless  there  is  some  absolute  and  special  reason,  ' 

such 
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such  as  to  send  the  people  to  join  friends,  or  because  they  have  special  employ- 
nipnt,  or  something  of  that  sort.  We  nevt-r  shunt  the  burden  from  London  on 
to  the  provinces. 

5578.  Chairman.']  You  have  confined  yourself  to  the  boot  and  shoe-makers, 
tfiilnrs,  and  cabinet-makers ;  you  do  not  wish  the  Committee  to  understand, 
do  you,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  sweating  system  does  not  extend  to  the  other 
trades  also  ? 

I  have  not  inquired  into  the  other  trades  ;  I  confined  myself  to  those  three, 
l>ecause  I  believe  that  it  is  in  tho^e  three  that  the  Jews  are  chiefly  employed. 

557y.  I  see,  in  answer  to  Question  7,  Mr.  Stephany  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  sweatintj  system  :  "  It  is  very  largely  carried  on  in  the  tailoring  trade  ;  but 
1  think  your  Lordships  will  find  that  it  is  also  carried  on  in  almost  every  other 
trade,  and  no! ably  the  cabinet-making  trade  ;  in  that  trade  I  believe  it  is  carried 
on  very  largely  indeed  ;  "  is  that,  your  opinion  too  ? 

I  believe  it  is  so.    In  the  upholstery  trade  there  are  very  few  Jev^'S  employed. 

5580.  Looking  at  these  figures  which  you  quoted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
numbers  reheved  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887, 
I  see  that  the  cabinet-makers  are  a  very  small  percentage  ? 

Very  small. 

."5581.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  if  the  sweating  system  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  cabinet-making  trade  ? 

There  ;ire  not  so  many  Jews  in  the  cabinet-making  as  there  are  in  the  tailor- 
ing and  boot-making,  and  those  who  are  employed  therein  get  on  a  Uttle  better 
in  that  trade  than  they  do  in  the  other  two  ;  I  do  not  think  the  crush  is  quite 
as  great. 

.«^582.  You  would  not  deduce  from  that  fact,  would  you,  that  the  sweating 
system  is  not  injurious  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

5583.  If  Mr.  Stephany  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  sweating  system  is 
notably  to  be  found  in  the  cabinet-making  trade,  and  if  at  tiie  same  time  the 
proportion  of  people  engaged  in  the  cabinet-making  trade  that  you  relieve  is 
very  small,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  lead  to  the  deduction  that  the 
sweating  systeiu  was  not  injurious  or  doing  any  harm  r 

in  the  face  of  the  other  two  trades,  I  do  not  think  one  could  reasonably  draw 
that  conclusion. 

.5584.  Is  it  tln'  Case  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  do  not  assimilate  at  all  or  very 
little. 

They  do  as  quickly  as  the  new-comers  are  Anglicised;  but  the  people  whO' 
come  here  cannot  speak  the  language,  and  they  naturally  therefore  drilt  towards 
those  who  can  speak  the  language  which  they  themselves  alone  understand;, 
but  as  they  become  Anglicized  they  intermingle  with  others.  1  always  think 
that  a  man  is  thoroughly  Anglicised  after  seven  years  here;  very  materi;dly 
much  sooner.  'J'he  term  that  we  apply  to  them  after  they  have  been  here  seven 
years  is  '•  settlers,"  and  certainly  by  the  time  they  enter  that  categoiv  they 
intermingle  enormously  witli  non-Jews. 

5585.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  an  answer  of  Mr.  Billing  the  other  day. 
In  answer  to  Question  50/5  he  says.  "  Your  Lordships  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  Jewish  immiarants  are  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  They  cannot  go  into 
ordinary  employment  under  Gentile  masters  as  journeymen  in  any  way,  on 
account  of  the  resti  ictions  which  their  religious  creed  imposes  upon  them  ;  they 
cannot  be  put  to  aericultural  labour  not  under  Gentiles  ;  there  are  so  many 
times  when  they  could  not  work      is  that  correct? 

As  new-comers,  until  they  become  Anghcised,  decidedly  yes ;  but  the  con- 
clusicn  I  should  draw  from  that  would  be  that  it  therefore  leaves  a  freer  field  for 
Gentiles. 


5586.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  as  to  the  fact,    I  do  not  see  liow  a  residence 
(50.)  323  of 
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of  seven  3  ears  would  alter  the  case,  because  what  Mr.  Billing  says  is  that  their 
)  eliii,ious  creed  imposes  restrictions  on  them  ? 

1  should  hardly  say  that  ;  except,  perh.ips,  the  difficulty  of  not  working  on  ihe 
Sabbath  ;  that,  no  doubt,  tells  against  them.  If  work  has  to  be  produced,  and 
put  out  on  Saturday  night,  and  they  can  only  work  to  sunset  on  Friday,  that 
does  tell  ag;iinst  them.  Employers  might  in  that  way  give  employment  to  a 
non-Jew  where  the  Jew  might  otherwise  obtain  it. 

5;,87.  And  Mr.  Billing  goes  on  to  siiy,  "  There  is  a  whole  class  of  young 
people  in  our  part  who  get  their  living  by,  as  they  say,  poking  fires  fir  the 
Jews;  that  is,  attending  on  some  of  those  who  can  aiford  to  pay  them  some 
little  sum,  one  girl  taking  several  families,  to  do  what  u  ork  their  law  forbids 
theni  to  do  at  certain  seasons  ;  and  so  these  poor  creatures  must  do  this  work 
which  their  own  co-religionists  otfer  to  ihem,  or  do  nothing.  They  cannot  fall 
into  the  ordinary  labour  market,  and  go  where  they  please  and  do  what  they 
))lease.  That  is  a  matter  which  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
this  subject." 

That  is  a  fact,  certainly  ;  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Jews  not  to  kindle  a  fire  on 
the  Sabbath  Day,  and  when  the  fires  are  being  kept  up  and  there  are  only  Jews 
in  the  hoi.i.se,  some  who  strictly  adhere  to  it  engage  Gentiles  to  come  in  and  keep 
the  fiires  going  on  the  Sahbath,  to  light  the  lights,  and  so  forth. 

5588.  In  your  opinion,  do  these  restrictions  which  their  religious  creed 
imposes  upon  the  Jews,  prevent  them  from  obtaining  work  in  the  ordinary 
labour  market  in  competition  with  the  Gentiles,  and  compel  them  to  herd 
together  in  special  trades  1 

I  do  not  ihink  it  keeps  them  in  particular  trades  ;  it  might  aflFect  them  in  a 
few  particular  trades,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  severe  to  keep  them  to  the  two  or 
three  in  which  they  generally  trade. 

5589.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.~\  iVliss  Potter,  in  her  evidence,  in  answer  to  Question 
3331,  says,  "  There  is  this  point  that  ought  to  be  clearly  brought  out,  that 
the  Jewish  tailoring  trade,  and  the  Gentile  tailoring  ti-ade,  are  in  water-tight 
comparcments,  and  they  do  not  compete  with  each  other ;"  do  you  agree  with 
that  r 

To  a  degree,  yes.  The  Jews  are  employed,  perhaps,  in  a  little  difterent  sort  of 
work,  as  I  said  in  my  memorandum,  from  that  in  which  the  Gentiles  are  engaged, 
and  in  a  department  which,  I  think,  the  Gentiles  would  never  have  deve- 
loped. 

5590.  Chairman.']  You  call  these  people  "  settlers  "  after  they  have  been  here 
Seven  years  ? 

Yes". 

5591.  How  hmg  does  it  generally  take  a  man  before  he  can  talk  English  ? 
Some  of  these  fellows  are  very  apt  indeed  in  acquiring  English.    I  have 

known  a  man  bi  fore  he  has  been  a  year  in  England  speak  it  very  well  indeed  ; 
some  of  thein  have  not  the  same  aptitude,  and  take  longer  in  acquiring  the 
language. 

5^592.  You  would  say  that  in  two  or  three  years'  time  they  can  make  them- 
selves understood  ? 

Y^s.  When  1  was  shipping  very  large  numbers  to  America,  in  the  year  1882 
(sometimes,  1  think,  we  sent  600  or  70')  a  week),  I  piocured  a  vocabulary  with 
( asy  sentences  that  they  might  be  likely  to  require,  and  gave  them  it  to  learn 
on  board  ship,  writing  the  English  ii;  Hebrew  or  German  characters;  and  I  was 
a>sureri  afterwards  that  they  made  immense  proficieney  in  the  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  that  tiiey  were  gojng  across  the  Atlantic. 

5593.  We  might  assume  that  the  Jews  who  can  speak  no  English  are  new 
arrivals.^ 

Not  necessarily  ;  some  of  them  do  not  strive  to  learn  English,  or  else  they 
have  not  the  knack,  and  are  a  very  long  time  before  they  do.    If  they  are 
brought  at  all  into  contact  with  non-Jews  they  very  readily  acquire  it.    I  con- 
sider 
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sider  that  they  have  much  greater  readiness  than  Englishmen  in  acquiring  a 
foreign  hmguage. 

5594.  Do  you  know  the  parish  of  Spitalfields  very  well? 

Yes  ;  at  one  time  I  visited  much  amongst  the  people  there  ;  now  I  visit  much 
less,  l>ecause  my  other  duties  take  up  so  much  of  my  time ;  but  in  contemplation 
of  giving  evidence  here,  and  befoie  tiie  House  of  Coinmons  Committee,  I  have 
been  amongst  them  again  in  order  to  refresh  my  knowledge. 

5595.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Billing,  in  answer  to  Question  5163,  says  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  immigration  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  "  My  answer  to 
that  is  this,  I  test  such  statement  l^y  the  fact  that  in  a  neighbourhood  like  ours" 
(that  is  in  Spitalfields),  "  1  find  whole  batches  of  buildings  in  which  there  are 
those  that  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English;"  in  your  experience,  is  that  the 
case  ? 

I  should  have  thought  that  there  was  no  house  where  you  could  not  find 
somebody  v\ho  could  speak  a  little  English.  I  have  never  found  that  myself; 
but  1  do  not  like  to  say  that  iVJr.  Billing's  expeiience  has  not  been  other- 


wise. 


Tne  VVitness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  SOLOMON  GREEN,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined  as  follows  : 

5596.  Chairman^]  What  is  your  business  ? 
A  fishmonger. 

5597.  Where  do  you  carry  that  on  ? 
In  the  Mile  End-road,  now. 

5598.  And  where  did  you  carry  it  on  formerly? 
In  Goldstone-street,  Whitecliapel. 

5599.  Are  you  a  native-born  Englishman  ? 
Yes 

5600.  Is  your  business  principally  carried  on  with  the  Jewish  population  ? 
It  was,  until  I  was  driven  out  by  the  Pohsh  people. 

5601.  Your  trade  is  not  itself,  I  presume,  affected  by  what  is  called  the  sweat- 
ing svstem  ? 

No. 

5602.  But  the  customers,  the  people  with  whom  you  deal,  are  ? 

The  thing  that  brings  ruin  and  starvation  on  this  country  is  costermongering, 
through  the  influx  of  foreign  paupers. 

5603.  In  what  trade  do  you  mean  ? 

Jn  general  trade.  Directly  they  are  over  here  they  become  bakers,  butchers ; 
every  possible  tiade  you  can  mention. 

5604.  Perhaps  ycu  would  explain  yourself  a  little  more  fully  on  that  point; 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers  has  an  injurious 
eftect  upon  various  trades  ? 

A  most  injurious  effect  upon  every  trade  that  you  can  possibly  mention. 

5605.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

From  experience  ;  seeing  hnulish  families  who  could  afford  to  keep  their 
families  in  respectability  and  decency,  now  starving,  while  these  people  are 
getting  on.  .  ^  ^ 

5606.  What  trade  do  you  allude  to  ? 

Every  trade  that  you  can  possibly  mention;  competition  in  everything 

They  are  tailors,  they  are  bootmakers,  cap  makers  ;  everv  trade  you  can  nossiblv 
mention.  '  i  j 

324  5607.  Since 
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5607.  Since  when  has  this  state  of  things  taken  place  ? 
Within  the  last  six  years. 

.5608.  Do  you  mean  that  there  has  been  more  of  this  immigration  within  the 
last  six  years  ? 

"Within  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  something  fearful. 

5609.  Do  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  sweatin<^  system  ? 

Yes,  it  is  the  labour ;  these  people  will  work  for  a  mere  nothing  ;  and  if  there 
were  no  sweaters  they  would  cut  out  the  other  people.  I  can  sliow  you  soma 
clothing  here  made  at  lOs.  6  d.  a  suit  and  sold  wholesale  at  10  s.  6  d. 

5610.  You  attribute  all  tliis  to  what? 

To  the  influx  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  Jew.^. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  witlidraw. 


Mr.  EDWARD  SIMMONS,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined  as  follows: 

561 1.  Chairman.]  You  are  engaged  in  tiie  dress  trimming  trade  r 
Yes. 

5 til  2.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  to  the  Committ'-e  what  that  is  ? 
It  consists  ()f  making  fringes,  tassels,  ornaments,  and  ^^verything  appertaining 
to  dresses  and  mantles. 

5613.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? 
Thirty  years. 

.5614.  In  what  neighbourhoo  !  r 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields. 

5615.  Is  yours  a  ready-made  business  or  a  bespoke  business  ? 
It  is  mostly  bespoke. 

5t)i6.  Do  you  make  for  customers  or  for  laige  houses  .- 
Mostly  for  large  houses. 

5617.  Jusi  explain  to  tiie  Committee  the  character  of  the  trade,  how  3  0U  get 
your  orders,  and  so  on  ? 

^A'egttthem  from  the  City  houses  as  a  rule,  becau^^e  they  debar  you  from 
going  to  West-end  houses,  which  they  claim  as  being  their  customers. 

f6i8.  The  West-end  \\o\i<i'  sells  to  the  consumer,  and  the  West-end  house 
gets  its  orders  from  the  City  house  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  r 

No.  A  lady  will  instruct  her  dressmaker  to  procure  for  her  certain  articles 
and  trimmings;  the  dressmaker  will  apply  to  such  houses  as  Peter  Robinson's, 
and  other  large  West-end  houses;  but  they  will  say  that  they  have  not  got 
them,  and  they  in  their  turn  will  apply  to  tlie  City  hou-e?,  and  they  in  their 
turn  will  apply  to  people  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  they  in  their  turn  will  give  it 
out  to  be  made. 

5619.  You  coming  under  the  category  of  she  people  in  Bethnal  Green? 
Yes,  exactly  ;  and  I  was  manager  to  a  firm  in  the  City  of  London.    I  was 

there  over  20  years,  and  manager  for  about  nine  years. 

5620.  Do  you  manufacture  on  your  own  premises  ? 
1  do  a  little  ;  I  am  only  in  a  small  way. 

5621.  Do  you  give  out  most  of  the  work  ? 

1  have  hands  indoors,  and  give  work  out  also. 

5622.  By  giving  work  out,  do  you  mean  that  you  give  it  out  to  people  who 
make  it  np  in  their  own  homes  ? 

Exactly. 

5623.  Has 
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5623.  Has  your  trade  changed  ;  has  it  always  been  like  that,  or  has  it  changed 
within  the  last  few  years  ? 

It  lias  changed  in  respect  of  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  workpeople  this 
last  few  years. 

.5624.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

i  attribute  it  to  this  :  Because  the  consumer  is  not  more  in  touch  with  the 
producer;  that  the  middle  people  take  the  profit  which  might  be  given  to  tlie 
workpeople  to  increase  the  pay  on  it.  For  instance,  a  West-end  draper  will 
say  to  a  warehouse  in  the  City  of  London,  "I  want  something  at  Qs"  ;  he  in 
his  turn  will  say  to  persons  like  myself,  "  We  want  something  at  4  s.  Qd."  ;  and 
the  next  party  wants  it  for  something  less ;  and  in  consequence  the  workperson 
gets  simply  the  dross  of  it. 

.5625.  Was  not  that  always  the  case  in  the  trade? 
I  do  not  think  to  as  great  an  extent  as  now. 

5626.  I  mean  was  not  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  same  means  ? 
Yes. 

5627.  it  is  not  the  existence  of  these  various  contractors  or  middlenien  that 
has  caused  the  reduction  in  the  wages  to  the  working  men  ? 

I  think  it  is. 

5628.  Let  me  clearly  understand  what  you  mean.  If  those  middlemen  have 
always  existed,  but  you  comphiined  of  a  reduction  of  wages  which  has  taken 
place  in  tlie  last  few  years,  how  is  it  that  you  attribute  that  reduction  of  wages 
to  the  existence  of  those  middlemen  ? 

It  would  not  be  exactly  to  that  alone  ;  it  is  caused  also  by  the  foreign 
importation  into  the  market,  which  we  did  not  liave  so  much  of  years  ago. 

5629.  You  mean  importation  of  foreign  goods  ? 
Foreign  goods. 

5630.  That  certainly  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  this 
Committee  ? 

What  am  I  to  understand  by  the  word  sweating  "  that  is  sub-contracting, 
is  it  not  r 

i        5631.  It  has  been  defined  as  sub-contracting. 

What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  a  large  city  house  of  the  City  of 

1  London  contracting  their  work  out  by  any  other  system,  when  they  say,  "  This 
is  our  make,"  and  it  not  their  make  ;  that  is  what  1  complain  of.  I  recommend 
that  the  Trade  .\Jarks  Act  should  be  applied,    ft  would  be  a  remedy  against  it. 

5632.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  complain  that  City  houses  sell  as  their 
own  goods  goods  of  fereign  importation  ? 

I  complain  that  they  place  up  an  advertisement  as  manufacturers,  when  they 
are  not  manufacturers,  and  they  take  the  profits  as  manufacturers,  and  had  it 
been  known  they  were  not  manufacturers  they  would  not  have  had  the  same 
profits.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  i  purchase  Dent's  gloves  I  pur- 
chase them  because  they  are  Dent's  gloves,  and  when  they  are  not,  I  take  that 
to  be  vvronij. 

5633.  You  think  that  all  goods  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  them,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Certainly,  why  not?  And  then  I  complain  too  of  the  working  of  the  Factory 

j     Act  ? 

5634.  In  what  way  ? 

That  there  are  not  sufficient  inspectors;  I  have  evaded  them  myself  many  a  time. 

5635.  In  your  present  premises  vviiere  you  are  now  working,  do  you  mean  ? 
No,  where  i  was  employed,  Messrs.  Richard  Evans  &  Company. 

5630.  How  do  you  mean  that  you  "  evaded  "  them  ? 

1  have  had  those  under  age  in  the  place,  not  exactly  knowing  it  myself,  but 
(50.)  4  A  they 
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they  were  so;  I  have  had  an  intimation  that  the  inspector  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  simply  sent  them  for  a  walk  till  he  was  gone.  We  did  not  see 
him  more  than  once  in  about  nine  or  12  months,  and  then  everybody  in  the 
neigliboarhood  knew  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  consequently  we 
never  were  detected.  Aft.  r  he  was  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  people  went  on 
with  the  work  as  before. 

5637.  Are  persqns  under  age  employed  in  ihat  way? 
Yes,  plenty  are  employed  from  2  s.  a  week  upwards. 

5638.  Girls? 

Girls  n)ostiy  ;  girls  and  boys. 

563Q.  What  do  you  say  they  earn  ? 
From  2  s.  a  week. 

.5640.  Up  to  M'hat  ? 
Up  to  about  10  s. 

.^641.  And  what  hours  do  they  work? 

Where  the  Factory  Act  is  looked  after,  they  mostly  work  from  nine  to  eight 
and  seven  to  eight,  and  then  it  is  evaded  by  giving  them  work  home. 

5642.  They  take  work  home,  you  mean  r 
They  take  work  home. 

5643.  Supposing  they  do  not  choose  to  take  work  home  ? 

It  is  a  free  o])tion  to  tliemselves.  You  may  sometimes  sav,  "  Unless  you  take 
this  home  I  do  not  want  you."  I  have  said  that  myself.  The  firm  that  I  was 
in  had  a  turn  over  of  from  250,000  /.  to  300,000  /.  per  annum,  and  all  that  they 
spent  in  absolute  wages  to  workpeople  would  not  amount  to  4,000  /.per  annum. 
They  have  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  grosses  of  braids,  millions,  I  might  say, 
since  they  have  l)een  in  existence,  and  they  have  never  made  an  inch  of  it ;  in 
fact,  they  are  not  capable  of  making  it. 

5 ('44.  That  has  no  bearing,  has  it,  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry  of  this  Com- 
mittee. If  you  have  anything  more  to  say  as  to  the  question  of  inspection, 
sanitary  inspection  or  factory  inspection,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it? 

A  remedy  for  a  lot  of  the  low  price  in  our  work  would  be  if  the  Workshop 
Act  was  properly  applied  ;  it  would  necessitate  the  people  having  proper  space 
to  work,  and,  consequently,  they  would  get  more  for  their  work. 

5645.  Why  would  they  consequently  get  more  for  their  work  ? 

Because  these  people  who  would  take  the  work  would  simply  say,  "  I  cannot 
do  it  at  the  price." 

5646.  Why? 

If  you  occupy  a  place  at  2*.  a  week  and  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
you  take  that  at  the  price;  but  if  you  pay  4  5.  a  week,  you  take  it  at  a  better 
price. 

5647.  You  mean  that  the  more  rent  they  pay  the  higher  wages  they  would 
get  ? 

Yes,  they  would  get  higher  wages. 

5648.  They  would  get  higher  wages  fiom  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rent ;  it  that  what  you  say  ? 

They  would  get  a  better  class  of  work  and  also  get  a  better  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  place  being  kept  clean  and  all  the  surroundings ;  it  would  lead  to 
that ;  it  looks  like  an  inconsistency,  perliaps, but  what  I  mean  to  convey  is  this: 
that  instead  of  their  working  in  holes  and  corners,  they  would  work  in  a  place 
that  they  had  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for;  consequently  they  would  get  a  higher 
class  of  woi'k  and  be  able  to  pay  their  hands  a  better  price  for  it.  For  instance, 
very  cheap  labour  in  our  trade  they  can  produce  at  Coventry,  because  you  can 
get  a  house  at  Coventry  for  4  a  week  ;  here  in  London  we  have  to  pay  8*., 
and  the  common  work  here  would  necessarily  migrate  there,  and  we  should  get 
the  better  cbiss  here. 

5649.  Then 
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5649.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  what  you  call  the 
commoner  class  of  work  should  leave  London  altogether  r 
Yes,  exactly. 

^a^o.  Yon  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  the  suggestion  that  I  throw  out  is,  that 
the  Factory  Act,  the  Trade  Marks  Act,  and  the  Workshop  Act  should  be  more 
stringently  looked  after,  which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  my  mind  would 
prevent  a  lot  of  this  sweating  system. 

565  I .  What  you  complain  of  in  fact  is,  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  carried  on  ? 

Yes,  the  unsanitary  conditions,  and  also  the  Factory  Act  not  being  carried 
but  as  it  should  be. 

5652  You  have  already  stated  that  the  Factory  Act  is  evaded  now  by  the 
employment  of  children  ? 

Yes,  and  also  that  there  are  numbers  of  rooms  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  various  other  parts  which  people  work  in,  and  the  inspector  knows 
nothing  about  it;  and  wiiere  there  is  a  room  with  six  or  eight  people  working 
in  it,  it  should  come  under  inspection. 

5653.  The  inspectors,  you  say,  do  not  know  of  tlie  existence  of  these  places  ? 
I  believe  not. 

5654.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? 

By  appointin":  inspectors,  with  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  a  serjeant  of  police, 
at  50  s.  a  week,  instead  of  a  man  at  600  /.  or  700  /.  a  year,  whose  qiialificati(m 
is,  that  \\v  is  a  mathematical  scholar,  and  who  knows  nothing  about  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  East  End. 

5655.  You  think  that  the  present  inspectors  are  not  capable  of  doing  theii- 
duty  ? 

They  have  not  the  knowledge. 

5656.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade? 

1  think  they  ought  to  know  the  whole  all  round,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  trade.  If,  for  instance,  you  have  half-a-gla?s  of  bitter  in  a  place  where  the 
people  belonging  to  the  trade  associate,  you  can  hear  it  all  ;  Toui,  Dick,  and 
Harry  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  but  as  for  these  inspectors  we  have,  it  is  a  case 
of  "  'i'he  Lord  Mayor  is  coming,"  and  everybody  knows  it. 

5657.  In  fact  you  mean  that  tiie  attendance  of  an  inspector  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  well  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Yes;  once  when  1  was  manager,  just  as  1  w^as  going  out  of  the  front,  the 
inspector  came  there,  and  he  asked,  "  Is  the  manager  in,"  and  1  said,  "  He  has 
just  gone  out,"  and  I  walked  out,  as  it  did  not  suit  me  to  see  him  then. 

56.58.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you  wish  to  make  r 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.    I  might  tell  you  my  opinion.    I  do  not  think  that  any 
course  oi  legislation  is  able  to  cure  it. 

5659.  You  do  not  think  that  legislation  can  do  any  good  ? 

Not  a  bit.  I  do  not  believe  in  class  legislation  on  this  point,  because  it  is 
sure  to  be  evaded. 

5660.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  anything  beyond  the 
existing  legislation  will  do  any  good 

\es. 

5661.  But  you  do  think  that  existing  legislation  is  not  enforced  ? 
Yes. 

5662.  And  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  it  was  enforced  ? 

V  es.  The  working  seasons  are  mostly  about  four  months  at  a  time,  and  tiieu 
theie  is  a  rest  of  six  weeks ;  we  can  oiten  do  two  of  those  seasons  before  we  see 
the  inspector. 

(50.)  4  A  2  5663.  Is 
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5(^6-^.  Is  file  work  pretty  constant  in  your  trade  ? 
No  ;  we  only  work  by  seasons. 

566-1.  What  do  you  call  a  season  r 

We  consider  we  are  done  when  Ascot  and  Goodwood  are  over,  as  a  rule. 
566^.  When  do  you  l)egin  again  after  that? 

About  August,  and  do  what  we  term  the  autumn  trade.  Now  we  consider 
we  are  done. 

5666.  How  long  does  the  autumn  trade  last  ? 

It  lasts  till  about  the  end  of  November  ;  we  generally  use  a  saying-,  When 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  comes,  the  trimming  trade  is  done :  and  when  Valentine's 
Day  comes,  it  commences."  There  is  no  particular  rule  about  it  ;  but  it  is 
about  that  time. 

5667.  Do  the  workpeople  engaged  in  your  trade  do  any  other  work  between 
the  seasons  ? 

We  get  a  little  ;  for  instance,  my  wife  has  hands,  and  they  will  make  two 
days  this  week. 

5668.  Do  they  woik  piece  work? 
Some  piece  work  and  some  week-work. 

5669.  Is  the  work  done  by  men  or  women  ? 

The  men  can  only  do  one  class,  and  the  women  one  class.  In  the  weaving  a 
roan  can  do  it,  but  in  making  ornaments  and  things  made  for  dresses,  it  is 
entirely  done  by  female  labour. 

5670.  And  female  labour  is  principally  employed  in  your  trade? 
Principally  ;  75  per  cent. 

^671.  AVhat  do  they  earn  ? 

A  good  hand,  on  an  average,  will  earn  10  5.  a  week  through  the  year.  If  they 
get  more  they  make  it  up  by  taking  work  home,  aiid  in  various  ways. 

.5672.  Are  the  workpeople  principally  Christians  or  Jews,  or  both  ? 
We  have  not  got  many  Jews  in  ours  ;  a  few,  not  a  great  many. 

5673.  Not  enough  to  afFt:t:t  the  trader 

Lately  we  have  had  Jews  come  and  take  out  work,  and  re-give  it  out ;  it  is 
mostlv  amcmg  the  Christian  population.  I  was  born  in  Spitalfields,  and  conse- 
quently I  know  the  whole  of  the  surroundings  of  it. 

5674.  Is  there  much  difference  in  Spitalfields  in  your  experience? 

Yes.  I  was  born  there  ;  I  can  date  back  in  my  recollection,  and  where  there 
were  then  two  Jews,  there  are  40  now,  or  more,  60.  1  know  a  street,  which, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  not  a  Jew  in,  and  now  it  is  completely  full  of  them. 
My  acquaintance  has  been  mostly  with  English-born  Jews. 

5^)75.  Eail  of  Onslov).]  You  paid  a  high  complement  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  wdiieh  I  am  sure  they  will  appreciate;  but  1  shoidd  like  to  know 
whether  yon  think  that  a  sergeant  of  police  would  have  the  nece  ssary  qualifica- 
tions foi-  telling  whether  a  place  was  in  a  sanitary  condition  ;  whetlier  the 
drains  were  in  proper  order,  and  vvhether  the  cubic  space  was  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  peo])le  employed  ? 

I  should  think  so. 

.5676.  And  you  think  he  would  be  a  better  judge  of  that  than  a  man  who  had 
passed  an  examination  in  those  matters  and  was  deemed  especially  qualified  r 

I  would  not  say  a  better  judge.  The  observation  I  want  to  convey  is  this: 
that  a  tnan  taken  from  the  trimming  trade  would  understand  it  practically. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  I  am  an  inspector,  when  I  walk  into  the  shop  I  know 
where  to  look  for  these  things ;  but  a  man  who  comes  from  Manchester  or 
other  parts  does  it  in  a  formal  way. 

5677.  Do  they  come  from  other  parts? 

I  can 
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I  can  remember  Mr.  Orr,  T  think  it  was  coming  from  Manchester,  an 
inspector. 

5678.  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  that  they  sometimes  go  to  Manchester,  and 
sometimes  to  the  East  End  of  London 

No ;  when  I  said  that  they  required  men  with  the  averag'e  intelligence  of  a 
Serjeant  of  poHce,  I  meant  men  taken  from  the  various  trades  which  tliey  have 
to  go  to  and  inspect ;  these  men  would  at  once  know  where  to  look  for  a  thing, 
the  same  as  a  scholar  would  know  how  to  go  and  consult  books. 

5679.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  recommend  that  in  each  trade  a  factory 
inspector  should  be  appointed  from  that  trade  ? 

As  near  as  possible ;  not  a  man  at  QOOl.  a  year;  say  a  man  at  125/.  or 
150  I. 

5680.  Would  not  that  involve  the  appointment  of  a  very  large  number  of 
inspectors  ? 

I  think  not. 

5681.  Then  your  complaint  is  not  against  the  number  of  inspectors,  but 
against  their  qualifications  for  the  post  ? 

I  do  not  understand  you. 

5682.  You  do  not  complain  that  there  are  too  few  inspectors? 

I  complain  that  there  are  too  few,  which  might  be  counteracted  by  employing 
people  at  less  salaries  than  the  inspectors  at  the  present  time  receive. 

.5683.  Now,  if  the  cheap  work  were  driven  out  of  London,  what  would  become 
of  all  those  people  who  are  now  employed  in  London  upon  the  cheap  work  ? 

They  would  get  on  to  abetter  class  of  trade  ;  they  would  be  educate.!  up  to 
what  is  done  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

5684.  You  think  that,  instead  of  driving  trade  out  of  London,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  trade  to  London  ? 

Exactly. 

5685.  I  suppose  your  observations  are  confined  to  your  own  trade  ? 
Exactly.    I  know  about  other  trades ;  but  1  would  sooner  confine  myself  to 

my  trade,  to  which  my  knowledge  extends.  I  have  a  considerable  experience 
of  the  East  of  London. 

5686.  Then  you  said  that  if  the  workshops  were  in  a  btitter  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and,  as  I  understood  you  to  say.  if  the  rents  were  higher,  there  would  be 
a  better  class  of  work,  because  the  musters  would  be  more  willing  to  put  it  out 
to  such  places  ? 

Yes,  instead  of  sending  it  to  Paris. 

5687.  is  it  your  experience  that  the  master  makes  inquiries  as  to  what  is  the 
character  of  the  place  where  the  work  is  done? 

1  believe  they  make  none  whatever.  I  used  to  go  by  the  appearance  of  the 
individual  I  was  looking  at. 

5688.  What  led  you  to  say,  then,  that  the  master.s  would  be  more  willing  to 
put  work  out  to  such  places  r 

I  think  that  if  the  thing  was  in  a  better  position,  they  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  give  them  better  work  ;  they  would  not  take  the  common  work. 

5689.  I  cannot  quite  follow  the  line  of  argument ;  do  you  say  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  take  a  low  class  of  work  ? 

They  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  low  class  of  work. 

5690.  They  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  do  it  ? 
They  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  do  it. 

5691.  And  then  it  would  be  driven  out  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  4  A  3  .5^9-.  Do 
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5692.  Do  you  say  that  the  masters  do  not  give  out  the  work  which  now  goes 
to  Paris  because  they  are  auare  that  the  workshops  here  are  in  an  unsanitary 
condition  ? 

In  some  cases,  I  would  not  say  all ;  it  has  a  tendency  that  way. 

5693.  It  is  not,  you  think,  that  they  can  get  it  done  cheaper  iti  Paris;  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

No  ;  it  is  dearer.  In  my  experience  tliey  say  about  things  they  want  done, 
"It  is  no  use  sending  them  to  Bethnal  Green;  we  will  send  them  to  Paris." 

5694.  Nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  possible  fact  that  French  workers 
are  more  skilled  and  more  artistic  than  the  English  workers  ? 

They  are  more  artistic  than  the  Englisli  are. 

5695.  Then  do  you  think  that  if  the  unartistic  English  workers  lived  in 
sanitary  places  in  England,  they  would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
artistic  workers  in  Paris  ? 

It  would  have  a  tendency  to  that.  I  cannot  say  how  their  abilities  would 
turn  out. 

5696.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  wished  to  have  the  Trade  Marks 
Act  (by  which  you  mean,  I  suppose,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act)  applied? 

Yes. 

5697.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  how  you  would  do  that,  because  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  requires  that  all  goods  should  be  marked  with  the  place  of 
origin  ;  would  you  have  them  marked  with  the  name  of  the  place  of  origin  or 
the  name  of  the  maker  ? 

The  name  of  the  maker  ;  that  is,  that  if  I  buy  a  watch  and  go  to  Dent's,  and 
they  say,  "  This  is  our  make,"  it  should  be  their  make. 

5698.  Supposing  he  says,  "  It  is  not  my  make,  but  I  guarantee  it  "r 
Then  I  should  be  in  possession  of  that  fact. 

5699.  That  would  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose? 
Quite  sufficient. 

5700.  Supposing  a  West  End  house  was  to  sell  a  mantle  which  was  made  in 
Bethnal  Green,  if  they  said  "  We  guarantee  it,"  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
your  purpose  ? 

Yes,  quite  sufficient. 

5701.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  in  any  way  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
workers  ? 

Certainly. 

5702.  Why? 

Because  the  class  of  work,  instead  of  coming  from  Germany  and  other  parts, 
would  be  made  here. 

5703.  Will  you  explain  that  more  fully  ? 

You  go  to  a  glover's  here,  and  say,  "  I  require  a  pair  of  Dent's  gloves ;"  you 
buy  tliem,  in  many  cases  not  that  you  are  a  judge  of  j^loves,  but  because  they 
are  Dent's  gloves  ;  if  they  are  Dent's  gloves  they  were  made  here  in  England ; 
and  I  maintain  that  where  things  are  bought  in  Germany  and  sold  as  English 
goods,  that  affects  the  labour  here  in  England  in  general. 

5704.  But  why  should  the  purchaser  care  so  long  as  he  is  satisfied  that 
Messrs.  Dent  habitually  sell  a  good  class  of  goods,  and  that  they  guarantee  the 
goods  that  they  are  selling,  no  matter  where  they  are  made  ? 

They  do  not  guarantee  at  all. 

5705.  Supposing  they  do  ? 

You  do  not  deal  with  Messrs.  Dent;  you  deal  with  their  agents.  If  you 
want  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  ask  for  Moet's,  you  do  not  expect  to  get  any- 
thing else,  do  you  ? 

5706.  I  do 
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5706.  I  do  not  follow  your  argument ;  yoa  say  that  if  the  name  of  the  maker 
were  put  upon  the  goods  that  would  improve  his  position? 

I  mean  the  master. 

5707.  Who  would  be  the  maker  of  an  article  put  out  to  a  house  in  Bethnal- 
green ;  would  it  not  be  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  vs'as  given  to  do  the 
work  ? 

No. 

\       5708.  Whose  name  would  you  have  upon  it  ? 

The  maker,  the  person  who  gives  out  the  material  to  tlie  workpeople  who 
\    make  it. 

I      5709.  Is  not  that  what  happens  now  ;  a  man  gives  out  material  to  a  sweater 
in  tlie  East  End  and  marks  it  with  his  name  ? 
Yes;  that  is  what  I  complain  of. 

5710.  And  you  want  the  name  of  what  person  on  it? 

The  hond  fide  maker.    You  go  to  Marshall  and  Snelgrove  and  say,  "  Make  me 
a  mantle;"  they  in  turn  go  to  Coleman  Selincourt,  in  Cannon-street,  and  they 
ji  in  turn  go  to  tlieir  factory  in  Pimlico.    I  want  Selincourt  and  Coleman's  name 
on  it. 

571  I.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  your  trade  there  are  two  middlemen? 
And  sometimes  three. 

5712.  And  you  want  to  do  away  with  the  middleman  in  between  such 
;  persons  as  Marshall  and  Snelgrove  and  the  person  who  makes  it? 

Yes,  and  I  want  to  do  away  with  the  City  people.    A  lady  will  go  to  her 
dressmaker  and  order  a  dress,  and  say,  "  I  will  have  certain  trimmings  for  the 
dress;"  the  dressmaker  will  go  to  Peter  Robinson's,  they  will  say,  "  We  have  not 
I  got  it,  but  we  will  get  it ;"  they  send  tu  a  City  house  who  put  up  to  be  manu- 
!  factui  ers  ;  they  are  not  manufacturers  ;  and  they  in  their  turn  send  it  to  Bethnal 
Green.    There  are  all  those  intermediate  profits. 

j  5713.  If  these  intermediate  profits  are  made,  why  is  it  that  Marshall  and 

!  Snelgrove,  do  not  tiiemselves  have  an  agent  at  Bethnal-green,  who  would  put  the 

[  work  out  into  the  shops  of  the  workpeople  ? 

j  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  do  that. 

5714.  You  know  no  reason  for  it  ? 
No. 

5715.  It  is  obvious  tijat  they  could  themselves  take  the  profit  if  they  were  to 
do  that  ? 

If  they  were  to  do  that. 

5716.  You  can  assign  no  reason  why  they  do  not  do  it? 
j     I  can  assign  no  reason. 

5717.  Chairman.^  I  suppose  when  you  mention,  as  you  have  done,  oiie  or 
two  particular  houses,  you  merely  mention  tliem  as  examples  ? 

As  examples  ;  they  are  all  round  alike.  Morley's  would  say  that  the  goods 
they  sell  are  their  nianufacture.  They  manufacture  hosiery  and  put  in  all  the 
other  thinos  with  it  and  lead  vou  to  think  so. 

5718.  What  class  of  goods  <-lo  you  manufacture  yourself  ? 
Silk  trimmings. 

5719.  And  as  I  understand  you,  your  contention  is  that  those  silk  trimmings 
should  be  marked  with  vour  name  as  the  maker  ? 

Yes. 

.5720.  Whereas  now,  whose  name  would  be  on  them  ? 
l^erhaps  the  name  of  the  party  they  would  be  sold  to. 

5721.  You  sell  yours  to  a  City  house  ? 
Yes,  mostly. 

(50.)     "  4A4  5722.  Would 
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5722.  Would  they  put  their  name  on  the  article? 

1  do  not  know  about  their  name  ;  they  put  their  mark  on  it.  In  some  cases 
they  give  me  a  label  to  put  on  the  goods.  I  saw  an  order  that  went  to  Switzer- 
land within  this  last  month.  The  City  house  gave  their  own  label  to  put  on 
them  ;  they  came  back,  and  you  see  them  in  the  West  End  houses,  and  by  the 
public  they  are  presumed  to  be  made  by  these  people. 

5723.  When  you  put  work  out,  do  you  send  the  material  ? 
Yes,  I  send  the  material. 

5724.  You  supply  the  material  ? 
I  supply  the  material. 

5725.  And  you  charge  the  people  for  it? 

We  weigh  it  out,  and  they  return  what  they  have  got  left. 

5726.  And  you  trust  them  without  any  security  ? 
They  are  mostly  known. 

5727.  But  no  material  is  supplied  to  you  by  the  houses  that  give  you  the 
order  ? 

^'o,  the  City  houses  will  take  5  per  cent,  of  your  goods  if  they  pay  you 
weekly;  and  yet,  even  if  you  were  to  purchase  yourself  in  their  warehouses  at 
the  same  time  as  they  pay  you,  they  only  give  you  2|  and  sometimes  3|  per 
cent. 

5728.  The  City  houses  charge  discount  for  cash,  you  mean  ? 

If  they  pay  you  weekly,  they  take  5  per  cent,  off ;  and  if  you  purchase  any 
goods  of  them  at  the  same  time,  they  will  only  give  you  21,  and  in  some  cases 
3|,  not  more.    When  they  pay  you  weekly,  they  take  their  5  per  cent.  off. 

5729.  And  I  understand  if  you  buy  goods  at  the  City  house  and  pay  them 
cash,  they  allow  you  2|  per  cent.  ? 

Yes. 

5730.  But  they  charge  you  5  per  cent,  discount  for  paying  weekly  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  P  11 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Ciiudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFOKD  (^Earl  of  Limerick). 

LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dun  raven 


SENT: 

Lord  Kenry  {Enrl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 

D  MoUNT-EaRL),  in  THE  ChaIR. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  HERMANN  ADLER,  is  called  in ;  and^  having  been 
I  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5731.  Chairman.^  You  are  Delegate  Chief  Rabbi  ? 
[  Yes. 

j      5732.  You  exercise  all  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  ? 
I  Yes. 

5733.  \Vhen  were  you  appointed? 

I  was  appointed  Delegate  Chief  Rabbi  in  the  yt  ar  1879,  owing  to  my  father's 
i  advancing  years  and  failing  health. 

5734.  And  your  duties  bring  you  into  close  contact  with  the  Jewish  popula- 
,  tion  in  the  East  of  London  ? 

I      Into  very  close  contact.    The  Office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  at  which  I  regularly 
attend  is  very  close  to  the  district  where  our  poor  brethren  dwell. 

5735.  1  should  like  to  call  your  attention,  first  of  all,  to  something  attiibuted 
to  you  in  Mr.  Burnett's  Report,  in  wliich  he  says,  at  page  8,  speaking  of  the 
influx  of  female  Jews  into  London  :  "  The  overflow  has  been  finding  its  way 
into  other  house  industries,  and  other  labour  markets  are  becoming  equally 
crowded.  Even  these  means  of  refuge  to  female  pauper  immigrants  have  been 
insufficient.  Dr.  Hermann  Adier  sorrowfully  admits  that  the  social  evil  now 
prevails  in  the  Jewish  comui unity  which  had  always  been  free  from  it  before, 
until  the  continued  influx  of  foreign  Jewesses  unable  to  find  work  caused  many 
to  be  driven  on  to  the  streets."    Is  that  a  correct  statement : 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  read  a  memorandum  on  this  point  and 
j  on  some  few  other  matters.  I  will  first  read  the  memorandum  I  have  drawn 
up  with  regard  to  your  Lordship's  question,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would 
then  read  to  you  a  very  brief  statement  on  some  of  the  subjects  connected  with 
with  the  sweatmg  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  quicker  and  an  easier  way  of  acquainting  your  Lordships  with  the  various 
matters  of  which  1  am  cognisant,  of  coui  se  leaving  it  to  your  Lordships  to  inter- 
rupt me  and  to  examine  me  alterwaids  on  any  special  points.  Have  1  your  per- 
mission for  that  ? 

5736.  I  should  like  to  know,  first  of  all,  whether  Mr.  Burnett  was  correct  in 
attributing  that  information  to  you  ? 

(50.)  4  B  Yes. 
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Ye?.  I  addres^e(l  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  a  letter,  on  the  10th  March 
1887,  of  whieh  Mt\  Arnold  White  has  taken  an  unfair  and  exaggerated 
advai)t;!ge — — 

5737.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Arnold  White? 

A  letter  on  which  Mr.  Burnett  perhaps  has  put  a  construction  different  from 
that  which  I  intended  r.ttho  time.  The  journal  in  question  h.ad  brought  a  grave 
charge  agidnst  my  community  that  we  are  kind  and  charitable  towards  those 
who  ])er?evere  in  the  path  of  virtue,  but  that  when  a  girl  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  morality  we  at  once  spurn  her  and  cast  her  out  altogether,  I  replied, 
indignantly  repudiating  this  charge,  and  said  :  "  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in 
former  years  one  rarely  if  ever  heard  of  an  unchaste  Hebrew  maiden  in  this 
ci  untry.  I  giieve  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  happy  state  of  things  no  longer 
exists.  The  extension  of  thie  social  evil  to  my  cominunity  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  overstocked  labour-market  and  to  the  Russian  persecutions  con- 
tinuing to  this  day,  which  cause  thousands  of  Jewish  giils  to  arrive  on  these 
shores  without  any  mean^  of  subsistence."  I  went  on  to  say  that,  with  a  view 
of  cheeking  this  evil,  some  of  our  charitable  ladies  had  formed  an  association 
for  prevmtive  and  rescue  uork,  who  anxitnisly  sought  out  those  who  had  gone 
astray,  and  placed  them  in  a  home  where  they  were  reclaimed  and  trained  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.  The  experience  we  have  now  gained  enables  me  to 
say  that  when  foreign  Jewish  girls  lead  an  immoral  life  here  (and  their  f)ropor- 
tion  is  hap|)ily  very  small)  it  is  not  that  they  are  driven  to  this  course  by 
actual  want,  but  because  they  had  already  fallen  in  their  own  country,  or 
because,  on  their  arrival  here,  they  were  inveigled  into  low  cofl'ee-houses  con- 
nected with  houses  of  ill  repute.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  now  succeed  in  a 
great  measure  in  checking  this  evil  by  sending  an  officer  to  await  the  arrival  of 
every  steamer  from  the  northern  ports,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  friend- 
less girls,  to  place  them  in  a  respectable  lodging-house  supervised  by  our  matron, 
where  they  have  to  pay  for  their  own  maintenance,  and,  if  possible,  to  find 
them  situations  or  work.  I  may  al.":o  add  that  in  our  rescue  home  there  are  at 
present  not  more  than  1 1  girls. 

5738.  When  did  this  appear  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  ? 
bn  the  10th  March  1887- 

5739.  As  I  understand  you,  at  that  time  you  were  of  opinion  that  the  social 
evil  had  increased  among  Jewesses,  and  at  that  time  you  attributed  the  fact  to 
the  large  and  increased  influx  of  foreign  Jewesses  into  this  country,  but  that 
afterwards  you  modified  or  changed  ycmr  opinion  as  to  the  cause  ? 

I  only  modified  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  The  fact  remains,  that  whilst 
formerly,  I  njight  say  before  1882,  one  very  rarely  heard  of  such  cases,  they 
certainly  have  increased  since  that  date  ;  but  the  cause  is,  as  I  have  stated 
just  now,  that  they  either  came  over,  having  led  immoral  lives  in  all  probability 
in  their  own  country,  or  were  inveigled  on    their  arrival  here  into  low 

coffee-houses.  ' 

I 

5740.  You  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  ? 

Quite  so.    I  would  now  read  a  very  bri(  f  memorandum  in  connection  v.ith 
what  vou  have  already  questioned  me  upon,  as  to  the  means  that  I  have  taken  | 
to  become  acquainted  with  tiie  condition  of  my  poor.    I  may  add  that  1  am  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adler,  Ciiief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congre-  \ 
gations  of  the  British  Empire,  who  was  installed  in  1845,  and  thus  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  poor  dates  from  my  earliest  years.  In 
1862  1  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Association  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Religious  Knowledge,  and  in  that  capacity  I  visited  among  our  : 
working  classes  in  the  East,  preached  and  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them.  ^ 
When  elected  minister  of  the  Bayswater  Synagogue  in  1864,  i  continued  ray  j 
work  among  the  East-end  poor.    In  1879,  owing  to  my  father's  advancing  j 
years  and  failing  health,  I  was  aj)pointed  Delegate  Chief  Rabbi.    Since  that  j 
date  my  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  material  | 
condition  of  iny  poor  have  greatly  increased.    The  office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  is  1 
situated  close  to  the  districts  principally  inhabited  by  our  wage-earning  classes,  j 

I  am  1 
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I  am  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  La^nnen  who  visit  the  Jewish 
poor,  aiid  I  meet  them  periodically  for  the  reception  of  their  Reports  and  for  con- 
sultation. I  preside  at  the  Jewish  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which  meets  twice  a  week, 
and  to  which  our  working  chi^ses  resort  in  large  numl)ers,  to  obtain  counsel  and 
assistance  in  their  difficulties,  and  to  have  their  disputes  settled.  I  was  a 
I  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  eNtablished  in  1882  for 
the  relief  of  the  victims  of  Russian  persecntions,  and  I  am  still  one  of  the 
trustees  of  this  funtl.  I  have  been  frequently  callid  upon  to  arbitrate  in  disputes 
arising  between  employers  iuul  their  woikmen,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  lecel- 
lection,  until  the  present  agitation  commenced,  no  complaint  lias  been  laid 
before  me  as  to  the  lowness  of  wages  paid,  or  the  excessively  long  hours  of 
work.  I  have  visited  many  workshops  of  tailors  and  boot  finishers.  The 
rooms  are,  in  n:ost  cases,  small  and  ill  ventilated.  The  sanitary  apj)liances, 
however,  in  the  workshops  I  have  visited  are  not  deficient,  the  m  cessary  con- 
veniences being  provided  with  watei'  an-:  kept  properly  flushed.  Tiie  improve- 
ments in  this  respect  during  the  last  two  years  are  due  to  the  efforts  and 
vigilance  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  our  Board  of  Guardians.  The  hours 
of  work  are  cruelly  long,  especially  in  the  boot-finishing  trade.  I  have  visited 
these  workshops  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  and  found  the  knifers  and 
finishers  hard  at  work,  they  having  in  some  instances  been  engaged  in  their 
occupation  since  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  18  hours  being  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  day's  work  in  this  trade.  And  sometimes,  when  orders  are  pressing, 
the  workmen  commence  on  Thursday  morning,  and  toil  on  right  through  the 
night  until  late  on  Friday  evening.  A  well-authenticated  case  came  under  my 
notice  some  tin)e  a^^o,  of  a  poor  fellow  who  fell  down  dead  in  the  middle  of  his 
work  from  the  efiects  of  over-tatigue  and  undei-feeding.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
give  themselves  the  requisite  leisure  to  eat  a  proper  meal,  but  snatch  up  apiece 
of  bread  with  either  a  bit  of  meat  or  a  morsel  of  herring  during  their  work.  It 
miisr,  at  the  same  time,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  having  regard  to  the  two  days 
per  week  which  are  lost  and  the  period  of  slack  trade,  the  time  worked  by  the 
haidtst  toiler  probably  never  exceeds  10  hours  per  day, averaged  all  the  ytar  round. 
It  has  been  aliened  that  the  existence  of  the  sweating  system  is  entirely  due  to  the 
immigration  of  pauper  foreigners.  This  may  be  the  case  in  respect  to  certain  trades, 
but  in  a  considerable  numiier  it  is  well  known  that  ioreignei  s  are  not  employed. 
And  even  in  respect  to  tailoring,  it  should  be  remembered  that  certain  evils  of  the 
system  prevailed  more  than  40  years  ago,  which  were  vehemently  denounced  bj 
Canon  Kingsley.  As  to  the  causes  of  fhe  sweating  system,  I  speak  ivith  con- 
sideralile  hesitancy  as  economics  are  hardly  within  my  province.  I  would  only 
stay  that;  as  far  as  my  observations  allow  me  to  judge,  this  sys;em  is  due  to 
fierce  commercial  compeiition  consequent  on  merchants  and  shippers  ceasing  to 
deal  with  large  warehouses  w  here  fair  living  prices  were  paid,  and  going  direct 
to  soiall  manufacturers  who  employ  sweaters,  and  vidiose  prices  are  goveriied 
rather  bv  the  dtsire  to  get  orders  than  by  the  desire  to  do  a  business  that  would 
give  everyone  a  lair  and  legitimate  profit.  1  admit  that  the  influx  of  Russian  and 
Pohsh  Jews  liasincreasedsinceiheyear  1882, when  active persecutionscommenced; 
but  may  not  this  inflow  be  iikened  toa  drop  in  the  London  ocean?  That  the  increase 
is  not  so  laige  as  is  generally  supposed  is  proved  by  the  mortality  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  United  Synagogue,  a  religious  organisation  which,  among  many 
other  important  functions,  undertakes  the  free  burial  of  our  poor,  and,  therefore, 
practically  of  our  working  classes.  I  can  only  give  tiie  figures  for  the  last  two 
years.  Whilst  in  1886  the  total  number  of  free  hurials  was  670,  it  fell  to  642  in 
1887-  I'l*.  Asher,  the  Secretary  of  tlje  United  Synagogue,  is  able  to  furnish 
full  statistics.  1  may  confidently  assert  that  the  immigration  is  not  owing  to 
any  agency  or  organisation  that  invites  the  poor  Jew  to  this  country,  as  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  in  Nos.  5077  and  5150.  They  come  here,  having  been 
expelled  from  the  towns  which  they  have  inhabited  all  their  lives,  and  to  escape 
oppression  in  the  form  of  restrictive  laws  and  enactments  that  prevent  them 
from  earning  a  subsistence.  I  may  cite  in  illustration  two  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  this  v^eek.  A  native  of  Russia,  a  man  of  high  intelli- 
gence but  completely  irnpoveri^hed,  has  come  here,  being  one  of  the  400  families 
that  have  been  expelled  from  Moscow,  having  been  forced  to  leave  the  city 
.  (50.)  4  B  -2  within 
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within  three  days.  Another  refuoee  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  he  had  long 
enjoyed,  of  keeping  a  restaurant  at  a  r.iihvay  station.  It  will  also  be  remem'iered 
that  in  1885  a  large  oumberof  Russians  who  had  been  settled  in  Germany  f)r  many 
years  were  ordered  to  leave  that  country,  and  many  of  them  came  to  linLi;lan(l.  In 
concert  with  our  Board  of  Guardians,  1  use  my  best  efforts  to  prevent  my  poor 
foreign  co-rehgionists  from  coming  here.  I  am  in  continual  correspoiulence  with 
the  leading  rabbis  of  Russia,  and  1  do  not  fail  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  streets 
of  London  are  not  paved  with  gold,  but  are  watered  with  the  tears  of  those  that 
seek  bread  and  fin-i  it  not.  1  was  deeply  pained  to  h  arn  Ironi  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hilling,  Bishop  Designate  of  Bedford,  on  Friday  last,  that  he 
entertains  so  unfavourable  a  view  of  tne  general  moral  condition  of  the  bulk  of  our 
working  classes.  He  says,  in  answer  to  Question  5040,  "  No  one  who  has  not 
lived  amongst  these  people  can  have  any  idea  of  the  awful  results  of  the  way 
in  which  ihey  are  thus  herded  together  for  the  purpose  of  just  ninking  a  liveli- 
hood and  living  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible."  Again  he  says,  in  answer  to 
Question  5077  "  These  poor  creatures  who  are  brought  over  here  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  common  decencies  of  life."  Your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  entertain  the  deepest  regard  for  the  rector  of  Spitalfields,  and  I  gladly 
testify  to  the  kindness  and  consideration  he  has  on  many  occasions  shown  to  my 
poor  brethren.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  willingly  mali<in  them  ;  but  I  must  state 
that  my  experience,  and  the  experience  of  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  our  poor,  do  not  beiir  out  the  grave  imputations  of  Dr.  Bilhng. 
I  admit  that  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jew  is,  on  arrival  here,  not  sufficiently 
cleanly  in  his  habits  and  his  person.  This  is  due  to  his  coming  from  countries  in 
which  the  standard  of  cleanliness  is  unhappily  very  low,  where  sanitary  ap- 
plianf*es,familarto  us,  are  unknown,  andvital  lawsof  health  systematically  ignored. 
Some  time  ago  a  young  Russia  nobleman  accompanied  me  on  my  visits  to  some 
of  the  worst  tenements  inhabited  by  our  poor.  He  assured  me  that  they  were 
vastly  superior  to  the  hovels  tenanted  by  the  Moujik  in  his  own  country.  This 
will  answer  Lord  Monkswell's  question  (No.  5180),  "  Do  greeners  live  in  London 
under  diHerent  conditions  from  the  poor  (Jhristiau  residents  in  JInssia  and 
Poland  ?"  1  tim  aware  that  in  Booth-street  Buildings  and  some  other  localities, 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  cleanliness,  and  practices  occur  repugnant  to  our  civilised 
ideas.  This  is  due  to  the  inadequate  number  and  bad  construction  of  the 
sanitary  conveniences,  evils  for  which  surveyors  and  sanitary  inspectors  should 
be  made  respunsiide  rather  than  the  poor  inmates.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
assertin;4  that  within  a  comparatively  short  period  t'lpse  foreigners  become  civi- 
lised, mainly  through  their  children  who  are  carefully  trained  in  our  great  free 
school, and  in  the  board  schools,  and  whothus  soon  become  Anglicised  in  both  speech 
and  habit-.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  how  Poli-h  children  who  have  arrived 
here,  quite  uncouth,  ignorant  of  a  word  of  English,  become  civilised  and  clean  in 
their  habits  within  a  few  mouths,  and  long  before  tney  leave  school  they  are  able  to 
speakour  languageas  though  they  had  been  born  here.  And  I  must  entirely  dissent 
from  Dr.  Billing's  contention,  in  answer  to  Question  5198,  that  the  Jews  do  not 
conforiu  to  the  Gentile  living  even  to  the  second  and  third  geneiation.  I  likewise 
join  issue  with  hiui  in  his  denunciation  of  the  mural  condition  of  this  section  of 
my  community.  I  have  walked  through  the  districts  inhabited  t»y  them,  I  have 
entered  their  homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  1  have  never  heard 
any  objectionable  language  or  seen  aught  repngnaut  to  morality.  As  a  rule, 
perfect  quiet  and  order  prevail  both  in  the  street  and  the  homes.  Cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  of  brutal  treatment  of  women  and  children,  are  never  to  be 
witnessed.  1  do  not  wish  to  make  out  that  this  class  is  better  than  others  ;  all 
that  I  contend  is  that  the  lowest  class  of  these  Poles  is  certainly  not  worse  than  a 
similar  class  belonging  to  other  nationalities  and  denominations. 

5741.  1  beg  \our  pardon  for  interrupting  you  for  one  moment;  will  you  tell 
me  to  what  part  of  Mr.  Billing's  evidence  you  refer  ? 

I  refer  to  the  passages  occurring  in  answer  to  Questions  5047  and  5077-  I  may 
mention  that  I,  of  course,  do  not  go  by  the  repo.'  ts  in  the  newspapers,  but  that  I 
referred  to  tlie  i)rinted  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  your  Lordships,  and  that 
it  is  distinctly  stated  by  him  that  he  refers  both  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  this  section  of  the  conununity.  Then,  further,  Dr.  Billing  reproaches  them  for 

neither 
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neither  keeping  the  Jewish  Sabbath  nor  the  Christian  Lord's  Day.  I  admit  that 
there  may  be  a  very  small  ininoriiy  who  are  compelled  to  work  on  Saturdays  to 
keep  themselves  from  starvation.  The  practice  also  obtains  among  many  tailoring 
operatives  of  taking  back  their  work  to  the  warehouses  on  Saturdays  ;  a  practice 
for  u  hich  these  poor  people  should  hardly  be  heM  responsible  But  I  maintain  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  scrupulousni  ss  and  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  with  which 
this  people  keep  their  Sabbaths  and  fe>tivals  are  beyond  all  praise.  The  Bishop 
Designate  speaks  of"  the  prejudices  existing  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  and 
their  unwillingne.-s  to  live  and  work  with  each  other,  (in  answer  to  Q,ues- 
tions  5077  find  5106).  Tois  is  not  borne  out  by  my  experience.  I  find  that 
Jews  and  Christians  dwell  peacefully  together  in  many  streets  and  blocks; 
for  example,  in  the  Brunswick  Bidldings  and  the  dwellings  erected  by  the  Ciy 
Corporation.    Mi',  Baker,  the  superintendent  of  the  former,  the  Brunswick 

\  Buildings,  writes  to  me  with  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Buildings  : 
"  I  find  there  is  about  an  equal  number  of  Jews  and  of  Christians,  say  about  130 
of  each  ;  and  I  should  think,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that,  in  point  of  cleanliness  and 
paying  their  rent,  there  is  not  much  difference,  and  which  is  fairly  satisfactory." 
The  Charlotre  de  Kothschild  Buildings  are  occupied  l)y  158  Jewish  and  42 
Christian  families.  I  ha\e  seen  Christians  labouring  with  perfect  contentment 
in  Jewish  worksliops,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  masters  to 
j    whom  our  lads  are  apprenticed  by  our  Board  of  Guardidns  are  Christians,  I 

■  I    may  add  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  our  poor.    The  principal  agencies  are,  the  Jews'  Free  School  in  Bell-lane,  the 
I    Infant  Schools  in  Commercial-street  and  Tenter-street,  the  .lewish  schools  in  Step- 

*  I  ney  Grern,atid  the  r.-ligious  classes  established  by  the  Association  for  the  Diti'usion 
of  Religious  Knowledge  in  connection  with  six  East  End  Board  Schools. 
Would  your  Lordship  wish  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  remedies 
of  the  evils  caused  by  the  sweating  system,  partially  my  own,  and  partiallj^  those 
furnished  to  nie  by  those  who  have  a  veiy  accurate  knowledge,  Messrs. 
Newman,  who  were  formerly  themselves  emplo\ed  in  sweating  workshops  and 
are  now  boot  manufacturers,  and  have  obtained  considerable  experience  ^ 

5742.  1  think  we  should  be  glad  to  have  your  own  suggestions  with  regard 
to  remedies  ? 

Witli  respect  to  the  remedies  of  the  sweating  system,  1  fully  endorse  the 
recouunendations  that  the  provisions  of  ihe  Factory  and  Public  Health  Acts  be 
strictly  enforced.  There  should  be  compulsory  registration,  due  and  etfectual 
supervision  of  every  place  used  as  a  workshop,  including  domestic  workshops. 
!  Additional  inspectors  should  be  appointed,  the  present  number  being  wiioUy 
inadequate.  1  would  sugsi;est  that  in  every  workshop  where  more  than  six 
workpeople  are  employed  there  should  be  separate  sanitary  conveniences  for 
males  and  females.  The  conclusion  of  this  statement  I  will  not  read  to  your 
Lordships,  as  it  does  not  contain  exclusive  ly  my  own  suggestions,  although  some 
of  them  1  would  adojjt  and  endorse. 

I  57^3-  I  think  that  you  have  rather,  perhaps,  misunderstood  the  evidence  of 
Mr,  Biding  on  some  points,  and  perhaps  that,  to  some  extent,  is  my  fault.  I 
find  that  Mr.  Bilhng  said,  for  instance,  at  iNo.  5048:  "No  one  who  has  not 
lived  au)ongst  these  people  can  have  any  idea  of  the  awful  results  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  thus  lierded  together  for  the  purpose  of  just  making  a  liveli- 

,  hood  and  living  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible."  1  then  asked  Mr,  Billing  : 
"  Do  you  mean  the  moral  results "  r  and  he  answeretl,  "Yes,  the  moral  and 
physical  lesults,"  I  think  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  word  "moral"  is 
ditterent  from  the  sense  in  whicli  I  used  it  in  that  question.  The  meaning  of 
my  question  was  whether  the  condition  in  which  these  people  lived  was  not,  to 
use  an  ordinary  word,  demoralising  to  them,  mentally  as  well  as  physically;  it 
did  not  allude  to  the  morals  of  the  people  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
term  ? 

It  is  important  that  such  correction  should  go  forth,  lest  perhaps  the  Russian 
Government  might  turn  round  and  &ay.  You  see  that  in  England  it  is  considered 
that  the  moral  condition  of  these  people  is  so  very  bad,  and  hence  we  are  justified 
in  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  we  subject  them. 

^^^•)  4  1^  3  5744-  You 
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5744.  You  also  commented  upon  the  fact  of  Mr.  Billinir  alleging  that  Jews 
vpovked  on  their  Sabbath.  You  observe  that  Mr.  Billin.!,-  says  :  For  the  most 
part  they  are  very  particular  a'.)OUt  the  observance  of  their  own  Sabbath,  but 
many  of  that  community  have  told  me  how  a  great  deal  of  Sabbath  work  is 
done."  I  unders-'tand  you  to  say  that,  to  your  knowledge,  you  admit  that 
Sabbath  work  is  occasicmally  done? 

A  little,  by  a  very  small  minority. 

574.5.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  on  another  point.  I  think  you 
said  tliat  a  case  had  come  before  you  of  a  man  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Moscow  within  three  days  ? 

That  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Mo-cow  within  three  days.  I  believe  I  have 
the  letter  with  me. 

5746.  Have  you  seen  the  order  on  which  he  was  expelled  ? 

I  have  not  seen  the  order  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  respectability,  and 
his  words  deserving  of  credence. 

5747.  You  do  not  know  why  he  was  expelled  ? 

An  order  was  made  :  it  was  in  all  the  papers  ;  that  all  merchants  below  the 
degree  of  the  first  guild  were  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  city  on  a  certain  day. 

57^8.  That  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  ;  I  only  know  what  has  been 
written  by  my  correspondent  and  in  tlie  newspapers. 

5749.  Have  you  evtr  seen  any  order  under  which  any  Jews  have  been 
expelled  from  Russia? 

I  have  seen  orders  under  whicii  they  have  been  expelled  from  Prussia  ;  but, 
as  regards  Fxussia,  I  hesitate  about  saying  that  I  have  absolutely  seen  the 
orders.  I  think  there  are  no  written  orders,  or  if  there  be  any,  they  are  taken 
from  them  at  the  fiontier  ;  but  I  have  had  numerous  letters  sent  to  me,  letters 
of  recommendation,  with  which  these  people  have  been  furnished  by  their  rabbi-, 
stating  that  they  have  been  thus  expelled ;  and  I  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
those  people,  and  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  their 
statements. 

5750.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  give  for  being  expelled ;  what  reason  did 
this  man  whom  you  alluded  to,  who  was  ordered  out  of  Moscow,  give  ? 

He  was  expelled  in  common  with  400  famdies  who  were  ordered  to  leave  at  the 
same  time,  merely  because  they  were  Israelites. 

5751 .  But  for  what  reason  ? 

1  believe  he  gives  no  reason  in  that  letter.  I  have  the  letter  here,  if  I  may 
read  from  it  what  relate^  to  this  question  :  "  I  am  a  native  of  Russia.  T  lived 
about  16  years  in  St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ";  and  then,  after  speaking  about 
his  own  private  affairs,  he  goe  s  on:  "  You  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  expul- 
sion from  Moscow  of  400  families,  among  whom  my  family  suffered,  as  theie  was 
no  mercy  ;  so  that  even  the  son  of  t!)e  Rabbi,  Meyer  Levin,  was  expelled.  All 
the  protection  of  our  influential  (^o-ridigious  brethren  being  absolutely  in  vain, 
the  Attorney  General  Turkovsky  declining  all  petitions,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  days  we  had  to  leave  the  city." 

5752.  Does  he  give  the  reason  ? 

He  gives  no  further  reason.  The  bare  fact  of  his  being  a  Jew,  and  not  being  a 
member  of  the  first  guild  of  merchants,  is,  Jiccording  to  Russian  law,  sufficient 
ground  for  expulsion  fi'om  any  town,  except  certain  particular  districts  where 
Jews  have  always  been  permitted  to  reside. 

5753.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  the  cause.  You  said  (I  forget  your  exact 
words)  that  you  were  certain  that  there  was  no  kind  of  organisation  on  the 
continent  for  sending  Jews  over  to  this  country  ? 

On  that  point  I  think  1  can  speak  with  well  nigh  absolute  certainty.  We 
question  the  people  who  come  over  here  why  they  have  left,  and  not  the  remotest 
hint  has  ever  been  given  to  us  that  such  an  organisation  exists  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  people  w  ho  come  here  should  deny  the  existence  of  any  agency. 

57.54.  You  think  that,  if  such  an  agency  did  exist,  it  would  have  come  under 
your  notice  r 

Beyond  doubt. 

5755-  Do 
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5755.  Do  these  Jews  come  under  your  notice  on  their  arrival  here  ? 

i\!ot  all  of  them  by  any  ir_e:ins,  as  we  have  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
where  they  would  ajDply  in  case  of  absolute  need,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them,  who  have  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  places  whence  they  have 
come,  or  whence  they  have  been  expelled,  come  to  me  wit!)  their  credentials. 

5756.  Do  you  know  the  jjarish  of  Spitalfiehls  very  well  f 

i  know  it  extremely  well.    I  have  resided  close  to  it  for  22  years. 

5757.  Have  yon  visited  many  of  the  houses  there? 

I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  the  houses  and  workshops  at  all  times,  and  so 
have  th  ■  members  of  the  Jewish  ministry  who  visit  in  the  district,  and  who 
have  r-  jjorttd  to  me  and  do  report  to  me  regularly. 

5758.  You  ha^^e  never  lived  there  yourself? 

I  have  never  lived  in  the  parish  of  Spitalfields,  but  within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  it. 

5759.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  that  large  numbers  of  Jews  who 
can  speak  no  English  are  living  there  ? 

On  all  those  points  I  can  speak  with  absolute  certainty,  because  I  move  con- 
tinually among  them. 

5760.  Is  that  the  case  or  n !)t,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  Jews  living 
there  who  can  speak  no  English  ? 

It  is  the  case  certainly  that  the  new  arrivals  do  not  speak  English,  and  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  those  who  are  still  there,  meaning  the  adults,  who 
speak  very  little  English. 

5761.  Has  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  speak  English  been  increasin.,^  for 
the  last  tv\'0  or  threr,  or  four  or  five  years  ? 

Certainly,  in  consequence  ol'  an  influx  which  is  going  on,  though  not  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  is  generally  believed  and  alleged. 

5762.  Earl  of  O)islow.~\  You  recommended,  I  think,  the  registration  of  ihe 
workshops;  do  you  mean  that  the  inmates,  the  occupants  of  the  workshops 
should  register  ? 

The  owners  of  the  workshops. 

5763.  Do  you  mean  the  landlords  ? 

The  owners,  those  that  keep  the  so-called  sweating  workshops  ;  they  sliould 
be  called  upon  to  register. 

5764.  Then  I  think  jou  must  mean  the  occupiers  ? 
Yes,  the  occupiers. 

5765.  Would  the  same  result  be  attained  if  those  who  give  out  work  to  the 
sweating  shops  were  compelled  to  keep  a  register  of  the  places  to  which  they 
gave  work  ? 

I  have  not  studied  this  branch  of  the  subject  sufficiently,  and  would  hardly 
like  to  give  an  answer  on  this  important  question. 

5766.  Lord  Clinton.^  Would  you  charge  a  fee  for  registration? 

Not  a  high  fee  by  any  means,  but  a  small  and  nominal  fee,  princip;dlv  in 
order  to  secure  that  ihe  insjjectors  should  go  into  these  workshops  and  should 
know  of  their  existence. 

5767.  And  you  would  inflict  a  fine,  I  suppose,  for  non-registration  .•' 
Certainly. 

5768.  Lord  Monkswetl.]  You  said  that  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  of  the 
burials  between  the  years  1886  and  1887,  and  that  that  tended  to  shi^w  that 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  Jewish  population  ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  number  of  burials  is  not  altogether  a  reliable  test,  because  the  Jews 
might  be  more  numerous,  but  their  average  age  might  be  younger  owing  to  the 
immigration  of  young  Jews  ? 

^  I  do  not  say  that  those  figures  absolutely  prove  that  there  has  been  diminu- 
tion, but  that  they  show  that  there  has  not  been  so  great  an  increase  as  is 
generally  supposed, 

(^^0  4^4  5769.  Chairman.'] 
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5769.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  said  that  the  Jews  do  amalgamate  tolerably 
readily  v^^ith  the  Gentile  population  ? 

After  they  have  resided  here  for  some  little  time,  undoubtedly, 

5770.  Is  it  not  impossible  for  them  to  fully  do  soon  account  of  their  religious 
observances  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  the  law  which  prevents  intermarriages, 

5771.  I  mean,  rather,  is  it  not  difficult  for  them  to  work  together? 

On  account  of  the  Sabbath,  certainly  ;  but,  for  example,  in  the  case  that  I 
have  before  mentioned,  the  instance  of  the  apprentices,  every  facility  is  given 
by  the  Christian  masters  to  enable  their  Jewish  apprentices  tu  keep  tlieir 
Sabbath  and  festivals. 

5772.  The  Sabbath  is  the  only  thing-  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  working 
together  ? 

'J  he  Sabbath  and  the  festivals. 

.5773.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  Jews 
of  foreign  birth  at  present  in  London  ? 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  so.  There  are  no  means  at  all  of  getting  at 
trustworthy  information  on  this  subject. 

5774.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ;  are  there  any 
other  societies  that  assist  Jews  in  distress  in  London  ? 

There  are  some  other  societies;  principally  there  are  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
and  Visiting  Society,  and  the  Ladies'  Lying-in  Charity  ;  and  there  is  the  Jews' 
Hosi)ital  and  Orphan  Asylum,  which  has  at  present  something  like  250  inmates, 
where  they  are  trained  especially  also  in  technical  work,  the  Jews'  Emigration 
Society,  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged;  and  several  other  institutions.  During 
the  winter  there  is  a  soup  kitchen,  and  a  bread  and  meat  and  coal  charity. 

5775.  But  do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  you  may  safely  say  that  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  become  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  Jewish  distiess ; 
that  the  Jews  in  distress  become  known  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? 

Yes,  decidedly  ;  everything  on  that  subject  would  be  known  to  them,  and  on 
that  point  they  are  able  to  give  full  and  entire  information  about  almost  every 
pool-  Jew  in  London. 

5776.  They  never  give  relief  until  the  applicant  has  resided  for  six  months 
in  the  country;  you  are  aware  of  that? 

As  a  rule.    But  the  rule  is  relaxed  in  exceptional  cases  of  distress. 

5777.  What  do  you  suppose  becomes  of  the  iuimigrants  who  have  been 
mentioned  before  the  Committee  as  arriving  in  a  destitute  condition  ? 

The  fellow  countrymen  of  these  people  residing  here  are  very  kind,  and 
sympathetic,  and  cliaritable,  and  they  would  provide  for  them  when  they  arrive 
absolutely  destitute  ;  but  I  think,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cases 
in  which  they  arrive  quite  penniless  are  rare. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  JOHN  BLUNDELL  MAPLE  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
having-  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5  -78.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Maple  and  Company  ? 
I  am. 

5779.  You  are  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Dulwich  Division  of  Cam- 
berwell  ? 

I  am. 

5780.  How  long  have  you  been  a  partner  in  the  firm  ? 

i  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  business  for  27  years,  and  a  partner  for 
the  last  21  years. 

5781.  In 
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5781.  In  what  capacity  were  you  in  the  firm  prior  to  your  becoming  a 
partner  ? 

I  was  engaged  in  the  business  as  the  son  of  my  father,  working  naturally  in 
all  the  different  departments,  so  that  I  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  ; 
and  my  father  has  been  in  business  for  nearly  50  years  ;  and  I  may  say  that 
during-  the  50  years  not  one  single  word  has  been  breathed  against  the  honesty 
of  our  dealings,  or  our  treatment  of  our  employes. 

57S2.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  the  other  partners  of  the  firm  ? 
My  father  ;ind  myself  are  the  partners;  we  have  seven  junior  partners. 

5783.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  junior  partners  ? 
That  we  have  the  option  of  determining  their  partnership  when  we  like. 

5 7 84.  Can  you  tell  us  who  are  the  seven  junior  partners  ? 

There  is  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  Mr.  Horace  Regnart,  Mr.  Henry  Regnart, 
Mr.  Frederick  Lunnis,  Mr.  Edward  Ravner,  Mr.  Robert  Tubby,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Blundell. 

57S.5.  t  think  perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  could  explain  to  the 
Committee  how  the  business  of  your  firm  is  generally  conducted,  as  to  the 
various  departments  it  is  divided  into  ? 

I  have  prepared  here  a  statement  which  .1  thought  I  would  read,  and  then 
afterwards  deal  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  f 

5786.  Do  you  explain  it  in  your  statement 

I  do  explain  certain  things  in  my  statement  which  I  think  will  assist  the 
Committee  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  want. 

5787.  Do  you  answer  tlie  question  I  have  just  asked  you  in  your  state- 
ment '. 

I  think  I  do.  At  the  .present  time  our  premises  in  Tottenham  Court-road 
and  the  adjacent  streets  cover  an  area  of  about  four  acres,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  some  of  the  buildings  are  seven  storeys  high,  some  idea  may  be 
gained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  firm.  We  employ  over  2,000  hands  directly,  paying 
them  weekly  or  monthly  wages.  I  have  prepared  for  this  Committee  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  weekly  earnings,  ending  the  12th  of  May  last,  of  those  engaged 
by  my  firm.  1  was  immensely  surprised  and  astonished  to  see  the  slanderous 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  against  my  firm,  which  statements  I 
am  prepared  to  pruve  he  has  not  substantiated. 

5788.  Is  the  statement  that  you  propose  to  read  prepared  by  yourself? 
It  is. 

5789.  And  its  accuracy  you  can  attest  on  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Entirely  so  ;  I  dictated  every  word  of  it  myself,  and  it  is  taken  from  a  short- 
hand note. 

5790.  From  vour  own  dictation  ? 
Yes. 

5791.  All  that  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  you  yourself  are  personally 
responsible  for  everything  you  say,  or  whether  you  give  information  to  the  best 
of  your  belief,  and  on  which  you  can  suggest  witnesses  to  substantiate  it,  whom 
the  Committee  could  call  ? 

Everything  that  I  state  here  is  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  am  inti- 
mately connected  with  my  business,  and  1  fully  take  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  firm.  I  am  engaged  there  continually ;  I  have  been  ti)cre  this  morning.  I 
was  immensely  surprised  and  astonished  to  see  the  slanderous  statements  made 
by  Mr,  Arnold  White  against  my  firm,  which  statements  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  he  has  not  substantiated  by  the  evidence  adduced,  although  he  has  brought 
men  forward,  some  of  whom  have  perjured  themselves,  whilst  others  have  slan- 
dered my  firm  on  what  may  be  called  only  hearsay  evidence.  All  this  would 
not  have  been  allowed  had  your  Lordships  permitted  me  the  opportunity 
which  I  asked,  of  cross-examining  the  witnesses,  as  was  granted  by  another 
Select  Committee,  and  these  slanderous  and  damaging  statements  which  have 

(50.)  4  C  been 
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been  made  would  not  liave  been  circulated  as  they  have  been  through  the  Press, 
broadcast,  creating  a  damage  that  no  money  can  ever  repay.  It  is  not  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  which  I  refer,  but  to  that  vv^hich  is  caused  by 
slanderous  and  perjured  statements  to  the  honoured  name  of  a  man  like  my. 
father,  who,  tliioughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  both  commercial  and  private, 
has  clone  much  to  maintain  the  honour  and  straightforward  deahng  wliii'h  an 
Enghshman  should  ever  try  to  emulate,  and  by  wnich  he  has  always  borne  an 
unsullied  name. 

.5792.  Lord  Hiring.']  You  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  witnesses  have 
perjured  theuiselves  ? 
1  am,  thoroughly 

5703.  Chairman.']  You  are  aware  that  the  privileges  of  the  Committee  would 
not  protect  the  witnesses,  if  that  were  the  case: 

Not  the  jjerjury;  but  when  I  have  adduced  the  whole  of  this  evidence  before 
your  Lordships,  and  before  the  country  at  large  through  the  Press.  I  think  jou 
will  see  how  mahgned  has  been  our  firm,  how  perjured  are  these  .statements 
given  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  1  believe  that  you  will  see  that  there  has 
been  also  conspiracy,  and  a  vile  and  foul  conspiracy. 

5794.  But  are  you  j)repared  to  bring  actions  against  these  men  who  you  say 
have  perjured  themselves? 

If  your  Lordships  are  convinced  that  there  is  perjury,  1  am  prepared  to  bring 
actions  against  these  people. 

5795.  It  will  not  be  for  this  Committee,  but  for  a  court  of  law,  to  decide 
that  ? 

When  you  have  heard  what  I  state,  and  what  we  shall  have  stated  on  oath, 
by  the  different  witnesses  who  shall  be  called,  1  think  that  will  he  the  time,  and 
not  till  then. 

5796  You  have  stated  thai  certain  witnesses  before  the  Committee  have 
peijured  themselves  ;  I  asked  you  whether  you  proposed  to  bring  actions  for 
perjury  against  tliemr 

I  could  not  think  of  doing  so  until  you  have  finished  your  inquiry  ;  I  have 
no  wish  or  intention  to  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee.  /\ny 
man  who  goes  in  for  political  life,  and  for  trying  to  do  the  best  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  would  wish  well  of  any  inquiry  like  yours,  wluch  should  bring  Ibrwaru 
soii.e  remedy  for  the  great  distress  which  exists  among  ourvrorking  classes. 

5797.  I  mean  that,  if  you  bring  accusations  of  that  nature,  of  course  you 
will  understand  that  a  court  of  law  would  be  the  proper  place  to  substantiate 
them,  and  not  this  Committee? 

That  would  be  a  question  for  me  to  deal  with  hereafter.  I  am  glad  at  last 
that  your  Lordships  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you,  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me,  as  I  am  prepared  to  do,  to  bring  forward 
witnesses  to  prove  that  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  you,  and 
who  have  been  paid,  for  Mr.  Arnold  White  himself  says  that  he  has  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  getting  up  this  case,  have  stated  that  which  is  altogether 
untrue,  and  which  I  characterise,  in  many  instances,  as  perjury,  and  bears  to  my 
mind  a  strong  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  I  say  conspiracy,  for  I  am  able  to  ])rove 
and  adduce  letters  written  hy  Mr.  Arnold  White's  solicitors  and  Mr.  Parnell 
to  different  tradespeople,  asking  them  to  give  evidence  against  my  firm,  and 
waiting  upon  different  tradespeople,  and  trying  to  get  them  to  state  things 
which  they  were  unable  to  do.  I  can  also  prove  that  important  evidence  has 
been  w  ithheld,  v^hich,  considering  the  public  utility  that  this  inquiry  is  intended 
to  serve,  and  considering  the  claims  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  makes  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public  as  to  being  a  philanthropist,  as  having  no  personal  spite, 
and  only  wanting  to  elicit  the  truth,  shows  most  distinctly  the  conspiracy  wliich 
exists.  As  an  instance,  Henry  Miller,  whose  real  name  is  Theodore  Miiller,  has 
said  nothing  as  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wicks  being  a  partner  with  him  from 
his  commencement  in  business  for  three  or  four  years,  and  Mr.  Arnold  White 
has  never  mentioned  the  existence  of  such  a  man,  but  I  shall  ask  for  him  to 
be  examined  before  your  Lordships'  Committee,    'i  homas  Fisher  also,  who  was 

managing 
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managing  clerk  to  this  firm  of  Miller  and  Wicks,  was  likewise  not  called,  be- 
cauh-e  both  Wicks  and  Fisher  were  able  to  prove  the  falsiiy  of  the  perjured 
statements  made  by  Miller,  as  to  our  ever  charging  for  cashing  our  cheques ;  as 
also  that  his  other  evidence  was  mostly  untrue.    In  point  of  fact,  1  make  bold 
to  sav  that  your  Lordships'  Committee  has  !)een  made  the  means  of  slanderously 
attacking  my  firm  and  myself,  partly  for  trade  jealousies  (as  I  shall  be  able 
to  show),  and  partly  from  political  animosity  (which  also   1    think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show).     It  is  my  intention,  with   your  Lordships'  permission, 
to   call  mv  counting-house  junior  partner  and   my  cash  clerk,  who  will 
prove  that,  during  the  many  years  that  they  have  had  charge  of  the  cash, 
and   they  only  have    had  charge  of  the   cash,  never    has    my  firm,  nor 
have  they  personally,  charged  one  farthing  for  cashing  any  cheques.  Our 
I    cheques  are  crossed  in  the  printing  ;  but  we  are  always  willing,  and  never 
refuse  on  being  asked,  to  make  our  cheques  payable  at  counter,  and  although 
we  bank  at  the  Union  Bank,  in  Argyle-place,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last  20 
years,  the  Union  Bank  have  a  branch  now  opposite  us  in  Tottenham  Court- 
!    road,  and  they  at  all  times  cash  our  cheques,  when  payable  at  counter,  at  this- 
branch,  and  the  stamp  we  use  to  open  the  cheque  is  as  foUows  :  "  Please  pay  at 
counter.    Payable  at  counter,  Tottenham  Court-road  branch."    They  can  be 
cross-examined  upon  these  points,  and  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  cross- 
examine  myself  upon  any  subject  that  you  may  desire  to  be  informed  upon 
!     affecting  our  business.    I  also  desire  that  your  Lordships  shall  have  my  junior 
:     partner,  Mr.  Horace  Regnart,  against  whom,  personally,  some  of  the  witnesses 
have  spoken,  before  you  ;  also  the  foreman  of  the  upholsterers,  Mr.  Imlay  ;  the 
foreman  of  the  joiners  and  of  the  cabinet-makers ;  and  a  great  many  outside 
;  j   manufacturers  who  have  done  business  lor  us  for  some  years.    Directly  I  saw 
that  this  Committee  was  sittinii',  and  that  the  siand  rous  statements  and  asser- 
ti(ms  appeared  in  the  press,  I  at  once  conununicated  with  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
who  gave  that  evidence,  and  through  my  solicitors  offered  him  every  facility 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  had  been  made  to  him, 
explaining  at  tlie  same  time  the  inadvisibiiity  of  such  slanderous  statements 
being  made  before  your  Lordships.    I  much  regret  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
such  invitation,  Mr.  Arnold  White  re  I  used  to  satisfy  himself,  or  to  even  hear 
our  side  of  the  question  previous  to  bringing  further  witnesses  before  your 
Lordships.    If  he  had  done  so,  no  doubt  the  object  of  himself,  and  those  with 
^^h()m  he  is  working,  would  not  have  heen  attainable  ;  their  object,  witliout 
!   doubt,  being  that  he  should  cause  as  much  injury  commercially,  socially,  and 
1   politically,  as  he  possibly  could  to  myself  and  the  firm  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected.   Who  is  this  Mr.  Arnold  White,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  traduce, 
withovit  cross-exatiiination,  my  firm,  whose  reputation  for  straightforaard  and 
honest  dealing  is  respected  and  honoured  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land?    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  he  is  publicly  known  as  having 
been  defeated,  in  the  Radical  interest,  at  Mile  End,  at  the  last  Election,  and  his 
public  record,  apparently,  is  limited  to  this.    Besides  our  firm  in  Tottenham 
Court-road,  we  are  represented  by  an  establishment  in  Paris,  and  another  in 
Smyrna,  and  our  business  relations  are  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  in 
fact,  we  attract  and  search  for  business  everywhere  ;  in  India,  and  also  in 
[   Buenos  Ayres,  only  just  lately,  we  have  had  representatives  searching  for 
!  and  obtaining  work  for  our  working  classes  here.    The  evidence  as  adduced 
I  have  read  most  carefully,  and  I  propose  going  through  it,  witness  by 
witness,  and  showing  how  untruthful  they  all  have  been  who  have  men- 
'     tioned  my   firm   in    connection  with   yorir  inquiry,   while  generally  with- 
holding the  names  of  other  firms,  who  conduct  business  on  the  same  lines 
'     as  we  do.    I  trust  that  your  Lordships,  acting  as  you  are  on  behalf  of  the 
t     House  of  Lords,  an  assembly  which  has  ever  been  considered  one  that  an  honest 
I  I  tradesman  might  appeal  to  for  justice ;  after  I  have  convinced  you  as  to  the 
slanderous  insinuations  which  have  been  made,  and  after  you  have  heard,  as 
I  you  vnW  do,  from  many  witnesses  that  I  am  prepared  to  adduce,  a  total  refu- 
I  tation  of  the  charges  made,  will  not  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  but  will 
give  us  a  public  declaration  to  the  effect,  that  the  charges  made  against  us  (;f 
being  sweaters  are  uncalled  for  and  most  unjust.   How  can  we  be  sweaters  ? 
(50.)  4  c  2  According 
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According  to  Mr.  Burnett,  we  ;ire  no  sweaters.  We  do  not  sweat  our- 
selves, nor  do  we  employ  any  firms  who  can  be  considered  sweaters ;  all 
the  firms  we  employ  have  either  factories  or  workshops  of  their  own.  It 
is  true  that  we  do  not  produce  on  our  premises  everything  that  we  selL 
We  do  not  manufacture  carpets,  nor  curtains,  nor  bedsteads,  nor  linens, 
blankets,  ironmongery,  china  and  glass,  nor  do  we  manufacture  all  the 
furniiure  which  we  sell,  although  we  are  daily  incieasing  our  cabinet 
factories  in  Totteidiam  Court-road,  and  we  have  also  factories  working  exclusivply 
for  us  at  Islington,  where  144  cabinet-makers,  painters,  and  polisliers  are 
employed.  We  import  and  season  enormous  quantities  of  timber,  and  at  our 
timber  yards,  at  the  different  docks  and  sawmills,  w  e  have  one  of  the  largest 
stocks  of  seasoned  wood  ever  bi  ought  together.  I  adduce  the  stock  lists  for 
your  Lordships,  which  we  held,  of  timber,  in  England  alone,  on  the  12th  May 
this  year.  You  will  see  by  this  list  that  we  hold,  of  hard  wood'*,  4,4/6  logs 
and  3,507  planks;  of  deals^  132,553;  and  of  various  veneers  in  hard  wood, 
thousands  of  leaves,  staves,  and  various  squares  for  leus  of  tables,  &c. ;  in  fact, 
we  hold  37,076  pieces  ready  cut  for  legs,  in  ash,  mahogany,  and  walnut,  &c. 
This  enormous  stock  of  timber  we  hold,  so  that  tlie  furniture  we  manufactiire, 
or  which  is  manufactured  under  our  directions,  should  be  of  well -seasoned 
materials.  We  i^hould  not  have  become  timber  merchants,  and  excited  the 
trade  jealousies  by  so  doing,  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  rely  upon  getting 
seasoned  woods  from  the  timber  yards  of  other  persons  ;  and  being  responsible 
for  all  furniture  sold  in  our  establishment,  your  Lordships  will  see  the  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  our  business.  We  manufacture  all  bedding  on  the 
premises,  although  but  few  other  firms  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  whole  of  London 
besides  ourselves  do  the  same,    Messrs.  Gillow  

5798.  Earl  of  LimerickJ]  Where  it  is  not  necessary  for  your  argument  to 
give  the  names,  perhaps  you  will  not  mention  any  names  r 

This  is  rather  perdnent  to  the  question. 

5799.  Chairman.]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  some  cases  the  names  of 
other  firms  have  been  suppressed  or  not  mentioned,  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  your  firm  carried  on  a  business  in  a  way  not  customary  in  the  trade, 
and  it  is  that  charge  which  you  are  now  meeting  ? 

Yes.  We  manufacture  all  bedding  on  the  premises,  although  but  few  other 
firms,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the  whole  of  London  beside  ourselves  do  the  same, 
Messrs.  Gillow,  Collinson  &  Lock,  and  most  of  the  old  West-end  houses  (who 
are  so  jealous  of  the  business  we  do)  buy,  if  not  all  tl.'cir  bedding,  some  of  it, 
and  are  possibly  unaware  as  to  the  condition  of  the  shops  and  the  workpeople 
who  manufacture  the  bedding  they  sell,  whereas  my  firm  has  made  on  our 
premises  eveiy  single  piece  of  bedcling  sold  by  us  for  the  last  15  years.  Last 
year  we  manufactured  24,298  ditierent  mattresses  and  palliasses;  we  also 
sold  and  delivered  15,208  bedsteads  and  4,067  wiie-woven  mattresses. 
Besides  other  descriptions  of  furnituie,  we  manufactured,  or  caused  to  be 
manfactured  for  us,  2,823  bedroom  suites.  We  have,  as  your  Lordships  will 
presently  see,  a  large  quantity  of  upholsterers,  cabinet-makers,  carpet-planners, 
painters,  decorators,  joiners,  polishers,  packers,  carmen,  and  other  descriptions 
of  workpeople,  besides  hundreds  ot  salesmen  and  cleiks,  in  constant  employ; 
and  I  would  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  a  meeting,  held  on  the  1 8th  of 
May  last  at  Tolmer's-square  Institute,  when  the  representative  foreman  and  a 
large  body  of  some  thousand  workpeople  attended  and  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  following  effect:  "In  consequence  of  the  unfounded  and 
erroneous  statements  made  before  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Sweating  System,  and  accusing  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  of  paying  their 
workpeople  at  a  sweating  rate  of  wages,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  hold  a  mass  meet- 
ing to  [jrotest  against  such  statements  going  forth  to  the  public  uncontradicted, 
and  to  vindicate  our  characters  before  the  working  classes."  This  meeting  was 
held  without  our  cognisance,  and  was  addressed  by  different  foremen  from 
among  the  working  men.  You  will  see,  as  I  stated,  that  these  scurrilous  and 
cowardly  attacks  upon  the  firm  and  men  and  women  employed  were  considered 
by  this  meeting  to  be  partly  political  and  partly  due  to  trade  jealousies.  That 
meeting  speaks  for  itself,  but  I  think  that  your  Lordships'  Committee  will  see 
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much  better  tell-tale  in  our  pay-sheets,  whereon  you  will  find  the  number  of 
years  that  each  of  the  employes  has  been  engaged  in  the  firm.  I  contend,  and 
if  your  Lordships  will  give  me  the  opportunity  I  think  I  can  prove,  that  no 
firm  throughout  the  world  can  boast  of  giving  greater  contentment  to  their 
workpeople,  and  of  getting  longer  service  from  their  workpeople,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  employed,  than  my  firm.  It  is  erroneously  thought  and 
asserted  by  some  of  our  enemies  that  my  father  and  myself  do  not  interest 
ourselves  in  the  business  and  in  the  welfare  of"  our  employes,  but  such  is 
altogether  false ;  either  myself  or  my  father  is  always  to  be  found  on  the  firm, 
and  my  father,  although  73  years  of  age,  ma}'-,  as  a  rule,  be  found  there  from 
half  past  ten  in  the  mornino-  until  half  past  six  at  night.  I  also,  until  just 
lately,  have  been  most  assiduous  in  my  attention,  being  in  business  trom  early 
until  late  ;  and  when  your  Lordships  consider  that  we  have  seven  junior  partners 
interested  in  the  firm,  you  will  understand  that  the  business  has  still  our  most 
careful  attention  and  consideration.  As  regards  sweating,  if  by  that  is  meant 
long^  hours  and  bad  pay,  our  factories  and  our  show  rooms  do  not  open  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  closed  at  seven  every  evening,  and  on 
Saturdays  at  two.  The  wages  sheet  will  sliow  that  we  pay  per  hour  as  much 
as  any  of  the  best  firms ;  in  fact,  since  I  commenced  business  I  have  en- 
deavoured, on  one  notable  occasion,  and  on  others,  to  get  fur  the  workpeople 
of  London  higher  pay.  On  examining  the  workpeople  your  Lordships  will  find 
that  in  no  firm  is  there  such  constant  employment  found,  and  that  results  from 
the  fact  that  year  by  year  we  are  increasing  by  tiiousands  of  pounds  our  turn- 
over, so  much  so  tliat  at  the  present  time  our  returns  are  considerably  over  a 
million  sterling,  and  we  are  necessarily  always  taking  on  fresh  hands.  As  re- 
gards being  sweaters,  again  I  would  say  that  it  has  always  been  our  endeavour 
to  remove  hard  work  from  our  employes,  and  the  machinery  which  we  have  in 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  which  we  have  assisted  others  who  manufacture 
for  us  to  erect,  by  lending  them  money,  has  removed  all  ihe  hard  planing, 
sawing,  and  turning  work  that  used  to  attach  to  cabinet-making.  Even  our 
sewing  machines,  used  by  our  workwomen  in  the  upholstery  department,  are 
I  driven  by  gas-engine  power,  so  tliat  they  have  not  to  tread  the  machines  in  the 
'  same  way  that  they  did.  The  witnesses  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  called  before 
you  state  that  sweating  does  not  exist  in  the  cabinet  and  the  upholstery  trades  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  name  of  my  firm  in  the  damaoing  way  that 
they  have  they  have  pretended  to  see  the  germs,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  sweating 
system  coming  into  the  trade,  and  they  lay  to  our  charge  the  introduction  of 
these  germs. 

5800.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  sweating  exists  in  the  cabinet-making  trade  ? 

1  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  examined  carefully  the  evidence  of 
the  other  witnesses  that  have  been  called  that  have  not  touched  upon  my 
particular  line,  but  I  say  that  as  regards  the  firm  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  I  may  say  other  large  firms  of  London,  like  my  neighbour,  Messrs. 
[  Shoolbred,  who  conduct  their  business  on  the  same  lines,  neither  there,  nor  on 
our  own  premises,  do  any  of  us,  that  1  am  aware  of,  deal  with  any  one  that 
encourages  sweating,  any  more  than  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  at  the 
present  time.  I  can  bring  forward  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  have  done 
business  with  us  for  20,  30,  or  40  years,  who  never  had  a  commercial  dispute 
[  with  our  firm.  I  can  bring  Messrs.  Crossley,  the  great  carpet  house  of  Halifax, 
with  whom  we  have  done,  during  the  last  10  years,  some  220,000  /.  worth  of 
business ;  and  Messrs.  Brinton,  of  Kidderminster,  with  whom  we  have  done 
even  more  ;  and  other  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  to 
the  reputation  that  we  hold  amongst  our  own  customers,  including  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  being  upholsterers,  as  we  are,  to  the  dueen,  serving,  1  may  say, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  all  the  principal  railway  companies 
and  hotels,  and  last  year  having  done  business  with  over  25,000  famiUes,  all  these 
by  their  continued  patronage  are  a  proof  of  our  honourable  dealing,  the  useful- 
ness that  we  are  in  supplying  the  wants  of  customers  and  in  dispersing  the 
goods  for  the  producers  (Mr.  White  says  that  such  establishments  are  not 
required),  as  also  in  employing  so  many  of  the  working  classes.    Now  as  to  this 
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evidence  which  has  been  broiiglit  against  us,  although  your  Lordships  have  given 
weeks  to  Mr.  Arnold  V/iiite,  and  those  working-  with  him,  to  collect,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  evidence  against  my  firm,  what  is  the  sum  rotal  of  the  evidence 
that  they  have  brought  against  this  firm  during  the  50  years'  trading  that  we 
have  carried  on  ?    The  analysis  of  tiie  evidence  is  simply  this  :  Mr.  Arnold 
White's  slanderous  statements,  which  \  shall  prove  were  unfounded  and  unjusti- 
fiable, and  those  of  Henry  Miller,  George  Elcock,  Wilh'am  Franklin  Dickson, 
Peter  Van  Damme,  and  John  Boswell  Richards,  who  are  mostly  persons  who  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  business,  and  have  had  some  trade  disputes  (and  generally 
from  10  to  15or  16  years  since,  and,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  whose  evidence  is 
unreliable  ;  in  fact,  some  of  them,  I  think,  your  Lordships  will  find  have  committed 
perjury.    Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilham  Parnell,  of  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
tham,  of  Frederick  Charles  Baum,  .md  of  Harry  Hanim.    They  are  secretaries  of 
old  trade  societies,  Avho  gave  nearly  all  hearsay  evidence,  stdl  most  slanderous,  F. 
C.  Baum  being  the  only  man  of  those  four  ever  employed  on  the  firm.   Then  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Brown,  ThoTiias  Shaughnessy,  and  William  Adams, 
whose  evidence,  especially  that  of  the  last  named,  will  be  found  equally  mis- 
leading  and    untruthful.      Some  of   your   witnesses  would  insinuate  that 
we   mislead  the   public   by    false   statements   to  our  customers.    We  do 
fix  our    napae  to   bedding  manufactured  by  ourselves,    and  say  that   it  is 
inanufacturcd  by  ourselve-;.    We  affix  our  names  to  bedsteads,  using  the  words 
"  Manufactured  for  Maple  &  Co."    We  have  woven   info   yards  of  carpets 
the  name  of  our  firm  {producing  a  piece  of  carpet,  and  some  lubels  and  stamps), 
guaranteeing  thereby  the  quality  of  that  special  make  of  carpet ;  and  we  do 
stamp  our  name  upon  certain  articles  of  furniture  ;  but  your  Lordships  must 
be  aware  that   this  is  done  by  other  tradespeople  ;  by  gunmak(rs,  by  china 
dealers,   by  cutlers,  and    by  no  end  of  other  tradesmen.    But  inasmuch  as 
we  make  ourselves  responsible  for  every  article  of  furniture  that  we  sell  in 
Tottenham  Court  road,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times,  and  at  all  costs,  to  put  anj'- 
thing  right  that  has  not  turned  out  satisfactorily^  we  think  that  we  cannot  be 
blamed  for  so  doing.    The  fact  of  our  name  being  thereon  must  be  considered 
not  in  any  woy  as  representing  that  each  identical  piece  of  furniture  was  made 
by  us,  but  as  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of  the  durability  of  the  article.  What 
more  harm  is  there  in  our  examining,  and  giving  our  certificate,  and  affixing 
our  mark  of  certificate  on  an  article  manufactured  by  workpeople  in  other  shops 
than  on  one  manufactured  by  workjteople  working  in  our  own  shops  :    I  am 
convinced  that,  by  concentrating  large  businesses  we  are  able  to  get  produced 
for  the  public,  while  paying  the  workpeople  equally  good  wages  per  week  as  the 
old-fashioned  houses,    articles    much    cheaper  than   heretofore.    We  are 
also,    by   having   a    large   business,    able    to   manage    the    expenses  of 
our  firm  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  a  small  firm  possibly  coidd.    In  fact, 
we  are   in  the  cabinet  and  furnishing   trades,  but  a  similar  establishment 
to    the  large  co-operative    stores    in  the  other  trades,  and   it   is  strange 
to  me  that  the  witnesses  who  have  been  brought   before   your  Lordships 
should  have  singled  out  my  firm,  and  not  have  attacked  these  co-operative 
stores.    Your  Lordships  must  know  that,  beyond  the  staienient  1  now  make  that 
all  descriptions  of  workmen  employed  on  our  firm  are  getting  (this  is  an  im- 
portant statement  that  I  make  here)  as  high,  if  not  higher,  wages  per  week  as 
they  ever  got,  the  purchasing  coin  of  the  realm  has  incre  ised  enormously  in 
value,  and,  therefore,  I  state  that  the  working  classes  in  the  cabinet  trades  are 
far  better  off  than  they  ever  were  before  in  the  large  employs.    I  should  be 
delighted,  if  your  Lordships  so  decide,  to  allow  a  Sub-Committee  of  yourselves 
to  visit  our  establishment  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  to  let  you  personally 
examine  any  employe  therein  found  ;  and  I  am  convincefl  that  you  will  see  how 
unjustifiable,  how  slanderous,  how  vindictive,  and  how  un-English  has  been  this 
scurrilous  attack,  made,  as  I  said  before,  for  political  and  trade  purposes,  against 
the  honoured  name  of  my  father,  and,  I  hojie  1  may  say,  the  honoured  name  of 
myself.    A  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  secretaries  to  the  trades  union 
societies,  before  your  Lordships,  that  my  firm  employs  ijoys,  and  apprentices 
them  without  a  premium,  giving  them  thereby  a  technical  education  ;  y^et  1 
believe  that  this  system  is  a  cause  of  the  long  employment  and  many  years' 
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service  which  the  majority  of  our  employes  give.  They  come  to  us  from  school, 
and  are  promoted  by  gradations,  so  that  all  classes,  having  nn  education  such 
as  is  given  by  the  School  Boards,  are  able,  through  connecting  themselves  with 
a  large  firm  like  ourselves,  or  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  to  rise,  through  their  own  exer- 
tions, to  any  position  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is  this  employment,  which  we  are 
able  to  give  through  sub-division  of  labour,  that  appears  to  be  so  irritating 
to  these  old-fashioned  trade  societies,  who  apparently  uould  like,  to  monopolise 
the  labour  market,  doing  the  work,  which  is  easily  and  as  effectively  done,  by  their 
juniors.  I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  each  of  the  witnesses 
you  have  had  before  you.  I  will,  however,  first,  with  your  Lordships'  permis- 
sion, put  in  a  list  of  workpeople  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co.,  and 
the  salaries  paid  during  the  week  er  diug  the  ]2th  of  May  1888,  with  the  period 
of  service  entered  against  the  names  of  all  tiie  employes.  You  will  see  that  we 
had  1,295  men  and  boys  employed  on  the  premises  in  the  different  nianiific- 
turing  departments,  workpeople,  you  may  say  ;  391  women  and  girls,  and  365 
salesmen,  and  clerks  an(i  managers;  making  a  total  of  2,051.  The-e  pay- 
sheets  N\ill  show  the  payments  that  they  each  received  for  the  week  ending  the 
12th  of  May,  and  also  you  will  see  how  long  they  have  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  firm.  They  vary  ;  but  yon  will  find  that  the  workpeople  (I  take  the  first 
sheet  as  it  comes),  they  vary,  have  been  wiih  us  for  \7 h  years,  16  years,  10  years, 

23  years,  20  years,  and  so  on;  you  will  hardly  see  any  qitestion  of  months,  excepting 
as  the  business  increases  and  new  labour  is  required.  It  is  quite  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  for  even  any  employe  to  leave  the  firm  whence  once  seated  there. 
The  first  sheet  are  upholsterers  ;  on  the  next  sheet  come  upholsteresses  ;  wo  aien 
have  been  working  on  the  firm  23  years,  22  \  ears,  12  years,  9  years,  19  years, 

24  yeai  s,  23  years,  and  so  on  ;  running  here  all  in  the  tens  for  a  good  many 
pages. 

5S01.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Would  it  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
number  of  men  and  the  number  of  boys  ? 
No,  not  by  these  sheets. 

5802.  Chairman.^  Those  are  not  the  actual  pay  sheets? 
This  is  a  copy  from  the  actual  pay  sheets  of  2,000  people. 

5803.  That  is  compiled  from  the  pay  sheets? 

This  is  compiled  from  the  pay  sheets.  You  will  see  upholsteresses  "  ;  you 
will  see  also  as  regards  our  blind  makers,  15  years,  11  years,  4f  years.  As 
regards  the  women  in  this  department,  16  years;  and  even  where  the  girls  and 
young  people  are  learning  you  will  also  notice  their  length  of  service.  Then  as 
regards  mattress  makers,  22  years,  1 1  years,  16  years  ;  these  figures  are  all 
years,  as  you  perceive,  not  months  or  days  or  weeks.  You  will  see  also  the 
women  of  that  department  14  years,  6  years,  and  9  years,  and  so  on. 
So  in  the  stufi&ng  department  you  will  find  10  years,  5  years,  6  years ;  all 
long  services ;  but  these  sheets  you  will  have  to  look  through.  Again,  there 
are  some  pages  of  stuffers,  and  there  are  some  there  marked  as  apprentices. 

.')8o4.  Earl  of  LimericJc.]  Could  you  distinguish,  before  another  meeting  of 
the  Committee  between  the  number  of  men  and  the  number  of  boys? 

Yes.  Then  we  have  some  shops  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  though  we  pay  them  the  same  [trice  as  we  pay  other  people  ; 
we  have  shops  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  earn  a  living,  and  those  you  will 
see  here  mentioned  ;  7  years,  5^  years,  and  so  on.  Then  passing  to  our  carpet 
planners,  even  if  I  take  only  tiie  first  few  ones,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to 
the  employment  given  by  our  firm,  and  whether  we  are  such  disreputable 
people  as  some  people  have  tried  to  prove.  The  first  man  is  15  years  ;  the  next 
30  years;  then  come  14  years,  9h  years,  17  years,  16  years.  These  are  all 
years,  every  one  of  them.  1  have  stated  publicly,  and  I  state  here  pubhcly 
before  your  Lordships,  that  1  believe  there  is  no  firm  in  the  world  who  can 
show  such  long  service,  in  comparison  to  the  time  we  have  been  employing 
people  each  year,  and  the  number  we  have  employed  each  year.  Some  of  these 
have  not  been  employed  so  long  as  others,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  business 
was  smaller,  and  it  has  been  growing  every  day.  Now  I  will  take  the  porters. 
.   (50.)  4  c  4  The 
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The  first  one  is  12  years,  then  16  years,  then  11  years;  10  years;  varying 
all  the  way  down  to  14  years  ;  there  is  19  years,  20  years,  8  years,  15  years, 
i  hen  you  come  to  boys  ;  boys  also  are  employed  there  when  they  leave  school. 
Then  if  you  take  the  carmen  you  will  see  34  years,  20  years,  19  years,  23  years, 
18  years.  16  years,  18  years,  not  months  ;  these  are  all  years.  Then  you  get  to 
the  packers  ;  19  years,  21  years.  14  years,  11  years.  I  think  those  sort  of 
things  speak  more  as  to  tlie  treatment  they  receive  than  anything  that  you  can 
possibly  have  ;  tliat  people  should  work  with  you  for  what  you  may  call  a  life- 
time service.  And  here  are  our  workwomen  ;  carpet  women,  for  instance  ; 
22  years,  13  years,  17  years,  18  years.  Then  again,  the  young  girls  come  on, 
and  you  will  see  the  length  of  time  they  have  been.  Then  here  are  all  the 
polisher's  wages,  and  the  gilding  department ;  then  plumbers,  labourers,  joiners. 
Some  of  these  joiners,  and  these  sort  of  people,  you  will  see  have  not  uot  the 
length  of  the  service  opposite  their  names,  because  they  work  for  us,  and  then 
they  go  elsewhere  as  they  are  re(iuired  ;  in  the  plumbing  department  and  deco- 
rators. T  hen  as  regards  our  salesmen  and  cli  rks,  you  will  see  them  running 
thus :  44  years  is  the  first,  then  17  years,  11  years,  1 1  year^^,  23  years,  and  all 
quantities  of  years  are  attached  to  the  man  ;  yoa  will  find  on  every  sheet 
28  yeais,  26  years,  27  years,  and  that  sort  of  length  of  service. 

58('5.  How  are  they  on  the  list ;  alphabetically  ? 

They  are  headed  at  the  top  by  the  description  of  their  employment,  and  then 
they  come  alphabetically  by  their  names, 

5806.  And  then  they  come  alphabetically  by  their  names,  not  according  to 
length  of  service  ? 

IN'o,  not  aceording  to  length  of  service,  but  according  to  how  their  name 
happens  to  appear  in  the  pay  sheets.  You  will  fee  in  some  cases  it  is  alpha- 
betical, and  in  other  cases  according  to  how  ihe  name  appears  in  the  sheet ;  but 
with  your  Lordships'  permission  1  will  jmt  in  this  list,  copied  from  the  pay 
sheets,  for  your  inspection  {hand'mg  in  the  same).  And  also,  at  the  same  time, 
I  should  like  to  put  in  these  tablets,  about  which  comments  have  been  made, 
that  we  put  them  on  articles  sold  from  our  premises,  insinuations  being  made 
that  we  try  to  mislead  the  public.  On  this  one  {pointing)  the  Committee  will 
see  "  From  Maple  &  Co. ;"  on  anotlier  "Manufactured  for  Maple  &  Co. ;  "  on 
another  "  Manufactured  by  Maple  &  Co,"  Then  you  will  see  "  From  Maple 
&  Co,,  London;"  and  that  shows  the  ticket  to  be  put  on  the  bedding.  So  in 
our  carpets  of  a  certain  given  quality,  we  have  had  the  name  woven  in  the 
piece,  guaranteeing  (we  do  not  make  this  carpet,  and  never  pretend  to)  that  it 
is  made  by  some  of  tije  best  manufacturers.  So  in  the  webbing  oC  our  chairs, 
in  our  own  upholsteiy  we  use  a  webbing  marked  like  that  {pointing).  We 
know,  then,  if  a  chair  comes  back  to  us,  that  it  was  supplied  by  us. 

5807.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  Could  you  tell  ns  what  these  labels  mean,  "  Manu- 
factured for  Maple  &  Co."  r 

They  are  sometimes  put  on  to  furniture,  and  sometimes  on  to  bedsteads  and 
other  things. 

.5808.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  Manufactured  for  Maple  &  Co."  and 
"  From  Maple  &  Co."  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  these  have  been  made  at  a  bedstead  manufacturer's,  or  some 
other  place,  and  the  label  has  been  put  on  there  ;  that  is  how  I  account  for  it. 

5809,  Chairman.]  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is,  that  on  goods  you 
manufacture  yourselves  you  put  the  label  "  Maple  &  Co,,"  and  that  on  goods 
that  are  manufactured  for  you  you  |-ut    From  Maple  &  Co. "  ? 

That  is  so  in  most  cases ;  but,  for  in-tance,  in  some  cases  there  may  be 
"Maple  6c  Co."  on  things  that  have  not  been  manufactured  on  our  premises, 
but  still  they  are  things  that  we  are  responsible  for. 

5810.  Eail  ol'  Onslow.']  I  suppose  those  that  have  this  label,  -'Manu- 
factured by  Maple  &  Co.,"  are  manufactured  by  you  ? 

They  are  manufactured  specially  tor  u^,  or  manufactured  by  us. 

58       Chairman.]  Which  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean 
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I  mean  both,  as  I  will  explain.  We  have  a  factory  at  Islington  which  manii- 
factuies  exclusively  for  us,  and  it  is  carried  on  by  Rose,  Gorwill,  &  Day,  who 
have  been  placed  in  business  by  us,  and  v,'ork  exclusively  for  uS; 

5812.  You  consider  that  the  same  as  your  own  nianufactuirj  ? 

Entirely  ;  they  manufacture  fbi'  no  one  else,  and  ibey  use  our  own  mateiials 
in  all  these  things. 

5813.  And  these  labels,  "  Manufactured  by  Maple  &  Co.,"  would  mean  either 
manufactured  on  your  own  })remises  in  Tottenham  Court-road  or  at  Islington  ? 

Yes. 

5814.  Lord  Thring.^  "  From  Maple  &  Co."  means  simply  that  they  come 
out  of  your  premises  ? 

Yes.  Now  1  will  proceed,  first  of  all,  with  Mr.  Arnold  White's  evidence.  He 
says,  "  The  sweating  system,  so  far  as  it  does  exist  in  the  cabinet  trade,  is  still 
further  idded  by  the  practice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  great  shops,  both  in 
Tottenliam  Court-road  and  the  Curtain-road,  of  paying  the  trade  wurkiiig  shop 
the  jirice  of  the  goods  delivered,  only  under  a  discount,  varying  from  2|  to 
20  per  cent," 

.5815.  Chairman.']  What  number  is  that  r 

That  is  at  Question  No.  2135.  The  answer  goes  on  :  "  payment  sometimes 
being  deferred  on  Saturday  afternoon-^  until  the  bank  is  closed,  and  as  the  men 
require  the  money,  not  only  for  household  purposes,  but  tor  paying  the  wages 
of  the  employes  who  have  been  engf^ged  in  turning  out  the  work,  they  have  no 
option  but  to  take  the  reduced  value  of  their  work."  Then,  further  on,  in  reply 
to 'Question  2166,  he  follows  up  this  remark,  and  sa)s,  ''Sometimes  in  cases 
■where  goods  have  been  ordered  by  so  well-known  a  firm  as  Maple,  a  witness 
will  tell  your  Lordships,  under  a  full  sense  of  responsibility,  of  ihis  practice  of 
discounts  b.'ing  taken  off  the  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  lor  the  goods  ;  a  very 
serious  statement  to  make,  and  I  should  not  venture  to  repeat  it,"  and  he  goes 
on  ;  and  then  the  Cliairman  asks  :  "  Thty  take  discount  for  cashing  their  own 
cheques"  (this  is  in  Question  2168),  "  as  1  understand  you?  {A.)  Yes.  (Lord 
Thring.)  1  understand  it  to  be  this:  I  give  a  particular  man  a  cheque,  and  I 
give  it  so  late  that  he  cannot  get  it  cashed  'I  {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  If  he  could  get  it 
cashed  there  Mould  be  no  complaint  ?  {A.)  No,  of  course  not."  Then,  Ques- 
tion 2171,  "  If  I  give  it  so  late  that  he  cannot  get  it  cashed  on  that  particular 
night,  he  could  get  cashed  on  the  Monday  morning,  I  presume  ?  {A.)  1  presume 
so.  (Q.)  Therefore  you  allege  that  for  the  loan,  practically,  during  the  Sunday, 
the  employer  char^ics  this  large  per-centage?  {A.)  That  is  the  allegation." 
^Jow  that  is  the  first  question.  He  says  this  man  Miller  will  be  produced. 
Miller  is  the  only  one  v/ho  makes  such  a  statement. 

5816.  Chairman.^  You  are  now  going  into  this  question  of  alleged  discounts  ? 

I  am  going  into  the  question  of  discounts.  I  say  that  that  statemant  is  most 
direct  perjury  ;  the  insinuation  of  Mr.  White  is  slanderous,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  was  delivered,  he  well  knowing  it  could  not  be  substantiated,  Mr. 
Miller  (whose  real  name  is  Theodore  Miiller),  was  in  bubiness  some  years  since, 
and,  as  he  states,  he  worked  for  our  firm.  Even  his  first  paragraph  is  incorrect. 
He  says,  at  No,  2322  :  "  The  first  goods  that  1  manufactured  I  took  to  Maple's," 
Then,  in  answer  to  Question  2398,  he  says  :  "  It  was  very  diflficult  (to  get  work 
from  any  other  large  firm).  I  had  already  made  an  opening  in  one  or  two 
firms  before  ever  1  had  taken  anything  to  Maj)les ;  and  when  they  found, 
as  they  called  it,  that  I  was  under  the  power  of  Maples,  they  refused,  or  did  not 
care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me."  That  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  your 
Lordships  by  the  evidence  that  will  be  called  is  jjeifectlv  untruthful.  Miller,  an 
the  time  that  he  worked  for  us,  was  in  partnership  wii  h  another  maker,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wicks  ;  and  Wicks  I  will,  with  your  permission,  call,  and  also 
Fisher,  who  was  his  head  managing  clerk,  he  will  be  called  too,  and  both  these 
people  will  explain  to  your  Lordships  that  this  i^  a  most  unfounded  charge. 
Instead  of  Miller  being,  as  he  says,  dependent  for  money  and  having  to  pay  us 
a  premium  ibr  cashing  a  cheque,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  evidence  to  prove 
that  never  since  our  firm  has  existed  has  a  farthing  been  charged  for  cashing 
one  of  our  cheques. 

(50.)  4  D  5817.  Whom 
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5817.  Whom  do  you  propose  to  call  to  speak  to  that  ? 

My  counting-house  partnei',  Mr.  Edward  Rayner.  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Coupees. 

5818.  They  will  be  able  to  speak  on  this  particular  point  ? 

They  will  be  able  to  speak  on  the  j)articular  point ;  that  they  have  always 
had  charge  of  the  cashbox  in  our  firm  during  the  last  15  ye  as,  one  or  the  other, 
and  that  the  firm  has  never  charged  for  cashing  a  cheque  ;  and  not  oulv  that, 
but  that  we  are  always  willing  to  make  oiu'  eheqiies  payable  at  the  counter,  and 
even  if  in  any  necessity  a  man  wanted  the  money  quickly,  and  they  had  got  the 
cash  in  tlie  cashbox,  they  would  give  him  the  cash  and  never  charge  one 
farthing. 

5811).  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  these  other  gentlemen  connected  with  your  firm  are  coming  to  give 
evidence  on  this  subject,  and  can  speak  with  greater  certainty  than  you  can  on 
it,  it  would  be  wasting  time  for  the  Committee  to  go  over  it  twice  ? 

But  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  one  of  the  principal  signers  of  the  cheques 
during  the  last  15  years,  having  signed  ten  10  one  signed  by  my  father, 
you  may  take  it  from  me  that  never  have  we  charged  a  farthing,  and  any 
manufacturer  coming  to  us  at  any  time  can  always  have  the  money  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  for  the  last  20  years  the  firm  has  never  been  left  for  any 
length  of  time,  not  for  a  day,  without  a  purtner  being  there  to  sign  cheques. 
As  regards  this  man  Miller,  who  described  to  your  Lordships  how  he  had  to  go 
to  a  public-house  to  get  his  cheques  cashed,  I  will  adduce  here  a  letter  from  the 
City  Bank,  only  a  few  doors  from  us  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  these  men, 
Miller  and  Wicks,  had  their  account  at  that  City  Bank.  The  City  Bank  write 
in  this  way  to  me  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  myself;  because,  when  they  came 
and  opened  so  ch^se  to  us  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  they  asked  me  to  recom- 
mend them  business,  and  I  said,  would  they  give  any  of  our  people  cash  fur 
cheques  whenever  they  went  to  them,  and  they  said  they  would.  1  may  tell 
your  Lordships  that  Miller  ceased  to  do  business  with  us  in  the  year  1885,  and 
that  we  have  always  closed  for  many  years  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  it 
was  not  until  October  in  1886  that  the  banks  closed  before  three  ;  therefore,  if 
Miller  wanted  change  for  his  cheque  he  could  have  taken  it  to  the  City  Bank. 
But  this  is  the  City  Bank's  letter  to  myself,  dated  the  14th  of  May.  Messrs. 
Maple  &  Co.  Gentlemen, —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  our  method  of 
dealing  with  cheques  drawn  by  your  firm  and  received  in  payment  by  various 
customers  "  (anyone  having  an  account  at  that  bank),  "  1  beg  to  inform  yoU' 
that  it  has  always  been  our  practice  to  treat  them  as  equivalent  to  cash.  Mr. 
Miller's  statement  before  the  Committee  on  Sweating,  is  therefore,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  incorrect." 

5820.  What  is  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Miller's  statement  is,  that  he  could  not  get  liis  cheques  cashed  ;  he  could 
not  get  any  money  from  the  bank  on  account  of  the  cheques,  because  they  were 
crossed. 

5821.  Lord  Thrinff.']  I  did  not  understand  it  in  that  way;  I  daresay  I  arri 
w^rong  ? 

I  will  read  it  to  you. 

5822.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  think  it  is  Question  No.  2368  ? 

Yes;  "  Could  you  not  get  one  of  Maple's  cheques  cashed  on  Saturday  after- 
noon "i—iA.)  I  could  when  they  have  been  for  a  small  amount.  For  instance, 
I  have  had  cheques  for  150  /.  or  200  I.  ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  big 
cheque  like  that  cashed  in  a  public-house.  (Q.)  A  small  one  you  could  get 
casiied  ?  {A.)  I  have  got  cheques  cashed  lor  80  I ,  when  I  have  had  to  take  a 
certain  amount  in  paper,  in  notes,  and  I  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  drink. 
So  you  wrill  see  in  his  evidence,  reading  it  through. 

.5823.  Lord  Thring.']  I  thought  you  said  that  Miller  said  that  he  could  not 
get  full  amount  at  the  bank,  and  that  ycu  read  that  letter  to  prove  that  he  did 
get  the  full  amount  ? 
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He  said  in  his  evidence  that  he  could  not  get  tlie  money  from  the  bank 
because  the  cheque  was  crossed. 

5S24.  Yes,  but  that  was  because  the  bank  was  not  open  ? 

Yes,  it  was  open ;  but  he  said  it  was  because  the  cheque  was  crossed. 

5825.  Of  course  he  could  not  cash  a  crossed  chequer 

I  adduce  the  letter  to  show  that  he  was  ahle  to  get  the  money  from  the  bank, 
because  they  always  treated  our  crossed  cheques  as  cash,  and  passed  it  at  once 
to  the  ^.-redit  of  his  account. 

5820.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  At  what  time  did  the  bank  close  ? 
At  three  o'clock  on  Saturdays  then,  and  never  before.    ¥/e  close  at  two 
jl  o'clock. 

5827.  What  Miller  says  on  that  point  at  No.  2451  is,  "  It  would  be  no  good; 
I  the  cheques  are  printed  crossed,  and  the  bank  would  not  pay  you  the  cash  ? " 

I      Yes,  that  is  his  statement. 

5828.  And  you  read  that  letter  from  the  bank  to  show  that  the  bank  would 
have  cashed  a  cheque  even  supposin^i,'  it  was  crossed  ? 

Yes. 

5829.  Lord  Rothschild.]  That  is  to  say,  supposing  he  had  an  account  there  ? 
He  had  an  account  there  until  he  was  pulled  up. 

5S30.  Earl  of  LimericJi.~\   If  you  close  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday,  your 
cheques  must  be  issued  before  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  ? 
Yes. 

5831.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Do  we  understand  that  the  cheque  was  passed  to 
Miller's  account  ? 

Yes. 

5832.  But  could  he  get  the  cash  for  it? 

At  once  ;  the  bank  write  that  letter  saying  that  they  always  treated,  as  they 
promised  me  they  would  do,  our  cheques  as  cash. 

5833.  Lord  Thring.]  That  is  not  the  practice  of  a  bank  ;  they  pass  it  into 
the  account,  and  then  the  customer  draws  a  cheque  upon  it? 

But  they  pass  it  to  the  credit  of  his  account,  and  allow  him  to  draw  a  cheque, 
and  give  him  the  money  for  it  over  the  counter  ;  but  the  usual  way  with  a 
crossed  cheque  is  that  it  has  to  go  to  the  Clearing  House,  as  your  Lordship 
will  know,  to  be  cleared,  and  after  the  bank  gets  the  money  for  it,  then  it  is 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  customer. 

5834.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  But  you  had  a  special  arrangement,  I  understand 
you,  with  the  bank  that  that  should  not  be  done  ? 

I  had  a  special  arrangement  with  the  bank  that  they  should  treat  our  cheques 
like  a  bank  note. 

'     5835.  Lord  Clinton.]  In  order  to  meet  a  possible  difficulty  ? 
In  order  to  meet  a  possible  difficulty. 

5^36.  Lord  Thring.]  Why  do  you  cross  your  cheques  ? 

They  are  printed  crossed  for  safety,  for  the  recipients'  sake,  not  for  ours. 
I  sometimes  sign  a^  many  as  500  cheques  a  day  on  our  pay  days,  that  is  rhe 
monthly  payment ;  and  they  are  sent  over  all  the  country,  and  by  post.  Having 
received  that  letter,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  question  of  the  accounts  that 
we  had  had  with  Miller,  and  having  all  the  returned  cheques  attached  to  the 
acc(;unt,  I  took  one,  which  I  adduce  before  the  Committee,  for  314  I.  16*.  4  d., 
■  which  was,  as  I  discovered  by  the  date,  given  to  him  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  asked 
the  bank  what  had  occurred  in  respect  of  that  cheque.  They  informed  me  that 
when  that  cheque  was  paid  to  them  they  credited  Mr.  Miller's  account  at  once 
with  it  for  the  full  amount,  314  16  4  d.,  ar;d  they  allowed  him  to  draw  62 
odd  in  respect  of  it. 

5S37.  Chairman.]  Have  you  got  that  in  writing  ? 
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You  can  have  it  writing.  He  only  wanted  tlie  62  for  his  peojjle,  and  there- 
fore only  drew  the  62  /.  ;  but  it  was  ull  passed  to  the  credit  of  liis  account. 

5838.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Was  the  account  overdrawn  ? 
Mo,  but  he  did  not  want  more  for  his  workpeople  that  day. 

5839.  Supposing  his  account  had  been  overdrawn,  what  would  have 
happened? 

That  is  banking ;  I  cannot  say  what  the  bankers  would  have  done. 

5840.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  There  is  a  perforated  date  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cheque  ;  is  this  done  by  the  bank  at  which  Mr.  Miller  kept  his  account  ? 

JNo,  that  is  done  by  my  bank  ;  he  paid  it  into  his  C'\\y  bank;  that  would  be 
perforated  by  our  Union  Bank,  I  should  say. 

58JI.  The  perforated  date  would  be  the  date  on  which  it  was  returned  to 
your  bank  ? 
Yes. 

5842.  Not  tlie  date  at  which  it  was  presented  at  his  bank  ? 
No;  the  bankers  can  be  called  to  prove  that  that  cheque  was  paid  in  on  the 
4th  November,  the  date  on  which  it  was  given. 

.'^843.  Chairman.']  Will  you  proceed  ? 

Air.  Arnold  White  goes  on  to  say,  in  answer  to  Question  2135,  "Mr.  Parncll 
stated  that  Maple  was  a  sweater  of  the  sweaters  A  committee  was  formed  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Parntll,  and  Mr.  Parnell  will  tell  you  that  the  action  brought 
was  withdrawn,  although  he  is  of  course  a  man  of  no  capital."  Mr.  Parnell 
made  a  statement  which  I  characterised  as  ijeing  perfectly  untrue  and  wrong, 
and  I  instructed  my  solicitors  to  proceed  against  liim,  for,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  no  sweaters  ;  we  do  not  svs^eat  any  employes  ourselves,  nor  do  we  employ 
any  firm  who  are  sweaters  themselves. 

5844.  You  are  alluding  to  the  action  you  brought  against  Mr.  Parnell? 

Which  I  was  commencing  to  bring  against  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  my  solicitor's 
letter  to  Mr.  Parnell  was  as  follows,  on  the  13th  of  December  last:  "Sir,  we 
are  instructed  by  our  client  Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  m.p.,  to  apply  10  you  with 
reference  to  certain  slanderous  statements  which  we  are  informed  you  made 
respecting  him  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Electoral 
Association  for  Fulhaui,  in  the  schoolroom,  Walbam  Grove,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 30th  ultimo.    The  statements  in  question  as  reported  to  us,  were  to  the 
effect  that  our  client,  whom  you  describe  as  the  Tory  candidate  for  Dulwich, 
was  a  sweater  of  the  sweaters,  and  that  he  compelled  his  men  to  w  ork  for  12, 14, 
and  16  hours  a  day,  and  sent  them  home  on  Saturday  with  20  5.,  25  s.,  or  305. 
for  their  week's  labour.    We  are  informed  that  you  further  stated  to  the  meet- 
ing that  our  chent  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  men  with  cheques,  and  charging 
them  2 2  per  cent,  for  cashing  the  cheques.    All  these  statements  we  are  in- 
structed by  our  client  to  say,  are  absolutely  unfounded,  and  are  malicious  slan- 
ders.   As  we  are  instructed  to  issue  process  at  once,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
let  us  know  the  name  of  your  solicitor  who  will  accept  service  on  your  behalf." 
Then  my  solicitor  received  a  letter  from  this  man,  who  is  a  working  man,  but 
an  agitator,  I  am  afraid,  and  the  secretary  of  one  of  these  trade  societies,  and 
he  wrote  this  to  Messrs.  Lumley:  "Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter,  dated  the  13th  instant,  in  reference  to  certain  alleged  statements 
of  mine  respecting  your  client,  Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  m.p.,  and  to  say  that, 
as  quoted  in  your  letter,  they  are  entirely  incoirect,  and  do  not  represent 
what  I  said.     I  am,  Yours,  &c.,  WilUam  Parnell."     My  solicitor  therefore 
advised  me  not  to  proceed  further  in  the  action  against  him,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  action  was  dropped.    Certain  statements  are  made  through  this 
evidence  of  Mr.  White's,  which  show  entirely  how  he  strives  in  every  way  to 
attack  the  firm  with  which  T  am  connected ;  for  what  reason,  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  never,  that  I  am  aware,  had  any  transactions  with  Mr.  White.    He  makes 
a  statement  as  regards  our  transactions  with  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  in 
France,  and  alleges  there  that  we  were  guilty  of  false  statements  ;  I  think  if  the 
Baron  were  to  be  asked,  no  such  things  would  be  confirmed.    It  is  true  that 
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there  were  two  foreigners  employed  at  the  chateau,  by  ourselves,  amongst  the 
many  other  workpeople;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  firm  would  liave  to  employ 
directly  some  15,000  or  16,000  people  on  the  premises,  if  we  did  all  the  work 
ourselves.  We  cannot  do  everything,  there  are  a  good  many  things  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  manufacture ;  and,  at  times,  there  will  arise  occasions  when 
we  have  to  have  things  made  for  us;  but  inasmuch  as  we  take  the  responsibility 
of  everything  that  we  sujiply,  there  is  no  wrong  done  to  anyone.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  the  marks  put  upon  the  different  goods,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  White  appertaining  to  the 
same  thing,  in  which  he  complains  of  us.  I  will  ask  you  to  notice,  however, 
what  he  says  in  reply  to  Question  No.  2232.  Your  Lordship  asks  this  Question: 
"  Would  it  be  possilde  for  a  house  like  Maple's,  for  instance,  to  do  all  their 
work  on  their  own  piemises?"  and  his  reply  to  that  is:  "  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  a  house  like  Maples."  That  shows  the  vindictiveness  that  there  is 
throughout,  and  the  harm  that  is  tried  to  be  done.  A  house  like  Maple's  should 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  working  classes.  By  the  way 
that  we  biing  capital  to  bear,  we  produce  cheaply,  and  by  the  way  we  concen- 
trate the  business  together,  we  are  able  to  carry  on  the  working  expenses  of  the 
firm,  like  the  stores,  at  a  very  low  rate;  so  that  we  bring  into  very  close  con- 
nection the  working  people  and  the  consumers,  and  by  that  means,  it  is  my 
own  opinion  that  both  the  working  classes  and  the  consumers  derive  a  large 
benefit.  That  the  consumers  do  derive  a  benefit,  1  think,  must  be  acknowledged, 
it  being  shown  by  the  enormously  increasing  business  that  we  do,  and  by  the 
goods  that  we  supply  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  notice  that  Mr.  White,  in 
reply  to  the  Earl  of  Onslow's  question,  at  No.  2236  :  "  Has  not  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  such  cheap  furniture  shops  as  Messrs.  Maples,  and  others  of 
that  character,  been  very  largely  to  cheapen  tlie  price  to  the  consumer?"  says  : 
"I  think  that  much  favoured  person  has  received  some  advantages  in  the  point 
of  low  price,  whether  in  cheapness  or  not  is  another  question,"  And  I  am  con- 
vinced, myself,  that  you  will  find  in  going  through  the  whole  of  his  evidence, 
an  amount  of  animus,  and  a  full  intention  to  do  all  the  damage  that  he  could 
possibly  do. 

5845.  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  Mr.  White  was  then  speaking  in  a  general 
sense,  not  alluding  to  your  firm  only  r 

May  I  ask  you  to  look  at  No.  2236,  which  is  the  question  for  that  answer. 
Our  name  is  mentioned  there. 

5846.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  but  Mr.  White,  as  I  understand,  was 
then  speaking  in  a  general  sense  ? 

Only  the  name  of  our  firm  is  mentioned  there. 

5847.  He  seems  to  refer  to  all  houses  selling  cheap  kinds  of  furniture? 
Excuse  me  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Committee  on  the  point.  Then, 

as  regards  the  furniture  trade.  At  Question  2291  Mr.  White  is  asked  :  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  system  in  the  cabinet-making  trade.  I  do  not 
understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  any  great  giievance  in  the  cabinet-making 
trade  of  an  abuse  of  the  contract  system  ;  but  that  the  abuse  you  have  in  your 
mind  is  rather  the  inabihty  of  the  cabinet-makers  to  obtain  a  sale  for  their 
goods  after  they  have  made  them  ? ''  The  reply  is :  "I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  sort  of  grievance  in  the  cabinet  trade.  I  only  discover  the  germs  of  the 
sweating  system  in  it;  there  is  no  widespread  discontent;  and  except  in 
isolated  houses,  there  is  not  a  very  widespread  cause  of  evil."  So  that  to  our 
charge,  as  you  see,  he  lays  the  idea  of  being  sweaters  ;  he  says  "  isolated,"  and 
he  is  mentioin'ng  our  name  right  throughout.  Then  at  Question  2304,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Sandhurst,  you  see  he  states  that  all  the  other  large  West  End  firms 
are  doing  with  so  many  less  employes  and  having  much  less  work  for  them  ;  and 
then  he  is  asked :  "  Is  that  because  the  trade  has  fallen  off,  or  because  they 
have  given  their  work  out."  And  his  answer  is :  "  Noi  because  they  have 
given  it  out,  but  because  of  the  spread  of  the  sub-contracting  system  ;  "  which 
means  to  say  that  these  firms  are  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  did  do,  with 
so  many  less  hands.  Now  I  will  leave  the  evidence  of  Mr.  White  and  go  on  to 
the  evidence  of  Miller.  As  regards  Mr.  Miller,  I  have  explained  to  you  thoroughly 
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as  to  his  evidence  in  respect  to  the  cheques,  and  I  may  say  that  his  other 
statements  my  partners,  and  especially  Mr.  Horace  Rt gnart,  will  he  able  to 
refute.  We  shall  al<=o  be  able  to  produce  Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  who  was  clerk  with 
him  ever  since  the  commencement,  and  had  in  fact  nearly  all  the  transactions 
with  Mr.  Regnart ;  and  Miller  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Before  1  leave 
the  question  of  Miller's  cheque,  I  see  I  have  got  a  paper  iiere  that  perhdps  may 
be  of  service.    We  have  traced  about  210  of  the  cheques  paid  to  Miller. 

5848.  Who  is  that  from  ? 

From  ourselves  ;  the  counting  house  clerk  who  will  prove  this.  Four  cheques 
were  paid  to  him  on  a  Monday  ;  eight  were  paid  to  him  on  a  Tuesday;  seven 
on  a  Wednesday;  11  on  a  Thursday  ;  72  on  a  Friday,  and  108  on  a  Saturday. 

,5849.  Who  is  responsible  for  tliat? 

Mr.  Rayner,  and  Mr.  Coupees,  the  cash  clerks.  You  will  see  that  he  was  able 
on  asking-  for  them  to  have  his  cheques  on  any  of  the  days;  we  did  not  keep 
him  out  of  his  money  in  the  way  he  says. 

58.50.  Before  you  leave  this  cheque,  I  see  "Saturday"  marked  on  the  back 
of  this  cheque  ;  what  is  that? 

That  refers  to  tlie  day  of  the  week  that  the  cheque  was  given  out. 

5851.  Earl  of  Otislow.l  That  mark  was  made  by  somebody  in  your  house; 
not  by  the  bank  ? 

Yes,  not  by  the  bank  ;  it  was  made  since.  Mr.  Wicks  will  prove  to  your 
Lordsliips,  as  also  will  Mr.  Fisher,  that  the  statements,  as  made  by  Miller,  are 
thoroughly  wrong-,  I  may  say,  from  beginning  to  end;  but  that  they  will  deal 
with.  In  reply  to  Question  232/,  Miller  says  that  he  had  to  take  premises  at  a 
heavy  rental  from  Mr.  Regnart ;  that  they  were  only  worth  about  40  /.  a  year, 
and  that  he  had  to  pay  95  1.  for  them.  That  is  also  incorrect.  'I'he  premises 
have  since  been  let  for  the  same  price,  and  premises  exactly  the  same  on  one 
side  are  let  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  let,  for  901.,  and  on  the  other 
side  they  let  for  100^.;  therefore,  the  95/.  a  year  that  he  paid  for  those 
premises  is  perfectly  good  value,  and  that  could  be  certified  to. 

585-2.  Lord  Clifford  of  C}mdleigh.~\  Are  those  premises  belonging  to  your 
firm  ? 

No,  belonging  tu  Mr.  Regnart,  as  his  private  profierty.  Mr.  Miller,  and  also 
Mr.  Wicks,  went  to  Mr.  Regnart  and  asked  for  those  premises.  I  was  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  reply  at  the  end  of  No.  2327,  about  these 
premises  of  Regnart,  that  he  said  that  he  l)ad  to  pay  95  /.  a  year  for. 

5853.  Chairmmi.~\  These  are  piivate  premises  ? 
Private  premises  of  Mr.  Regnart's. 

5854.  Will  he  not  be  able  to  speak  to  that  ? 

He  will  be  able  to  prove  that  those  were  let  for  95  I.  a  year  since,  and  that 
like  premises  on  each  side  were  let  for  90  /.  and  100  /.  respectively. 

5S55.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  At  that  time  or  now  ? 

Now  ;  and  at  that  time,  too,  they  were.  Then  at  No.  2329,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Rothschild,  Miller  states  that  it  was  "  impossible  to  open  an  account  with  other 
houses."  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  manufacturing  for  us,  he  was  manu- 
facturing for  a  lot  of  (liiferent  firms,  and  the  whole  list  of  these  firms  will  be 
brought  again  to  you  to  show  that  that  again  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  In  fact, 
generally  speaking,  wh'  n  firms  manufactui  e  for  us  West  End  houses  are  only 
too  delighted  to  i)uy  the  j-ame  goods,  so  that  they  may  have  the  same  things 
that  are  sold  on  our  premises.  I  hen  I  come  to  a  veiy  important  statement  of 
his  again.  He  says,  in  reply  to  Question  2335,  "Yes,  on  one  occasion  100?." 
(that  he  boi rowed  100  /.  from  us),  "  to  be  paid  back  5  /.  a  week,  deducted  out  of 
the  account.    He  deducted  5  I.,  and  we  had  to  allow  him  2i  per  cent,  for  that." 

5856.  Chairman.^j  Who  is  the  "  he  "  ? 

It  referred  to  Messrs.  Maple  and  Company  ;  "  He  deducted  out  of  the  account 
5  I.  for  two  weeks,  and  on  the  third  week  he  deducted  the  whole."    That  1 
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characterise  as  delilierate  perjury.  He  never  was  lent  by  !i)y  firm  100  L,  he 
never  was  charged  2  1.  10  s.  for  lending  it,  and  he  never  paid  back  the  5  L  per 
week.  That  is  a  pure  case  of  fabrication.  The  whole  of  our  accounts  can  be 
submitted  to  any  critical  test  your  Lordships  may  like.  It  is  a  deliberate  lie. 
He  even  goes  on  to  show  the  \\ay  in  vvhicli  this  circumstance  occurred,  and  if 
you  will  just  look  at  his  answer  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  truthful  in  the  way 
that  he  replies.  At  Question  2356  Loi  d  Thring  asks,  "  He  said  to  you  '  You 
shall  pay  5  every  week,'  in  so  many  words."  This  is  the  reply  :  "  Yes ;  I 
might  tell  you  the  origin  of  the  100  It  was  this  :  There  was  some  wood,  in 
the  shape  of  walnut,  for  sale  in  the  docks  ;  he  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at  it 
and  buy  it ;  I  told  him  1  could  not ;  he  said,  never  mind  about  the  bill,  I  will 
meet  it  when  it  is  due."  Now  he  actually  there  says  himself  that  he  is  going 
to  give  a  bill  for  it,  an  acceptance.  "  I  will  meet  it  when  it  is  due."  "  I  had 
told  him  I  should  have  a  bill  due  on  that  date  ;  he  said,  I  will  lend  you  100  I., 
and  charge  you  2|  per  cent.,  and  pay  me  back  5  1.  a,  week  ;  so  that  the  payment 
was  to  extend  over  20  weeks." 

5857.  Lord  Clinton.~\  That  "he"  must  be  some  individual,  not  the  firm? 
That  is  referring  to  Mr.  Regnart,  I  have  no  doubt ;  most  of  his  transactions 

were  with  Mr.  Regnart,  but  Mr.  Regnart  never  pays  or  advances  money;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  oui'  counting-house  affairs,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  signing  of  cheques  ;  and  he  also  will  be  able  to  prove  that  he  never  per- 
sonally lent  him  any  money.  The  next  question  put  to  Mr.  Miller  is,  "  What 
did  yi;u  say  when  you  were  requiied  in  the  third  week  to  pay  the  whole;  did 
you  not  complain?"  and  the  answer  is:  "When  you  went  to  complain  )^ou 
were  simpl}-  laughed  at;  you  could  get  no  explanation.  (Q.)  What  reason  did 
he  allege  r  (A.)  He  would  give  no  reason."  Then  he  goes  on  and  >peaks 
about  our  paying  by  this  cheque  again  and  taking  an  extra  discount,  and  so 
tries  to  further  substantiate  what  h  is  been  a  matter  of  fabrication.  'I'hen  at 
No.  23/0,  if  you  will  notice  it,  he  is  asked  :  What  you  contend  is  that  your 
payments  which  are  due  on  Friday,  or  before  that,  are  purposely  kept  back  till 
Saturday  in  order  that  your  necessities  may  enable  this  percentage  to  be  taken 
off  in  cashing  ?  "  and  his  reply  is  :  "  Yes,  it  is  the  general  practice  of  that  firm 
to  do  so ; "  a  most  deliberate  perjured  statement,  I  contend.  Then  he  states 
also  in  his  eviiience  that  we  compelled  him  to  buy  things  from  us  by  way  of 
contra  account,  to  take  goods  from  us. 

5858.  Chairman^]  You  mean  material  ? 

Material  and  so  on.    In  reply  to  Question  23/7,  "And  you  think  that  you 
could  get  as  good  materials  cheaper  yourself?"  he  savs:  "Yes,  goods  that  they 
invoiced  to  me  at  8  d.  a  foot,  for  instance,  I  could  have  gone  and  bought  at  6  d. 
(Q.)  Timber?    lA.)  \'es,  timber  ;  "  and  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  statement. 
Now,  I  have  had  our  books  examined,  and  I  am  able  to  adduce  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  of  Mr.  Miller  with  my  firm,  and  the  whole  of  the  contra 
accounts  for  goods  that  he  bought ;  and  duiing  our  trade  with  him,  which  ex- 
tended from  1880  to  1885,  ceasing  three  years  since,  our  total  purchases  were 
23,719  /.  4     9  d.,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  contra  accounts  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  came  to  only  1.137  I.  19  s.  2  d.    With  regard  to  the  timber  account 
to  which  he  refers,  which  would  be,  so  to  speak,  at  least  one-third  of  this 
amount  of  23,000      he  only  bought  from  us  to  the  amount  during  the  whole 
j    of  those  years  of  120  /.  14  a'.  10  d.    The  brass-work,  that  means  the  locks,  brass 
handles,  and  different  things  that  \\e  have  made  in  veiy  large  quantities  at  Bir- 
mingham (and  we  prefer  to  use  our  own),  amounted  to  676  /.  12*.  5d.  bought 
from  us.    Some  bevel  plate-glass  amounted  to  124^.  18*.  lid.  With  regard  to  the 
tiles  we  have  them  made  by  large  quantities,  burnt  and  made  at  the  PotterieS; 
which  saves  considerably,  and  we  charge  these  people  who  are  manufacturing 
for  us  a  very  small  profit  on  what  they  cost,  so  that  the  goods  may  be  produced 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  for  ;he  sake  of  the  purchaser  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
working  people.    The  tiles  came  during  the  years   1881  to  1885  to  only 
152/.  3  s.  4  d.;  he  had  marble  which  comes  irom  Belgium  to  the  amount  of 
28    5  *.  6  d.,  and  some  small  things  (I  suppose  for  his  own  household  establish- 
ment), amounting  during  the  tive  years  to  35  I.  4s.  2d. ;  making  a  total  during 
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the  whole  of  the  five  years  of  1,13/  /•  19  5.  2  d.  His  statement  is  that  we  com- 
pelled him  to  buy  these  things  from  us  and  charged  \\\\n  an  exorbiratit  price  for 
them.  Th-.tt  statement  also  will  be  further  contradicted  by  his  partner,  Mr. 
Wicks,  who  was  paitner  with  him  in  all  these  transactions,  and  also  by  Fisher 
who  was  witli  him  tor  so  Inuir.  You  will  see,  if"  vou  like  to  have  all  the 
accounts  with  regard  to  Millei',  that  we  buy  from  him  as  we  buy  from  otiier 
manufacturers.  Sometimes  a  manufacturer  makes  a  price  ;  for  instance  some  of 
the  large  screw  firms  allow  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  otf  their  list.  They  publish 
a  list  oi  prices,  and  then  they  have  different,  discounts  otf  those  lists.  So  with 
different  manufacturers  ;  different  manufacturers  have  different  discounts  off 
their  list. 

.55,')*'-      hat  amount  of  discount  did  yon  mention  ? 

Sometimes  80  per  cent.  The  list  used  to  be  shown  down  very  low  for 
different  people,  for  retailers,  and  so  on  ;  some  sell  subj-^  ct  to  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count;  that  means  a  large  profit  f'oi-  them;  others  -ubject  io  60  per  cent, 
discount  from  those  lists. 

5560.  May  I  ask  what  kind  of  people  buy  these  goods  without  any  discount; 
anybody  r 

N(;body,  I  should  think.  Now  as  regards  Mr.  Miller,  he  had  prices  for  his 
suites  of  bed-room  furniture.  If"  one  suite  of  furniture  is  produced,  your  Lord- 
ships quite  understand  that  there  is  a  great  saving  caused  when  you  can  produce 
half-a  dozen  suites  of  the  same  pattern.  The  things  are  all  cut  out  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  man  is  better  ahle  to  do  the  work  quickly,  and  so  vou  find  that  the 
saving  comes  off  the  price.  Now  the  whole  of  the  discounts,  including  the 
extra  discounts  allowed  by  Miller  to  our  firm  off  the  23,719  ^-5  came  to 
1,567  I-  9  a.  3  (I.  i  hose  discounts  are  fur  cash  off  the  prices  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  selling  at,  not  only  to  us  but  to  other  firms,  and  you  will  see  that  his 
statement  is  )>erfectly  untruthful  again,  f"or  the  biggest  discount  that  he  ever 
allowed  for  chsIi,  theie  were  occasions  when,  1  believe,  he  allowed  15  per  cent,, 
which  was  10  per  cent,  over  his  usual  discount,  and  that  was  for  particular 
transactions.  He  wanted  to  clear  a  large  stock,  and  my  bu3^er  did  nor.  lequire 
them,  and  after  he  had  heen  all  round  to  tiie  other  ])eople  with  whom  he  did 
business,  and  (as  Fisher  will  explain  to  you)  had  ofierecl  them  nearly,  if  not 
quite  the  same  terms  as  I  e  offered  to  us,  he  came  to  Mr.  Regnart  and  offered 
him  15  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Regnart  purchased  these  things  from  Miller.  So 
that  you  will  si  e  that  these  siatements  thiat  are  made  here  bv  Miller  as  to 
20  per  cent.,  and  these  sort  of  discounts  being  extracted  from  him,  are  perfectly 
erroneous  and  perfectly  untrue.  In  reply  to  Question  2508,  "  What  is  the 
largest  amount  yon  ever  had  taken  off'  from  any  bill?"  he  says,  "22|  per 
cent."  Tliat  is  wrong,  because  15  per  cent,  was  the  most,  and  that  was  in  the 
transaction  to  which  1  just  now  refei'red ;  but,  as  you  will  see,  the  amount  of 
discount,  1,567  l-  on  the  purchase  of  23,719  is  equivalent  to  6|  per  cent.,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  haoit  of  always  selling  goods  to  our  firm  subject  to  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent.,  that  means  that  he  has  allowed  U  per  cent,  extra  dui'ing  the 
different  times,  as  allowance  off"  his  regular  price  at  which  he  would  supply  to 
anybody  else,  just  the  same  as  to  (lurselves.  I  think  if  your  Lordships  would 
like  to  ask  me  any  questions  that  appertain  to  that  witness,  this  might  be  the 
time  to  do  so,  because  there  are  so  many  more  here  that  it  is  necessaiw  for  me 
to  deal  with. 

5561.  I  think  we  would  prefer  yon  to  continue  your  statement  about  the 
evidence  ? 

Only  that  while  it  is  all  fresh  in  your  memories,  you  might  like  to  put  questions. 

5562.  Thank  you ;  I  think  the  Committee  would  prefer  for  you  to  continue 
your  statement  ? 

Now  I  come  to  Mr.  William  Parnell,  who,  as  he  says,  i;  the  secretary  of  a 
trade  association,  and  I  believe  he  is  also  employed  at  Mr,  Whiteley's.  Parnell's 
evidence  is  very  slight,  because  he  has  never  worked  in  our  firm,  or  been  em- 
ployed there,  or  had  any  transactions  with  us,  and  his  evidence  is  altogether 
heal  say  evidence.    As  my  pay  sheets  will  be  able  to  prove,  and  as  also  the 
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foremen  in  the  different  departments,  the  joiners,  the  upholsterers,  and  the 
cabinet  makers,  or  any  of  the  different  foremen  you  Hke  to  have  will  be  able  to 
prove  the  wanes  that  we  pay  in  our  firm  are  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  in  any 
other  firm  in  England,  and  thtrefore  I  need  not  detain  you  by  going  through 
these  remarks  as  to  what  Mr.  Parnell  says.    He  says  here  that  one  man  is 
not  getting  so  much  money  as  he  did  some  years  since.    1  cannot  myself  speak 
upon  that  particular  case,  because  I  have  not  investigated  it ;  but  sometimes 
men  have  an  accident  occur  to  themselves,  or  they  are  not  so  good  woikmen  as 
they  were,  or  there  is  :onie  other  reason,  and  therefore  they  may  not  earn  as 
much;  but  that  men  are  paid  in  my  firm  as  much  per  hour  as  they  are  any 
where  in  any  of  the  West  End  houses,  will  be  proved  thoroughly  to  the 
Committee.    As  you  see  Mr.  Parnell  propounds  a  very  peculiar  sentiment 
throughout  his  evidence,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  work  over-time,  and 
he  considers  tliat  it  would  be  an  offence  to  do  so.    In  reply  to  Question  2867, 
he  says:  "  I  wotdd  make  it  an  (ffence  for  anyone  to  work  over-time  while 
there  was  room  in  the  shop  for  other  people  to  Ite  employed,"  and  as  you  will  see, 
further  on  in  his  evidence,  he  would  cut  down  the  hours  of  lubonr  enormously 
so  as  to  supply  work  for  every  one.    But  even  Mr.  Parnell  does  in  his  evidence 
acknowledge  that  our  system  of  trading,  and  those  things  which   he  has 
personally  mentioned  are  carried  on  by  other  firms;  and  as  I  said  before  the 
lar^e  and  the  most  progressive  firms  througbout  England  all  carry  on  their 
businesses  in  tlie  same  way  that  we  do  ;  and  in  no  way  t  lat  I  can  find  do  any  of 
them  encourage  what  is  known  as  sweating,  or  the  employment  of  labour  at 
home  at  small  wages;  and  all  workers  who  work  for  these  large  firms  do 
receive,  as  you  will  find,  very  high  wages  indeed,  such  wages  as  9  d.  an  hour  ; 
and  in  our  firm  they  work  53^  hours  a  week.    And  then,  again,  your  Lord^ 
ships  will  understand  that  in  trades  like  ours,  in  the  cabinet  trade,  and  the 
polishing  trade,  and  the  stuffing  trade,  and  so  on,  they  have  continual  work  you 
may  say  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  ;  they  have  no  exterior  work  like 
builders,  and  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  and  joiners,  who  work  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  when  there  is  a  wet  day,  or  half  a  wet  day,  have  to  knock  off;  they 
make  their  full  time  every  day,  every  week ;  so  that  their  position  in  a  good 
shop  is  really,  I  think,  very  good  indeed  ;  in  fact,  the  only  class  that  to  me 
seen)  to  be  suffering  are  those  that  are  not  at  work.    The  present  wages  are 
very  good,  and  they  have  received  no  diminution.    As  you  will  see  here  by  the 
evidence  that  will  be  adduced,  even  as  regards  the  upholsterers,  first  class  men 
are  able  to  earn  their  50.9.  a  week,  and  b  \  s.  3d.  for  their  53|  hours' work,  and 
that  is  not  a  particularly  bad  pay,  considering  that  it  goes  on  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year.    I  will  leave  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  because  there  is  not  any- 
thing in  it,  excepting   principally  hearsay   evidence,  and  there  is  nothing 
particular  I  think  that  I  need  trouble  the  Committee  by  replying  to.    Theie  are 
others  to  follow  me,  and  I  think  they  will  deal  with  little  matters.    I  now  come 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Chailes  Baum. 

5863.  Do  you  propose  to  take  the  various  witnesses? 
Yes. 

5864.  Not  the  various  subjects  that  have  been  referred  to  ? 

No  ;  1  am  going  through  the  various  witnesses  now,  but  I  come  now  to  the 
upholsterers,  and  if  you  like  I  will  deal  with  all  these  upholsterers  now. 

5865.  You  had  better  take  it  in  your  own  v\ay  ? 

Thank  you,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Charles  Baum,  as  you  see,  says :  "  I  am  an 
upholsterer,  and  secretary  of  the  London  Society  of  Upholsterers ; "  and  he 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  evidence  does  not  complain  that  he  received  bad 
wages  from  us.  He  worked  for  us  for  some  3h  years,  and  during  that  time  for 
the  week's  work  he  earned  47  s.  [)er  week.  He  did  not  leave  us  to  go  and 
better  himself,  to  go  and  get  better  work,  but  he  left  us  after  3h  years ;  and  he 
does  not  complain  of  any  treatment  that  he  received,  but  he  left  us  to  go  and 
become  the  secretary  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  Association  at  Paddington  ;  and 
he,  being  the  secretary  also  to  this  Upholsterers'  Association,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  earn  his  daily  bread  with  his  hands,  and  he  devotes  himself  greatly 
to  opposing,  I  believe,  Conservative  candidates,  going  to  different  constituencies. 

(50.)  4  E  He 
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He  came  down  to  visit  my  constituents  when  I  was  addressing  the  electors,  but 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  some  others  there  that  could  have  contra- 
dicted exactly  what  he  was  Ukely  to  say,  so  he  did  not  speak  or  attempt  to  ;  but 
that  was  Mr.  Baum's  reason  for  coming  against  me  I  have  not  the  sHghtest 
doubt  in  my  own  opinion  ;  and  these  statements,  as  I  will  show,  do  not  say  that 
he  was  in  one  iota  badly  treated  while  in  our  employ  ;  they  do  not  say  that  he 
earned  bad  wages,  but  thuy  only  tend  to  be  damaging  to  us  in  some  other  way. 
He  says,  for  instance,  in  his  evidence,  how  particular  we  are  that  the  work 
should  be  well  done.  I  would  refer  you  to  Question  3071.  In  his  reply  there 
he  says:  "Messrs.  Maple's  leather  work  would  equal  any  work  done  in  any 
upholstery  shop  in  London  ;  the  work  is  of  a  most  beautiful  character,  and  is 
certainly  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  shop  in  London ; "  and  then  he 
goes  on  in  that  same  paragraph  to  complain  of  our  employiuii  i)oy  labour.  I 
think  in  these  days,  when  all  are  being  interested  in  the  technical  education  of 
the  young,  and  trying  to  make  them  of  some  use  to  society,  firms  should  not  be 
blamed  for  taking  young  apprentices  and  teaching  them  a  trade,  above  all  when 
no  premium  is  taken  for  these  apprentices.  These  young  lads  who  come  to  our 
firm  do  not  get,  as  he  says,  2  s.  Q  d.  a  week  to  begin  with  the  first  year,  but 
they  are  taken  on  in  the  upholstery  departmeni,  in  the  stuffing  department,  and 
they  receive  3  5.  the  first  year,  5  s.  the  second  year,  J  s.  6  cl.  the  third,  10  ^.  the 
fourth,  and  20  s.  the  fifth  year.  When  they  have  finished  their  apprenticeship, 
as  our  foreman  of  stuff'ers  will  explain  to  you,  a  great  many  of  them  continue 
to  work  for  us,  and  some  of  them  are  getting  as  high  as  50  s.  a  week  now  who, 
I  believe,  came  in  in  that  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  upholsterers 
(which  has  not  been  clearly  set  forth  before  your  Lordships),  men  who  belong 
to  these  old  societies,  do  grumble  that  there  is  a  subdivision  of  labour.  We 
have  divided  the  upholstering  trade,  which  used  to  be  done  years  ago.  Then  a 
man  was  an  upholsterer ;  he  used  to  stuff  chairs,  cut  a  loose  cover,  make  a 
blind,  make  a  mattress,  and  all  sorts  of  different  things  appertaining  to  the 
different  branches  of  upholstery.  By  ha\ing  large  businesses,  and  also  by  the 
subdivision  of  work,  work  is  better  turned  out  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  A 
man  who  goes  into  the  stuffing  department  as  a  boy  is  taught  to  staff  chairs, 
and  goes  through  right  from  the  very  commencement  what  they  call  the 
webbing,  the  putting  in  the  sprirgs,  the  lacing  in,  and  the  first  upholstery; 
they  go  right  through  the  work,  and  they  become  stuffers.  They  are  not 
upholsterers  after  the  old  form,  tliey  are  stufPei  s  ;  but  as  stuffers  they  could 
go  and  earn  as  much  wages,  if  not  more,  than  any  of  the  old  upholsterers 
have  ever  been  able  to  earn.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  comjjlaints,  because 
you  see  he  says  in  that  same  passage,  "  They  do  not  become  the  all-round 
professional  ujjholsterer  whom  I  described  m  the  early  part  of  my  evidence." 
No,  they  are  much  better  stuffers  as  they  are  ;  tiiey  can  do  their  work  and 
earn  as  much  money,  and  genei  ally  speaking  throughout  the  year  a  gre  at  deal 
more  money  than  they  ever  could  the  other  v^ay.  We  have  in  our  firm  stufi'ers, 
mattress  makers,  uphoIst(Mers,  blind  makers,  fixers,  and  loose  case  cutters. 
All  those  duties  used  to  be  carried  on  by  one  and  the  same  man  in  a  small 
house;  now  they  are  carried  on  as  separate  departments,  and  it  is  really  for  the 
bt-nefit  of  the  consumer  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people  themselves, 
that  such  is  the  case  ;  but  that  is  what  he  complains  of.  And  then  he  says  : 
"  In  every  shop  men  are  hanging  about,  that  is  to  say,  for  days  they  have 
to  stand  still  waiting  for  something  to  come  in,  which  they  can  earn  a  week's 
money  upon."  It  does  occur,  no  doubt,  in  the  old  West  End  houses  that  a 
man  perhaps  may  get  by  piece  work,  as  the  witnesses  who  come  will  tell  yon, 
as  much  perhaps  as  2  /.  for  stuffing  a  couch,  for  stuffing  which  same  couch  he 
will  not  get  more  from  us  than  30  s. ;  but  then  they  get  continued  employmenL 
at  that  30  5.  from  us,  whereas  in  the  other  case  they  are  standing  about  and 
waiting  for  a  job  at  2  1.  As  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  from  these  witnesses 
who  have  worked  in  our  shop,  and  have  left  us,  and  gone  to  a  West  End  shop 
and  got  higlier  pay  by  piece-work,  in  the  result  they  do  not  earn  more.  We 
masters  are  all  friendly,  and  we  have  compared  notes,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
result  such  a  man  is  only  taking  the  same  wage  per  week,  on  the  average, 
throughout  the  year,  as  he  got  while  employed  in  our  firm,  and  would  be 
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getting  if  he  were  employed  in  our  fivm  now ;  but  instead  of  working  as  he 
would  work  with  us  steadily,  and  becoming  a  man  of  steady  habits,  he  is 
getting  only,  you  might  say,  work  for  one  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  then  a  little 
bit  of  rest.    They  do  not  get  such  permanent  work  in  these  West  End  shops, 
and  it  is  not  so  well  for  them.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  we  could  pay  them 
higher  wages  they  would  be  better  off;  but  we  cannot  pay  them  higher  wages, 
and  therelbre  they  are  not  placed  in  the  position  of  earning  much  more  money 
than  2  /.  to  2  I.  10  s.,  or  2  I.  1 1     3  d  ,  which  is,  I  tliink  you  will  find,  what  our 
best  ftufiers  earn  per  week,  and  that  for  53^^  hours.    Mr.  Baum,  you  will 
notice,  in  that  same  paragraph,  refers  to  50  vears  ago,  and  says  that  then  "  It 
was  common  to  ])ay  100  I.  to  apprentice  a  hd  to  the  upholstery  trade."  Well, 
surely  no  one  can  blame  firms  like  mine  for  taking  these  boys  in  as  intelligent 
boys,  educated  at  the  Board  Schools,  and  so  to  speak  giving  them  a  technical 
education,  making  them  of  use  directly,  and  giving  them  3     a  week  pocket 
money  the  fir-t  year,  then  5  s.  a.  week,  and  so  on,  and  not  taking  any  premiums 
from  them.     They  were  rather  to  my  mind  the  sort  of  ideas  that  are  wanted 
throughout  the  country,  that  over  the  country  these  technical  schools  and  this 
technical  education  should  be  started,  and  nothing  can  better  carry  out  that 
system  than  for  a  lad  to  get  into  a  good  workshop  and  be  taught  how  to  do 
the  work  that  will  earn  him  the  necessary  bread,  and  that  without  any  cost  to 
the  naiion.    Mr.  Baum  is  rather  inspired,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  I  said  before,  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  my  political  enemy;  some  others  are  perhaps  induced  by 
I  other  considerations,  but  he  goes  out  of  his  way  here  to  say  something  about 
jthe  high  character  of  our  neighbours,  with  whom  we  are  very  friendly  indeed, 
and  who  carry  on  their  business  in  the  same  way  as  we  do.    I  believe  that 
both  Messrs.  Shoolbred  and  our  firm  have  done  more  during  the  last  25  years 
to  improve   the  standing  of  the  employ h  connected  with   our  firms  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Knd,  and  throughout  England,  I  may  say, 
altogether,  than  any  firms  you  can  possibly  find.     He  says  that  this  firm 
lof  Messrs.  Shoolbred  have  always  borne  a  higli  character  for  paying  their 
workpeople  fair  prices.     Now   Mr.  Baum  knows  as   a  fact,  that  Messrs. 
Shoolbred  have  shut  their  doors  against  society  men,  and  have  had  a  strike, 
because  these  society  men  wanted  to,  as  I  think,  treat  them  rather  improperly; 
and,  I  may  say,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  i  have  been  in  Totten- 
ham Court-road  (and  I  may  say  I  have  j)assed  from  half-past  eigiit  in  the  morn- 
jing  till  ten  at  niglit  there,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  place),  never  have  we  had  a  strike  in  anyone  of  our  departments, 
land  amongst  all  the  different  people  that  we  emplo\ ,  whenever  there  has  been 
the  slightest  misunderstanding  even,  or  disagreement,  between  the  employes  and 
their  foreman,  I  have  always  given  them  a  heaiing,  and  it  has  always  been  settled 
satisfactorily  to  the  workmen  and  satisfactorily  to  ourselves.   Therefore,  the  stone 
that  Mr.  Baum  would  throw  at  me,  or  at  my  firm,  is  most  unjust,  in  insinuating 
that  Shoolbreds    pay  better  prices,  or  tliat  their  workpeople  earn  more ; 
jbecause,  such  is  not  the  case.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  friends  Messrs. 
j Shoolbred  had  to  lock  their  shops  out  against  these  very  society  men  for  whom, 
I  beheve,  Mr.  Baum  acts  as  secretary,  and  they  do  not,  at  the  present  time, 
even  employ  any  society  men.    Then  you  will  notice  what  Mr.  Baum  says  in 
ansv\er  to  Question  3091  ;  he  is  asked,  "Does  not  that  conduce  to  the  cheapness 
oF  production,"  and  his  answer  is,  "  No.  I  do  not  tl)ink  that  the  best  class  of 
!  upholstery  work  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago  ;  my  impression 
is,  that  it  has  simply  increased  the  profits  of  the  employers."    There  you  are 
again  ;  he  evidently  knows  nothing  about  it,  or  states  what  is  incorrect;  because, 
all  tliings  are  much  cheaper  than  ihey  were  20  or  30  years  ago.    The  diminution 
of  the  price  of  everything  is  something  considerable  since  1874,  and  that  you 
can  also  hear.    He  also  actually  goes  out  of  his  way,  in  answer  to  Question  3094, 
to  say  this.  The  question  is,  "  You  complained  about  the  way  in  which  the  wages 
I  are  paid  under  ceitain  circumstances;  I  suppose  the  men  are  quite  aware  of 
those  conditions  when  they  accept  the  work,  are  they  not?"  and  his  reply  is, 
"  They  know  that  that  is  the  system  which  is  carried  on  by  that  firm,  and  there 
is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  go  to  that  particular  firm  ;  it  is 
commonly  known  as  the  workhouse  in  the  trade,  and  men  are  extremely  reluc- 
(50.)  4  E  2  tant 
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tant  to  go  there."    I  will  ask  the  Members  of  this  Committee  to  look  at  those 
pay  sheets,  which  I  have  laid  before  them,  and  to  notice  the  time  that  the 
employes  have  been  employed,  and  see  whether  that  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
"  workhouse  of  the  trade."    I  could  bring  cases  where  they  have  left  the  firm, 
and  begged  to  come  back  again,  and  been  t^iken  back,  and  they  would 
themselves  come  and  assure  you  that  such  statetnents  are  perfectly  incorrect 
and  uncalled  for.    The  whole  of  the  evidence,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
has  been  adduced  against  my  firm  is  tainted  and  flavoured  with  the  same  sauce. 
It  is  done  for  a  particular  motii^e;  it  is  done  by,  I  should  call  them,  con- 
spirators, who  are  trying  to  do  us  a  harm  ;  but  I  am  certain  that,  when  fdl  our 
evidence  has  been  adduced,  instead  of  doing  us  liai  m  it  will  do  us  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  und  I  now  repeat  it  again,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  fault  with  in  the  working  of  the  est<iblishment. 
Mr.  Baum  also  says,  in  his  evidence,  that  men  have,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  had  to  do  work  again  and  not  been  paid  for  it.    1  shall  be  able  to  call  the 
evidence  of  the  foremen  of  the  departments,  and  of  working  men  out  of  the 
departments,  who  have  been  employed  on  the  firm  for  many  years,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  these  things  are  most  untruthful.    That  there  niay  have  been 
one  case  that  has  slipped  through  I  will  not  dispnte,  because  that  may  occur  in 
the  best  regulated  families  in  a  period  of  so  many  years.    But  you  will  see  how 
this  evidence  has  been  got  together  by  these  people.    Miller  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  us  since  1885.    Then  the  man  named  Elc  ^ck,  the  transaction 
to  which  he  refers,  and  as  to  which  I  shall  prove  that  his  statement  is  most 
untruthful,  occurred  in  18/4.    Richards'  business  with  us  was  from  July  1871 
until  1879.    The  evidence  that  has  been  brought  has  been  sought  for  a  lung 
way  back,  I  shoidd  say,  with  the  hope  that  our  books  were  destroyed,  and  that 
we  should  be  unable  to  contradict  and  to  (iisprove  these  assertions.  But  we  have 
them  all,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to  you  all  how  this  conspiracy  has  beea 
got  together.    In  answer  to  Question  3144  of  Mr.  Baum's  evidence,  he  shows 
clearly  that  tliis  firm  of  Messrs.  ShooHired,  our  neighbours,  with  whom  we  are 
in  perfect  harmony  and  work  in  the  most  friendly  way  together,  employ  their 
young  people  in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  and  still  he  says  that  ours  is  "  the 
Tvorkhouse,"  tind  that  theirs  is  considered  something  very  superior.    He  says 
here,  as  you  will  see,  something  which  strengthens  the  assertion  that  I  made 
that  Shooll)reds  do  not  employ  society  men.    At  Question  3147  he  is  asked, 
Can  those  boys  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  other  poi  tions  at  the  same 
firm  ;  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "  I  believe  not ;  the  firm  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  firm 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not  employ  society  men."    And  this  is  a  society 
man  who  says  that  Shoolbred's,  my  neighbours,  act  with  every  fairness  and  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  considered  a  fair  fiim,  but  our  firm  is  considered  "the 
workhouse  ;  "  and  still  we  employ  s  iciety  men  ;  we  do  not  close  our  shop  against 
any  men ;  we  take  society  men  or  non-society  men;  we  never  interfere  with 
those  sort  of  things,  nor  do  we  interfere  with  their  politics  or  religion.  That 
will  close  my  evidence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Baum  to-day.    Do  you  wish  me  to 
go  on  still  further  ? 

5866.  Yes,  if  you  please? 

I  would  now  take  you,  which  will  not  take  us  very  long,  to  Mr.  Elcock,  at 
page  382.  This  evidence  will  not  take  me  very  long  to  deal  with.  Mr.  George 
Elcock  is  called  in,  and  he  savs  that  he  is  a  manufacturer.  As  I  have  explained 
to  you  the  transactions  to  wiiich  his  evidence  particularly  refers,  occurred  in 
1874.  He  says  he  is  a  manufacturer;  but  to  his  workplace  at  the  present 
time  he  hardly  ever  goes,  and  he  only  has  one  man  there  at  the  present  time. 
When  I  heard  that  he  was  going  to  be  called,  I  could  not  find  that  ever  such 
a  man  had  been  in  our  employ  as  a  servant,  and  I  could  not  find  that  we  had 
had  any  transactions  since  1874  with  any  person  of  that  name,  and  then 
it  was  at  a  different  address.  However,  after  his  evidence  was  given,  I  had  that 
evidence  investigated,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  my  solicitors,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  then  a  clerk  with  my  other  solicitor,  who  found  oui  about  this  par- 
ticular action.  This  evidence  of  his  appertains  to  the  treatment  that  he 
received  from  us  in  respect  of  a  buffet,  or  sideboard,  for  28  l.,  and  he  informed 
your  Lordships'  Committee  here  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  refused  that 
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article.  He  ^oes  out  of  his  vvay  to  call  us  "the  pioneers  in  ihe  sweating 
syftem."  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  only  tarred  with  the  same  sort  of  brush. 
I  should  say  a  great  deal  of  that  brush  was  clogged  with  the  statements  they  made 
at  the  solicitor's  office  to  Mr.  White.  That,  also,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove. 
Mr.  Elcnck  says  :  "I  will  refer  to  the  records  of  the  Court  and  see  if  I  can  get 
it  from  there.  I  may  say  that  they  did  not  dispute  giving  the  order  or  object 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  or  anything  of  that  kind;  they  relied  on  the  statute, 
that  it  was  over  a  certain  amount.  (Q.)  They  relied  on  the  technical  point, 
that  there  was  no  written  agreement? — {A.)  Yes  that  is  so."  That  was  the 
exact  reply,  if  you  remember.  My  solicitor,  Mr.  Smith,  examines  this  case 
and  turns  it  up ;  he  was  then  clerk  to  my  solicitor,  and  this  is  his  letter  to  me  : 
"Dear  Sir,  I[i  reply  to  your  inquiry,  1  have  turned  up  amongst  the  papers  of 
the  late  Mr.  Seale  those  relating  to  the  action  brought  by  George  El  cock  against 
Mr.  Maple,  senior.  I  should  mention  that  at  the  time  the  action  was  heard,  viz., 
July  18/4,  the  late  Mr.  Scale  was  the  solicitor  for  the  defendant,  and  that  I  was 
managing  clerk  to  Mr.  Seale,  to  whose  business  I  succeeded,  and  that,  conse- 
quenrly,  the  papers  relating  lo  this  matter  are  properly  in  my  hands.  1  have 
carefully  been  through  the  brief  and  papers,  and  it  appears  from  them  that  the 
action  was  for  28  the  price  of  a  carved  oak  buffet,  and  5  s.  repairs  to  a  table. 
The  smaller  item  was  paid  into  Court  and  the  claim  for  the  buffet  was  resisted 
on  the  iiround  that,  alth(jugh  it  was  to  have  been  delivered  in  one  month  fr(;m 
the  order,  it  was  three  months  Irom  the  order  befoi  e  it  was  tendered,  and  ii  was 
then  found  to  be  six  inches  lower  than  the  proper  iieight,  the  carving  was  not 
made  in  the  solid  oak,  but  carved  in  pieces  and  fastened  on  ;  it  had  no  cellarette  " 
(that  is  the  place  where  the  wine  is  kept),  "  and  the  whole  work  was 
of  inferior  quality.  The  County  Court  Judge  nonsuited  tlie  plaintiff 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  brought  his  action  in  a  wrong  form,  viz.,  for 
goods  sold  instead  of  claiming  for  damages  for  non-acceptance  of  the 
goods.  I  enclose  IVlr.  Alfred  Cock's  brief "  (he  is  now  Queen's  Counsel,  and 
he  remembers  the  transaction,  and  he  could  be  called  if  you  wish),  from  which 
the  proofs  of  the  witnesses  can  be  seen,  and  throughout  the  brief  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  Defence  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  I  assume  from  this  fact 
either  that  Elcock  had  a  written  order,  or  that  Mr.  Maple  did  not  wish  that 
defence  to  be  raised."  And  there  is  the  brief  { producing  a  brief),  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  brief  it  will  be  found  that  we  never  defended  the  action 
upon  that,  but  that  the  evidence  here  is  all  clearly  and  properly  adduced,  that 
the  buffet  was  not  made  to  its  proper  size  ;  that  it  was  made  at  a  customer's 
order  ;  that  it  was  refused  by  that  customer  ;  that  it  was  made  of  a  smaller  size 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  made  ;  that  it  was  made  without  the  cellarette  ;  and 
that  the  work  was  inferior  altogether,  and,  as  another  maker  says,  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  20  /.  The  firm  never  accepted  the  sideboard  ;  the  sideboard, 
though  left  on  our  ])remises,  was  taken  back  to  Mr.  Elcock.  He  brought  his 
action  in  1874  ;  he  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action  ;  and  yet  he  conies 
forward  here  and  makes  this  statement  against  the  firm,  setting  forth  that  we 
are  bad  treat ers  of  manufacturers  and  the  working  class;  and  the  only  case 
which  he  adduces  is  this  one,  which,  as  I  said  before,  thank  goodness  we  are 
able  to  disprove  in  its  entirety. 

5867.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Mr.  Elcock  said  that  the  case  was  reported  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  copy ;  have  you  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  report  ? 

No  ;  but  the  brief  is  there,  and  I  could  read  you  all  the  evidence  from  it. 

5868.  Lord  Tkring7\  Could  you  say  who  took  the  objection  that  the  action 
was  useless,  that  it  was  in  the  wrong  form  ? 

I  think  according  to  the  brief  there,  which  is  the  brief  of  our  counsel,  it  looks 
as  if  the  judge  suggested  it  himself. 

5869.  You  do  not  know  ? 

It  does  not  seem  that  we  raised  it ;  because  if  we  had  raised  it,  it  would  have 
been  raised  at  once,  and  the  time  of  the  Court  would  have  been  saved. 

C^O  )  4  E  3  5870.  I  simply 
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5870.  I  simply  wished  to  know  if  you  knew  who  actually  raised  it? 

I  do  not  know  ;  but  considering  that  the  witnesses  were  all  called,  and  that 
there  are  the  counsel's  notes  there  as  to  evidence  given,  it  shows  clearly  that  the 
case  was  not  non-suited  on  the  action  of  my  barrister,  because  my  barrister  would 
have  at  once  proceeded  to  mention  such  a  thing. 

5871.  Earl  of  DerhT/.^  The  case  was  tried  on  its  merits  r 

On  its  merits.  It  was  tried  on  the  merits,  and  Mr.  Elcock  was  condemned  in 
all  costs.  That  I  think  is  the  principal  evidence  which  I  have  to  deal  with  as 
regards  Mr.  George  Elcock.  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  evidence  also  of 
some  others  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  order  that  1  may  put  myself 
right  with  this  Committee,  and  with  the  country  at  large,  I  feel  compelled  to 
show  up  this  conspiracy  which  has  been  made ;  and  in  that  view  I  would  ask 
kindly  to  have  certain  witnesses  called,  whose  names  I  v^ill  give,  whose  evidence 
will  go  to  strengthen  these  statements. 

5872.  You  propose  to  continue  your  statement  on  Tuesday  ? 
With  your  permission. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  I 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscouut  Gordon  i^Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chtjdleigh. 
Lord  FoXFORD  {£arl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunra.ve^ 


RESENT: 

Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunruven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

.Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thrinq. 


AND  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOHN  BLUNDELL  MAPLE  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons),  is 

farther  Examined,  as  follows: 

5873.  Chairman.']  You  have  something  to  add  to  the  statement  you  were 
mnking  last  Friday  ? 

Yes.  I  would  now  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  evidence  wdduced  on  the  8th  of 
May,  on  page  310,  in  reply  to  Question  3171  and  the  following  questions.  It 
is  in  the  evidence  of  Henry  Miller.  The  Chairman  commences  :  "  I  want  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions  arising-  out  of  your  evidence  the  other  day  as  to 
the  matter  of  di-count  and  the  payment  of  cheques  to  you.  You  stated,  I 
think,  that  the  discount  w.is  sometimes  up  to  10  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  20  or  25  per  cent  r"  The  answer  is  :  *'  20  to  22^  per  cent."  Now, 
that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  show  is  altogether  incorrect.  There  is  I)ut  the 
one  transaction  where  15  per  cent,  was  taken  off,  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the 
usual  5.  Then,  in  jmsvver  to  Question  31/2,  he  says  this  :  The  question  is,  "I  do 
not  understand  that  you  object  to  the  fact  that  the  discount  was  charged,  but  to 
the  fact  that  you  did  not  know  what  the  discount  was  going  to  be;  is  that  so?" 
and  the  reply  is  :  "I  knew  what  the  discount  should  be  ;  according-  to  the  agree- 
ment, it  should  be  5  per  cent.  (^.)  Which  you  do  nut  object  to  1—{A.)  No, 
not  the  5  pi  r  cent.  (Q.)  What  you  object  to  is  a  larger  discount  being  charged 
than  you  were  led  to  suppose  would  be  the  case  ? — {A.)  Yes ;  had  I  known  that 
the  discount  that  was  taken  off  was  going  to  be  taken  off,  I  should  never  have 
attempted  to  have  made  the  articles."  Now  thiit  is  a  deliberate  falsehoorl,  and 
both  his  partner,  Mr.  Wicks,  and  Fisher,  as  also  Mr.  Regnart,  my  junior  partner, 
are  prepaied  to  come  forward  before  this  Committee  and  prove  that  those  state- 
ments are  false.  Then  Question  3175  is:  "  Then  I  understood  you  also  that 
you  were  obliged  to  sulimit  to  this  discount  owing-  to  the  fact  that  the  cheques 
were  given  to  you  so  late  on  Saturday  that  you  could  not  get  them  cashed  ?  " 
and  the  answei-  is  :  Not  that  I  could  not  get  them  cashed,  but  the  amounts 
vvere  too  large,  so  that  they  had  to  be  cashed  in  the  counting-house,"  implying 
thereby  that  in  our  counting- house  w;^  cashed  these  cheques,  that  they  were 
large,  and  we  cashed  these  cheques.  Question  3176  is  :  "You  do  not  mean  that 
they  were  too  large  to  be  cashed  in  the  bank?"  The  answer  is:  ''I 
could  nnt  cash  them  in  the  bank,  because  every  cheque  given  to  me  was 
printed  crossed."  Question  3177  is:  ''Did  you  ever  ask  to  be  paid 
by  an  cpen  cheque?"    'ihe  answer  is  :  "No,  I  did  not.    (Q.)  Why  did  you 
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not?  — (^.)  At  llie  beginning  of  my  business  I  coald  always  get  tlieni  cislied; 
somttimes,  when  1  did  not  wish  them  cashed  anywhere  else,  1  could  cash  them 
in  a  public-liouse,  the  '  Lord  Palmerston.'  {Q.)  Small  cheques  only,  do  you 
mean? — {A.)  No  ;  sometimes  I  could  go  with  a  large  amount.  If  the  Ian  Uord 
had  not  the  cash  in  his  place,  he  would  not  do  it,  but  generally  I  co'.ild  cash 
them  there.  (Q.)  Do  you  keep  a  banking  account  book? — {A.)  I  did  at  one 
time,  at  the  beginning  part  of  my  business.  With  the  capital  I  started  with  I 
did  have  a  banking  account;  but  if  I  paid  a  crossed  cheque  into  the  banker's, 
you  could  not  draw  on  a  crossed  cheque,  not  at  once  ;  they  would  necessarily 
want  the  cheque  cleared.  (Q.)  Do  you  mean  that  your  bank  would  not  advance 
you  any  money  oti  the  crossed  cheque  of  Messrs.  Maple? — {A.)  They  would  do 
so,  but,  as  a  rule,  thry  would  not."  Your  Lordships  have  had  before  you  the 
letter  from  the  City  Bank,  wherein  they  say  that  they  always  were  willing,  and 
always  did  do  that.    Therefore  that,  you  see,  is  altogether  incorrect. 

5874.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  What  have  you  to  say  about  this  question  of  their 
being  cashed  in  the  counting-house;  you  said  that  the  Witness  implied  that 
they  were  cashed  there,  but  1  did  not  hear  you  deny  the  statement? 

I'here  might,  on  a  few  occasions  to  oblige  him,  have  been  a  cheque  cashed; 
but  never  has  a  cheque  been  cashed  in  our  counting-house  and  a  farthing  ever 
charged  for  cashing  the  sanie.  Our  cash-books,  in  fact  all  our  books,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  or  anybody  that  they  like  to  depute  to 
examine  them.  Unh  ss  my  cash  clerks  are  fraudulent  cash  clerks,  v/hich  I  liave 
no  reason  to  believe,  moneys  that  they  received  would  be  entered  in  the  cash- 
book  ;  and  no  such  entry  could  be  found.  Therefore  that  is  altogether 
untruthful.  W  hat  he  wished  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  was  (one  of  the 
Members  of  your  Lordships'  Committee  called  my  attention  to  that)  that  these 
cheques  were  cashed  in  the  counting-house.  There  was  no  need  for  that;  as 
you  have  seen,  he  had  this  banking  account,  and  any  of  our  cheques  we  could 
always  make  open  to  pay  at  counter,  and  as  our  premises  were  closed  at  two 
o'clock  always  on  Saturdays  and  the  banks  not  until  three,  and  the  Branch 
Bank  where  we  banked  in  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  is  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  from  Tottenham-court-road,  if  the  last  moment  that  we  are  open, 
namely,  at  two  o'clock,  he  had  a  cheque,  at  a  quarter  past  two  he  could  be  at 
the  bank  to  get  the  cheque  cashed.  In  reply  to  Question  3194,  "  But  were  not 
the  banks  open  till  three  at  that  time?"  he  said,  "Yes,  but  as  I  have  explained  | 
before,  the  cheques  were  all  crossed ;  you  could  not  cash  them  at  the  bank." 
So  you  see  it  is  in  a  most  deliberate  and  determined  way  that  he  sticks  to  this 
statement  of  his.  You  have  the  bank  letter  saying  that  this  is  untrue.  I  would 
now  take  your  Lordships  to  page  425,  Peter  Van  Damme's  evidence ;  and  I 
think  before  I  have  done  dealing  with  all  these  witnesses  you  will  see  that  these 
statements  have  been  prepared  by  certain  solicitors,  and  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  different  people  to  read.  Mr.  Van  Damme  used  the  word  ' 
"  defrauded."  { 

5875.  Where  is  that  ? 

In  answer  to  Question  4371,  and  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  great  | 
amount  of  damage  to  our  firm.    The  Chairman  there  puts  this  question,  "  You  | 
have  stated  that  you  have  been  at  one  time  defrauded  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  \ 
Maple  and  Company,  and  you  propose  to  give  some  instances;  and  you  said, 
also,  that  the  way  in  which  you  had  been  treated,  in  your  estimation  affects  the 
whole  trade  generally.    1  d  iresay  you  will  explain  that  later  on  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  in  the  meantime,  will  you  give  the  Committee  the  instances  which 
you  wish  to  put  before  them.    You  have  a  statement  before  you,  I  understand,  1 
which  you  can  read  to  the  Committee?"  and  then  he  reads.  I  have  brought  down 
a  number  of  invoices  for  this  Committee,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  in  nearly  all 
late  cases,  to  show  every  invoice  from  any  one  of  the  people  making  these  state- 
ments against  us,  the  separate  invoices.    I  may  say  that  some  of  these  people 
who  have  been  called  are  people  who  sold  us  goods  so  long  ago  that  the  invoices 
have  been  destroyed  ;  but  here  is  a  case  which  only  deals  with  the  time  from 
1882  until  1887,  and  therefore  I  can  adduce  every  invoice  against  every  cheque 
that  he  has  had,  and  your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  whole  of  the  allowances 
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taken  from  his  invoices  amount  to  6  ^.  5  s.  in  the  total  on  the  whole  lot,  besides 
the  2h  per  cent,  discount;  and  iliis  Ql.  bs.  is  allowances  taken  off  goods.  In 
one  case,  on  one  invoice,  there  is  23  s.,  and  on  another  invoice  there  is  5  /.  That 
5  /.  refers  to  the  chairs  mentioned  in  the  answer  when  he  complains  that  we  took 
him  off  a  price  from  these  chairs  because  he  wanted  the  money. 

.5876.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  the  12  chairs? 

The  12  chairs  referred  to,  on  the  14th  of  August.  Now  I  will  give  you 
the  invoice  and  you  will  see  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  those  chairs  I  am  able  to 
prove  were  hadly  carved,  badly  made,  and  I  regret  to  say  they  are  in  our  stock 
at  the  present  time,  and  though  we  paid  him  this  bad  price  that  he  complained 
of,  I  shall  be  happy  to  lose  10  s.  a  chair  frame  off  each  of  those  chair  frames  ; 
so  that  that  can  easily  be  proved  as  to  that  particular  thing. 

5877.  You  observe  that  the  Witness  here  says,  "  I  contracted  verbally  ;  "  is 
that  correct  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  arranged  to  make  the  chairs  to  a  certain  quality, 
aud  in  a  certain  pattern,  and  when  those  chairs  came  in  I  should  say  they  were 
not  up  to  the  quaUty  and  not  to  the  pattern,  or  he  would  have  been  paid  his 
price  as  everybody  else  is. 

5  87 8.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.    He  said,  "  I  contracted  verbally 
to  deliver  to  Mr.  Maple  12  chairs  " : 
Yes,  I  see  that  -in  his  evidence. 

,5879.  When  you  speak  of  "invoices";  I  want  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
that  ? 

When  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  house  they  are  accompanied  by  an 
invoice,  and  then  on  this  invoice  it  was  not  12  chairs,  but  10  chairs,  as  your 
Lordship  will  see,  and  they  are  charged  at  46  each. 

5880.  But  later  on  I  see  the  witness  says  :  "  I  received  a  verbal  order  from 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Maple's  buyer,  in  August  1886,  for  10  chairs;"  can  you  tell 
us  to  which  set  of  chairs  you  are  alludmg  ? 

1  am  alluding  to  those  where  the  deduction  was  made.  He  seems  to  have 
got  off  the  lines  somewhat  here,  because  there  was  no  deduction  made  on  any 
10  chairs  that  we  had  received  from  him  excepting  those  10,  and  there  is  no 
deduction  made  on  any  12. 

5881.  I  ask  how  you  can  identify,  by  the  invoice  you  have,  these  particular 
chairs  which  the  witness  says  he  contracted  verbally  to  deliver? 

He  says  here  :  In  spite  of  this  declaration,  he  refused  to  pay  me  more  than 
36^.,"  the  price  that,  with  the  \0s.  off,  they  come  to. 

5882.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  That  must  apply  to  the  first  lot,  because  the  first  lot 
was  invoiced  at  2  /.  5  s.,  and  the  second  only  at  35  s.  ? 

Yes.  He  says:  "On  the  .'irst  occasion,  in  1883  or  1884,  I  contracted 
verbally  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Maple  12  chairs,  at  the  price  of  2  1.  5  s.  per  chair, 
from  samples  shown.  When  I  delivered  the  12  chairs  Mr.  Maple  himself 
declared  he  did  not  know  me.  After  complaining,  I  took  the  chairs  away,  when 
he  sent  a  boy  after  me,  and  offered  me  35  5.  for  each  chair,  which  I  refused  to 
give  him."    Evidently  there  was  no  transaction  there. 

5883.  Chairman.~\  Those  are  not  the  chairs  you  are  speaking  of? 

No,  because  this  invoice  was  in  1886.  He  then  goes  on  :  "  On  the  second 
occasion  I  received  a  verbal  order  from  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  JMaple's  buyer,  in  August 
1886"  (that  is  this  tiling),  "  for  10  chairs  in  Italian  walnut,  from  a  pattern  chair 
\vhich  I  had  delivered  at  35  5." 

.5884.  Those  are  the  10  chairs  in  that  invoice  before  you  ? 
These  are  the  10  chairs  here. 

5885.  Aud  you  say  that  is  the  invoice  for  the  10  chairs  which  he  received  a 
verbal  order  for  ? 

Decidedly.    He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  told  Mr.  Dent  I  could  not  repeat 
them  at  this  price.     His  answer  was,  that  '  the  price  was  no  object  to 
(50.)  4  F  him 
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him  if  the  workmanship  and  material  were  of  the  finest  quality,  as  they  had 
obtained  an  order  for  them.'  In  spite  of  this  declaration  he  refused  to  pay  me 
more  than  36*."  (His  statement  does  not  run  quite  correct,  as  you  see.) 
"  These  chairs  cost  me  2  /.  each."  Those  are  the  chairs  that  lie  complains  that 
Mr.  Dent  would  not  pay  him  more  than  36  s.  for. 

5886.  Lord  Thrmg.']  How  do  you  identify  the  invoice? 

Bv  the  date  of  August,  and  the  price  of  the  chairs;  and  there  are  no  other 
deductions  taken  off  the  whole  of  the  statements.  {The  invoice  is  handed  in  to 
the  ('ommittee.)  The  invoice  is  10  chairs  at  46  5.  ;  then  overcharge  on  each  of 
the  chairs  of  10*.,  amounting  to  5  /.,  reduces  the  23  ^.  to  18  I. 

5887.  Who  is  the     overcharge  "  written  by? 

By  Mr.  Dent,  the  manager  in  that  depEirtment.  Then  there  is  the  2|  per 
cent,  discount  off,  9  s.  ;  and  when  he  brought  these  chairs  in,  and  the  matter 
was  in  dispute  (and  you  will  see  by  the  answer  here  tiiat  he  said  he  could  not 
cut  his  chairs  up,  or  pay  them  away),  we  even  allowed  him  to  have  15  on 
account  at  once,  and  then  he  had  the  balance  of  2  ^.  IJ  s.  on  a  later  date,  and 
receipted  the  invoice.  I  want  your  Lordships  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly 
straight. 

5888.  Chairman.]  And  those,  you  say,  are  the  10  chairs  mentioned  ? 
Those  are  the  10  chairs  mentioned  ;  and  not  only  that,  those  10  chairs  are 

in  our  stock  at  the  ]jresent  time.    At  this  point,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  | 
for  me  to  notice  that  some  of  the  witnesses  in  dirierent  parts  of  their  evidence 
say  that  they  have  not  had  a  written  order.    At  Question  4390,  Mr.  Van 
Damme    is    asked    by    Lord    Monkswell ;     "  You     have     never    got  a 
written  order,  and    never  asked   for  one  ? "    and    his    answer   is :    "  On 
some  orders  I  have  had  written  oiders."    Our  firm  is  always  \ery  liappy 
to  write  any  orders,  and  we  have  order  forms,  but  if  men  do  not  think 
to  ask  for  ihem,  and  the  salesman  has  to  go  round  to  his  office,  100  yards 
or  200  yards  off,  to  write  out  the  order  form,  and  it  is  not  required,  it  is 
not  given  ;  hut  whenever  they  are  asked  for,  orders  are  always  given,  and  we 
have  order  books  regularly.    So  that  upon  that  line  I  think  your  Lordships  will  •  \ 
see  that  as  some  say  tliat  they  can  liave  orders  whenever  they  like,  and  as  others 
say  that  they  have  not  had  them,  it  mcims  simply  that  the  latter  have  not 
asked  for  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  my  firm,  or  of  the  employes  therein.    That  i 
is  the  principal  i)art  of  Mr.  Van  Lamme's  evidence,  who  states  that  he  has  been 
defrauded.    The  whole  of  his  invoices  are  there  before  you  of  every  transaction  j 
we  have  had  with  him,  and  the  lotal  allovvaiices  come  to  the  sum  of  6  /.  5*.,  of 
which  I  have  now  explained  5  /,    The  others  you  wdl  see  on  the  invoice  :  one 
is  a  question  of  10*.,  and  the  other  ot  15  5.    I  would  now  take  your  Lordships  1 
to  Mr.  Dickson,  and  he  has  been  sought  out,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to  your 
Lordships  these  other  witnesses  have  been  sought  out.    Our  business  trans- 
actions with  Mr.  Dickson,  or  lather  with  his  fath(  r,  existed  so  many  years  since  | 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  turn  up  all  his  invoices,  but  I  have  brought 
particulars  from  our  bought  ledgers.    The  business  to  which  Mr.  Dickson 
refers,  at  least  the  only  business  we  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Dickson,  which  was  | 
with  his  father   .  ' 

588y  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  bought  ledgers  ?  | 
\\  e  keep  ledgers  against  our  customers,  and  the  bought  ledgers  show  what  ' 
we  buy  ourselves,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  with  the  people  we  buy  | 
from,  all  the  invoices  and  all  the  cheques,  the  way  iu  which  they  are  settled, 
is  always  in  those  bought  ledgers.    They  are  called  bought  ledgers,  and  the 
others  are  the  sold  ledgers.    Mr.  Dickson  was,  at  the  time  that  we  had  any 
transactions  with  him,  our  transactions   were  really  with    his  father;  the 
Mr.  Dickson  that  we  dealt  with  is  dead,  1  believe  ;  but  the  transactions  to  which 
this  young  man  refers  occurred  between  September  18/4  and  May  18/5.    1  am  ! 
sorry  that  we  have  not  got  all  the  invoices  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  will  show 
that  we  had  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Dickson,  the  fatlier,  and  that  he  had  only  eight 
transactions  with  us,  and   the  tc-tal   amounted  to   only  979 1.   6s.  2d.; 
those  are   the   transactions  we  had  with  Mr.  Dickson.    He   is   asked  at 
Question  4395:  "Have  you  anything,  any  special  point,  you  wish  to  bring 
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out  before  the  Committee  as  regards  your  trade  ?"  and  his  answer  is,  "  Thirteen 
years  ago  Messrs.  Maple  threw  upon  my  hands  goods  for  which  they  had  given 
me  orders  to  the  extent  of  420  L,  the  sole  reason  for  their  doing  so  being  our 
refusing  to  take  from  the  agreed  price  2  I.  2  s.  6  d.  from  one  table,  and  one 
sovereign  from  the  agreed  price  of  a  wardrobe,  being  altogether  31.  2  .v.  6  d. 
Because  we  refused  to  take  that  off,  Mr.  Regnart,  the  gentleman  who  still  has 
the  management  of  the  department,  said,  "  I  will  not  take  any  of  your  orders," 
and  he  did  not  take  it,  and  we  have  done  nothing  for  them  since ;  and  we  had 
to  dispose  of  that  420  /.  worth  of  orders  at  a  great  deal  of  disadvantage  and  in 
the  best  manner  we  could."  Now  Mr.  Regnart  will  tell  vou  that  this  is  most 
incorrect  and  most  untrue.  Mr.  Regnart's  impression  is  that  he  was  asked  by 
the  father  to  go  and  see-  

5890.  Had  not  this  better  come  from  Mr.  Regnart  ? 

I  thank  your  Lordship  ;  but  it  was  only  that  I  was  going  to  show  that  that 
evidence  also,  if  you  will  read  ir,  is  got  up  as  one  of  the  only  cases  that  they 
could  find  against  our  firm  during  the  last  40  or  50  years  which  could  throw 
any  doubt  upon  the  honesty  of  our  trading. 

5891.  Before  you  go  on  to  another  witness,  do  you  leave  the  other  invoices 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Van  Damme? 

I  leave  them  all  there. 

5892.  These  are  all  the  invoices  you  have  ? 

Everyone,  and  every  transaction.  I  would  now  take  your  Lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Waltham,  who,  as  you  will  see,  was  never  employed  by 
our  firr;i,  and  who  is  secretary  to  the  London  Upholsterers'  Trade  Society. 
His  evidence  is  to  i^e  found  on  page  431,  commencing  with  Question  4429. 
He  complains,  in  reply  to  Question  4430  (that  is  rather  a  statement  which 
follows)  of  the  introduction  of  that  apprentice  or  boy  labour  to  which  I  referred, 
ana  perhaps  now  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  give  you  a  complete  list  of  the 
boys  under  18  years  of  a<ie  amongst  our  workpeople. 

5893.  Are  they  included  in  the  list  you  handed  in  the  other  day  ? 

Yes,  but  at  the  request  of  Lord  Limerick  I  was  to  prepare  a  complete  list. 
Out  of  the  1,295  men  and  boys  employed  in  what  may  be  called  the  workshops 
and  manufacturing  portions  of  our  business,  the  total  number  of  hoys  under  18 
years  of  age  amounts  to  69,  and  they  are  as  follows  :  13  boys  with  the  carmen, 
six  with  porters,  14  in  the  stuffing  department,  two  with  the  cabinet  makei  s,  11 
with  the  polishers,  six  with  the  mattress  makers,  one  with  the  gilders,  two  with  the 
plumbers,  two  with  the  joiners,  five  in  the  upholstery  department,  two  in  the 
carpet  planner's,  five  in  the  decorating,  none  with  the  packers,  and  none  with 
another  cabinet  shop  ;  making  a  total  of  69.  Looking  at  this  statement  of  Mr, 
Waltiiam's,  your  Lordships  will  see  that  it  is  also  done  with  that  particular 
sauce  which  shows  the  same  handwriting  which  has  prepared  all  these  state- 
ments. He  says:  "  This  firm  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of  a  sweating- 
house,  and,  as  a  fact,  no  upholsterer  ever  thinks  of  applying  for  work  there 
unless  he  has  exhausted  every  other  channel,  and  even  then  only  when  every 
other  resource  has  failed.''  Then  in  this  statement  he  refers  to  a  correspondence 
which  he  had  with  myself.  He  says:  "In  reply  to  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's 
challenue  and  denial  of  the  charge  of  sweating  made  in  his  speech  at  Dulwich, 
on  23rd  November  1887"  (this  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  answer  to  Question  4430). 
Then  at  number  4431  the  question  is:  "You  are  speaking  of  your  own  know- 
ledge in  the  statement  you  have  made  ? — {A.)  Yes,  entirely  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  have  ample  means  of  verifying  every  word  I  state."  Then  in  the  next  question 
Lord  Thring  asks  :  "  Is  it  from  hearing  what  other  workmen  tell  you  that  you 
make  these  statements,  or  from  individual  experience  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  Not 
from  individual  experience,  but  from  facts  that  have  been  brought  before  me  in 
my  official  capacity  by  workmen."  So  that  it  is  hearsay.  Then  he  says,  in 
reply  to  Question  4435,  which  is  :  "And  wliat  you  state  will  be  supported  by 
evidence?"  "Yes.  Mr.  Blundell  Maple,  in  his  speech  at  Dulwich,  made  a 
challenge  and  denial  of  the  charge  of  sweating."  Now,  I  have  got  the  corre- 
spondence which  I  had  with  this  gentleman,  and,  as  he  says,  I  made  a  speech 
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on  the  23rcl  of  November  1887-  It  was  not  until,  I  think,  the  6th  of  February 
(the  letter  is  dated  the  4th  February)  that  1  received  a  letter  from  this  Mr. 
WaUham.  It  runs  in  tiiis  way :  "  Dear  Sir, — A  copy  of  3^our  speech  at  Dulwich, 
on  JNovember  23rd  ult."  (that  was  about  three  months  previous),  "together 
with  a  declaration  signed  by  the  foreman  of  your  upholsterer's  stuffing  depart- 
ment, has  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  this  society.  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you  that  the  statements  contained  in  both  the  speech  and  declaration 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  society  to 
contradict  the  same.  Wishing,  however,  lo  avoid  any  conflict  between  capital 
and  labour,  we  should  be  pleased  to  show  you  (if  desired)  that  the  system  which 
obtains  in  the  stuffing  department  of  your  firm  is  the  reverse  to  what 
you  state,  and  which  sooner  or  later  must  cause  a  rupture  in  the  friendly 
feeling  that  should  exist  between  employers  and  employed.  Tiusting 
this  letter  will  command  your  attention,  I  remain,  &c."  To  that  I  replied  as 
follows  (it  was  on  the  6th  of  February  that  I  received  his  letter) :  "  Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4tli  of  February 
addressed  to  me  by  yourself,  as  secretary  of  the  London  Upholsterers'  Trade 
Society.  1  am  glad  that  your  society  recognise  that  a  friendly  feeling  does  exist 
between  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co.  and  their  employes,  which  is  quite  true,  and  I 
quite  agree  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  anything  being  done  which  sooner  or  later 
must  cause  a  rupture  between  employers  and  employed.  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  your  letter  you  call  my  attention  to  a  speech  made  by  myself  in  Dulwich  on 
the  23rd  of  November,  but  you  do  not  forward  me  the  copy  of  the  report  upon 
which  you  write,  nor  do  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  declaration  'signed  by  the 
foreman  of  our  upholsterers'  stuffing  department,'  the  statements  in  both  of 
which  you  designate  as  '  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truth.'  While  being  at  all 
times  anxious  to  listen  to  the  opinions  Ibrmed  by  trade  societies,  I  can  but  feel 
that  trade  societies  are  delegating  to  themselves  powers  and  rights  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  when  they  interfere  between  employers  and  their  employed, 
unless  there  is  any  disagreement  or  dispute.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  disagreement  existing  in  our  firm  between  the  workpeople  and  our 
foreman  and  working  partners,  nor  has  any  such  misunderstanding,  to  my 
knowledge,  existed  during  the  last  12  months,  if  not  more.  This  applies  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  workpeople  in  all  the  diff"erent  branches  in  connection  with 
our  firm.  As  I  have  at  all  times  explained,  and  as  events  have  proved,  wiien- 
ever  or  should  ever  any  misunderstandings  arise,  it  has  been  and  will  be  my 
anxious  endeavour  to  investigate  the  matters,  and  hitherto  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that,  during  the  last  20  years  in  \^hich  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  business,  I  have  been  able  so  to  arrange  all  misunderstandings 
that  I  Ijelieve  in  no  firm  in  England  has  a  more  friendly  feeling  existed  between 
employers  and  employed  than,  during  tliat  time,  has  existed  between  our  firm 
and  those  therein  engaged.  Plea?e  oblige  by  replying  to  this  letter  and  sending 
me  copies  of  the  documents  you  referred  to."  On  the  8th  of  February  a  letter 
was  written  in  reply  to  that  to  me.  "Dear  Sir, —  1  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  will  lay  the  same  before  the  above 
society  at  the  earliest  jjossible  date,  and  their  reply  will  follow  in  due 
course."  I  then  received  no  communication  until  the  very  end  of  that 
month,  about  three  weeks  after  that,  when  I  got  a  letter  which 
is  as  follows:  ''Dear  Sir, —  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  Cth  inst., 
1  am  instructed  to  forward  you  copies  of  the  speech  and  declaration  referred 
to,  also  to  say  that  this  society  fails  to  see  any  reason  for  altering  its 
opinion,  and,  moreover,  are  prepared  to  substantiate  their  assertion."  To  that 
letter  I  did  not  reply,  and  1  had  a  letter  on  the  24th  of  March  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  it ;  but  really,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  society,  and  that  there 
were  really  no  charges  made  that  required  refutation,  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a  correspondence  further. 

5894.  Then  what  Mr.  Waltham  says  is  correct,  that  you  did  not  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  his  letter  ? 

In  that  sense,  that  I  have  not  replied  to  the  letter ;  but  that  is  the  corre- 
spondence, and  there  is  no  question  given  me  to  reply  to  ;  and  Mr.  Waltham's 
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statement  at  the  end  of  answer  to  Question  4435  is  very  wonderful :  "  In 
short,  it  is  the  experience  of  our  society  that  all  the  sweating  from  which 
our  trade  suffers  is  traceable  to  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co.,  and  they  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  such  firms  is  demoralising  to  the  workmen,  unfair  to 
the  customer,  and  dangerous  to  the  State."  That  has  been  prepared,  as  you 
see.  Then,  in  reply  to  Question  4437,  he  falls  our.  with  Mr.  Baum,  who,  in  his 
evidence,  said  what  beautiful  work  was  done  in  our  upholsterers'  shops.  He 
tries  to  say  that  our  work  is  not  satisfactory,  not  done  well;  but  as  Mr. 
Wahham  never  lived  on  our  premises,  and  Mr.  Baum  did  and  worked  there,  I 
think  Mr.  Baum's  opinion  after  three  and  a  half"  years  is  more  valuable  where 
he  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  300:  "Messrs.  Maple's  leather  work  would  equal 
any  work  done  in  any  upholstery  shop  in  London.  The  work  is  of  a  most 
beautiful  character,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  shop 
in  London."  Therefore,  1  think  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Baum's  opinion  upon  that 
is  better  than  Mr.  Waltham's.  That  is  my  reply  to  the  remarks  in  Mr. 
Walrham's  evidence.  Now  1  think,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  I  had 
better  refer  to  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  on  page  430. 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  wliat  evidence  has  been 
adduced  before  you,  and  to  the:  way  in  which  it  has  been  adduced. 

5895.  If  you  wish  to  contradict  any  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
we  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  his  evidence  ? 

I  will  think  that  over,  and  perhaps  come  back  to  it.  I  have  said  that  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  find  that  a  conspiracy  has  existed,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
rne  to  show  how  that  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  the  reasons  of  its  formation; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  you  at  the  present  time  to  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Arnold  White  and  his  solicitors  have  been  acting  together  in 
respect  of  getting  together  this  evidence,  and  the  class  of  evidence  that  has  been 
collected  together,  searciied  for  ever  so  far  back.  I  wish  to  put  in  some  letters 
written  by  these  solicitors  to  different  people,  asking  them  to  come  forward  to 
give  evidence  against  ourselve-.  I  shall  also  be  prepared  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  statements  that  have  been  made  to  tiiose  solicitors,  including  other 
people's  names,  and  so  on,  have  been  altered,  and  only  our  own  name  referred 
to;  and  the  statements  have  been  altered  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor,  and  words 
inserted,  and  those  statements  have  been  laid  before  this  Committee. 

5896.  What  do  you  want  to  prove  by  this? 

I  want  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  this  has  been  got  up  by  Mr.  Arnold  White 
and  others  f  )r  the  purpose  of  damaging  our  firm  in  every  way  that  is  possible ; 
that  they  have  searched  for  these  witnesses  ;  that  Mr.  Miller  has  been  in  the 
pay  of  Mr.  Arnold  White,  and  been  receiving  50.?.  a  week, and  offering  2  s.  6  d. 
an  hour  to  get  these  people  to  come  forward. 

,'^897.  As  I  understand  you,  you  wish  to  prove  before  the  Committee  that 
there  is  some  motive,  some  conspiracy  against  your  firm  ? 
That  is  it;  that  is  what  I  said  before, 

5898.  And  that  the  evidence  that  has  heen  given  before  the  Com  nittee,  in 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  your  firm,  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  against  it 
Yes. 

.0899.  Lord  Thrinff.']  Do  you  allege  specific  acts  of  bribery  or  corruption  ? 
I  allege  that  these  people  have  been  in  the  pay  

5900.  Do  you  allege  that  mbney  has  been  paid  to  them  in  order  that  they 
may  give  false  evidence  ? 

No,  that  is  too  strong  ;  I  cannot  allege  that.  I  can  allege  that  2  I.  10  5.  per 
week  has  been  paid  to  one  man  who  has  acted  as  agent,  and  offered  2  s.  6  d.  an 
hour  to  other  men  to  come  forward  and  make  statements, 

5901.  Chairman?^  I  do  not  tmderstand  clearly.  You  do  not,  as  I  understand 
you,  deduce  from  these  facts  that  witnesses  have  been  bribed  or  paid  to  give 
untrue  evidence.    1  merely  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  you  wish  to  prove  '. 

I  wish  to  prove  before  this  Committee,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
before  this  Committee,  that  Mr.  Arnold  White,  and  those  working  with  him, 
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have  gone  about,  and  through  their  agents,  through  this  man  Miller,  have  tried 
to  get  inlbrmation,  any  little  thing  against  us,  so  that  they  may  prejudice  our 
name  and  connect  us  with  the  sweating  system. 

5Q02.  Supposing  you  establish  that  fact,  what  do  you  deduce  from  it  ? 

The  only  persons  whose  interest  it  has  been  to  make  these  statements  which 
I  am  one  by  one  proving  before  your  Lordships  to  be  untrue  (for  instance 
Miller's  evidence  itself,  1  conteml,  is  most  perjured)  would  be  Mr.  White  and 
those  working  with  iiim. 

5903.  Lord  Thring.']  But  do  you  allege  a  corrupt  intention  ;  do  you  propose 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  had  a  corrupt  and  fraudulent  motive  in 
bringing  these  cliarges  ? 

I  cannot  prove  that  exactly ;  I  can  only  show  you  the  facts  of  the  case. 

5904.  Chairman.^  Do  T  understand  that  you  have  finished  disproving  the 
fycts  stated  against  you  ? 

No  ;  there  are  lots  of  other  facts  besides. 

5905.  Would  it  not  at  any  rate  be  more  convenient  if  you  confined  yourself 
now  to  disproving  the  facts  r 

Very  well,  I  will  do  that,  and  then  raise  the  question  afterwards  for  your 
Lordships'  consideration. 

5906.  Lord  Hiring.']  Do  you  allege  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  paid  excessive 
sums  to  these  witnesses  ? 

1  do, 

5907.  Beyond  what  they  would  have  received  if  they  had  not  come? 
Half-a-crown  an  hour  is  beyond. 

5908.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brown  on 
page  433.  Mr.  Brown,  as  your  Lordships  will  see,  was  with  us  eight  years 
since,  and  if  you  will  read  his  evidence  through  carefully  you  will  find  again 
what  I  state,  that  it  is  worded  wholly  and  solely  against  our  people.  At  Ques- 
tion 4483  he  is  asked  :  "  They  (the  employed)  are  too  many  and  too  poor?"  (to 
make  a  bargain  for  themselves),  and  his  reply  is :  "  They  are  too  poor  ;  I  will 
not  say  they  are  too  manj%  because  all  workers,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  right  to 
live,  and  1  will  never  say  they  are  too  many.  They  may  be  too  poor  to  fight 
their  battle,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  continually  sat  on  as  they 
are  by  Messrs.  Maple  and  the  like.  That  is  the  only  firm  I  have  mentioned, 
because  that  is  the  only  firm  where  men  have  been  sat  on,  or  tried  to  be 
cheated."  The  reniark  there  shows  exactly  the  intention  of  trying  to  damage 
us.  You  will  hear  from  our  forea^an  upholsterer,  and  from  others  of  our 
working-  men  that  have  been  in  our  firm  some  years,  and  are  now  working  with 
us,  that  they  do  not  consider  that  the  wages  that  we  pay  are  bad  wages  ;  in 
fact,  a  man  earns  as  much  or  more  with  us  than  in  any  other  firm  in  London. 
It  is  true  that  in  piece-work  we  sometimes  do  not  pay  the  same  amount  for  the 
stuffing  of  a  couch,  or  an  easy  chair,  as  some  of  the  West-end  firms  ;  but  we  give 
such  continued  employment  that  they  are  able  in  the  year  to  earn  as  much 
money.  This  man,  Mr.  Brown,  is  with  a  most  respectable  firm  at  the  West- 
end,  and  that  firm  have  shown  the  earnings  by  him  during  the  last  12  months, 
and  it  comes  out  to  an  average  of  50  s.  a  week. 

5909.  Chairtnan.']  You  are  alluding  to  transactions  with  another  firm? 

■  Only  saying  that  Mr.  Brown  is  earning-  now  at  the  rate  of  50  s.  a  week,  the 
same  as  he  would  be  earning  with  us. 

5910.  On  what  authority  do  you  mention  that? 

I  will  mention  the  firm's  name  if  you  like  ;  Messrs.  Howard. 

5911.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  firm  with  whom  he  is  at  the  present 
time  have  made  some  statement  ? 

They  have  given  that  information  toius. 

5912.  If 
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5Q12.  If  they  wish  to  give  that  information  to  the  Committee  they  must  do  it 
themselvc  s  ? 
Very  w  ell,  my  Lord. 

5913.  If  you  have  got  a  written  letter  from  them,  that  will  do  ? 

I  can  send  your  Lordships  a  written  letter  if  that  is  what  you  consider  neces- 
sary. With  regard  to  other  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  by  our  foreman,  the 
foreman  will  perhaps  reply  to  them,  but  you  will  find  that  they  are  perfectly 
wrong  and  made  with  the  vindictive  spirit  in  which  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
as  I  contend,  has  been  given.  Now  I  come  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaughnessy, 
at  page  441.  He  also  was  a  working  upholsterer  in  our  firm.  He  tries  to 
make  out  that  the  firm  is  bad,  but  still  he  came  to  wtnk  wiih  us  for  a  few  weeks 
and  found  out  all  about  the  firm  in  1880,  and  he  then  returned  to  the  firm  and 
continued  to  work  for  it  for  some  three  and  a  half  years.  His  earnings  I  have 
before  me,  all  his  weekly  earnings  for  the  different  weeks,  and  you  will  see 
generally  speaking  that  he  was  placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  earn  about 
50  s.  per  week. 

.5914.  Is  this  contradictory  of  any  statement  he  has  made? 
Contradicting  his  statement  as  to  himself. 

.5915.  What  statement  ? 

He  says  here  that  we  are  bad  paymasters.  In  the  evidence  generally,  you 
will  see  that  he  says  that  we  are  bad  paymasters,  and  that  he  wishes  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  place. 

5916.  I  see  as  a  matter  of  opinion  he  says,  that  Messrs.  Maple's  is  the  worst 
shop  he  has  ever  worked  at,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

That  is  it.  I  can  prove  against  that  statement,  that  when  he  was  unwell, 
after  working  at  our  place  for  some  months  ;  in  fact  he  commenced  with  us  on 
the  lOtli  of  September  1883  ;  that  is  the  second  time  that  he  was  with  us  ;  and 
in  August  1884  he  was  unwell,  and  when  he  came  back,  as  our  foreman  will 
tell  you,  previous  to  his  going  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  he  came 
back  and  was  placed  in  a  position  to  earn  his  2  1  10  s.  a  week  right  away 
from  that  time,  and  he  continued  with  us  for  these  three  and  a  half  years; 
which  hardly  suggests  that  it  is  a  very  hard-working  shop,  that  he  should  be 
there  three  and  a  half  years  afterwards.  But  that  point  again  I  will  leave  to 
my  foreman  of  upholsterers  to  deal  with.  Then  as  regards  Mr.  William  Adams 
on  page  450,  I  hardly  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  his  evidence,  because  his  evidence  is  worded  again  to  do  us  damage  in  such 
a  way.  He  complains  that  Mr.  Fuller  could  not  get  money  from  us,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  not  paid  and  could  not  get  his  money;  and  that  is  evidence 
which  again  shows  the  spiteful  nature  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  brought  before  you.  I  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harry  Ham,  on 
page  374.  He  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Ml'.  Parnell  is  the  Secretary  of  the  West-end  branch.  These 
two  n:en,  as  also  some  of  the  other  witnesses  that  have  been  called  before  you, 
are  secretaries  of  these  trade  societies,  and  get  very  well  paid.  Mr.  Ham  has 
been  connected  with  these  sorts  of  agitations.  He  refers  to  the  boy  workers 
again,  and  objects  to  our  employing  boy  workers.  He  also  refers  here  to  our 
treatment  of  a  manufacturer  ;  but  that  treatment  goes  as  follows,  about  the 
three  manufacturers  at  the  West-end  being  consulted. 

5917.  In  what  Question  is  that? 

In  reply  to  Question  3/87.  He  refers  here  to  the  three  cabinet  makers : 
"They  were  asked  to  send  in  two  or  three  suites  each  as  a  specimen  of  their 
work  "  (this  is  also  hearsay  evidence  entirely  which  the  Committee  took),  "and 
on  a  certain  day  they  were  to  attend  at  the  firm,  when  a  committee  of  inspec- 
tion from  the  railway  authorities  attended  to  inspect  the  goods  sent  in."  But 
all  that  evidence  is  but  the  same  evidence  as  was  given  by  Mr.  Richards, 
who  is  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  from  that  particular 
treatment. 


5918.  I  do  not  quite  understand  ;  do  you  say  that  this  did  not  occur  r 
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I  say  that  this  stateinent  here  is  dealt  with  by  John  Bos\vell  Richards,  who 
is  the  manufac;urei-  who  makes  this  complaint,  and  that  this  complaint  is 
made  by  Mr.  Kos".vell  Richards  to  Mr.  Ham,  and  he  brings  it  out  to  you  in 
this  way. 

591 1).  You  do  not  traverse  the  statement? 

1  will  traverse  it  altogether  in  Kichards'  evidence;  that  is  what  I  meant  to 
convey  to  your  Lordships.  Mr.  Ham  acknowledges  that  llie  wages  are  higher 
than  they  were  20  or  25  years  since,  but  lie  says  that  they  have  to  work  much 
harder,  and,  in  fact,  he  draws  a  wonderful  description  of  thrir  having  to  divest 
themselves  of  everything  but  shirt,  trousers,  and  stockings.  But,  c<msidering- 
all  the  hard  work  that  is  now  done  by  steam  savis,  steam  planes,  and  so  on, 
that  hard  rough  work  that  used  to  necessitate  the  removing  of  the  clothing  is 
now  done  away  with;  so  that  is  h;irdly  correct.  He  then  also  tells  you  this  in 
rej)ly  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  question,  No.  3833  :  "  Has  there  been  an 
alteration  in  the  average  length  of  hours  during  the  last  10  or  20  years  ?"-- 
"  Not  to  any  extent;  the  only  point  where  we  have  reduced  the  hours  is  this: 
20  or  25  years  ago  we  had  to  leave  off  at  six  o'clock  of  a  Saturday,  then  12  or 
14  years  ago  w(;  brought  down  this  to  four  o'clock,  and  about  nine  or  10  years 
ago  we  brought  it  down  to  two  o'clock."  So  that  you  see  that  the  working" 
men  are  able,  and  have  been  able,  in  the  cabinet  makers'  societies,  and  so  on,  to 
have  reduced  hours  of  work,  and  also  increased  pay  pei"  hour.  Mr.  Ham's 
answer  to  (Question  3849  is  this:  "  I  think  it  is  certainly  wrong,  looking  to  the 
future  of  the  trade,  for  any  employer  to  bring  up  any  number  of  youths,  so 
that  when  they  arrive  at  manhood  there  is  not.  a  chance  of  a  decent  living. 
(Q.)  Then  you  would  limit  compulsorily  the  numbers  in  the  trade  ? — {A.)  Just 
so.  (Q.)  In  order  that  there  might  not  be  more  in  it  than  would  be  reasonably 
certain  of  finding  employment  ?— (^.)  Just  so.  (Lord  Clinton.)  Or  you  would 
have  them  regularly  ajjprenticed.  for  a  certain  time  ? — {A.)  That  would  be  by 
far  the  best  course.  {Q.)  So  that  they  might  learn  the  trader — [A.)  Yes. 
(Earl  of  Derby.)  l^ut  even  so,  I  presume  you  would  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices fur  the  leason  that  you  have  given  already? — {A.)  Yes.  {\Liiv\oi  Abei'deen.) 
Would  it  be  lair  to  assume  that  one  reason  why  the  middleman  has  sprung  into 
existence  is  that  formerly  the  woikman  did  not  exert  himself  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done,  did  not  take  otl'his  collar  and  waistcoat,  as  you  told  us  just 
now? — {A.)  I  should  think  not.  [Chairman.)  How  many  apprentices  would 
you  allow  one  journeyman  to  have? — (A.)  We  have  no  rule  in  our  society 
bearing  on  that ;  but  there  is  a  common  understanding  that  no  one  in  our 
society  should  employ  boy  labour,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  son."  You 
see  this  old  society  would  like  (and  that  is  what  these  societies  would 
like  to  do),  to  keep  the  work  in  the  hands  of  their  own  particular  society. 

5920.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  witness  in  that  ? 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  witness  that  it  would  be  fair  to  the  young  and  rising 
generation  that  they  should  not  be  apprenticed  and  taught  a  trade  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  wages  of  the  working  man  above  what  is  their  proper  standard. 
These  wages  are  very  high  as  you  will  hear;  9  d.  an  hour  is  good  wage,  and 
they  should  not  object  to  boys  being  taught  to  work  in  a  line  where  perhaps 
they  may  go  abroad  (because  there  is  large  room  lor  cabinet  makers  abroad), 
and  earn  a  good  li^'ing  ;  in  fact  the  cabinet  making  and  the  upholstery  trades  are 
the  best  schools  for  the  future  young  fellows  to  be  educated  in.  Whether  they 
go  to  the  Colonies  or  to  America,  they  will  always  be  able  to  get  work  if  they 
have  been  taught  their  trade.  Then  Question  3858  is  :  "  You  would  allow  the 
employer  to  have  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  l)ut  not  the  journeymen  "  ? 
and  the  answer  is  :  "  Yes  ;  in  the  shop  where  I  was  apprenticed  in  the  country, 
there  were  only  two  journeymen,  and  always  five  or  six  apprentices  going,  and 
,  the  result  was  that,  when  they  were  out  of  their  time,  they  were  compelled  to 
come  to  London,  or  some  other  large  town  ;  they  had  no  chance  in  their  own 
town,"  therefore  this  employment  of  boy  labour  is  no  new  thing.  The  com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  boy  labour,  this  system  of  sweating  introduced  through 
boy  labour,  is  a  new  thing,  but  it  is  no  such  thing  ;  the  boys  have  always  been 
apprenticed  and  taught  their  trade,  and  the  boys  are  now  being  taught  in  the 
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same  way  as  before.  Now  I  will  deal  with  Mi-.  Richards'  evidence  on  page  443, 
Mr.  Richards  makes  statements  against  us,  and  makes  a  great  many  state- 
ments here  which  are  totally  untrue.  At  the  time  that  he  was  dealing  with 
our  firm,  he  was  doing  a  large  business  with  a  great  many  of  the  West-end 
firms,  and  a  great  many  firms  in  the  country,  hut  he  makes  out  that  he 
was  de()ending  entirely  and  solely  upon  us. 

59'2i.  Where  does  he  say  that? 

At  4453  :  "  From  tlie  time  1  had  been  working  for  Messrs.  Maple  I  had 
gradually  been  losing  my  former  connection,  and  in  this  way  I  became  more 
dependent  on  that  firm  for  work " ;  and  so  he  goes  on  following  that  up.  I 
have  brought  a  statement  of  ihe  accounts  to  show  you.  You  see  in  Mr. 
Richards'  case  1  have  not  the  invoices  to  produce,  because  the  question  that  he 
raises  was  so  long  since.  Our  business  with  Mr.  Richards  occurred  between 
the  years  18/1  and  18/9;  and  though  I  have  got  the  copies  of  the  l)ought 
ledgers,  I  ha\e  not  got  the  invoice?^.  The  whole  business  transactions  which  we 
had  with  Mr.  Richards  amounted  to  21 ,6 1 5  ^.  6  5.  Id.  The  total  amount  of 
overcharges  th  it  wi  re  taken  off  those  invoices  came  to  193  I.  0  s.  4  d.  He  was 
paid  for  209  /.  8*  net,  because  the  goods  were  sold  net ;  he  allowed  us  5  per 
cent,  off  2,041  /.  0*.  6  d.,  and  only  2  J  per  cent,  off  19,17U.  \7  s.  3  d.  That  is 
a  statement  which  can  be  sworn  to,  and  books  can  be  produced  to  verify 
those  figure  s.  That  represenis  the  transactions  we  had  with  Mr.  Richards. 
Now  he  complains  here  of  our  treatment  in  respect  of  some  furniture  which  he 
was  asked  to  tender  for  with  other  firms. 

5922.  Is  that  the  case  you  alluded  to  just  now  ? 

That  is  the  case  which  is  duplicated  in  Mr.  Harry  Ham's  evidence.  Mr. 
Richards  was  asked,  as  he  says,  with  two  other  firms  to  submit  samples. 

5923.  At  what  number  is  this  evidence  ? 

Number  4559  I  think  is  the  shortest  way  of  stating  it ;  but  it  is  also  in 
No.  4558.  I  will  read  from  No.  4558  :  "  {Chairman) :  You  are  making  for  them 
now  ?  '■  

5924.  Is  this  referring  lo  Maple  &  Co.  ? 

Yes.  "  No  ;  I  have  ccast  d  this  ten  years  or  this  eigiit  years.  I  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it.  I  immediately  asked  at  what  price  they  were  wanted,  as  I 
could  not  comj^ete  with  the  others  in  price,  as  the  class  of  goods  we  produced 
were  so  different."  . 

5925.  This  is  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ham,  you  say? 
By  Mr.  Ham, 

5026.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  same  ? 

Because  it  is  exactly  the  three  people,  and  the  hotel,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  If  you  read  the  two  concurrently  you  will  see  "  Mr.  Regnart  told 
me  they  had  no  price  given,  and  that  they  wanted  the  three  qualities  to  see 
which  their  customers  would  select.  I  made  six  suites  and  sent  them  in,  and 
also  an  invoice  of  my  prices.  I  was  requested  to  attend  on  a  particular  day  at 
Messrs.  Maple's,  and  I  did  so.  They  had  the  various  suites  set  out  in  a  room 
specially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  My  suites  were  selected  by  their 
customer,  and  I  was  so  informed  by  Messrs.  Maple's  representative, 
and  I  naturally  expected  the  order  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Not 
having  received  same,  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Regnart  to  know  the  reason. 
He  referred  me  to  Lunnis,  the  salesman.  Mr.  Lunnis  then  handed  me  a 
written  order  for  the  goods;  but  all  the  pi-ices  were  15  to  20  percent,  less 
than  my  invoice  prices.  For  instance,  the  price  charged  by  me  for  the 
first  item,  a  six-foot  wardrobe,  was  22  /,  15  5.;  Messrs.  Maple  offered  ,  me  18 
they  finding  the  plate  glass,  which  would  be  about  30  s.  in  value.  1  went  to 
Mr.  Regnart  to  know  the  meaning  of  this,  and  he  said  it  was  all  they  could 
pay;  it  was  all  Mr.  lihindell's  doing"  (that  means  myself),  "  to  sell  it  at  the 
price,  and  if  I  did  not  do  it  someone  else  must.  OF  coui  se  I  could  not  do  the 
suites  at  the  prices  offered,  as,  in  fact,  they  would  have  cost  me  at  least  2  I.  more 
than  the  price  Maple  offered  me.    I  reckoned  it  would  have  cost  me  1  Z.  or  2  I. 
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more  than  the  price  they  offered  me.  Then  the  goods  were  offered  to  and 
afterwards  made  by  one  of  the  other  competitors.  The  price  1  paid  for  making 
the  sfim{)le  v  ardrobe,  and  wliich  I  should  have  paid  for  making  the  whole,  was 
Si.  Qs.  The  price  actually  paid  by  the  other  firm  was  5  /.  15. s.,  a  difference 
of  2  1.  11  s.  each  ;  and,  iherefore,  on  thi:*  item  alone,  the  workmen  were  sweated 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  1,000/.  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  Messrs. 
Maple  had  made  these  samples  themselves  they  would  have  had  to  pay  the  full 
labour  price  for  making,  and  that  would  have  left  the  other  honestly  competing 
firms  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaiuiiiir  the  order,  and  it  would  also  have  pre- 
vented them  from  sweating  the  labour  price  down  to  the  extent  which  they 
actually  did."  Then  the  next  question  is  :  "I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
you  complain  of  in  this  last  case  which  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee. 
As  I  understand  it,  you  and  two  other  makers  sent  suites  to  Messrs.  Maple?  — 
{A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  that  ycur  suite  was  selected  by  the  customei- r — [A.)  My 
pattern,  the  sample  suite,  that  was  the  suite  that  was  followed.  (Q.)  That  was 
selected  by  the  customer  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Hut  that  you  did  not  get  the  job 
because  th(  y  would  not  give  you  your  invoice  price  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And 
that  one  of  your  competitors  made  the  furniture? — [A.)  Made  mv  pattern. 
(Q.)  You  mean  to  say  that  your  pattern  was  taken,  and,  therefoie,  wnat  you 
complain  of  is  that  you  had  the  trouble  of  making  the  sample  and  did  not  get 
the  work  r — {A.)  That  is  it.  1  complain  also  that  the  cu-tomer  is  not  being  well 
treated  either.  I  state  that  the  customer  could  not  have  been  well  treated." 
JNow  as  regards  this  particular  ease  referred  to,  it  was  the  furnisiiiug  of  the 
North  Eastern  Hotel  at  York,  and  Mr.  Richards  was  asked,  with  some  other 
equally  good  makers,  to  give  us  a  price  for  some  bedroom  suites,  not  the 
enormous  quantity  he  refers  to  of  300  or  400,  because  in  the  whole  hotel  I 
believe  there  are  only  200  rooms  ;  but  he  was  asked  to  make  some  sample  suites, 
which  he  did,  and  which  the  other  comjietitors  made  too  ;  they  were  sent  in  to 
us,  and  different  patterns  were  cliesen,  some  articles  from  one  set  and  some  from 
another.  In  furniture,  as  in  otiier  things,  when  large  quantities  are  produced 
they  can  be  produced  cheaper,  and  a  price  was  submitted  which  we  thought,  in 
the  interests  of  our  customers,  should  be  paid ;  for  I  may  tell  you  as  regards 
this  North  Eastern  Hotel  at  York,  that  the  order  was  placed  with  us,  and  I  had 
to  take  charge  of  the  order  myself  to  see  that  they  had  good  value.  The 
san  pies,  when  approved  by  their  committee,  were  all  stam})ed,  and  a  price  given 
to  the  committee  at  which  they  would  be  sujjplied  ;  and  the  railway  company 
were  most  particular  (as  railway  companies  always  are),  and  they  appointed  a 
first-class  cabinet  maker  to  see  that  everything  was  supplied  to  its  proper  quality 
and  proper  standard,  and  the  whole  of  the  order  was  carried  out,  and  I  may 
say  has  turned  out  mo-t  satisfactory,  for  never  has  anything  been  done  to  the 
hotel  since  it  was  furni-hed  by  ourselves  on  its  being  opened.  Mr.  llichar  Is 
complains  that  he  did  not  have  the  order  for  this  furniture  j^Iaced  with  him 
because  another  manufacturer  made  the  article  cheaper.  That  is  the  whole 
questii  n  of  his  complaint.  He  made  his  samples  of  furniture  which  he  sent  in, 
and  for  which  we  paid,  and  we  offered  him  to  make  certain  of  these  patterns, 
w  ith  certain  alterations  in  them,  at  a  ceitain  price,  which  he  refused.  Another 
manufacturer,  making  equally  good  things,  made  these  things  required,  and 
those  things  made  by  that  man  were  used  as  the  samples,  and  were  stamped  by 
the  Hotel  Company.  Therefore  there  has  been  no  earthly  wrong  done  to  this 
man  Richards.  It  was  a  fair  and  honest  transaction.  The  other  man  who  did 
not  have  the  order  might  equally  well  have  couiplained  that  he  had  been 
treated  badly,  and  if  1  had  given  the  order  to  Mr.  Richards,  both  of  those  two 
other  manufacturers  might  equally  well  have  complained.  Mr.  Richards  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  say  that  "  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place  that  knows  anything 
about  the  thing."  In  reply  to  Question  4557  he  draws  a  graphic  desciipti  >n  of 
how  my  firm  has  ruined  lots  of  other  people,  and  he  goes  on  further  to 
say  thai  "  a  gentleman  comes  and  wants  something  done  ;  there  is  not  a  soul 
in  the  place  that  knows  anything  about  the  thing."  Those  who  have 
served  properly  their  business  know  how  to  take  an  order  and  to  carry  out  an 
order,  and  we  have  on  our  firm  some  of  the  very  best  designers,  and  we  design 
largely  ourselves  ;  and  whenever  a  customer  wants  anything  specially  made,  a 
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design  is  made  for  us.  Sometimes  a  manufacturer  will  bring  a  design  and 
submit  to  us  a  design  or  a  new  idea ;  but  we  have  designers,  and  we  are 
thoroughly  qualified,  as  has  been  ])ruved  in  all  the  very  largest  works,  to  under- 
take the  very  best  furnishing.  The  Grand  Hotel,  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and 
all  these  hotels  have  been  furnished  by  our  firm  ;  and  therefore  the  insinuations 
of  Mr.  Kichards  as  to  our  business  qualiHctitions,  I  think  you  will  say,  are  most 
uncalled  for.  Now,  I  v/ill  go  to  Mr.  Deintje.  In  his  evidence  at  page  451,  as 
you  will  see,  he  speaks  of  the  firm,  and  says  that  he  has  always  had  satisfactory 
transactions  wiih  Messrs.  Maple,  and  that  his  treatment  has  been  all  that  was 
proper  and  strai<ihtforvvard  ;  and  then  follows  this  in  reply  to  Question  4648. 
The  question  is  :  "  And  yet  they  are  constantly  making  bad  articles,  you  say  r" 
and  his  answer  is,  I  never  said  that  ;  I  said  that  on  very  few  occasions  I  had 
had  money  deducted  by  Maple's,  but  that  when  money  has  been  deducted,  it 
has  been  on  account  of  fault  being  found  with  the  article."  That  is  the  case, 
that  when  we  arrange  to  ]iay  a  price  for  anything,  if  the  article  is  up  to  quality 
and  to  order,  never  is  a  deduction  attempted  to  be  made;  but  if  an  article  is 
inferior,  or  requires  our  own  work-people  to  improve  it  by  doing  certain  work, 
cabinet-making  or  polishing,  in  respect  of  it,  then  we  let  the  man  take  it  back 
to  his  workshop  ro  do  it,  or  else  we  may  deduct  a  few  shillings  for  the  expense 
of  doing  it.  But  after  this  witness  had  finished  Mr.  Arnold  White  then  came 
forward  and  charged  Mi'.  Regnart,  and  charged  ourselvc  s,  with  tampering  with 
this  last  witness,  as  you  will  see  in  4653 :  "  You  allege  that  the  last  witness  has 
been  tampered  with  by  Messrs.  Maple's  manager  ?  "  and  the  answer  is  "  That  is 
my  inference." 

5()27.  Has  not  this  entirely  to  do  with  Mr.  Regnart? 

No,  not  entire'y,  I  think  ;  because  Mr.  Regnart  is  here  supposed  to  be  my 
agent,  and  I  think  Mr.  Regnart  would  not  have  attempted  to  do  anything  ex- 
cepting as  my  agent  in  the  matter. 

5928.  Would  not  Mr.  Regnart  be  better  able  to  speak  on  this  point  if  he 
wishes  to  ? 

He  would  be  able  to  be  examined  on  the  point.  As  regards  myself  and  my 
firm,  I  am  here  to  declare  that  I  never  think  of  tampering  with  any  witness,  nor 
has  any  witness  that  has  been  connected  with  giving  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee been  tampen  d  with  in  any  shape  or  torm.  I  am  here  to  defend  the 
character  of  my  firm,  and  the  character  of  myself;  and,  though  it  may  seem  a 
light  charge  to  certain  people,  I  think  it  is  the  most  groundless  and  unjust 
charge  ever  made  against  a  respectable  firm  {the  Witness  reads  a  letter). 

The  Committee-room  is  cleared. 

On  the  re-admission  of  the  public. 

51)29.  Chairman.']  You  were  alluding  to  an  alleged  communication  or  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  Mr.  Deintje  and  Mr.  Regnart,  Messrs.  Maple's 
manager,  a  conversation  in  which  it  was  supposed,  or  might  be  supposed, 
that  Mr.  Deintje's  evidence  had  been  in  some  way  tami)ered  with,  and  you  wished 
to  disclaim,  in  fact  you  did  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  the  firm  any  such  action, 
and  you  wished  to  further  go  into  the  question.  The  Committee  have  considered 
that  point,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I  read  out  to  you 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Deintje  (at  Numbers  5005  tu  500/)  completely  covers  the 
whole  case.  As  the  Committee  decided  on  the  ajjplication  that  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  that  Mr.  Deintje  had  been  tampered  with  or  influenced, 
or  that  there  was  any  slur  cast  upon  his  character,  of  necessity  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  Mr.  llegnart  in  so  far  as  he  was  acting  for  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
iVJaple  and  Co.,  and  hold-  good  as  regards  your  firm  also.  Therefore  the  Com- 
mittee ^ee  no  object  in  going  any  furttier  into  the  matter  ? 

The  object  is  this.  As  you  are  aware,  I  asked  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
allowed  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  also  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
I  was  not  allowed  either  of  those  things,  and  I  contended  then,  and  I  contend 
now,  that  the  whole  of  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  against  our 
firm. 

(^0-)  4  G  2  5()30.  That 
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5930.  lhat  appears  to  me  to  be  another  matter.  I  want  to  keep  you  to  this 
poini  of  Mr.  Deintje  ? 

I  am  keeping  to  the  point  of  it.  The  assertion  made  there  is  that  Mr. 
Deintje  had  given  evidence  that  was  altogethir  different  from  what  he  had 
stated  ;  whereas  Mr.  Deii.  tje  says  that  the  evidi  nee  they  w  anted  him  to  give 
beiore  the  Committee  was  different  altogether  from  the  evidence  that  he  told 
]\ir.  Arnold  White's  solicitor  he  was  prepared  to  state. 

5931.  Do  1  understand  you  that  you  are  not  alluding  to  this  occasion  at  all? 
I  am  alluding  to  thttt  occasion. 

5932.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Committee  have  completely  exonerated 
Mr.  Deintje  in  the  matter,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  hrouuht  hefore  them 
affecting  him,  and,  therefore,  a  fortiori,  there  can  he  no  evidence  against  Mr. 
Regnart,  or  against  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  in  this  particular  case? 

I  only  want  to  use  this,  not  touching  jiarticularly  upon  that  p  iint,  or  con- 
fining myself  to  that,  hut  I  want  it  to  aid  me  in  doing  what  1  propose  to  do, 
namely,  to  show  the  conspiracy  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  persecution  of  my 
firm. 

5933.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  wish  to  give  evidence  before  the  Cora- 
njittee  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  ? 

Of  a  conspiracy. 

5934.  That  is  not  the  particular  point  which  was  before  the  Committee  when 
we  cleared  the  room  ? 

One  comes  out  of  the  other.  As  you  see,  at  No.  5797?  I  make  use  of  this 
language  :  "  I  say  conspiracy,  for  I  am  able  to  prove  and  adduce  letters  \\  ritten 
by  Mr.  Arnold  White's  .'-olicitors,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  to  different  tradespeople, 
asking  them  to  give  evidence  against  my  firm,  and  waiting  upon  different  trades- 
people, and  trying  to  get  them  to  state  things  which  they  were  unable  to  do. 
1  can  also  prove  that  impoitant  evidence  has  been  withheld,  which,  considering 
the  public  utility  that  this  inquiry  is  intended  to  ^-erve,  and  considering  the 
claitns  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  makes  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  as  to 
being  a  philanthropist,  as  to  having  no  jicrsonal  spite,  and  only  wanting  to  elicit 
the  truth,  shows  most  distinctly  the  conspiracy  which  exists  ; ''  and  it  is  upon 
that,  and  for  that  purpose,  that  I  »ani  to  deal  by-and-bye  with  those  remarks  of 
Mr.  Deintje's. 

593.').  A  short  time  ago  I  think  I  asked  you  whether  you  h;id  disposed  of  t!ie 
facts  stated  in  evidence,  and  I  think  you  then  told  the  Committee  tl)at  you 
would  go  on  with  the  facts,  and  I  said  on  behalf  of  the  Committee-  that  if  you 
wished  to  bring  evidence  about  conspiracy,  the  Committee  would  then  consider 
the  case  ;  have  you  disposed  of  the  facts  ? 

I  have  disposed  of  the  facts,  excepting  that  I  shall  have  to  revert  to  the  facts 
to  bear  upon  this  statement  of  mine  as  regards  conspiracy. 

.5936.  That  is  the  question  you  now  wish  to  go  into  ? 
That  is  the  question  i  now  wish  to  go  into. 

5937.  Are  you  alluding  esp(  cially  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold  White  ?  I 
think  the  other  day  you  made  a  special  mention  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Arnold  While  had  brought  forward  the  evidence  that  affected  your  firm? 

I  have  not  demonstrated  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  tor^aid.  I  dealt 
with  his  statements  made,  and  1  dealt  with  the  witnesses  he  had  brought  forward 
to  prove  his  statements  ;  but  I  have  not  explained  how,  through  his  solicitors, 
he  has  been  getting  evidence  togethc  r,  spending,  as  he  himself  say?,  Imndreds  of 
pounds. 

5938.  Of  course  the  Committee  are  quite  aware  that  great  pains  have  been 
taken,  and  that  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White  on  this  inquiry.  There  is  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  in  w  hich  Mr.  Arnold  White's  solicitors  advertise  for  witnesses 
to  give  information.  The  advertisement  says  :  "  Sir, — As  solicitors  for 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  permit  us  to  state  that 
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he  invites  communications,  through  us,  from  persons  eni^;iged  in  the  cabinet 
trade.  Such  communications  will  be  regarded  as  confidential,  unless  other- 
wise peruiitted,  nnd  in  the  event  of  evidence  being  used  involving 
loss  to  the  person  giving-  it,  a  guarantee  will  be  given  against  any  such  loss-" 
That  is  signed  by  Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkinson.  The  Committee  also  are 
aware,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  Mr.  White  has  expended  considerable  sums  of 
money  on  this  inquiry  ;  Mr.  White  has  mentioned  the  fact  himself  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee.  But  nothing:  whatever  has  been  hrouarht  before  the 
Committee  showing  that  tliere  has  been  any  attempt  to  obtain  untrue  evidence, 
or  to  deal  corruptly  with  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  ;  therefore  unless 
you  intend  to  produce  evidence  in  proof  of  such  practices,  the  Committee  see 
no  reason  for  goinif  into  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  the  evidence  has 
been  brougiit  forward  ? 

I  wish  to  bring  out  this  fact,  that  in  reply  to  that  advertisement  the  soUcitors 
had  starements  made  to  them,  and  that  they  told  those  witnesses  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  that  which  would  be  against  our  firm,  and  that  when  state- 
ments were  made  effecting  others  they  were  left  out  of  those  statements,  and 
that  only  those  that  could  say  anything  against  niy  firm  have  been  bi'ought 
before  your  Lordships. 

5939.  You  do  not,  as  I  understand,  bring  f  u'ward  any  evidence  in  proof  of 
;iny  c>'iTiipt  tampering  with  the  witnesses,  or  inducing  witnesses  to  withhold 
evidence,  or  give  untrue  evidence  ? 

Every  day  information  is  coming  to  me  

5940.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question  ;  you  do  not  bring  forward  any 
evidence  of  such  tampering  with  witnesses  ? 

At  the  present  moment,  no.  I  biing  firward  this  fact  :  that  the  witnesses 
have  not  been  allowed  to  bring  before  your  Lordships  the  statements  that  they 
made  to  the  solicitors. 

5941.  Do  you  mean  that  witnesses  have  been  prevented  from  giving,  or 
induced  to  withhold  giving,  evidence? 

Yes,  to  withhold  giving  the  evidence  that  they  intended,  and  to  give  only 
that  part  of  the  evidence  that  would  damage  our  firm.     That  is  serious. 

51^42.  As  I  understand,  you  are  prepared  to  prove  that  witnesses  have  been 
prevented  from  giving  evidence  r 

Yes,  that  their  statements  have  been  altered,  cut  down,  remarks  upon  other 
firij)S  lieing  struck  out  

5943.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  a  different  thing.  I  ask  whether  you 
can  give  evidence  to  show  that  witnesses  have  been  prevented  from  giving 
evidence  r 

Allow  me  to  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  when  you  use  the  word  "prevented," 
I  should  ask  you  to  say  in  what  way  you  mean  prevention.  When  they  have 
made  a  statement,  and  it  has  been  taken  doAvn  in  shorthand,  and  the  statement 
has  heen  sent  to  them,  the  remarks  on  it  which  they  made,  leaving  in  only  those 
remarks  which  would  be  damaging  to  ourselves,  that  is  being  "  prevented,"  1 
think. 

The  Committee-room  is  cleared. 
On  the  re-admission  of  the  public. 

5944.  Chairman^  The  Committee  have  decided  not  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  manner  in  w  hich  evidence  has  been  prepared,  unless  it  involves  charges 
of  corruption  or  intimidation.  As  1  understand  you,  you  have  finished  dealing 
with  the  matters  of  fact ;  the  facts  which  are  brought  against  your  house  in 
evidence  ? 

Yes,  I  have. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Veneris,  29°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFOiiD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  EOTHSCHILD. 
Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


^Ir.  FREDERICK  BAKER  KIRBY,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

•5945.  Chairman.']  Are  vou  a  Bank  Manager? 
Yes". 

5946.  Of  what  bank  r 

The  City  Bank,  Tottenham  Court-road. 

5947.  Tiie  branch  in  Tottenham  Court- road  ? 
Yes,  the  branch. 

594^.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  read  before  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Maple  in  answer  to  Question  5819;  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Maple  and  Company,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Gentlemen,  —In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry respecting  our  method  of  dealing  with  cheques  drawn  by  your  firm  and 
received  in  payment  by  various  customers,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  has 
alw.iys  been  our  practice  to  treat  them  as  equivalent  to  cash."  Were  you  the 
writer  of  that  letter  ? 

Yes. 

5949.  And  that  statement  is  correct  ? 
Quite  correct. 

.'5950.  Does  that  refer  to  open  cheques  or  to  crossed  cheques  ? 
Crossed  cheques. 

5951.  How  long  have  you  heen  the  manager  of  this  City  branch  ? 
About  16  years  I  have  been  manager. 

[       59.52.  I  mean  of  this  particular  branch,  how  long  ? 
I        16  years. 

5953.  A.nd  has  it  been  your  custom  during  the  whole  of  that  time  to  treat 
crossed  cheques  as  cash  : 

Always  to  treat  them  as  absolute  cash.    However  weak  our  own  customer 
might  be,  if  he  paid  in  a  cheque  of  Messrs.  Maple's,  we  always  wsed  to  treat 
|!    it  as  absolute  cash  and  pay  away  against  it. 
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5954.  That  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  a  banking  account  with 
you? 
Yes. 

59.55.  In  the  case  of  a  man  not  having  a  banking  account  with  you,  you 
would  not  cash  one  of  these  crossed  cheques  for  him  ? 

Certainly  not,  unless  he  were  introduced  by  a  customer;  and  if  the  customer 
put  ou  the  back  of  the  cheque,  "Please  exchange,"  we  should  then  do  it. 

5956.  Have  you  many  of  these  crossed  cheques  presented  for  payment? 
On  Saturday  a  very  large  number  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  by  differeut  customers. 

5957.  And  this  system  of  paying  crossed  cheques  over  the  counter  is  a  special 
arrangement  made  between  you  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Maple  and  Company? 

I  do  not  know  about  it  being  a  special  arrangement,  but  we  treated  the 
cheques,  because  of  the  standing  of  Messrs.  Maple,  as  cash,  more  on  their  own 
account. 

5958.  Did  you  find  this  system  in  vogue  when  you  became  manager  of  this 
branch  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

5959.  It  did  not  originate  with  you  ? 

No.  I  was  sub-manager  from  about  1867,  <ind  then  we  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  treating  Messrs.  Maple's  cheques  as  cash. 

5960.  Then  you  could  not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  you  before,  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  special  arrangement? 

Not  within  my  knowledge  ;  there  was  no  special  arrangement  within  my 
knowledge. 

5961.  And  you  would  treat  these  crossed  cheques  in  every  way  the  same  as 
open  cheques  toi'  your  customers  ? 

We  treated  them  as  bank  notes. 

5962.  And  you  treat  them  so  still  ?  * 
Yes     However  weak  our  customer  might  be,  if  he  brought  in  a  cheque  and 

paid  it  into  his  account,  which  was  drawn  by  Messrs.  Maple  and  Company,  and 
his  ow^n  cheque  was  presented  at  the  same  time,  or  during  the  business  hours  of 
the  day,  we  should  treat  as  absolute  cash  the  cheque  that  we  had  received  and 
pay  against  it. 

5963.  1  suppose  if  the  customer's  account  was  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of 
the  cheque  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  money  on  it? 

If  the  customer  were  overdrawn  we  should,  of  course,  set  the  cheque  against 
the  overdraft. 

5964.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Miller,  a  witness  in  this  case? 
1  cannot  say.    I  daresay  if  I  saw  him  I  might  recollect  him. 

5965.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  his  having  presented  cheques  at  your 
bank  for  cashing  ? 

He  would  present  them  in  the  ordinary  course. 

5966.  I  ask  you  whether  you  recollect  the  fact  of  the  witness  having  pre- 
sented the  cheques  at  your  bank  ? 

It  would  not  come  under  my  observation. 

5967.  You  do  not  recollect  it? 
Because  it  was  a  regular  thing. 

5968.  So  many  cases  of  it  would  occur,  you  mean  ? 
So  many  cases ;  it  was  an  understood  thing. 

5969.  Do  you  recollect  the  years  in  which  'sir.  Miller  was  accustomed  to 
present  cheques  to  you? 

He  never  presented  them  to  me. 

5970.  At 
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5970.  At  your  bank? 

The  cheque  was  paid  in  to  his  credit  and  he  drew  against  it. 

5Q71.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  Mr.  Miller  did  bring  cheques  to  your 
bank  ;ind  draw  ao;ainst  then)  ? 

1  recollect  that  he  had  an  account  with  us  for  a  certain  number  of  yeiirs,  and 
paid  in  and  drew  out. 

5972.  And  what  were  those  years  ? 

He  hist  opened  the  account  on  the  3rd  of  March  1881  under  the  name  of 
Miller  and  Wicks.  We  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Wicks;  the  account  was  entirely 
nnder  the  control  of  Miller.  That  account  was  closed  on  the  12th  September 
1881,  and  transferred  to  Miller  and  Company. 

I     5^)7 S  And  when  did  that  clnse  ? 
;    That  closed  on  the  11th  November  1884,  by  request. 

• 

"     ,5074.  By  request  of  Miller,  do  you  mean  r 
By  request  of  the  bank. 

5975.  Miller's  account  was  closed  by  whose  request  ? 
By  our  request. 

5676.  You  requested  him  to  close  his  account  ? 
Yes. 

5977.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  that  you  mentioned  you  cm  state 
I  positively  that  if  .Mr.  Miller  presented  any  cheque  of*  Messrs.  Maple  and  Com- 
pany's at  your  bank,  and  drew  another  cheque  against  it,  that  cheque  was  paid 
immediately  in  rash  ? 

It  would  be  paid,  most  decidedly. 

5978.  Without  any  deduction  whatever? 

ISo  deduction  whatever.  It  is  just  possible  that  one  thing  might  occur  ;  but 
of  course  my  memory  will  not  serve  me  :  it  is  just  possible  that  if  a  new  cashier 
were  at  the  desk,  he  niij2,ht  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Will  you  pay  against  Maple's 
cheque  foi'  Miller  -  "  but  au  old  cashier,  knowing  the  system,  would  raise  no 
question  whatever, 

5979.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  slate  positively  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  in  the  case  of  everv  cheque  duly  presented  by  Mr.  Miller  against 
which  he  drew  a  cheque,  that  cheque  drawn  against  it  was  paid  in  cash  with  out 
anv  deduction  whatever  ? 

Yes. 

5980.  You  are  certain  of  that  ? 
Yes,  I  am  |)Ositive. 

59S1.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Did  you  ever  refuse  'o  caslj  Miller's  cheques  ? 
Wht'u  there  were  no  funds,  certaitily  we  did. 

J9S2.  You  have  refused  to  cash  cheques  drawn  by  Miller? 
Hi'peatedly,  when  there  wei-e  no  funds. 

5083.  Just  look  at  this  cheque  {handing  a  cheque  to  the  Witness).  That  cheque 
[is  dated  the  4tli  ofNovemher  1882,  is  it  not? 
Yes. 

59H4.  That  was  during  t!ie  time  that  Miller  had  an  account  open  in  his  ov/n 
name,  between  1881  and  1884.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  the 
1th  of  November  was  ?  * 

I  don*  t. 

5985.  If  it  were  paid  in  on  the  Saturday  would  it  hear  the  d^te-stamp  of 
^he  Saturday  or  of  the  .Monday  following? 
Thoie  is  no  date  ;  we  only  stamp  them ;  not  with  the  date. 

.5986.  What  is  that  perforation  {pointing  to  a  perforation  in  the  cheque)  ? 
Either  by  Maple  and  Company  or  by  the  Union  Bank. 
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5987.  Is  it  not  done  by  the  Union  Bank  ? 

The  Union  Bauk,  tlie  6th  of  the  1 1th  ;  that  would  be  paid  on  the  6th  No- 
vember. 

5988.  That  would  be  two  days  after  the  cheque  was  drawn  ? 
Yes. 

5989.  Assuming  that  the  4th  was  a  Saturday,  would  not  that  show  that  the 
cheque  was  drawn  on  th(  4th  and  presented  bv  you  on  the  6th  ? 

Yes. 

5990.  Have  you  nothing  on  it  to  show  on  what  day  it  was  handed  in  to  your 
bank  r 

Nothing'  whatever. 

5991.  At  any  rate  you  received  that  cheque  in  time  to  clear  it  on  the 
Monday  ? 

If  paid  in  on  the  Saturday  it  would  be  sure  to  be  presented  on  the  following 
Monday. 

5992.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  If  it  were  paid  in  on  the  Monday,  when  would  it 
be  presented  ? 

it  would  depend  on  the  time;  if  before  tliree  o'clock,  it  would  be  presented 
at  the  Union  Bank  in  Kegent-street,  on  the  Tuesday. 

.',993.  It  would  not  be  piesented  in  Regent-stret  t  on  the  same  day  as  it  was 
presented  in  Tottenham  Court-road? 

No;  we  never  made  a  special  presentation  of  Maple's  cheques. 

5994.  Karl  of  Onslow.]  Wluit  time  does  your  bank  close  on  Saturday  ? 
Two  o'clock  now. 

.5095.  What  time  did  it  close  in  1882  ? 
Three  o'clock. 

5906.  And  can  you,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge,  say  ;it  what  hour 
Messrs.  Maple  and  Company  closed  their  premises  ? 
No,  I  cannot. 

5997.  But  you  never  closed  before  three  o'clock  in  1882? 
Not  before  three. 

5998.  Would  any  cheque  of  Messrs.  Maple,  paid  into  your  bank  between  two 
and  three  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  have  been  treated  by  you  as  cash? 

Certainly. 

5999.  Did  Messrs.  Maple  use  any  special  stamp  upon  cheques  that  were  paid 
in  to  yonr  bank  ? 

No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

6000.  And  there  was  no  stamp  upon  it,  "Please  pay  at  counter,"  or  "Pay- 
able at  counter { 

No. 

6001.  You  have  never  had  any  complaint  from  Miller  of  not  crediting  him 
with  the  amount  at  once,  and  allowing  him  to  draw  against  Messrs.  Maple's 
cheques  ? 

No,  we  have  had  no  complaint  from  him,  not  the  slighte.st ;  the  complaint 
was  on  the  other  side. 

6002.  Earl  oi  Derbi/.]  Will  you  explain  that  answer,  please;  "  the  complaint 
was  on  the  other  side  "  ? 

Because  he  was  so  exceedingly  troublesome  to  us. 

6003.  Lord  Sandhurst. ^  What  does  "  troublesome  "  mean  ? 
Troublesome  to  a  banker  means,  drawing  upon  him  when  there  are  no 

funds ;  he  would  have  to  look  every  time. 

6004.  Lord  Rolhschild.]  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  often  cash 
crossed  cheques  at  your  counter  ? 

No 
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No  ;  we  treat  these  crossed  cheques  that,  are  paid  into  a  customer's  account 
as  cash  ;  only  those  paid  into  a  customer's  a'.-count. 

6005.  But  yon  do  not  cash  crossed  cheques  across  the  counter  for  those  that 
are  not  customers  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

6006.  E;irl  Aberdeen.']  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  cash  cheques 
which  would  have  written  on  them  "  please  exchange  for  Messrs.  Maple  "  ? 

We  have  an  account  called  an  exchange  account,  and  we  hand  the  money 
over  to  the  person  who  wants  the  exchange,  and  the  exchange  account  is 
debited  with  the  item  ;  it  does  not  go  to  the  debit  of  the  customer  asking  for 
the  exchange. 

6007.  Does  that  apply  only  to  the  case  of  customers  ? 

We  never  make  an  exchange  excepting  for  a  customer,  or  anyone  who  is 
personally  known  to  ourselves. 

6008.  "What  is  the  object  of  Messrs.  Maple  writing  on  the  cheque  "  please 
exchange  "  if  that  is  your  practice  ? 

But  they  would  not  do  that. 

6009.  I  thought  you  said  the  cheque  would  be  presented  with  the  words 
"  please  exchange  "  ? 

A  man  would  takf  a  cheque  of  Maple  &  Co.,  and  if  he  had  no  banking 
account  lie  would  go  to  a  friend  of  his  who  had  one  with  us  ;  this  friend  of  his 
would  write  on  the  back  "please  exchange,"  and  that  makes  the  man  re- 
sponsible. 

6010.  You  were  not  referring  to  Messrs.  Maple  writing  "  please  exch:inge"? 
No. 

6011.  Lord  MonksivelL]  You  say  that  you  would  put  the  crossed  ciieque 
brought  by  Miller  against  his  overdraft  if  he  had  overdrawn  ;  that  is  to  say  if 
he  pavs  a  cheque  over  the  counter  you  do  not  give  him  the  money  for  it  unless 
he  has  funds  ? 

He  pays  the  crossed  cheque  into  his  account. 

6012.  And  draws  against  it? 
Yes. 

6013.  Suppose  he  lias  overdrawn  his  account,  he  could  not  get  the  money; 
it  is  not  like  a  bank  note  in  that  case  ? 

It  would  be  like  a  hank  note  to  the  extent  that  it  was  over  and  above  what 
the  overdraft  was. 

6014.  If  Messrs.  Maple  give  him  money,  he  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  it  is  there ;  but  if  he  brings  the  cheque  to  you  and  has  overdrawn  his 
account  he  would  not  get  the  money  for  it? 

Yes  ;  but  his  account  never  was  overdrawn  ? 

6015.  I  thought  you  said  it  constantly  was? 

No ;  we  never  permitted  him  to  overdraw.  I  said  he  was  troublesome 
because  he  drew  upon  us  when  he  had  no  funds ;  but  we  never  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  City  Bank  money  was  like. 

6016  Chairman.^  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  bankers  to  cash  crossed  cheques 
in  this  way  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  cashing  crossed  cheques,  because  it  is  paid 
in  to  a  man's  account,  and  the  question  then  remains  with  the  banker  whether 
he  should  treat  it  as  a  good  solid  document  or  whether  he  should  not  pay 
against  it  until  it  is  actually  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  receiving  banker. 

6017.  Is  it  customary  with  you  to  treat  crossed  cheques  as  you  treat  those  of 
Messrs.  Maple  ? 

When  ever  we  have  a  solid  customer  it  is  usual  to  pay  against  uncleared 
cheques  ;  but  where  the  customer  is  a  weak  one,  it  is  reserved  for  the  judgment 
of  the  management  whether  a  cheque  should  be  paid  against  or  not. 

(50.)  4  H  2  6018.  Are 
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6018.  Are  you  aware  whether  this  arrangement  wherehy  crossed  cheques  are 
so  treated  by  you  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  manufacturiiig 
for  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.? 

Oh,  no. 

6019.  It  was  not  made  for  their  s])ecial  convenience? 
Certainly  not. 

6020.  It  would  be  no  convenience  to  tliem  if  tliey  did  not  keep  a  banking 
account  with  you  ? 

No;  it  is  the  usual  practice,  I  think,  with  bankers  with  a  fair  customer  to 
give  him  the  opportunity. 

6021.  If  these  manufacturers  receiving  payments  in  crf)sscd  cheques  from 
Messrs.  Maple  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  cashing  them  that 
you  adopt,  they  would  have  to  open  an  account  with  your  bank  ? 

Not  necessarily.  I  think  any  bank  wduld  cash  Messrs.  Maple's  cheques  if 
they  were  presented  for  payment  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  by  a  conti  a  account, 
debit  and  credit. 

6022.  You  do  not  think  it  is  peculiar  to  you  ? 

No,  certainly  not.  We  did  not  think  of  our  customers  in  the  matter ;  we 
thought  of  Messrs.  Maple. 

6023.  And  in  the  case  of  a  customer's  account  being  over-drawn,  or  in  the 
case  of  his  not  having  any  credit  to  his  account,  you  would  naturally,  as  you 
say,  credit  the  value  of  the  cheques  first  to  his  account  before  allowing  him  to 
draw  upon  it? 

If  he  were  a  fairly  respectable  man,  and  if  he  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  cheque,  we  should  let  him  have  it  without  any  reference  to  the 
overdraw. 

» 

6024.  Lord  Thring.'\  "You  are  quite  positive  that  Mr.  Miller  was  never 
allowed  to  overdraw  his  account  during  that  period  ? 

Never  to  my  knowledge. 

6025.  Therefore,  you  are  equally  positive  that  whenever  Mr.  Miller  paid  in 
his  cheques,  they  were  virtually  paid  in  cash  ? 

Treated  as  cash. 

6(126.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  question  and  answer  in 
Mr.  Miller's  evidence  at  No.  2451  with  reference  to  paying-  between  1  and 
2  o'clock  on  Saturday:  "  Is  that  with  the  idea  that  you  could  get  to  a  bank  by 
2  o'clock?  {A.)  1 1  would  be  no  good;  the  cheques  are  printed  crossed,  and 
the  bank  would  not  pay  you  the  cash."'  Such  a  statement  with  regard  to  your 
bank  would  be  untrue  r 

It  could  not  be  made  with  regard  to  ns ;  it  must  have  been  made  witii 
regard  to  the  Union,  who  would  not  pay  a  crossed  cheque. 

6027.  But  with  regard  to  your  bank,  such  a  statement  would  be  untrue  .' 
Yes. 

6028.  Earl  oi  Derly^  How  far  is  your  bank  from  Messrs.  Maple's  premises? 
About  two  minutes'  walk. 

6029.  Lord  Clinton.]  Then  these  cheques  of  Mr.  Miller's  might  have  been 
taken  to  the  Union  Bank,  tlie  head  office,  might  they  ? 

Unless  taken  by  somebody  who  had  an  account  at  the  bank,  a  crossed  cheque 
would  not  be  paid ;  it  must  be  an  open  cheque.  The  Union  Bank  would  not 
pay  their  own  customers'  cheques  in  that  way. 

6030.  Mr.  Miller  might  have  been  referring  to  the  Union  Bank  in  the  answer 
he  gave  ? 

It  is  just  possible. 

6031.  The  Union  Bank  has  an  office  in  Regent-street? 
Yes. 

6032.  Earl 
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6032.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Whether  it  was  a  Union  Bank  cheque  or  a  cheque 
on  any  bank  in  London,  signed  by  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  you  would  credit  it 
at  once  to  your  customer's  account,  and  allow  him  to  draw  upon  it  ? 

Yes,  open  or  crossed. 

6033.  Earl  of  Abe?'deen.]  Would  the  statement  that  a  crossed  cheque  would 
not  be  cashed  be  true,  presumably,  of  any  bank,  except  yours,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ? 

I  think  all  banks  would  do  the  same  as  we  ;  they  would  cash  the  cheques  in 
the  uay  that  we  do,  paying  it  to  the  man's  credit  and  letting  him  draw 
against  it. 

6054.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  with  no  account  at  the  bank  ? 

Then  he  would  have  to  get  a  customer  to  put  his  name  against  the  account. 

6035.  Lord  Rothschild.]  It  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Miller  could  not  get  a  crossed 
cheque  cashed  at  the  Union  Bank  .- 
Not  a  crossed  ciieque. 

6o3r).  Therefore  he  was  bound  to  pay  it  in  to  his  own  bank  r 
Yes. 

6037.  Therefore,  if  presented  at  that  bank,  and  he  had  overdrawn  his  account, 
the  amount  of  the  overdraw  would  he  deducted  from  it  ? 

Yes. 

6038.  Lord  MonkswelL]  Can  you  bring  your  bonks  to  show  whether  Miller 
was  ever  allowed  to  overdraw  or  not ;  can  you  fintl  that  out? 

We  have  a  daily  record  which  proves  whenever  an  account  is  on  the  wrong 
side;  I  will  look  it  up.  It  has  never  been  oveidrawn  in  Miller's  case  within 
my  knowledge  ;  if  it  ever  was  overdrawn,  it  was  quite  by  accident. 

6039.  ^-ord  Sa?idhurst.^  You  say  that  you  do  not  ciish  crossed  cheques  for  a 
man  who  has  not  got  an  account  with  you  ;  therefore  for  people  to  have  their 
crossed  cheques  cashed,  they  must  necessary  deal  with  your  bank  ? 

Not  if  they  get  a  customer  of  our  own  to  a^k  us  to  exchange  the  cheque. 

6040.  Therefore,  unless  he  got  some  friendly  customer  to  do  that  for  him, 
the  crossed  cheque  is  not  as  good  as  cash  to  the  woikman  ;  he  must  go  to  the 
pubhc-house  or  somewhere  else  to  get  it  cashed  ? 

If  the  man  has  not  either  friends  who  are  customers  at  the  hank,  or  a  banking 
account  of  his  own,  he  would  have  a  document,  a  little  bit  troublesome  to  him. 
With  Mich  a  cheque  as  Maple's,  such  a  difficulty  as  that  would  never  arise  ;  any 
one  of  cur  publicans  in  the  neighbourhood  would  put  their  name  on  the  back. 

6041.  Chairman.^  1  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  something  that  Mr. 
Maple  said  in  evidence  the  other  day,  in  answt-r  to  Question  5833.  In  his 
answer,  Mr.  Maple,  speaking  of  these  cheques,  says,  "  But  ihe  usual  way  with  a 
cross  cheque  it*  that  it  has  to  go  to  the  Clearing  House,  as  your  Lordship  will 
know,  to  be  cleared,  and  after  the  bank  gets  the  money  for  it,  then  it  is  jjassed 
to  the  credit  of  the  customer."  Then  Mr.  Maple  is  asked,  But  you  had  a 
special  arrangement,  I  understand  you,  with  the  bank  that  that  should  not  be 
done  ? "  And  his  answer  is  :  "I  had  a  special  arrangement  with  the  bank  that 
they  should  treat  our  cheques  like  a  bank  note."  Then  Mr.  Maple  is  asked, 
"  In  order  to  meet  a  possible  difficulty?  "  And  he  replies  :  "  In  order  to  meet 
a  possible  difficulty."  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  no  special 
arrangement  made,  and  that  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Maple's  would  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  at  any  bank  ? 

Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  bank.  There  was  no  special 
arrangement  with  us. 

6042.  That  might  have  been  made  before  you  became  manager  of  the  bank  ? 
Yes,  it  might  have  been  made. 

6043.  Lord  Thring.']  You  do  not  believe  it  was  ? 

1  do  not  say  about  that ;  I  cannot  speak  for  another  man. 

(50.)  4  H  3  6044.  Chairmani\ 
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6044.  Chairman.^  But  you  think  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  any 
special  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Till  y  are  thought  so  much  of  in  Ti  ttenham  Court-road  that  we  never  rai^e 
a  question. 

6045.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Wei-e  you  the  manager  of  the  City  Bank  when  they 
first  oj'ened  a  branch  in  Tottenham  Court-road? 

1  was  sub-manager  about  12  months  after  it  was  opened. 

6046.  Then  any  arrangement  made  at  tne  time  that  the  branch  was  opened 
might  have  been  made  without  your  knowledge  ? 

It  would  have  come  under  my  knowledge  as  sub-manager  after  the  time  I  was 
ap{)ointed.  there,  but  not  any  previous  arrangement. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  BLUNDELL  MAPLE  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons), 

is  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

6047.  Chairman.]  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  close  of  your  evidence 
the  other  day,  that  you  had  finished  dealing  with  the  matters  of  fact  } 

Yes. 

6048.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  before,  that  you  were  anxious  to  go  into 
some  other  matters  which  the  Committee  decided  not  then  to  investigate ;  and 
I  ara  afraid  there  may  possibly  be  some  misunderstanding  in  your  mind  on  this 
point,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  tell  you  that  the  Committee  will,  if  they  find  it 
desirable,  satisfy  themselves  at  the  proper  stage  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
evidence  brought  before  them  has  l)een  collected.  I  understand,  now  that  you 
have  finished  with  the  matt(  rs  of  fact,  and  I  shall  propose  to  ask  you  some 
questions- 

1  shall  1)6  very  pleased  to  answer  them. 

6049.  Before  askmg  you  any  questions  on  specific  points  that  have  been  raised, 
I  would  like  to  ask  \  ou  a  few  questions  as  to  the  general  subject  before  the 
Committee  ;  the  alleged  sweating  in  the  cabinet-making  and  upholstery  trades; 
we  have  had  many  various  definitions  of  sweating  before  the  Committee ;  for 
instance,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  us,  Mr.  Parnell,  considers  sweating  to  be 
"  the  taking  out  of  any  undue  profit  fi  om  work  that  would  otherwise  go,  or  that 
could  othcrv;ise  be  applied,  to  the  labour  put  into  that  work  ;"  tiiat,  I  presume, 
means  that  he  considers  that  the  proper  pioportion  is  not  observed  between  the 
remuneraiion  of  labour  and  the  profit  of  the  capitalist;  I  do  not  want  to  go  at 
length  inio  that  subject,  which  is  rather  an  abstruse  one,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  your  opinions  are  upon  that  point.  You  have  had,  I  think  you  said, 
27  years  experience  in  the  business? 

Just  so. 

6050.  The  cubinet-niaking  and  upholstery  trades  have  been  roughly  divided 
before  the  Committee  into  what  I  may  call  three  grades,  that  is  to  say,  what  has 
been  called  l)y  Mr.  Arnold  White  the  First  Class  work,  that  done  by  good  firms 
on  their  own  premises,  by  their  own  workmen ;  the  Second  Class  work,  that 
given  out  by  the  gieat  firms,  dene  by  piece-ma>ters,  many  of  whom  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court-road  and  the  Third  Cla>s  work,  work  of  a 
cheap  kind  made  for  working  men's  homes,  and  which  we  have  been  told  is 
carried  on  piincipally  in  Curtain-road  and  in  Bethnal  Green;  would  you 
consider  that  the  upholstery  and  cabinet-making  trades  can  be  fairly  divided 
into  those  three  classes  of  work  ? 

There  are  quite  as  many  as  three  different  classes ;  in  fact,  cabinet  furniture 
and  uphoLstery  can  be  produced  from  \ey\  high  prices  down  to  excessively  low; 
and  to  draw  a  divisional  line  and  say  that  there  are  only  three  sets,  1  think  is 
within  the  mark  considerably. 

^1051.  But 
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605  I .  But,  of  course,  it  is  rather  u  rough  division  r 

It  is  ;i  peculiar  division  ;  you  might  as  well  say  that  there  were  10.  Furniture 
can  be,  as  1  said  before,  produced  at  all  sorts  of  prices;  it  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  wood  that  is  used  ;  it  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  interior 
of  the  work  is  done  ;  it  depend-  altogether  upon  the  workmanship  before  you 
get  the  article  produced  ;  it  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  mouldings  that  are 
put  into  Ihe  work  or  that  are  lefr  out ;  and  so  on. 

6052.  Are  you  ai  quainted  with  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  Curtain-road 
and  Bi  tiinal  Green  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  lam  myself,  because  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  been 
down  there. 

6053.  Vou  could  not  answer  any  question  connected  with  that  locality? 
Nor  with  that  locality. 

6054.  Then,  as  to  what  has  been  called  the  first-class  work,  that  work  which 
is  done  by  good  firms  on  their  own  premises  and  by  their  own  workmen;  you 
can  speak  of  that  part  of  the  work  ? 

I  am  aware  of  the  first-<  lass  work  that  is  done  by  firms  who  are  retailers  at 
the  >ame  time  that  they  are  manufacturers  ;  but  there  is  equally  good  work 
produced  by  firms  who  are  not  retailers,  who  produce  for  the  retailers. 

6055.  Your  own  business  would  come  under  that  category  ? 

In  my  own  business  we  manufacture  and  we  buy,  and  also  we  have  factories 
thar  work  exclusively  for  us, 

60.56.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  what  Mi  .  Deintje  said  at  Question  4615; 
he  says,  speaking  of  your  firm  at  the  end  of  that  answer,  "  Maple's  did  not  copy 
because  then  they  did  not  make  cabinet  work;  they  have  only  made  chair 
frames  and  upholstery  ;  they  have  never  clashed  wirh  ine  in  the  high  class 
cabinet  or  dining-rooms."    I  do  not  know  what  tiiat  means  ? 

Mr.  Deintje  does  not  produce  dining-room  furniture;  his  has  been  cabinets 
which  were  of  a  superior  nature  ami  sold  by  most  of  the  best  West  End  firms, 
as  also  by  ourselves. 

6057.  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  you,  Maple  and  Company,  did  not 
clash  with  him  in  the  high  class  work  ;  does  that  mean  that  Maple  and  Com- 
pany do  not  manufacture  the  high  class  work? 

iNo,  1  do  not  think  he  means  that ;  simply  not  his  particular  work. 

6058.  Would  you  say  in  your  experience  that  of  late  years  any  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  relative  proportions  of  wages  and  the  other  factories  in  the 
cost  of  production  r 

?vly  own  opinion  is  that  with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  articles  are 
produced  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be,  because  now  all  the 
planing,  the  sawing,  the  turning,  and  the  mortising,  and  so  on,  is  done  by 
machinery,  removing  thereb\'  a  great  deal  of  work  that  used  to  l>e  done  by  what 
were  then  called  sweatei  s,  under  the  cabinet  makers  in  the  cabinet  trade  ;  and 
a  wardrobe  will  equally  pay  a  workman,  a  cabinet  maker,  to  pat  together  after 
these  things  have  been  prepared  for  him,  for  which  he  would  receive  now 
6  I.  10*.,  as  it  would  have  done  for  him  to  do  the  whole  work  and  get  10  I. 
before.  That  is  to  say  that  it  is  my  belief,  and  om-  pay-sheets  prove  it,  that  the 
working  men  in  the  cabinet  and  upholstery  trades  are  able  to  earn  as  much  per 
week  now  throughout  the  year  as  they  ever  were. 

6059.  Yon  consider  that  the  proportion  that  wages  bear,  to  the  cost  of 
production,  is  the  same  now  as  it  formerly  was  ? 

Quite  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  article.  Everything  is  so 
much  cheaper  than  it  was  in  18/4. 

6060.  The  proportion,  however,  is  the  same,  you  say  ? 
The  proportion  is  the  same. 

6061.  Would  you  consider  also  that  the  relative  proportion  of  profit  to  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  same  now  as  formerly  ? 

(50.)  4  H  4  Our 
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Our  profit,  and  the  profit  of  all  large  retail  houses,  is  considerably  less  per 
cent,  tijan  it  was  some  tew  years  since. 

6062.  But  1n  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  the  production,  t!o  you  mean  ? 
That  is  so,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production.    By  competition  in  trade, 

and  by  reason  of  the  co-operative  stores,  the  net  profit  obtained  by  all  houses 
is  considerably  less  than  it  vised  to  be  ;  in  fact  in  a  large  firm  like  ours,  the 
net  profit,  it  would  perhaps  surprise  you  to  know,  does  not  come  to  more  than 
9  per  cent,  on  the  returns  of  the  business,  and  out  of  that  you  would  have  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  with  which  you  work. 

6063.  You  say  then  that  in  your  opinion  the  profit  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  total  cost  of  production,  but  that  wages  remain  the  same  in  proportion  to 
the  other  items  in  the  cost  of  production?  ■ 

It  is  so. 

6064.  Now,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  that  the 
rate  of  wages  has  diminished.  This  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Baum  at  No.  3159  — 
He  is  asked  :  If  I  understand  you,  you  said  thai  the  workmen  were  paid  much 
less,  and  that  the  customers  paid  as  nearl}^  as  possible  the  same  prices  as 
formeily,  and  you  argued  that  the  jn'ofits  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  masters 
to  a  much  greater  extent  ? "  and  he  says  :  "  Yes."  Do  you  agree  with  that 
witness  that  workmen  are  paid  much  less  than  formerly  ? 

I  agree  with  the  witness  that  workmen  are  paid  less  for  piece  work  th;ni  they 
were ;  but  I  say  that  their  power  ol  earning  wiiges  is  equal  to,  if"  not  greater 
than,  what  it  ever  was  befiu-e.  On  all  our  pay-sheets,  in  every  department,  our 
workpeople  during  the  27  years  that  I  have  been  in  business  iiave  never 
received  a  decreased  wage,  and  during  that  time  have  received  increases ;  and 
to-day  the  men  are  earning  more  money,  or  as  much  money,  per  week  as  they 
ever  earned  before.  As  I  explained  to  the  Committee,  we  do  not  pay  as  much 
for.  say,  the  upholstering  of  a  couch  by  the  piece  as  some  of  the  West  End 
houses  would  pay  lor  that  same  wcjrk ;  but  with  us  the  men  have  permanent 
emplo}  ment,  and  are  able  to  earn  as  much  per  week,  take  the  year  through,  in 
the  constant  employment  that  they  get  with  our  firm  as  they  can  by  woikiiig  at 
these  old  West  End  houses,  the  men  with  them  being,  as  your  witnesses  have 
told  you,  very  often  without  work  foi'  days,  standing  about  waiting  for  a  job. 
In  large  firms  like  ours  we  do  not  wait  for  an  order ;  we  nianulactui e  for  stock; 
and  consequently  workpeople  are  kept,  by  us  permanently  at  work  manufacturing 
lor  stock,  and  even  in  the  slack  time  you  might  see  in  our  factories  hundi  eds  of 
easy  chairs  and  couches,  and  so  on,  which  have  gone  through  cer:ain  stages; 
they  are  stuffed,  waiting  to  be  finished,  and  waiting  for  room  in  the  show-rooms, 
when  they  will  be  finished  and  covered.  That  is  a  great  assistance,  1  contend,  to 
the  woi'king  classses,  because  it  enables  you  to  peimanently  give  to  your 
employes  work  steadily  thioughout  the  year.  If  we  did  not  do  so,  in  our  busy 
times  we  should  require  perhaps  half  as  many  people  again  at  work.  Say,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  busy  time  we  could  do  with  300  men,  in  the  slack  time 
there  would  only  be  ^vork  for  150,  so  that  the  others  would  be  going  about  with 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  by  working  constantly  200  men,  and  taking  their  products 
in  the  slack  times  when  they  are  not  being  sold  from  the  show-rooms,  we  give 
to  those  men  permanent  work,  and  they  arc  able  to  earn,  as  i  say,  as  much 
money  per  week,  averaged  throughout  the  year,  as  men  can  with  the  firms  who 
pay  a  higher  price  for  piece-work,  but  do  not  give  them  such  constant  employ- 
ment, 

6065.  I  see  you  told  us  the  other  day  at  No.  5865,  near  the  bottom  of  page 
586  :  "  It  does  occur,  no  doubt,  in  the  old  West  End  houses  that  a  man  perhaps 
may  get  by  piece-work,  as  the  witnesses  who  come  will  tell  you,  as  much 
perhaps  as  2  I.  for  stuffing  a  couch,  for  stuffing  which  same  couch  he  will  not 
get  more  from  us  than  30  s. ;  but  then  they  get  continued  employment  at  that 
30  s.  from  us,  Avhereas  in  the  other  case  they  are  standing  about  and  waiting  for 
a  job  at  2  I,  "  ? 

That  is  it. 

6066.  That  is  to  say,  you  admit  that  in  some  cases  they  do  not  earn  as  much 

for 
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for  the  job  in  your  firm  as  in  some  other  Hrms ;  but  you  maintain  that  that  is 
move  than  made  up  to  them  by  the  fact  that  they  are  continuously  employed 
l)y  your  firm  ? 

Yes.  The  evidence  of  this  man  Brown,  who  gave  evidence  against  us,  is  very 
much  on  the  same  lines ;  and  Mr.  Howard  informs  me  that  Brown's  wages  last 
year  averaged  50  5.  i)er  week,  though  some  weeks  he  would  be  earning  3  /.  10*. 
or  more  ;  other  weeks  he  would  be  earning  only  30*. ;  in  fact,  he  kindly  showed 
my  friend  the  pay  sheets. 

6067.  I  suppose  you  do  not.  mean  the  Committee  to  infer  that  what  you  have 
called  the  old  West  End  houses  do  not  give  constant  employment  ? 

You  see  by  the  other  witnesses'  evidence  that  they  do  not  give,  and  that  they 
cannot  give,  constant  employment.  They  do  not  give  constant  employment, 
and  cannot,  because  they  do  not  manufacture  for  stock. 

()o6S.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  men,  though  they  can  earn  the  same  amount  of  wage  as  formerly, 
have  to  give  more  labour  in  exchange  for  it ;  to  work  harder,  in  short  ? 

They  work  with  greater  expedition,  but  they  work  considerably  less  hours 
than  they  did. 

6069.  Do  they  work  less  hours  on  account  of  their  closing  earher  on 
Saturdays  ? 

On  account  of  their  closing  earlier  on  Saturdays.  Our  workshops,  as  1  told 
this  Committee,  commence  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  close  every  night  at 
7  o'clock,  and  at  2  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  They  only  work  53^  hours  in  the 
week.  When  1  Hrst  commenced  business  1  liave  worked  myself  till  10  o'clock 
every  night  for  the  first  four  or  five  years  that  I  wa.s  in  business,  and  12  o'clock 
at  night  on  Saturdays. 

6070.  Would  you  agree  generally,  or  disagree,  with  the  proposition  that  a 
larger  amount  of  work  has  to  be  given  in  exchange  now  for  the  same  amount  of 
wages  as  compared  with  10  or  15  years  ago  ? 

Yes,  there  is  more  produced  decidedly  for  the  price. 

60;  1.  That  more  work  is  recpiired.  I  am  not  speaking  of  machinery,  and  so 
on  ;  1  mean  wherher  absolutely  more  work  is  required  ? 

More  work  is  done  ;  but  then  against  that,  there  are  greater  conveniences, 
and  greater  assistance  is  given  lor  the  production  of  that  work,  the  result  being 
tijat  the  workman  earns  as  much  per  week  as  ever  he  did,  and  works  less  hours. 

6072.  I  take  it  as  your  opinion  then,  that  the  workman  earns  as  much  per 
week  as  he  did  formerly,  and  does  not  work  so  many  hours,  but  works  harder  ? 

He  is  more  expeditious  and  better  taught ;  and  as  regards  the  uphclsterv 
trade,  to  which  we  are  particularly  referring  now,  a  man  by  being  brought  up 
as  a  stuffer  learns  to  do  his  work  much  better,  much  more  expeditiously,  than 
if  he  only  had  a  smattering,  so  to  speak,  of  stuffing,  a  smattering  of  mattress- 
making,  loose  case  cutting,  and  covering,  and  so  on.  Years  ago  the  old 
upholsterers  were,  so  to  speak,  Jacks- of-all-trades,  not  masters  of  any.  The 
upholstery  is  better  done  now  than  it  ever  was ;  the  mattress-making  is  better 
done. 

6073.  You  are  wandering  a  little  from  my  point.  What  1  want  to  get  from 
you  is  your  opinion  on  the  point  as  to  whether  more  work  is  given  in  exchange 
for  the  same  amount  of  wages  ;  or  (if  you  like  to  [)ut  it  in  the  other  way), 
whether  for  the  same  work  that  a  man  gave  10  years  ago  he  would  now  obtain 
less  wages  than  he  obtained  10  years  ago? 

Yes,  through  being,  as  I  say,  better  able  to  do  it,  having  greater  aptitude  and 
greater  experience. 

6074.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  man's  labour,  owing  to  better  appliances, 
enables  more  work  to  be  done  than  formerly  ? 

And  better  tuition  enables  more  work  to  be  done. 


6075.  That  is  not  my  question.    You  do  say  then,  I  presume,  that  more 
(50.)  4 1  absolute 
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absolute  work  of  muscle  and  brain  is  expended  now  to  obtain  the  same  wage 
than  was  expended  10  years  ago  ? 

Yes  ;  but  I  say  the  brain  is  better  educated  and  better  able  to  do  it. 

6076.  Is  nor  that  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  been 
reduced  ? 

If  your  Lordship  would  like  to  infer  this;  that,  if  the  man  had  his  present 
capabilities  and  knowledge  and  was  working  at  the  prices  paid  years  ago,  he 
would  l)e  earning  more  money  than  he  is  now,  I  say  that  that  is  the  case.  I 
think  that  meets  your  question. 

6077.  That  is,  as  I  say,  tantamount  to  a  reduction  more  or  less  in  the  wages? 
Yes,  that  is  so,  in  that  way. 

6078.  If  the  processes  that  brought  tliat  about  continue,  is  it  not  likely,  in 
your  opinion,  to  lead  to  a  real  reduction  of  wages.  If  more  work  is  extracted 
for  the  same  amount  of  wages  now,  and  the  processes  that  have  brought  that 
about  continue,  would  they  not  result  in  the  reduction  of  wages  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  they  will  at  present ;  but  the  question  of  demand  and 
supply  and  foreign  competition  must  govern  prices  eventually.  And  as  we  are 
aware,  and  as  your  Lordships'  Committee  must  be  aware,  the  \vhole  standard  of 
the  value  of  the  coin  has  altered  considerably  ;  you  can  now  purchase  as  much 
for  6  d.  as  in  18/4  you  purchased  for  8d.;  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
commodities  of  life,  a  workman  with  the  same  wages  earning  uhat  he  used  to 
do  is  better  off  and  gets  more  ])ay.  It  is  the  same  as  the  conversion  of  consols, 
it  has  the  same  application. 

6079.  I  think  you  said  the  other  day  that  one  class  were  suffering,  and  that 
is  those  who  have  no  work  r 

Yes,  those  who  have  no  work. 

6080.  In  your  experience,  do  you  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
to  employed  is  greater  or  less  now  than  formerly  ? 

I  think  that  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  is  increasing  daily. 

6081.  Then  if  that  be  so,  taking  the  whole  trade,  the  wages  fund  distributed 
among  t.hem  is  probably  less  than  it  was  formerly  ? 

No  doubt  that  applies  equally  to  all  trades  ;  I  was  speaking  generally. 

6082.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cabinet  making  and  upholstery  trades  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  1  have  no  authoritative  statement  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
saying  anything  as  to  the  quantity  of  workpeople  in  our  particular  trades  who 
are  unemployed  at  the  present  time  ;  I  am  only  speaking  generally. 

6083.  It  was  in  allusion  to  your  own  trade  that  you  said  that  there  was  a 
grievance  or  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed  ? 

What  I  said  was  this :  that  those  workpeople  who  have  constant  work  and 
get  the  wages  now  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  those  who  are  out  of 
employment  must  be  great  sufferers.  I  think  if  you  read  my  evidence  you  will 
see  that  that  is  what  1  said. 

6084.  What  you  said  on  the  subject  is  in  answer  to  Question  5862  ;  speaking 
about  your  own  trade,  you  say  :  "Your  Lordships  will  understand  that  in  trades 
like  ours,  in  the  cabinet  trade,  and  the  polishing  trade,  and  the  stuffing  trade, 
and  so  on,  they  have  continual  work  you  may  say  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
otiier  "  ;  and  then  you  go  on  to  say  :  "  In  fact,  the  only  class  that  to  me  seem 
to  be  suffeiing  are  those  that  are  not  at  work  "  ? 

That  is  so. 

6085.  I  ask  you  whetiier  in  your  opinion  the  proportion  of  those  not  at  work 
is  larger  now  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

I  think  not  in  the  cabinet  and  upholstery  trades  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
worse  state  of  things  in  them  than  there  was. 

6086.  You  think  there  are  not  more  men  unemployed  now  ? 
In  proportion  to  those  that  are  employed,  do  you  mean. 

6087.  In 
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60S7.  In  proportion  to  the  output  of  the  whole  trade  than  tliere  were  some 
years  ago  ? 

I  should  say  not ;  I  should  say  that  the  cabinet  and  upholstery  trades  are  in 
an  exceptionally  good  state  compared  with  all  other  trades  in  the  country. 

6088.  As  regards  unemployed? 
As  regards  unemployed. 

6oSg.  You  cannot  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  number  that 
are  unemployed  ? 
I  cannot. 

6ogo.  I  suppose  the  cost  of  material  has  considerably  diminished  of  late 
years  ? 
It  has. 

0091.  And  has  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  / 
Enormously. 

6oy2,  We  have  had  evidence  the  other  way,  that  the  price  of  the  finished  article 
has  not  diminished  ? 

You  have  had  that  in  evidence  from  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  fact. 

6093.  In  all  branches  of  the  trade  has  it  diminished  ? 
In  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

6094.  In  what  you  call  tlie  old  West-end  houses  also? 

Everywhere.  Carpets  that  were  5  s.  .3  d.  a  yard  you  can  get  for  ^  s.  Qd. 
You  may  take  every  description  of  curtain  material,  you  may  take  it  to  be  fully 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  very  much  more.  Then  you 
may  deal  in  the  same  way  with  all  descriptions  of  cabinet  goods.  And  that  has 
been  produced  equally  by  the  greater  productive  power  of  machinery  as  intro- 
duced into  everything ;  that  has  assisted  most  enormously  to  the  decrease  in  the 
price,  the  standard  of  everything. 

6095.  Would  you  say,  taking  the  trade  generally,  tiiat  the  profits  to  tlie  large 
firms,  the  capitalists,  have  diminished  ? 

Most  decidedly.  We  have,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  a  threat  deal  of  com- 
petition amongst  all  the  large  houses,  and  we  have  also  the  co-operative  stores, 
who  publish  their  balance-sheets  ;  and  you  can  see  that  they  buy  and  sell 
against  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  buy  and  sell  against  them.  We  must  not 
sell  dearer  than  they,  or  our  business  would  go. 

6096.  I  understand  you  that  your  business  is  very  largely  and  very  rapidly 
extending  ? 

It  is. 

6097.  But  at  the  same  time  that  is  in  spite  of  diminishing  profits  r 

In  spite  of  diminishing  i^rofits.  It  is  the  fact  not  only  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  position,  we  have  to  sell  so  cheap  that  we  attract  the  increased 
trade  of  the  country,  or  a  great  share  of  the  increased  trade  of  the  country,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  these  old-fashioned  houses,  who  do  not  move  along  the  same 
lines,  and  produce  in  tiie  same  way,  and  get  the  things  produced  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do,  have  to  sell  still  dear,  and  consequently  lose  their  custom  and 
their  trade  ;  and  that  trade  goes  into  these  large  houses. 

6098.  Then  1  m;iy  take  it  from  you,  that  in  your  opinion  the  proportion  of 
profits  to  the  total  cost  of  production  is  less  than  formerly  ? 

It  is.  I  think  the  revenue  officers  would  tell  you  that,  that  on  the  returns 
of  iiusinesses,  all  the  old  businesses  are  paying  considerably  less  income  tax  in 
amount. 

^1099.  And  also  I  may  take  it  from  you  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  relative 
proportion  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  production  remains  about  tlie  same  ? 
Remains  about  the  same,  both  having  decreased. 

6 loo.  But  that  more  labour  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  same  amount  of 
wage  than  formerly  ? 

Quite  so  ;  that  applies  equally  to  all  of  us. 

(50.)  4  I  2  6 101.  That 
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fiioi.  That  the  cost  of  material  has  considc-vably  diminished,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  finished  article  has  considerably  diminished  ? 
Enormously. 

6102.  Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  trade  r 

Of"  commerce,  and  of  our  trades  ;  and  I  may  say  that  considering  that  we  go 
into  a  house  which  is  just  left  by  the  builders,  and  furnish  it  throughout,  that 
embraces  nearly  all  trades. 

6103.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  what  proportion  the  profit 
made  by  a  large  firm,  say  by  your  own  firm,  would  bear  to  the  wage  obtained 
by  the  workman  ? 

How  would  you  mean,  my  Lord? 

6104.  I  mean  what  proportion  the  profit  is  to  wages;  the  proportion  they 
would  relatively  bear  ? 

That  is  a  very  abstruse  calculation.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  explained  to 
your  Lord^-hi[)S  just  now,  the  profit  that  comes  to  us  would  be  about  nine  per 
cent,  on  the  returns.  Now  the  returns  may  be  taken  to  embrace,  I  should  say, 
right  from  the  raw  material  one-half  labour,  and  one-half  raw  material ;  but 
then  there  are  so  many  ditferent  stages  in  the  production  of  the  article  that 
are  not  within  the  cabinet  maker's  [irovince  ;  for  instance,  the  timber  is  grown 
abroad;  it  has  to  be  sawn  tlure,  it  has  to  lie  shipped  over  here,  it  has  to 
be  seasoned  in  timber  yards  and  dried,  and  then  it  has  to  be  commenced  to  be 
worked  upon;  there  are  so  many  different  stages. 

6105.  You  do  not  think,  in  fact,  that  my  question  could  be  answered? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  give  you  any  solution  to  it ;  it  is  a  conundrum. 

6to6.  Do  you  think  that  the  remuneration  of  laboui-  ought  to  vary  in  pro- 
portion as  the  interest  on  capital  varies? 

I  think  it  is  impossible  by  any  legislation  to  interfere  with  that. 

6107.  I  do  not  mean  by  legislation,  but  I  ask  you  whether  it  ought  to  vary  or 
not ;  do  you  think  it  does. 

I  think  it  does.  I  think  the  natural  healthy  condition  of  the  trade  is  that 
labour  participates  in  the  general  success. 

6108.  That  if  profits  were  large  wages  were  high,  and  if  profits  were  small 
wages  would  be  low  ? 

Wages  would  go  down. 

6109.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  wages  have  not  gone  down 
much,  while  the  profits  have  been  diminishing. 

But,  as  1  explained,  though  earning  the  same  wages  they  are  producing  more 
things  ;  and  indeed  you  proved  that  pro])Osition  yourself. 

6110.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  competition  among  working  men  to 
get  work  than  there  was  formerly  : 

I  think  that  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  would  explain  that  in  all  classes  there 
must  be  more  competition. 

611 1.  You  said  that  there  is  more  competition  among  the  capitalists  ? 

Yes,  and  amongst  the  working  classes.  You  see,  in  the  provinces,  for 
instance,  where  you  have  all  the  agriculturists  having  to  leave  the  land,  the 
agriculturists  leaving  in  large  quantities,  the  farmers  also  are  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  consequently  the  cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers  in  the  country  have 
less  work  in  supplying  the  wants  of  those  farmers  and  of  the  working  classes 
that  were  working  with  the  farmers.  They  therefore  are  attracted,  no  doubt, 
to  these  large  centres  ;  but  the  prices  paid  in  London  for  cabinet  work  and  for 
upholstery  are,  as  your  witnesses  have  told  you,  very  much  higher  than  are  paid 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  workman  in  the 
country  can  produce  so  much  work  for  his  week's  wage  as  the  man  does  here 
in  London.  But  the  man  at  Lancaster,  the  cabinet  maker,  earns  from  30 to 
35  s.  a  week  ;  a  cabinet  maker  here  in  London  would  be  wanting  to  earn  10  s. 
a  week  more,  and  would  get  it. 

61 12.  I  may 
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6112.  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  you  think  that  that  competition  is  more 
severe  than  it  was  formerly  ? 

Decidedly,  the  demand  not  bein«i  so  great,  from  the  depression  that  is  exist- 
ing throughout  the  country,  and  also  from  the  influence  of  foreign  competition. 

6113.  Do  you  think  that  competition  is  caused  partly  by  the  demand  not 
being  so  great  throu^liout  the  countrv? 

I  do. 

61 14.  And  do  you  think  it  is  caused  also  by  foreign  competition? 
Decidedly. 

6115.  Do  you  think  it  is  caused  at  all  by  too  many  men  going  into  the  trade, 
I  mean  more  new  hands  going  into  the  trade  than  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
trade  would  support  r 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  nutura]  that  the  working  class  shall  be 
attracted  to  those  traces  where  the  best  wages  can  be  paid  and  earned,  and  in 
the  cabinet  trade,  as  in  the  upholstery  trade  and  carpet  planning,  the  wages 
earned  are  so  much  more  tlian  the  wages  earned  in  nearly  any  other  description 
of  trade,  that  it  is  likely  to  be,  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  greater 
attraction  for  the  working  classes. 

6116.  Do  you  think  that  the  improved  machinery  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

No  doubt,  enormously ;  because  it  displaces  labour. 

6117.  You  told  us  that  you  use  gas  engines  for  the  sewing  machines  ? 
Yes. 

6118.  Would  that  enable  the  woman  using  the  sewing  machine  to  turn  out 
more  work,  or  would  it  merely  relieve  her  of  labour  r 

At  the-  sair)e  time  that  it  relieves  her  of  work  enormously,  it  enables  her  to 
turn  out  more.  By  this  mechanism  the  woman  has  to  put  her  foot  on  to  the 
treadle,  and  if  she  puts  it  softly  it  goes  very  slow,  if  she  puts  it  firmer  it  goes 
faster,  and  when  she  puts  it  down  hard  the  machine  wouM  go  nearly  half  as 
fast  again  as  she  could  possibly  tread  it. 

6119.  And  that  would  enable  her  to  turn  out  more  work  in  a  dav  than 
before  ? 

Yes,  repaying  ns  thereby  the  expense  of  the  machinery  and  the  driving 
power. 

6120.  You  also  use  machinerv  now  for  cuuino-  out  wood? 
Yes,  planing  and  iiawing. 

6121.  Wiiuld  that  enable  a  man,  or  a  given  number  of  men,  to  turn  out  more 
work  now  than  formerly  r 

It  would,  a  great  deal  more. 

6122.  Do  you  think  that  the  perfection  of  machinery  has  the  effect;  of 
displacing  labour,  or,  by  elieapening  production,  has  the  effect  of  ultimately 
increasing  the  demand  for  labour 

Both  your  propositions  are  correct.  It  cheapens  most  enormously  ;  for 
instance,  mouldinus  are  run  through  machines  all  done,  lovely  work,  which 
would  have  taken  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to  do  ;  consequently  it  cheapens 
work  ;  and,  naturally,  the  cheaper  the  article,  the  greater  the  demand  of  the 
public  to  have  these  things. 

6123.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question  ;  what  in  your  opinion  the 
f  ffect  is  upon  labour,  whether  it  displaces  it,  or  whether  it  increases  the  demand 
for  it  r 

I  say  b')th.  It  increases  tlie  demand  f>,«r  the  article  and  consequently  for 
more  labour;  but  insomuch  as  a  greater  amount  of  articles  is  produced  by  the 
labour,  the  one  nearly  balances  the  other. 

Gi  24.  You  think  then,  practically,  the  introduction  or  perfection  of  machinery 
has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  labour 

it  has  where  there  is  no  increased  demand. 

(50.)  4  I  3  6125.  But 
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61 2^.  But  at  the  same  time  you  say  it  does  increase  the  deniMnd  ? 

In  certain  descriptions  of  work  it  incre;ises  it ;  because  people  have  their 
houses  much  better  furnished  than  they  ever  had  before.  Your  Lordship 
remembers  the  time  that  the  farmer's  house  used  to  have  the  sanded  floar  and 
old  Windsor  chairs;  and  now  they  have  carpeted  floors,  and  stuffed  and 
upholstered  chairs,  and  so  on,  and  every  house  is  very  n  uch  better  furnished  now 
than  it  ever  was  before :  but  if  the  prices  were  the  old  prices,  and  the  work  was 
done  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  there  would  be  room  for  double  the  quantity 
of  mechanics  that  are  at  present  employed. 

6126.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  introduction  or  increase  of  boy-labour  has 
had  any  large  effect  upon  the  adult  labour  employed  r 

I  dispute  the  I'act  that  there  is  more  boy-labour  employed  now  to  what  was 
employed  years  ago,  in  proportion. 

6127.  In  proportion  to  what  ? 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  emjjloyed.  If  you  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Ham,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  Makers'  Society,  you  will  see  that,  in 
reply  to  Question  3858  he  says  this  :  The  question  is  :  "  You  would  allow  the 
employer  to  have  a  certain  number  of  aj)prentices,  but  not  the  journeymen  ? 
and  he  says  *'  Yes  ;  in  the  shop  where  I  was  apprenticed  in  the  country  there 
were  only  two  journeymen  and  always  five  or  six  apprentices  going."  Now  Mr. 
Ham  is,  I  should  think  from  having  seen  him  before  your  Committee,  a  man  of 
55  years  of  age,  and  he  there  says  that  when  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  country 
there  were  five  or  six  apprentices  goiny  for  only  two  journeymen.  You  could 
not  have  men  in  any  trade  without  they  commenced  as  boys;  you  could  not 
make  a  good  cabinet  maker  out  of  a  young  fellow  starting  with  cabinet  making 
at  the  age  of  20  or  21  ;  you  must  start  him  when  he  leaves  school,  or  else  you 
will  never  make  him  proficient. 

6128.  !  will  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Baum  said  about  this.  There  is 
some  evidence  of  his  on  the  subject  at  No.  30/1,  at  page  300.  He  was  speaking 
of  your  firm,  and  after  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  the  leather  work  he  goes 
on  to  sav :  "  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  those  workmen  are  the  worst  treated 
of  the  whole  of  them  with  regard  to  the  prices  they  pay,  and  a  comparison 
between  the  men's  time  during  the  last  winter  and  the  time  they  were  paid  for 
would  show  a  remarkable  discrepancy,  and  which,  I  explain  to  your  Lordships 
in  that  particular  way."  He  then  goes  on  to  explain;  "They  have  a  large 
number  of  apprentices  there  who  are  bound  for  five  year.-.  The  lads  are  a 
good  class  of  lad,  fairly  well  educated,  and  generally  the  suns  of  small  trades- 
men, and  who  are  bound  for  five  years,  and  receive  a  good  wage,  rising  from 
2  s.  6  d.  Si  week  in  the  first  year  to  a  pound  in  t lie  last  r 

It  should  be  3*.  in  the  first  year  ;  that  is  the  right  sum  ;  directly  they  leave 
school  they  get  that. 

6129.  "  During  that  period  they  are  kept  working  in  sections,  learning  a  part 
of  the  trade;  they  do  not  become  the  all-round  professional  upholsterer  whom 
I  described  in  the  early  part  of  my  evidence;  they  are  simply  turned  out  as 
stuffers,  in  the  result,  in  the  end  of  their  a|)prenticeship  ;  and  my  experience  as 
secretary  of  the  trade  society  shows  that  for  three  or  four  years  tliese  men  have 
to  go  about  from  shop  to  shop  picking  up  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  prac- 
tically finishing  the  learning  of  their  trade."  What  I  understand  that  Mr.  Baum 
objects  to  in  that  is  this,  that  by  this  system  of  employing  boys  or  apprentices 
they  are  not  being  taught  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and  that  when  they  are  out  of 
their  time,  their  five  years,  they  find  it  difiicult  to  obtain  work,  beeause  they 
must  obtain  the  work  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  trade  in  which  they  have 
been  educated  ;  and  he  complains  of  that  as  making  the  men  dependent  on  that 
particular  branch  of  the  trade.  He  thinks  it  better  that  they  should  have  been 
broujiht  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  trade  and  that  tliey 
would  be  able  to  obtain  work  easier  if  that  were  done.    Is  that  your  opinion.' 

No ;  most  decidedly  not.  I  think,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  there  is  quite 
enough  to  learn  in  the  trade  to  be  a  good  stuffer  without  attempting  to  learn 
the  other  branches  that  used  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  upholsterer,  the  old 

upholsterer 
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upholsterer  not  being  proficient  in  any  one  branch  to  the  same  extent  that  we 
require  proficiency  at  the  ])resent  time. 

6130.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  what  has  been  called  the  sub-division  of  labour 
is  an  advantage  to  the  working  man? 

\  do. 

6131.  Whereas  Mr.  Bauni  and  others  think  it  a  disadvantage  to  him  r 

Mr.  Baum  is  quite  right  that  a  stufier,  a  young  fellow  taught  the  stuffing 
department  in  our  house  could  not  go  to  one  of  these  old  jobbing  shops,  as  they 
are  called,  that  aend  a  man  into  a  house  to  take  up  carpets,  to  take  down  blinds, 
and  iiang-  curtains,  and  cut  loose  covers,  and  do  everything,  because  he  would 
not  have  been  prepai  ed  in  that  way ;  but  he  will  earn  as  much  money,  in  fact, 
more  money  than  a  man  who  could  do  that  sort  of  thing,  that  jobbing  work. 

6132.  And  you  think  that  a  mat!  leaving  your  premises  and  going  out  into 
the  world  has  a  better  chance  of  making  a  good  living  if  he  is  educated  up  to 
be  a  stuffer,  than  if  he  has  been  educated  to  be  what  you  call  an  old-fashioned 
upholsterer  ? 

I  am  perfectly  certain  he  has.  Our  young  fellows  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  positions,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad;  they  can  always 
go  and  get  work.  And  as  regar.'s  the  quantity  of  these  apprentices,  you  will 
have  from  Mr.  Inilay  the  number  that  have  left  our  firm  since  their  apprentice- 
ship, and  I  think  I  am  riiiht  in  saying  that  you  will  find  that  there  are  only 
13  who  have  ever  left  our  place  to  go  into  another  place;  that  all  of  our 
apprentices,  since  we  commenced  apprenticing  them,  have  been  employed,  and 
are  employed  in  the  firm,  except  only  13  of  them  who  have  sought  situations 
elsewhere. 

6133.  Would  not  that  tend  to  show  that  they  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
getting  situations  elsewhere  f 

But  they  have  got  situations  elsewhere. 

6134.  Only  13  of  them  ? 

But  that  is  all  that  have  left  us. 

6135.  Might  not  that  imply  that  they  did  not  leave  because,  not  knowing 
other  branches  of  the  trade,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  \vork.elsewhere  ? 

No ;  because  they  are  getting  good  wages  at  our  premises,  and  they  could  go 
and  get  work  elsewhere,  and  you  will  have  some  of  them  before  you,  1  think,  to 
answer  those  questions. 

6136.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  later  about  this  boy  labour;  did  you 
give  the  Committee  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  employed  t 

Yes,  the  boys  and  girls.  The  males  under  18  years  of  age  1  gave  as  boys; 
they  amount  in  the  whole  to  69  out  of  the  1,295. 

6137.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine-five  men  and  boys? , 
Yes;  1,295  men  and  boys,  and  we  have  69  boys. 

6138.  You  do  not  count  them  as  boys  after  the  age  of  18  ? 
We  should  call  tlieni  more  youth  labour. 

f)i39.  You  could  not  give  the  Committee  the  numbers  under  the  age  of  21  ? 
1  could,  decidedly,  if  the  Committee  asked  me  to  prepare  it;  but  tijose  men, 
a  good  many  of  them,  would  be  earning,  perhaps,  30  5.  to  2  /.  per  week. 

6140.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  generally  come  to  you  ? 

Directly  they  have  passed  the  standard.  They  must  be  always  under  21  years 
of  age  as  apprentices,  or  you  could  not  apprentice  them,  and,  tiierefore,  they 
must  be  under  16  years  of  age  when  they  come  to  you,  or  else  they  could  not 
be  apprenticed. 

6141.  Are  they  apprenticed  for  five  years? 

^es;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  about  15  years  of  age  when  they  come, 
and  even  less  than  that  ;  14  years  of  age. 

(50.)  4  1 4  6142.  Would 
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6142.  Would  you  include  them  among  men  before  that  five  years  is  over? 
No.    You  see  the  pay  they  would  have  after  they  have  been  with  us  four 

years  in  this  particular  stuffing  department  would  be  1     a  week. 

6143.  Then  they  would  have  to  come  to  you  at  13  years  of  age  ? 

Yes,  for  the  apprenticeship  to  end  at  18.  If  they  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  14, 
when  tiiey  were  18  years  of  age  they  would  get  1  /.  a  week. 

6144.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  Committee  the  numhers  under  21  years  of 
age  ? 

A  good  many  of  the  boys  did  not  hke  answering  the  last  question  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  they  will  say  about  the  next,  but  I  will  have  it  done,  decidedly. 

6145.  Earl  of  Derhy.^  You  cannot  compel  them  to  answer? 
No;  you  canuot  compel  tliem  to  answer. 

6146.  Chairman.]  But  if  a  boy  came  to  you  at  14  or  15,  he  would  not  have 
concluded  his  five  years' apprenticeship  rill  he  was  19  or  20  ;  would  you  consider 
him  a  man  before  he  had  finished  his  fi\e  years'  apprenticeship? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  army  standard  is  of  the  age  of  men;  it  depends 
entirely  upon  what  your  idea  is  ;  some  peoph-'s  idea  is  that  a  man  is  not  a  man 
till  he  is  25  years  of  age.  But  anything  your  I^ordships'  Committer  like  to  have, 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  you. 

6147.  I  should  like  to  have  a  distinction  between  the  men  and  the  boys  that 
you  employ.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  males  under  18  that  vou  employ  ? 

Yes. 

6148.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  call  them  men  while  they  are  still  serving 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  would  not  be  quite  correct? 

The  whole  number  of  apprentices  altogether,  apprenticed  in  tliis  way,  is  very 
small.    I  should  doubt  if  at  the  present  moment  there  are  30  on  the  premises. 

6149.  J  think  probably  if  you  will  give  us  the  number  under  the  age  of  21  that 
would  do? 

I  will  have  a  canvass  made.  [  presume  that  if  I  send  it  to  your  Lordship."^ 
that  will  be  sufficient.  I  have  been  some  days  on  this  work;  it  has  thrown  me 
out  of  other  duties. 

6150.  Any  other  witness  may  give  the  information,  if  you  cannot? 
Thank  you. 

6151.  I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  reply  of  Mr.  Edmund  Holland 
at  No.  5298.  I  will  begin  at  the  comn  encement.  Question  5295,  Mr.  Holland 
is  asked  :  "  Is  there  any  sub-contracting  in  your  business  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  Yes. 
{Q.)  To  a  great  extent? — (A.)  Yes,  t)  a  great  extent.  (Q.)  And  has  it 
always  existed  ? — (A.)  It  has  always  existed,  but  not  so  badly  as  at  the  present 
moment."  Then  he  is  asked :  "  To  what  do  you  attribute  its  being  worse 
now  ? "  and  his  answer  is:  "  To  the  greater  number  of  workers  that  there  are, 
certainly,  and  to  the  jobs  being  given  out  to  sub-contractors,  who  have  no  men 
and  no  workshops."  You  would  not  agree  with  Mr.  Holland  perhaps  as  to  the 
greater  number  of  workers,  or  would  you  agree  with  that ; 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  workers,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  required,  i  do  not  know  that  there  are.  I 
have  got  no  reason  for  expressing  a  decided  opinion  one  v.'ay  or  the  other. 
There  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  work  required,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
more  to  produce  the  work,  there  is  no  doubt. 

61.52.  Now  as  to  this  definition  of  sweating  as  sub-contracting,  in  your 
opinion  does  the  sweating  system  exist  in  the  cabinet  making  and  upholstery 
trade,  defined  as  sub-contracting? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  sweater  is  a  person  who  pays  such  low  wages  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  workman  to  earn  sufficient  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Factory  Acts  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family.    That  would  be  my  definition. 

6153.  But  I  am  asking  you  now  as  to  the  definition  of  it  as  sub-con- 
tracting ? 

I  do 
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I  do  not  think  that  sub-contracting  increases  the  necessity  for  sweating  in  all 
trades. 

61.54.  I  3-"^  asking  you  whether  in  your  opinion  sub-contracting  exists  in  the 
cabinet  making  and  upholstery  trades ;  whether  you  agree  with  what  Mi\ 
Hollanrl  said  as  to  that  ? 

I  should  wish  your  Lordship  to  more  clearly  define  the  word  sub-contract- 
ing." If  you  mean  that  because  I  buy  of  someone  who  causes  anything  to  be 
produced  in  a  factory  or  woikshop,  therefore  I  am  sub-contracting,  then  I  am 
sub-contracting;  I  would  become  a  sub-contractor  if  you  contend  that,  because 
I  buy  from  a  person  who  produces,  I  am  sub-contracting.  But  inasmuch  as 
!iiy  firm  only  buy  fiom  manufacturers  who  produce  their  articles  in  a  workshop 
or  factory,  I  do  not  see  how  the  word  "  sweater"  can  possibly  attach. 

(>I55.  I  was  not  alluding  to  your  firm  at  all  when  I  asked  the  question ;  I 
asked  whether  in  your  opinion  the  sul) -contracting  complained  of  exists  in  the 
trade  at  all  ? 

By  the  nature  of  the  trade  it  can  only  exist  to  a  A^ery  sniall  extent,  because  a 
wardrobe  is  a  large  piece  of  furniture,  and  work  like  th^it  cannot  be  put  out 
excepting  into  factories.  A  chest  of  drawers  is  a  large  and  bulky  piece  df 
furniture  and  has  to  be  made  in  large  shops  r 

61511.  What  about  this  work  which  is  carried  on  in  Bethnal  Green  and 
Curtain-road,  for  instance? 

In  those  little  small  tables  and  those  sort  of  things  ?  No  doubt  they  are 
produced  at  home  in  the  iiouses  of  the  poor  ;  and  towel  horses.  But  they 
must  be  small  articles  of  furniture  to  be  produced  in  any  private  house.  No 
large  writing-table  or  dining-table,  or  any  large  piece  of  furniture;  no  piece  of 
furniture  that  is  in  this  room  at  the  present  time,  for  instance,  could  possibly 
be  produced  in  an  ordinary  person's  bouse,  but  it  would  have  to  be  produced  in 
a  workshop. 

6157.  Then  you  think  that  sweating  may  be  said  to  exist  in  what  uiay  be 
called  the  East-end  trade,  at  Bethnal  Green  and  Curtain-road,  in  the  production 
of  the  cheapest  kind  of  furniture  ? 

The  very  cheapest  kind,  and  small  furniture. 

6158.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  Holland,  that  articles  can  be  made  exces- 
sively cheap  there.  At  No.  5333,  the  question,  "How  has  that  sub-letting 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  cheapness  ;  I  do  not  seethe  connection 
between  the  two  things  ?  and  Mr.  Holland  says,  "  If  you  go  into  the  East-end 
of  London,  among  the  cabinet  makers  there,  you  will  find  (I  do  not  know  how 
on  earth  they  do  it)  things  are  there  which  I  could  not  j)roduce  for  the  price  in 
the  West-end.  Now,  as  an  example  that  I  can  give  you,  I  have  got  a  dinner- 
waggon  in  my  own  place  that  I  bought  the  other  day  Ibr  2  /.  12  s.  6  d.  T  cannot 
make  it  in  my  own  place  under  about  3  /.  3  s."    Di?  you  agree  with  that  r 

I  think  that  is  perfectly  correct. 

6159.  That  these  articles  are  produced  much  cheaper  in  the  East-end  ? 

Yes.    What  you  might  call  the  plain  cabinet-maker  at  the  Eost-ei;d  M'ould 
perhaps  not  earn  more  than  6     per  hour,  whereas  the  best  men,  either  at  the 
f    West-ena  or  at  the  East-end  (if  working  there)  Avould  get  9  d.  per  hour ; 
hut  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  class  of  trade  at  the  East-end  attracts  the 
cheap  workers  there,  whereas  the  West-end  only  attracts  the  best  workers. 

6160.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  work  is  made  at  the  East-end,  in  Bethnal 
]    Green,  and  Curtain-road  ? 

'  Yon  can  see  it  very  well  indeed  ;  and  years  ago,  in  our  early  days,  we  used  to 
have  to  buy  a  lot  of  that  description  of  low-class  furniture,  but  now  we  have 
no  demand  for  it.  The  working  classes  do  not  come  to  us  for  furniture.  We 
have  what  you  might  call  the  medium  class  and  up  to  the  very  highest  classes 
of  furniture,  but  we  have  no  demand  for  the  very  commonest  furniture  now,  on 
our  premises. 

(50.)  4  K  6161.  You 
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6161.  Yuu  have  no  orders  for  common  furniture? 

No,  wo  have  none  of  those  customers  ;  the  mechanics  do  not  buy  from  us, 
and  the  very  small  shopkeepers,  and  so  on,  do  nut  buy  from  us. 

6162.  For  in'^tance,  in  executing,  an  order  for  furnishing  an  hotel  or  a  large 
bui'diiig,  or  an  oider  for  abroad,  how  about  the  furniture  foi-  the  servants' rooms 
anil  things  of  that  kind  ;  where  would  that  kind  of  furniture  come  from  ? 

That  would  he  made  by  a  factory  at  the  East-end,  tlie  deal  japanned  work 
and  so  on  ;  it  would  be  cut  out  by  machinery,  and  put  together  and  painted, 
and  >o  on,  in  one  of  these  factories.  i^ut  Wf  do  not  iiave  the  lowest 
class  of  that  class  of  furniture.  A  3-ft.  chest  of  drawers  you  could  have 
perhaps  down  as  low  as  12*.;  the  lowesr,  I  should  think,  at  our  place  would 
be  al)our  I8.y.  6d.  It  is  a  better  standard  ;  it  is  tlie  lowest  price  at  which 
we  could  sell  such  an  article  that,  vve  think,  would  give  substantial  and  satis- 
factory wear. 

6  63.  As  to  this  contracting  or  sub-contracting,  I  would  ask  }  oiir  attention  to 
the  answer  to  Question  2862  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Parndl,  on  page  279.  He 
said  thi  re :  "As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  sav  th.at  if  a  fiim  "ets 
an  order  to  sujiply  furniture  to  a  customer,  and  the  firm  which  gets  that  order 
does  not  itself  manuficture  the  furniture,  but  i^ives  it  out  to  a  sub-con  tractor, 
that  is  tlie  first  step  in  sweating."    W  ould  you  agree  with  that 

IS'o  ;  because  if  the  man  who  manufactures  the  furniture,  the  manufacturer, 
was  to  try  and  get  orders  from  customers,  to  wait  upon  them,  to  deliver  the 
goods  in  tiie  v^ms  and  carts,  to  find  the  capital  to  trust  the  customer,  and  to 
carry  out  the  difft-rent  working  arrangements,  the  manuiacturer  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  business  without  \eiy  heavy  expense,  and  a  very  much 
greater  expense  than  the  expenses  lhat  would  belong  to  the  retail  trader  who 
bought  the  article  from  the  manufacturer,  including  also  his  profit.  To  give 
you  an  example,  supposing  that  u  e  get,  for  argument's  sake,  15  per  cent,  on  an 
article;  we  buy  an  article  for  85/.,  say,  and  sell  it  for  100/.;  I  will  take  that  by 
way  of  illustration.  We  ha\e  <j,ot  15/.  out.  of  that.  From  the  15/.  there  are 
the  attendant  working  expenses;  the  show  rooms,  waiting  upon  the  customers, 
the  salesmen,  clerks,  attendant  upon  it,  and  the  touching  the  furniture  up, 
exaniining  the  furniture,  and  then  sending  the  furniture  home.  Now  if  this 
manufacturei-  was  to  go  and  try  an(i  get  the  orders  from  the  public  themselves, 
he  could  not  v.ork  at  15  per  cent.;  the  15  per  cent,  of  profit  would  not  pay 
him  for  the  extra  trouble  that  he  would  have  attendani  upon  it;  and  the 
fat  t  is  that  you  would  find  that  these  manufacturers  would  themselves  all 
become  retailers  and  dispense  with  our  services,  if  it  was  to  their  advantage. 

6164.  Mr.  Parnell  goes  on  to  say:  "When  these  steps  go  from  one  to  two? 
three,  tour,  or  five  degrees,  it  is  quite  evident,  and  every  man  will  admit,  that 
that  is  sweating  ;"  would  you  agree  with  that  r 

I  cannot  agrt  e  with  his  proposition  ;  I  do  not  find  his  proposition  existent, 
i  think  that  it  is  always  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  No  customer  is 
going  to  pay  tnore  for  an  aiticle  than  he  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere,  if  he  knows 
it ;  and  a  manufacturer  is  not  going  to  sell  you  a  thing  for  2  /.  if  he  can  sell  it 
to  somebody  else  and  get  3  /. 

6165.  In  your  opinion,  no  amount  of  sub-contracting  can  be  called  sweating; 
sweating  cannot  be  defined  as  sub -contracting  ? 

I  cannot  see  that  sweating  can  be  defined  as  sub-coniracting.  If  T,  A.,  like  to 
pay  a  hiuher  price  to  B.,  and  B.  buys  from  C,  who  buys  from  D.,  surely  1,  A., 
must  be  a  bad  business  man  to  allow  B.  and  C.  to  make  their  profits ;  why  do  I 
not  go  to  D.  myself. 

6166.  At  any  rate,  \ou  do  not  c(!nsider  that  sub-contracting  can  he  described 
as  sweating  ? 

Not  sub-contracting.  I  have  explained  what  1  think  is  decidedly  sweating. 
I  gave  you  a  definititm  of  a  sweater  as  a  persosi  who  pays  such  low  wages  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  workman  to  earn  sufficient,  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Factory  Acts,  to  maintain  hiuiself  and  his  family. 

6167.  But 
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6107.  But  unless  that  wns  a  ctmdition  produce!'  by  sub-contracting,  y-'U 
would  not  sav  that  sub-contracting  was  sweating,  or  that  it  wa'<  an  evil? 

6168.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  what  was  said  in  evidence  about  vour 
furnishing  a  !(0use  in  France  belonging  to  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild;  that 
was  objected  to  in  thi^  evidence  ? 

Yes. 

6169.  In  that  case  your  firm  contracted  10  furnii;ih  a  jjoriion  of  his  iiouse  ? 
We  had  orders  placed  with  us  to  do  the  house. 

6170.  And  you  very  naturally,  inevit:ibly,  1  might  say,  obtained  the  various 
ai'tinks  ihiit  you  do  not  make  yourself,  from  others  ? 

From  good  iradespeo])le ;  manufacturers  themselves. 

6171.  And  you  would  object  to  that  being  called  sub-contracting  or 
sweating  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

6172.  It  was  also  alleged  that  men  who  were  tiiere,  working  for  these  other 
houses,  were  told  to  rcj-resent  themselves  as  working  lor  Maple  &  Co. ;  is  that 
the  case  ? 

That  is  no  doubt  the  case,  because  we  are  responsible  for  the  men,  and  the 
customer  would  look  upon  them  as  Maple's  men;  the  servants  in  the  house 
would  expect  thi  ni  to  be  Maple's  men  ;  therefore,  no  doubt  when  these  men 
were  asked  where  they  came  from,  they  woidd  say,  from  Maple's;  and  Mr. 
Hu^lies,  vvlio  manufactured  the  particular  articles  that  these  men  went  to  fix, 
would  not  be  known  to  Baron  de  Rothschild's  people,  and,  consequently,  the 
servants  would  hardly  give  them  admittance.  And,  again,  we  were  responsible  for 
those  men. 

6173.  It  is  the  custom  in  yuur  house,  if  you  have  a  contract  to  furnish  a 
house,  to  insist  that  the  nu  n  who  are  sent  there  by  other  firms  doing  portions  of 
the  work  for  von,  shnll  ri'present  themselves  as  working  for  Maple  &  Company  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  "insisting";  it  is  done  in  every 
trade  and  by  every  hrm. 

61  74.  Tt  is  the  case  in  your  firm,  and  in  all  other  firms,  you  say  ? 
.\n(]  in  all  other  firms.    Li  building  a  house,  the  marbl  •  mantel-pieces,  and 
so  on,'  are  not  made  by  the  builder. 

6175.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  men  who  are  putting  those  mantel- 
piec  s  up  would  not  represent  themselves  as  coming  from  the  housie  that 
suppli  d  I  hem,  but  as  coming  from  -Maple  &  Co.  r 

Decidedly  ;  or  as  coming  from  the  builders  ;  and  the  same  also  with  all  the  tile 
paving-  that  are  in  a  house,  or  the  grates  that  are  fixed  in  a  house,  or  the 
parquet  flooring. 

9176.  Who  would  you  get  your  tiles  from  ? 

From  the  diftereut  makei  s  of  tiles  ;  there  are  heaps  of  makers  of  tiles. 

6177.  They  would  send  their  own  men  with  these  tiles  to  put  them  down, 
but  they  would  say  they  have  come  from  Maple  &  Co.  ? 

With  regard  to  that,  I  think  we  have  tile  fixers  of  our  own.  But  if  they 
were  pressed,  they  would  say  that  they  came  I'roiii  us  ;  or,  if  they  went  to  do  it 
for  a  liuilder,  they  would  say  that  ihey  lepresented  that  builder.  They  would 
not  volunteer  a  lie,  and  say  that  they  were  Maple's  men,  or  that  they  weie  the 
builder's  men;  but  they  would  say  that  they  represented  MapLs,  or  the 
builder. 

6178.  i  think  in  that  case  it  was  stated  that  the  men  were  compelled  to 
represented  themst  Ives  as  coming  from  Maples' ;  that  they  had  la))els  with 
Maples'  name  upon  their  boxes  ? 

That  is,  I  think,  what  you  fiiay  call  drawing  the  long  bow.  Wc  always  have 
piinled  labels,  such  as  people  have,  and  no  doubt  this  man  affixed  one  of  tliese 
labels  to  his  box  ;  but  it  is  loo  absurd  to  think  that  any  foreman  would  take  the 

(50.)  4  K  2  trouble 
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trouble  of  labelling  a  n inn's  box,  "  From  Maple's  "  You  must  remember  tbat 
this  evidence  given  to  your  Lordships  is  hearsay  evidence  that  you  are  relying 
upon.  It  is  not  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  did  it :  it  is  only  hearsay  evidence, 
as  most  of  the  evidence  has  been. 

6179.  Mr.  Arnold  White  says,  in  answer  to  Question  2211  :  ""Where  the 
misrepresentation  comes  in  seems  to  be  here.  When  Mr.  Ball,  the  manager  of 
Maples',  visited  the  chateau  to  see  how  the  work  was  going  on,  and  heard  from 
Mr.  Peterson,  who  was  regarded  as  the  foreman,  that  the  Baron  had  been  told 
by  Botti^-re  that  he  and  Mr.  Holl  were  not  assisting  the  other  men,  because  they 
did  not  come  from  the  same  firm,  he  was  very  indignant,  and  told  the  men  that 
they  must  consider  themselves  as  all  working  for  Maple,  and  had  no  business  to 
tell  Baron  Rothschild  they  did  not  work  fur  the  same  firm  as  some  of  tlie  ortier 
men  ;  "  would  that  be  correct,  do  you  suppose? 

I  have  made  inquiries  about  these  two  men,  and  1  find  that  they  went  over  to 
fix  some  particular  work  ;  the  work  had  nor  arrived,  and  they  did  not  proceed 
to  do  any  work  ;  and  when  Ball  saw  them  he  said :  "  You  came  here  to  do 
work,  which  you  are  paid  for  by  the  hour,  and  you  ought  to  apply  yourselves  to 
work  and  to  assist  the  other  men  ;  "  and  they  went  and  did  the  work. 

6180.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Your  firm,  I  suppose,  had  to  pay  them 
anyhow  for  their  time  : 

We  should;  they  had  to  be  paid  for  their  time  from  the  time  they  left 
England,  and  all  their  attendant  expenses. 

6181.  Chairman.~\  Your  firm  would  pay  them,  would  thev  ? 
Yes. 

They  would  not  be  paid  by  the  firm  from  which  they  came  ? 
No,  they  would  be  paid  by  our  firm. 

6183.  Lord  Clinto?!.]  And  the  order  came  from  your  firm? 
Yes,  the  order  was  given  to  the  men  by  our  firm. 

6184.  Chairman.']  In  fact  you  would  find  fault  with  a  man  for  not  represent- 
ing himself  as  coming  from  Maple  &  Co.,  under  those  circumstances? 

The  man  would,  in  all  probability,  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  anyone. 
When  he  went  into  the  house,  it  would  be  only  natural,  when  asked  where  he 
came  from,  for  him  to  say,  "  from  Maple  &  Co." 

6185.  In  this  case  the  man  did  not  say  so  ;  he  said  that  he  came  from  some- 
body else.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  your  representative  there  would 
resent  that,  and  tell  the  man  that  is  was  an  improper  thing  to  do,  and  that  he 
ought  to  represent  himself  as  coming  from  Maple  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ball,  who  will  come  before  your  Lordships  (if  you  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  get  all  these  little  minor  details  confirmed),  can  come  and  tell  you  that  such 
a  conversation  never  occurred  as  that  they  should  represent  that  they  came  from 
us.  It  was  by  way  of  a  scolding  for  these  men  for  not  doing  the  work,  because 
they  s'did  that  they  were  waiting  for  some  particulai*  job  that  uould  be  produced 
from  Hughes. 

6186.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  questions  I  asked 
you,  that  you  denied  the  fact  ? 

I  deny  the  fact  that  these  men  were  asked  to  represent  themselves  as  coming 
from  us.  I  am  going  only  on  hearsay  evidence,  from  inquiries  made  from  Mr. 
Ball ;  but  my  traducer  here,  Mr.  Arnold  White,  only  gives  his  evidence  on 
hearsay  evidence. 

6187.  My  last  question  appeared  to  me  10  j)ut  the  question  clearly.  I  asked 
you  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  man  representing  himself  as  coming  from  the 
firm  employed  by  you,  instead  of  as  coming  direct  from  you,  your  represen- 
tative there  would  resent  it,  and  tell  him  it  was  an  improper  thing  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  No,  we  should  not  object  to  anyone  saying,  "  I  come 
from  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  working  for  Mafjle."  We  do  not  mind  our  customers 
knowing  it  one  iota  ;  there  is  no  sin  in  it ;  there  is  nothing  wrong. 

6188.  Your 
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6i(S8.  Your  firm  puts  out  a  ,i>reat  deal  of  work,  does  it  not ;  gets  a  great  deal 
of  its  work  done  outside  ? 

We  are  of  necessity  bound  to ;  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  everything  we 
.  sell  ;  if  we  did  we  should  require,  I  should  think,  from  15,000  to  20,000  work- 
people. 

6189.  How  is  it  put  out;  can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  process 
j     is  carried  out ;  for  instance,  how  many  men  do  you  employ  in  this  way  at  the 

present  moment;  to  how  many  manufacturers  do  you  put  out  work  at  the 
present  moment  ? 

We  buy  any  quantity,  I  might  say.  A  manufacturer  comes  and  submits  an 
article,  and  we  may  have  the  one  transaction  in  the  year,  or  we  may  have  200  in 
the  year  with  him. 

6190.  I  understand  you  that  you  manufacture  a  certain  amount  of  goods  on 
your  own  premises  ;  is  that  so  ? 

Yes. 

Oigi.  You  also  employ  a  firm  in  Islington  who  manufacture  entirely  for 
you  ? 
I  Yes. 

6192.  Then  beyond  that  are  there  any  j)articular  firms  to  whom  you  give  out 
work  ;  when  you  get  an  order  how  do  you  manage  ? 

Hunch'eds  of  firms. 

6193.  If  you  get  an  order  which  you  cannot  execute  on  your  own  premises, 
or  in  your  factory,  what  takes  place  tlien  ;  how  do  you  put  out  that  order? 

That  order  is  ordered  from  the  best  manufacturer  to  produce  that  article. 
One  manufacturer  will  produce  a  particular  sideboard  best ;    another  will 
j     produce  another  sideboard  best;  another  manufacturer  produces  a  dining-table 
best.    So  with  all  descriptions  of  furniture;  certain  workshtips  have  a  greater 
capabihty  than  others  of  producing  certain  articles. 

6194.  Are  there  no  particular  manufacturers  with  whom  you  generally  deal? 
With  a  business  of  the  magnitude  of  ours  the  quantity  of  manufacturers  we 

deal  with  is  enormous. 

6195.  You  get  the  work  done  wherever  you  think  you  can  get  it  done  most  to 
your  satisfaction  - 

!        Most  to  our  satisfaction,  and  in  view  of  its  being  serviceable  and  strong, 
because  everyt'.dng  we  sell  we  are  responsiljle  for, 

I        6196,  That  would  come  under  the  description  of  being  to  your  satisfaction  ? 

And  the  same  people  who  manufacture  for  us  manufacture  for  the  West-end 
i     firms ;  and  not  only  tlie  West-end  firms,  but  the  best  firms  throughout  the 
provinces. 

6197  When  YOU  get  a  large  order  for  an  Ijotel,  or  to  go  abroad,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  how  do  you  make  known  the  fact;  how  do  these  manufacturers 
know  that  tiiis  order  is  to  be  executed  ? 

They  are  not  bound  to  know ;  our  business  is  so  large.  ¥oi'  instance,  we 
opened  the  Hotel  Metropole,  which  was  100,000/.  the  oi;e  order;  and  I  think 
I  two  other  hotels  were  opened  just  about  the  same  time,  and  still  our  ordinary 
business  was  carried  on, 

6198.  Quite  so  ;  but  e^jcuse  my  ignorance  in  the  matter;  but  1  want  to  find 
out  how  these  orders  become  known  to  the  trade.  Do  you  send  out  to  men  in 
I  the  habit  of  working  for  you  and  say,  "  We  want  such-and-such  things  made," 
or  do  these  men  come  to  vou  and  ask  whether  you  want  any  work  done  ? 

They  come  to  us;  they  are  coutiimally  coming;  we  might  have  an  order 
to-day  for  something  we  wanted  produced,  and  we  have  sent  a  postcard  or,  if 
the  matter  pressed,  a  telegram,  to  the  man  to  come  to  our  place  to  receive 
instructions. 

(50.)  4  K  3  6199.  The 
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6199.  Tlje  men  would  come  themselves  to  ask  if  there  was  anythi'.ig  for  them 
to  do? 
Yes. 

G200.  And  if  y(ju  wanted  tliem,  you  would  write  and  tell  them  to  come  ? 

Yes.  ^^'ould  you  like  me  to  explain  more  fully  the  way  it  "is  done?  For 
instance,  take  an  hotel;  you  decide  first  of  all  what,  pieces  of  furniture  you 
are  going  to  put  in  each  room,  we  have  our  designers,  and  all  the  principal 
rooms  are  set  out  on  drawings  and  plans  as  to  wlsere  the  furniture  will  stand  in 
the  different  rooms,  and  then  as  to  sizes  ;  then,  when  we  have  settled  those 
questions,  ue  commenc  e  to  allot  out  the  different  sorts  of  furniture  timt  we 
require  for  the  different  rooms.  Then  we  [)ioduLe  a  certain  quantity  ourselves, 
but  we  also  take  the  best  people  we  consider  necessary  to  produce  any  of  those 
articles,  and  they  are  put  down  ready  to  su!)mit  to  them. 

6201.  You  furnisli  estimates,  I  suppose? 
Very  seldom. 

6202.  If  a  customer  wants  a  drawing-room  furnished,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  do  you  not  furnisii  him  wiih  an  estimate  of  tlie  cost  ? 

Sometimes,  but  very  seldom.  I  had  an  order  given  me  the  other  day  for 
doing  the  Hotel  Victoria  ;  my  order  was  45,000  and  so  great  is  our  rc  putation 
that  that  order  was  placed  entirely  in  my  hands,  to  supply  the  furniture  for  that 
hotel  for  45,000  1.  ;  and  my  bill  was  sent  in  "  For  furnishing  hotel,  45,000/.;" 
and  I  supplied  what  I  liked,  and  what  1  thought  was  right  and  proper. 

6203.  They  told  you  to  supply  them  witli  as  much  furniture  as  would  cost 
45,000  /.  ? 

That  is  so. 

6204.  Is  that  the  custom  of  private  individuals  too? 

Sometimes  ;  but  in  our  stock  all  our  things  are  marked  in  plain  figures. 

6205.  But  if  a  man  is  furnishing  his  own  private  house,  and  iie  wants  bed- 
room furniture,  is  it  not  customary  for  him  to  know  what  it  would  cost  ? 

Yes. 

6206.  And  also  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  the  cost  1 

Yes;  and  so  large  is  onr  stock,  that  he  would  come  and  choose  that  furniture 
from  stock  at  the  price  that  it  is  marked 

6207.  But  what  if  it  has  to  be  made  for  him  ? 

That  is  an  exceptional  thing  altogether,  for  a  thing  to  be  made,  because  our 
stock  is  so  large  that  ordinary  jjeople  will  come  there  and  see  what  they  require. 
If  an  article  has  to  be  made  to  a  special  d  awing,  we  make  special  drawings 
ourselves  for  those  articles,  and  we  submit  a  price  for  them. 

6.io8.  You  would  make  certain  drawings  and  sav  that  the  price  of  the  article 
was  so  and-so  ? 

Yes,  but  generally  speaking  a  customer  would  say,  "  i  want  a  wardrobe  ;  let 
it  cost  about  30  I.;"  and  our  drawing  would  l)e  made  so  as  to  produce  an  article 
that  we  could  supply  for  30  I. 

6209.  y*^*^^  made  a  design,  what  would  you  base  the  price  upon  ;  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  make  ? 

What  the  article  would  be  worth.  If  a  man  understands  his  business  he 
ki  ows  hww  to  value  tiiiuiis.  I,  myself,  could  value  anything  in  tliis  room,  or  in 
the  whole  of  any  hotel,  right  throughout  from  beginning  to  end,  and  1  would 
undertake  to  produce  it  for  the  prices  that  I  would  qucAe. 

6210.  Supposing  1,  or  anybody  else,  were  to  say  "  1  want  such-and-such 
furiiituie,  of  such-and-such  a  character  for  my  room,"  would  you  make  me  an 
estimate  ? 

\  es. 

G21 1.  You  would  give  me  the  drawings,  and  the  estimate? 
Yes. 

6212.  1  ask 
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6212.  I  ask  you  what  you  would  found  the  estimate  upon  ? 
Upon  ijiy  knowledge  of  the  production  of  the  article. 

6213.  You  nie;in  your  kiiowiedge  of  what  it  would  cost  you  to  produce  the 
article  on  your  premises  ? 

Or  to  get  it  produced. 

6214.  To  gel  it  [produced  whero? 

By  the  best  people  to  produc  that  class  of  article. 

6215.  j->o  you  mean  at  your  iactory,  or  outside  ? 

Outside,  or  jii  our  factory.  Some  things  we  could  get  produced  cheaper  at 
home,  and  some  things  we  could  get  produced  for  us  cheaper  out.  As  we 
guarantee!  the  quality  of  everything  we  sell,  ir,  cannot  matter  whether  tiie  thing 
is  produced  in  our  <>wn  workshops  or  outside. 

6216.  I  get  my  design,  1  get  my  estimate,  my  price;  then  we  will  suppose 
that  you  do  not  make  it  on  your  premises,  but  you  get  it  done  outside  ;  do  you 
invite  tenders  to  make  the  article  ? 

INo;  we  send  to  a  maker  and  siy. This  is  what  we  want;  we  want  this 
made,"  and  we  describe  it  to  him.  Take  a  wardrobe,  for  instance.  We  may  say, 
"  We  want  it  made  one  part  liangini;,  one  part  drawers  and  trays  (as  it  is  called  in 
the  trade) ;  we  want  this  work  here  carved,  that  fluted  ;  we  want  the  inside  of 
the  I 'rawer-  so  that  they  should  run  nice  and  smooth,  to  be  mahogany,"  for 
instance,  supp()>ing  it  is  a  walnut  wardrobe;  and  so  you  desciibe  exactly  hat 
you  want,  and  then  we  say,  "We  think  that  you  ought  to  produce  that  fur 
so-and-so." 

6217.  Mentionins:  a  price  ? 

Mentioning  the  (>rice.  If  the  man  says  "  Yes,  I  will  take  it  for  that,"  he 
takes  the  order  away  and  produces  it,  and  when  he  lirings  the  article  in  he  is 
paid  that  price,  and  never  less. 

6218.  You  do  not  bring  two  or  three  or  more  of  these  manufacturers  into 
competition  with  each  other  to  produce  a  given  article? 

It  is  not  worth  while  unless  you  are  wanting-  a  lot  of  articles,  and  unless  also 
you  cannot  agree  with  the  first  man.  For  instance,  take  that  case  of  Richard's 
referring  to  one  particular  order.  He  and  tu  o  other  makers,  as  he  says,  pro- 
duced samples.  Those  samples  came  in.  He  was  offered  an  order  to  make 
them  at  a  certain  price  which  we  considered  to  be  the  proper  value  for  those 
articles.  He  could  either  take  the  order  or  refuse  the  order.  He  refused  the 
order.  It  was  then  given  to  another  manufacturer  who  took  the  order  at  the 
prices  tliat  he  refused,  and  the  articles  were  made  by  him. 

6219.  I  will  take  the  case,  taking  a  suppositious  case,  of  a  large  order 
costing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  one  of  these  manufacturers  sends  you 
in  a  sample  of  whatever  it  may  be  ? 

Say  a  sideboard. 

6220.  A  sideboard,  or  whatever  it  is,  for  a  certain  price,  and  that  you 
select.  Suppose,  then,  other  men  offer  to  make  the  same  thing  at  a  less  price, 
you  would  then  select  the  lowest  offer,  I  suppose  ? 

If  a  man  was  to  make  a  sideboard,  a  pattern  for  us,  so  great  is  our  experience 
and  our  knowledge,  that  if  that  sideboard  came  in,  and  he  wanted  35  1.  for  it, 
we  could  at  once  decide  wheiher  that  was  value  for  the  money,  or  if  we  wanted 
work  taken  out  of  it  we  could  tell  him  what  quantity  of  work  we  wanted  taken 
out  of  it,  less  carving  in  it,  or  less  mouldings  in  it,  and  so  we  could  tell  the  cost 
to  whicfi  it  should  be  reduced;  and  if  the  man  then  says,  "Here  is  a  sideboard 
for  which  I  lequire  35  /.,"  and  we  say  "  No,  that  is  too  much,  it  is  only  worth 
30/.,"  he  has  the  option  at  all  times  of  taking  the  30  I.  or  refusing  the  oi  dei-. 

6221.  What  I  mean  is  this,  supi;osing  manufacturer  A.  sends  in  his  sample 
and  says,  I  supply  this  article  for,  whatever  it  may  be,  say  50  and  you  are 
satisfied,  would  he  get  that  order,  although  manufacturer  B.  might  come  and 
say  1  can  do  it  for  45  /.  ? 

'(50.)  4  K  4  I  do 
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I  do  nor.  think  lie  would  ;  if  one  manufacturer  would  produce  an  equallv 
good  article  for  45  I  to  that  which  another  was  praducing  for  50  I.,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  give  the  50  /. 

6222.  You  would  give  it  to  the  lowest  tenderer? 

Decidedly,  provided  that  we  were  sure  of  its  being  an  equally  good  article. 
62-23.  Though  a  price  was  agreed  with  the  first  man  r 

If  the  price  was  agreed,  the  50  /.  for  a  sideboard,  50  /.  would  be  paid  for  that 
sideboard. 

61' 24.  And  if  a  number  of  sideboards  were  to  be  made,  he  would  get  the  order 
for  the  lot,  would  he  r 

If  he  was  to  send  in  a  sample  sideboard  for  an  order,  and  we  liappened  to 
want  20  of  those  sideboards,  wldch  would  be  an  extraordinary  tiling,  he  would 
charge  us  50  /.  for  the  oi  e  sent  in,  and  we  should  say,  '•  We  think  thar.  we  are 
going  to  order  a  lot  of  these  sideboards  ;  you  can  produce  them  cheaper," 
which  he  would  be  able  to  do  by  making  them  20  at  a  time,  because  the  work 
would  be  got  out  in  larger  quantities  and  done  in  different  ways  tliat  would 
really  save  in  the  production.  Other  manufacturers  might  be  asked  what  they 
would  do  it  for,  and  whoever  was  the  lowest  would  get  the  order.  When  he 
had  made  his  fii  st  sideboard  he  would  send  that  sideboard  in,  well  knowing  that 
such  would  be  the  case. 

6225.  What  I  meant  was,  does  this,  did  this  happen:  say  you  want  a  num- 
ber of  sideboards,  and  a  manufacturer  sends  in  one  as  a  sam{)le,  and  says,  "  I 
can  make  that  at  a  certain  price,"  and  vou  say,  "  Very  well,  that  will  do  ;" 
would  he  not  understand  that  he  would  get  the  order  for  the  whole  of  those 
sideboards  "t 

No,  decidedly  not. 

6226.  Then  what  would  he  understand? 

That  he  made  a  sample  for  us  to  approA-e  of  at  a  price  ;  that  sample  comes  in 
and  he  is  paid  for  it. 

6227.  But  he  would  not  consider,  you  think,  that  he  was  to  make  all  at  that 
price  t 

No,  decidedly  not ;  never  is  such  a  thing  understood.  The  contract  made 
was  made  for  one  sideboard,  and  at  that  price  tlie  sideboard  would  be  paid  for. 

6228.  I  think  you  alluded  to  .Mr.  Richards  in  vour  evidence? 
Yes,  I  did. 

6229.  You  ste  that  in  his  answer  to  Question  4558  there  is  a  case  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  I  have  suggested.  He  there  says,  "I  made  six 
suites  and  sent  them  in,  and  also  an  invoice  of  my  prices.  1  was  requested  to 
attend  on  a  particular  day  at  Messrs.  Maple's,  and  1  did  so.  They  had  the 
various  suites  set  out  in  a  room  specially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  My  suites 
were  selected  by  their  customer,  and  I  was  so  informed  by  Messrs.  Maple's 
representative,  and  I  naturally  expected  the  ordir  to  proceed  with  the  work." 
Would  he  naturally,  or  any  other  man  under  similar  circumstances,  expect  the 
order  to  proceed  with  the  work  ? 

He  asserts  what  is  not  correct  in  the  first  place  ;  because  he  was  requested  to 
send  in  with  other  firms  samples  of  bedroom  furniture.  I  had  to  do  with  this 
order  myself;  it  is  an  order  which  we  had  placed  entirely  in  our  hands  (it 
was  for  the  North  Eastern  Hotel  at  York),  to  do  in  the  way  which  I  considered 
most  advantageous  for  our  customers,  and  I  had  personally  the  carrying  out  of 
that  order.  Certain  articles  that  were  used  were  after  his  designs  and  ^hapes, 
but  some  others  of  the  ai  ticles  were  altered. 

6230.  Some  others  of  the  articles  ? 

Yes ;  when  there  is  a  bedroom  suite,  you  must  understand  that  there  are 
perhaps  in  a  bedroom  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  furniture,  perhaps  more,  and 
this  man  here  would  make  you  believe  that  exactly  as  he  sent  the  furniture  so 
it  was  made,  and,  as  he  says,  there  weie  300  or  400  suites  of  it  produced. 

6231.  What 
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6231.  What  he  says  here  is  this  :  "  Mr.  Regnart  told  me  they  had  no  price 
given,  and  that  they  wanted  the  three  qualities  to  see  which  their  customers 
would  select ;  "  is  that  correct? 

No,  not  three  qualities,  because  they  were  all  the  same  quality  of  goods. 

6232.  I  suppose  he  mean?,  not  three  qualities,  but  three  different  patterns? 
'Three  diil'erent  ideas  ;  wlien  Richards  came,  he  was  told  what  we  wanted, 

given  a  description  of  them,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  shapes  that  we  wanted, 
and  then  he  and  each  of  these  other  makers  had  to  see  at  what  price  they  could 
produce  a  suite  of  furniture  and  send  it  in.  They  produced  these  suites  and 
sent  them  in. 

6233.  He  says,  "  I  made  six  suites,  and  sent  them  in  ;  "  that  is  correct  ? 
That  is  no  doubc  correct ;  I  v.  ill  not  dispute  the  facts ;  you  must  remember 

that  this  is  14  or  15  years  since,  and  it  is  rather  a  tax  on  one's  memory  to  go 
into  all  these  cases. 

6234.  I  am  rather  takino;  this  as  a  typical  case.  Then  he  says,  "  I  was 
requested  to  attend  on  a  particular  day  at  Messrs,  Maple's,  and  I  did  so,"  that 
is  correct  ? 

Yes. 

6235.  Then  he  says, "  They  had  the  various  suites  set  out  in  a  room  specially 
arranged  for  the  purpose."  That,  I  presume,  may  be  taken  to  be  correct;  and 
then  he  says,  My  snites  were  selected  by  their  customer;  "  would  that  be  the 
case  ? 

No,  not  in  their  entirety,  because  I  had  lots  of  alterations  made  in  the 
different  designs. 

623G.  Before  they  were  submitted? 

No,  when  they  were  submitted.  But  the  order  being  placed  with  me,  some 
of  the  directoi  s  called,  and  I  showed  them  the  class  of  articles  that  I  proposed 
putting  in  some  of  the  rooms  ;  and  then  after  they  had  gone  (I  had  had  the 
order  then  some  weeks  to  do),  afier  they  had  left  the  premises,  I  proceeded  to 
get  the  sample  furniture  that  I  should  use  made,  and  1  offered  Richards  to  make 
these  things  at  a  certain  price ;  as  he  says,  I  offered  him,  in  fact  (which  may 
be  true,  because  I  cannot  remember)  19^.  10^^.  to  make  a  quantity  of  ward- 
robes, instead  of  22 /.  15.9.  He  refused  to  take  the  prices  which  I  considered 
fair  for  hiin  to  have  for  the  goods,  and  then  I  submitted  these  prices  to  another 
raani.facturer,  and  it  only  endorses  my  opinion  that  I  was  right,  and  proves  to 
your  Committee  that  I  was  right^  for  this  other  manufacturer  takes  the  orders 
at  those  prices  that  Richards  refused.  Now,  I  should  have  been  very  unfair 
and  unjust  to  those  people  that  I  gave  the  order  to  if,  when  these  manufac- 
turers said,  "  We  will  do  the  wardrobe  s  for  19  10  I  was  to  have  gone  away 
frum  them  and  i>iven  the  order  to  Mr.  Richards  lor  2'2l.  \b  s. 

6237.  What  you  w^ould  deny,  I  presume,  in  this  statement,  is  that  Mr.  Richards 
was  "  informed  by  Messrs.  Maples'  representative,"  that  his  sample  h  id  been 
selected  / 

I  deny  that  entirely,  that  his  sample  was  selected  by  the  customer.  Some  of 
his  fuiniture,  as  regards  design,  was  accepted  ;  but  he  had  made  it  for  me  to 
ray  order,  and  1  paid  him  the  price  he  charged. 

6238.  But  gave  the  order  to  another  manufacturer  to  proceed  with  the  work  ? 
Then  I  wanted  some  more  ;  I  wanted  to  give  an  order  afterwards.    He  made 

me  a  suite  of  furniture^,  and  for  thai  I  paid  him  the  price  he  asked.  Then  I 
wanted  ^ome  other  fuiniture  made,  and  I  offered  him  a  price  to  take  the  order 
at,  and  he  refused  the  price. 

6239.  Lord  Thringi]  Some  other  furniiure  exactly  the  same  as  Richards  had 
made  ? 

Yes,  in  some  of  the  cases ;  but  Richards,  you  will  quite  understand,  could 
make  the  wardi'obe  cheaper  by  making  a  dozen  of  them  than  by  making  one. 

6240.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  when  he  sent  the  samples  in  he  was  aware  that 
if  they  were  accepted  there  would  be  a  large  order  ;  he  was  competing,  in  fact, 
for  a  large  order  ? 

(50  )  '  4  L  When 
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When  he  sent  in  his  first  order,  he  sent  in  his  prices  with  the  things,  which  j 
we  paid. 

6241,  And  he  would  be  aware  that  if  he  got  the  order  it  woukl  be  a  large  one  ? 
But  he  would  be  equally  aware  that  he  would  not  get  that  price  for  them. 

(3242.  Do  you  mean  that  he  did  not  invoice  his  goods  with  the  price  fixed, 
with  the  knowledge  that  if  he  got  the  oider  he  would  have  a  large  order  to 
execute  ? 

No. 

6243.  Would  he  not  have  invoiced  them  lower  if  he  had  known  ihat  ? 

He  would  know  that  he  would  be  sui  e  to  get  the  price  for  the  sample  suite 
that  he  sent  it  in  at ;  and  that  price  was  only  right  for  producing  one  suite  of  a 
pattern,  and  his  prices  were  charged  for  the  one  suite  ;  i)Ut  by  producing  a 
quantity  of  those  suites,  there  would  have  been  a  great  saving  to  him,  which 
saving  we  asked  him  to  give  to  our  customer,  because  we  charge  in  proportion 
to  the  price  that  it  costs. 

6244.  Lord  Moiikswell.']  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  this,  that  he  did 
not  send  any  invoice  [)rice  for  a  large  order  at  all  ? 

\'es. 

6245.  The  invoice  price,  as  you  understood  it,  was  the  price  for  the  sample 
suite  ? 

Fur  the  one  sidte  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  one  suite. 

6246.  Lord  Clinto}i.~\  He  was  not  asked  for  a  price  for  the  order? 
No. 

6247.  Chairman.^  Then  you  informed  him  that  the  order  was  a  large  one,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  ? 

Yes ;  and  he  says  in  the  evidence  that  he  refused  to  accept  it, 

6248.  And  another  man  at  that  price  got  the  order  ? 
Yes. 

6249.  go^^  ^^^6  t^^^  answer  to  say  :  "  It  must  be  obvious 
that  if  Messrs.  Maple  had  made  these  samples  themselves  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  the  full  labour  price  for  making,  and  that  would  have  left  the  other  1 
honestly-competing  firms  a  mucli  better  chance  of  obtaining  the  order,  and  it 
would  also  have  prevented  them  from  sweating  the  labour  price  down  to  the  \ 
price  which  they  actually  did/'  Did  I  understand  that  to  mean  that  if  you  had 
made  these  on  \  our  own  premises,  you  would  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the 
cost  better  than  you  did  ? 

We  Were  able  to  judge  of  the  price  of  the  things  that  were  produced,  because 
they  weie  actually  produced  by  another  firm,  who  paid  equally  good  wages  with 
Richards,  at  the  price  that  we  estimated. 

6250.  1  understand  the  contention  of  this  witness  to  be,  that  you  got  the 
articles  cheaper  than  they  ought  to  have  been  made  at  by  this  process  of  com- 
petition between  the  A^arious  firms,  by  what  has  sometimes  been  designated  before 
the  Committee  as  sweating,  that  is,  sub-contracting;  but  that,  if  you  had  made 
the  goods  yourselves  on  your  own  premises,  you  would  have  got  at  the  true 
value  of  them,  and  would  have  ascertained  that  his  otfer  was  a  fair  one,  and  that 
he  could  not  make  them  any  cheaper.    That,  1  understand,  is  what  he  means. 

1  cannot  understand  what  he  means;  because  this  is  part  of  a  written  state- 
ment that  he  reads  to  you.  Evidently^,  if  we  manage  our  wtjrkshops  properly,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  in  our  workshops  as  Mr.  Richards  ; 
was  able  to  manufacture  in  his  workshop.  j 

62,51.  That  is  exactly  what  he  contends? 

And  as  cheaply  also  as  the  other  manufacturers  who  produced  the  articles. 

6252.  What  I  understand  from  this  is  that  Mr.  Richards  maintains  that  you 
cannot  fix  a  fair  price  by  submitting  the  goods  to  competition?  j 
That  is  the  way  to  come  at  a  fair  price. 

6253. 
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6253.  But  Iiis  contention  is  that,  a  fair  price  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
manufacturing  them  on  your  own  premises  ? 

Ti  at  can  equally  well  be  ascertained  l>y  firms  beinii'  asked  to  give  their  price, 
one  against  the  other.  Unless  builders  had  competition,  and  private  people 
had  their  houses  put  up  to  competition,  in  building  or  anything  of  the  sort,  how 
could  you  be  certain  that  yon  are  not  being  robbed.  Mr.  Richards  mii^ht  be 
charging  iis  here  a  great  deal  more  for  those  articles  than  they  were  possiblv 
worth,  and  the  otdy  way  we  could  arrive  at  it  was  to  either  manufacture 
the  articles  ourselves  or  to  ask  another  firm  what  they  would  maniifacture 
them  for. 

62,54.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  can  you  mauufactiire  on  your  own  premises 
as  cheaply  as  you  can  buy  in  goods  ? 

Decidedly,  or  else  we  should  not  manufacture.  Why  should  we  manufacture 
to  pay  a  greater  price  to  the  manufacturers  than  what  we  could  buy  them  for. 

6255.  I  only  ask  you  the  fact,  whether  you  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  as 
you  can  buy  in  goods  I 

We  are  now  building  a  very  large  lot  of  factories,  putting  some  more  steam 
boilers  down  and  machinery  ;  and  we  should  not  do  those  tilings  unless  we 
could  produce  as  cheap  as  we  could  buy  them. 

6256.  And  do  you  think  that  the  work  that  is  done  by  these  manufacturers 
who  woik  for  you  is  as  good  in  quality  as  that  which  tiie  best  West  End  lirnis 
produce  ? 

I  say.  without  doubt,  that  I  can  get  things  made  by  manufactnrers  who 
work  for  the  trade,  as  good  as  any  that  you  can  get  from  any  shop  in 
England. 

6.^57.  You  say  that  the  work  you  buy  in  is  as  good  as  can  be  made  in  any 
West  End  shop  in  London  ? 
Yes. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Eavl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  FoxFOKD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  ( Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-  Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Ea.rl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOHN  BLUNDELL  MAPLE  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
is  further  Examined,  as  follows : 

62,58.  Chairman.']  This  s\stem  of  buying  in  work,  I  presume,  is  pretty- 
general  in  the  trade,  is  it  not  r 
It  is. 

6259.  Should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  large 
firms  is  to  manufacture  less  on  their  own  premises,  and  to  buy  in  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  totai  output? 

In  the  old  West-end  firms,  yes. 

6260.  Generally  in  the  trade  ? 

In  onr  own  case  we  are  making  more  now  th=in  we  ever  did. 

6261.  Making  more  in  proportion  to  what  you  buy  in  ? 

We  are  makin^r  more  than  formerly  ;  we  are  manufacturing  now,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  we  buy  in,  more  than  we  used  to  manufacture  before. 

62()2.  That  is  the  case  in  your  firm,  you  say  ;  but  which  do  you  think  is  the 
general  tendency  of  the  trade  ;  is  it  towards  manufacturing  more  on  their  own 
premises,  or  is  it  towards  buying  in  more  ? 

I  should  think  towards  buying  in  more. 

6263.  You  buy  in  from  a  great  number  of  people  r 
An  enormous  quantity. 

62f)4.  A  hundred  ? 

A  thousand,  I  might  say,  perhaps. 

0265.  Manufacturers? 

Yes,  taking  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions,  I  should  say  very  likely  ;  but  it 
is  a  question  I  can  hardly  answer,  because  it  would  be  so  large  a  number. 

6266,  But  a  great  number  of  manufacturers  supply  vou  with  things  ? 
Yes. 

6267,  Does  not  this  cause  a  great  deal  of  competition,  more  than  formerly 
used  to  exist  ? 

Not  more  than  formerly. 

6i6!S.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  half-a-dozen  large  firms  compete  for  a 
large  order  ;  they  would  be  in  competition  one  with  the  other  for  that  order? 
Yes. 
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(^'lOg.  Then  if  each  of  these  large  firms  put  out  the  whole  or  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  work  to  a  number  of  manufacturers,  100  or  more,  that  would 
introduce  another  large  element  of  competition,  would  it  nor  ? 

IN'o  doubt  it  would. 

^"'270.  'i  hen,  is  it  possible  that  these  manufacturers  in  their  turn  might  put 
out  the  \\  hole  or  part  of  that  work  ? 

JNoiie  that  1  know  of.  We  bny  trom  people  only  who  manufacture  them- 
selves 

6271.  How  do  you  know  that  they  only  manufacture  themselves  ? 

Because  our  buyers  and  so  on  w  )uld  tell  you  that  they  visit  their  workshops 
and  see  the  things  going  on. 

6272.  You  have  the  workshops  of  all  these  hundreds  of  men  who  raaaufacture 
for  you  visited  by  vour  buyers  • 

Yes. 

6273.  To  see  that  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises  ? 

Not  for  thi  purpose  of  seeing  that  ;  but  they  do  see  that  it  is  done  so. 

6274.  They  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  ? 
They  do  not  visit  the  workshops  for  tliat  express  purpose. 

6275.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  be  certain  tlia.t  some  of  the  work  is 
not  put  out  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  assert  it.  Mr.  Regnart  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  about  that. 

6276.  He  can  speak  more  definitely  to  that  point  than  vou  can  r 
Yes. 

6277.  For  instance,  Mr.  Parnell  mentioned  a  case,  without  giving  any  names, 
at  No.  2862,  on  page  279-  He  says,  "  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  work  has  been 
obtained  by  a  large  firm  and  given  out  to  a  sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it 
out  to  another  sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it  out  again  to  a  man  suppo>-ed  to 
be  his  foreman,  and  the  foreman  has  then  given  it  out  as  piece-work  to  the 
workmen  ;  "  would  yon  think  that  a  usual  thing  ? 

No,  far  from  usual  ;  but  1  think  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  firm,  Symes 
and  Colville. 

6278.  He  does  not  mention  any  name.  There  is  no  object  tliat  I  know  in 
mentioning  the  name  ? 

Then  Mr.  Arnold  White  does  in  his  opening  statement. 

(1^79.  I  was  alluding  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? 

If  you  turn  to  the  answer  to  Question  2135  you  will  see  there  that  Mr.  White 
refeis  to  what  Mr.  Parnell  is  <ioing  to  say. 

6280.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  my  question.  What  Mr.  Parnell  says  (this  is  in 
his  answer  to  Question  2862)  is  this  :  "  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  work  has  been 
obtained  by  a  laige  firm  and  given  out  to  a  sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it  out 
to  another  sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it  out  again  to  a  man  supposed  to  be 
his  foreman,  and  the  foreman  has  then  given  it  out  as  piece-work  to  the  work- 
men." That  gives  what  I  n;ay  call  perhaps  a  typical  case.  I  ask  whether  yrou 
think  that  that  is  likely  to  occur  ? 

I  should  not  think  there  would  be  one  case  that  would  occur  in  10,000. 

6281.  Mr.  Regnart  would  be  able  to  speak  on  that  point  if  I  want  to  ask  more 
questions  on  it  ? 

Yes. 

6282.  Can  you  speak  at  all  as  to  the  trade  in  the  East  End.  For  instance, 
in  your  knowledge  is  it  true  tliat  a  large  number  of  foreign  Jews  are  employed 
in  the  East  End  trade  in  Curtain-road  and  Bethnal  Green  ? 

Not  to  my  own  knowledge  ;  1  think  very  few  indeed  from  what  I  hear. 

6283.  To 
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628,3.  To  jour  knowledge  ai'e  boy  labourers  largely  employed  in  tlie  East 
End  ? 

Not  beyond,  what  is  usual? 

6284.  You  do  not  think  that  they  have  largely  supplanted  adult  labour  ? 

I  do  not.  Machinery,  in  tact,  takes  away  a  lot  of  what  then  used  to  be  called 
the  sweating  work  done  by  this  boy  laliour,  the  planing-,  sawing,  and  all  that ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  sand-papering  afte"  the  rough  saw,  now  the  sawing;  is  done 
so  beautifully  tliat  it  comes  out  all  done  withont  requiring  the  sand  papering 
that  used  to  be  dwne  by  boys. 

62S5.  Can  vou  speak  at  all  authoritatively  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  East  End '] 

No,  I  cannot.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  visited  the  East  End  for  some 
years. 

62  8tl.  Would  Mr.  Regnart  be  able  to  give  us  inforaiation  on  that  r 
Yes,  and  some  other  manufacturers  that  I  propose  calling  ;  they  would  be  the 
best  authorities. 

6287.  1  think  you  ti>ld  us  the  other  day  that  there  was  some  competition  on 
the  part  of  foi  eign  manufacturers,  that  foreign  manufactured  goods  come  into 
competiti  on  with  those  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  manufactured  goods  as  regards,  for  instance,  the 
Austrian  chairs,  the  bent-wood  chairs;  the  quantity  that  come  to  England 
now  is  something  enormous,  sup|)lanting  all  the  old-fashioned  chairs  which 
used  to  be  produced.  Then  there  is  also  coming  to  this  country  a  very  large 
quantity  of  American  furniture  and  all  the  foreign  parquet  that  is  produced. 
That  furniture  is  produced  near  to  where  the  timber  is,  and  niachinery 
being  aj)plied  so  much  tn  the  manufacture,  machinery  is  sent  right  out  to  these 
places,  and  the  limber  is  dried  there  and  cut  up  ;  and  I  regret  exceedingly  to 
have  to  say  so,  but  I  think  that  in  the  future  things  will  be  much  worse  in  that 
way.  You  can  quire  understand  tliat  in  the  case  of  enormous  logs  of  Vv^ood 
couiing  to  this  counti y,  it  is  very  expensive  in  moving  them,  siiijjping  them, 
loading  them,  and  uidoadinu  them ;  whe  reas  if  they  are  dried  and  the  machi- 
nery is  taken  to  the  forests  where  the  timber  is,  then  it  is  cut  up  there.  And 
you  will  find  that  not  only  in  our  trade,  in  the  cabinet-making,  but  also  in  the 
quantity  of  doors  coming  from  Sweden.  The  most  extraordinary  tiling  that  I 
have  seen  lately  is  an  easy  chair  that  is  just  coming  over  from  Gothenburg,  a 
most  extraordinary  chair  for  production,  costing  about  3  5.  Q  d.  &  chair,  which  I 
am  sure  we  could  not  get  produced  here  for  Qs.  ov  7  s. 

6288.  Is  that  a  wooden  chair  ? 

A  wooden  chair.  If  your  Lordships  would  like  I  will  have  one  sent  for,  for 
you  tc  sei ,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  future  we  shall  suffer  still  more  in  that 
way,  bi'cause  the  amount  of  timber  that  is  grown  in  England  is  now  so  small, 
and  is  n.tt  so  applicable  as  that  which  ve  find  in  the  forests  abroad. 

6289.  In  fact,  30U  say  that  although  there  is  considerable  competition  on  the 
part  of  foreign  manufacturers,  you  apprehend  that  it  will  become  more  severe  ? 

I  do. 

6290.  But  you  export  largely  abroad,  do  you  not  ? 

That  is  in  the  higher  class  things.  The  tai  ifFs  are  excessively  against  us  in 
exporting,  and  the  tariffs  with  our  Colonies  are  very  bad. 

6291.  Do  you  export  much  to  the  Colonies  ? 

Yes;  not  so  much  now,  because  they  have  imposed  a  heavy  duty  against  us. 

6292.  Do  you  think  that  anything  tending  to  increase  the  ofist  of  production 
here  would  tend  to  stimulate  the  importation  of  foreign  uoods  into  this  country? 

Machinery  is  chea|)ening  the  production  here  enormously. 

6293.  I  meant  rather  any  interference,  legislative  or  otherwise,  with  the  trade  ? 
If  there  was  a  prohibition  on  certain  articles,  or  a  tax  imposed  on  certain 
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articles,  there  is  no  doubt  iliat  the  prices  would  rise  and  the  working  cldsses 
would  be  better  paid. 

6294.  I  do  not  think  you  (juit',-  appre!iend  my  qur-stion.  What  I  asked  you 
was  whether,  in  the  event  of  anything  incifasing  the  cost  of  production  her^', 
that  woidd  stimulate  tlie  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods? 

Decidedly. 

(329.5.  When  you  spok(!  of  your  turnover,  did  you  include  in  th  itthe  bought- 
in  work  as  well  as  what  you  manufacture  on  your  premises  ? 
I  meant  the  sales  ;  that  is,  the  whole  thing. 

621)6.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all  what  proportion  your  bought-in  work 
would  hi  ar  to  what  you  manufacture  yourselves,  taking  those  articles,  I  mean, 
which  you  do  manufacture  yourselves  ? 

i  should  think  we  might  manufacture  oursLdves  about  one-third. 

6297.  One-third  of  what  you  buy  in? 

Yes,  the  proportion  would  be  as  one  to  three.  You  see,  all  bedding  and  so  on 
we  manufacture  ourselves. 

6298.  Any  other  questions  that  I  want  to  ask  about  the  East  End  of  London, 
competition,  and  so  on,  I  can  get  ansvver<  d  by  another  witness  ? 

1  think  you  will  get  that  better  from  Mr.  Regnart  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  will  follow. 

6299.  You  tell  us  that  you  sell  the  materials  to  the  manufacturers  who  make 
for  yi  u  ? 

Yes. 

6300.  Do  you  insist  upon  their  taking  them  ? 
No. 

6301 .  And  you  say  that  your  object  in  selling  them  the  materials  is  to  ensure 
that  they  use  good  material? 

Yes.  And  by  the  ordering  of  a  great  many  things  ;  for  instance,  the  m  irbles 
from  Belgium  (because  we  import  those  largely),  by  getting  tiles  made  in  large 
quantities,  locks  made  in  large  quantities,  brass-handles  and  hinges,  and  those 
things,  made  in  large  quantities,  you  red(ice  enormously  the  price  of  them. 

{"302.  But  you  do  not  insist  upon  the  manufacturers  buying  of  you  ? 
No,  not  at  all. 

6303.  And  you  also  sell  them  the  absolute  materi;d  for  manufacture,  wood, 
for  instance? 

IN'ow  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  established  large  timber  yards, 
and  we  sell  them  wood.  We  dry  it  ourselves,  and  as  we  ai  e  responsible  for 
everything  we  sell,  it  secures  it  better  ;  but  e\  en  then  we  never  insi-t  up-m  their 
taking  it  from  us. 

6304.  I  see  you  say  on  page  5/2  :  "  We  should  not  ho,ve  become  timber 
merchants,  and  excited  the  trade  jealousies  by  so  doinj:,  but  w-e  found  it  im- 
possible to  rely  upon  getting  seasoned  woods  from  the'  timber  yards  of  other 
persons  "  ? 

You  see,  timber  requires  some  years  to  season. 

6305.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  infer  from  that  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  proper  seas(med  timber  from  the  regular  trade  ? 

No,  I  do  not  say  that.  What  I  meant  the  Committee  to  understand  is  that 
you  can  better  rely  upon  it  when  you  know  how  long  timber  has  been  stacked 
yourself,  than  you  can  in  the  case  of  a  cabinet-maker  going  to  a  timber  yard 
and  asking  for  satin- u  ood,  or  bird's-eye  maple,  or  souie  other  woods.  The 
timber  merchant  naturally  wants  to  sell  his  timber,  and  he  is  not  resjjonsible  for 
the  article  of  furniture  when  it  is  ma  le. 

6306.  It  is  not  custoirary  in  the  trade,  is  it,  for  firms  to  import  timber  them- 
selves ? 

No,  not  generally. 

6307.  On 
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6307.  On  what  terms  do  yoa  sell  the  material  to  the  men  who  manufacture 
for  you  ? 

Very  low  indeed. 

6308.  I  suppose  you  receive  a  discount  in  making  purchases  yourselves? 
That  is  a  particular  part  of  the  business  to  which  Mr.  Regiiart  would  speak. 

We  buy  timber  under  so  many  different  conditions,  sometimes  from  importers 
sometimes  from  private  individuals. 

6300-  Mr-  Regnart  will  be  able  to  speak  better  on  that  point,  you  say  ? 
Decidedly. 

6310.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  is  the  regular  trade  discount,  in  your 
trade  ;  I  think  on  some  occasions  we  have  had  2^  per  cent,  mentioned,  and  on 
some  occasions  5  per  cent,  r 

It  is  very  irregular. 

63]  1.  I  think  Mr.  Henry  Miller  said  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  5  per 
cent,  discount ;  may  we  assume  that  5  per  cent,  is  the  regular  trade  discount  in 
your  branch  of  business  ? 

No;  you  must  assuine  th;it  5  per  cent,  applies  generally  to  deal-workers  ;  but 
Mr.  Regnart  will  explain  it  to  you  more  fully  still.  It  is  always  understood 
when  buying  Mhat  the  discount  should  be  ;  for  instance,  in  ceitain  materials 
some  manufacturers  in  France  give  6  per  cent.,  others  5  per  cent.,  others 
only  2^  ,  and  the  same  applies  in  Engalnd- 

6312.  With  regard  10  these  cabinet-makers  who  work  for  you,  is  5  per  cent, 
the  ordinary  trade  discount  in  their  case  .- 

That  Mr.  Regnart  will  tell  you  more  distinctly ;  but  for  that  class  of  goods 
that  Miller  was  manufacturing,  yes  ;  it  is  generally  5  per  cent,  on  them. 

6313.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  He  said  9  s.  off  18  I.,  which  would  be  2g  per  cent.  ? 
'i  l)at  was  in  an  answer  of  \'an  Damme's,  1  tiiink. 

6314.  Chairman .']  1  may  assume  that  the  discount  varies  : 
Very  much. 

6315.  But  that  with  cabinet-makers  5  per  cent,  is  the  regular  thing? 
In  that  particular  class  of  goods. 

6316.  Then  besides  that,  mention  has  been  made  of  what  has  bet  n  called 
discount,  but  what  appears  to  me  to  be  better  described,  perhaps,  as  an  allow- 
ance, an  arbitrary  deduction  made  for  some  cause  or  another  ? 

Your  Lordship  will  quite  understand  that  dealing  with  the  trade  from  18^4 
until  the  present  time,  there  has  always  been  a  falling  market;  you  must  not 
forget  that.  You  will  hear  from  Mr.  Regnart,  and  from  other  cabinet-makers 
also,  who  will  be  called,  the  great  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  different 
things:  and  therefore,  sunietimes,  that  alteration  has  occuired  by  getting  an 
allowance  by  way  of  discount  from  the  [)rice  paid  for  the  article  on  the  previous 
tranbactiwn. 

6317.  Mr.  Deintje,  I  think  it  was,  told  the  Committee  that  at  various  limes 
various  sums  would  be  taken  off  his  invoices,  and  this  he  attributed  to  bad 
workmanship  ? 

That  is,  off  an  agreed  price. 

63!  8.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  in  cases  of  bad  workmanship 
the  work  is  generally  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  but  that  occasionally,  per- 
haps, a  sovereign  or  two  might  be  taken  off  and  the  article  kept. 

W  hat  was  necessary  to  put  the  article  right  would  be  taken  oft"  in  sucli  a 
case. 

6319.  Tliat  appears  to  me  scarcely  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  Deintje  said  ;  he 
gave  the  Conjmittee  to  understand  that  sums,  varying  I  think  up  to  10  per  cent., 
were  taken  off  on  account  of  bad  w  orkmanship  as  a  regular  thing  ;  but  I  gather 
from  you  that  it  is  very  rarely  done  ? 

(50.)  4  M  Very 
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Very  rarely  indeed  ;  it  is  quite  tiie  exception.  Your  Lordship  can  quite 
understand  that  firms  are  not  anxious  to  reduce  the  price  of  articles,  because 
if  they  reduce  on  new  stock  they  have  to  reduce  that  which  they  liave 
got  in  stock  ;  and  if  you  hold,  as  a  firm  like  our  does,  perhaps  300,000  1.  or 
400,000  /.  worth  of  goods  in  stock,  when  vou  get  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
your  old  stock  has  to  suffer.  And  again,  we  should  rather  try  to  hold  the 
standard  than  to  decrease  it ;  because,  as  our  net  profit  is  upon  our  returns, 
the  larger  the  return  the  more  the  profit,  and  the  less  the  return  the  less  the 
profit. 

6320.  These  arbitrary  allowances  or  discounts  

They  are  never  arbitrary. 

6321.  I  will  not  use  the  word  arbitrary.  These  discounts  or  sums  of  money 
taken  off  for  some  cause  or  another,  are  spoken  of  by  a  number  of  witnesses, 
Mr.  Van  Damme,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Richards,  and  others  ? 

That  of  Mr.  Dickson's,  as  you  see,  is  in  18/4,  and  that  is  disowned  to. 

6322.  I  was  merely  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  generally  deny  that  these 
deductions  are  made,  or  whether  you  can  account  for  them  in  any  way? 

Nut  one  is  made,  1  should  think,  in  10,000  cases. 

6323.  They  are  very  rarely  made  ? 
Very  rarely. 

6324.  Earl  of  Derby. ~\  And  always  for  some  definite  reason  ? 
And  always  for  some  definite  reason. 

6325.  Chairman.']  If  any  deduction  was  made  \AOuld  it  show  on  the  statement 
the  cause  of  it  ? 

The  deduction  should  show  on  the  statement  or  invoice. 

6326.  Not  the  cause  of  it  r 

No,  not  tlie  cause  ;  hecause  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  people. 

6327.  The  statement  would  merely  show  that  so  much  is  taken  off  for  over- 
charge ? 

Yes.  No  one  has  ever  been  compelled  to  accept  the  conditions  of  purchase. 
If  a  person  says,  "  I  require  5  /.  for  an  article,"  and  my  buyer  says>  "  I  will  oidy 
give  you  4/?.  10  5.,"  if  he  makes  his  invoice  out  for  bl.,  and  deducts  10.9.,  it 
will  show  a  10  s.  allowance ;  but  it  was  no  less  an  arrangement  made  that  the 
thing  was  to  be  only  4  /.  10  5. 

6328.  Earl  of  Derby.]  In  that  case  what  is  the  object  of  putting  5  I.  on  the 
invoice  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you  ;  unless  it  is  only  that  the  man  might  have  got  the  invoice 
made  out  and  put  it  down  to  show  that  he  had  made  an  allowance.  The  only 
object  I  should  say  would  be  this,  that  he  would  do  it  hoping  that  next  time  he 
brought  the  article  in  better  finished  he  should  get  5  /.,  and  be  able  to  say,  "  That 
is  the  legular  price;  I  allowed  you  the  10.?.  because  the  other  article  was  not 
well  finished." 

6329.  Chairman.]  "What  is  the  regular  course  of  a  transaction  ;  a  manufac- 
turer gets  an  order,  he  brings  in  his  work,  and  with  it  an  invoice  r 

Yes. 

6330.  What  does  that  invoice  state,  the  price  verbally  agreed  to  ? 
Yes. 

6331 .  Then  you  say  if  there  is  anything  to  come  off  the  man  would  have  put 
it  in  his  invoice  ? 

If  there  was  such  an  exceptional  case,  because  it  is  quite  exceptional  that 
anything  would  have  to  come  ofi'  an  agreed  price.  The  buyer  or  manager  of 
the  department  might  say,  "  This  article  is  not  pioperly  finished  ;  you  had 
better  take  it  back,  or  allow  us  10  s-  and  we  will  have  it  put  right  ourselves." 
He  has  the  option  of  taking  it  back. 

6332.  Then 
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6332.  Then  that  of  course  would  not  be  mentioned  on  the  invoice  ;  it  would 
be  mentioned  in  the  statement  ? 

It  would  come  in  the  statement  generally. 

6333.  I  understand  the  statement  is  made  up  of  the  invoices  ? 
It  might  come  oft'  one  or  the  other  ;  I  cannot  say. 

6334.  But  probably  it  would  appear  in  the  statement,  such  ana  such  a  price 
with  so  much  taken  oft' for  overcharge  ? 

Yes  ;  it  might  be  either  way. 

6335.  If  a  man  wants  cash,  to  whom  does  he  make  his  application,  if  he  wants 
cash  instead  of  a  cheque,  or  wants  his  cheque  cashed  ? 

We  always  gives  cheques  for  every  payment  over  4  1.;  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  get  cash  in  the  first  instance  over  4  I. 

6336.  But  I  think  that  you  said  that  occasionally  to  oblige  your  customers 
you  gave  cash? 

I  will  explain.  We  always  give  cheques  for  everything  over  4 /.  Then  if  the 
recipient  of  the  cheque  wishes  for  cash,  it  is  generally  stamped  across  i^ay  at 
counter,"so  that  he  may  take  the  cheque  to  the  Union  Bank,  our  bankers.  If  it  is 
for  a  small  amount,  and  the  man  asks  the  cashier  (which  is  quite  an  exceptional 
thing)  to  oblige  him  by  cashing  the  cheque,  the  cashier  would  give  him  the  cash 
out  of  his  cash  box  in  exchange  for  the  cheque,  but  never  charging  oae  farthing. 

6337.  The  cashier  is  the  person  he  would  apply  to? 

The  person  who  gives  him  the  cheque  is  the  cash  clerk,  and  he  would  apply 
to  him. 

6338.  If  a  man  wants  money  to  pay  his  workmen  with,  would  the  first  person 
to  Avhom  he  would  make  the  application  for  cash  be  the  cash  clerk  ;  he  would 
not  say,  for  instance,  to  the  head  of  the  department,  "  I  want  to  get  cash." 

Oh,  no. 

6339.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  would  mention  it  would  be  to  the  cash 
clerk  r 

The  cash  clerk. 

6340.  And  the  cash  clerk  might  sometimes  give  him  cash  for  his  cheque? 
Or  else  have  the  cheque  made  open.    I  think  you  will  find  when  you  come 

to  examine  mv  two  c;ish  clerks  that  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  never 
known  anyone  to  he  refused  either  having  the  cheque  made  open,  or  else  being 
given  the  cash  for  it. 

U341.  Is  a  mans  statement  given  to  him  before  he  goes  for  his  cheque? 
Yes. 

6342.  Then  he  knows  exacdy  wdiat  he  is  going  to  receive  ? 
Decidedly;  always. 

6343.  Would  the  cash  clerk  make  an  entry  in  the  hooks  in  the  case  of  paying 
cash  against  a  cheque  ? 

No,  there  is  no  necessity  for  that;  he  simply  gives  cash  in  place  of  a 
chefjue. 

6^44-  The  cheque  passes,  of  course? 
Yes. 

634.5.  Then  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  that  is  done  often  or 
not? 

You  will  hear.  At  the  present  time  I  should  doubt  whether  there  would  be 
two  cases  a  week. 

6346.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  But  the  Chairman  asked  you  whether  you  would 
have  any  means  of  checking  the  cash  clerk  ? 

T^o,  I  should  not,  because  it  would  be  really  done  as  a  great  favour  to  the 
holder  of  the  cheque  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  when  you  can  get  the 
cash,  within  10  minutes,  from  the  bank. 

(50.)  4  M  2  6347.  Chairman.^ 
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6347.  Chairman.']  As  you  said  yourself,  your  books  would  not  show  it  if  a 
fraudulent  clerk  in  cashing  a  cheque  charged  discount  ? 

No. 

6348.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  They  cash  those  cheques  at  the  bank,  do  they,  though 
the  man  himst  If  may  not  have  an  aceount  there  ? 

Yes  ;  they  cash  a  cheque  at  the  Union  Bank  directly  it  is  stamped  and  made 
an  open  cheque. 

6349.  Chairman.]  At  the  present  time  you  close  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  bank  closes  at  two  ? 

Yes. 

6350.  And  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  man  wanting  money,  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  him  to  get  his  cheque  before  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  ever  a  cheque  given  now,  or  has  been  for  sometime, 
after  one  to  half-past  one  ;  but  when  Miller  was  in  receipt  of  cheques  the  banks 
were  open  until  three  o'clock,  and  we  closed  at  two. 

6351.  You  mentioned  before  the  Committee  that  you  made  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  branch  of  the  City  Bank  in  Tottenham  Court-road  ;  what  was 
that? 

The  arrangement  was  made  when  the  City  Bank  opened  the  branch  in  Totten- 
ham Court-road.  Mr.  Gliddon  asked  me  to  recommend  people  to  bank  with  them, 
and  r-aid  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  for  those  people,  I>eing  so  close,  if  they 
could  take  their  cheques  in,  and  I  might  tell  anyone  that  they  could  always  draw 
cash  out  in  respect  of  the  cheque.  That  was  some  years  previous  to  Mr.  Kirby 
becoming  the  manager  ol'  that  bank;  and  he  tells  you  that  he  found  it  in 
existence,  though  he  was  unaware  of  the  arrangement ;  but,  considering  that 
he  was  not  at  the  bank  then,  that  is  not  astonishing. 

6352.  I  think  you  said  also  that  that  arrangement  was  made  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular necessity,  a  possible  ditficulty  ? 

A  possible  difhculty,  in  that  they  would  want  money  at  once. 

6353.  But  even  at  that  time,  when  the  banks  were  open  up  to  three  o'clock, 
a  manufacturer  would  have  to  have  an  account  with  the  branch  in  Tottenham 
Court-road  in  order  to  get  the  cheque  cashed  there,  would  he  not? 

As  Mr.  Kirby  told  you.  they  would  always  cash  the  cheques,  provided  that 
one  of  the  bank's  customers  asked  them  to  do  so  ;  but,  considering  that  our  ov;n 
bank  is  only  in  Argyle-street,  Regent-street,  which  is  not  much  more  than  a 
mile  from  our  place  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  that  Vv'e  have  always  been 
Avilling  to  make  our  cheques  open,  so  that  the  recipients  can  get  the  cash  at 
once,  and  never  has  been  refused  that  I  am  aware  of,  anyone  leaving  our  place 
at  two  o'clock  could  be  there  before  a  quaner-past  two,  and  could  get  his  cheque 
cashed. 

6354.  At  that  time  ? 
At  that  time. 

6355.  But  the  branch  in  Tottenham  Court  road  would  be  of  no  use  to  any 
man  who  had  not  a  banking  account  there  ? 

Excepting  by  getting  a  friend  to  ask  the  bank  to  cash  it. 

If  a  man  had  no  account  there,  or  had  not  good  credit,  or  if  his  own 
account  was  overdrawn,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  get  cash  to  pay  his 
workmen  with,  he  would  be  inconsiderable  difficulty  how  to  deal  with  a  crossed 
cheque,  would  he  not  ? 

No,  because  he  would  simply  ask  us  to  make  it  open. 

6357.  But  then  he  has  to  go  to  your  bank  ? 
Yes. 

6358.  At  that  time  he  had  an  hour  to  do  that  in,  because  the  bank  closed  at 
three  o'clock  ? 

Yes. 

6359.  Now 
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6359.  Now  he  has  not  that  hour? 
Now  he  has  not. 

6360.  You  say  that  the  man  gets  his  statement  before  he  goes  for  his  cheque  ^ 
Yes,  always. 

6^Cn.  Always  ? 
I  believe  always. 

6362.  Perliaps  Mr.  Regnart  will  speak  better  on  that  point  ? 
Mr.  Regnart  will  tell  you  better. 

6363.  I  think  we  had  evidence  in  the  contrary  direction  ? 

But  also,  I  may  mention,  that  Fisher  always  got  Miller's  cheques,  as  you 
will  hear.  I  do  not  suppose  (this  is  hearsay  evidence)  that  one  in  20  was  ever 
got  by  Miller  himself. 

6364.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Regnart  on  that  point.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man, 
finding  a  certain  sum,  say  10  per  cent,  for  overcharge  taken  off  on  his  state- 
ment, to  suppose  that  that  10  per  cent,  had  been  taken  off  because  he  required 
cash  instead  of  a  cheque  ? 

No,  impossible. 

6365.  That  could  not  occur,  you  think? 
It  coiild  not  occur. 

6366.  WouLl  you  be  aware  of  it  personally,  if  the  heads  of  any  of  your 
departments  charged  anything  in  the  way  uf  a  percentage  for  giving  orders  r 

If  1  did  know  of  it  tliey  would  not  be  in  the  place  five  minutes. 

6367.  But  I  ask  you  whether  you  would  know  of  it  ? 
1  never  heard  of  such  u  thing  in  my  firm. 

6368.  Would  you  know  if  a  salesman  was  charging  a  percentage  ? 
For  giving  an  order,  do  you  mean  ? 

6369.  Yes  r 

1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  but  if  such  a  thing  occurred  and  I  knew  it, 
he  would  not  remain  in  the  place  five  minutes. 

6370.  Have  never  had  any  complaint  of  that  sort  ? 

Never.    The  man  would  be  simply  dishonest  who  did  such  a  thing. 

6371.  Lord  Clinton.~\  Is  there  a  statement  to  that  elfect  in  the  evidence  ? 
I  have  not  seen  any. 

6372.  ('hairman.']  You  have  told  us  that  you  can  produce  all  Miller^s 
cheques  ? 

I  think  I  can  ;  nearly  all. 

6373.  Can  you  produce  all  his  invoices  r 

jS'o,  not  all  the  invoices.  I  think,  if  you  decide  to  have  an  inspection,  the 
best  thing  would  be  to  appoint  a  suh-committee  to  see  the  Bought  Ledger. 

6374.  Do  you  keep  the  statements  long  enough  to  be  able  to  produce  them? 
We  do  not  keep  them  very  long.    You  l^now  it  comes  to  such  an  enormou 

packet;  but  for  four  or  five  years  back,  anything  like  that,  you  would  be  sure  to 
find  them  ;  but  for  the  other  things  you  would  have  to  depend  on  seeing  the 
Bought  Ledgers.  We  have  the  old  Bought  Ledgers,  right  away  back  perhaps  to 
1870,  but  not  the  invoices,  because  they  are  sold  as  waste  paper. 

6375.  You  do  not  keep  them  long  enough  ? 

No  ;  after  a  certain  time  they  are  sold  as  waste  paper. 

6376.  1.  should  like  clearly  to  understand  about  the  way  you  use  those  labels 
you  handed  in  to  the  Committee.  I  think  some  were  "  Manufactured  for  Maple 
and  Company,"  and  some  were  "From  Maple  and  Company,''  and  some  simply 
had  "  Maple  and  Company  "  on  them  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  4  M  3  6377.  As 
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6377  As  I  understood  you  then,  there  was  no  definite  arrangement  whereby 
certain  labels  were  used  for  different  kinds  of  goods  ? 

Generally  speaking,  some  years  since  that  small  label.  "  Manufactured  by 
Maple  &  Co.,  was  very  ofren  placed  upon  furniture  that  we  did  not  manufacture 
entirely  ourselves ;  but  t.king  the  responsibihty  of  the  article,  we  followed  the 
example  of  otlurs,  and  used  them  in  that  way. 

6378.  What  is  the  label  you  put  on  goods  you  do  not  manufacture  on  your 
own  premises  i 

Mr.  Regnart  vvould  tell  you  more  definitely  as  to  that;  but  generally  speaking 
the  label  "  Maple  and  Company,  Tottenham  Court-road,"  is  on  articles  not 
manufactured  by  us,  and  also  "  From  Maple  and  Company,  London." 

^379-  That  would  be  the  label  that  goes  on  suc!i  goods  as  vou  do  not 
manufacture  at  all  yourselves  ? 
Yes. 

6380.  What  would  be  the  label  on  such  goods  as  you  manufacture  on  your 
own  premises  ?  ' 

"  Manufactured  by  Maple  and  Company"  is  what  we  put  on  now. 

6381.  That  you  v\ould  place  only  on  goods  made  on  your  own  premises? 
Or  at  our  works  in  the  Ishngton  factory. 

6382.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  used  that  label? 
We  used  to  use  that  label  previously. 

'6383.  But  you  say  you  put  that  on  "  now  "  ? 

That  is  the  same  label  that  we  used  to  use  years  ago,  and  we  did  put  it  on  to 
rhings,  as  I  say,  that  we  did  not  manufacture  ourselves,  but  which  we  perhaps 
finished  ourselves  and  looked  over. 

6384.  Now  you  confine  it  entirely  to  articles  manufactured  from  beginning 
tu  end  by  yourselves  r 

Under  our  own  auspices. 

6385.  Since  when  have  you  made  that  chanue? 

I  think  it  was  done  when  the  Marks  Act  was  being  spoken  about,  and  the 
question  was  raised. 

6386.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Last  year  ? 

The  beginning  of  last  year,  I  think  it  was. 

6387.  Chairman.  What  do  you  put  on  the  bought-in  goods  ? 
The  other  labels. 

6388.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  "  Manufactured  for  Maple  and  Company  "? 

Mr.  Kegnart  will  tell  you  much  better  than  I  can  on  that,  "Manufactured 
for  Maple  and  Company"  is  very  l.irgely  used,  but  these  others  (pointing  to  some 
labels)  are  used  too. 

63 Sy.  Chairma?!.^  I  will  ask  Mr.  Regnart  about  that.    Do  yoii  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  maker's  name  being  marked  on  all  the  goods  ? 
It  would  be  [)erfectly  impossible. 

6390.  Why? 

In  the  first  place,  for  instance,  in  a  sideboard  there  is  the  glass  back  and  there 
is  the  brass  work  ;  and  in  a  bedroom  suite  you  get  the  glass  of  the  wardrobe, 
the  marble  top  of  the  wash-hand  stand,  the  tiled  backs,  and  so  on. 

6391.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  the 
maker's  name  on  all  the  constituent  pans  ol  a  sideboard  or  wardrobe,  for 
instanc{>,  but  whether  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  who  made  up  the 
constituent  parts  into  the  wardrobe  or  sideboard  could  be  placed  on  the 
articles  ? 

Most  decidedly  not.  The  person's  name  should  be  placed  on  the  article  who 
is  responsible ;  the  same  as  a  watchmaker  or  a  gunmaker,  or  anyone  who  is 

responsible 
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responsible  for  the  article;  otherwise  the  customer  would  not  undersiand  who 
Jones  was,  or  Smith,  or  Robinson. 

639-^.  You  think  it  would  be  objectionable? 

iMost  objectionable.  The  manufacturer  is  no  more  entitled  to  put  his  name 
upon  it  than  ]  should  be,  because  he  did  not  produce  the  thing  with  his  own 
hands.  It  ought  to  Ije  the  workman's  name  if  any  name  other  than  that  of  the 
person  responsible  is  to  be  put  on  the  thing. 

6393.  Earl  ofDerbj/.^  I  suppose  what  the  customer  wants  is  to  have  someone 
to  whom  he  can  go  with  a  complaint  if  he  finds  the  article  not  such  as  he 
desires? 

That  is  so ;  and  that  is  the  only  reason  that  we  have  for  marking  the  things. 

6394.  Cho.irman.~\  You  put  you  name  on  as  a  guarantee  ? 

And  so  as  to  know  also  ourselves  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
article  it  was  from  our  place. 

6395.  And  you  think  it  would  be  objectionable  if  the  manufacturer's  name 
was  on  it  also  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

6306.  I  think  you  have  already  explained  about  this  wehbing  {pointing  to  some 
wehbwg),  and  the  way  in  which  your  name  is  marked  in  it? 

Yes;  that  is  used  in  the  bottom  of  chairs  and  also  in  mattresses,  so  that  we 
know  the  internal  parts  were  sold  by  us. 

6397.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  this  foreign  oak  1 
The  carved  oak  that  is  mentioned  in  Elcock's  evidence  ? 

63(18.  His  answer  to  Question  3890  is  this  :  "  There  is  a  change  in  tlie  im- 
portation of  foreign  work,  and  my  complaint  is  that  it  is  being  bought  by 
dealers,  and  sold  to  their  customers  as  English  oak  work,  whereas,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  labelled  as  of  foreign  manufacture."  Then,  in  answer 
to  the  next  question,  "  Have  you  any  proof  of  that?"  he  says,  "You  can  go  into 
any  shop  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  lind  that  it  is  sold  as  carved  oak  work 
of  I'^nglish  manufacture,  unless  a  direct  question  is  asked;  and  the  majority  of 
customers  v\ill  not  ask  any  such  qui  stion."  Then  he  is  asked,  "  Do  you  mean 
that  it  is  labelled  as  English  work  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  No  ;  as  regards  price  it  is 
labelled,  but  not  as  regards  workmanship,  or  the  country  from  which  it  is 
imjiorted."  And  his  complaint  is,  in  fact,  that  the  foreign  oak  work  is  sold  as 
English  oak,  and  he  considers  that  detrimental ;  in  your  opinion  is  that  fre- 
quently the  case  ? 

I  should  think  not ;  1  should  think  anybody  who  sold  a  thing  for  what  it 
was  not  was  guilty  of  doing  a  thing  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  should 
dispute  that  fact  altogether  ;  I  contend  that  never  to  my  knowledge  has  such  a 
thing  been  done  in  our  establishment ;  and  any  of  our  salesmen  who  did  do 
such  a  thing,  if  it  were  bi  ought  to  our  knowledge,  would  be  discharged. 

6399.  Is  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ? 
No,  not  very. 

6400.  He  says,  in  answer  to  Question  3898,  "  It  makes  all  the  difference  if 
the  work  is  not  of  that  substantial  character  that  English  carved  oak  work  is 
supposed  to  be.  For  instance,  if  you  try  an  imported  cabinet,  the  ends  are, 
perhaps,  about  half-an-inch  thick  ;  if  you  buy  an  English  cabinet  they  are  an. 
inch  thick  ;  the  one  will  tumble  to  pieces  in  a  few  years,  whereas  the  other  will 
last  for  generations  ;  "  and  so  on  ? 

The  carved  oak  furniture  that  is  produced  in  Belgium  principally  can  be  pro- 
duced quite  as  good  as  that  manufacturer  to  whom  you  are  referring  ever 
made. 

6401.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  English  carved  oak  is  not  better  than  the 
foreign  carved  oak  ? 

I  will  say  this,  that  there  is  far  better  English  carved  oak  furniture  made  in 
(50.)  4  M  4  England 
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England  tlian  any  carved  oak  furniture  can  be  made  abroad,  but  there  is  furni- 
ture quite  as  bad  made  in  London  as  is  produced  in  and  comes  from  Belgium. 

6402.  But  you  think  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  ihe  customer  to  describe  as 
Tnglish  oak  what  is  foreign  oak  ? 

Decidedly  it  would  be  wrorii;-. 

6403.  You  say  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other? 
The  workmen  can  carA^e  exactly  the  same  pattern  abroad  and  lier>^. 

6404.  Could  you,  or  any  large  firm  buying  in  goods  of  this  kind,  be  certain 
that  wtiat  you  were  buying  in  was  of  English  manufacture,  and  not  foreign 
manufacture  ? 

Yes,  we  could  be  quite  certain  ;  but  it  would  not  bf  under  the  lines  that 
witness  refers  to,  because  as  a  rule  the  foreign  oak  furniture  is  made  with  thicker 
sides  ;  thicker  and  stouter,  and  more  ciumsy,  than  the  cabinet  work  that  is  pro- 
duced in  England. 

('40^.  As  I  understand  you,  you,  or  any  other  expert  in  the  trade,  would  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  goods  were  of  English  or  of  foreign  tuanufactare  ? 
Yes. 

6/)o6,  But  an  ordinary  person  or  a  customer  could  not  tell  ? 
He  would  not  have  the  experience, 

6407.  He  could  tell  by  finding  that  the  one  came  to  pieces  in  a  few  years 
and  the  other  did  not  ? 

No  ;  I  dispute  that  the  one  coming  Irom  abroad  would  fall  to  pieces. 

6408.  Then  how  would  the  customer  be  able  to  tell  ? 

An  expert  would  tell  simply  by  the  running  of  the  drawers  the  way  that 
the  work  is  made.  It  is  just  like  recognising  diticrent  people's  hamlwriting. 
You  could  tell  what  is  produced  by  a  fort'iguer ;  I  could  in  furniture  ;  and  what 
is  produced  by  an  Englishman  ;  and  so  would  our  buyers. 

6409.  How  would  the  customer  know  ? 

The  customer  would  not  know.  The  customers  must  rely  upon  the  persons 
from  whom  they  buy. 

6410.  Then  the  character  of  English  oak  work  is  also  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  at  page  210,  in  answer  to  Questiun  No.  2135,  where  he 
says,  "The  effect  of  giving  out  this  work  on  a  scale  of  ever-reducing  prices  is, 
that  the  work  is  scamped.  If  your  Lordships  would  look  at  this  piece  of  oak 
veneer,  44  thicknesses  of  which  go  to  the  inch,  you  will  observe  the  character 
of  the  British  oak  furniture  which  is  maintaining  our  name  at  home  and  abroad ;" 
and  in  answer  to  Question  2138,  he  says,  "  That  is  sold  as  oak  furniture;"  and 
in  answer  to  the  next  Question,  he  says  that  oak  furniture  "  is  not  understood 
in  the  trade  as  being  solid  oak."  What  is  the  meaning  of  solid  oak  in  the 
trade  ? 

"  Solid  oak,"  generally  speaking,  means  oak  throughout. 

641 1.  The  whole  of  the  article  made  of  oak  ? 

That  the  top  would  be  solid,  and  the  front  and  nearly  the  entire  thing  would 
be  solid  ;  but  you  know  th(  se  are  technicalities  that  require  to  be  gone 
into  in  regard  to  veneering ;  that  you  may  have  good  veneers,  and  the 
furniture  made  with  good  solid  veneer.  For  instance^,  oak  veneered  on  good  solid 
mahogany  would  be  less  hkely  to  split  than  any  solid  oak;  the  solid  oak  might 
split,  whereas  a  veneer,  going  the  reverse  way  of  the  grain,  keys  the  other. 

6412.  Would  you  agree  that  there  is  a  deterioration  in,  what  is  called  in  the 
trade,  solid  oak  furniture  of  English  manufacture  ? 

No.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  you  can  have  as  good  furniture  now,  if  not 
better,  than  ever  was  produced,  because  you  must  remember  this :  it  is  true 
that  we  have  some  fine  specimens  of  furniture  that  are  handed  down  to  us,  but 
look  at  the  enormous  amount  of  furniture  that  has  vanished  altogether  from 
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sight  ;  the  common  things  that  were  produced  have  gone,  and  only  the  best  is 
left. 

6413.  Lord  Cli/iton.]  Is  it  not  difficult  to  get  English  oak  properly  seasoned? 
That  is  only  done  by  holding  it  a  long  time. 

6414.  Chairmmi.']  Taking  the  trade  in  general,  you  say  that  there  is  no  dete- 
rioration ;  that  this  statement  about  the  detei'ioratiun  that  has  been  spoken  of 
in  English  solid  oak  is  not  correct? 

As  I  explained,  you  can  have,  and  there  are,  as  good  things  made  now  as 
ever  made. 

6415.  I'hat  does  not  answer  my  question  ;  I  am  talking  of  it  in  general? 
The  general  tendency  of  consumption  is  to  the  cheaper  article.    In  that  way, 

yes,  thev  are  correct  in  tlieir  statement;  but  then  people  l)uy  these  things  who 
never  used  to  bny  them  before,  because  of  their  cheapness. 

64 16.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  I  suppose  English  oak  is  not  as  useful 
for  a  good  deal  of  furniture  as  foreign  oak  ? 

Ko,  you  get  better  oak  from  abroad  ;  you  get  it  in  wider  planks. 

6417.  CJiairman.']  This  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Ham  at  page  375,  in 
answer  to  Question  3/87.  "  1  was  going  down  the  Tottenham  Court-road 
(this  was  not  Maple's  shop),  and  in  a  window  I  saw  an  article  of  furniture 
labehed  as  a  brown  oak  sideboard  ;  any  mechanic  couh!  at  once  detect  that  it 
was  not  brown  oak,  only  in  colour;  it  had  been  made  brown  by  an  artificial 
process;  not  a  natural  brownness.  Tliat  was  lie  number  one;  underneath  it 
there  vias  another  lie,  'our  own  manufacture';  that  shop  never  employed  a 
mechanic  ;  the  sideboani  must  have  been  bought  in."  In  your  experience  of 
the  trade,  do  you  suppose  that  likely  to  be  ti  ue  i 

Not  generally  done  ;  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  to  occur  in  our  own 
establishment. 

641  8.  Do  you  think  it  not  hkely  to  occur  anywhere  ? 

An  accident  may  occur  that  a  wrong  ticket  may  have  been  placed  on. 

6419.  You  think  it  is  not  a  customary  way  of  deceiving  customers  ? 
Decidedly  not. 

6420.  There  have  been  some  complaints  made,  on  the  subject  of  designs,  by 
a  number  of  witnesses.  I  think  I  might  put  it  fairly  by  saying  that  it  has  been 
alleged  before  the  Committee  that  a  manufacturer  may  invent  some  special 
design,  make  the  drawings,  and  make  the  sample,  and  then  offer  it  at  a  certain 
price,  but  that  other  manufacturers  liave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  design 
and  this  sample,  and  are  able  to  make  the  article  or  repeat  the  article  at  a 
smaller  price,  so  as  to  get  the  order  for  the  whole  number  of  the  article  tljat 
may  be  required,  and  that  in  that  way  the  original  designer  loses  the  value  of 
his  design  and  his  sample.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  he  a  hardship,  if  it 
existed  ? 

The  manufacturer  always  has  the  power  of  registering  his  design  ;  in  our 
own  premises,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  has  told  your  Lordships,  we  try  all  we  can 
to  keep  rival  manufacturers  out  of  our  own  bhow  rooms,  so  that  they  should  not 
do  those  things. 

6421.  I  asked  you  whether  you  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  it  existed  ? 

1  do  think  that  manufacturers  copy  enormously  from  each  other,  and  they  are 
able  to  do  it  from  all  the  windows  at  the  West  End. 

6422.  And  do  you  think  that  is  a  hardship  ? 

In  so  much  that  each  does  it  from  the  other,  it  becomes  equally  balanced. 

6423.  You  have  done  your  best,  you  say,  to  stop  that  by  not  allowing  access 
to  your  show  rooms  ? 

By  not  allowing  access  to  our  show  rooms  ;  but  still,  as  T  say,  in  all  the  shop 
windows  manufacturers  have  the  chance  of  doing  that  ;  very  often  outside  our 
shop  windows  you  will  see  manufacturers  we  know  nothing  about  taking  a 
sketch  of  an  article. 

(50.)  4  N  6424.  You 
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6424.  You  would  not  make  use  of  these  designs  yourselves  in  order  to  manu- 
facture  articles  from  them  : 

No,  I  do  mjt  think  we  du ;  we  should  not  take  a  u'ean  advantage.  We  have 
so  m;iny  designers  of  our  own  ;  we  have  some  of  the  best  designers,  1  should 
think,  in  England,  at  the  present  time;  and  if  a  Suh-committee  of  your  Lord- 
ships would  come  to  our  premises  you  would  see  all  our  eitqiloyts,  see  the  de- 
signing shops,  and  see  the  factories. 

6425.  Supposing  an  original  pattern  sent  in  for  a  customer  at  a  certain  price, 
and  that  this  customer  approved  of  it,  and  required  it  to  be  repeated,  would  you 
give  the  offer  of  repeating  it  to  the  original  maker  of  the  article  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

6426.  But  not  if  you  could  get  it  repeated  equally  as  good  at  a  lower  price  ? 
We  should  not  think  of  getting  another  manufacturer  to  do  it,  if  the  manu- 
facturer agreed  with  us  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  he  j)roduced. 

6427.  Supposing  he  sent  you  in  an  article  of  the  value  of  50  I.,  and  somebody 
wanted  half-a-dozen  of  that  article  repeated,  if  you  could  get  it  made  for  45 
what  would  you  do ;  would  you  tell  the  original  designer  that  he  would  have  to 
make  it  at  that  price? 

Our  way  would  be  this  :  we  sliotdd  see  the  sideboard  (say  it  is  a  sideboard) 
at  50  /.  ;  we  should  then  say  "This  sideboard  can  be  produced,  say  for  45  /.  ; 
will  you  take  the  order  for  half-a-dozen  at  45  ;  if  he  said  "No,  I  cannot, 
you  must  go  elsewhere  to  get  it,"  we  should  tiien  ask  someone  else. 

6428.  And  in  that  case,  if  it  was  an  original  design  and  sample  which  he 
had  sent  in,  he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  design  and  sample  ? 

But,  as  I  have  explained  to  jour  Lordships  already,  his  sideboard  would  only 
be  an  impi  ovement  on  that  which  had  been  produced  before,  an  alteration  of 
that  which  had  been  produced  before. 

6429.  I  mean  that  a  second  man  could  make  the  article  cheaper  naturally, 
could  he  not  ? 

No. 

6430.  Tf  A.  invents  a  new  design,  he  lias  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  time  and 
labour  in  doing  so ;  he  then  has  to  have  drawings  made,  and  then  has  to  get 
a  sample  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  if  B.  sees  that  sample  he 
would  be  able  to  make  it  or  repeat  it  at  a  less  price  than  A.,  having  the  benefit 
of  A.'s  design,  drawings,  and  sample  to  work  from  ? 

On  the  price  of  the  first  job,  yes;  but  A.  would  be  able  to  produce  four  or 
five  equally  as  cheap  as  B. 

6431.  I  do  not  understand  that.  X.  has  spent  the  labour  and  the  time  in 
getting  up  his  design,  his  drawings,  and  his  sample.  It  appears  obvious  that 
B.,  if  he  is  given  that  advantage,  can  make  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them 
cheaper  than  A.  ? 

If  the  sideboard  costs  50?.,  the  first  one,  we  may  assume  that  his  first  cost  of 
designing  and  getting  out  the  measurements  and  different  things  for  the  side- 
board is  worth  5/. ;  A.  would  be  able  to  produce  the  second  and  the  other  ones 
at  45?.;  and  a  new  uianufacturer,  giving  him  all  the  advantage  that  A.  has, 
would  only  be  able  to  produce  it  at  45/.  too. 

6432.  But  does  not  A.  fix  his  price  not  upon  a  single  article,  but  upon  the 
order  he  is  going  to  get  ? 

No,  upon  the  single  article,  the  article  that  he  made. 

6433.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  But  when  A.  sends  it  in,  does  he  not  expect  that  he 
is  going  to  get  a  large  order  for  those  things  at  the  price  he  sends  in  ? 

No.  ^ 

6434.  Do  you  tell  him  distinctly  he  will  not? 

No ;  but  the  man  who  would  bring  us  a  piece  of  furniture  would  give  a  quo- 
tation for  that  piece  of  furniture. 

6435.  Chairman.} 
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6435.  Chairman.]  For  that  alone r 
For  that  alone. 

0436.  If  you  said  to  him,  "  You  will  have  a  dozen  to  niake"  ? 
Tlien  it  would  be  a  matter  of  contract;  he  would  take  a  contract  for  a  dozen 
at  a  fresh  price. 

6437.  Lord  Clhiton.']  It  would  be  a  fresh  arran2:ement  ? 
Yes. 

6438.  Chairman.']  The  invoiced  price  would  be  on  the  supposition  that  he 
would  make  a  given  quantity,  would  it  not? 

No.  The  manufacturer  says,  "  I  will  make  this  for  bOl,  and  if  you  order  a 
dozen  more  you  shall  have  them  for  45/.,"  because  he  can  produce  them 
cheaper. 

6439.  you  think  that  the  original  designer  and  inventor  does  not  in 
any  way  lose  the  fair  value  of  his  Avoik  and  time  and  trouMe  by  being  put  into 
compt'tition  with  other  men  who  have  not  had  the  trouble"  10  get  up  the 
design  and  make  the  sample  ? 

No,  because  he  gets  an  extra  price  on  the  first  article  to  pay  him. 

6z^40.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  If  it  was  a  hond-fide  new  design,  costing,'  a  con- 
siderable sum,  could  he  register  it } 
Ye?. 

6441.  And  then  no  other  firm  could  manufacture  Miat  paiticidar  sideboard, 
or  whatever  it  might  be? 

That  is  so ;  and  that  is  done. 

6442.  Lord  Thring.~\  What  is  the  expense  of  registration  ? 
I  thiak  it  is  10  s. 

6443.  And  what  is  the  time  it  takes  ? 
It  is  only  to  go  to  Somerset  House. 

6444.  Chairman.]  Of  course  you  insist  upon  it  that  the  article,  if  it  is 
repeated,  should  be  the  same 

If  you  order  a  thing  to  be  made  the  same  it  should  be. 

6445.  In  all  upholstery  work  and  cabinet-maker  work  is  it  the  part  of  an 
expert  to  tell  precisely  the  value  of  the  material  and  workmanship  without 
taking  it  to  pieces  ? 

I  should  think  we  are  able  to  judg  >  it  thoroughly. 

6446.  I  mean  if  A.  says,  "  This  is  a  thing  I  cannot  do  for  less  than  50  and 
the  other  man  says,  "  I  will  do  it  for  40/.,"  you  could  be  perfectly  certain  when 
B.'s  work  came  in  that  it  was  as  good  in  all  respects  as  A.'s  1 

I  Yes. 

6447.  V\'ithout  taking  the  thing  to  pieces,  vou  can  tell  that } 

If  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  back  off  a  ciiest  of  drawers  you  would  see  the 

f  whole  thing  ;  and  that  is  done  in  a  minute. 

i 

I  64^8.  Is  the  material  used  now  as  good  or  better  ihan  say  15  years  ago? 

f  Quite  as  good. 

6449.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  the  trade,  is  it,  to  have  written  contracts  ? 
No  ;  if  you  like  I  will  explain  why. 

6450.  You  did  explain  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  gave  written 
orders  if  they  were  required  ? 

I      Decidedly,  if  asked  for  them. 

'  ^4.51-  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  you  mentioned  that  it  would  cause  in- 
convenience ;  so  1  presume  if  that  be  so,  I  should  be  correct  in  saying  that  a 
manufacturer  insisting  upon  a  written  contract  would  be  at  a  certain  disad- 

'  vantage  ? 

No,  not  at  all. 

(50.)  4  N  2  64.52.  Do 
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6452.  Do  you  mean  tliat  a  man  who  did  not  give  so  much  trouble  woidd  not 
be  preferred  ? 

No.  Generall}'^  speaking  the  bu\  or  would  say,  "  If  you  go  round  to  the  office 
the  ckrk  will  write  you  out  the  order  and  I  will  come  round  there  and  initial 
it." 

6453.  And  you  tiiink  that  extra  trouble  would  not  be  against  the  man  ? 
Not  the  slightest. 

6454.  That  a  man  alwnys  insisting  upon  a  written  order  would  not  get  any 
less  work  than  if  he  were  content  with  a  verbal  order? 

Nut  the  slightest. 

6455.  How  is  the  transaction  noted  when  a  man  accepts  an  order  verbally; 
is  it  in  a  book  ? 

There  is  an  order  book  ;  there  is  a  piece  at  the  side,  and  it  is  perforated,  so 
that  what  is  entered  there  is  entered  on  the  side  as  well. 

6456.  What  kind  of  entry  is  made  if  a  man  takes  an  order  to  make  you  half- 
a-dozen  bedroom  suites  ? 

"  Six  bedroom  suites,"  and  whatever  the  name  of  the  pattern  is,  entered  at 
such-and-such  a  price. 

6457.  So  that  tlie  verbal  contract  is  entered  in  writing  in  your  book? 
in  our  books. 

6458.  If  a  man  had  any  misunderstai.>ding  as  to  the  nature  of  these  verbal 
orders,  he  could  l  efer  to  these  order  books  ? 

Decidedly. 

6459.  And  see  exactlv  what  took  place  as  to  price,  and  so  on  ? 
Yes. 

6460.  So  that  no  misunderstanding  is  likely  to  arise  ? 

No.  But  with  all  the  thousands  of  transactions  we  liave,  I  may  say  that  the 
courts  of  law  themselves  speak  and  show  that  we  never  have  a  dispute,  never 
such  a  thing  occurs. 

'  6461.  I  see  I  asked  Mr.  Elcock  at  Question  392/,  page  387.-  "  Is  it  your 
cust(-m  to  take  orders  w  ithont  a  written  agreement  ?  "  And  he  says  :  "  It  was 
with  Messrs.  Maple,  and  I  have  never  known  them  to  give  a  written  order  my- 
self, except  in  one  case.  The  first  think  I  ever  did  for  them,  I  asked  Mr.  Maple 
to  give  me  a  written  order,  and  he  asked  me  the  question  if  I  did  not  think  the 
firm  of  Maple  was  sound  enough  or  good  enough."  That  you  would  say  is  in- 
correct ? 

I  should  say  it  would  be,  but  I  cannot  speak  for  my  father  as  to  what  happened 
15  years  since.    1  am  sure  he  would  not  remember. 

6462.  That  would  not  in  your  opinion  rejjresent  the  general  way  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted  ? 

It  does  not. 

6463.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  now  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  way  in  which 
wages  and  prices  are  fixed ;  I  think  you  have  a  piece-workshop  and  a  time- 
workshop,  have  you  not;  a  shop  working  by  piece-work,  and  one  by  time? 

There  are  so  many  different  departments ;  if  you  are  referring  to  the  stuffing 
department  • 

6464.  I  will  take  that,  if  you  like  ? 

You  had  better  ask  Mr.  Imlay  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  working  of  that. 

6465.  You  mentioned  that  your  firm  made  loans  to  manufacturers  working 
for  them? 

Not  as  a  rule, 

6466.  To  put  up  maclnnery  ? 

We  have  lent  manufacturers  money  to  build  factories,  and  to  put  up 

machinery : 
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machinery  ;  but  if  we  do  so  we  should  not  chargje  them  more  than  5  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

6467.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you  that  question,  but  whether  it  is  the  case  that 
you  do  make  these  loans  ? 

We  have  done  so. 

6468.  Is  it  customary  ? 

Not  general ;  but  we  have  assisted  manufacturers  at  different  times. 

646Q.  In  the  one  particular  case  that  was  mentioned,  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Miller  who  said  that  Mr.  Regnart  advanced  him  money  for  a  certain  purpose; 
do  you  know  whether  that  was  done,  if  it  were  done  at  all  in  the  name  of  the 
firm,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  private  transaction  with  Mr.  Regnart? 

Mr.  Regnart  informs  me  tliat  he  never  did  that ;  but  1  can  say  that  the 
firm  never  did  it  to  Miller,  and  his  partner  Wicks  informs  me  that  that  money 
to  which  he  refers  was  lent  him  by  his  own  father. 

6470.  On  what  terms  do  you  tend  these  loans  to  manufacturers  ? 

Tliey  are  not  regular  loans.  Supposing  that  a  manufacturer  is  working  for 
us,  we  might  advance  him,  as  any  other  capitalist  might  advance  a  manufacturer, 
lending  him  a  few  tliousand  pounds  if  he  wanted  it. 

6471.  I  asked  you  on  what  terms  you  lend  to  manufacturers  ? 

Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  I  should  think,  never ;  hardly  that 
sometimes. 

6472.  Would  that  go  off  his  per  contra  account? 
No. 

6473.  That  would  be  a  separate  thing  altogether  ? 
Yes. 

6474.  It  would  not  show  in  your  books  in  his  per  contra  account  ? 
No. 

6475.  What  does  his  per  contra  account  consist  of  ? 
Things  he  has  bought. 

6476.  For  his  own  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ? 
Anything-  that  he  might  buy  would  be  in  the  per  contra  account. 

6477.  Earl  of  Derhy7\  Anything  you  did  in  that  way  you  would  consider 
done  by  yourself  as  a  private  individual,  1  suppose,  and  not  by  the  firm  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  ? 

Yes,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  a  man  ? 

6478.  Chairman^  I  understood  that  to  1)6  done  by  the  firm? 

It  would  be  done  by  tlie  firm  in  some  cases,  by  my  father  or  myself  singly. 

6479.  I  was  asking  you  the  question  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  done  by 
the  firm  ? 

But  the  cases  would  be  so  small  in  number,  they  would  not  average  two  a 
year,  if  they  are  anything  like  that. 

6480.  You  said  in  your  evidence,  I  forget  the  exact  words,  but  they  were  to 
this  effect :  "  We  lend  money  or  make  loans  to  manufacturers,  to  assist  them  in 
putting  up  machinery"  ? 

We  have  done  so. 

6481.  That  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  firm? 

It  may  in  some  cases  have  been  by  the  firm,  sometimes  by  my  father,  some- 
times by  myself. 

6482.  But  the  interest  on  the  loan  would  not  show  in  the  man's  account  ? 
Not  at  all. 

6483.  Supposing  he  ceased  to  manufacture  for  you,  would  you  demand  the 
principal  ? 

(50.)  4  N  3  No  ; 
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No,  I  do  not  see  that  these  questions  are  relevant  at  all ;  I  would  rather  not 
answer  such  questions  as  those,  because  some  people  would  get  t!ie  idea  that  we 
are  money  lenders. 

6484.  I  was  referring  to  the  information  you  gave  before  the  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  you  have  loaned,  money  to  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  machinery  ? 

We  have  done  so. 

6485.  I  asked  you  whether  it  was  customary,  or  whether  it  was  done  on  the 
part  of  the  firm  ? 

We  have  done  so. 

6486.  You  were  good  enough  to  say  that  you  would  give  the  number  of 
persons  in  your  employment  under  the  age  of  21  ? 

I  have  the  information  here.  Boys  (under  21  years  of  aj^e),  porters  14, 
carmen  21,  cabinet  makers  2,  polishers  22,  mattress  makers  10,  gliders  3, 
stuffing  departments  39,  decorating  15,  joiners  9,  upholsterers  10,  carpet 
planners  8  ;  making  a  total  of  153  out  of  the  1,295,  1  think  it  was. 

6487.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  under  21  years  of  age  ? 
Under  21  years  of  age. 

6488.  Lord  AIonkswell.~\  That  is  including  the  69  ? 

That  is  including  the  69  ;  there  ai-e  69  under  18  years  of  age,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  84  between  18  arid  21  out  of  the  total  of  1,295,  I  think 
it  is. 

6489.  J^ord  Thring.~\  How  do  you  pay  your  own  workmen  ;  in  cheques  or  in 
money  ? 

Always  in  money. 

6490.  And  why  do  you  not  give  open  cheques  as  a  rule  instead  of  giving 
them  as  the  exception  r 

Because  our  cheques  are  printed  across,  and  I  should  think  that  in  pro- 
portion there  would  be  95  per  cent,  of  the  recipients  of  our  cheques  who  would 
have  banking  accounts. 

6491.  Hut  why  do  you  not  reverse  the  rule  and  give  open  cheques  unless 
you  are  asked  to  cross  cheques;  a  man  can  cross  them  him-elf  ? 

Is  ii  not  better  to  cater  for  the  95  per  cent,  than  to  catei'  for  the  5  per 
cent.  ? 

6492   But  if  you  give  me  a  cheque,  I  can  cross  it  upon  my  own  bankers  ? 
Yes,  but  when  they  are  sent  by  post,  it  is  always  safest  to  cross  the  cheques. 

6493.  But  I  understand  that  these  cheques  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of 
are  not  sent  by  post,  but  the  man  comes  for  them  himself? 

In  some  cases  they  do ;  but  if  they  were  to  lose  the  cheques  it  would  be  their 
loss  if  it  were  not  crossed. 

6494.  That  is  their  affair,  not  yours  ? 

But  considering  that  every  cheque  can  be  made  open,  if  a  man  wants  it  open, 
before  he  leaves  the  premises,  surely  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  kept  safe  for 
his  protection  by  crossing  it.  If  I  were  t'^  ask  our  manufacturers  whether  they 
would  prefer  the  cheques  to  be  crossed  or  open,  f  am  coavinced  that  99  out  of 
every  100  would  prefer  them  to  be  crossed. 

6495.  We  have  been  told  that  they  would  prefer  open  cheques  ;  I  cannot  see 
why  you  should  not  give  them  open  cheques  ? 

I  should  be  willing  to  do  that  if  I  were  asked  for  them. 

6496.  With  respect  to  these  transactions,  am  I  right  in  understanding  this  : 
Supposing  you  want  one  of  these  chairs  made  ;  I  understand  you  say  to  a  man, 
"  Make  me  that  chair,"  and  that  he  knows,  fiom  the  custom  of  your  house, 
Avhat  will  he  paid  for  that  chair,  without  any  contract  at  all  ? 

We  should  arrange  a  price. 

0497.  You 
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6497.  You  arrange  a  price  ? 
Decidedly. 

6408.  Verbally  ? 

Verbally,  or  by  written  order. 

640Q.  And  you  say,  "  Just  give  me  some  price  "  ? 
Say  that  it  is  3  /.  10 

6500.  Then  when  the  man  comes,  he  puts  in  his  invoice  3/.  10  5.;  then 
your  agent  savs  ro  him,  "That  chair  is  hadly  made;  I  will  deduct  10^.  from 
that  |)rice,''  and  you  do  not  say  to  him,  "  We  will  consult  some  other  man,"  but 
"  We  wiil  deduct  10  a."  at  once,  do  you  not  ? 

No ;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  anangement.  The  buyer,  that  is  to  say,  the 
manager  of  our  department,  would  say,  "That  chair  is  not  good  valu:?  ;  \  do 
not  think  t.'iat  you  ought  to  have  3  I.  \Qs.  for  it." 

650 1 .  But  "  You  only  ought  to  have  3  ? 
Yes. 

6502.  Then  the  word  of  your  buyer  is  conclusive  upon  the  matter  ? 

No  ;  if  the  man  says,  "  It  is  made  to  order,  I  got  the  order  for  3  I.  10  5.,"  the 
3  /.  10    would  be  paid. 

6.503.  But  in  order  to  do  that  he  would  have  to  bring  an  action  against  you  r 
No  ;  if  tiiere  was  a  complaint  against  one  of  our  buyers,  they  would  refer  it 
to  my  father  or  myself,  who  are  on  the  premises. 

6504.  And  you  or  your  father  would  be  the  judge  whether  the  claim  was  just 
or  not  ? 

Decidedly  ;  and  considering  that  for  these  last  27  years  I  do  not  remember 
four  actiiins  brought  against  us  in  all  our  commercial  undertakings  immberiiig 
hundreds  of  thousands,  that  fact,  1  think,  speaks  for  itself. 

6505.  Earl  of  Onslow-]  Is  it  your  practice  to  advance  money  to  manufacturers 
to  establish  themselves  in  busine-s  to  woik  for  you  ? 

No. 

6506.  Mr.  Richards,  I  think,  has  said  that  you  did  advance  money  to  him  ? 
lent  money  to  him.    He  was  building,  and  he  wanted  to  lay  down  some 

machineiy,  and  he  was  lent  some  money  to  put  down  machinery;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  cases  that  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  said  that  we  had  lent  the  money  to 
put  down  machinery. 

6507.  Is  he  an  exceptional  case  } 
Yes,  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

6508.  And  do  you  bind  down  those  to  whom  you  advance  money  for  such 
purposes  to  work  for  you,  and  for  you  only  ? 

No  ;  the  whole  of  Richards'  business  done  with  our  firm,  as  you  will  see, 
amounts  in  about  six  or  sevtn  years  to  21,000  /.  Now  during  that  time  tliere 
is  no  douht  in  my  mind  that  he  manufactured  something  like  about  400,000  I. 
Therefore,  we  only  took  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  goods  that  he  produced  in 
the  time. 

6509.  How  do  you  secure  yourselves  when  you  advance  money  in  that  way? 
In  the  same  way  that  any  of  your  Lordships  might  secure  himself. 

6.510.  By  a  mortgage  ? 
By  a  mortgage. 

6511.  Now  I  understand  that  several  of  the  witnesses  said  that  they  made 
complaints  to  Mr.  Regnart,  and  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  at  the 
heads  of  the  firm,  and  I  think  in  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Waltham  (which 
appears  in  your  answer  to  Question  5893)  you  said,  "  As  I  have  at  all  times 
explained,  and  as  events  have  proved,  whenever,  or  should  ever,  any  misunder- 
standings arise,  it  has  heen,  and  will  be,  my  anxious  endeavour  to  investigate 
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the  matter*."    I  want  to  know  whether  in  practice  you,  or  one  of  your  senior 
partners  are  always  acce/f^ible  to  your  employes  r 
Always. 

65  1  2.  You  have  ever  heard  any  complaints  from  your  employes  that  they 
have  been  unablr  to  have  an  interview  with  you  upon  any  points  o I' misunder- 
standing; or  difference  ? 

None  at  alL  As  I  say,  my  father  is  in  business  from  half-past  ten  every 
morning  until  half  })ast  six,  and  T  shoukl  say  is  there  fully  250  days  out  of  the 
300,  and  I  am,  generally  speaking,  ihere  when  he  is  not  there,  and  wc  are  iilways 
visible,  and  always  will  take  up  any  subject  of  dispute. 

6513.  We  shall  probably  get  it  better  from  Mr.  Regnart  when  he  is  called. 
But  if  Mr.  Regnart  said  to  an  employ^  that  Air.  Maple  would  not  see  him,  that 
it  was  no  use  going  to  Mr.  Maple,  that  would  not  he  in  accordance  with  your 
wish  ? 

No,  not  at  all. 

65!.<|..  Then  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  materials  for  orders,  it  is,  I  under 
stand,  entirely  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  take  the  materials  from  you 
or  not  ? 

Quite  so. 

6515.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  price  you  pay  them  for  their  labour 
whether  they  buy  the  materials  of  you  or  buy  them  elsewhere  ? 

Not  tlie  slightest. 

6516.  Have  you  increased  the  practice  of  supplying  materials  to  your  work- 
men ? 

Our  workmen  have  bought  very  much  more  largely  lately  from  us  than 
heretofore. 

6517.  But  is  that  at  your  desire,  or  of  their  own  accord  ? 
Of  their  own  free  will. 

6,518.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Parnell,  said  at  Question  2863,  that  since 
Christmas  last  year  you  have  very  considerably  extended  your  own  manufacture 
ing  workshop,  is  that  so  ? 

Yes,  and  we  are  still  further  increasing  our  workshops. 

6519.  And  ma}  1  ask  what  the  reason  for  that  is? 

Because  we  are  going  in  more  for  the  gilding  and  mirrors,  plate-olass  work, 
than  we  did  before  ;  and  although  we  already  have  a  large  lot  of  machinery  and 
very  large  premises,  yet  we  are  going  to  throw  in  now  some  50  houses  more 
into  our  premises. 

6520.  But  it  is  not  for  the  cabinet-making  part  of  your  trade,  is  it  ? 

Yes,  it  is  in  connection  with  cabinet-making,  the  cabinet.s  with  glasses  and 
carved  \\  ork  ;  and  we  are  still  developing  the  manufacture  ot'  more  cabinet  work. 

6521.  Will  that  diminish  the  amount  of  ready-made  goods  that  you  will  buy 
from  outside  ? 

I  anticipate  not ;  I  anticipate  thai  seeing  how  fast  our  business  is  increasing, 
we  shall  then  not  be  in  an}^  greater  pr(^portion  in  regai  d  to  what  we  produce 
over  what  we  buy  than  at  the  present  time. 

65  .'2.  Passing  to  another  subject,  Mr.  Ijaum  said  that  he  had  worked  for  you 
for  three  and  a-half  years  in  youv  workshop,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
he  never  saw  the  factory  inspector  ;  do  you  know  at  all  how  often  the  factory 
inspector  visits  your  prendses  ? 

Personally  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  his  usual  course  of  duties. 

6523.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ? 

1  used  to  see  Mr.  Redgrave  at  different  times,  but  with  regard  to  the  present 
inspector  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  ;  but  then  I  am  not  so  continually  there  as  I 
used  to  be  a  few  years  since. 

6.024.  I  suppose  Mr.  Baum  worked  in  a  branch  of  your  manufacturing  work? 
In  the  stuffing  department. 

6525.  Is 
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6525.  Is  that  one  to  which  the  Factory  Act  would  apply? 
Yes. 

6526.  With  regai'd  to  the  reduction  of  prices  previously  aj^reed  upon,  we 
were  told  that  the  practice  in  the  trade  was  that  certain  goods  were  known  to 
be  worth  a  certain  sum ;  that  it  was  an  understootl  contract,  an  implied 
contract,  bnt  that  if  a  man  brought  goods  to  {)aitern  he  might  have  an  aibitrary 
deduction  made  from  his  invoice  ;  is  that  the  practice  ? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  arbitrary  deductions;  it  is  always  a  questiori 
of  arrangement 

6')27.  First  of  all,  is  it  a  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  goods  made  to 
pattern  will  be  paid  at  the  same  price  as  the  last  goods  made  or  tlie  same  kind? 

No,  it  is  not,  because  prices  are  continually  changing ;  aud  we  should  not 
have  to  pay  the  same  price  in  a  good  many  instances  as  the  ohl  West-end 
houses. 

6528.  Supposing  that  for  12  months  pa^t  you  had  given  30^-.  for  everv  chair 
of  that  kind  [iwintwg  to  a  chair)  that  was  invoiced  to  you,  is  tliere  any  implied 
contract  that  you  will  give  30,9.  for  the  next  one  that  is  made? 

None  at  all.  If  it  was  ordered  from  the  man  to  bring  in  12  of  those  chairs 
at  ^Qs.  as  before,  ue  should  pay  that  ;  but  if  he  brought  12  of  those  chairs  to 
us,  witliout  being  ordered,  and  we  did  not  require  tlie  chairs,  and  the  chair 
could  be  produced  cheaper  than  they  were  when  we  had  them  liefore,  he  would 
be  told,  *'  We  can  take  them  at  28.f.  if  you  like,  or  you  can  take  them  away  "; 
it  is  a  matter  of  contract. 

6/329.  Then  you  deny  that  there  is  any  practise  in  the  trade  of  always  paying 
the  same  price  for  the  same  article  ? 
Most  decidedly  I  deny  that. 

6530.  Supposing-  a  man  invoice^  a  chair  to  you,  and  you  know  that  you  can 
get  that  chair  made  elsewhere  for  less,  do  you  deduct,  as  an  overcharge,  the 
balance  between  the  invoiced  price  and  the  price  you  think  j^ou  could  get  ii; 
made  flor  by  somebody  else - 

No  ;  if  we  were  to  order  anything  to  be  made  at  a  certain  price,  we  should 
pay  it  whatever  it  was. 

653?.  No,  I  am  not  asking  that  question;  1  am  asking  about  an  invoiced 
price  without  a  contract  r 

The  man  would  have  no  business  to  bring  us  the  article  if  it  was  not  ordered. 

6.532.  Then  with  refei  ence  to  the  ciesigns.  Do  you  d>  ny  that  you  have  ever 
asked  Mr.  Elcock,  or  any  other  p:-rson,  to  come  into  your  warehouse  and  to  see 
another  man's  pattern,  and  say  how  much  less  he  can  do  that  for  than  the  man 
who  sent  the  pattern  in  ? 

Personally,  I  have  not  done  so ;  but  then  such  things  as  this  are  quite 
possible ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Elcock,  with  regard  to  that  particular 
sideboard  that  he  brought  the  action  for,  for  28  /.,  another  manufacturer  came 
forward  at  the  trial,  Mr.  Marchant,  and  said  that  he  could  produce  that  same 
sideboard  for  20  /. ;  therefore,  there  is  a  case. 

6533.  Had  I  better  ask  Mr,  Regnart  upon  that  point,  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Elcock  was  ever  called  in  to  copy  a  pattern  sent  in  by  another  man? 

You  may  ask  him  decidedly,  but  I  expect  his  will  be  the  same  answer  as  I 
give  you. 

6534.  Chairman.']  Is  Mr.  Regnart  practically  responsihle  for  the  put-out 
work  ? 

He  is  responsible  for  some  portion  of  it ;  the  bed-room  furniture  in  particular 
is  what  lie  has  to  do  with. 

6535.  Earl  of  Onslow. \  Now,  with  regard  to  your  system  of  payment  for 
work;  the  Committee  w^ere  given  to  understand  that  the  men  were  engaged  at 
so  much  an  hour? 

Yes. 

(.50.)  4  0  6536.  But 
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But  that  if,  when  their  work  was  completed,  it  was  of  less  value  than 
tlie  Hgreed  rate  per  hour  which  they  had  taken  to  make  ir,  they  were  i)aid  in 
accordance  with  the  value  that  you  set  upon  the  article,  and  nut  in  accordance 
with  the  time  that  they  had  take  n  to  make  it ;  is  that  so  ? 

Generally  that  is  not  so,  but  Mr.  Imlay  will  reply  to  you  as  to  what  apper- 
tains to  |jiece-work  as  legards  upholstery ;  he  will  explain  to  you  the  lines  that 
other  firms  use,  and  what  did  occur  at  the  time  that  your  witness  refers  to  in 
the  stuffing  department,  that  so  much  work  was  expected,  but  when  the  man 
did  more  work  he  had  leisure  in  exchange. 

6537.  Is  Mr.  Imlay  an  employe  of  yours  ? 

Ifes  ;  he  is  the  foreman  of  our  stuffers  ;  he  is  coming  before  you. 

0538.  Tiien  I  will  ask  him.  Do  you  encourage  or  discourage  the  giving  of 
written  orders  ? 

We  do  not  do  one  thing  or  the  other. 

6539.  If  any  one  asks  for  a  wriiten  order  you  are  prepared  to  give  it  ? 
They  always  have  it  then. 

6540.  Is  there  any  objection  to  giving  a  written  order  for  every  order  over  a 
certain  sum,  say  2  /.  ? 

Not  the  slightest. 

6541.  If  any  of  your  workmen  asked  you  for  one  to-morrow,  you  would  be 
willino-  to  "ive  it  ? 

Decidedly ;  in  all  the  departments  there  are  clerks  there  to  write  them  out. 

6542.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  effect  of  the  system  of  cheap  manu- 
facture has  been  considerably  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  furniture ; 
but  has  it  at  the  same  time  had  any  effect  upon  the  skilled  labour  employed  in 
the  Wesf-end  shops,  in  what  1  think  you  called  the  old  jobbing  firms  ? 

No,  nor  in  ours  ;  the  workmen  get  the  same  wages  as  Ijeretofore. 

(1543.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  that  all  the  large  West-end  firms 
are  reducing  the  number  of  their  employes  on  account  of  the  spread  of  the  sub- 
contracting system  ;  do  you  think  tliat  the  sub-contractmg  system  is  having  the 
efi'ect  of  reducing  the  number  of  skilled  lahourers  employed  ? 

Not  the  number  of  skilled  labourers  employed,  but  the  number  in  those  par- 
ticular firms,  because  tl.ose  particular  firms  buy  more  than  they  used  to,  from, 
people  who  employ  the  same  lahour  that  they  would  employ  themselves. 

6544.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  that  showed  that  these  firms  were  able  to 
do  as  much  work  with  fewer  hands  ;  did  you  mean  upon  their  own  premises  ? 

In  some  cases  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

6545.  And  in  other  cases  by  reason  of  their  putting  the  work  out  to  be  sub- 
contracted ? 

Decidedly. 

6546.  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  in  answer  to  Questions  ^539  and  4540,  told  us  that 
when  he  was  employed  on  your  premises  in  1880,  there  were  50  men  working 
with  him,  imt  that  in  1887  there  were  only  10  with  him,  and  that  tije  places  of 
the  40  had  been  taken  by  boys  and  improvers ;  is  that  the  case? 

You  can  have  a  definite  answer  from  Mr.  Imlay  on  that,  but  I  say  that  the 
statement  is  most  incorrect. 

6547.  That  question  too  you  would  wish  asked  of  Mr.  Imlay? 

Yes;  but  you  have  also  the  pay-sheets  themselves,  which  show  the  number 
of  men. 

6548.  "^1  hen  in  the  case  where  you  give  a  man  a  chair  to  finish  which  has  been 
stuffed  by  boys,  or  improvers'  labour,  do  you  make  that  man  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  the  article  he  has  to  finish,  including  the  w  ork  done  by  the  boys 
and  improvers  ? 

No,  I  should  think  not  ;  but  Mr.  Imlay  is  the  man  that  would  be  placed  in 
conversation  with  the  workmen,  and  not  myself, 

6549-  You 
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6549.  You  told  the  Comniittee  that  one  of"  the  great  advant  iges  that  you  claim 
for  your  system  of  doing"  business  was,  that  you  gave  the  l)oys  what  I  beheve 
everybody  admit?  is  very  much  required  by  the  working,-  classes,  a  technical 
education,  and  you  said  that  you  promoted  them  by  gradations;  I  want  to 
know  M-hat  you  mean  by  promoting  them  by  gradations  ? 

They  get  from  one  class  Of  work  to  another.    For  instance,  when  a  hoy  first 
comes,  he  has  naturally  to  assist  the  men  taking  the  things  backwards  and 
I    forwards  ;  then  he  commences  to  web  a  chair  ;  then  another  stage  would  be 
when  he  is  able  to  lacc  in  the  springs,  and  so  he  works  on.    But  Mr.  Imlay 
can  rej)ly  to  you  more  fully  as  to  the  different  stagi  s. 

6550.  What  can  a  boy  finally  rise  to  ;  can  lie  rise  to  turning  out  a  complete 
chair  ? 

Yes,  decidedly  ;  the  rise  of  these  boys  is  such  that,  as  Mr.  Imlay  will  tell 
you,  men  who  come  to  us  as  apprentices  are  now  getting  the  highest  wage  in 
our  place. 

65,51.  You  say  they  can  "  rise  "  through  their  exertions  to  any  position  in 
the  commercial  world  "  ? 
Yes. 

6552.  It  is  not  only  in  the  stuffing  or  covering  business,  but  "  to  any  position 
in  the  couimercial  world"  ? 

They  would  start  in  the  business  and  learn  to  be  stuffers,  and  then  they 
would  naturally  apply  tiiemselves,  iind  they  might  become  master  men  in  that 
way, 

6553.  Then  there  is  notiiing  in  your  system  of  apprenticeship  which  prevents 
a  man  from  becoming  a  complete  ujdiolsterer  ? 

Nothing.  I  do  nut  mean  the  old-fashioned  uphoLuerer,  when  in  the  old- 
fashioned  upholsterer  was  included  mattrass  making,  loose-case  cutting,  blind 
cutting,  iind  all  those  other  branches  of  the  upholstery  department  which  used 
to  be  the  old-lashioned  upholstery  department.  As  Mr.  Baum  says,  it  is  cut 
up  now  ;  a  \  oung  fellow  who  is  taught  the  upholstery  of  the  chair,  the  couch, 
the  easy  chair,  and  all  those  stuffing  things,  is  not  taught  to  make  mattresses, 
and  he  "is  not  taught  to  cut  loose  cases. 

6554.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  he  can  rise  to  any  position  in 
the  commercial  world  ? 

So  he  can;  he  can  rise  to  be  a  staffer;  from  being  a  stuffer  he  becomes  a 
master-man  and  supplies  the  trade. 

6,555.  But  would  he  become  a  sufficiently  experienced  workman  to  be  able 
to  employ  men  under  him  to  do  all  those  branches  of  the  trade  of  which  he  has 
not  himself  a  personal  knowledge  ? 

He  could. 

655G.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  employed  69  boys  only  under  tlie 
age  of  18  vears  ? 
Yes. 

6557.  Of  those  a  certain  number  ai  e  employed  in  the  carmen's  departmsnt, 
the  porters'  department,  the  shipping  department,  and  the  carpet  planners' 
department;  35,  I  think,  altogether;  would  any  of  those  employed  in  those 
departments  be  able  to  ri-e  in  the  commercial  world  as  yon  suggest ;  what  are 
they  learning  ? 

The  porters,  I  suppose,  are  porters  in  the  different  places.  For  instance,  a 
boy  in  the  carpet-planning  department  learns  to  measure  rooms,  and  then  to 
cut  out  carpets  to  fit  tiie  rooms,  and  to  lay  them  down.  For  instance,  one  of 
our  ca'pet  l^oys  I  know  at  the  present  time  has  a  West  End  shop  in  Kensington, 
who  came  to  us  as  a  boy  in  the  carpet-planning  department,  an  !  he  is  doing  a 
very  good  business  indeed. 

(50.)  4  O  2  65  58.  There 
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6558.  There  are  only  two  boys  as  carpet  planners,  I  think;  what  teclmical 
education  are  those  in  the  slii|)i>ing  department,  and  the  porters  receiving  ? 

Such  etlucation  as  will  get  them  their  living  hereafter,  naturally. 

6559.  Then  of  the  others,  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  all  those  employed 
in  the  cabinet-making,  the  polishers,  the  mattrass-making,  the  gilders,  the 
plumbers,  and  the  decorators,  are  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  their 
trades  r 

Yes. 

6560.  A  knowledge  of  a  more  technical  character  than  that  which  boys  in 
the  carmen's,  the  porters,  and  the  shipping  departments  are  getting  ? 

Yes,  they  become  a  higher  class  mechanic,  you  may  say. 

656!.  Then  you  said,  in  answer  to  Question  5920,  "  The  complaint  is  made 
that  tlie  boy  labour,  this  system  of  sweating  introduced  through  boy  labour,  is 
a  new  thing,  but  it  is  no  such  thing;  the  boys  have  always  been  apprenticed 
and  taught  their  trade,  and  the  boys  are  now  being  taught  in  the  same  way  as 
before."  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  reconcile  that  with  the  statement  that 
you  have  inaugurated  what  I  understood  to  be  a  new  system  of  teaching  these 
boys  a  technical  education,  which  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to 
receive  had  it  not  been  for  your  system  ? 

Apprentices  have  always  been  taken  by  different  firms  and  apprenticed,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  now.  I  cannot  speak  of  30  or  40  years  ago.  1  am 
not  sure  which  of  the  trade  secretaries  it  was  who  said  that  it  used  to  be 
customary  to  pay  100  I.  to  apprentice  a  boy. 

6562.  And  now  you  charge  nothing" 

Am\  now  we  charge  nothing  ;  and  if  the  boys  are  sharp  boys  with  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  such  as  is  sufficient  for  us  to  take  them,  we  commence  at 
at  once  to  pay  them,  instead  of  taking  a  large  fee. 

6563.  Then  the  difference  between  the  old  syslem  and  the  new  system  is  that 
under  the  old  system  they  were  taught  what  you  call  jobbing  work,  to  hang 
curtains,  and  do  everytiiing  of  that  kind,  and  that  now  you  teach  them 
thoroughly  one  branch  of  their  trade  which  will  enable  them  to  "  rise  to  any 
position  in  the  commercial  world  "  ? 

Yes  ;  those  who  are  in  the  upholstery  department,  for  instance,  are  employed 
there  and  become  upholsterers  ;  all  of  that  department. 

6564.  Does  the  apprenticing  of  these  boys  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  labour  in  the  lal)Our  market  ? 

I  cannot  say  ;  boys  must  be  employed,  I  suppose,  everywhere. 

6565.  And  wlien  they  are  taught,  there  will  be  more  men  with  a  technical 
education  than  there  would  be  if  they  were  not  taught? 

Decidedly. 

6566.  And  therefore  there  is  a  greater  competition  in  the  labour  market  ? 

If  out  of  20  men  10  are  doing  nothing,  and  then  you  cause  by  your  education 
15  to  get  work,  there  is  decidedly  more  competition,  because  there  are  the  15 
instead  of  the  10. 

6567.  When  yon  were  asked  to  define  sweating,  you  said,  in  answer  to 
Question  6164,  that  you  considered  it  "always  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand;  "  and  you  went  on  to  say,  "  No  customer  is  i-oing  to  pay  more  for  an 
article  than  he  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere  if  he  knows  it,  and  a  manufacturer  is 
not  going  to  sell  you  a  thing  for  2  /.  if  he  can  sell  it  to  somebody  else  and  get 
3  Is  not  that  competition  a  competition  which  has  developed  of  recent 
years  r 

I  should  think  it  always  existed. 

f)568.  But  has  it  not  developed  increasingly  in  recent  years  owing  to  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  cheap  furniture,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  supply  it? 

I  think 
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I  tliink  myself  that  the  purchasers  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
articles  now  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  they  are  more  careful  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  and  that  is  wliy  firms  like  ours  increase  to  such  an  extent. 

6569.  With  regard  to  those  manufacturers  who  work  for  you  outside,  do  you 
ever  refuse  work  to  them  when  employment  could  be  given  in  order  to  get  your 
goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  accumulating-  your  orders  ? 

No. 

6570.  That  is  utterly  untrue  ? 
Utterly  untrue. 

6571.  You  said  that  when  Mr.  Arnold  \V'hite  was  advertising  for  evidence 
upon  this  subject  you  offered  him  every  facility  for  inquiring  into  your 
business  ? 

I  did. 

6572.  May  I  ask  you  what  you  expected  him  to  do? 

I  expected  him  to  come  to  Tottenham  Court-road,  to  have  conversations 
with  any  of  our  employes,  and  to  go  through  the  workshops  to  see  how  every- 
thing was  produced  ;  and  I  offered  that  he  might  inspect  any  of  our  books. 

6573.  -  You  said  that  you  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  sweating 
system  such  as  exists  in  the  East-end  ;  may  I  ask  wliether  you  yourself,  or  any 
of  your  firm,  make  inquiries  into  the  conditions  unde/  which  goods  are  manu- 
factured which  you  buy  ready  made  ? 

Mr.  Rt'gnart  or  any  of  our  buyers  would  be  visiting  no  doubt  all  the  factories, 
I  siiould  say,  from  whence  we  buy  our  goods.  1  might  say  that  they  would 
speak  more  thoroughly  to  that. 

6574.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  your  subordinates  in  the  firm  are 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  are  produced  ? 

i'es,  I  do. 

6575.  Now  do  you  make  any  of  the  lower  cheaper  class  of  furniture  which  is 
used  by  the  working  men  ? 

No,  we  do  not ;  and  we  sell  in  fact  very  little  of  the  lowest  class. 

6576.  But  you  probably  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  relative  prices  now 
and  in  former  years  in  that  class  of  iurniture  ? 

Yes. 

6577.  Can  you  say  whether  it  has  considerably  fallen  in  price? 
Considerably  fallen,  enormously  fallen  ;   as  Mr.  Regnart  will  tell  you,  the 

price  of  wood  has  fallen  enormously,  and  in  fact  the  price  of  everything. 

6578.  Then  Mr.  Jelliffe,  at  No.  3225,  told  the  Committee  that  the  large 
drapers,  whom  he  described,  and  the  dealers  who  have  entered  the  trade,  "  many 
of  them  never  employ  any  man  at  all,  but  simply  by  buying-  work  in,  undersell 
what  we  call  the  best  firms  in  the  West-end  of  London,  although  they  supply  a 
much  superior  article  to  the  customers."  Now  I  suppose  when  he  says  that 
these  large  profits  are  made  by  the  dealers,  he  should  take  into  consideration 
the  rent,  the  knowledge  which  the  heads  of  a  large  firm  like  yours  must  acquire, 
the  expenses  ou  advertisement,  and  the  loss  on  stock  remaining  on  hand  for 
some  time  ? 

And  the  re-polishing  and  the  interest  of  the  capital,  and  the  bad  debts  that 
you  may  make  in  your  trading,  and  your  delivery. 

6579.  ^  o  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate,  all  those  things  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  ? 

Yes. 

6580.  Then  we  are  told  that  since  1811  as  to  which  time  the  same  witness, 
Mr.  Jeliffe,  put  in  a  book  of  prices,  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
price  of  furniture  ? 

Yes. 
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6581.  And  he  told  us  that  a  pembroke  table  which  could  be  made  at  5  s.  4^  d. 
for  the  labour  was  now  made  for  3  ;  44  per  cent,  difference,  and  that  a  man 
working  hard  could  make  two  such  tables  in  a  day  and  earn  6*.,  have  you 
consid(,'i  ed  at  all  what  lias  been  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  that  the 
working  man  hiis  to  buy  during  the  same  time? 

I  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the  question  ;  but  as  I  say,  this  witness 
perha])S  does  not  t;ike  into  consideration  in  quoting  those  prices  that  some  of 
the  work  lias  been  done  by  machinery;  and  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  com- 
modities have  all  gone  down  in  price ;  but  the  best  class  of  cabinet  labour  is 
earning  as  much,  take  the  year  all  through^  now  as  it  used  to  do. 

6582.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  articles  of  diet,  and 
articles  of  clotijing  purchased  by  the  working-  man  have  fallen  very  largely 
in  value  ? 

They  have  fallen  very  largely  in  value. 

6583.  And  tiiat  the  quantities  used  for  home  consuuiptii)n  have  increased 
ver\  hu  gely  in  amount,  and  that  therefore  one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
workman  is  in  a  position  to  buy  very  much  more  largely  than  he  was  50  years 
ago? 

He  will  get  a  great  deal  more  for  the  money. 

6584.  And  that  uages  generally  have  not  fallen,  but  rather  have  risen,  I  am 
speaking  of  wages  in  all  the  trades  analagous  to  that  of  the  cabinet  making 
trade,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  &c.  ? 

But  then  I  think  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  working  men 
have  improved  also  ;  I  think  that  they  are  better  able  to  do  their  work  than 
they  were  ;  I  think  they  are  more  proficient. 

6585.  Would  you  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  prices  paid  for 
ready  made  articles  in  the  cabinet  making  trade,  the  position  of  the  labourer 
now,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  labourer  50  years  ago,  is  decidedly  better? 

I  should  think  decidedly  better,  but  still  I  am  speaking  personally  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  things  which  I  have  not  of  50  years  ago. 

6586.  Then  we  were  told  that  a  long  time  ago  in  1811,  there  was  a  list  of 
prices  in  the  ti  ade  which  was  accepted  by  all  the  masters  and  the  men  ;  why 
was  that  discontinued  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you. 

6587.  What  objections  have  you  to  such  a  list  of  ])rices  being  adopted  ? 

My  reply  would  take  a  long  time;  but  I  may  say  that  I  think  if  it  is  useful 
to  the  trade,  the  trade  would  adopt  such  a  suggestion. 

6588.  Do  you  deny  that  in  1880  you  deducted  15  per  cent,  besides  the  usual 
2^  for  paying  Mr.  Miller  in  cash? 

I  do,  most  decidedly. 

6589.  And  do  you  deny  having  taken  21.  \0s.  interest  for  a  loan  of  100/. 
for  three  weeks  ? 

Most  decidedly  ;  it  is  a  deliberate  lie. 

6590.  Earl  of  Derby ^  I  understand  you  absolutely  to  deny  having  made  any 
deductions  from  payments  to  people  employed  by  you,  except  for  a  definite 
reason,  such  as  that  the  work  was  defective  and  required  to  be  altered? 

Quite  so. 

6591.  And  I  understand  you  also  to  absolutely  to  deny  that  there  had  been 
to  your  knowledge  any  case  of  discounting  cheques  or  paying  less  than  their  full 
amount  ? 

It  is  impossilde  that  it  could  have  occurred,  and  it  never  has  occurred  to  my 
certain  knowledge. 

65g2.  Now,  you  were  asked  whether  there  was  an  understanding  that  the 
same  price  should  always  be  paid  for  the  same  article;  I  suppose  the  price  for 
the  article  when  sold  by  you  varies  from  time  to  time  ? 

It  does. 

6593.  Therefore 
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6593.  Therefore  you  woul !  necessarily  vary  the  price  which  you  paid  to  the 
person  who  made  it  ? 
Yes,  quite  so. 

6504.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  now  in  the  practice  of 
making  more  and  buying  less  from  outside  than  formerly  ? 

No,  we  are  making  more,  but  as  our  business  increases  we  still  continue  to 
buy  as  much. 

6595.  It  is  an  addition  to  your  former  business,  not  a  substitution  of  one  for 
the  other. 

x^ot  a  substitution. 

659^.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  the  practice  of  buying  ^oods 
from  outside,  and  not  directly  employing  workmen  to  make  them,  is  increasing 
or  diminishing  ? 

I  should  think  that  it  is  rather  increasing  than  diminishing. 

6597.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  ? 

Simply  that  by  the  greater  production  of  the  same  sort  of  article  you  can 
cheapen  the  cost.  For  instance,  men  being  always  employed  making  ciiests  of 
drawers,  and  the  drawers  being  cut  out  to  a  certain  size  in  large  quantities,  the 
ends  all  being  cut  out  together  in  large  quantities,  they  can  be  put  together 
cheaper  than  in  making  them  singly. 

6598.  That  is  the  old  story  of  greater  cheapness  arising  from  division  of 
labour  ? 

Yes. 

6599.  Each  one  learns  to  do  fewer  things,  but  he  learns  to  do  those  few 
things  better. 

Yes. 

6600.  That  is  not  exactly  the  question  I  meant  to  ask  you.  Are  you  more 
or  less  than  formerly  in  the  habit  of  buying  articles  brought  to  you  from 
people  with  whom  you  have  no  other  connection  than  that  of  purchasing 
occasionally  from  them  ? 

We  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  buy  from  new  people ;  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  firms  that  have  been  working  for  us  for  years  ;  casual  purchases  from 
newspeople  is  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  trade  buying  on  the  hawk ;  that  was 
the  term  years  ago. 

6601 .  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  firms  or  with  their  relations 
with  the  men  whom  they  employ  ? 

No. 

6602.  You  are  merely  customers,  lliough  habitual  customers  ? 
That  is  all. 

6603.  Has  the  growth  of  that  practice  of  manufacture  by  small  firms  who  sell 
again  to  larger  firms,  do  you  think,  had  its  origin  in  disputes  which  have  arisen 
between  employers  and  employed  ? 

I  think  it  has  tended  that  way  in  certain  cases.  When  shops  have  had  dis- 
agreements with  the  society  men,  they  have  then  gone  and  bought,  and  so  it  has 
tended  to  get  firms  to  buy  instead  of  being  troubled  with  the  workmen  them- 
selves. 

6604.  They  avoid  all  the  unpleasantnesses  of  disputes  in  that  way 
Yes. 

6605.  And  I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  the  smaller  man  is  less  liable  to 
difficulties  ot  that  kind,  because  he  is  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  man  he 
employs  ? 

Yes. 

6606.  He  understands  their  ways  ? 

Yes,  and  he  can  pal,  i.e.  be  sociable  with  them  better. 

(50.)  4  <->  4  6607.  Earl 
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6607.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  As  regards  that  hotel  com()etiti()n  vvhich  I  think 
Mr,  Richards  mentioned  in  his  evidence,  did  Mr.  Richards  cease  deahng  with 
you  after  ihat  competition  ? 

Oh  no;  Mr.  Richards  complains  of  that  occurring-;  hut  if  you  turn  to  his 
reply  to  Question  4557,  you  will  see  that  he  said  this:  "In  May  1877,  Mr. 
Regnart  sent  for  me  and  told  me  there  was  a  very  large  job  j^oing  that  required 
300  or  400  bed-room  suites."  Now  Mr.  Richards  never  complained  to  me  nor 
I  helieve  to  anyone  else,  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated  in  respect  to  this 
order,  :ind  he  continued  doing  business  with  us  until  August  1879,  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half  after  that  date.  Again,  his  statement  as  to  300  or  400  bed-room 
suites  being  required  is  perfectly  untrue.  'I'he  greatest  number  of  .suites  in  one 
pattern  and  in  one  wood  was  24. 

6608.  Did  he  deal  uith  you  for  any  fresh  business  after  that,  or  for  orders 
already  entered  into. 

Mr.  Richards  dealt  with  us  after  this,  May  1877,  until  August  1879,  and  never 
said  one  word  of  complaint  as  to  the  treatment  that  he  received  in  respect  of 
that  furniture. 

66og.  Did  he  deal  with  you  largely  ? 

Yes,  he  continued  to  deal  with  us  largely  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  the  total 
figures  are  here  before  me.  During  the  eight  years  that  we  had  business  with 
him  the  whole  amount  came  to  21,615  1.  6  s.  1  d.,  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Richards  during  that  time  must  have  supphed  altogether  to 
people  over  300,000/.  wort!)  of  work  liesides  the  21,000  /.  that  he  supphed 
to  us  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  Mr.  Richards  should 
lay  to  our  charge  that  he  lost  his  money  l)v  doing  this  small  amount  of  business 
with  us,  small  in  proportion  to  his  general  returns. 

6610.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  "Star" 
newspaper,  dated  the  27th  of  June,  and  purporting  to  be  writien  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dickson,  which  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  notice  in  this  morning's 
papeis  that  Mr.  Maple  denies  the  accuracy  of  my  evidence,  given  before  the 
Commission  on  the  Sweating  System.  Will  you  allow  me,  in  contradiction  of 
his  statement  that  his  firm  have  not  done  business  with  me,  but  have  had  eight 
transactions  only  with  my  father,  to  say  that  my  father  has  been  dead  nearly 
15  years,  and  that  Mr.  Maple's  firm  have  had  51  transactions  with  me. 
Yours,  &c.,  W  .  F.  Dickson."  That  is  a  contradiction  of  your  statement;  is 
there  anything  that  yon  can  .■^ay  upon  it  ? 

Yes:  his  letter  seems  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  letter,  for  if  you  look  at  his 
reply  to  Question  4  395,  he  says  there:  "Thirteen  years  ago  Messrs.  Maple 
threw  up';n  my  hands  goods  for  which  they  had  given  me  orders  to  the  extent 
of  420     the  sole  rea-on  for  their  doing  so  being  our  refusal  to  take  from  the 
agreed  price  2  1.  2  s.  6  d.  from  one  table,  and  one  sovereign  fiom  the  agreed 
price  of  a  wardrobe,  being  altogether  3  I.  2  s.  6  d. ;  because  we  refused  to  take 
that  off,  Mr.  Regnart,  the  gentleman  who  still  has  the  management  of  the 
department,  said,  '  I  will  not  take  any  of  your  orders,'  and  he  did  not  take  it, 
and  we  have  done  nothing  for  them  since."    Then  further  on,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Chnton,  wiio  asked  at  No.  4415,  "What  is  the  date  of  this  ?  "  he  says:  "The 
23rd  September  1874.    That  is  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is  still  the  same  gentle- 
man who  is  the  manager  of  that  department,"    Therefore  what  1  stated  is  per- 
fectly correct.    Mr.  Regnart  denies  this  transaction,  as  he  will  tell  you,  of 
having  ordered  any  goods  which  he  refused  to  take  from  this  man  ;  and  as  I 
said  before  in  my  evidence,  our  business  had  all  been  done  with  the  f  ither  and 
not  with  the  son.    He  refers  in  his  letter  to  51  transactions.    1  made  this  mis- 
take, that  I  said  eight  transactions,  but  I  should  have  said  seven  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  were  seven  payments,  to  him.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  were  51 
invoices  for  those  payments  because  the  payments  were  not  made  every  time 
tliat  the  goods  were  brought  in.    So  that  in  my  statement  that  I  made  to  your 
Committee  1  was  perfectly  correct  in  what  I  said  to  you. 

6611,  There  is  his  statement,  that  it  was  with  his  father  and  not  with  him- 
self. 

Not 
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Not  with  himself,  and  he  says  there  that  we  have  done  nothing  with  him 
since  ;  and  that  was  in  1874,  previous  to  the  death  of  his  father. 

6612.  And  have  you  had  no  transactions  witli  him  since  his  father's  death  ? 
Nothing  to  my  knowledge,  and  he  himself  says  they  have  had  nothing  with 

him,  answer  4395. 

6613.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  statement  about  the  payments  ;  you 
sav  that  there  were  seven  payments  for  51  different  transactions  ? 

Seven  payments  for  5 1  different  inv(.)ices. 

6614.  Lord  Sand/mrsf.^  One  or  iwo  wntnesses  have  given  some  evidence 
about  what  they  termed  "  dropping  time";  would  you  rather  speak  to  that  or 
leave  ir  to  someone  else  ? 

No,  Mr.  Imlay  w  ill  speak  to  that ;  it  appertains  to  an  arrangement  that 
existed  in  the  stuffing  department,  his  department,  and  he  v/ould  explain  it  to 
you  thoroughly. 

661.5.  Then  you  said,  I  think  this  morning,  that  you  very  often,  or  almost  in- 
variably furnislied  materials  to  the>e  people  that  you  employ,  wood  and  so  on  ; 
and  the  witness  Miller,  at  Question  23/5,  is  asked  in  regard  to  this.  The  ques- 
tion by  the  Chairman  is  this :  "  You  said  that  Messrs.  Maple  supplied  their 
own  materials  for  you  to  work  with  ? — (A.)  They  have  of  late  years.  (Q.)  With 
the  exception  of  glass  ? — (A.)  No,  glass  and  all;  everything.  (Q.)  And  you 
think  that  you  can  get  as  good  materials  cheaper  yourself? — {A.)  Yes  ;  goods 
that  they  invoice  to  me  at  8  </.  a  foot,  for  instance,  1  could  have  gone  and  bought 
at  6  d.    (Q.)  Timber  : — (A.)  Yes,  timber."    Do  you  deny  that: 

I  deny  it ;  and  I  adduce  in  refutation  of  it  the  whole  of  our  business  trans- 
actions with  Mr.  Miller  and  with  his  partner;  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Wicks, 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  his  managing  clerk,  will  also  further  deny  that  fact. 

6616.  Then  I  think  you  also  employ  a  firm  at  Islington? 
We  do. 

6617.  Do  you  know  what  prices  are  paid  by  them  ;  do  they  make  everything 
on  their  premises  ? 

Everything,  I  believe. 

6618.  Then  the  witness,  Waltham,  at  Question  4438,  was  asked  by  the 
Chairm;in  this  question  :  "  You  say  that  in  your  experience  Maple's  is  a  sw^eating 
firm  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  and  his  answer  was  :  "  I  mean  that  they  not 
only  do  not  pay  the  legitimate  trade  wage  to  the  workman  ;  but  they  use  him 
worse,  and  endeavour,  when  he  is  working  for  then),  to  reduce  the  wage  by 
some  side  means;  for  instance,  one  man  made  a  statement  to  me  that  he  was 
employed  at  45  s.  a  week." 

That  is  all  hearsay,  you  notice. 

66  ig.  Quite  so.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  take  it  that  a  firm  is  a  sweat- 
ing firm  that  pretends  to  pay  a  man  what  they  do  not."  Then  he  is  asked: 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  and  his  reply  is,  "  if  a  firm  pretends  to  pay  a 
man  10^  d.  an  hour  for  his  work,  and  only  pays  him  10^  d.  per  hour,  and  will 
not  pay  him  for  odd  quarters  and  half-hours,  and  expects  him  to  produce  a 
certain  amount,  of  work  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  which  at  tlieir  own  valuation 
is  far  more  than  the  man's  wage  ;  if  a  man  receives  45  s.  for  a  week's  work,  and 
he  has  to  produce  work  which  is  valued  at  57  s.  or  58  s.  for  it,  he  is  sweated." 
Have  you  got  anything  to  say  about  that  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  occurs  in  our  tirm  at  all. 

6620.  You  do  not  believe  that  such  a  case  as  that  is  possible  in  your  firm  ? 

No.  You  see  the  next  question  is,  "  But  is  that  peculiar  to  Maple  and  Com- 
pany r"  and  his  answer  is,  "  That  is  pecidiar  to  that  firm."  So  the  question  is 
one  which  perhaps  you  will  kindly  ask  Mr.  Inday  to  answer;  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

6621.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  you  absolutely  denv  it? 
Yes. 
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66 L' 2.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  Do  you  more  frequently  buy  for  stock 
than  for  individual  orders  ? 

Much  more ;  1  should  say  that  99  per  cent,  of  what  we  buy  is  for  stock. 

6623.  Would  such  a  case  as  this  be  possible,  that  a  man  had  been  making 
articles,  wardrobes,  or  any  things  to  a  certain  order,  and  then  you  would  say ; 
"Well,  if  you  would  like  to  go  on  during  the  slack  time  making  these  things  to 
order,  you  may  go  on,  but  we  shall  of  course  give  you  so  much  per  cent,  less"? 

Mentioning  him  a  lower  price,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  we  should  ;  that  is  common. 

6624.  Then  Mr.  Baum,  in  answer  to  Question  3074,  says  :  "There  are  (I  do 
not  say  deliberate)  evasions  of  the  Factory  Act,  but.  breaches  cf  the  Factory  Act 
do  occur  there  ;  they  do  occur  from  time  to  time.  One  was  hrought  under  my 
notice  only  a  fortnight  ago  of  the  work-girls  having  to  take  work  home  after 
the  day's  woik  was  done,  having  got  something  like  seven- and-a-half  hours  to 
do  when  they  got  home,  and  after  they  had  done  their  labour  in  the  factory ; " 
do  you  think  that  that  would  be  possible  in  your  establishment? 

I  will  not  say  that  it  has  never  occurred,  that  ihere  may  not  have  been  a  case  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  because  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Factory  Act  which  gives 
the  power  to  houses  like  ours  to  work  for  90  days'  overtime  in  the  year  so  as  to 
caler  lor  the  season's  trade ;  so  that  instead  of  keeping  so  many  work-women 
on,  and  giving  them  not  constant  employment,  that  you  might  give  them  constant 
employment  and  allow^  them  to  work  extra  time  when  there  is  a  pressure  in 
business. 

6625.  And  you  think  that  in  very  busy  times  something  of  that  kind  might 
have  occurred,  but  it  is  not  frequent  r 

It  would  be  quite  exceptional. 

6626.  Lord  MonkswelL]  You  put  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  your 
employes  that  was  held  r 

Yes. 

6627.  Did  you  take  down  the  names  of  those  attending  the  meeting  r 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

6628.  Did  any  of  your  partners? 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6629.  Was  there  any  record  kept  of  those  who  attended  ? 

The  foreman  of  the  different  tradespeople  that  were  there  could  come  and 
speak  to  that. 

6630.  One  of  your  partners,  Mr.  Regnart,  was  there,  was  he  not? 
No  ;  I  believe  he  will  deny  the  fact  on  his  oath. 

6631.  You  say  that  none  of  your  partners  were  there  ? 
Not  one. 

6632.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  was  no  record  kept  of  who  attended  the 
meeting  r 

Not  any.  I  further  believe  from  what  I  am  informed  that  not  one  of  our 
principal  men  in  the  whole  of  the  firm  attended,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
attended  hy  workpeople. 

6633.  "Mr.  Regnart,  manager  to  the  firm,  acknowledged  the  kindness 
invariably  shown  by  these  gentlemen"  ?  This  is  quoted  from  the  Report  in  the 
"Daily  Telegraph,"  handed  in  by  you. 

You  will  ask  Mr.  Regnart  about  that.  That  is  how  they  sometimes  cut 
down  the  reporter's  notes.  It  was  meant  by  that  that  the  speaker  was  saying 
that  Mr.  Regnart,  generally  speaking,  acknowledged  the  kindness ;  I  saw  the 
report  myself  and  raised  the  question.    I  am  certain  he  was  not  there. 

6134.  I  think  the  accusation  brought  by  Miller  with  regard  to  the  cheques  is 
somewhat  mistaken  by  you  ;  the  allegation  is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  that  less 
money  was  given  on  the  cheque  than  the  amount  on  the  face  of  the  cheque,  but 
that  on  his  objecting  to  a  cheque,  and  on  his  demanding  cash  instead,  the 

statement 
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statement  was  altered,  and  a  less  amount  stated  to  be  due,  that  is  to  say  s  >  much 
pei  ei-nt.    overcharge"  wouM  be  written  across  the  statement  r 
Nfitlier  contention  is  correct,  nor  is  there  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

663.5.  Of  course  if  a  man  had  no  account  at  the  City  Bank  or  had  overdrawn 
it,  clearly  it  would  I»e  an  object  to  him  to  get  cash  or  an  open  cheque  ? 
AYe  should  be  only  too  happy  to  a-sist  him  in  doing  that. 

6636.  Then  did  you  make  it  known  that  crossed  cheques  could  be  n.ade  open, 
which  you  say  was  tl)e  case  ? 

If  ever  a  man  was  given  a  cheque  an  1  said  "  Can  I  have  this  cheque  m;ide 
open  ?"  they  would  say     Ves"  directly, 

6637.  But  Miller's  siateuient  is  this,  in  answer  to  Question  2324,  that  he  goes 
up.  and  "  the  cashier  asked  me  if  I  would  have  it  in  cash,  or  whether  [  would 
have  it  in  a  cliec]U;',  as  he  had  no  time  to  stop  ;  I  told  him  the  cheque  being  big 
I  should  require  the  ca-h.  When  1  got  the  cash  I  found  instead  of  5  per  cent, 
off  it  was  20,  which  I  considered  was  15  per  cent,  for  cashing  the  cheque.  I 
made  a  complaint  in  the  counting-h(;use,  and  they  said  it  was  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  they  only  had  to  niake  out  the  amount  according  to  the  amuunt  on 
the  statement,  and  if  I  objected  to  it  1  had  better  go  downstairs  and  see 
Mr.  Regnart "  r 

Mr.  Conpees,  the  cash  clei  k,  could  only  have  given  a  cheque.  If  the  amount 
of  the  account  is  over  4  there  must  be  a  cheque  drawn  tor  it ;  and  such  a 
stateiiicnt  that  he  makes  there  is  a  deliberate  lie,  and  that  you  will  find  con- 
firujed  by  other  people. 

6638.  He  did  not  >VLy  that  he  did  not  get  a  cheque.  I  thought  you  said  the 
other  day  that  it  might  be  that  your  ca^h  clerk  would,  in  order  to  obhge  a 
manufacturer,  give  cash  instead  of  a  cheque  ? 

No,  I  did  not  say  so  ;  he  would  cash  the  cheque. 

(1639.  That  would  be  the  same  thing;  the  man  might  at  all  events  u^t  cash 
for  it  ? 

Yes;  after  he  has  endorsed  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  ciieque  ;  but  he  would 
be  bound  to  sign  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  and  then  ask  the  cash  clerktu  oblige 
him  by  cashing  the  cheque. 

66  iO.  That  might  happen  ? 

That  might  happen ;  and  the  cash  clerks  will  tell  you  on  their  oaths  that  no 
one  has  ever  been  charged  one  farthing  for  cashing  a  cheque. 

6641.  Vou  have  said  very  often  to-day  that  Mr.  Regnart  can  speak  better 
than  you  as  to  various  matters  that  have  been  brought  before  you.  I  suppose 
you  leave  a  great  deal  to  your  partners  ? 

I  cannot  do  everything  myself. 

6642.  You  therelbre  have  confidence  in  them,  and  if  there  was  a  dispute  you 
would  sooner  believe  them  than  the  other  person  ? 

I  fancy  my  judicial  mind  is  such  that  I  should  listen  to  everything  that  is  set 
before  me. 

6643.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gone  into  any  dispute  between  one  of 
your  partners  and  another  person  ? 

I  have  often,  and  decided  against  the  partners,  and  should  do  so  again,  if  I 
thought  them  wrong. 

6644.  Is  your  cash  clerk  a  paitner  ? 
Yes,  he  is,  Mr.  Hayner. 

6645.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  these  partners  have  the  superintendence 
each  of  them  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  business;  you  say  that  there  are 
seven  partners  r 

Yes. 

6646.  Would  their  remuneration  depend  on  the  profit  they  made  out  of  their 
particular  department  ? 

No,  not  at  all,  on  the  whole  concern,  the  same  as  for  myself. 

(50.)  4  P  2  6647.  As 
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6647.  As  regards  the  contract,  you  say  that  if  it  was  a  verbal  contract  the 
order  would  be  always  entered  in  the  order  book;  would  the  order  be  signed 
by  some  person  authorised  to  make  the  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  evidence 
against  you  ? 

Decidedly.  The  order  is  a  printed  order  with  a  cuuntcrfoil,  and.  the  order 
is  written  out,  and  on  the  counterfoil  it  is  recorded. 

6648.  And  who  signs  it  ? 

This  order  is  initialed  by  the  buyer  giving  the  order,  and  we  have  never 
disputid  any  order  in  our  lives. 

6649.  ^  understand  the  allegation  to  be  as  regards  wages  that  in  general  in 
most  firms  there  is  an  implied  contract  to  continue  a  man  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  unless  notice  of  reduction  is  given  ? 

Decidedly. 

6650.  But  the  allegation  iigainst  yonr  firm  is,  I  understand,  that  wages  are 
reduced  sometimes  without  notice,  that  n-itice  of  reduction  is  not  given? 

1  have  never  seen  that  allegation  yet. 

6651.  At  all  events  you  say  that  is  not  so,  whether  it  is  alleged  or  not  ? 
No. 

6652.  I  thought  there  was  such  an  allegation  ? 

There  is  the  allegation  of  a  man  who  says  that  he  had  to  take  5  s.  off  and  did 
not  agree  to  take  it ;  he  was  paid  for  doing  a  job,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
ouglit  to  take  2  I.  10  s.  instead  of  2  /.  15  s.,  and  he  refused  to  take  it ;  and  he 
was  paid  the  5  s.  eventually. 

6653.  Chcdrman.~\  I  suppose  the  discrepancy  that  appears  to  exist  between 
what  you  have  stated  and  what  Mr.  Dickson  wrote,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
you  mentioned  the  various  payments  that  had  been  made,  and  he  mentioned  of 
various  transactions  which  have  occurred  ? 

Yes,  the  invoices. 

6654.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  have  a  settlement  of  accounts  every  three  or 
four  months  or  so,  or  kind  of  running  account  ? 

No  ;  the  usual  rule  is  that  these  small  makers  are  paid  every  week  ;  but  Mr. 
Dickson  says  him;-elf  that  they  were  paid  once  a  month,  which  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are,  1  believe,  paid,  generally  speaking,  at  the  West  End,  but  with  us 
they  are  paid  every  week.  The  laige  manufacturers  of  carpets,  bedsteads, 
and  all  such  things,  crockery  and  everything,  are  paid  once  a  month.  We 
pay  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  before  the  lOtli  of  the  follovv'ing  uionth. 

6655.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  various  departments  that  your 
business  is  divided  into,  and  the  heads  of  them  ;  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Regnart  and 
other  managers  and  buyers  ? 

Other  junior  partners,  managers  and  buyers. 

Gts^Q.  You  have  seven  junior  partners  ? 
Seven  junior  partners. 

6657.  Are  they  at  the  head  of  sev^en  different  departments? 
Yes,  wherever  they  appear  they  are  the  heads. 

6658.  How  many  departments  are  there  r 

There  are  departments  and  then  sub-departments  of  those  departments. 

6659.  For  instance,  Mr.  Imlay,  whom  you  liave  mentioned  ? 
He  is  the  foreman  of  the  stuffing  department. 

6660.  Who  would  be  over  him  ? 
Mr.  Regnart. 

6661.  How  do  you  describe  Mr.  Regnart? 
Junior  partner. 

6662.  Besides  being  a  junior  partner  what  is  he  ? 
We  have  not  a  name  for  him. 

6%2>-  ^^^^ 
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666-;^.  Does  he  exercise  a  general  superintendence  ? 

iSot  only  in  that  department  of  Mr.  Imlay's,  in  the  manufacturing  departments 
generally,  more  so  than  any  other  junior  partner. 

6664.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  department  ? 

He  is.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Corp,  and  then  there  are  lots  of  other  men ;  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Jones  with  the  mattress  makers,  a  man  named  Borton.  They 
are  sub-divided  out,  but  they  pass  through  Mr.  Regnart's  hands. 

666;^.  And  then  after  Mr.  Kegnart  things  come  before  you  and  your  father  ? 
Then  they  come  before  us. 

6666.  What  would  be  the  process  if  a  man  had  any  dis|)nte  as  to  his  wages 
or  anything  ;  he  would  complain  fir-t  of  all  to  the  foreman,  1  suppose  ? 

He  would  complain  to  the  foreman,  and  if  he  does  not  consider  that  his 
grievance  is  redressed  by  his  application  to  the  foreman,  he  would  take  further 
steps. 

6667.  He  might  go  to  Mr.  Regnart  ? 

He  might  go  to  INIr.  Regnart  or  come  to  me.  Sometimes  they  come  to  me 
without  going  to  Mr.  Regnart  or  any  other  junior  ptirtners,  if  there  was  a  ques- 
tion raised. 

6668.  You  are  always  accessible  r 

Always.    I  am  not  as  yon  know  there  all  the  day  now,  but  I  have  even  been 
there  this  morning  for  an  hour-and-a-half,  something  like  that. 
666y.  You  do  a  large  business  with  foreign  countries,  you  said? 
A  large  business. 

6670.  How  are  orders  obtained  in  the  trade  generally,  or  by  your  firm  ni 
particular ;  are  there  any  agents  over  here  who  come  to  you? 

Sometimes  shippers  and  such  jieople  buy  from  us  for  shipment  abroad,  and  at 
other  times  we  send  our  representatives  over.  We  have  just  had  two  repre- 
sentatives return  with  some  very  large  orders,  a  designer  and  a  salesman,  with 
verv  large  orders  for  India  ;  and  we  have  a  man  taking  some  very  large  orders 
in  Buenos  Avres  ;  we  have  ojjened  a  place  there  for  the  time  being  to  make  our- 
selves known  ;  in  i'act  we  search  for  orders  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  wherever 
the  tariffs  are  favourable  for  us. 

6671.  But  a  slii})per  getting  an  order  would  put  it  out  to  you  or  to  some 
other  firm  to  execute  ? 

Decidedly  ;  shippers  come  and  buy. 

6672.  There  is  one  matter  I  am  not  sure  I  understood  about,  the  order  books  ; 
does  the  price  appear  in  the  order  books  ? 

Yes. 

6673.  The  price  and  all  the  particulars.  You  told  us  that  when  a  man 
entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  the  order  was  entered  in  the  order  book  ? 

If  the  man  wants  it. 

6674.  But  not  unless  he  wants  it  ? 
No. 

6675.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of 
business  that  the  order  was  entered  in  a  book  ? 

No;  if  a  manufacturer  taking  a  verbal  order  wishes  to  have  a  written  order, 
it  is  written  in  the  book,  and  also  on  the  counterfoil,  and  the  order  is  given  to 
him. 

6676.  That  is  only  if  the  man  wishes  it  ? 
That  is  all. 

6677.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Do  you  keep  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  rememhrance 
of  what  verbal  orders  are  given  ;  are  there  no  notes  kept? 

The  buyers  may  make  some  notes  themselves,  but  there  are  never  any 
disputes  about  these  things,  and  I  presume  that  the  system  works  satisfactorily. 
If  1  did  answer  the  question  just  now  otherwise,  I  must  say  that  this  is  what  I 
intend  ;  there  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  RAYNER,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Jixamined,  as  follows  : 

6678.  Chairman.]  You  are  one  of  the  junior  partners  in  Messrs.  Maple's 
firm  r 

Yts. 

6679.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  special  functions  are  in  that  firm  ? 

I  have  the  entire  management  of  the  counting-house,  and  with  your  Lordship's 
permission  i  will  read  a  short  statement. 

6680.  I  tliink  I  would  prefer  asking  you  some  questions  ? 
It  will  directly  traverse  some  of  the  statements  of  Miller. 

6681.  You  say  you  are  superintendent  of  the  counting-house  ? 
Yes. 

6682.  Are  you  specially  concerned  in  the  puiting  out  of  the  work  that  is 
bougiU  in  ;  do  you  exercise  any  supervision  over  that  ? 

JNot  the  least ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  buying. 

6683.  But  do  you  know  who  in  the  firm  especialh'  has  to  do  with  the 
buying  ? 

Diff^erent  buyers,  a  buyer  in  every  department. 

6684.  You  can  speak  only  as  to  the  payments? 
Yes. 

6685.  How  long  have  you  been  the  head  of  the  counting-house  ? 
Since  1876. 

66^6.  How  do  you  know  what  sum  has  to  be  paid  to  any  particular  man  ; 
do  you  oet  a  statement  before  he  comes  to  you,  or  does  he  come  to  you  and 
present  it? 

He  very  often  comes  and  presents  it ;  sometimes  he  might  not  come  with  it. 

668".  If  he  does  not  come  with  it,  liave  you  got  it  beforehand  ? 
We  have  it  beforehand,  yes. 

6688.  What  is  the  general  custom  ? 

There  is  no  general  custom  ;  it  is  as  often  one  way  as  another.  If  we  have 
monthly  accounts  we  should  have  the  statement  beforehand.  Sometimes  a  man 
will  bring  in  goods  to-day  and  come  up  and  get  the  cheque  at  the  same  moment, 
keeping  the  invoice  in  his  hand  ;  we  should  pay  him  there  and  then. 

6689.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  give  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount  in 
the  invoice  ? 

For  the  amount  passed  by  the  buyer  ;  sometimes  it  is  on  the  invoice  ;  some- 
times it  might  be  several  invoices  attached  to  a  statement;  other  times  it 
might  be  a  single  invoice. 

6690.  Will  you  explain  that ;  if  there  is  only  a  single  invoice,  would  the  custom 
be  for  the  buyer  to  endorse  or  to  write  upon  the  invoice  anything  that  was  taken 
off  for  overcharge,  or  any  other  remark  ? 

Yes,  he  would  write  upon  the  invoice  anything  that  was  to  come  off,  if  any- 
thing was  to  come  off. 

669  I .  And  then  the  man  would  bring  in  his  statement  and  invoice,  and  you 
would  draw  a  cheque  for  the  amount  stated  in  the  invoice  ? 
Yes. 

6692.  But  if  it  were  a  number  of  invoices,  then  a  different  statement  would 
be  prepared  ? 

He  would  bring  a  statement  of  the  separate  invoices. 

6693.  With  the  amount  written  off,  if  any,  in  the  same  way  ? 
Yes.- 

6694.  And 
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6694.  And  then  on  the  presentation  of  that  statement  you  would  give  him  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  f 
Yes. 

6605.  Or  in  the  case  of  a  monthly  accoimt  you  would  have  the  statement  sent 
to  you  ? 

Monthly  stiitements  i^enerally  come  by  post,  and  we  remit  them  by  post;  the 
cheques  are  paid  to  the  dirt'erent  manufacturers. 

66^6.  Whom  do  the  statements  come  from  ? 
From  the  manufacturers. 

6697.  Does  the  statement  always  go  through  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
before  you  see  it  ? 

The  statement  is  made  out  by  the  manufacturer  before  it  is  sent  to  us. 

6698.  1  thought  it  was  made  out  by  the  buyer,  with  the  deductions? 
No,  the  statement  is  made  out  by  the  manufacturer. 

6699.  But  it  goes  through  the  hands  of  the  buyer  ? 

The  buyer  would  see  it  probably,  and  sign  it,  before  we  sliould  pay  the 
cheque. 

6700.  And  write  off  anything,  so  that  if  there  was  any  deduction  you  should 
make  that  deduction  from  it  r 

"\'es. 

6701.  Then  does  it  go  back  to  the  charge  of  the  manufacturer  or  remain  in 
the  charge  of  the  buyer  ? 

Not  necessarily  go  back,  but  he  might  see  it  before  the  cheque  was 
drawn 

6702.  I  want  to  understand  that :  is  it  possible  that  a  man  having  taken  his 
invoice  to  the  buyer,  would  get  the  cheque  without  having  seen  the  statement 
in  which  a  reduction  had  been  made  for  some  cause  or  other  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  drift  of  the  question. 

6703.  1  "ant  10  find  out  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  manufacturer,  having 
brouglit  in  his  invoice  to  the  buyer,  should  go  up  to  you  to  get  a  cheque  for  the 
invoiced  price,  and  that  a  deduction  has  been  made  upon  his  statement,  which 
statement  he  would  not  have  seen  in  the  meantime,  and  therefore  on  coming  to 
you  for  a  cheque  he  would  not  know  the  amount  tliat  was  due  to  him  ? 

No  ;  if  he  brought  me  the  invoice  he  would  know  if  there  were  any  deductions 
on  it. 

6704.  But  I  am  supposing  that  he  does  not  bring  you  the  invoice  ? 
Then  he  might  not  know. 

6705.  That  is  to  say,  his  mvoice  having  been  for  50  he  might  come  to  you 
for  a  cheque  for  50  I.,  but  on  being  shown  his  statement,  might  find  that  there 
was  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  taken  off  for  some  reason  ? 

No  ;  the  only  discount  that  would  be  taken  off  would  be  according  to  arrange- 
ment, and  the  deduction  to  appear  on  the  invoice. 

6706.  But  you  said  that  he  migiit  not  bring  you  the  statement  ? 
He  might  not  bring  it. 

6707.  Lord  Thring^  Take  this  case  :  I  am,  we  will  suppose,  a  manufacturer; 
do  I,  or  do  I  not  make  out  a  statement,  we  will  call  ir,  or  the  invoice  ? 

You  make  out  the  invoice  and  also  make  out  the  statement. 

r>7o8.  But  when  I  have  made  out  the  invoice,  what  do  I  do  with  it  ? 

If  you  want  the  money  you  bring  it  up  to  the  counting-house  there  and  then. 

6709.  Does  it  not  pass  through  the  buyer? 
The  buyer  signs  it. 

(50.)  4  P  4  6710.  Take 
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6710.  Take  it  by  steps  ;  T  am  a  manufacturer  and  1  want  to  <ret  my  money ; 
do  I  or  do  I  not  make  out  in  my  own  hand  an  invoice  bearing  a  statement  of 
the  money  I  expect  to  get  ? 

Yes. 

67 11.  What  do  I  do  next? 

The  buyer  signs  it  and  you  bring  it  up  to  me. 

67  1 2.  Do  I  cany  it  to  the  buyer 

The  buyer  i^  by  your  >ide  when  he  marks  the  g-oods  off;  if  you  bring  in  the 
goods  the  buyer  sees  them  ami  signs  the  invoices  there  and  then. 

6713.  Then  that  is  the  case  with  the  invoice? 
Yes. 

6774.  When  I  go  with  the  goods  tiie  buyer  looks  at  the  goods,  and  he  either 
signs  the  invoice  without  any  deduction  or  signs  it  with  a  deduction ;  he  either 
passes  the  goods  as  being  well  done  or  takes  off  a  certain  sum  because  they  are 
badly  done,  does  he  not  ? 

Yes,  he  would  pass  the  invoice. 

6715.  Is  not  that  the  case? 

The  buyer  would  pass  the  invoice. 

6716.  Supposing  he  does  not  pass  the  invoice  ;  supposing  he  wishes  to  make 
a  deduction,  does  he  or  does  he  not  deduct  it  there  and  then? 

It  would  be  deducted  there  and  then,  if  the  man  wanted  the  money, 
certainly. 

67 1  7.  The  buyer  does  deduct  it  there  and  then  ? 

Ye%  according  to  whatever  he  arranges  with  the  manufacturer;  it  is  all  done  ' 
by  arrangement. 

6718.  If  I  bring  in  that  chair  {pointing  to  a  chair)  to  the  buyer,  and  the 
price  that  I  ask  is  3  10*.  on  my  invoice,  and  the  buyer  says  :  "  This  is  not  a 
good  chair,  I  shall  deduct  10  5. ;  "  does  he  not  take  off  the  10  s.  from  the  invoice 
there  and  then  r 

Prol)ably  he  would,  but  I  am  not  a  buyer  myself ;  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  ! 
believe  to  be  the  facts.    If  you  want  to  get  it  more  exactly  you  had  l)etter  con- 
sult Mr.  Regnart  when  he  comes  before  you. 

G7 1 9.  Chairman.~\  All  yon  know  is  that  in  some  cases  the  man  will  come  to  you 
with  an  invoice,  or  a  stiitement  of  several  invoices,  and  an  amount  written  on  it, 
and  you  will  give  him  a  cheque  for  that ;  in  other  cases  you  get  the  statement 
beforehand,  and  the  man  conies  for  his  cheque,  and  you  look  up  his  statement, 
and  you  see  what  he  is  to  get,  and  give  him  a  cheque  for  it? 

Yes.  I 

6720.  That  is  a  correct  way  of  putting  it  ?  j 
I  think  so ;  1  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that  way  of  putting  it.  ' 

6721.  You  do  not  know  whether  of  necessity  a  man  must  know  what  the 
amount  on  his  statement  is  r 

I  do  not  know  that  he  would  knoM'  of  necessity  ;  not  in  every  case. 

6722.  Lord  Thring.']  He  can  know,  cannot  he  ;  dues  not  the  statement  come 
from  him  ;  just  give  a  case  by  way  of  explanation  ? 

He  would  know  the  amount  of  his  statement,  certainly. 

6723.  Always? 

He  would  know  the  amount  of  his  statement. 

6724.  But  you  said  he  did  not  always  r  j 
He  would  not  know  probably  what  the  cheque  was  going  to  be  drawn  for;  he  ' 

would  not  know  the  exact  pence  we  took  oti'  lor  discount,  the  odd  pence 
perhaps. 

6725.  If  I  send  in  a  statement,  do  you  mean  that  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  I 

going  to  lake  off?  ' 

Supposing 
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Supposing  the  amount  is  85  L  16  s.,  and  supposing  I  take  off  2^  per  cent,  off 
that. 

6726.  Does  he  not  know  that  you  are  going  to  take  off  2^  per  cent.  ? 
Of  course, 

6727.  Then  he  knows  what  you  are  going  to  take  off? 
I    Suppose  I  take  off  2l.  3  s.,  or  2  I.  2  s.  10  d. 

6728.  Does  he  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  take  off? 

Not  the  exact  pence,  I  might  take  off  2  2  s.  10  d.,  or  I  might  take  off  2  Z.  3  s. 
If  they  were  even  pounds  he  would  know. 

j  6729.  If  it  is  your  duty  to  take  off  2^  per  cent.,  what  reason  have  you  to 
,  vary  it  ? 

1    I  should  not  vary  it  beyond  the  odd  pence. 

6730.  Chairman.~\  I  understand  you  to  mean  this :  that  a  man  might  know 
that  his  statement  had  written  on  it  10  per  cent,  off  for  over-charge  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  he  would  not  know  the  exact  sum  of  money  that  that 
10  per  cent,  would  represent ;  and  tlierefore  until  you  gave  him  the  cheque  he 
would  not  know  the  exact  number  of  pimnds,  shillings,  and  pence  he  was  going 
to  receive  ? 

If  it  were  even  pounds  and  you  took  off  21  per  cent.,  he  could  fix  the  exact 
figure. 

6731.  Lord  Thring.^  Suppose  instead  of  taking  off  21  percent,  you  took  off 
3  per  cent.,  would  he  or  not  know  ? 

He  would  know,  of  course. 

6732.  You  mean  that  every  man  cannot  calculate  within  a  farthing  the  true 
percentage  ? 

I  Yes,  that  is  what  1  mean  ;  we  might  take  off  2  Z.  2  s.  10  d.,  or  we  might  take 
off  2    ?>s.  off  the  imaginary  amount  I  gave. 

I  6733.  Chairman.']  On  page  239  in  answer  to  Question  2467,  Mr.  Miller  gives 
this  evidence :  the  question  is,  "  What  do  you  do  then  ;  what  does  he  give 
lyour  "  and  Mr.  Miller  says,  "You  tender  him  your  invoice,  and  then  if  you 
iwantedthe  money  in  the  week  you  would  go  upstairs."  What  does  he  mean  by 
,"go  upstairs  "  ? 

Go  to  the  counting-house. 

6734.  "  Say  the  suite  was  delivered  upon  a  Wednesday,  and  you  did  not  want 
the  money  out  of  the  usual  way,  you  would  go  away  and  wait  till  Saturday  ;  he 
would  take  your  invoice,  and  on  Saturday  you  would  go  up  to  the  couuting- 

I house  for  the  amount ;  then  you  would  see  what  you  were  going  to  receive." 
'Is  that  correct;  that  implies  that  the  man  would  know  what  the  price  on  the 
linvoice  was;  that  he  would  part  with  the  invoice,  but  on  Saturday  he  would  go 
[upstairs  to  the  counting-house  to  get  his  money,  and  that  not  till  then  would  he 
know  what  he  was  going  to  receive  ? 
He  would  receive  whatever  was  due  to  him  less  the  arranged  discount. 

6735.  That  is  to  say,  that  having  parted  with  the  invoice  no  discount  could  be 
taken  off  after  he  had  parted  with  it  ? 

Certainly  not ;  only  the  arranged  discount ;  no  other  discount  would  be  taken 
off. 

6736.  How  can  you  tell  that;  can  you  speak  to  that  of  jour  own  knowledge? 
We  should  only  take  off  the  discount  as  marked  upon  the  invoice  by  the 

buyer. 

67  7.  But  what  has  heen  inferred  in  that  answer  is,  that  the  man  parts  with 
his  invoice,  say,  on  the  Wednesday,  and  that  he  does  not  see  anything  more  of  it 
till  he  goes  up  to  the  counting-house  to  get  his  money  on  the  Saturday ;  and 
not  till  he  gets  there  does  he  know  what  he  is  going  to  receive  ;  that  is  to  say, 
(50.)  4  Q  that 
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that  a  discount  maybe  taken  off  the  invoice  after  he  has  parted  with  it;  you 
cannot  speak  to  th;it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

The  cheque  would  be  drawn  for  the  amount  of  the  account  as  passed  by 
the  buyer. 

6738.  All  that  you  can  speak  to  is  the  fact  that  you  pay  the  cheque  accordin* 
to  the  invoice  or  statement  as  it  comes  to  you  ? 

Yes.  What  I  have  come  before  you  principally  for  is  to  deny  that  we  charo-e 
for  cashing  cheques. 

6739.  ^  "^'^s  going  to  ask  you  as  to  that;  you  do  cash  cheques  occasionally? 
We  oblige  these  men  sometimes  by  cashing  a  cheque. 

6740.  When  a  man  comes  to  you  and  says,  "  I  should  be  obHged  if  you  would 
give  me  cash,"  then  you  give  him  the  money  or  a  cheque  ;  is  that  so  ? 

No,  we  never  pay  by  cash  over  4  /.  ;  we  always  pay  by  cheque  and  give  him 
a  cheque.  Sometimes  he  will  ask  us  to  oblige  him  by  cashing  it  ;  perhaps  he 
is  pushed  for  time  and  does  not  want  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  then  if  we  have 
got  the  money  in  our  cash  box,  we  do  it  for  him, 

6741.  You  give  him  a  cheque,  say,  for  50  I.,  and  then  you  cash  it? 

Yes,  we  always  pay  by  cheque,  and  sometimes  oblige  him  by  cashing  the 
cheque,  but  never  think  of  charging  a  farthing  for  it. 

6742.  You  never  give  him  a  cheque  for  a  smaller  amount  because  he  requires 
cash  for  it  ? 

Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  gross  fabrication. 

6743.  Of  course  you  cannot  speak  to  anything  that  takes  place  prior  to  tlie 
matter  coming  before  you  in  the  counting-house  } 

I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  buying,  only  from  hearsay. 

6744.  When  did  you  say  that  you  came  into  the  counting-house  ? 
I  have  been  with  Messrs.  Maple  in  the  counting-house  for  25  years. 

6745.  Then  you  were  there  in  charge  during  the  time  when  all  these  alleged 
transactions  took  place  ? 

Yes. 

6746.  Are  you  often  asked  to  casli  cheques  r 
Very  seldom  indeed. 

6747.  Are  yon  often  asked  for  open  cheques  instead  of  crossed  cheques  ? 
Occasionally  we  are,  and  we  never  refuse  them. 

6748.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  When  the  invoice  is  sent  in,  into  whose  hands  does  ilj 
go  first ;  into  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  does  it  not  ? 

Into  the  hands  of  the  buyer. 

6749.  -A-nd  he  marks  any  deductions  which  will  be  made? 
Yes. 

6750.  Whether  for  overcharge  or  for  discount? 
Yes. 

6751.  Then  you  simply  draw  the  cheque  for  the  invoice  as  it  i?  handed  in  toi 
you  by  the  buyer  ?  ! 

Yes. 

6752.  Therefore  you  are  not  responsible  for  any  deductions  that  maybe  made 
for  overcharge  or  for  discount  ? 

No,  we  should  simply  draw  for  the  amount  of  the  account  as  passed  by  the 
buyer, 

I 

6753.  Lord  Monks-well]  I  understand  that  you  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances alter  the  statement  or  invoice  ;  it  is  not  your  duty  under  any  circum- 
stances to  alter  it  ? 

No,  we  should  not  alter  it. 

C754.  And 
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6754.  And  you  never  have  altered  it  ? 
No. 

6755.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  mark  the  cheque  "  Please 
pay  at  counter,"  vvhen  the  client  asks  to  be  paid  in  cash? 

Oar  cashier  would  do  that ;  sometimes  I  should  do  it  if  the  cashier  were  out 
jof  the  way. 

6756.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  There  is  never  any  difficulty  made  about 

I    Certainly  not ;  no  difficulty  whatever. 

6757.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Do  you  know  of  any  custom  of  paying-  cheques  very 
llate  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  ? 

I    No,  I  do  not  suppose  on  Saturday  we  pay  10  cheques  altogether. 

6758.  What  are  the  days  of  the  week  when  the  cheques  are  given  ? 

Friday  is  the  principal  pay  night ;  we  pay,  I  daresay,  on  a  Friday  150  cheques  ; 
jiWe  uet  a  few  stragglers  coming  in  on  Saturday,  amounting  to  10  or  a  dozen, 
perhaps. 

6759.  Have  you  got  any  knowledge  as  to  Mr.  Miller's  cheques  ;  in  particular 
with  regard  to  ihe  day  on  which  he  ordinarily  received  his  cheques  ? 

He  received  cheques  every  day  in  the  week. 

6760.  Chairman.]  I  tiiink  most  of  them  were  paid  on  a  Saturday,  were  thev 
not  ? 

I  think  most  of  them  were  drawn  on  a  Saturday  ;  but  he  could  have  them  on 
any  day  he  liked. 

67(11.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Could  you  explain  how  it  was  that  the  bulk  of  his 
cheques  were  paid  on  Saturday  ? 

I  think  in  this  way  ;  tliat  the  bulk  of  the  goods  were  not  brought  in  till  the 
Saturday  morning  ;  it  was  generally  driven  off  till  the  last  moment,  and  he  would 
fWant  the  money  the  same  day. 

6762.  But  could  he  receive  the  cheque  as  soon  as  the  goods  were  delivered? 
If  he  warned  it ;  but  it  was  ;m  understood  thing  that  we  paid  once  a  week. 

If  he  was  pressed  for  mone}-  on  any  particular  day  he  could  have  it. 

6763.  Once  a  week,  but  not  on  a  Saturday,  as  the  regular  day  r 
No,  Friday  night. 

6764.  And  if  the  goods  had  been  delivered  on  any  day  of  the  week  before 
I  Friday  the  cheque  could  have  been  got  on  the  Friday? 

Certainly. 

6765.  Chairman.]  I  think,  speaking  from  memory,  that  more  than  half  the 
total  number  of  Miller's  cheques  were  paid  on  the  Saturday,  or  about  half  ? 

I  think  that  is  so. 

6766.  Would  his  case  be  exceptional ' 

His  case  is  very  except;ional ;  he  was  always  late  ;  he  drove  things  to  the  last 
moment. 

Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  ;  you  said  that  you  had  a  statement 
that  you  wanted  to  read  out  ;  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  which  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  answers  you  have  already  given  ? 

6767.  Tliere  are  one  or  two  other  things  ;  it  will  not  take  five  minutes  if  I 
read  the  whole  of  it. 

I     6768.  Will  you  do  so  ? 

I  am  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Maple  &  Co.,  of  Tottenham  Court-road.  1 
I  have  the  entire  management  of  the  counting-house.    It  is  our  custom  to  pay  all 
I  accounts  exceeding  4/.  by  cheque,  which  cheques  are  crossed  in  the  printing; 
should  anyone  ask  for  an  open  cheque  we  give  him  one  by  stamping  it  with 
the  uords,  "please  pay  at  counter."    Occasionally  for  the  convenience  of  the 
holder  of  the  cheque,  cheques  have  been  cashed  by  myself  or  hy  our  cashier, 
Mr.  Coupees.    It  is  not  the  duty  of  anyone  in  our  firm  either  to  draw  a  cheque 
(50.)  4CI  2  or 
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or  cash  a  cheque  excepting  myseif  or  Mr.  Coupees.  We  have  the  sole  and 
entire  charge  of  the  cash.  I  have  read  tlie  statements  made  by  Mr.  Arnold 
White  and  also  by  the  witness  Miller,  and  I  affirm  that  it  is  utterly  untrue  that, 
when  cashing  any  of  our  cheques,  any  deduction  of  any  kind  has  ever  been 
made  from  the  full  face  value  of  the  cheques.  1  have  been  with  Messrs.  Maple 
for  25  years,  the  last  12  years  of  which  I  have  had  the  chief  control  of  the 
counting-house  ;  and  if  such  a  transaction  had  occurred  it  would  most  certainly 
have  come  under  my  knowledge.  1  say  most  positively  no  such  transaction 
ever  came  to  my  notice,  and  I  further  say  that  it  is  entirely  false  that  anv  sum 
of  money  h;is  been  deducted  from  any  cheque  which  has  been  cashed  by  the 
firm  in  consideration  of  the  money  being  paid  or  otherwise.  I  now  beg  leave 
to  refer  your  Lordships  to  Question  No.  2335.  Miller  there  says  that  on  one 
occasion  we  lent  him  100  Z.  to  be  repaid  5/.  per  week,  and  that  we  deducted 
from  his  account  two  instalments  of  5  I.  each,  but  on  the  third  week  deducted 
92/.  10  s.,  the  last  2  I.  \0s.  being  a  charge  for  the  accommodation;  now 
fortunately  the  books  for  the  period  during  which  we  had  any  dealings  with 
Miller  are  all  in  existence.  I  have  carefully  examined  these  books,  and  I  find 
no  entry  or  recoi  d  of  any  such  transaction  or  ihat  we  ever  lent  him  any  money 
whatever.  1  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  Miller's  account  with  our  firm, 
and  I  most  positively  deny  tliat  any  such  deductions  as  those  referred  to  by 
Miller  were  ever  made. 

<^769.  Lord  Thring.^  Were  ever  made  hy  your  firm,  that  is  to  say  r 
That  any  such  things  as  those  referred  to  were  ever  done  by  our  firm.  The 
other  point  to  which  i  would  refer  your  Lordships  is  in  the  answer  to  Question 
23/0.  Miller  there  says  that  we  purposely  withhold  until  Saturday  payments 
which  are  due  on  Friday.  This  is  utterly  untrue.  I  speak  with  full  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  1  deny  the  allegation  absolutely. 

6770.  Chairman.]  On  that  latter  point  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
withhold  payment,  but  give  a  man  a  cheque  whenever  he  comes  for  it? 

Quite  so. 

6771.  As  far  as  your  firm  is  concerned,  you  say  you  never  withhold  pay- 
ments ? 

Certainly  not. 

6772.  But  you  could  not  speak  as  to  whether  the  preparation  of  the  state- 
ment or  invoice  is  delayed  by  another  dejiartment  ? 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ;  I  should  not  think  it  likely. 

6773.  And  you  say  that  you  cannot  trace  in  the  books  any  of  these  deduc- 
tions that  Mr.  Miller  says  were  made  ? 

I  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  the  accounts  and  deny  that  any  such 
deductions  were  ever  made. 

6774.  You  cannot  find  them  in  the  books  ? 
No,  and  I  have  looked  through  them. 

6775  Can  you  produce  the  accounts  ? 
We  can  produce  the  ledgers. 

6776.  Lord  Clifford  of  Cfmdleigh.]  Mr.  Maple  said  that  occasionally  loans 
were  made  by  the  firms  to  various  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
machinery  ? 

Yes. 

6777.  Would  those  loans  appear  in  a  separate  account  ? 
That  would  be  an  entirely  distinct  transaction. 

6778.  Appearing  in  a  separate  part  of  the  books,  not  in  a  man's  ordinary 
working  account  ? 

Yes. 

6779.  Chairman.']  They  would  appear  in  the  books  ? 

Certainly  we  should  have  a  record  of  them. 

^  6780.  As 
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6780.  As  far  as  you  know,  with  regard  to  all  advances  that  have  been  made 
to  manufacturers,  a"^  record  of  them  would  appear  in  the  books  of  the  firm  ? 

Certainly. 

6781.  Would  they  ap[)ear  if  they  were  made  by  Mr.  Maple  or  Mr.  Regnart 
as  a  matter  of  private  transaction  ? 

If  they  advanced  money  privately  we  should  have  no  record  of  it. 

6782.  You  superintended  the  department  that  you  are  in  ? 
I  superintend  the  counting-house. 

6783.  You  do  not  draw  the  cheques  yourself? 
Only  in  the  absence  of  our  cashier. 

6784.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Supposing  such  a  thing  as  a  private  transaction  to  have 
taken  f)lace  it  would  be  impossible,  1  suppose,  for  the  money  to  be  paid  back  by 
way  of  being  taken  off  in  the  payment  of  an  account  without  your  knowing 
it? 

It  would  be  impossible  ;  Miller  says  inhis  evidence  that  it  was  deducted  from 
the  account. 

6785.  That  could  not  happen,  you  say? 

That  could  not  happen;  1  have  referred  to  the  accounts,  and  no  such  deduc- 
tions \\  ere  ever  made. 

6786.  Because  even  if  the  original  loan  were  a  private  one,  it  would  not  have 
been  paid  by  a  deduction  from  the  account  ? 

No. 

6787.  Chairman.']  When  you  say  that  no  such  deductions  were  ever  made,  do 
you  mean  that  no  deductions  of  that  amount  or  of  a  larger  amount  were  ever 
made  ? 

No  deductions  of  any  kind  whatever  for  money  lent. 

6788.  But  I  say  do  you  mean  no  deductions  of  any  kind  ? 

I  refer  to  these  deductions  which  he  speaks  of  for  money  lent  aud  interest  on 
money  lent. 

6789.  But  I  mean  were  deductions  made  tiiat  he  might  have  assumed  were 
made  for  that  purpose  and  not  lor  other  reasons  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  deductions  made  by  buyers  at  different 
times  for  different  defects. 

f>7go.  But  I  mean  deductions  that  would  show  in  his  account  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  deductions. 

6791.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  No  such  deductions  as  92  I.  10  s.  ? 
No. 

6792.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Or  a  sum  approaching  it  ? 
No,  not  anything  like  it. 

6793.  Chairman.]  No  deduction  that  he  could  have  assumed  might  have 
been  made  on  account  of  that  transaction  ? 

No. 

6794.  Lord  Monkswell.]  Might  not  he  and  the  buyer  have  arranged  between 
ihem  to  deduct  this  92  I.  r 

But  I  have  seen  the  ledger  myself,  and  if  the  deductions  ever  took  place  they 
would  show  in  the  ledger. 

6795-  But  suppose  he  came  to  the  buyer  and  said,  "  I  have  produced  300^. 
worth  of  work  ;  I  am  quite  willing  only  to  have  208  I.  for  those  goods  ;"  then 
it  would  appear  in  the  invoice  as  208  /.  1 

But  it  is  impossible  to  be  done  hke  that  I  should  say. 

6796.  Chairman.]  That  would  have  to  be  done  by  arrangement  between  the 
buyer  and  the  manufacturer? 

It  would  be  very  unlikely  for  it  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

(50.)  4  Q  3  6797.  But 
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6797.  But  it  could  be  done  in  that  way  without  appearing  in  the  books? 
It  could,  but  I  think  it  not  at  all  likely. 

(3798.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  If  it  were  done  in  that  way  it  would  throw  out  the 
amounts  for  the  price  of  the  article,  would  it  not  ? 

It  would  throw  them  out,  and  make  them  all  wrong  together. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  FREDERICK  COUPEES,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows. 

6799.  Chairman^  You  are  the  cashier  ? 
I  am  the  cashier  at  Messrs.  Maple's. 

6800.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  befoiv 
the  Committee  ? 

Nothing  but  a  general  statement,  and  a  statement  with  regard  to  a  few  things 
stated  by  Miller  and  Mr.  Arnold  "White. 

6801.  I  do  not  think  the  Committee  require  anything  repeated;  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  as  to  the  cashing  of  cheques  that  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Rayner,  m  e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  ? 

No,  I  really  think  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  add  except  emphatically  to  deny 
the  allegation  that  we  ever  cashed  cheques,  and  chaiged  for  doing  so. 

6802.  You  entirely  corroborate  what  Mr.  Rayner  has  said  on  that  point 
Entirely. 

6803.  Eavl  of  Limerick.']  Such  a  thing  could  not  have  happened  without 
either  you  or  Mr.  Rayner  knowing  it  ? 

It  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  without  my  knowing  it  during  the  time 
I  iiave  been  cashier. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


-Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (£arl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount- Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  DAVID  GARDINER  IMLAY,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

6804.  Chairman.']  You  superintend  the  upholstery  and  stuffing  depart- 
ment at  Messrs.  Maple's,  do  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

6805.  Are  you  the  foreman  of  the  upholstery  and  stuffing  department 

Of  the  upholstery  stuffing,  I  should  describe  it.  I  may  say  that  I  have  got 
a  short  statement  here  which  I  should  like  to  read,  if  it  is  your  pleasure. 

6S06.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  at  present.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  as  to  the  subdivision  of  labour  in  your  department.  The 
work  of  upholstering  is  subdivided  into  a  considerable  number  of  branches,  is 
it  not  ? 

Only  two.  I 

6807.  What  are  those  ? 

There  is  only  the  fixing  of  curtains  and  loose  casing,  and  the  stuffing  of 
furniture  The  only  two  that  I  know  of  now  are  what  is  called  the  upholstery, 
such  as  the  fixing  of  curtains  and  loose  casing,  and  stuffing,  I  may  say  that 
during  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  trade  1  have  passed  through  the  whole  of 
what  might  be  called  the  original  upholstery  trade  ;  that  is  what  1  was  trained 
to.  I  was  trained  to  cut  carpets  and  sew  them,  to  cut  curtains  and  make  them, 
to  cut  loose  casings  and  fit  them  on. 

6808.  What  casings  do  you  refer  to  ? 
The  loose  casings  that  go  over  furniture. 

6809.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  various  descriptions  of  work  that  you  were 
trained  in  ? 

I  might  include  paper-hanging  ;  paper-hanging  when  I  went  into  the  trade, 
was  a  part  of  the  upholstery  trade. 

6810.  Any  more  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  that  there  are  any  more. 

6811.  When  you  went  into  the  trade  it  was  customary  for  a  man  to  be 
taught  all  those  various  branches  of  the  trade  ? 

Yes,  in  the  country. 

(50.)  4  Q  4  6812.  Was 
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6812.  Was  it  not  the  case  in  London  also? 
I  could  not  say. 

6813.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  ? 
Thirty-six  years. 

6814.  How  long  in  London? 
Twenty-eight  years. 

6815.  And  what  was  the  custom  28  years  ago  in  London? 
What  it  is  now. 

68 1 6.  What  is  it  now  ? 

The  state  of  things  now  is  that  the  carpets  are  taken  away,  the  curtains  are 
taken  away,  the  loose  cases  are  taken  away,  and  there  is  only  left  what  I  call 
the  major  part  of  the  work,  the  more  important,  the  stuffing. 

681 ';.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  taken  away"  ?  ' 
It  has  gradually  got  sub-divided. 

6818.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  I  do  not  understand  now  what  you 
mean  by  "taken  away"? 

I  suppose  they  found  that  by  applying  labour  to  one  particular  section  of  the 
trade  it  is  better  for  the  workman  as  well  as  for  the  capitalist  that  it  should 
be  so. 

6819.  And  what  you  mean  by  "  taken  away  "  that  they  are  not  done  by  one 
and  the  same  person  ? 

Not  done  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

6820.  I  think  you  have  mentioned  at  least  five  or  six  different  descrip- 
tions of  work  that  used  to  be  done  by  one  person,  and  are  now  done  by  five  or 
six  ? 

That  is  the  case. 

6821.  Then  upholstering  is  not  merely  sub-divided  simply  into  two,  the 
stuffing  and  another,  but  into  five  or  six,  or  more  sub-divisions  ? 

Yes  ;  only  what  we  speak  of  now  as  legitimate  upholsfering  are  the  curtains 
and  loose  cases,  as  I  explained  to  you  before,  and  the  stuffing. 

6822.  The  other  branches  of  the  trade  which  formerly  were  done  by  one  and 
the  same  person  are  now  done  by  other  people  ? 

By  other  people. 

6823.  Whom  you  do  not  call  upholsterers  at  all? 

No;  we  speak  of  carpet  planners  and  carpet  layers,  and  paperhangers,  and 
so  on. 

6824.  So  that  the  upholstery  trade  consists  now  of  the  two  branches  of 
stuffing  and,  what  is  the  other  r 

The  upholstery  fixing. 

6825   The  other  portions  of  the  trade  having  been  as  it  were  taken  out  of  the 
trade  altogether  ? 
Exactly. 

6826.  And  you  say  that  the  present  condition  of  things  existed  in  London  28 
years  ago  ? 

Twenty- eight  years  ago. 

6827.  And  no  change  has  taken  place? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6828.  None  whatever  ? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6829.  Of  course  you  would  be  aware  of  it  if  it  had  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  other  firms  may  have  done,  apart  from  the 
firms  I  have  been  in, 

6830.  Have 
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6830.  Have  you  been  in  the  same  firm  all  the  time  ? 

No.  I  was  at  Smee's  for  12^  years,  at  Clements  and  Halsey's  for  about  three 
years,  and  I  have  been  at  Maple  and  Company's  for  about  \2h  years. 

6831.  With  regard  to  this  subdivision  of  vv^hich  yon  speak,  does  it  allow  of 
a  larger  portion  of  the  work  being  done  by  apprentices  or  boys  ? 

Yes.  For  instance,  the  piecemaster  (of  whom  I  may  say  I  have  been  a 
determined  foe  all  through  my  life)  can  subdivide  it,  the  piecemaster,  or  what 
you  might  call  the  sweater. 

6832.  What  I  asked  you  was  whether  the  trade,  being  thus  subdivided,  that 
subdivision  does  not  enable  a  large  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  by  boys  which 
was  formerly  done  by  men  1 

I  should  say  it  could  be  done. 

6833.  But  is  it  not  done  ? 

Among  those  men,  the  piecemasters,  I  believe  it  is ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
might  use  that  term,  because  it  is  a  term  that  I  am  more  familiar  "Viith  than 
"sweater."  I  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  sweater  is.  The  "piece- 
master"  is  the  middleman  as  coming  between  the  capitalist  and  the  worker. 

6834.  But  is  it  not  the  case  in  large  firms  that  more  boy  labour  is  employed 
than  formerly  ? 

I  cannot  speak  of  large  firms  ;  I  can  only  speak  of  the  one  I  am  in  per- 
sonally. 

6835.  Is  not  that  a  large  firm  ? 
Yes,  I  should  say  it  was. 

6836.  How  is  it  in  that  particular  firm  ? 
1  do  not  know,  1  am  sure. 

6837.  But  are  more  boys  employed  now  than  formerly  ? 
There  are  more  boys  at  Maple  and  Company's  now. 

6838.  More  boys  in  proportion  to  adults  ? 
No. 

6839.  Would  you  say  that  the  adult  male  labour  bears  the  same  proportion 
now  to  the  boys  as  it  did  15,  20,  or  25  years  ago  r 

I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

6840.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  know? 
1  could  not  for  a  certainty  answer  it. 

6841.  Within  the  last  12  years,  could  you  say? 
I  could  not  say ;  I  have  no  personal  experience. 

6842.  Do  you  know  how  many  hands  are  employed  in  your  depart- 
ment ? 

Yes,  I  have  got  the  numbers  here.    Would  you  like  me  to  read  them  ? 

6843.  Yes? 

r^inety-four  men  over  21  ;  29  apprentices  under  21  ;  10  improvers  under  21. 

6844.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  improvers  }  " 

An  "  improver  "  is  a  young  man  that  comes  from  the  country,  that  wants 
training  to  get  into  what  might  be  called  London  work  and  London  style. 

6845.  Does  the  "94  men"  include  yourself? 
No. 

6846.  Does  it  include  the  sub-foremen  ? 

Yes,  because  my  sub-foremen  have  got  to  work. 

6847.  Does  it  include  the  salesmen  ? 
No. 

(50.)  4  R  6848.  Or 
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6848.  Or  all  the  porters  ? 
I  have  got  five  porters. 

6849.  How  many  out  of  that  94  would  be  artizans  making  up  the  goods. 
They  are  all  artizans. 

6850.  You  say  you  have  got  five  porters  ;  they  are  not  artizans  ? 
These  five  porters  are  not  artizans. 

6851.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  the  94  are  artizans  ? 
Ninety-four. 

6852.  The  porters  are  not  included  in  the  94  ? 
No,  the  porters  are  not  included  in  the  94. 

6853.  1  thought  you  said  thev  were  ? 
No. 

6854.  Then  there  is  nothing  included  in  the  94  except  men  absolutely  em- 
ployed in  upholstering  ? 

Upholstery  stuffing. 

685.5.  And  how  many  boys  ? 
Twenty-nine. 

6856.  What  are  they  employed  in  ? 
They  are  employed  in  learning  the  trade. 

6857.  Stuffing? 
Stuffing. 

6858.  And  the  improvers  ;  what  are.  they  employed  in  ? 
They  are  employed  in  learning  the  trade  too. 

6859.  Cannot  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  about  the  same  proportion  that  there 
has  always  been  in  your  department.  There  are  now  94  men,  you  say,  and  so 
many  boys,  and  so  many  improvers;  since  you  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
department  has  it  been  about  the  same  proportion  ? 

Yes,  the  same  proportion. 

6860.  Not  more  boys  now  than  formerly  ? 
No. 

6861.  Can  you  tell  he  Committee  how  many  men  were  taken  on  in  your 
department  last  year  ? 

No. 

6862.  You  do  not  know  1 
No. 

6863.  How  is  that  if  you  are  in  charge  of  the  department  ? 

Of  course  men  come  and  go.  If  the  shop  does  not  suit  them  they  clear  out 
and  other  men  come  in. 

6864.  Do  not  you  know  how  many  came  and  how  many  went  last  year? 
I  could  not  tell. 

6865.  "Who  does  know? 

By  referring  to  my  wages  book  I  could  find  out,  I  suppose. 

6866.  You  could  tell  in  that  way  ? 

Yes.    I  did  not  know  I  should  be  asked  the  question  to-day. 

6867.  The  rate  of  wages  has  been  complained  of  before  the  Committee ;  can 
you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  rate  of  wages  is  in  your  department  r 

The  maximum  is  51  5.  ^  d.  per  week  of  53  i  hours,  or  1 U  d-  per  hour.  The 
minimum,  I  should  say,  for  artizans  goes  down  to  about  "2,7  s.  or  28  s. 

6868.  Do  you  mean  for  men  ? 

6869.  Would 
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6869.  Would  yoa  look  at  this  [handing  to  the  Witness  the  Statement  of  the 
list  of  workpeople  given  in  by  Mr.  Maple,  and  pointing  to  the  column  headed 
Stuffers'").   I  suppose  you  prepared  that  portion  of  it  yourself? 
I  gave  it  from  my  wages  book. 

68;o.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  of  the  men  are  receiving  36*. 
or  over  per  week  ? 

I  have  not  gone  into  it.    This  is  the  wages  sheet  for  two  men  {handing  in  a 
sheet).    I  do  not  think  that  \yi\\  show  it. 

6871.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  "dropping  time"? 
1  do  not  know  what  they  mean  by  dropping  time.    I  wall  give  you  an 
illustration. 

68/2.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  terra  is,  you  say  ? 
As  witnesses  have  explained  it  in  the  evidence,  as  I  have  read  it,  I  do  not 
understand  it. 

6873.  you  understand  it  according  to  your  own  view? 
Yes. 

6874.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  view  is  ? 

There  are  two  men  say,  we  will  take  A.  and  B.  ;  I  will  give  those  two  men  two 
chairs ;  the  price  of  each  chair  according  to  piecework  woul )  bt;  14  s.,  the  time- 
work  taken  at  'SQs.  per  week  divided  over  53|  hours  would  be  ^d.  per  hour. 
A.  does  his  chair  in  21  hours,  B.  takes  23  hours  ;  B.  would  have  to  drop  his 
two  hours  ;  but  1  should  not  say  that  he  dropped  it,  because  the  next  job  that 
he  got  he  might  be  more  expert  at,  and  he  would  pick  143  that  two  hours  again. 
That  is  the  only  dropping  of  time  that  I  understand. 

6875.  That  is  10  say  that  B.,  works  two  hours  longer  than  A.,  and  does  not  get 
paid  for  it  ? 

But  it  does  not  affect  his  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  he  generally 
manages  to  make  it  up. 

6876.  He  does  not  get  anything  charged  to  his  credit  for  that  extra  time. 
One  man  v/orks  23  hours,  the  other  21  ;  the  one  who  works  23  hours  gets  paid 
the  same  as  the  one  who  works  21. 

Yes  ;  because  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  man  who  did  it  in  21  if  the  one 
who  did  it  in  23  was  to  be  paid  more. 

6877.  But  I  mean,  as  a  fact,  the  other  man  works  two  hours  for  nothing? 
Yes  ;  because  he  does  not  happen  to  be  such  a  good  workman. 

6878.  I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  Baum  said  about  this  ;  it  is  on  page  299,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  answer  to  Question  3055  ;  he  says  :  "The  particular  svstem 
on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Maple,  and  which  we  would  describe  as  sweating,  is 
a  system  by  which  a  workman  who  is  working  the  whole  week  at  a  wage,  it 
may  be,  of  two  guineas,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  should,  at  the  enrl  of  the  week, 
the  work  he  has  done  not  be  the  value  of  his  wages,  does  not  receive  the  wages 
for  the  whole  time  that  he  has  worked  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  a  man  has 
worked  six  days,  he  may  receive  the  wages  for  four  days  only.  It  is  common 
for  men  to  drop  one  day,  half  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half;  but  I  have  known 
cases  where  the  men  have  dropped  three  days  of  their  time.  This  happens  more 
particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  leather  floor."  That  you  cannot  speak 
about,  I  suppose  ? 

!  am  prepared  to  answer  all  questions.  The  witnesses  I  have  brought  will 
confirm  what  I  say. 

6879.  correct  that  a  man  could  drop  as  much  as  one  day,  half  a  day.  or 
a  day  and  a  half,  or  even  three  days  iii  the  week;  that  is  to  say,  that  owing  to 
any  cause  he  would  work  one  day,  half  a  day,  a  day  and  a  half,  or  three  days  in 
the  week  for  nothing  ? 

He  must  be  a  rank  duffer  if  he  did. 
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6880.  I  ask  is  it  possible  ;  has  that  occurred  to  your  knowledge  ? 

The  only  time  that  such  a  thing  may  have  occurred  is  some  years  ago,  when 
I  changed  my  system.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  system  must  be  entirely  dis- 
associated from  Maple  and  Company.  If  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attached  to 
that  system  it  must  rest  upon  me. 

6881.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  system,  the  system  in  your  department? 

And  worked  out  by  myself.  1  may  say  that  when  I  changed  from  piece- 
work to  day-work,  I  gave  the  men  a  month,  from  three  weeks  to  a  month,  to 
clear  their  books.    In  all  piecework  shops  (it  was  the  same  with  myself  when 

1  worked  piecework)  men  are  apt  to  let  work  fall  behind ;  that  is,  to  get  into 
debt.  I  know  when  I  left  Smee  and  Sons  I  was  something  like  a  fortnight 
in  debt,  and  I  had  to  work  very  hard  to  make  that  time  up. 

6882.  Will  you  axplain  what  you  mean  by  being  a  fortnight  behind  in  debt 
if  you  were  working  piecewoik  ? 

It  is  really  what  may  be  called  the  technique  of  the  trade  ;  but,  perhaps,  I 
can  explain  to  you  in  this  way.  Foremen  9re  very  often  lenient  to  men.  Of 
course  I  could  not  in  Maple  and  Company's  be  lenient  to  any  men  ;  but  in 
certain  shops  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  if  you  first-stuff  a  job,  that  is,  if  you 
do  the  first  part  before  the  morocco  goes  on,  the  foreman  will  allow  you  to 
charge  if  you  do  not  happen  to  have  a  good  week  on  the  first-stuffing.  Sup. 
posing  that  the  first-stuffing  of  that  chair,  for  example,  was  worth  \  s.  6  d.  or 

2  s.,  he,  perhaps,  will  allow  you  to  charge  2  5.  6  d.,  and  S(mietiraes  I  have  been 
allowed  to  charge  the  whole  thing.  That  has  been  put  on  one  side,  and  when 
the  man  leaves  the  shop,  he  is  naturally  expected  to  complete  that  job. 

68N3.  You  are  paid  beforehand  you  mean  ? 

Yon  are  really  paid  beforehand.  Of  course  I  may  say  that  when  I  adopted 
timework  or  time  task  work,  I  took  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  which  these  men 
had  earned  under  piecework  and  adopted  that  as  their  regular  wage  that  they 
were  to  earn  in  53.2  hours  per  week.  One  man  (I  need  not  niention  names 
because  theie  have  been  too  many  names  mentioned  in  this  inquiry  already)  I 
tabulated  at  2  /.  5  s.,  that  was  the  highest  am.ount  that  he  had  made  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  work  under  the  time  task  work  1  found  that  he  could  not  eai  n  more 
than  2  /.  2  s.,  and  I  expect  ihat  that  was  the  case  that  was  re/erred  to  in  evi- 
dence, because  that  is  the  only  case  that  I  can  recollect  where  a  man  dropped  any 
time.  I  expect  that  he  dropped  rhat  time  which  he  really  owed  to  the  firm, 
or  to  the  department.  That  is  the  only  case  of  dropping  1  know.  If  I  might 
be  allowed  to  explain,  knowing  tlie  great  crisis  that  was  taking  place  in  our 
trade  in  the  way  of  sub-division  of  labour,  I  knew  very  wcdl  tliatagood  many 
would  have  to  go  to  the  wall  if  they  were  not  assisted.  1  may  say  that  1  have 
assisted  those  men,  and  I  have  tried  to  pay  them  as  highly  as  I  jjossibly  could 
for  a  week's  wage,  so  that  they  might  earn  their  living  ;  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  what  those  men  at  the  end  of  the  week  were  1  eally  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  smart  workmen  that  I  had  in  my  employ  in  that  department,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  but  what  these  men  have  been  compelled  to  drop  time.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  it ;  it  is  merely  a  q\iestion  of  A.  and  B. ;  that  the  man  did 
not  earn  the  same  money,  or  could  not  do  the  job  so  expertly  as  a  smarter  or  a 
younger  man.    That  is  the  only  way  that  1  can  explain  it. 

6884.  When  did  this  crisis  you  speak  of  occur  ? 

It  has  been  going  on  tor  28  years  ;  i  have  watched  it. 

6S85.  You  can  scarcely •  speak  of  a  crisis  lasting  28  years  ? 

The  sub-division  has  been  going  on  ;  the  gradual  dividing  up  of  the  labour. 

6886.  The  change  towards  sub-division  has  been  going  on  gradually,  you 
mean  ? 
Yes. 

6887   And  you  anticipated  that  that  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  ? 
Yes  ;  I  am  confident  that  it  has  upon  the  old  class  of  workmen. 

6888.  And 
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6888.  And  von  endeavoured  to  help  them  over  that  difficuhy  ? 
'  Yes. 

6889.  Is  there  any  piece-work  done  in  your  department 
Time  task-work  ;  it  really  amounts  to  piece-work. 

6890.  I  mean,  is  any  work  done  on  the  old  principle  of  absolute  piece-work  ? 
JNo. 

6891.  It  is  all  done  now  in  what  you  call  time-work? 
Time  task-work. 

6892.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  man  is  paid  a  certain  wage  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  provided  that  he  turns  out  a  certain  quantity  of  work  f 

Yes. 

6893.  Then  if^  he  does  not  turn  out  that  quantity  of  work,  what  happens  i 
He  does  not  get  the  money. 

6894.  Or  he  has  to  make  it  up  ? 

They  always  make  it  up;  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  dropping  goes  on. 

6895.  Then  you  say  that  this  dropping  time  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  ? 
A  very  rare  occurrence. 

6896.  You  can  onlv  call  to  mind  one  instance  of  it  ? 

I  have  got  two  at  the  present  time,  something  of  the  same  sort.    I  have  got 
to  push  them  on  as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  fund  that 
i  they  can  be  paid  out  of  for  those  hours  ;  I  mean  that  my  sj'stem  allows  of  no 
'  surplus  fund  that  they  can  be  paid  out  of  for  the  time  that  they  take  longer  over 
their  job. 

6897.  How  do  you  decide  what  each  man  is  to  make  ;    how  much  he  is  to 
make  in  the  585  hours  ? 

I  have  decided  that,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  unlimited  piece-work  ? 

689S.  How  do  you  decide  it ;  have  you  got  a  regular  scale  of  work  laid  down 
according  to  which  so  much  ought  to  be  done  in  53|  hours  } 
Yes. 

6899.  Do  you  vary  that  from  time  to  time  ? 
Very  rarely  vary  it. 

f.900.  Does  every  man  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  53^  hours? 
Yes. 

I      6901.  And  how  much  work  he  has  to  do  for  it  ? 
Yes. 

I      6902.  And  if  he  drops  time  it  only  means  that  he  has   not  produced  the 
quantity  of  work  which  he  was  to  produce  in  the  time  ? 
Yes. 

6903.  And  that  he  has  to  work  extra  to  make  it  up  to  get  his  full  wages  ? 
Yes. 

6904.  Then  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  a  man  would  not  know  what 
he  was  going  to  get  paid  for  any  particular  work  he  had  to  do  ;  stuffing  a  couch, 

i  or  anything  of  that  sort: 
No. 

6905.  He  knows  when  he  begins  exactly  what  he  will  get  ? 
He  knows  when  he  begins. 

6906.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  this  subdivision  has  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  working  men  ;  do  you  think  it  beneficial  or  the  reverse  to  bring  up  a 
man,  teaching  him  one  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  such  as  stuffing,  or,  for 
him  to  be  taught  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  r 

Of  course  to  be  taught  the  various  branches  is  to  be  made  a  complete 
I  upholsterer.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  very  few  of  them  left.  I  should  be 
"     (50.)  "       4  R  3  ^lad 
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glad  if  some  system  could  be  adopted  by  which  that  could  be  done,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  can  only  be  done  by  teclinical  education. 

6907.  But  should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  a  young  man  who  has  learned 
all  the  branches  of  the  trade  wculd  have  a  belter  chance  of  getting  employment 
and  bettering  himself  at  home  or  of  getting  employment  if  lie  emigrated,  than 
a  man  who  knew  only  one  branch,  say  the  stuffing  part  of  the  trade  r 

As  I  said,  the  stuffing  is  what  might  be  called  the  major  part  of  the  trade, 
I  should  say  that  a  man  who  was  good  at  upholstery  stuffing  would  be  the 
better  man,  I  mean  a  man  expert  at  it.  Of  course  a  man  who  was  an  all-round 
upholsterer  would  be  the  man  who,  if  he  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  would  be 
better  ;  but  in  this  country  I  should  say  that  the  man  who  was  an  expert 
stuffer.  I  do  not  like  the  woid  "  stuifer  "  ;  it  is  a  nasty  word  ;  a  man  who  was 
good  at  doing  upholsteiy  stuffing  would  earn  more  money  at  the  present  time 
than  a  man  who  is  an  average  workmen  all  round. 

6908.  In  other  woids  you  mean  that  a  man  who  was  very  expert  as  an 
upholstery  stutfer  could  earn  better  wages  than  a  man  who  was  only  tolerably 
expert  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  r 

Yes,  precisely  so. 

6900.  But  under  the  old  system  a  man  could  become  expert  in  the  whole 
business,  could  he  not? 

JNo,  I  should  not  like  to  say  so.  Of  course,  if  you  keep  a  man  at  a  particular 
section  of  the  trade  he  will  get  so  expert  that  he  will  earn  good  money.  I 
have  men  with  me  who  veiy  rarely  take  less  than  their  51  s.  3d.  all  the  year 
round,  beciiuse  I  keep  these  good  men  on  all  the  year  round  by  making  up  for 
stock,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  thing  which  L  may  mention. 
When  I  have  asked  some  of  my  apprentices,  when  their  time  was  out,  if  they 
would  care  to  take  a  turn  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  upholsteiy  fixing,  I  have  not 
found  one  go. 

69 [Q.  They  would  not  earn  so  much  at  it? 

They  would  not  earn  so  much  ;  but  I  thought  they  would  like  to  learn  it. 

6gii.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  wishing  to  leave,  you,  being  a  stufFer,  and 
notliing  else,  would  have  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  work  in  other  firms  in 
London,  or  in  the  country,  as  if  he  could  do  the  covering  and  other  parts  of  the 
business  also  r 

I  think  so. 

6912.  Then  why  did  you  say  just  now  that  this  sub-division  is  disastrous  to 
the  working  people  ? 

In  this  way,  that  I  am  told  that  the  sub-division  has  mainly  arisen  from  what 
might  be  called  the  piece-master  system,  which  I  have  laboured  during  the 
whole  time  I  iiave  been  in  London  to  try  and  put  down,  if  possible.  When  I 
came  to  London  28  years  ago,  1  found  the  germs  of  it  in  Smee  and  Sons. 
There  were  only  two  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  London  went  then  who  might 
be  called  middlemen.  One  was  a  German,  and  he  supplied  Smee  and  Sons 
with  most  exquisite  work  ;  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  work  like  it.  I 
found  that  the  ware  rooms  were  being  gradually  filled  with  these  goods,  and  I 
have  often  spoken  to  the  men  and  said,  ''Could  not  something  be  done  to  try 
and  stop  the  gradual  increase  of  the  middleman  ?"  I  not  only  laboured  in  the 
shop  in  trying  to  stir  up  the  men,  but  I  likewise  laboured  in  the  trade 
society. 

6913.  Which  society  ? 

The  same  society  as  these  witnesses,  Baum,  and  Brown,  and  Shaughnessy, 
belong  to.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  found  I  could  not  remain  longer  in  the 
society  alter  reading  Baum's  evidence.  However,  I  may  tell  you  that  while  in 
the  society  I  struggled  anxiously  to  get  the  society  to  do  something.  I  said : 
"  You  cannot  allow  those  men  to  go  on  increasing  at  the  rate  they  are  doing  " ; 
and  it  was  at  that  time  1  heard  oF  Maple  and  some  of  the  firms  who  employed 
those  middlemen.  I  said  :  ' '  We  ougiit  to  do  something  as  a  society  ;  we 
cannot  go  on  merely  paying  men  lUs.  a  week  out  of  our  funds  week  after  week, 

when 
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when  we  know  that  these  men  are  getting  up  and  subdividing  our  labour  ;  cannot 
something  be  done? "  I  got  a  Committee  appointed,  a  Committee  of  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  society.  We  sat  for  months,  and  drew  up  a  mo^t  elaborate  scheme 
of  co-operation,  based  upon  what  I  believe  will  ultimately  be  the  solution  of  this 
question,  that  is  the  co-operation  of  labour  and  capital.  We  proposed  to  rent 
a  factory  and  to  employ  our  men,  and  whatever  other  labour  we  might  require 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  firms  who  were  getting  their  work  done  by 
the  middle-man  ;  and  1  believe  that  if  that  scheme  had  been  carried  out  in  its 
entire t)^,  the  middle-man  would  have  disappeared;  but  unfortunately  (I  am 
sorry  to  confess  it)  because  of  the  apathy  of  working  men,  that  scheme  was 
never  even  considered.  A  special  meeting  of  the  societv  was  called,  and  after 
the  preliminary  business  was  got  over,  they  simply  left  the  hall  and  that 
scheme  was  dead.    I  resolved  then  that  I  would  work  it  out. 

6914.  When  was  this? 

This  was  about  20  years  ago.  1  was  then  cashier  of  the  trade  society.  I 
resolved  then  that  I  would  work  on  my  own  hook,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase. 
1  resolved,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  I  got,  to  apply  to  Maple's  for  the 
situation  of  foreman  ;  I  was  then  employed  as  foreman  at  Clements  and  Halsey's, 
in  Holborn  ;  I  applied  for  the  situation,  and  I  had  one  definite  idea  in  my  mind, 
aamely,  that  the  system  that  1  should  inaugurate  and  ultimately  develop  in 
Maple  and  Company's,  should  be  based  upon  four  cardinal  principles  ;  and  I 
say  that  those  principles  I  hold  to  the  present  time,  and  I  say  that  those  priiiciples 
I  liave  carried  out.  They  are  these;  An  extreme,  almost  severe,  system  of  economy 
with  regard  to  materials  ;  an  almost  scientific  system  of  costing  the  work. 

6915.  You  mean  seeing  the  price  on  it  ? 

Yes.  A  minimum  of  proht  for  the  employer,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  value 
for  the  men's  la!)Our.  And  all  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  with  these 
witnesses,  more  especially  the  witness  Brown,  I  may  say  occurred  in  my 
developing  of  this  system.  For  years  I  stood  in  terror.  The  piece-master 
waited  for  the  shop  to  be  smashed  up  so  that  he  might  get  back  again.  1  may 
say  that  when  I  went  to  Maple's  the  piece  master  or  middleman  was  a 
power. 

6916.  The  piece- master  outside,  you  mean. 

The  piece-master  outside.  He  was  then  a  power;  now  he  is  at  a  discount, 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  I  have  got  the  work  out  of  my  depart- 
ment so  that  he  might  come  in.    That  is  the  way  matters  stand. 

6917.  Is  much  bought  in  from  the  piece-master  in  your  department 
now  ? 

There  is  none  bought  in  to  my  department,  because  mine  is  the  manufactur- 
ing department ;  but  the  buyers  are  compelled  at  times  to  buy  in. 

691  8.  To  buy  the  same  work  as  you  make  in  your  department  ? 
Yes ;  only  I  can  make  it  as  cheap  as  the  piece  master  by  my  system,  and 
pay  the  men  good  money. 

6919.  Your  system  being  to  do  away  with  piece-work  and  substitute  what 
vou  call  time  task-work  ? 

No  ;  my  system  is  to  do  away  with  the  middleman,  the  work  being  pro- 
duced instead  under  time  task-work,  or  what  might  be  termed  piece-work. 

6620.  What  you  did  was  to  do  away  with  piece-work,  and  to  substitute  this 
what  you  call  time  task-work  ? 

Yes.  I  may  tell  you  why  I  did  that.  I  found  when  my  apprentices  got  up 
to  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  year,  that,  of  course,  I  was  compelled  to  put  them 
on  with  men,  piece-work  men  ;  and  (I  suppose  it  is  in  human  nature)  these  men 
when  the  job  came  to  be  valued,  naturally  wanted  part  of  the  boys'  time  put  in. 
Of  course  I  could  not  afford  to  give  the  boys'  time  to  the  men  ;  the  boys  had  cost 
me  money  for  the  first  two  years ;  for  the  first  two  years  the  ap})rentice  is  not 
of  much  value  to  any  foreman.  I  naturally  said  "  I  cannot  afford  to  give  you 
the  boys'  labour  ;  1  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  tai<e  the  maximum 
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rate  of  this  money  yon  have  been  making  at  piece-work,  and  I  will  pay  you  for 
the  time  at  \  \h  d.  per  hour  that  you  may  be  at  work  on  the  job  with  the  lad  • 
and  that  was  my  main  reason  for  adopting  time  task-work. 

6921.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  every  man  knows  perfectly  well 
when  he  goes  to  work,  first  of  all  how  much  money  he  will  receive  for  his  531 
hours'  work  ;  and,  secondly,  how  tnuch  work  he  has  got  to  do  in  that  53| 
honrs  r 

Yes. 

6922.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  such  is  not  the  case  ;  you  are 
aware  of  that  ? 

Yes  ;  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  witness  Brown ;  I  notice  that  he  complains 
of  a  particular  suite  of  morocco,  and  he  says  that  two  men  selected  to  do  this 
work  in  the  shop,  and  that  he  had  a  price  for  the  suite,  and  that  the  5  s.  which 
I  deducted  was  I'mm  the  price  of  the  original  suite.  Now  he  speaks  of  two 
shops,  one  having  been  got  up  on  what  he  calls  the  day-system  

6923.  What  is  the  number  of  the  answer  that  you  are  alluding  to  ? 

4460,  j'age  434.  The  question  is,  "  In  the  day-work  shop  the  men  were  paid 
by  the  hour?"  and  the  answer  is  "Yes  ;  I  started  work  for  them  in  the  day- 
work  shop,  and  the  very  first  week  they  would  not  gi\  e  me  what  T  worked  for. 
I  went  into  the  firm,  I  might  say,  in  the  first  instance,  under  stress  of  weather. 
I  would  never  have  thought  of  looking  there  for  a  job  had  1  not  been  hard  up; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  they  would  not  pay  the  money  that  I  actually  earned  there. 
{Q.)  Was  there  any  money  agreed  upon?— (^l.j  There  was  no  money  agreed 
upon,  but  you  were  supposed  to  get  what  you  were  worth  ;  but  there  was  a 
fixed  limit,  50  s.  being  the  limit,  and  I  wanted  that,  but  that  they  did  not  pay 
me.  (Q.)  Fifty  shillings  was  the  lowest  limit  or  the  highest,  do  you  mean? — 
{A,)  The  maximum.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  that  I  was  not  asking  for  anything 
more  than  I  considered  properly  due  to  me,  the  foreman  that  there  is  now 
selected  two  men  out  of  the  day-work  shop  to  do  tlie  best  ordered  leather  work 
that  came  into  the  place,  showing  that  I  was  woitli  the  maximum,  as  far  as  my 
ability  as  a  workman  was  concerned.  Tl  ey  cleared  the  place  for  two  of  us, 
and  the  very  first  week,  though  I  had  worked  to,  say,  2  I.  12  s.  or  2  14  s.,  all 
I  could  get  from  him  was  about  2  /.  4  I  would  niit  have  objected  to  that  if 
the  balance  had  gone  on  to  the  following  week,  but  it  was  wiped  off  altogether, 
and  a  clean  shee  t  was  started.  They  were  actually  defrauding  me  of  4  s  ,  5  s., 
6  s.,  and  7     a  week,  as  it  went  on." 

6924.  That  would  be  in  your  department  ? 

That  would  be  under  me.  Of  course  1  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  thing  is  a 
palpable  lie,  because  I  have  no  facts  to  verify  it.  When  I  saw  in  reading  his 
evidence  that  he  had  a  little  book,  I  wished  I  had  a  little  book  ;  but  my  books 
do  not  go  back  further  than  seven  years,  and  1  cannot  verify  his  statement ; 
whether  there  was  an  act  of  injustice  done  or  not  I  should  not  like  to  say ;  all  1 
can  say  is  this,  that  the  day-work  shop  was  not  started  in  any  way  with  the 
idea  of  competing  against  men,  or  lowering  their  wages  ;  it  was  to  assist  them. 
I  selected  a  man  to  take  the  foreman's  place  ;  plenty  of  men  may  be  first-class 
mechanics,  but  they  may  not  have  the  adai)tability  to  become  foremen  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  that  day-work  sliop  (;ame  to  smash,  and  I  had  to  take  the  men 
over  on  to  my  piece  system  ;  and  this  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  from 
recollection,  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  larger  sum  may  have  been  paid  in 
the  day-work  shop,  and  that  when  I  came  to  fix  the  price  for  the  second  suite  I 
found  I  could  not  ])ay  it,  I  merely  hazard  that  statement ;  but  I  may  tell  you 
that  the  leather  shop  has  been  the  worst  job  to  me  

6925.  Is  the  leather  floor  under  you  ? 

Yes.  The  leather  shop  has  been  the  greatest  torment  of  my  life  that  I  have 
had,  and  1  will  tell  you  why  the  witness  Baum  speaks  of  the  superiority  of 
Maple's  leather  work.  It  was  well  known  in  the  trade  before  I  undertook  it. 
The  piece-master  who  did  the  largest  share  of  the  work  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  finest  mechanics,  1  suppose,  that  you  could  find  in  England;  and  (for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  making-  money,  I  suppose)  he  subdivided  the  labour  to  such  an 
extent,  and  broiif^lit  the  price  of  what  might  be  called  morocco  work  down  to  such 
low  ebb,  that  even  now  it  is  hard  work  for  those  men  to  get  up  to  the  mark. 

6926.  Up  to  the  mark  in  quality,  do  you  mean  ? 

In  quality  and  in  wages  as  well.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I  resolved 
that  the  men  employed  by  me  should  be  mechanics,  and  not  the  mere  machines 
which  a  pieeemaster  would  turn  out.  I  resolved  that  a  man  should  take  a  job, 
and  that  he  should  do  that  job  right  out,  from  the  frame  right  up  to  the  finish  ; 
and  1  say  that  in  doing  so,  and  in  competing  with  what  migiit  be  called  the 
piecemasters,  who  had  subdivided  the  labour  up  so  much,  there  occurred  my 
difficulty.    Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  my  difficulty. 

6927.  Are  you  speakin;^  of  the  leather  floor  ? 
The  leather  floor, 

6928.  No,  I  do  not  ? 

1  do  not  suppose  you  do.  I  will  take  that  chair  [pointing  to  a  chair).  The 
pieeemaster  would  give  tliat  chair  to  a  boy  ;  that  boy  would  first  stuff  that  chair 
(that  is,  the  part  undei  neath  the  morocco)  :  tliat  is  web,  hessen,  hair,  and 
gauze.  Then  there  would  be  a  foreman  who  would  mark  the  groundwork  of 
the  chair,  where  those  buttons  are  he  would  then  have  a  paper  pattern,  he 
would  mark  the  groundwoik  of  that  chair ;  be  would  cut  all  this  morocco 
out,  and  then  he  would  give  that  morocco  to  a  man  to  do  ;  and  the  same  system 
would  be  applied  to  all  the  other  work,  that  is,  that  the  simpler  part  of  the 
work  would  be  done  by  boys  ;  the  foreman  would  cut  out  all  the  morocco  and 
get  tl'em  sewn,  the  man  would  merely  come  and  take  the  material,  the  moroccos, 
and  go  and  put  it  on,  then  he  would  finish  the  job  up  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
then  a  boy  would  take  it  in  hand  again  and  put  on  what  might  be  called  the 
outside,  backs,  and  bottoms,  and  so  on.  So  that  in  a  given  case,  taking  the 
illustration  oF  A's  chair  and  B's  chair,  and  taking  the  chair  that  is  paid  14  s. 
for,  he  could  so  subdivide  that  labour  up  that  he  could  get  it  done  for  7s.  ? 

6929.  And  you  get  it  done  outside  ? 
I  mean  the  pieeemaster  outside. 

6930.  Earl  of  OnslowP[  The  hand  would  be  working  on  his  own  pre- 
mises r 

Yes,  on  the  piecem aster's,  or  what  you  call  the  middleman's. 

6931.  Chairman.]  How  do  you  overcome  this  difficulty  ? 
Just  by  my  system. 

6932.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  the  Committee  how  that  would  overcome 
it? 

I  found  that  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  in  particular,  and  Mr.  Regnart  were  willing 
to  assist  me  in  every  wwy.  At  the  building  of  the  factory  that  I  am  working 
in  at  the  present  time,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Maple  consulted  me  all  the  time.  I 
believe  it  has  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the  firm,  more  particularly  of  those  two 
men,  that  the  work  should  be  done  on  the  premises,  so  that  they  should  know 
what  was  being  put  in  the  goods,  because,  of  course,  when  the  work  is  done  by 
a  pieeemaster  working  off  the  premises,  you  cannot  tell  what  he  is 
putting  in,  and  it  was  their  wish  that  they  should  know  what  was  being 
put  in  the  goods.  I  may  say  that  my  factory  is  divided  into  four  floors.  Mr. 
Blundell  Maple  consented  to  put  up  stock  rooms  at  the  end  of  each  room,  to 
assist  the  men  in  every  way  in  getting  tije  materials  for  their  work,  so  that  they 
should  not  have  to  come  down  to  the  ground-floor,  and  to  save  them  all  the 
time  he  possibly  could  ;  and  I  may  tell  you  that  the  men  abused  it,  and  we  had 
to  give  it  up ;  they  simply  knocked  the  boys  behind  tlie  counter  down  to  get 
the  material.  The  system  is  this,  that  each  man  gets  a  sheet  on  which  are 
placed  all  the  articles  that  he  is  to  use  in  that  job.  The  costing  clerk  iiad  got 
a  specified  amount  of  material  that  that  job  is  to  take,  and  he  had  to  work  it  out 
80  as  to  leave  the  maximum  of  value  for  the  men's  labour.  I  may  say  that  no 
working  department  can  be  carried  on  under  15  per  cent.,  and  then  from  thai;  of 
course  you  have  got  to  take  rent,  taxes,  and  management,  which  leaves  the 
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capitalist,  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  said,  9  per  cent.  I  did  not  think  it  left  him 
9  per  cent.,  and  I  told  him  so  next  morning.  I  am  confident  it  is  wrong;  it 
does  not  leave  him  9  per  cent,  after  all  this  is  taken  fiom  him.  I  know  very 
well  that  in  ^vorking  my  system  I  have  kept  down  the  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment as  low  as  I  possibly  could.  My  own  wages  have  not  varied  for  10  years, 
and  they  are  no  more  than  many  foremen  of  upholstering  in  London  get  at  the 
present  time.  I  will  show  you  what  1  get,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  jmhlic 
because  it  may  injure  other  foremen  ;  the  employtrs  may  say,  "  if  that  is  all 
Maple  gives,  we  will  not  give  you  any  more.  {The  /W  itness  points  to  an  entry 
on  the  pay-sheet.)  I  say  that,  because  it  had  been  said  that  I  rriake  a  good 
thing  out  of  it  and  grind  down  the  men. 

6933.  You  say  that  the  costing  clerk  cuts  down  the  value  of  the  material  as 
much  as  possible  ? 

As  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  the  man  a  good  price  for  iiis  work.  Then 
he  goes  to  the  stock  room  to  get  his  material,  and  that  mateiial  is  checked  in 
two  books.  During  the  progress  of  his  work  his  time  is  taken  down  by  the 
working  foreman,  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  each  day.  That  siiet  t,  when  the 
joh  is  finished,  passes  from  the  working  foreman  into  the  office,  where  the  cost- 
ing clerk  then  enters  it  into  a  book,  all  columned  up  with  the  same  materials  as 
on  the  sheet.  Then,  when  the  job  is  finished  and  ready  to  go,  either  out  to  a 
cu>tomer  or  into  stock,  that  is  invoiced.  As  I  tell  you  the  principle  of  the  thing 
is  economy  and  thrift. 

6934.  What  was  the  result  of  this ;  did  you  succeed  in  making  the  articles  as 
cheap  as  the  piecemaster  could  make  them? 

Yes,  very  nearly  ;  the  firm  do  not  trouble  if  I  am  a  little  over. 

6935.  That  is  to  say,  for  nearly  half  the  amount  that  they  previously  cost, 
you  told  ihe  Committee  that  what  you  could  make  for  14  s.  the  piecemaster 
could  make  for  7  s.  I  understand  that  owing  to  the  S3  stem  whicii  you  intro- 
duced, you  are  enabled  to  make  the  work  as  cheap,  or  nearly  as  cheap,  as  the 
piecemaster  ? 

Yes. 

6936.  That  is  to  say  for  about  half  the  money  it  cost  previously  r 

No  ;  I  mean  to  say  thai  under  my  system  the  men  get  the  7  s.  that  the 
piecemaster  gets. 

6937.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  You  mean  that  Messrs,  Maple  have  to  pay  about 
the  same,  but  that  instead  of  the  piecemaster  getting  it  all,  the  difference  is 
given  in  wages  to  the  men } 

Yes.  A  the  present  time  I  pay  about  200  /.  in  wages,  and  that  200  I.,  if  the 
MQik  was  done  by  piecemasters,  would  go  through  their  hands. 

6938.  Chairman.~\  A  certain  piece  of  work,  you  say,  costs  14  s.  to  make,  but 
the  piecemaster  can  make  it  for  7  s. : 

That  is  not  ti\e  way  to  put  it. 

6939.  That  is  the  way  you  put  it  yourself,  I  think  ? 

I  beg  pai  don.  You  may  have  taken  it  so,  but  that  is  not  the  way  I  have  put 
it.  I  say  that  if  you  take  a  chair  wliich  I  pay  a  man  14  s.  for  doing,  the  piece- 
master  could  get  that  chair,  by  his  method  of  subdivision,  done  ior  7  s.',  the 
labour,  I  mean. 

6940.  Not  including  the  material  ? 
No. 

f)94i.  What  would  be  the  relative  value  of  material ;  do  you  include  material 
in  14  s.  ? 

No.  I  an  I  only  speaking  of  labour. 

6042.  Then  I  understand  you  that  the  chair,  the  labour  of  which  cost  you 
\As.,  the  piecemaster  could  produce  at  a  price  the  proportion  of  which  due  to 
labour  \?>  7  s.'i 

That  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

6943.  But 
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(">g43.  But  that,  owing  to  the  ne  v  system  you  introduced,  you  succeeded  in 
redui  ing  the  cost  of  it  as  far  as  labour  was  concerned  - 

Not  reducing'  the  cost.  1  did  not  wish  to  reduce  the  cost ;  I  only  said  that 
legitii:iate  labour  should  get  its  value. 

6944.  Lord  Thring.~\  1  understood  you  to  say  this  :  that  the  piecemaster 
paid  7  s.  for  labour  r 
Yes. 

6045.  took  7s.  for  himself- 

Yes. 

6946.  That  you  pai  l  14  5.  for  labour,  and  therefore  the  workmau  gets  the 
difference  bryond  7  s.  : 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

6947.  Chairman.^  Vou  did  away  with  the  profits  of  the  piecemaster,  in 
fact  ? 

Yes. 

6948.  Why  was  a  change  of  system  necessary  to  do  that  ? 
There  was  no  change  of  system. 

6949.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  introducing 
a  new  system,  bur  if  you  mean  to  convey  to  tlio  Committee  that  you  merely 
saved  the  dift'erenco  of  the  profit  that  the  middleman  made,  obviously  that  would 
require  no  change  of  system  to  bring-  about  ? 

1  do  n  t  know  that  I  said  that  I  changed  the  system.  I  said  I  developed  the 
system  which  brought  that  about. 

6950.  Whether  you  used  the  word  "changed"  or  "developed"  you  mean 
that  you  made  some  development  ? 

Yes. 

6951.  I  do  not  clearly  understand  in  what  way ;  it  seems  to  me  if  all  you 
mean  is  that  you  saved  the  profit  of  the  piecemaster,  then  that  merely  resulted 
from  making  the  article  at  home  instead  of  getting  it  from  the  piecemaster  ? 

Yes. 

6952.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

69.53.  Lord  Thnng~\  You  increased  the  wages  of  the  workmen  by  the 
difference  of  the  profit  of  the  piecemaster  ? 

And  the  advantages  that  he  derived  from  sub-dividing  of  labour. 

6954.  Chairman,~\  By  carrying  out  the  work  in  your  own  shop  ? 
Yes. 

6955.  Lovdi  Rothschild ■'\  1  suppose  before  you  developed  your  system  the 
I  piecemaster's  work  was  cheaper  than  the  work  carried  on  at  Maple's? 

No  ;  I  should  not  like  to  say  it  was  clieaper, 

6956.  As  far  as  I  understood  you,  when  first  you  became  foreman  of  Majle's 
the  piecemaster  was  a  great  institution  ? 

i  Yes. 

6957.  And  that  you  have  done  away  with  ? 
Comparatively  speaking. 

6958.  And,  therefore,  1  suppose  before  you  developed  your  system,  the  piece- 
,  master  could  do  the  work  more  cheaply  than  Maple  himself  ? 

But  he  had  not  done  it  before. 

6959.  Chairman.]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  one  time  the  piecemaster 
was  a  great  institution  ? 

Yes.' 

6960.  That  a  great  deal  of  work  was  obtained  from  him  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  4  8  2  6961.  But 
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6g6i.  But  your  object  was  to  do  away  with  him  ? 
Yes  ;  and  I  have  done  it  ? 

6962.  And  at  the  time  when  a  great  deal  of  work  was  obtained  from  the 
piecemaster,  I  presume  it  was  the  case,  was  it  not,  that  the  piecemaster  could 
do  tne  work  cheaper  than  it  was  done  on  Messrs.  Maple's  premises  ? 

What  time  do  you  refer  to  ? 

6963.  The  time  when  you  say  the  piecemaster  was  a  great  institution  ? 
But  I  was  the  first  foreman  they  had? 

6964.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  one  time,  when  you  went  there,  the 
piecemastei-  supplied  a  great  deal  of  the  sold  goods  ? 

Yes. 

696,5.  In  your  department  ? 

Not  in  ni}'  department ;  they  were  outside  men. 

6966.  That  piecemasters  outside  supplied  a  large  amount  of  the  goods  sold 
by  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Yes. 

6967.  I  presume  the  reason  why  a  large  quantity  of  goods  were  bought  from 
the  piecemaster  wns  that  the  piecemaster  manufactured  them  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  made  on  the  preniises  ? 

But  how  could  they  tell  ?  They  had  had  no  experience  of  work  being  done 
on  the  premises. 

6968.  Do  you  mean  that  no  work  at  all  was  done  on  the  premises? 
Not  much,  I  think. 

6969.  You  do  not  know  ? 

I  knew  of  very  little  if  there  was  any  ;  1  do  not  think  any. 

6970.  I  understood  you  to  mean  this  :  that  when  you  went  there,  tlie  whole, 
or  nearly  all  the  class  of  <j,oods  that  are  made  in  your  department,  were  bought 
from  the  piecemasters  outside  ? 

Yes. 

697 1 .  That  you  wished  to  do  awav  with  that  ? 
Yes. 

6972.  And  that  you  set  to  work  to  get  these  articles  made  on  the  pre- 
mises ? 

That  is  it. 

6973.  And  that  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  that  you  can  get  them  made 
as  cheaply  as  thev  can  be  supplied  from  outside  ? 

Yes.  ' 

6974.  Have  you  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point  ? 

No.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  say  anything  you  think  necessary  in  elucida- 
tion. 

6975.  1  have  gathered  from  you  that  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the 
piecemaster  is  prejudicial  to  the  trade  generally  ? 

I  do  not  "  think"  so  ;  I  am  certain  of  it. 

6976.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  healthier  condition  of  things  if  all 
the  work  in  your  trade  were  executed  on  the  premises  ? 

I  say  that  no  one  ought  to  step  between  the  capitalist  and  the  maker  but  the 
foreman. 

6977.  He  ought  to  bo  the  only  intermediary,  in  your  opinion  ? 
The  only  intermediary. 

6978.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  best  system  of 
doing  away  with  the  middleman  would  be  that  the  system  inaugurated  by  you 
should  be  more  widely  carried  out  ? 

You  flatter  me,  my  Lord,  but  I  think  so. 

6979.  At 
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6979.  At  any  rate  you  find  it  answer  in  Messrs.  Maple's  ? 
Yes. 

6980.  You  have  handed  the  Committee  a  statement  of  your  salary  ;  do  you 
receive  any  percentage  on  the  profits  of  your  department  ? 

No.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Bltindell  Maple  a 
present,  because  I  have  carried  out  some  big  work  such  as  the  Metropole  and 
the  Victoria  Hotels,  and  several  other  large  jobs ;  he  thought  that  I  had 
worked  very  h  ird,  and  the  last  two  years  he  gave  me  a  present 

6951.  Your  regular  salary  is  not  augmented  by  a  percentage  on  tiie 
profits  ? 

No. 

6952.  And  you  s;iy  that  under  your  system  there  is  more  money  available 
for  wages  than  is  possible  under  tlie  piece  master  system  ? 

That  is  it. 

6983.  To  your  knowledge,  are  the  employes  in  your  department  generally 
satisfied  with  the  rate  of  wases  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  find  working  men  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  their 
wages. 

6984.  I  mean  have  there  been  any  strikes  or  attempts  to  strike  r 
No,  there  have  been  no  strikes. 

6985.  You  have  never  had  any  strikes  in  your  department  ? 
No;  there  have  been  some  disturbances,  but  110  strikes. 

6986.  Do  your  apprentices  generally  remain  in  the  shop  after  they  are  out  of 
their  time  ? 

Generally  speaking;  I  generally  advise  them  for  tlieir  good  to  go  away,  t) 
take  a  turn  round. 

6987.  Do  they  often  go? 

Very  rarely.  During  the  12J  years  that  T  have  been  at  Maple's  there  are 
only  13  who  have  left  and  gone  into  the  trade.  There  are  20  who  have  com- 
pleted their  apprenticeships  ;  one  is  foreman  of  a  shop  under  my  supervision, 
and  six  have  gone  as  salesmen. 

6988.  You  spoke  about  the  leather  just  now.  Take  the  case  of  a  couch,  or 
lounge,  covered  with  morocco  the  wrong  colour  ;  in  such  a  case  as  that  would 
the  workman  have  to  do  the  work  o^  er  again  without  receiving  any  pay  ibr  tde 
exti'a  time  required? 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  of  any  case,  but  if  a  man  is  so  stupid  as  to  put  on 
the  w  rong  coloured  morocco  

6989.  I  mean  if  he  was  supplied  with  the  wrong  coloured  morocco.  It  is 
sufficient  if  you  say  that  you  never  knew  of  such  a  case  ;  if  that  is  so,  I  will  not 
ask  you  m.ore  about  it  ? 

I  cannot  recollect  a  case.  When  reading  over  this  evidence  to  the  young 
fellow  who  is  foreman  of  the  shop,  he  said  something  about  a  shilling  which  was 
taken  off.  All  that  he  could  recollect  about  the  shilling  was  about  five  years 
ago  when  another  man  was  foreman  of  the  shop.  It  seemed  that  a  man  spoiled 
the  pad  of  a  chair,  and  that  the  foreman  of  the  shop  mulcted  him  in  a  shilling, 
which  is  nothing  particularly  hard.  I  have  paid  for  the  whole  skin  when  I  have 
marked  it  wrong  in  another  firm  when  a  workman. 

6990.  The  allegation  made  before  the  Committee  was  that  it  might  happen 
that  a  man  would  be  obliged  to  work  to  make  good  some  default  in  tlie  work, 
which  was  not  due  to  his  own  carelessness  or  fault  at  all,  but  due  to  the  fault  of 
a  hoy  who  had  been  employed  in  stuffing,  or  to  the  fact  he  had  been  furnished 
with  wrong  material,  or  to  some  fault  of  the  foreman,  and  tl)L.t  in  such  a  case 
he  would  be  obliged  to  make  that  good,  without  receiving  any  extra  pay  for  it  r 

I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  the  kind. 

(50.)  4  s  3  '^99'-  I  suppose 
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<^99i.  I  suppose  it  must  happen  occasionally  that  there  is  some  defect  in  the 
preliminary  sta_i>es  of  the  work  ;  what  would  happen  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

I  will  tell  you  w  hat  has  hai)pened  with  me  in  my  own  experience  when  a  work- 
man- The  foreman  has  given  uie,  say,  ten  skins  for  a  couch,  and  of  course,  they 
are  laid  out  with  the  light  striking  on  them  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a 
man  has  got  to  arrange  his  skins  ditl'erently,  and  unless  he  is  very  careful  in 
shading  those  skins,  tlie  seat  may  be  difiierent  from  the  hack,  and  I  have  had 
sometimes  to  take  off  the  wliole  of  my  back,  and  get  new  skins  from  the  foreman 
vs  hen  I  have  not  matched  them  rightly  ;  because  1  do  not  think  you  can  denend 
upon  the  foreman  matching  up  everything  in  a  firm  where  there  are  about  18 
or  20  men.  A  certain  amount  of  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  man  doing  the 
joh  ;  that  is  how  I  look  at  it.  The  foreman  gave  me  the  ten  skins,  and  said, 
"  V\  ell,  Iniliiy,  you  must  match  these  the  best  way  you  can,"  and  sometimes  when 
through  carelessness  or  otherwise,  I  had  not  matched  them  exactly,  I  have  iiad 
to  take  them  off ;  but  1  never  thought  of  asking  the  Ibreman  to  pay  me  for  not 
matching  them  propc  rly.  That  is  merel\'  the  custom  of  the  trade,  I  never 
thought  that  anyone  could  make  a  complaint  about  it. 

(  992.  Would  all  cases  of  dropping  time,  if  they  existed,  come  under  your 
personal  knowledge? 
I  should  imagine  so. 

^993.  But  you  are  not  certain  r 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would. 

6994.  AVho  aie  next  under  you  in  the  department ;  are  they  sub-foremen? 
Sub-foremen. 

6995.  They  would  be  able  to  speak  better  on  that  point  than  vou,  perhaps? 
Yes. 

6Q96.  How  many  sub-foremen  are  there  ? 
Four. 

6997.  Can  vou  give  the  Committee  their  names  ? 
Yes. 

6998.  I  want  to  l?e  quite  clear  that  i  understand  the  way  in  which  the  rates 
■of  wages  were  fixed  ;  as  I  understand  you,  you  took  as  a  basis  the  average 
amount  of  work  that  a  man  would  turn  out,  supposing  it  were  piecework,  and 
then  took  that  as  the  proper  amount  of  work  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  in  his  53^  hours'  work  ;  is  that  so  ? 

Fifty-three  and  a-half  hours  ;  yes. 

6guQ.  And  then  you  pay  a  regular  rate  per  hour  for  that  53  hours'  work 
provided  that  amount  of  work  is  turned  out  ? 
Yes. 

7000.  If  it  is  not  turned  out,  the  workmen  say  the  inferior  workman  has  to 
what  is  called  drop  time;  that  is  to  say,  work  longer? 
Yes,  work  longer. 

71 10  ; .  That  is  to  say  he  works  longer  for  the  same  amount  of  wage  ? 

When  yon  say  he  works  longer  he  does  not  work  longer  hours  ;  he  does  the 
next  job  that  lie  may  be  more  expert  at,  quicker,  and  he  makes  up  that  time 
that  he  may  have  dropped  on  one  job. 

7002.  That,  I  presume,  is  as  it  happens  ;  it  may  be  the  case  or  may  not  be 
the  ca-e  ;  but  what  1  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  if  the  man  is  not  able  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  work,  he  has  to  work  longer  hours  for  the  same  rate.  I  think 
you  said  the  rate  of  wages  was  Ilk  d.  per  hour  for  fifty-three  and  a-half  hours  ? 

Fifty-three  and  a-halt;  that  is  the  highest  rate  of  wage. 

7003.  A  certain  amount  of  work  must  be  produced  for  that? 
Yes. 

7004  If 
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7004.  If  tlwt  is  not  produced,  the  man  might  have  to  work  55  or  .56  hours, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  to  produ  :e  it ;  he  would  only  get  his  Wl  d.  for  the 
585  hours  ? 

Yes. 

7005.  That  M  ould  come  to  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  as  if  he  got  less  wages  for 
the  53^  hours? 

Yes,  it  would  amount  to  that,  I  should  think. 

700t).  And  vou  base  the  amount  of  work  to  be  produced  upon  what  the  most 
skilful  man  conid  turn  out ;  you  bas{>  ii:  upon  piecework? 
V  es. 

7007.  That  is  to  say,  upon  what  the  most  skilful  man  could  produce  ? 
Yes. 

7008.  So  ihut  an  inferior  man  would  practically  earn  less  wages  than  \l  \  d, 
per  hour  ? 

7009.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  I  understand  rightly  that  when  you  went  to  Messrs. 
Maple  practically  they  did  not  manufacture  ai  all,  or  very  little  ? 

Very  little. 

70:0.  You  instituted  the  manufacturing  system  in  Messrs.  Maple's  shop 
practically  r 
That  is  it. 

7011.  Then  I  understand  you  were  determined  to  compete  with  the  piece- 
mastei-  r 

Yes. 

7012.  You  did  that  by  initiating-  a  system  in  which  you  got  lull  pay  for  the- 
work  of  thc>  men  undei-  vou,  paying  thein  what  you  considered  fuil  wages  ? 

Yes. 

7013.  Now,  one  word  with  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  wages;  we  will  go 
by  steps  ;  53|  hours  a  week  was  your  allotted  time,  I  think,  that  you  thought 
was  proper  for  a  workman  to  work  ? 

7014.  We  will  take  a  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  it  does  not  matter 
which;  I  suppose  you  give  to  one  branch  11^  d.  an  hour,  and  then  less  to  an 
inferior  oranch,  and  so  forth  ? 

Would  you  Uh^e  the  word  "•  branch  "  ? 

7015.  Put  it  into  my  mouth  ;  I  mean  you  would  give  I]  i  d.  an  hour  to  some 
workmen,  and,  of  course,  the  workmen  who  are  not  doing  so  scientific  a  business 
I  presume  you  pay  less  to  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

7016.  Now  I  want  to  take  your  best  workman,  your  11 2  c?.  workman  ;  what 
is  the  measure  by  which  you  judge  of  the  work  he  ought  to  produce;  surely^it 
is  not  the  best  possible  worknjan,  is  it  ? 

Well  when  you  speak  of  the  best  possible  workmen,  of  course  that  is  rather 
vague. 

7017.  Tell  me  is  it  the  average  workmen;  is  your  measure  of  work  what  the 
average  workman  can  produce,  or  wh;it  the  besi  possible  workman  can  produce, 
or  what  a  middling  workman  can  produce  ;  what  is  your  measure  ;  give  it  me 
in  your  own  words  r 

Understanding  that  you  understand  the  meaning  ol  the  word  "cost,"  I  will 
put  it  in  this  way  :  If  I  cost  up  a  job  that  1  have  to  produce,  say,  at  4  /.  10*., 
I  then  leave  the  largest  margin  that  I  possibly  can  to  get  that  job  out,  allowing 
15  per  cent.  ;  1  leave  the  largest  margin  for  the  labour  producing  on  that 
job. 

7018.  Give  me  an  instance  ;  we  will  say  you  are  going  to  produce  a  suite  of 
furniture  for  a  room  ;  would  you  call  that  a  job  ? 

1  should  call  that  a  suite  ;  1  would  speak  of  an  easy  chair  as  a  job. 

(50.)  4  s  4  7019.  I  understand 
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7019.  I  understand  you  are  costing  up  a  job;  you  calculate  the  price  at 
>v];ich  an  easy  chair  will  be  remunerative  lo  Mr.  Maple  ;  is  that  the  wav? 

Allowing  him  his  15  per  cent. 

7020.  Then  when  yon  cost  up  tiie  job,  you  first  of  all  consider  what  price 
ought  to  be  j)aid  so  as  to  allow  Mr.  Maple  his  15  per  cent.,  and  then  how  do 
you  get  at  the  residue  ;  how  do  you  divide  the  other  85  per  cent. ;  how  do  you 
deal  with  that? 

I  know  what  the  article  is  sent  in  for  by  tlie  piecemaster;  I  know  what  he 
can  sell  the  chair  for,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  out  at  that  [)rice.  By  my  system 
I  say  that  I  can  give  Mr.  Maple  the  15  per  cent,  and  pay  this  maximum  price 
to  the  worker. 

7021.  You  must  consider  that  I  do  not  understand  it  ;  you  are  a  very  able 
man,  and  can  explain  it  ? 

I  should  like  to  explain  it  as  much  as  I  possibly  can. 

7022.  My  object  in  asking  you  is  to  know  whether,  in  fact,  the  workman  has 
or  has  not  to  work  100  hard  r 

Oh,  no. 

7023.  But  wait  a  moment ;  we  will  take  a  chair,  as  an  instance  ;  supposing 
1  give  you  an  oi  der  for  that  chair  that  is  standing  there,  what  I  understand  then 
as  your  object  is  to  so  price  that  chair  that  you  are  able  to  equal  the  piece- 
master  and  yet  to  get  Mr.  Maple  his  15  per  cent.  ? 

Yes,  and  pay  the  man  a  good  price  for  the  job. 

7024.  Now  let  us  just  learn  how  you  arrive  at  that ;  what  do  you  first  do  ; 
how  do  you  cost  it  up? 

I  begin  to  put  down  so  many  yards  of  web,  so  many  yards  of  hessen,  so  many 
springs,  so  many  yards  of  gauze,  so  much  hair. 

702.1.  All  the  materials,  in  fact  ? 

All  the  materials,  I  might  say  ;  that  would  he,  the  best  way  of  putting  it. 

7026.  What  is  your  datum  for  what  the  piecemaster  would  charge  for  that  ? 
I  know  what  the  piecemaster  sends  it  in  for. 

7027.  That  is  the  price  of  the  piecemaster  for  the  time  being? 
Yes. 

7028.  Then  to-day,  supposing  you  were  costing  up  that  chair,  you  would 
know  wliat  a  piecemaster  would  to-day  cliarge  for  that  chair  ? 

Yes. 

7029.  That  is  your  datum  ? 
Yes. 

7031 '.  Of  course  your  object  is  to  get  15  per  cent,  for  Messrs.  Maple  and  to 
get  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  fairly  distributed. 
That  is  it. 

7031.  Then  next  you  go  into  the  materials  r 
I  have  gone  into  the  materials  before, 

70  V2-  You  begin  with  the  materials  ? 
I  begin  with  the  materials. 

•  7033.  What  do  you  do  next  ? 
I  put  the  15  per  cent,  on,  and  the  margin  is  left  for  the  men. 

7034.  Then  that  constantly  varies,  T  suppose  ? 
No,  it  does  not. 

7035.  Do  I  understand  you  that  a  piecemaster  will  make  that  chair  for  a 
series  of  years  at  the  same  price  ? 

Almost  at  the  same  price. 

703f).  That  is  the  datum  ? 
Yes,  that  is  the  datum. 

7037.  Then 
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7037.  Then  with  regard  to  the  workmen ;  ii!  order  to  carry  your  system  into 
effect  you  are  obliged  to  get  full  value  (I  do  not  say  unfair  value),  for  the 
work  ? 

Yes. 

7038.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  quantum  of  work  that  a  man  ought  to  do.  I 
am  a  workman,  suppose  ;  how  do  you  ascertain  how  much  I  ought  to  do  for  you 
a  week  ;  how  much  in  the  53^  hours  ? 

By  the  number  of  jobstliat  you  did,  valued  at  the  piece-work  value. 

7039.  Supposins;  I  am  a  new  man  ? 
I  have  got  to  find  out  how  expert  you  are  at  your  work. 

7040.  And  then  supposing  you  find  that  1  am  not  expert  (as  I  certainly 
should  not  be)  how  do  you  pay  me  then  ? 

If  I  find  that  you  are  only  worth  36  s,  a  week,  I  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  8  d. 
per  hour  ;  if  1  find  that  you  are  worth  51 .9.  3  I  pay  you  at  the  rate  oi  d. 
per  hour  ;  it  is  by  the  amount  of  work  that  you  can  do. 

7041.  Then  going  back  to  our  instance  of  the  chair,  does  one  man  make  the 
whole  of  the  chair? 

The  whole  of  the  chair;  not  the  frame. 

7042.  Supposing  it  is  made  by  A.,  he  would  earn  1  \\d.  an  hour  ;  supposing 
I  did  it,  I  should  earn  8  d.  an  hour  during  that  week  ? 

Because  you  would  take  longer  time. 

7043.  But  I  mean  that  is  the  fact  ? 
That  is  the  fact. 

7044.  When  I  come  in  as  a  new  man,  and  ask  you  to  give  me  a  job,  and  you 
say,  "Yes,  you  may  make  that  chair,"  what  do  you  say  to  me,  what  arrange- 
ment do  you  make  ;  do  you  tell  me  how  much  1  shall  get,  or  wait  till  you  have 
ascertained  it  ? 

I  say  to  a  man  when  he  cumes  in,  "  I  give  you  that  chair ;  the  value  of  that 
chair  is  14  6-.  in  money  for  21  hours  at  36  s.  a  week,  and  so  many  hours  to  bring 
out  the  14  s,  at  11^6?.,  if  you  can  do  that  chair  in  the  number  of  hours 
requisite  at  1  \  ^d.,  I  will  pay  you  the  11  i  c?.,  but  if  you  take  the  21  hours  to  do 
it  I  can  only  pay  you  36  s.  a  week. 

704,5.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  is  the  object  in  paying 
a  man  by  time  and  by  the  piece  as  well,  which  I  understand  you  to  do  ? 
No,  not  as  well. 

7046.  You  say  to  the  man,  "  1  will  pay  you  so  much  an  hour,  but  in  those 
hours  you  have  got  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  if  you  do  not 
do  that  amount  of  work,  1  shall  not  pay  you  so  much  an  hour ;  "  is  not 
that  so  r 

1  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  right  way  to  put  it. 

7047.  Supposing  you  engage  a  workman  and  tell  him  that  you  will  pay  him 
11^  an  hour,  and  then  he  does  not  do  work  up  to  what  you  think  is  worth 
11^  <:/.  an  hour,  do  you  pay  him  \  \\  d.  an  hour  ? 

No,  certainly  not  ;  I  pay  him  less. 

7048.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  yon  agree  to  pay  him  \\\  d.  an 
hour  r 

I  could  not  agree  to  pay  him  till  I  saw"  what  he  could  do. 

7049.  Supposing  you  saw  what  he  could  do,  and  one  week  he  fails  to  work 
up  to  Wld.  an  hour,  then  he  would  say  that  he  had  "  dropped  time,"  tliat  is 
to  say,  that  he  had  worked  more  than  you  had  paid  him  for;  what  is 
the  (;bject  of  tflling  a  man  that  you  are  going  to  pay  him  so  much  an  hout 

I     when  all  the  time  you  mean  to  pay  so  rfiuch  the  piece  } 

1  was  not  aware  that  I  said  I  would  pay  a  man  Wkd.  an  hour  unless  I  found 
he  could  earn  it. 


(30.) 
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7050.  Lord  Thring.'jGo  back  to  our  chair;  }'ou  told  me  that  you  say  to  a  new 
man,  "  That  chair  is  worth  so  much  money  "r 
Yes. 

70.51.  "The  time  allotted  to  you  to  make  it;  that  is  to  say,  your  standard 
time  is  so-and-so ;"  what  time  do  you  allot  for  making  the  chair,  the  standard 
time  ? 

There  is  no  standaid  time  ;  there  cannot  be  any  standard  time  where  you 
have  got  a  variation  of  value  in  labour. 

7052.  I  understood  you  that  you  said  to  a  man,  "  Now  that  chair  is  worth 
14  s.  ;  if  it  is  made  by  a  skilful  workman  it  would  take  him  so  many  hours  ? " 
Yes. 

7053-  "  '^'i^d  if  you  can  make  it  in  that  time,  you  will  get  so  much  money ; 
if  you  cannot  make  it  in  that  time,  you  will  get  so  much  less  money  ? 
Yes,  that  is  it,  per  hour. 

7054.  I  asked  you,  taking  that  particular  chair  there,  to  name  to  me  the  time 
in  which  you  think  a  workman  ought  to  make  it;  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
that  chair  is  worth  14  we  will  say  ;  then  you  have  in  your  own  mind  the 
given  time  within  which  a  good  workman  ought  to  make  the  chair ;  I  want  to 
know  what  that  time  is  ? 

7055.  Earl  of  Derhy.~\  I  suppose  no  two  men  would  do  the  work  in  exactly 
the  same  time,  would  they  ? 

No  two  men. 

7056.  Chairman.']  I  understood  you  to  say  tiiat  you  originally  based  your 
estimate  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  ought  to  take  on  the  amount  the 
workman  turned  out  when  working  upon  piecework  ? 

Yes  ;  if  you  take  that  standard  you  have  it  there  ;  you  will  find  that  the  only 
standard  which  I  can  take  with  regard  to  paying  a  man's  labour  is  the  piece- 
work, or  the  actual  money  value  of  the  job  ;  I  divide  that  then  over  the  53| 
hours,  and  1  pay  so  much  an  hour  in  time. 

70,57.  But  then  when  a  new  man  comes  in  how  does  he  know  how  much  he 
could  earn  in  making  that  particular  chair  ? 

I  had  two  cases  this  week.  Two  men  came  in.  I  called  one  of  the  men 
down,  and  I  reckoned  up  the  value  of  his  work  that  he  had  done  during  the 
two  days  that  he  had  been  in.  1  said,  "  According  to  the  actual  price 
of  this  job  and  the  time  you  have  taken  on  it,  your  money  will  be  so 
and  so." 

7058.  Lord  Thring.]  I  do  not  understand  this ;  the  first  moment  I  come  in 
and  undertake  that  job  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  can  earn  ? 
No,  you  cannot. 

70.59.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  But  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  inexplicable 
thing  of  all  is  why  you  should  bring  the  element  of  time  into  the  question  at 
all.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  the  man  by  piece,  why  not  say  to  him,  "  When 
you  have  made  your  chair  1  will  pay  you  so  much  for  it  ?" 

I  explained  it  to  you,  that  the  reason  I  changed  from  piecework  to  day- 
work  was  that  I  had  to  put  my  elder  lads  on  with  men,  and  when  the  job  vvas 
finished  at  piecework,  the  men  often  wanted  almost  the  boys'  labour  put  in, 
which  I  could  not  atford.  I  said,  "  No  ;  we  had  belter  come  to  the  highest 
actual  sum  of  money  you  have  earned  at  piecework,  and  be  paid  so  much  per 
hour,  ami  when  working  with  a  boy,  you  shall  be  paid  for  your  time  that  you 
have  been  over  the  job." 

7060.  You  only  pay  on  time  task-work  then  when  men  and  boys  are  employed 
together  ;  is  that  it  ? 

No. 

7061.  When  men  are  employed  only,  do  you  pay  them  by  time  or  by 
piece  ? 

It  is  the  value  of  piecework  ;  it  is  time  task-work. 

7062.  Why 
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7062.  Why  should  you  bring  in  time  at  all ;  why  not  say  to  the  man, 
"  When  you  have  made  that  chair  1  will  pay  you  so  much  for  it,"  instead  of  so 
much  the  hour  ? 

Because  I  may  have  to  put  the  man  on  with  a  boy. 

7063.  Then  the  boy  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  time  task-work  ? 

It  is  not  a  question  only  of  a  boy  ;  it  is  a  question  of  patting  an  inferior  or  a 
superior  man  on  to  that  job  in  the  same  way. 

7064.  And  you  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  wcirk  each  man  has  done,  you 
mean  r 

Yes. 

7i'()5.  But  if  only  one  man  had  to  make  one  chair  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  it  by  piece-work  ? 
Not  a  bit. 

7066.  But  the  difficulty  is  where  you  have  two  different  classes  of  labour 
working  at  the  same  article  r 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

7067.  1  want  to  know  what  demand  is  there  in  the  labour  market  for  uphols- 
tering stuffers  (as  you  call  them)  as  compared  with  complete  upholsterers? 

I  couhl  not  tell  you  exactly ;  it  is  so  immense  that  I  could  not  speak  of  it. 

7068.  Does  it  not  almost  follow  that  a  man  who  is  a  complete  upholsterer 
coulil  go  to  the  Colonies,  or  int(^  the  country,  or  anywhere,  and  would  be  more 
certain  of  getting  a  job  than  a  man  who  is  only  an  upholstering  stuffer? 

I  have  never  been  in  the  Colonifs,  so  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  the  man  who  was  an  excellent  stuffer  would  be  the  preferable  of  the  two. 

70C9.  Provided  he  could  get  work  ? 

Provided  he  could  get  work.  1  think  it  will  be  getting,  all  over  the  Empire, 
so  much  dirided  that  you  cannot  speak  of  it  as  something  which  applies  in  this 
countiy  alone. 

7070.  But  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  such  a  m  n  getting 
work  ? 

Not  a  bit. 

7071.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  before  the  Committee  upon 
the  sweating  system,  and  the  two  principal  evils  appear  to  be  the  subdivision  of 
labour,  and  the  piecemaster  ;  and,  as  1  understand  your  evidence,  you  must 
have  either  one  or  the  other,  and  of  the  two  yoti  prefer  the  subdivision  of 
labour,  according  to  your  system  that  you  have  introduced  at  Messrs.  Maple's? 

Are  you  speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  trade  ? 

7072.  In  a  general  way  ? 

I  approve  of  it  in  a  general  way  ;  I  do  not  subdivide  in  my  department. 

7073.  But  you  give  different  parts  of  the  chair  to  be  made  by  different  people 
instead  of  one  man  ? 

No ;  when  you  spoke  of  it  "  in  a  general  way,"  I  thought  you  meant  uphol- 
stery fixing.  There  is  no  subdivision  in  my  department;  a  man  in  my  depart- 
ment does  the  whole  job. 

7074.  Is  your  principle  being  adopted  by  other  large  firms  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  they  have  read  my  evidence 
they  will  adopt  it. 

7075.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  the  general  practice  in  the  trade  now  ? 
i  am  not  aware  of  it. 

7076.  There  were  one  or  two  points  that  I  asked  Mr.  Maple  questions  upon 
as  to  which  he  said  that  he  thought  you  could  give  more  accurate  answers  than 
he  could.  The  first  was  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Shaughnessy. 
In  answer  to  Question  4639,  he  said  that  in  the  year  1880  when  he  was  first 
employed  at  Messrs.  Maple's,  he  should  think  there  were  about  50  men  employed, 

(50.)  4  T  2  and 
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and  that  when  he  left  in  1887,  there  were  about  10,  that  the  others  were  all 
boys  and  improvers  "  r 
That  is  a  lie. 

7077.  Then  he  also  stated  that  the  boys  had  to  do  some  of  the  stuffing,  and 
that  after  it  was  done  he  was  made  responsible  for  the  bad  work  done  by  the 
boys  ? 

That  is  another  lie. 

7078.  E;irl  of  Derhj/.']  As  to  this  question  of  piece-work  or  time-work,  I 
understand  your  system  to  be  this  :  you  agree  to  pay  a  man  so  much  per  hour, 
but  you  do  it  upon  the  understanding  that  he  will  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
per  hour,  and  if  he  falls  short  of  that  amount  of  work,  then  in  employing  him 
in  future  you  pay  him  rather  less  ? 

No,  I  should  not  like  to  put  it  that  way,  because  I  generally  try  to  help  a 
man  on,  and  if  he  can  possibly  do  so  to  let  him  make  it  up.  Men  are  not  every 
day  alike  ;  a  man  will  work  one  day  better  than  another ;  he  may  sometimes 
take  longer  to  do  a  job  because  he  does  not  feel  well  or  is  out  of  sorts  ;  then  he 
will  get  behind  in  his  work ;  but  the  foremcin  of  the  shop  and  myself  will 
generally  say,  "The  next  job  you  get  you  will  make  it  up."  I  have  impressed 
it  ui)on  the  sub-foremen  that  if  a  man  should  fall  a  little  behind  they  should 
give  him  an  easy  job,  so  as  to  make  up  his  time. 

7079.  So,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  have  to  change  the  rate  at  which  you  pay 
him  but  employ  him  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

7080.  Under  that  system,  is  there  a  separate  rate  of  wages  fixed  for  every 
individual,  or  do  you  pay  so  much  to  a  m;m  according  to  the  class  of  work 
he  is  in  ? 

According  to  the  class  of  work  and  the  ability.  For  instance,  I  may  tell 
you  that  when  I  had  a  ratlier  difficidt  class  of  work,  I  went  down  and  told  Mr. 
Blundi'll  Maple  that  this  work  was  rather  difficult  work  to  do,  and  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  men  could  make  such  money  as  they  had  been  earning.  He 
said,  What  do  you  want?"  I  said,  "  You  ought  to  give  them  10  per  cent.,  I 
think,"  and  he  said,  "All  right;"  and  that  has  never  been  taken  off. 

7081.  In  the  case  of  a  new  man,  you  have  at  first  more  or  less  to  guess  what 
he  can  do  ? 

Yes,  I  should  put  it  in  that  way,  guessing. 

7082.  And  according  to  that  estimate  of  his  capacity,  you  put  him  into  one 
class  or  another  ? 

Yes,  I  should  put  it  in  that  way. 

7083.  But  when  he  is  put  into  one  class,  you  do  not  easily,  or  unless  there  is 
some  special  reason,  take  hiui  out  of  it? 

No. 

7084.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  is  fixed 
according  to  the  piecemasters'  prices;  is  that  correct ;  that  what  you  calculated 
the  value,  say  for  instance,  of  a  chair,  was  on  what  it  could  be  got  for  from 
a  piecemaster  ? 

That  was  what  I  went  there  for. 

7085.  That  is  what  you  calculated  it  on  ? 
Y'es. 

7086.  But  if  by  competition  the  price  paid  to  ihe  piecemaster  was  very  much 
reduced,  would  you  reduce  your  rate  of  wages  to  meet  it? 

That  is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  I  use  all  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  in  the 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  workpeople  their  price. 

7087.  Take  an  instance  of  that  sort ;  say  that  there  was  a  piecemaster  furnish- 
ing goods  at  one  price,  and  another  piecemaster  said  "  Oh  I  can  furnish  those 
same  goods  at  20  per  cent,  less  ; "  would  your  rate  of  wages  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  price  for  which  any  piecemaster  could  supply  the  article  ? 

No; 
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No ;  tliere  have  occasions  come  when  a  piecemaster  because  they  are  always 
very  anxious  to  get  Maple  to  buy  their  stuff  

7088.  And  they  try  to  undersell  each  other  ? 

They  try  to  undersell  each  other  ;  but  in  a  case  of  that  kind  I  general!}'  find 
they  either  pay  inferior  labour,  or  pay  boys ;  but  I  never  put  good  men  on  that 
work. 

7089.  You  would  not  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  meet  the  lowest  price  at 
which  these  piecemasters  could  supply  an  article? 

No. 

7090.  And  you  have  not  found  that  there  has  been  much  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  those  articles  ? 

My  prices  have  not  varied  for  my  best  work  during  the  last  10  years.  I 
asked  the  foreman  of  the  leather  shop  if  there  were  any  jobs  that  had  gone  up. 
"  Ye.<,"  he  said,  there  were  two. 

7091 .  What  proportion  of  your  work  do  you  call  your  best  work  ? 
The  larger  proportion,  the  immensely  larger  proportion. 

7092.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  in  favour  of  an  apprentice 
learning  his  work  riglit  through  ;  that  is,  we  will  say,  a  man  being  able  to  make 
a  chair  right  tlirough  except  the  frame  ? 

Yes. 

7093.  As  distinct  from  being  what  is  known  as  a  stufFer,  or  finisher,  or  some- 
thing of  tliHt  sort  ? 

A  boy  is  trained  gradually  ;  he  begins  at  what  might  be  called  the  pi  eli- 
minary  part  of  the  making,  such  as  the  first  stuffing,  and  he  will  keep  at  that 
for  a  time,  and  tiien  he  will  ultimately  go  on  to  finishing  work,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  five  years,  if  he  has  been  assiduous,  he  will  be  competent. 

7094.  He  will  be  a  practical  workman  for  all  branches  of  that  particular  part 
of  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

7095.  Earl  of  Aherdetn.']  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  when  you 
said  that  at  Messrs.  Maple's  you  could  not  be  lenient  with  the  men  ;  will  you 
explain  that  ? 

There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  that  you  must  pay  attention  to. 
That  has  been  another  of  my  great  struggles.  I  have  introduced  what  is 
generally  well  known  in  all  engineering  firms,  and  I  do  not  suppose  upholsterers 
are  going  to  set  themselves  above  engineers;  engineering  firms  have  tickets  for 
the  men  coming  in  and  going  out,  and  I  have  compelled  the  men  to  iiave  those 
tickets,  and  they  have  kicked  against  it.  In  some  shops,  for  instance,  in  the 
West-end  shops,  there  is  a  sort  of  free  and  easy  way  of  going  in  and  out  that  I 
could  not  have  in  a  big  place  like  Maple's,  and  I  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  discipline  thai  some  men  may  call  severe  ;  I  do  not  myself  call  it 
severe. 

7096.  Did  you  ever  explain  to  the  men  that  in  the  system  that  you  ha/e  been 
working  upon,  it  was  not  your  intention  primarily  to  secure  more  profit  to  the 
employer,  but  primarily  to  secure  a  better  position  to  the  workman  ? 

Over  and  over  again ;  and  allow  me  to  add  that  instead  of  appearing  before 
your  august  body,  where  I  ought  to  have  appeared,  was  before  a  committee  of 
the  society  I  belonged  to,  and  to  have  explained  to  them  my  system,  which  I 
would  willingly  have  done  in  spite  of  the  apathy  that  they  have  shown 
towards  me. 

7097.  You  mentioned  that  a  man  on  first  coming  into  the  shop,  could  not 
know  for  certain  what  he  would  earn,  that  you  had  practically  to  form  a  guess 
what  he  would  be  worth  ? 

Yes. 


7098.  Would  not  that  give  occasion  to  some  difficulty  such  as  the  quarrel 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  between  you  and  Brown  who  gave  evidence  ; 
(50.)  4  T  3  perhaps 
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perhaps  he  expected  more  money  than  eventually  you  thought  you  could 
pay  him  ? 

I  should  say  so.  I  must  say  that  Brown  is  the  only  one  of  tlie  witnesses  that 
I  attach  any  importance  to ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  working  men  I 
have  come  across,  and  barring  his  malicious  and  vindictive  lying,  he  is  a  man 
I  have  a  great  respect  for.  There  is  only  one  part  of  his  evidence  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  ;  it  is  where  he  says  I  made  the  remark  that  the  tendency  of 
the  wages  is  down,  down,  down,  and  down  they  must  go.  1  say  that  that  is  a 
vile  and  unmitigated  lie.  The  whole  of  my  lile  has  been  a  protest  against  such 
an  atroci(ms  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe  during  tlie  time  that  I  was  at  8mee  and 
Sons  in  the  City,  that  anyone  man  laboured  more  than  myself  to  get  them  up. 
I  found  the  wages  at  36  s..  and  when  I  left,  with  the  assistance  of  other  men, 
they  were  4Qs.,  and  in  some  cases  48  .y.  I  headed  an  agitation  throughout  the 
City,  and  laboured  for  years  to  get  10  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  the  men's  work 
and  on  their  wages,  and  1  succeeded  in  most  of  the  shops  in  the  City  ;  and  for 
anybody  to  come  before  a  body  of  Lords  and  say  that  1  used  such  an  expression 
as  that ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  brought  me  here. 

7099.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Just  look  at  the  answer  to  Question  4481,  in  Mr. 
Biown's  evidence,  and  will  you  say  whether  you  agree  with  the  latter  part  of  it: 
"  In  the  bringing  of  the  "ages  of  the  vvork-[)eople  down,  his  own  go  up.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  premium  on  the  grinding  that  the  foreman  can  use 
on  the  employes,  so  that  his  own  nest  may  be  all  the  better  feathered.  In  a 
place  like  that,  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  ihat  his  wages 
may  have  gone  up  30  per  cent."  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  say  that 
is  not  true  r 

Most  assuredly  not.    I  have  shown  you  my  wages  for  the  last  10  years. 

7  J  00.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  I  will  not  go  into  the  other  points  on  which  your 
conduct  is  criticised ;  I  may  assume  that  yon  will  give  a  denial  to  those  accusa- 
tions r 

Do  you  mean  about  swearing  ? 

7101.  Yes  ? 

I  have  sometimes  lost  my  temper ;  I  was  worried  by  these  piecemasters,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  the  place  smashed  up.  I  am  not  of  a  very  easy  disposition, 
and  may  have  used  language  which  I  regret.  I  can  only  sit  on  the  chair  of 
repentance,  as  far  as  that  goes;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  say,  that  not  a 
man  among  them,  or  a  man  who  has  worked  with  me,  ever  could  say  that  I  bore 
them  malice  or  evei-  injured  a  man. 

7102.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
witness  Brown  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid,  was  there  not  ? 

Yes  ;  1  suppose  that  was  from  suddenly  CDming  from  a  day-work  shop  into 
my  shop  ;  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  it. 

7103.  Reverting  to  the  question  of  middlemen,  you  spoke  of  excellent  work 
when  you  were  at  Smee's  firm  which  was  provided  by  a  German  middle- 
man ? 

Yes. 

7104.  Do  you  know  how  he  obtained  the  workmanship  ? 

I  think  he  had  got  some  Germans  with  him.  I  never  was  in  his  shop,  and 
could  not  tell  exactly  how  he  worked  it.  I  suppose  it  was  on  something  of  the 
same  method  of  subdivision  adopted  by  tlie  other  middlemen  or  piecemasters; 
I  know  it  was  exquisite  work. 

7105.  That  was  the  sort  of  way,  I  suppose,  in  which  the  system  came  into 
vogue ;  employers  found  a  good  quality  of  work  offered  to  them  at  a  reduced 
price  ? 

Yes. 

7106.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.']  The  imaginary  chair  we  have  had  talked 
about  you  said  would  cost  14  s. ;  do  you  get  that  price  given  to  you  ;  are  you 
told  by  Mr.  Maple,  or  one  of  the  managers  above  you,  that  there  is  an  order  for 

these 
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these  cliairs  at  14    a-piece,  and  then  do  you  take  it  to  the  workshop  and  cost  it 
up ;  is  that  how  you  do.'^ 
No. 

7107.  Do  you  start  by  giving  the  price  of  14  5.  to  Mr.  Maple  or  the 
manager  ? 

Mr.  Maple  or  the  manager  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7108.  You  say  it  costs  14  i-.,  and  you  say  that  that  is  the  price;  I  do  not 
understand  whether  you  arrive  at  the  price  by  your  knowledge  of  Mliat  the 
piecemasters  are  charging-  for  that  particular  article,  or  whether  you  have  that 
price  given  to  you,  and  are  told  to  turn  out  a  chair,  or  your  portion  of  the  work 
of  it,  at  14  5.? 

I  will  give  you  a  better  illustration,  perhaps.  A  sales^man  comes  up  and 
enters  in  my  book,  "  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  chair."  The  price  of  that  chair  comes 
out  so  much ;  that  is,  I  have  to  pi  oduce  it  at  4  /.  10*.,  and  I  then  go  into  the 
cost,  and  after  I  have  cast  up  the  whole  of  my  material,  and  put  on  Maple  and 
Company's  15  per  cent ,  what  is  left  is  for  the  men. 

7109.  1  undei  stand  all  that,  but  I  want  to  know  how  you  get  at  the  14  5.? 

1  niay  say  that  Maple  and  Company  assist  me  in  every  way;  they  are  very 
large  buyers  

7' 10.  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way  ;  are  you  conversant  with  the 
prices  which  the  piecemasters  are  charging  for  |)articular  pieces  of  work? 
Yes. 

7111.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  how  you  keep  yourself  conversant  with  those 
pi  ices  ? 

Of  course  it  is  marked  in  plain  figures  what  the  things  are  sold  for  in  Messrs. 
Maple's  shop. 

7112.  Then  you  compare  that  with  other  things  that  he  gets  from  the  piece- 
master  r 

Precisely. 

7113.  Lord  Monlcswell.']  If  a  man  does  more  than  his  task  in  53^  hours,  does 
he  get  more  than  his  agreed  pay;  he  works  for  \\\d.&n.  hour  practically  on 
piecework  ? 

Yes. 

71 14.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  supposing  he  has  done  more  than  what  you 
consider  the  fair  amount  of  work  that  you  set  him  to  do  for  the  53^  hours,  what 
happens  ? 

He  hcis  the  time  over. 

7115.  For  next  week  ? 

Yes ;  he  has  so  much  leisure,  or  if  he  wanted  to  go  away  for  part  of  a  day 
he  could  do  that. 

7116.  You  said  the  time  was  calculated  according  to  the  time  taken  by  the 
fastest  workmen  ;  when  you  find  the  workman  doing  more  t:]an  the  agreed  time 
task,  or  doing  the  agreed  task  in  less  time,  does  it  occur  tu  you  that  that  is  a 
reason  for  rearranging  the  535  hours'  task  to  make  hiui  dc  more  work  in  the 
53 1  hours  ? 

No,  I  never  think  of  such  a  thing. 

7117.  About  the  bovs ;  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  do;  do  you  fix  a 
rate  for  the  boys  ? 

3  s.,  5  5.,  7  s.  6  d.,  10  A-.,  and  20  s.  for  the  five  years. 

71 18.  How  do  you  fix  this  53^  hours'  standard  then  ;  is  your  standard  the 
time  it  would  take  a  man  and  a  boy  to  do  the  work  in,  supposing  a  man  and 
a  boy  are  working  together;  I  do  not  understand  how  you  calculate  the  boy's 
wages  ? 

1  take  as  much  as  I  can  out  of  the  boy. 

(50.)  4  T  4  7119.  But 
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7119.  But  how  do  you  calculate  the  task  that  the  man  has  to  do  ;  if  you  take 
your  53  J  hours'  task  to  he  a  particular  amount  of  work,  then  if  some  men  have 
boys  to  help  tliem  and  some  have  not,  the  men  who  have  boys  to  help  them  get 
better  off  than  the  men  who  have  no  boys  to  help  them  if  the  boy's  work  is 
calculated  at  nothing? 

I  did  not  say  it  was  calculated  at  nothing.  I  calculate  it  at  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can.  If  a  man  is  working  witli  a  boy,  say  12  hours,  if  that  man's  pay 
is  IH  d.  an  hour,  I  pay  him  12  hours  at  Wl  d.  ;  then  I  take  the  rest  for  the 
boy. 

7120.  Whatever  remains  over  you  credit  to  the  firm  as  being  for  the 
boy : 

Yes. 

7121.  "Loxdi  Rothschild.']  I  suppose  if  a  chair  costs  A  I.  10  5.,  if  Mr.  Maple 
can  get  4  /.  IO5,,  for  it  you  begin  by  deducting  the  15  per  cent.,  and  then  the 
cost  ofmateiials,  and  then  whatever  remains  over  you  give  the  men.  The  job 
costs  4 /.  10*.,  you  deduct  13  5.  Q  d.,  that  is  the  15  per  cent.;  that  leaves 
3  I.  16  s.  Q  d.  ;  the  material  is  1  /.  16.?.  6  d.  we  wdl  say,  that  leaves  2  1.;  2  I.  are 
wages  lor  the  men  who  works  six  days  a  week  or  four  days  a  week  on  that 
job? 

You  are  taking  an  imaginary  case  ? 

7122.  An  imaginary  case? 
Yes,  that  is  right. 

7123.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  the  rate  per  hour  of  wages  that  a  man  is  to  be 
paid,  and  the  amount  of  work  that  is  10  be  turned  out  in  those  53 1  hours  is 
settled  by  you  or  by  whoever  may  be  foreman  ? 

Between  us. 

7  J  24.  You  mean  that  in  settling  the  rate  of  wages  you  settle  between  you 
and  the  man  ? 

Between  me  and  the  foreman  of  the  shop. 

712.5.  But  I  mean  is  it  without  reference  to  the  man? 

No;  the  man  is  consulted  as  well;  his  time  is  taken,  and  he  is  told  "The 
amount  of  work  you  have  done  on  this  job  is  wcn'th  so  and  so,  tliat  brings  it 
up  to  so  much  an  hour ;  that  is  at  you  will  be  paid.  If,  as  you  become 
more  ac  quainted  with  the  shop  ways  and  get  more  experience  " 

7126.  1  understand  that;  that  is  not  quite  answering  my  question.  What  I 
mean  is  this  :  The  head  of  the  department  and  the  foreman  settle  whether  a 
man  shall  leceive  1 1  i  d  an  hour  or  any  less  sum,  judging  for  themselves  by 
experience  of  what  the  man  can  do  ;  and  also  the  head  of  the  department  has 
decided  what  amount  of  work  ought  to  be  turned  out  during  the  53s  hours  in  a 
week's  labour  ;  that  is  settled  too,  I  understand,  by  the  head  of  the  department 
and  the  foreman,  or  the  head  of  the  department  alone;  not  through  consulta 
tion,  or  in  consultation,  with  the  workman? 

You  see  your  question  covers  such  a  large  ground  that  I  cannot  exactly  say. 
You  see  you  go  from  the  actual  job  to  the  week.  The  only  way  that  a  man's 
value  can  be  estimated  on  a  particular  article  is,  as  I  have  explained,  after  pricing 
the  materials  

7127.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  the  value  of  the  man  is  estimated  in 
consultation  with  the  man,  or  by  the  head  of  the  department  himself? 

In  consultation  with  the  man. 

7128  Do  you  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  man  as  to  what  amount  of  work 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  in  53 5  hours,  and  how  much  an  hour  he  ought  to 
be  paid  r 

That  is  it. 

7129.  It  is  not  arbitrarily  settled  for  him  ? 
Oh,  no. 

7130.  Then 
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7130.  Then  if  a  new  man  comes  in,  \vc  have  heard  from  you  how  his  value 
is  decided ;  I  suppose  he  would  probably  have  an  estimate  of"  his  own  value, 
and  judge  precisely  wiiat  lie  ought  to  get  by  what  other  men  were  getting  for 
the  same  \v(jrk,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

7131.  Then  if  he  found  that  he  did  not  git  so  much,  he  would  think  himself 
aggrieveil  ? 

He  w  ould  grumble. 

7132.  His  value  having  been  assessed  by  you,  but,  as  you  say,  in  consultation 
with  him  ? 

In  consultation  with  him. 

71^,3.  But  he  would  not  be  consulted  before  you  assessed  what  he  should 
get?" 

Not  before. 

7134.  Then  vou  would  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  ? 
Yes. 

71  35.  I  think  you  said  there  were  four  foremen  under  vou  ? 
Yes. 

7136.  Can  you  tell  me  how  tbeir  wages  are  paid;  are  tliey  paid  regular 
salaries  as  sub-foremen  ? 

They  are  paid  2  I.  \b  s.  per  week,  and  they  have  got  to  do  so  much  work. 

7137.  They  are  paid  so  much  per  week,  and  are  obliged  to  do  so  much  work 
for  part  of  it  ? 

Sometimes  if  they  have  got  difficult  work,  and  they  have  to  assist  the  men,  I 
cannot  expect  a  great  deal  from  them,  but  I  expect  them  always  at  least  to 
make  up  30  s. 

7138.  And  is  it  the  case  to  your  knowledge  that  the  men  under  them  do  that 
work  for  them  ? 

No. 

7139.  I  mean  is  it  ever  the  case  that  the  work  is  not  actually  done  by  these 
sub-foremen  ? 

The  work  is  actually  done,  the  ^0  s.  is  actuaily  done  by  them,  but,  of 
course,  the  remainder  is  made  up  by  them  ;  they  have  got  to  train  the  boys, 
for  instance  

7140.  I  understand  that  the  suL-foreman  is  paid  a  regular  rate  of  wage  for 
doing  the  duties  of  his  position,  whatever  they  are.  and  also  he  is  obliged  to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  ? 

Yes. 

7141.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  amount  of  work  is  ever  done  for  him,  or 
often  done  for  him,  by  the  men  ? 

No. 

71 42.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  bought  in  of  the  class  of  goods 
you  make  in  your  department  at  present  ? 

Of  course  when  1  am  very  busy  with  orders  they  are  compelled  to.  For 
instance,  1  am  very  busy  just  now,  and  \  expect  that  they  are  really  compelled 
to  buy  in. 

7  143.  A  great  deal  is  being  bought  in  now  ? 
Because  I  am  so  busy. 

7144.  Who  inspects  the  bought-in  goods? 
The  buyer. 

7145.  They  do  not  come  under  your  inspection? 
No.' 

(50.)  4  7146.  I  think 
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7146.  I  think  you  said  it,  was  very  difficult  to  iletect  any  defect  in  quality? 
Very  difficult. 

7147.  Therefore  the  work  bouglit  in  might  not  be  so  good  as  the  work  you 
produce  ? 

Ihere  is  no  better  in  England  than  I  produce. 

714N.  1  lie  question  I  asked  was,  the  work  bought  in  might  not  be  so  good  as 
the  work  you  produce  ? 
I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

7149.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  in  settling  thf  selling  price  of  the  goods 
as  a  rule  ? 

No. 

7150.  I  presume  your  department  is  more  or  less  in  competition  with  these 
large  pifceniasters  outside  ? 

Yes,  moi'e  or  less. 

7151.  What  would  occur  if  a  piece-master  offered  to  execute  an  onler  or  make 
a  class  of  goods  such  as  you  make,  at  a  lower  rate  ;  you  would  hnve  to  reduce 
your  cost  ot  construction,  I  suppose  ? 

jNo,  I  would  not. 

7152.  You  would  not  reduce  it? 
No,  i  would  not. 

7153.  Then  would  not  the  goods  be  bought  in  instead  of  being  made  by  you  - 
As  1   have  told  you,  Alessrs.  Maple  and  Company  would  prefer  hav  ing  all 

their  best  work  done  on  the  premises  tinder  me  ;  and  they  invai  iably  do- 

7i.'i4.  And  it  is  the  inferior  work  that  is  bought  in  r 
It  is  the  inferior  work. 

715,5.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  your  department  Vvas  in  direci  competi- 
tion with  tlie  piecemasters  for  that  work? 
No,  I  would  not. 

715(1.  You  said  you  first  of  all  calculated  the  price  of  the  materials  used, 
and  then  allowed  for  the  profit  on  the  capital,  and  so  on,  and  then  the  rest  went 
to  wa^es  r 

Yes. 

7157.  Therelore  if  you  are  obliged  to  produce  cheaper  it  would  have  to  come 
out  of  wages  'i 

No;  that  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  it  would 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  done.   The  wages  would  not  be  affected. 

7158.  There  are  only  three  factors  you  mentioned  ;  the  cost  of  material,  the 
interest  on  capital,  and  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes. 

7159.  If  the  production  is  cheapened  it  must  come  out  of  one  or  other  of  the 
three  ? 

W  ell  1  always  manage  not  to  touch  the  wages. 

7160.  Is  what  you  make  made  chiefly  for  stock  or  in  the  execution  o!  orders? 
It  is  in  this  w;iy  :  that  if  the  customers  came  in  and  said  ''I  like  that  chair," 

and  it  did  not  happen  to  be  one  made  by  me,  the  buyer  would  say,  "  Do  you 
think,  Imlay,  you  can  make  it?  "  I  would  look  at  it  and  say,  "  No,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  ;  "  but  if  I  thought  that  I  could  make  use  of  uhat  might  be  called 
infeiio!'  labour,  or  that  it  would  be  good  exercise  for  the  boys,  I  might  take  the 
job  ;  but  that  uould  never  be  given  to  me  unless  I  accepted  it. 

7i(ii.  I  understand  that  if  there  was  an  order  to  be  executed,  large  or  small, 
and  it  could  be  bought  in  from  a  piecemaster  at  a  certain  price,  it  the  buyer 
came  to  you  and  asked  you,  you  would  refuse  to  make  it  if  \  ou  had  to  reduce 
your  customary  rate  of  wages? 

Yes.  7162.  You 
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7162.  You  would  not  allow  yourself  to  be  beat  down  by  the  price  at  which 
if  was  being  made  outside  .'' 

No. 

7163.  I  tbink  you  told  us  that  so  far  as  you  are  aware  dropping  time  is 
unusual  ? 

Very  unusual. 

7164.  You  would  not  know  whether  there  were  10  or  15  men  dropping  time 
in  your  departmc  nt  r 

Ye^,  I  could  tell. 

7105.  Would  you  say  there  were  as  many  as  10  or  15  ? 
No. 

7166.  How  many  would  you  .<ay  ? 
Perhaps  two  or  three. 

7167.  Would  it  i)e  possible,  or  impossible,  to  have  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
amount  of  work  required  posted  up,  so  that  every  man  should  know  exactly 
what  it  was  r 

It  would  not  be  impossible. 

7168.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  avoid  misunderstandings  and  diffi- 
cidti(  s  r 

I  think  it  would. 

7169.  Vou  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  ? 
Yes,  I  think  it.  would. 

The  V\'itness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


CHARLES  PIPER,  is  called  in  ;  and  having-  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

71  70.  Chairman,]  What  is  your  position  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Maple  r 
Upholsterer. 

717!.  Are  vou  a  sub-foreman  ' 
No. 

7172.  You  are  a  journey  man  ? 
Yes. 

7173.  Have  you  heard  th"  evidence  of  Mr.  Imlay  ? 
I  have  heard  the  evidence. 

7174.  Do  you  agree  gem  rallv  to  what  he  has  said  ? 
Yes. 

7175.  Have  you  anything  particular  you  wish  to  add  ? 
I  wish  to  lefer  to  Mr.  Baum's  evidence  at  No.  3067- 

7176.  Has  it  been  already  referred  to? 
I  think  not. 

7177.  What  have  you  io  say  about  it  ? 

He  stated  that  the  man  that  altered  the  couch  lust  tiu'ee  days.    It  is  false. 

7178.  How  do  you  know  ? 
Because  I  did  it. 

7179.  Lord  Rothschild.]  Did  you  help  to  make  that  couch? 
I  did. 

7180.  Chairman.]  This  is  what  Mr.  Baum  said  at  page  509,  Question  5203  : 
"  1  wish  to  correct  m\  reply  to  Q.uestion  3067.    I  was  asked  to  give  a  typical 

1^0.)  4  u  2  case 
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case  as  to  Inss  of  time  incurred  by  workmen  not  being  paid  for  the  time  in  the 
alteration  of  work  caused  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  1  o-ave  a  typical  case  of  a 
couch  made  for  Her  Majesty.  I  find  that  instead  of  its^being  three  days  which 
the  workmen  lost,  one  day  was  the  time  that  he  lost  upon  that  particular  job  " 
is  that  correct  ?  ' 
I  never  lost  any  time.    I  always  was  paid  my  money  every  week. 

7181.  But  is  that  correct  ? 
No. 

71 82.  You  did  not  lose  any  time  over  that  job  ? 
No. 

7]  83.  Have  you  ever  (h-opped  time  ? 

No  ;  I  have  always  been  paid  my  money  every  week  since  1  have  L'een  there, 
full  money. 

7184.  I3ut  what  the  Committee  have  understood  by  dropping  time  is  workino- 
more  than  the  53 i  hours  without  getting  more  pay  for  it? 

But  that  is  when  you  made  overtime. 

71 85.  You  call  that  making  overtime  ? 
Yes,  and  you  are  paid  for  it. 

7186.  But  I  am  talking  about  when  you  are  not  paid  for  it ;  is  not  that  what 
is  generally  called  "  dropping  time  "  ? 

1  do  not  know  about  dropping  time.  I  liave  not  dropped  any.  I  cannot 
answer  for  other  people. 

7187.  Earl  of  Onslow?^  Ho  a  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Baum  was  referring  to 
you  ? 

He  referred  to  the  man  who  had  done  the  job. 

7188.  And  you  are  sui  e  that  that  was  the  job  r 

There  have  only  been  two  done  ;  that  was  the  last  one,  and  I  have  done  it. 

71 8g.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  London  Society  of  Upholsterers  ': 
No. 

7190.  Then  if  Mr.  Baum  was  speaking  of  you  as  a  member  of  his  society,  that 
would  not  have  been  correct  ? 

He  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  I  had  lost  any  time. 

7191.  And  vou  are  not  a  member  of  his  society  ? 
No. 

7192.  Therefore,  if  he  is  alluding  to  3  0U,  he  is  not  alluding  to  a  member  of 
his  society  r 

No  ;  he  was  alluding  to  the  man  who  had  dnne  it,  nut  to  anyone  else. 

7193.  Chairman.^  What  he  says  is :  "  An  ordei-  was  given  by  Her  Majesty,  I 
believe,  for  a  couch  and  lounge  ;  it  v\as  repeated  on  the  firm.  A  second  was  to 
be  made  like  it,  and  by  some  lault  or  other  of  the  salesman  the  instruction  was 
not  conveyed  to  the  workman  how  the  second  one  was  to  be  done,  and  he  did 
it  on  a  plan  which  he  used  to  do,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  wrong  when 
finished."  Do  you  say  you  are  the  man  who  made  that  second  couch  or 
lounge  ? 

Yes. 

7194.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  How   many   years   have   you   worked   for  Mr. 
Maple  ? 

Just  over  seven. 

7195.  And  what  wages  do  you  get  now  ? 
£.2.Qs.-6d. 

7196.  Eixrl  oi  Ahtrdeen.']  What  is  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Maple,  so  far  as 
you  know,  if  bv  some  fault,  for  instance,  an  accidental  omission  on  the  part  of 

the 
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the  salesman,  or  any  other  person  not  connected  with  the  actual  formatioa  of 
the  goods,  what  is  the  practice,  some  loss  o.ccurs  r 
You  alter  it,  and  you  are  not  at  loss. 

7197.  Y  ou  are  paid  for  the  time  it  takes  you? 
You  are  paid  for  the  time  you  are  at  work. 

7108.  Does  the  system  we  have  heard  described  give  general  satisfaction  to 
the  workmen  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  correct  what  the  Witness  says,  up  and  down  and  on  again  amongst 
us,  that  is  all  the  same  as  amongst  other  men  ;  we  must  have  a  shake  up  now 
and  then  to  enliven  us  up. 

7199.  The  men  understand  that? 
Yes,  they  get  it  everywhere. 

7200.  That  implies  that  people  must  exert  themselves,  I  suppose,  if  they  are 
to  earn  the  money  ? 

I  do  not  see  that. 

7201.  That  is  quite  right,  is  it  not,  that  they  shoidd  exert  themselves  -  I  am 
referring  to  the  remark  made  by  one  witness  that  under  the  ])resent  system 
men  have  to  take  their  collars  and  waistcoats  off'  in  order  to  do  t!ie  work  ? 

I  do  not ;  I  cannot  answer  for  other  people. 

7202.  Chairman.]  What  are  your  hours  of  work  ? 
Fifty-three  and  a  half  hours  a  week. 

7203.  I  mean  what  time  do  you  begin  in  the  morn-ng,  and  what  time  do  you 
leave  off  ? 

Eioht  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7  o'clock  at  night ;  an  hour  for  dinner, 
half  hour  for  tea,  10  minutes  for  lunch. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


GEORGE  BAILEY,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Elxamined, 

as  follows : 

720^1.  Chairman. ^  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  I  inlay 
and  Mr.  Piper  ? 

No,  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  always  treated  me  in  a  proper  manner. 

720.7.  What  is  your  position  at  Messrs.  Maple's - 
An  upholsterer. 

7206.  You  are  in  the  upholsrery  department  ? 
Yes. 

7207.  What  is  your  position  in  the  department  ? 

I  suppose  I  should  be  called  ahout  one  of  the  first  men. 

7208.  Would  you  be  called  a  sub-foreman  ? 

No ;  1  believe  I  am  to  be  raised  to  that  position  ;  1  might  say  that. 

7209.  Still  you  are  not  that  r 

In  the  coming  week  I  am  to  be.  I  mention  it  in  case  there  might  be  some 
loophole. 

7210-  All  you  have  to  say  Is  that  you  are  quite  satisfied? 
Quite  satisfied. 

7211.  Lord  Rothschild.^  Notwithstanding  occasional  swearing  ? 
Mr.  Imlay  very  seldom  swore  at  me. 

7212.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Have  you  been  apprenticed? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
(50.)  4  u  3 
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Mr.  HORACE  RECiNART,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined 

as  follows : 

7213.  Chairman.'']  You  arc  one  of  the  junior  partners  in  tho  firm  of  Me.-srs. 
Maple  and  Company  ? 

1  am. 

7214.  Does  the  bought-in  work  go  through  vour  hands  r 
A  great  deal  of  ir. 

721.5.  What  is  the  special  department  that  is  under  your  charge  ? 

I  have  given  my  particular  attention  ior  this  last  20  years  to  bedroom  furni- 
ture and  manufacturing  of  bedding.  This  last  10  years  I  have  also  given  close 
attention  to  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  lil)rary  lurniture. 

7210.  Then  in  that  class  of  goods,  all  the  work  that  is  put  out  or  bought  in, 
I  suppose,  would  pass  under  your  supervision? 
Most  of  it. 

72  17.  VVho  else  would  have  to  do  with  it? 

I  have  buvers  who  surround  me  when  I  am  passing  goods,  and  deputies  who 
have  nor  had  quite  the  experience  that  I  have  had. 

7218.  But  you  are  responsible  ? 

I  am  responsible  ;  I  pass  the  invoices. 

7219.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  whether  the  manufacturers  who 
take  your  put  out  work,  in  their  turn  put  it  our,  sub-contract  it  ? 

I  know  of  no  makers  that  I  deal  with  who  do  that. 

7220.  Do  you  fake  any  steps  to  find  out? 

I  am  frequently  in  the  shops.  Tne  men  that  1  buy  of  make  their  own  stuflf 
with  the  mtn  there  before  your  eyes  in  their  own  shops. 

7221.  The  Commiriee  understood  from  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  that  the  firm  buy 
from  very  lari>e  numbers  of  ])eople  ? 

A  good  many  ;  yes,  wc  (io  ;  but  we  buy  of  people  who  work  for  us  year 
after  year,  who  have  been  working  for  liS  for  25  years. 

7222.  And  to  your  belief  they  manufacture  all  the  work  on  their  own  pre- 
Tni^es  ? 

Certainly. 

7223.  But  you  cannot,  I  presume,  be  in  a  position  to  be  certain  about 
that  ? 

Y(  s,  I  can. 

7224.  Should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  your  responsibility  in  the  matter 
<onsists  in  getting  a  satisfactory  article? 

Yes  ;  value  for  money. 

7225.  Getting  proper  value  for  the  money  ? 
Yes* 

7226.  But  beyond  that,  you  cannot  be  certain  that  this  work  may  not  be  put 
out  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so  ;  there  may  be  a  case,  and  I  not  know  it. 

7227.  Is  it  the  case  to  your  knowledge  that  these  manufacturers  have  sub- 
contractor- on  their  own  premises  ;  that  thes'^  men  who  take  the  work  for  you 
have  sub-contractors  r 

Take  what  work  ? 

722S.  This  work  you  put  out  to  be  made  ;  furniture,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 
We  do  not  put  it  out  to  be  made. 

7229.  I  mean 
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72J9.  I  mean  buy  it  in? 
We  buy  it  in. 

7230.  I  think  the  other  expression,  "  put  out"  was  used  hy  Mr.  Maple;  but 
I  will  say,  tlie  work  yon  buy  in  ;  to  your  knowledge,  are  these  peophi  from 
whom  you  bay  in  work,  any  of  tliein,  practically,  merely  agents,  and  have  they 
practical  (iicn  on  their  premises  to  whom  they  sub-contract  the  order  they  get 
from  you  ? 

No  ;  tiie-e  men  are  makers,  and  tiiey  work  with  the  men  in  making.  When 
the  job  is  done  they  bring  it  in ;  if  that  job  is  all  rij^ht,  I  pass  it,  and  give,  them 
their  :noney. 

7.31.  When  you  say  you  buy  it  in  (you  object  to  the  term  1  used,  "  putting 
it  out  ")  ;  I  suppose  you  fir4  of  all  sa_y  what  you  want  executed  ? 
That  is  it  we  buy  for  order, 

7232.  You  get  some  large  order  and  then  you  invite  a  tender  to  make  this 
ordei-  ? 

No  ;  because  one  man  will  be  a  good  man  at  making  a  wardrobe,  and  he 
could  not  make  a  chest  oF  drawers  even  if  yon  paid  him  double  what  it  was 
wurih  ;  it  would  not  be  in  his  line. 

7233.  What  is  the  process  if  you  have  a  large  order  to  execute  ? 

If  1  have  a  large  order  I  should  know  what  goods  to  gi  .  e  t  >  one  man  and  what 
to  give  to  another.  One  umn  can  make  one  article  oF  furniture  all  right  and 
another  he  could  not. 

7234.  How  do  you  select  among  these  many  hundreds  of  men  who  execute 
these  orders  for  your  fiim? 

My  experience  tells  me  which  is  the  right  man  to  give  the  right  order  to. 
You  can  only  gain  tuat  knowledge  by  experience. 

7235.  Therefore  vou  mean  thar  these  men  are  not  in  competition  one  with 
another  ? 

Very  rarely. 

7236.  W  ithin  your  knowledge  do  these  manufaciurers  ;  do  you  call  them 
manufacturers  or  piecemasiers  f 

Makers  we  call  them. 

7237.  Do  these  makers  sub-let  their  orders  to  their  foremen  r 
No,  I  never  hear  ot  it. 

7238.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? 
No. 

7239.  If  it  came  to  your  knowledge  would  you  cease  to  deal  with  that 
maker  ? 

we  should  not  deal  with  him;  we  should  be  paying  two  profits  then;  we 
only  want  to  pay  one. 

'/240.  Do  you  employ  any  makers  in  the  E«st-end;  the  Bethnal  Green  and 
Curtain-road  district 

I  have  got  some  makers  who  live  down  there  that  make  for  me  ;  very  few  ; 
they  are  not  in  Bethnal  Green. 

7241.  Where  are  they  ? 

I  have  some  working  for  me  round  Finsbury. 
72d..'.  Is  Finsbury  in  the  Bethnal  Green  district  ? 

No,  I  should  think  not,  it  is  a  good  mile  from  there.     I  have  not  been  in 
Bethna!  Green  for  this  seven  or  eight  years. 

7243.  You  have  nobody  working  for  you,  or  taking  work  from  you,',  ni 
Bethnal  Green  or  Curtain-road? 

No,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Years  ago  we  bought  in  the  Curtain-road;  we 
do  not  buy  there  now. 

(50.)  4  u  4  7244-  When 
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7244.  When  you  say  you  do  not  know  any,  it  could  not  happen  without 
your  knowledge,  I  suijpose  ? 

I  should  not.  think  so.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  stray  man  living  in  that 
locality  coming  and  offering  goods  ;  we  should  not  buy  of  him,  but  occasion- 
ally, very  rarely,  it  might  happen. 

724,5.  1  suppose  practically  you  buy  the  goods  merely  in  the  way  of 
bu>iness  ;  it  is  not  your  business  to  know  how  they  are  made,  or  where  they  are 
made  ? 

We  do  not  take  in  anything ;  they  must  be  made  right  or  else  we  should 
not  have  them. 

7246.  I  do  not  mean  "  how  they  are  made  "  in  that  way,  bnt  under  what 
c  ircumstances  ? 

But  most  of  the  people  we  buy  of  make  for  us  regularly,  and  we  know 
all  about  them  ;  see  the  goods  bein<^  made,  and  are  often  in  their  shops. 

7247.  Earl  of  Limericli.^  Some  people  whom  you  do  not  regularly  employ 
sometimes  bring  goods  and  you  take  them '.' 

That  is  done  in  the  trade  ;  years  ago  it  was  more  done  by  us,  but  it  is 
not  done  by  us  now ;  very  rarely. 

7248.  Chairman.^  1  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  answer  to  Question 
2862,  at  piige  2/9,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  WilHam  Parnell.  He  says,  "I  know 
of  a  case  in  which  work  has  been  obtained  by  a  large  firm  and  given  out  to  a 
sub-contractor."  I  suppose  by  "  sub-contractor"  he  would  mean  what  you  call 
a  maker  ? 

A  maker,  I  should  say. 

7249.  "Who  has  given  it  out  to  another  sub-contractor,  who  has  given  it  out 
aiiain  to  a  man  supposed  to  be  his  foreman,  and  the  foreman  has  then  given  it 
out  as  piecework  to  the  workmen  "  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  such  case. 

7250.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  such  a  case  as  that  could  occur  in  your 
business  ? 

Not  in  our  firm. 

72,51,  How  could  you  avoid  its  occurring  ? 

lam  sure  to  know,  because  I  know  the  ins-and-outs,  and  how  everything  is 
made.    He  niiiy  be  referring  to  the  firm  he  lepresents. 

72.')2.  He  does  not  mention  any  name? 
I  see  he  does  not. 

7253.  I  want  to  know  by  what  means  in  your  power  could  you  possibly  tell 
if  one  of  these  makers  gave  out  the  work  to  another  sub-contractor,  who  again 
gave  it  out  to  a  man  who  was  his  foreman,  who  again  gave  it  out  as  piecework 
to  the  Avorkmen  ? 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  It  could  not  occur  with  us,  because  when  we 
give  out  a  large  order  we  are  continually  looking  after  it,  and  see  how  they  are 
getting  on  with  it. 

7234.  Do  you  mean  that  the  buyers  go  round  r 
Yes ;  if  it  were  a  large  order  I  should  go  myself. 

7255.  And  see  the  work  in  the  course  of  being  made  ? 
Yes. 

7:^56.  I  will  call  your  r\ttention  to  some  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  White 
at  pag;e  210,  No.  2135.  He  says,  "Now,  as  an  instance,  and  as  a  specific 
statement  on  the  question  of  sub-contracting,  I  am  informed,  taking  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  the  trade,  that  Maple  employs  Gifford  and  Ley ;  Gifford 
and  Ley  employ  Phemister,  and  a  boy  worked  for  Phemister " ;  is  that 
correct  ? 

I  inquired  into  that  case.  Gifford  and  Ley  explained  to  me  that  his  work- 
shops are  verymuch  smaller  than  they  should  be  fur  the  trade  he  is  doing,  and 

that 
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that  he  had  given  this  work  out  into  another  shop,  and  that  Phemister  was 
working  for  him  at  so  much  wage  per  week,  I  beheve  he  lokl  me  9  d.  an  hour 
he  paid  !iim.  He  was  pressed  at  that  particular  time,  he  explained  to  mt^,  for 
room  ;  being  very  busy,  he  took  this  shop,  and  put  this  man  in  there  ;  all  the 
wood  came  from  Gifford  and  Leys  premises,  and  was  made  up  by  this  man 
Phemister  at  so  much  per  hour,  and  he  paid  him  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

7257.  At  so  much  an  hour ;  not  at  so  much  for  the  job  r 
Ninepence  an  hour,  I  believe  he  told  me  he  was  paying  him. 

7258.  As  I  understand  you,  so  far  as  the  bought-in  work  is  concerned,  you 
generally  employ  the  same  makers,  and  you  constantly  visit  their  premises  if  a 
laroe  order  is  going  on  ? 

Yes. 

7. '59.  And  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  having  that  means  of  knowledge  at 
your  disposal,  you  think  that  the  work  is  executed  on  their  own  premises  ? 
Yes. 

726(1.  And  cannot  be  sub- contracted  ? 
INo  doubt  of  it. 

7:^6  I .  That  is  to  the  best  of  your  belief  ? 
That  is  the  best  of  my  belief. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdravv. 


Ord  red,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(.50.) 


(   714  ) 
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Die  LiincB,  9^  Jiilii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Aechbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  LimericK). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunravcn  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HORACE  REGNART,  liaving  been  called  in;  is  further 
Examined,  as  follows : 

7262.  Chairman.~\  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  these  two 
invoices  ;  would  you  look  at  them  for  a  moment  ? 

Th  "  Witness  loohs  at  the  invoices,  and  explains  to  his  Lordship  in  detail,  at 
the  Committee  table,  the  various  entries  and  marks  on  them. 

7263.  I  understand  that  this  first  paper  I  showed  you  is  an  invoice  of 
Mr.  Van  Damme's  ;  the  amount  being  19  ^? 

Yes. 

72(14.  £.  2  being  taken  off  for  some  cause  or  another  r 

There  would  be  a  reason  for  the  2  /.  being  taken  off.  Mr.  Adams  could  be 
produced  and  explain  it. 

72(>5.  f.  2  being  taken  off  for  some  reason  or  other  not  shown  on  the  invoice  ; 
that  l  educes  the  amount  to  17  /.  ? 
Yes. 

726O.  Two  and  a-half  per  cent,  taken  off  as  discount  reduces  the  total  to 
\  \  s.  Gd.l 

Yes. 

7267.  Then  you  have  the  initials  of  the  buyer  as  well? 

Yes;  that  is  Mr.  Adams,  the  buyer,  who  passes  the  account;  the  money 
cannot  be  obtained  till  that  signature  is  there. 

7268.  And  that  person  is  the  person  who  made  the  reduction  from  19  I.  to 
17/.? 

Th;it  is  the  person. 

7269.  Now,  would  you  see  if  you  can  find  a  statement  of  Van  Damme's  ? 
Tiiat  is  a  statement  {producing  it).    Anything  more  than  one  invoice  would 

be  a  statement. 

7270.  Perhaps  you  would  just  explain  this  statement  to  me  ? 
The  IVitness  explains  it  to  his  Lordship  at  the  Committee  table. 

"J-i'i.  This  is  a  statement  consisting  of  three  invoices;  or,  rather,  two  in- 
voices, one  of  them  containing  two  transactions  ? 
That  is  so. 

(50.)  4x2  7242.  The 
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7272.  The  first  invoice  appears  to  be  for  the  amount  of  6  1.  10  6-.,  and  he 
appears  to  have  received  for  that  7     10  s.? 

He  would  probably  have  taken  the  order  for  6  /.  10*.,  and  then,  when  the 
article  came  in,  we  should  consider  it  to  be  worth  7  10  s.,  and  give  him  1  I. 
more.    [The  IVitness gives  some  other  explanations  at  the  Committee  table.) 

7273.  Those  are  added  up  here  in  a  statement,  and  the  2^  per  cent,  is  taken 
off  from  the  total  amount? 

Yes,  from  the  total  amount. 

7274.  Those  have  not  been  through  your  hands  ? 
Yes ;  my  signature  is  attached  to  one  or  two  of  those. 

727,'',.  These  particular  ones  that  1  was  showing  you,  have  they  been  through 
your  hands ;  if  so,  perliaps  you  will  show  me  where  your  signature  is.  Do  they 
all  go  through  your  hands  ? 

Kot  ever)  one  ;  Mr.  Adams  t^kes  half,  and  I  take  half.  These  amounts  are 
paid  on  a  Friday,  unless  the  goods  are  brought  in  on  a  Saturday ;  if  a  man  is 
late  and  behind-haiid,  he  is  paid  on  a  Saturday  ;  but  there  are  few  accounts 
like  that,  I  devote  all  Thursday  to  passing  invoices ;  and  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon it  takes  me  all  the  afternoon,  and  has  done  for  years  and  years,  to  pass 
these  statements  ;  and  then  tlle^■e  statements  are  sent  up  to  the  counting-house, 
and  the  counting-house  take  off  the  discount  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  men 
call  between  five  and  seven  o'clock  and  receive  their  chefjues.  Any  Friday 
evening  you  can  see  200  or  300  people  standing,  waiting  for  their  cheques. 

7276.  All  these  statements  and  invoices  go  either  through  your  hands  or 
Mr.  Adams's  r 

Yes ;  that  is  a  signature  of  mine  {'pointing  to  a  signature).  I  always  sign 
with  a  blue  pencil. 

7277.  If  a  reduction  has  to  be  made  for  any  cause,  is  it  always  made  on  the 
invoice  ? 

On  the  invoice. 

7278.  No  reduction  is  ever  made  upon  the  statement? 

I  do  not  know  about  "  never  ";  it  ought  not  to  be,  but  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
invoice  ;  else  you  could  not  show  where  the  deduction  was  taken  from. 

7279.  Then,  if  there  was  anything  to  be  taken  off  for  bad  work  or  any  other 
cause,  it  would  be  made  on  the  invoice  ? 

On  the  invoice.  It  frequently  occurs  that  a  maker  will  bring  in  a  thing 
faulty  ;  then,  of  course,  }'(m  are  not  foolish  enough  to  pay  the  full  price  for  a 
faulty  article. 

7280.  Is  it  not  the  general  custom,  if  the  work  is  faulty,  to  send  it  back  to 
the  manufacturer  ? 

Sometimes  you  send  it  back,  and  sometimes  the  man  who  brings  the  work  in 
will  elect  to  take  less  ;  he  will  ask,  "  If  I  charge  you  so  and  so,  will  that  do  for 
you  ?  "  it  is  a  mutual  arrangement  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

7281.  You  never  mark  upon  the  invoice  or  upon  the  statement  what  the  re- 
duction is  made  for? 

INo  ;  we  just  term  it  "  overcharge  "  or  "  allowance  ;"  that  is  the  general  term 
that  we  use. 

7282.  Would  the  amount  of  the  contra-account  be  taken  off  on  the  invoice  or 
the  statement  ? 

It  would  be  taken  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  statement. 

7283.  How  would  that  appear  on  the  statement  ? 

It  would  say  contra,"  peihaps  5  I.  it  would  be,  for  goods  that  he  had  pur- 
chased during  the  week  ;  he  would,  for  instance,  probably  buy  timber,  brass 
work,  and  so  on. 

7284.  It 
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7284.  It  would  appear  on  the  statement  so  much  "  contra  "  ? 

Yes  ;  but  then  he  is  furnished  with  an  invoice  of  what  he  buys  as  well. 

7285.  Of  course  ;  I  only  want  to  know  how  it  would  appear  on  the  state- 
ment ? 

That  is  the  way  it  woukl  appear. 

7286.  What  is  the  dift'erencc  between  overcharge  and  discount  ? 

biscdunt  is  a  discount  that  is  allowed  you  when  you  begin  an  account  with  a 
man.  Supposing  I  was  to  open  an  ;iccount  with  a  man  to-day,  I  should  say, 
"  "What  aie  yciur  terms  ?"  "  Five  per  cent.,"  he  might  say  ;  another  man  might 
say,  "  Two  and  a  halt'  per  cent."  Very  well ;  we  understand  that  if  we  do 
business  together,  your  discount  is  5  per  cent  ;"  and  that  is  an  arranged  thing, 
and  made  a  note  of"  at  the  time. 

7287.  I  suppose  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  have  sometimes  heard  5  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  2^  per  cent,  spoken  of  the  discount  ? 

Ye? ;  and  I  do  a  great  deal  with  my  clients  at  net. 

7288.  What  is  the  "  overcharge?" 

When  a  man  is  tiying  to  charge  an  unfair  charge.  For  instance,  a  man  may 
bring  in  an  article  of  furriiture,  and  when  he  brings  it  in  it  may  not  be  a  good 
job,  though  he  has  undertaken  to  n  ake  it  so;  you  would  reduce  it,  and  say, 
"You  may  take  it  away,  or  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  it ;"  he  has  the  option 
of  leaving  it  or  taking  it  away  r  if  he  leaves  it,  he  leaves  it  at  that  reduction. 

7283.  Is  that  the  only  transaction  to  which  the  term  "  overcharge  "  would 
apply? 

That  is  all. 

7290.  Then  there  may  be  several  deductions  made  on  a  statement? 
There  may  be. 

7291 .  Deductions  for  overcharge  ;  deduction  for  contra  account  ? 

That  is  not  a  deduction,  that  is  a  bond Jide  debt,  you  see  ;  he  has  bought  the 
goods  of  you,  and  owes  the  money. 

72;i2.  1  mean  that  various  sums  may  be  taken  off  the  total  ? 
Yes.    We  settle  with  him  weekly,  and  he  settles  with  us. 

7293.  Various  sums  might  be  taken  off  the  total  for  various  reasons  ? 
Yes  ;  but  we  should  give  the  reason  why  each  amount  was  taken  off. 

7294.  Ill  some  cases,  but  you  do  not  in  all  cases;  for  instance,  on  this 
invoice  just  now  referred  to,  there  is  2  /.  taken  off  as  overcharge,  and  no  reason 
assigned  for  it.  The  statement  or  the  invoice  would  not  show  the  cause  of  the 
overcharge  ;  it  would  show  the  amount  of  it  ? 

If  it  was  taken  of}  the  invoice,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  take  it  off  the 
statement. 

7295.  But  if  it  was  taken  off  the  invoice,  the  reason  would  not  show 
on  it  r 

Overcharge,  O.C..  2  L,  or  whatever  it  was,  would  appear  on  the  invoice. 

7296.  It  would  appear  on  the  invoice  "  overcharge,  so  much  "? 
Yes. 

7297.  But  it  would  not  be  stated  on  the  statement  or  invoice  what  the  reason 
why  it  was  done  ? 

No,  Me  could  not  explain  all  that. 

7298.  Earl  of  Limerick.l  The  reason  would  be  explained  to  the  person  at 
the  time  ? 

Yes,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  transaction. 

7299.  Chairman^  Then  the  method  is  this:  A  man  brings  in  his  invoice 
or  invoices,  and  any  reduction  that  has  to  be  made  is  made  upon  them  to  his 
knowledge;  the  man  has  it  explained  to  liim? 

V\  hile  he  is  standing  by  his  goods. 

(50.)  4x3  7300.  Those 
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7300.  Those  several  invoices  are  made  up  into  a  statement,  and  the  statement 
is  sent  into  the  counting-house? 

Yes. 

7301.  And  the  nuin  calls  and  gets  liis  cheque? 

He  posts  his  statement;  they  scud  the  statement  generally  by  post  on  Thurs- 
day night. 

7302.  Is  any  reduction  ever  made  on  the  statement  after  it  has  passed  out  of 
the  maker's  hands,  without  his  knowledge  ? 

No,  it  cannot  be. 

7303.  It  cuuld  not  he  doner 
No." 

7304.  According  to  some  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  it  would 
appe  ar  that  wht  n  a  man  goes  to  get  his  cheque  he  does  not  know  wiiat  the  exact 
amount  he  is  going  to  gei;  is,  and  that  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  cheque  is 
smaller,  sometimes  considerably  smaller,  than  he  expected,  and  then,  if  he  com- 
plains, they  show  him  the  statement,  and  show  him  that  the  cheque  cnrre^ponds 
with  the  amount  on  his  statement;  would  that  be  possible? 

No. 

7305.  When  a  man  goes  up  to  get  his  cheque  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to 
receive  ? 

Beciiuse  he  gets  the  statement  into  his  hands  before  he  gets  the  money. 

7306.  He  gets  the  statement  before  he  gets  the  cheque,  and  never  the  cheque 
before  he  gets  the  statement? 

1  will  explain  if  more  f\dly.  When  the  man  bring-  in  his  goods,  he  brings 
the  invoice  with  his  goods  ;  then  if  there  is  any  disagreement  hetvveen  me  and 
the  mail  it  is  done  before  him  there  and  tlien  on  the  invoice  ;  so  he  knows  there 
and  then.  Suppose  it  is  on  a  Monday  and  he  bring>  me  in  goods  to  the  amount 
of  50  I.,  and  there  is  a  disagreement  between  him  and  me  about  the  finish  of 
these  good.s  to  the  tune  of  50*.,  w(!  will  say  for  argument's  sake,  that  is 
fought  out  between  him  and  me  at  the  time,  and  he  agrees  that  my  criticism  of 
those  goods  is  fair,  and  m-kes  the  allowance  of  50  s.  ;  then  when  he  goes  home 
(he  does  not  make  out  his  stateujent  till  Thursday),  he  sends  in  his  statement, 
know"ing  that  that  tieductioo  has  been  mnd^'  on  the  invoice  to  the  amount 
of  50  5. 

7307.  The  maker  makes  out  the  statement  himself,  does  he  ? 

Certainly  ;  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  it;  except  that  we  do  with  one 
or  two  men  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  some  of  our  junioi'  ckrks  make  it 
out  fur  them  as  a  favour,  but  999  out  of  a  1,000  ;ire  sent  l>y  post. 

7308.  And  the  sthten;ent,  I  understand,  would  consist  of  the  amount  of  the 
various  invoices,  minus  the  deductions,  whatever  they  might  be,  v\hich  had 
been  m.ade  between  you  and  the  maker  from  the  invoice  price  ? 

/\t  the  time  of  (.ielivery  of  the  iiOods  with  the  invoice. 

730Q.  But  the  invoices  do  not  all  pass  tlu'ough  your  hands  ? 
Not  every  one. 

7310.  Through  your  hands  or  Mr.  Adams'? 

ts  ;  they  must  pass  through  my  han(Js  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

7311.  The  invoice  1  fitst  showed  you  does  not  contain  your  si>:nature  or 
Mr.  Adams? 

No,  it  contains  Mr.  Dent's  signature,  who  was  the  buyer  of  the  particular 
department  some  three  years  ago  (but  he  has  left  us  now)  so  that  his  signature 
was  valid  at  that  time  ;  but  after  he  had  passed  the  invoice  I  passed  the 
statement. 

7312.  How  many  persons  are  competent  to  pass  an  invoice  at  the  present 
time;  how  many  buyers? 

A  buyer 
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A  buyer  to  each  department,  and  I  suppose  we  have  got  25  or  30  of 
them. 

7313.  Then  25  or  30  persons  are  competent  to  pass  an  invoice  ? 
Ye<,  to  pass  an  invoice,  but  not  a  statement. 

7314.  Then  the  statement,  consisting'  of  a  number  of  those  invoices,  has  to 
go  ihrough  your  hands  or  Mr.  Adams'  ? 

Yes. 

7315.  If  the  invoice  is  not  passed  by  yourself  you  do  not  examine  the 
goods  : 

No  ;  the  man  who  passes  the  goods  signs  the  invoice. 

7316.  Then  might  you  not  take  exception  to  these  goods  afterwards  ? 

If  there  is  any  dispute  between  this  buyer  and  this  maker  it  would  be  brought 
before  me  ;  but  that  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

7317.  I  mean,  if  you  had  cau-e  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  finish  of  the  goods, 
and  with  the  arrangement  which  one  of  these  25  or  30  buyers  had  made,  would 
yon  make  a  further  leduction  if  necessary  upon  the  statement  ? 

No. 

7318.  You  would  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
buyer  ? 

We  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  our  buyer,  else  we  should  not  appoint 
him. 

7319.  You  would  consider  yourself  bound  by  him  ? 

Yes,  because  he  would  understand  his  business  and  know  what  he  was 
about. 

7320.  You  would  not  make  any  further  reduction  beyond  that  made  by  the 
huyer? 

I  have  arbitrated  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  indeed,  between  the  buyer  and 
the  m;:ker  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  decided  in  favour  of  the  maker,  and  some- 
times i^one  against  him. 

7321.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  mean  ;  what  I  w  ant  to  get  at  from  you  is  whether, 
after  the  matter  is  arranged  between  the  buyer  and  the  maker  as  shown  upon 
the  invoice,  if  you  or  Mr.  Adams  were  di-satisfied  with  the  goods  and  with  the 
arrangement  the  buyer  has  made,  you  would  make  any  further  reducdon  which 
would  appear  upon  the  statement,  but  not  upon  the  invoice  ? 

No,  I  never  remember  doing  such  a  thing. 

7322.  When  a  man  requires  cash  for  his  cheque,  does  he  ever  apply  to  you  or 
mention  the  fact  to  you  ? 

Ke  gets  it  through  my  signature. 

7323.  And  you  have  to  give  him  an  order  to  get  cash? 

Yes.  A  man  will  sometimes  come  to  nie  ou  Tuesday,  though  his  money 
will  not  be  due  till  Friday,  and  he  will  say,  "  I  have  a  payment  to  meet  on 
Thursday  ;  can  you  let  me  have  100  /.  ?  "  1  give  him  the  100  I.  directly,  and 
then  on  the  following  Friday,  when  his  account  is  settled,  that  is  taken  oil';  but 
we  never  charge  interest  for  it. 

7324.  Do  you  charge  interest  for  cashing  cheques? 
Never;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing? 

7325.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  invoice  and  the  state- 
ment containing  no  reason  for  deductions  that  are  made  upon  them,  a  man 
getting  c.ish  f  r  his  cheque  might  consider  that  the  overcharge  was  made  for 
cashing  his  cheque? 

I  do  not  See  hosv  he  could  think  it  in  that  way,  because  he  would  know  what 
the  overcharge  was  for  when  be  brought  the  goods  in. 

■7326.  You  have  read  the  evidence,  have  you  not  ? 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  it. 

(50.)  4x4  73^7-  I  want 
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7327.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  upon  the  alleged  transactions  with 
Mr.  Miller.    Had  you  transactions  personally  with  Miller  ? 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  my  transactions  with  Miller  were  done  through  a  man 
named  Fisher. 

7328.  Has  Miller  ever  complained  to  you  about  discount  or  overcharge  being 
take  n  off  his  statement  ? 

No. 

7329.  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Miller  is  not  correct  in  saying,  in  .inswer  to 
Question  2359,  that  if  he  were  sent  down  to  Mr.  Regnart  "  lie  would  keep  you 
two  or  three  hours  waiting,  and  so  in  nine  cases  out  often  you  had  to  submit"? 

No,  that  would  not  be  true. 

7330.  T  will  call  yonr  attention  to  page  447,  to  what  Mr.  Richards  says ;  will 
you  look  at  No.  4568  ;  the  question  is  :  ''I  think  you  mentioned  in  evidence 
that  you  found  that  a  discount,  to  the  extent  somc  tinui's  of  5  and  sometimes  of 
10  per  cent.,  was  t.iken  off?"  and  the  answer  is:  "I  meant  that  invoices  were 
all  going  in  with  these  lots  ofgoo'ls  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Regnart  would  ask  some- 
one else  what  he  would  make  my  suite  for.  '  1  would  make  it  i'or  so  much,'  he 
would  say  ;  then  he  would  immediately  go  and  take  it  off  my  invoice  ";  is  that 
possible  ? 

No,  it  is  not  true.  I  bought  of  this  man  altogether  21,615  65.  1  d.  worth 
of  goods;  the  overcharge  amounted  to  193/.  0  s.  4  d.  during  a  period  of  eight 
years  ;  we  paid  him  209  /.  8  s.  strictly  net ;  we  had  5  per  cent,  off  2,041 1.  Os.  6  J.; 
we  had.  2^  per  cent,  off  19,17H-  I?  s.  3  d.  The  whole  of  the  discount,  with 
the  overcharges,  altogether  is  equivalent  to  3^  per  cent,  and  a  fraction  on  the 
whole  account. 

7331.  Supposing  you  had  arranged  with  a  maker  to  make  an  article  for  a 
certain  price,  say  50  and  you  subsequently  found  that  you  could  get  it  made 
for  45  /.,  you  would  not  take  5  /.  off  him  - 

No,  we  should  give  him  the  50  and  tlie  next  time  we  wanted  it  we  should 
go  and  buy  it  for  45  L,  if  we  could  get  the  same  value  for  it  exactly.  But  this 
man,  Richards,  had  very  good  prices  given  to  him,  and  he  worked  for  everybody 
else  at  the  same  time  he  was  working  for  us  ;  and  he  also  worked  for  two  years 
after  he  complained  about  us  copying  his  design. 

7332.  I  will  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Maple  said  in  answer  to  Question  5560  on 
page  584.  Mr.  Maple  is  speaking  about  Mr.  Miller  s  evidence,  and  he  says  : 
"  Those  discounts  are  for  cash  off  the  prices  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling 
at,  not  only  to  us  but  to  other  firms,  and  you  will  see  that  his  statement  is  per- 
fectly untruthful  again ;  for  the  biggest  discount  that  he  ever  allowed  for  cash, 
was  on  one  occasion  when,  1  believe,  he  allowed  15  per  cent.,  which  was  10  per 
cent,  over  his  usual  discount,  and  that  was  for  a  particular  transaction.  He 
wanted  to  clear  a  large  stock,  and  my  buyer  did  not  require  them,  and  after  he 
had  been  all  round  to  the  other  people  with  whom  he  did  business,  and  (as 
Fisher  will  explain  to  you)  had  offered  them  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same  terms 
as  he  offered  to  us,  he  came  to  Mr.  Regnart,  and  offered  him  15  per  cent ,  and 
Mr.  Regt.art  purchased  these  things  from  Miller.  So  that  you  will  see  that 
these  statements  that  are  made  here  by  Miller  as  to  20  per  cent.,  and  these  sort 
of  discounts  being  extracted  from  him,  are  perfectly  erroneous  and  perfectly- 
untrue."  What  I  wanted  to  fin  J  out  from  you  in  reference  to  that  was  whether 
this  amount  of  10  per  cent,  being  taken  off",  and  Miller  asserting  that  he  con- 
sidered it  was  taken  off  for  cashing  his  cheques,  it  might  not  he  possible  that  he 
could  make  a  mistake  of  that  kind? 

No,  he  could  not  make  that  mistake  at  all. 

7333-  He  having,  I  understand,  first  to  get  your  order  to  get  cash  ? 
He  had  to  get  my  order  before  he  could  get  a  penny  ;   and  that  is  quite  a 
false  statement,  and  he  knew  it. 

7334.  You  mean  to  say  he  had  to  get  your  order  to  get  his  cheque  cashed^ 
and  if  he  had  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  taken  off  he  would  know  so  well  what 

it 
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it  was  taken  off  for,  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  right  in  thinking  that  the 
discount  of  15  per  cent,  was  taken  oft' for  giving  him  cash  ? 

The  15  per  cent,  would  probably  be  taken  off  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  he 
would  get  his  cash  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  that  woukl  be  the  agreement 
between  him  and  me  when  I  bouglit  goods  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday. 

7335.  Before  you  kuew  he  would  require  cash  ? 

He  knew  he  would  not  get  his  money  till  the  Friday  oi-  Saturday. 

7330.  Before  you  knew  he  would  require  casli  ? 

I  knew  he  would  require  cash  every  week.  I  used  to  arrange  to  buy  these 
goods  of  him  sometimes  before  they  were  quite  finished ;  I  would  buy  them  on 
the  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  he  would  say,  "  I  will  deliver  them  on  the  Friday," 
but  invariably  he  had  not  got  them  done  on  the  Friday,  and  the  consequence 
was  tliat  they  were  delivered  on  the  Saturday.  He  makes  out  it  was  our  fault 
he  did  not  get  the  cheque  till  the  Saturday  ;  but  it  was  the  contrary. 

7337.  The  usual  custom,  I  understand  you,  is  to  give  the  cheques  on  the 
Friday  ? 

Yes. 

7338.  But  if  the  goods  are  brought  in  on  Saturday  the  cheque  may  be  given 
on  Saturday  ? 

It  is  a  favour  to  that  man. 

7331).  Is  it  the  custom  to  give  written  orders  or  verbal  orders? 

I  have  bought  goods  thousands  and  thousands  of  times  by  written  orders,  and 
I  have  given  a  large  number  of  verbal  orders ;  it  depends  on  who  we  aie  dealing 
uitli,  and  whetfier  we  have  confidence  in  tliem  and  they  in  us.  I  have  often 
given  an  order  for  10,000  ^.  by  word  of  mouth,  and  should  think  nothing  of  it. 
But  they  can  always  have  a  printed  order  ;  we  use  hundreds  of  books  with  a 
fly-leaf,  and  there  are  seven  or  eight  clerks  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  write 
out  these  orders. 

7340.  Lord  Clinton.^  We  could  see  these  books,  I  suppose  ? 
1  could  bring  them  down  ;  1  had  looked  out  some  to  bring  down  this 
morning. 

7 341.. Have  you  the  counterfoils  ? 
Yes. 

7342.  We  could  see  them  r 

Yes  ;  we  keep  them  for  about  two  years,  and  after  that  we  sell  them. 

7343.  Chairman.']  Would  you  look  at  Question  5888,  on  page  594  ;  it  is  in 
Mr.  Maple's  evidence.  He  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  written  orders,  and 
he  says  :  "  Our  firm  is  always  very  happy  to  write  any  orders,  and  we  have 
order  forms;  but  if  men  do  not  think  to  ask  for  them,  and  the  salesman  has  to 
go  round  to  his  office,  100  yards  or  200  yards  otf,  to  write  out  the  order  form, 
and  it  is  not  required,  it  is  not  given  ;  but  whenever  they  are  asked  for,  orders 
are  always  given,  and  we  have  order  books  regularly."  If  the  salesman  required 
frequently  to  go  out  of  his  way  100  yards  or  200  yards  off,  would  not  that  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  would  not  a  maker,  insisting  upon  written  orders 
and  occupying  the  salesman's  time  in  that  way,  necessarily  be  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  men  content  with  a  verbal  order  ? 

No,  i)ecause  all  the  tradesmen  who  call  for  orders  come  to  a  particular  room, 
and  there  they  stop ;  and  if  a  certain  salesman  is  wanted,  he  is  sent  for, 
and  that  salesman  comes  out,  and  there  is  a  desk  there  all  the  order  books 
are. 

7344.  Is  Mr.  Maple  not  correct  in  saying  that  the  salesman  would  have  to 
go  200  yards? 

The  salesman  might  be  500  yards  away ;  he  often  is,  for  the  show-rooms  are 
so  extensive  ;  you  have  to  go  and  find  the  salesman  ;  but  there  is  an  attendant 
(50.)  4  Y  to 
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to  wait  upon  the  tradesmen  who  call  ior  orders.  In  this  particular  room  where 
they  call  there  is  the  buyer,  there  is  the  deputy,  un<l  another  assistant,  and  five 
or  six  clerks  ;  and  they  are  always  in  this  room.  The  salesman  might  be  on 
third  floor  serving  a  customer ;  naturally  he  would  have  to  be  fetched. 

7345.  If  a  man  caused  a  salesman  to  be  fetched  down  when  he  was  200,  300, 
400,  or  perhaps  500  yards  off,  if  A.  did  that,  and  B.  did  not  bother  about  getting 
a  written  order,  would  not  B.  be  more  likely  to  get  a  written  order  ? 

No ;  the  salesman  does  not  write  the  order  himself ;  the  buyer  gives 
it  out. 

734G.  Then  what  has  the  salesman  got  to  do  with  it  ? 

Very  little  indeed ;  only  to  put  it  into  a  book,  to  say  what  he  wants. 

7347.  He  has  to  write  out  the  order  form,  lias  he  not  ? 
No  ;  the  clerk  does  that. 

734S.  Mr.  Maple  says  that  the  salesman  does  ? 
That  is  a  mistake. 

7349.  All  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  whether  the  maker  who  fetches  the 
salesman  down  ? 

No,  the  maker  does  not  fetch  the  salesman  down. 

7350.  The  salesman  has  to  come  down,  in  consequence  of  his  requiring  a 
written  order  ? 

Very  rarely  ;  not  once  in  six  months  ;  because  that  is  entered  in  a  book  over- 
night, before  the  tradesman  comes. 

7351.  I  understood  that  if  two  makers  come,  one  A.  and  the  other  B.,  and  if 
A.  insists  upon  having  a  written  order,  according  to  Mr.  Maple's  evidence,  the 
s;desman  has  to  attend  upon  him  ;  he  has  to  be  fetched  to  do  something,  pos- 
sibly from  a  considerable  distance  ? 

That  is  a  mistake. 

7352.  That  is  incorrect  ? 
Yes. 

7353.  I  understand  from  you,  then,  that  getting  a  written  order  entails  no 
inconvenience  ;  creates  no  loss  of  time  ? 

Not  the  least. 

7354.  So  that  a  man  getting  a  written  order  would  not  be  at  any  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  a  man  taking  one  verbally? 

Not  the  least. 

73.55.  Earl  of  Limerick^  Would  the  tradesmen  have,  in  any  case,  to  see  him 
if  it  were  a  verbal  order  ? 

Very  rarely,  if  it  is  for  a  certain  sized  piece  of  furniture  to  be  made. 

7356.  If  it  were  a  verbal  order,  I  ask  r 

A  vei  bal  order  would  be  given  for  a  regular  piece  of  furniture  which  was  being 
sold  all  the  year  round. 

7357.  But  the  salesman  would  have  to  come  to  see  it,  would  he  not? 

Not  always  ;  everyone  would  know  what  that  particular  pattern  chair,  we 
will  say,  was  ;  for  a  series  of  years  that  has  been  sold,  and  if  lie  sold  that  chair 
he  would  have  a  written  order  given. 

7358.  Tlien  it  would  not  be  verbal  in  that  case  ? 

No  ;  it  would  not  be  verbal.  There  are  very  few  verbal  orders  given  ;  hut 
they  are  given,  and  can  be  given  occasionally;  but  95  per  cent,  of  our  orders 
are  written  orders  with  a  fly  leaf,  and  we  keep  a  copy  of  them. 

7359.  Chairman.^  You  sa^'  95  per  cent,  of  tliem  are  written  ? 
Yes. 

7360.  That 
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7360.  That  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Maple's  evidence.  At  any  rate  you  say  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  orders  are  written  orders  ? 

Yes. 

7361.  As  to  these  loans  which  have  been  spoken  about,  loans  are  made  by 
the  firm,  are  they  not,  to  assist  makers  in  putting  up  machinery  ? 

We  have  done  so,  very  rarely,  not  many  of  them. 

7362.  I  will  ask  you  some  (piestions  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Miller  on  that 
subject.  At  Question  No.  2327,  Mr.  Miller  is  speaking  of  his  premises,  and 
with  regard  to  that  he  said  :  "  I  liad  to  take  these  premises,  and  I  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  rental  for  that;  premises  worth  about  40  I.  a  year  I  had  to  pay  95  I.  for." 
Then  he  is  asked  :  "  Where  are  your  prenaises  ?  "  He  answers  :  "  They  were  in 
Southampton-buiklings,  Euston-street,  Eu-ton-road."  Then  the  next  question 
is:  "You  were  cliarged  rent  for  the  premises  ?"  And  he  replies:  ''The  rent 
was  deducted  out  of  the  cheque  ;  Mr.  Regnart  used  to  claim  the  premises  as  his 
private  property,  but  the  rent  was  always  deducted  out  of  the  account  in 
the  counting-house,  by  Maple  "  Did  Mr.  Miller  rent  these  premises  from 
you  ? 

He  rented  t!iem  of  me,  Miller  &  Wicks  the  firm  was  ;  he  came  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  let  him  the  premises;  and  I  referred  him  to  my  lawyer  who  had  all 
the  transactions  ;  I  told  him  what  the  rent  was,  und  he  took  them  through  the 
'lawyer;  1  imd  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7363.  Is  it  correct  that  the  rent  was  95  /.  a  year? 
It  is,  and  very  good  value  too. 

7364.  He  further  says  that  the  rent  was  deducted  out  of  his  cheques  ? 

Here  is  a  cheque  of  Miller's  which  he  never  met  for  rent.  {Producing  a 
cheque.) 

7365.  I  a«k  you  the  question,  was  the  rent  taken  out  of  the  cheque? 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Edvv^ards  collects  all  my  rents  for  me  ;  and  I  believe 
that  occasionally  he  has  gone  to  the  counting-house  and  said  that  when  Miller 
received  his  money  he  wanted  so  much  for  rent  ;  but  that  was  very  rarely.  The 
cheques  were  generally  paid  through  Fisher  to  this  Edwards  the  collector. 

7366.  When  Mr.  Miller  says  :  "  Mr.  Regnart  used  to  claim  the  premises  as 
his  private  property,  but  the  rent  was  always  deducted  out  of  the  account  in  the 
counting-house  hy  Maple,"  you  would  say  that  was  correct  with  the  exception 
that  it  was  not  "  always  "  deducted,  but  sometimes  deducted  ? 

Such  a  thing  might  have  occurred  twice  probably,  I  should  think  ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  cheques  were  given  by  himself  for  his  rent.  I  have  one  here  that  he 
never  met ;  and  here  (pointing  to  a  document)  is  a  report  as  to  the  value  of  the 
premises.  They  are  worth  the  money  ;  there  are  premises  next  door  let  at  90  /. 
a  year  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  at  100/.  a  year,  about  the  same  sized 
premises ;  they  have  been  let  so  for  12  years. 

7367.  The  premises  belong  to  you  ? 

M}'  own  property,  and  have  been  for  years. 

7368.  How  do  you  account  for  the  rent  being  taken  out  of  the  money 
received  from  the  firm  ? 

I  knew  nothing  about  it  ;  my  clerk  had  to  do  with  that. 

7369.  Can  you  explain  the  transaciion  r 

Only  tills  way,  that  he  would  suggest  to  the  collector  "  when  I  get  my  cheque 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  you  can  have  your  rent." 

7370.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rent  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cheque  or  that 
the  amount  of  the  rent  was  deducted  from  the  statement  ? 

No,  the  cheque  would  be  given  over  to  him  in  full  for  his  statement,  and 
then  he  would  pay  the  rent  out  of  it  at  the  time.  Rut  a  witness  named  Fisher  will 
be  called  before  you  who  will  be  able  to  explain  that;  he  had  to  do  with  it;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

(50.)  4  Y  2  7371.  I  understand 
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7371.  1  imdeistand  you  that  if  the  statement  was  for  100  I.  Miller  would  get 
a  cheque  for  that  ;  but  suppo^ring  that  the  rent  was,  we  will  say,  25/.,  that 
would  be  stopped  out  of  tlie  cash  that  he  received  for  the  cheque  r 

The  firm  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  he  would  pay  it  to  my 
representative  while  Ijc  was  on  the  premises. 

7372.  Earl  of  Onslow r\  How  could  he  get  the  cash  ? 

I  do  not  know.  Occasionally,  I  beheve,  they  have  cashed  the  cheque  at  the 
counting-house  to  ohlige  him. 

7373.  Chairman  ]  Do  many  of  the  men  who  work  for  Messrs.  Maple  rent 
premises  from  you  ? 

That  is  the  only  man. 

7374.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  What  is  that  statement  you  have  produced  as  to 
the  value  of  the  ])remises  ? 

The  Witness  Miller  said  the  premises  were  only  worth  40/.  a  year;  so  I 
have  had  them  valued. 

7375-  By  uhom  ? 

By  a  firm  of  auciioneers. 

7376.  Chairman.']  This  money  advanced  for  the  machinery,  I  presume,  was 
'  advanced  by  the  firm  ? 

Yes. 

7377.  But  it  would  not  appear  in  the  books  ? 
No. 

7378.  Did  you  ever  advance  any  money  personally  to  that  man  ? 
Not  a  farthing  ;  I  never  have  to  anybody. 

7370.  And  this  loan  to  Miller  was  on  the  part  of  the  firm? 
We  never  lent  him  any  money. 

7380.  Neither  you  nor  the  firm  lent  him  anything? 

No,  never  a  larthing,  excepting  when  in  the  week  he  has  asked  for  100/. 
on  account  of  goods,  and  that  has  been  settled  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  and  that 
is  frequently  d^ne  with  all  tradespeople. 

7381.  These  loans  that  were  lent,  paid  by  the  firm  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  machinery  or  any  other  purposes,  would  not  appear  in  any  of  the  books  ? 

No,  they  would  be  lent  on  mortga<ic. 

7382.  Would  the  interest  appear  in  the  contra  account  ? 
No. 

7383.  How  lung  have  you  been  at  Messrs.  Maple's  ? 
Thirty-two  years. 

738<:1.  And  you,  I  think  you  told  us,  exercise  a  general  superintendence? 
Yes. 

7385.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  department  that 
Mr.  Imlay  presides  over? 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it;  1  engaged  Mr.  Imlay,  and  formed  the 
department. 

7386.  Do  you  approve  of  the  development  and  changes  he  has  made  in  the 
upholstery  department  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

7387.  Is  there  more  than  one  upholstery  shop  ? 
We  have  three. 

7388.  Where  are  they  situated? 

One  is  adjoining  our  own  premises  ;  one  is  in  Mortimer  Market,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  place  ;  and  the  other  is  in  the  Euston-road  ;  they  are  our 
own  pr>)perties. 

7389.  Have 
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7389.  Have  you  got  more  than  one  cabinet  shop,  too  ? 

Yes.  , 

7390.  How  many  ? 

We  have  got  two  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  the  back  of  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  and  one  at  Islington. 

7391.  And  does  Mr.  Imlay  superintend  the  shops  ? 
Only  the  upholstery  shop. 

7392.  Rut  does  he  superintend  all  tlie  three  upholstery  shops  ? 

There  is  a  foreman  in  each,  but  he  is  the  foreman  of  the  lot ;  we  should  look 
to  him. 

7393.  Are  these  various  shops  in  competition  one  with  the  other  ? 
No  ;  they  do  different  classes  of  work. 

7394.  None  of  them  do  the  same  class  of  work  of  the  others  ? 

Unless  we  are  very  busy  and  pushed,  and  then  we  should  put  the  work  into 
any  shop  we  liked. 

7395.  But  if  one  shop  could  make  a  certain  class  of  goods  cheaper  than  the 
others  you  would  nut  compel  the  others  to  put  the  prices  down  to  the  same 
level  ? 

Oh,  no. 

7396.  And  that  would  apply  in  the  cabinet  shops  also  ? 

Just  the  same.  In  the  cabinet  shops  they  are  paid  wages  from  7  d.to  9  d. 
and  10  d.  an  hour. 

7397.  With  regard  to  that  pay-list  of  employes  which  Mr.  Maple  put  in,  does 
thiit  include  the  hands  in  the  factorv  at  Islington  ? 

Yes. 

7398.  It  includes  them  all  ? 
Yes,  I  believe  it  does,  everything. 

7399.  Mr.  Imlay  has  told  us  that  he  introduced  these  changes  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  middleman  or  piecemaster  ? 

Yes. 

7400.  And  that  he  found  he  could  do  so  and  save  the  prolit  made  by  the 
middleman  ? 

Yes. 

7401.  Which  profit,  he  said,  went  to  the  Wa'^es  Fund  r 
Yes. 

740 :j.  That  is  to  say,  I  su|)pose,  that  by  introducing  the  same  system  of 
working  as  is  pursued  by  the  piecemaster  into  your  upholstering  business,  you 
succeeded  in  saving  the  profit,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  the  piecemaster 
makes  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  piecemaster's  system  is  the  same  as  ours  ;  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

7403.  What  would  be  the  difference  ? 

I  could  not  say ;  they  do  it  their  own  way,  you  know. 

7404.  Do  you  think  that  subdivision  of  work  into  a  great  many  more 
branches  than  formerly,  tends  to  make  men  more  dependent  than  they  used  to 
be? 

They  learn  one  branch  thoroughly  now  ;  before,  they  had  a  smattering  ot  five 
or  six  branches  and  did  not  know  any  properly. 

7405.  I  asked  you  whether  you  think  the  greater  sub-division  of  v/ork  makes 
them  more  dependent  on  their  employers  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so.  A  man  who  leaves  us  can  get  employment  directly,  if 
he  is  a  good  upholsterer. 

(.50.)  4  Y  3  7406.  Do 
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7406.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  that  you  have  perfected  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  men  to  combine  ? 

No,  1  should  not  think  so, 

7407.  i  can  understand  that  where  work  is  done  by  piecework,  men  might 
combine  among  themselves  to  settle  what  remuneration  shoidd  be  given  for 
a  certain  amount  of  work;  and  I  understand  also  that  if  they  were  working 
entirely  by  time.-,  they  might  combine  among  themselves  as  to  the  rate  of  wages; 
but  under  your  system,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  where  one  checks  tlie  other,  I  should  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  for 
the  men  to(  ombine.  1  do  not  say  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  if  they  could  combine  ;  but  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  so, 
would  it  not  ! 

1  do  not  think  our  men  ever  want  to  combine ;  they  always  have  plenty  of 
work  year  after  year,  and  they  appear  to  me  tu  be  satisfied, 

741:8.  1  w  as  asking  you  whether  you  think  it  would  make  combination  more 
difficult  ? 

J  think  they  could  combine  all  the  same,  if  they  chose. 

7409.  Have  you  had  many  complaints ;  do  you  think  there  has  been 
much  dissatisfaction,  either  amongst  the  makers  who  make  for  you  or  amongst 
your  employes  ;  I  mean  the  artizans  ? 

Very  rarely.  Some  ten  years  Mgo  we  had  more  trouble  with  the  upholsterers, 
because  we  were  full  of  society  men.  We  have  not  so  many  now,  so  we  go  on 
very  much  better. 

741 0.  Was  there  not  a  strike  four  or  five  years  ago  r 

No,  it  is  more  than  that.  It  was  not  a  strike  ;  they  wanted  to  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  1  turned  them  all  out. 

741  !.  I  thought  it  was  in  1881  ? 

It  would  be  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

7412.  It  was  ncjt  a  strike  ? 
No. 

7413.  You  turned  t!ie  men  out,  you  say  ? 
We  turned  them  out  and  got  a  fresh  lot. 

7414.  As  I  understood  Mr.  I  ml  ay  (I  want  to  know  if  I  am  right)  he,  or 
whoever  is  the  head  of  the  department,  settles  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  a 
more  or  less  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner  ;  that  is  to  say.  he  decides  by  what 
the  mun  does  as  to  what  his  rate  of  wages  should  be,  and  he  also  decides  how 
much  work  the  man  should  be  able  to  turn  out  in  a  given  time.  1  will  assume 
that  that  arrangement  is  perfectly  just,  and  right,  and  fair  :  still,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  despotic  character,  is  it  not? 

No.  I  do  not  see  anything  despotic  about  it  ;  because,  generally,  a  consulta- 
tion takes  place  between  the  workman  and  the  foreman  and  the  deputy  foreman, 
and  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  a  certain  job  is  worth  so  much  money, 
and  that  if  it  is  worth  so  much  money  it  ought  to  be  done  in  such  and  such  a 
time. 

7415.  Do  you  mean  that  he  arrives  at  it  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with 
the  men  ? 

With  the  shop  certainly.  If  we  were  to  try  and  drive  hard  bargains  with 
those  men,  we  should  not  keep  theni  ;  they  would  all  turn  out.  We  have  no 
hard  bargains  in  our  shop  at  all. 

7416.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  many  men  go  and  come  in  the  year  ? 

I  have  brought  a  note  for  your  Lordship  about  that.  I  think  it  is  16  wiio 
left  us  in  the  last  year,  something  about  that  ;  and  often  at  this  time  of  the  yeiir 
a  man  will  want  to  have  fresh  air,  and  he  will  go  and  work  in  some  seaside 
town  for  a  month  or  two  and  come  back  in  the  winter ;  he  will  leave  us  for  the 
summer. 

7417.  Lord 
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7417.  Lord  Clinton.^  16  out  of  the  whole  numl.'er,  do  you  mean? 

Out  of  tlie  upholstery  department ;  these  three  shops  that  we  have  spoken  of. 

7418.  Chairma?!.']  Will  you  read  out  your  statement? 

"  During  the  year  1887,  12  men  from  the  stuffing  department  left  from 
various  causes,  whose  wages  were  over  36  s.  per  week,  and  eight  new  men  came 
during  the  same  time  whose  wages  exceeded  36  s.  per  u  eek  to  commence  with. 
The  constant  increase  in  wages  earned  by  others  has  more  than  filled  the 
other  vacancies;  in  fact  I  should  say  the  12  have  been  replaced  by  16  or  18." 
That  is  the  foreman's  report. 

7419.  Lord  Clifford  nfChudhigh.']  You  mean  that  the  places  of  the  men  who 
left  were  filled  by  other  men  in  the  shop  who  were  promoted  ? 

Yes. 

7420.  Chairman.']  What  happens  if  you  find  that  these  makers  outside  can 
pro(Uice  cheaper  than  you  can  on  your  own  premises  ? 

But  that  has  not  happened  yet;  we  shall  knovv  how  to  tackle  it  when  it 
does  happen. 

7421.  Do  not  you  have  to  reduce  your  cost  of  production  as  compared  with 
theirs  ? 

No  ;  the  way  we  buy  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  beat  us. 

742 2-  You  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  they  can? 
Yes. 

7423.  And  I  suppose  they  are  always  trying  to  manufacture  cheaper  than 
you  can  ? 

1  suppose  they  are. 

7424.  Has  the  cost  of  production  diminished  greatly  in  the  last  10  years  ? 
The  cost  of  materials  is  reduced  so  in  price. 

7425.  The  total  cost  of  production  has  decreased  ? 

Yes,  it  has  decreased.  Take  beech ;  that  is  largely  used  in  chnir  frame 
making. 

7426.  Is  the  diminished  cost  of  production  entirely  caused  by  cheap  material.' 
Yes.    I  should  say  that  all  upholsterers  earn  better  wages  than  they  did  10 

years  ago. 

7427.  You  think  that  the  entire  reduction  is  due  to  cheaper  materials  ? 

Yes,  ever)  thing  is  reduced  ;  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material 
in  our  business  from  top  to  bottom. 

7428.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  What  arrangements  do  you  make  with  a  man  who 
works  tor  you  ;  do  you  take  goods  from  him  that  Ije  makes  for  stock,  or  do  you 
only  take  those  that  you  order  f 

I  do  not  quite  follow  your  Lordship's  question. 

7429.  Do  you  buy  goods  from  a  man  which  he  makes  for  stock,  or  do  you 
only  buy  those  which  he  makes  to  your  order  ? 

We  buy  either  way. 

7430.  Supposing  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  give  a  man  orders,  or  to  buy 
the  stock  which  he  makes,  what  can  he  do  with  his  labour  and  with  the  labour 
of  his  employes  ? 

A  man  will  occasionally  come  to  me  and  say  that  he  has  got  some  stock  on 
band.  Then  I  would  say,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  "So-and-so."  Probably  he  would 
have  a  list  in  his  hand.  1  would  make  an  appointment  to  go  and  see  that  stock, 
and  I  go  through  it  item  by  item.  "  What  do  you  want  for  it  ?  "  "I  want  so- 
and-so  ;  but  as  I  have  got  these  on  hand  (I  have  made  them  while  things  are 
\  flat),  I  will  take  10  per  cent.  off.  With  some  makers  it  would  be  only  5  per 
,  cent.,  deijcuding  on  what  class  of  maker  it  is.  I  would  say,  "  Well,  I  will  give 
you  so  much,"  and  strike  a  bargain  with  him  ;  and  he  would  say,  All  right," 
and  when  those  goods  came  in  he  would  get  his  cheque. 

(50.)  4  Y  4  743  >•  Would 
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7431.  Would  you  do  that  in  everj^  case  of  a  man  working  for  you  if  you  vvert; 
ot  able  to  give  him  order  work  ? 

No. 

7432.  In  a  case  where  a  man  brings  goods  to  you,  and  you  mark  an  over- 
charge, suppt)sii)g  he  lias  bought  his  materials  of  you,  and  that  he  dechnes  to 
take  the  price  which  you  offer  him,  what  is  he  to  do  :  how  can  he  pay  you  then 
for  his  materials,  or  pay  his  workmen  ? 

But  there  is  a  standard  value  fur  everything  that  that  man  makes  if  he  makes 
his  goods  up  to  the  quality. 

7432.  *  That  is  up  to  wliat  you  judge  to  be  the  quality  ? 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  judge  of  that. 

7433.  There  is  no  appeal  from  your  decision  r 

Yes,  there  is;  he  can  go  to  Mr.  Maple  if  he  likes;  he  is  always  to  be 
got  at. 

7434.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  firm  ? 

No ;  but  he  can  lake  the  goods  away  if  he  is  not  satisfied. 

7435.  But  if  he  does  not  do  that  he  has  to  take  what  you  offer  him  for 
them  ? 

We  should  offer  him  a  fair  price.  You  might  order  a  piece  of  furniture  to 
have  the  drawers  mahogany  inside,  and  when  they  brought  them  in  thev  might 
be  deal  ;  you  would  not  pay  the  same  price  for  deal  as  for  mahogany.  You 
might  order  a  lever  lock,  and  they  might  put  on  a  common  lock. 

7436.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drawers  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
maker,  run  easily  and  be  well  made,  and  in  your  opinion  they  might  not ;  in 
j-uch  a  ca^-e  you  would  make  an  "  overcharge,"  I  suppose  ? 

If  the  goods  are  up  10  sample  there  is  never  any  overchage  made,  if  they 
keep  up  to  quality. 

7437.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  history,  and  what  is  the  advantages  of  this 
system  of  discount  ? 

That  went  on  before  I  was  in  the  trade  ;  it  goes  on  everywhere. 

7438.  "What  is  the  advantage  of  it  ;  why  should  you  have  it  at  all ;  why 
should  not  all  your  transactions  be  net  ? 

There  is  no  advantage  in  it,  because  it  is  all  reckoned  beforehand;  they 
know  very  well  that  the  discount  is  2^  per  cent.  With  every  house  all  over  the 
City  of  London  there  is  a  discount;  if  you  pay  prompt  on  the  10th  of  the 
month,  2\  ;  and  if  you  pay  before  that,  yon  get  3  per  cent.  ;  an  extra  half  per 
cent.    All  these  big  wholesale  houses  get  it ;  everybody  gets  it. 

7439.  Supposing  a  firm  was  in  difficulties,  and  could  not  pay  the  makers  for, 
say  three  months;  would  they  then  pay  them  the  full  amount  net  without  dis- 
count.   1  Wrmt  to  get  at  what  is  the  object  of  this  discount  ? 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  trade  ;  that  is  tlie  best  answer  I  could  make  to  you. 

7440.  A  mere  custom  of  the  trade  for  which  there  is  no  justification  ? 

It  has  been  in  existence  for  100  years  I  should  think,  and  more  than  that. 

7441.  Is  there  any  justification  for  it  besides  its  antiquity  ? 

Not  the  least.  I  would  just  as  lief  buy  net  as  at  a  discount.  I  buy  thousands 
of  pounds  worth  net. 

7442.  You  said,  and  Mr.  Maple  said,  that  he  or  some  other  member  of  the 
firm  was  alwavs  accessible  to  any^  person  who  had  a  complaint  to  make  ? 

Yes. 

7443.  Then  the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  satisfaction  by 
going  to  the  firm,  and  that  the  persons  complaining  are  always  referred  back 
again  to  Mr.  Regnart  is  not  true  r 

That  is  not  true. 

7444.  You 
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7444.  You  Iiave  never  known  such  a  thing  happen  ? 
Never. 

7445.  Have  you  any  system  of  private  accounts  between  yourself  and  Messrs. 
iMapIe  with  regard  to  the  indebtedness  to  you  of  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Maple  ? 

No. 

7446.  You  have  no  system  by  which  payments  due  to  the  employes  can  be 
attached  for  debts  to  you  as  a  private  individual  ? 

They  never  owe  me  anything. 

7447.  They  sometimes  owe  you  rent  apparently  r 

Only  this  one  transaction  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  that  has  never  been 
collected  by  me,  but  by  the  collector. 

7448.  That  is  to  say  by  your  agent? 
Yes. 

7449.  You  say  unless  the  cheque  had  been  cashed  on  the  premises  and  your 
collector  had  taken  the  actual  cash  from  your  tenant,  it  could  not  have  been 
deducted  out  of  the  amount  due  to  him  r 

No. 

7750.  x\nd  that  would  be  your  explanation  of  the  transaction,  if  it  took 
place  ? 

Yes  ;  I  never  received  a  farthing  of  rent  all  the  time  he  was  a  tenant ;  the 
agent  would  have  all  to  do  with  that. 

7451.  What  is  done  by  the  agent  is  done  by  the  principal.  You  were  cog- 
nisant of  what  he  did,  were  you  not? 

I  knew  he  had  to  collect  this  rent ;  that  is  all  I  knew. 

7452.  You  did  not  bother  yourself  as  to  how  he  collected  it  ? 
Not  a  bit. 

7453.  You  said  that  Messrs.  Maple  never  lent  Miller  any  n)oney  ? 
No. 

74.54.  Did  you  yourself  ? 
N  ot  a  farthing  r 

74.55.  Then  all  this  story  of  the  loan  of  100  I.,  and  2  /.  10  5.  being  chur;;ed  for 
it  is  a  lie  ? 

No  doubt  of  it.  But  he  borrowed  100  /.  of  his  father,  I  am  told  ,  but  a  witness 
will  come  and  tell  you. 

745(3.  But  you  or  Messrs.  Maple  never  lent  him  a  farthing? 
No,  nor  any  other  person   1  do  business    with.     I  have  never  lent  a 
farthing. 

7457.  Mr.  Elcock  in  his  evidence  at  [)age  887,  in  answer  to  Question  3924, 
gives  this  evidence;  he  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Maple,  senior  (I  asked  Mr.  Blundell 
Maple  the  same  question,  and  he  said  that  you  could  speak  to  it.  better  than  he 
could),  and  he  says,  "  Mr.  Maple,  senior,  has  sent  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  price  to  make  a  sideboard  ;  he  has  shown  me  one  that  has  been  mady  by 
someone  else,  and  he  has  caught  hold  of  me  by  the  arm  and  has  said,  '  Wijat 
can  you  make  two  sideboards  like  that  for  ?  "  Now  is  it  the  practice  within  your 
knowledge  in  the  firm  to  take  one  man's  pattern,  and  to  get  it  made  by  another 
man  ? 

No,  but  to  give  it  to  the  man  who  makes  the  job  in  the  first  place. 

7458.  Do  you  always  give  him  the  offer  first  ? 
Yes. 

7459.  At  the  same  pice  as  for  the  pattern  ? 

At  the  same  price  as  we  bought  it  at.  He  is  alluding  there  to  a  job  sold  the 
second  time  1  expect. 

(50.)  4  Z  7460.  He 
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7460.  He  s»ys  :  "  I  have  felt  ashameil  of  myself  in  being  made  the  tool  of 
such  people,  to  rob  men  of  their  desi;jns,  which  had  cost  them  much  time  and 
money."    All  that  is  absolutely  untrue,  is  it  ? 

1  hat  is  all  nonsense. 

7461.  Earl  of  Derhy.~\  As  to  this  practice  of  discount,  do  I  understand  that 
it  is  calculated  uj3on  a  delay  of  thref?  months  in  the  payment  being  made  ? 

No,  we  pay  every  week  to  all  that  class  of  tradespeople ;  but  the  larger 
accounts,  such  as  Crossleys  for  carpets,  and  the  bedstead  tnauufactureis,  v.e  pay 
on  the  intli  of  every  month  ;  500  or  600  cheques  will  be  drawn  the  9th,  and 
they  will  r<  ach  their  destination  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  less  2|  per  cent.; 
some  5  per  cent. 

7462.  I  understand  that  the  nominal  amount  is  so  much,  and  the  amount 
actually  paid  is  2^  per  cent,  less  ? 

Yes. 

7463   On  what  ground  is  that  deduction  of  2.^  per  cent,  made  ? 

It  is  a  mutual  contract  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  Suppose,  for  iustance, 
I  go  and  buy  5,000  bedsteads  of  a  man  ;  I  have  done  it  lately  ;  he  gave  me  a 
price  for  a  hundred  brass  bedsteads  ;  he  said,  "  so  much  ;  "  I  said,  "  Suiipose  I 
make  it  a  thousand  ?  "  He  said,  "  Then  I  will  give  you  .so  much  ;  I  said,  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  ;  1  will  make  it  5,000  :  "  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you 
so  much  aii,ain  ;  it  will  keep  my  men  all  going  ;  "  and  I  gave  him  an  order 
for  5,000  brass  bedsteads.  That  is  a  fair  contract  between  me  and  the  manu- 
facturer. 

7464.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fairness  of  it,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  the 
advantage  of  fixing  the  nominal  price,  say  100  L,  and  then  making  the  real 
price,  as  is  undei  stood  by  both  parties,  2^  per  cent,  less  ? 

There  always  has  been  this  2|  per  cent,  discount. 

7465.  ^dixX  o\' Onslow. 1  Nothing  except  the  principle  that  whatever  is  best; 
that  is  the  only  justification  you  have  for  it  ? 

That  is  all ;  the  principle  has  been  in  existence  for  years  and  years. 

7466.  Earl  of  Derby. ^  There  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  your  firm,  or  any 
firm,  in  giving  up  the  practice  and  making  the  nominal  sum  and  the  real  sura 
equal  ? 

No  disadvantage  and  no  advantage,  because  it  would  be  all  reckoned  in  the 
transaction. 

7467.  Lord  Clinton^  We  understood  Mr.  Maple,  that  you  gave  a  certain 
price  for  a  sample,  but  that  if  a  quantity  of  the  same  article  is  made  after  that 
sample,  you  would  not  give  the  same  price  for  the  quantity  ^ 

If  you  are  given  the  price  of  one  wardrobe  and  you  order  40,  you  ought  to 
be  ahle  to  get  the  40  made  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  one  ;  and  a  good  man 
would  do  that. 

7468.  But  supposing  that  the  tradesman  wlio  did  the  sample  would  not  do 
the  quantity,  you  w^ould  go  to  another  tradesman  who  would  do  them  after  the 
first  man  had  refused  ) 

We  should  reason  with  that  man  and  ask  him  if  he  would  do  them  ;  and  if 
he  refused  we  should  elect  whether  to  let  him  go  on  with  the  lot. 

7469.  The  other  tradesman  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  sample  sent  in 
by  the  first  ? 

Not  necessarily. 

7470.  That  has  been  rather  the  complaint,  that  the  second  man  has  had  the 
advantage  ? 

The  man  named  Richards  said  his  [)rice  was  22  15*.  for  a  wardrobe,  and 
that  we  offered  him  18  That  is  totally  wrong,  because  liere  is  the  entry. 
The  price  of  the  wardrobe,  he  says,  was  22  /.  15  s.  

7471.  Did  you  pay  him  that  for  the  sample  ? 

Yes. 
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Yes,  Tlie  price  we  paid  was  19/.,  and  2/.  lOs.  for  the  glass;  that  is  21/.  lO*. 
as  asrainst  22  /.  15  s.  that  he  wished. 

7472.  But  you  gave  it  to  the  same  man  ;  is  that  what,  you  mean  ? 
We  gave  it  to  the  man  who  made  it,  for  21  /.  10 

7473.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  original  design  ? 
They  hoth  gave  a  price  for  the  same  thing. 

7474.  1  was  asking  about  a  case  where  a  man  sent  in  an  original  design  r 
Tiiei  e  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in  the  trade  as  an  original  design.    This  man 

Richards  never  had  an  original  design;  he  copied  from  everyone  else  The 
furniture  he  alludes  to  in  his  evidence  as  being  his  own  design,  was  first  brought 
out  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  .Martin.  It  was  ash  inlaid  furniture,  and  had  a 
certain  run  for  a  short  time. 

7475.  But  you  think  it  could  not  happen  in  your  trade  that  a  man  .should 
make  an  original  design  and  get  a  price  for  that  sample,  but  that  other  people 
siiould  get  the  advantage  of  the  design,  and  get  a  quantity  to  make  of  that 
design  ? 

We  should  not  do  that.  If  a  maker  makes  a  certain  class  of  furniture,  you 
cannot  easily  get  another  one  to  make  the  same  class  of  furniture ;  men  set 
themselves  out  to  make  a  particular  class  of  furniture 

7476.  With  regard  to  iMr.  Imlay's  system,  1  think  you  say  there  has  been  no 
complaint  from  the  men  about  any  unfairness  of  that  system  ? 

No  ;  if  there  were  I  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 

7477.  Do  you  happcii  to  know  about  the  length  of  time  that  men  have 
served  in  that  particular  stuffing  department  ? 

For  years. 

7478.  In  that  particular  department,  anil  it  is  the  same  thing  in  other  depart- 
ments : 

Yes,  it  i^  the  >ame  thing  all  over  our  firm  ;  men  stay  with  us  for  years  and 
years,  and  their  chiklren  come  and  work  for  us;  they  marry  and  their  children 
come  and  work  lor  us. 

7479.  And  the  boys  are  apprenticed  ? 
The  boys  are  apprenticed. 

7480.  And  then  they  get  on  in  the  same  department  ? 

Yes.  Some  have  come  as  boy-  in  appreniiceship,  and  then  we  have 
taken  them  into  the  warehouse  and  made  salesmen  of  them,  and  they  are  doing 
well.  Some  do  not  turn  out  so  wei,  ;  you  cannot  ahvay;-  tell  how  they  will  turn 
out. 

7481.  Earl  of  Limerick^.  Does  the  same  systems  of  combined  weekly  wages 
and  piece-work  prevail  in  the  cabinet  department  as  well  as  in  the  upholstery 
department  ? 

No. 

7482.  What  is  the  system  in  the  cabinet  department  ? 
Paying  so  much  an  hour. 

7483.  But  is  there  no  deduction  in  cases  of  work  "  dropped,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  in  the  cabinet  department  ? 

if  a  man  did  not  do  his  work  properly  he  would  have  to  put  it  right  in  his 
own  time  ;  but  that  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

7484.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  system  in  the  upholstery 
shop  ? 

It  is  about  the  same  thing. 

7485.  As  regards  what  you  hive  said  about  discount,  you  say  that  the 
discount  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  order  ? 

Yes, 

(50.)  4  z  2  7486.  For 
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7486.  For  instance  for  1,000  bedsteads  the  discount  would  be  greater  than 
M  ould  be  the  ease  if  it  were  only  100  ? 

Yes;  the  maker  of  bedsteads  whould  make  a  1,000  much  cheaper  tlian  he 
would  50. 

7487.  And  that  is  understood  : 
That  is  understood. 

748(S.  May  the  reason  of  not  naming  a  net  price  for  the  1,000,  but  doing  it 
by  way  of  discount,  be  that  it  is  in  order  that  the  price  of  a  single  bedstead 
may  be  quoted  at  a  certain  sum  ? 

Wlien  he  fir.-t  sends  you  in  that  particular  bedstead  he  sends  it  in  with  the 
idea,  probably,  that  he  is  only  going  to  get  an  order  for  half-a-dozen. 

7489.  I  mean  this  :  You  have  got  a  single  bedstead,  and  I  will  suppose  you 
got  it  at  a  certain  price;  if  you  got  1,000  bedsteads  and  took  a  net  price, 
instead  of  a  price  subject  to  a  discount,  the  price  of  each  individual  bedstead 
wouhl  he  much  less  ? 

So  much  less,  certainly. 

7490.  But  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  whether  those  bedsteads 
are  got  in  small  quantities  or  in  large  quantities,  so  long  as  they  are  all  alike 
you  like  to  quote  them  at  one  price  ? 

You  become  associated  with  a  thing.  "What  is  the  price  ?"  he  will  say, 
"  Five  pounds,  with  5  per  cent,  off."  I  will  say,  "  Supposing  I  had  a  hundred  of 
them,  wiiat  will  you  then  take  otf  ?"  "  I  would  take  you  off  ten."  The  greater 
the  quantity  you  can  buy,  tlie  greater  the  discount  you  can  get. 

7491.  I  thought  it  might  be  that  certain  bedsteads  were  quoted  say  as  "  £.3 
bedsteads,"'  or  "  £.  4  bedsteads  ;"  that  that  was  the  designation  I)y  which  the 
individual  bedstead  was  known,  and  therefore,  in  getting  large  quantities,  the 
oriiiinal  price  was  nominally  kept,  but  t':at  discount  was  allowed? 

You  take  the  discount  from  the  original  price. 

7492.  Still,  you  do  not  think  that  it  practically  signifies  what  discount  is 
taken  off,  or  whether  the  net  price  is  quoted  ? 

Not  a  bit.  'I  hat  alludes  to  the  bedstead  trade.  Now  take  the  wood  triide: 
You  would  always  get  the  2^  per  cent,  for  a  thousand  loiis  of  wood  for  prompt 
payment ;  you  buy  so  much  cheaper.  I  have  bought  thousands  of  Iol^s  that 
way  by  the  cube  foot. 

74.93.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlcigh.']  You  deal,  I  believe,  with  a  large  number 
of  different  firms  ? 
We  do. 

7494.  Couiii  you  give  me  any  idea  of  about  what  would  be  the  number  of  the 
men  of  the  smaller  class  firms  that  you  employ;  some  of  ihcm,  of  course,  I 
understand,  are  big  establishments  ;  but  some  of  them,  I  suppose,  are  com- 
paratively small.  Would  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  was  the  size  of  the 
smaller  ones  r 

We  have  not  got  very  many  small  makers  ;  not  working  for  us. 

7495.  What  would  you  call  a  small  maker  ;  a  man  with  six  men  under  him  ? 
A  man  who  worked  himself,  and  v*^ith  four  or  five  men  ;  and  he  works  for  us 

year  after  year. 

7496.  Then,  until  you  come  to  the  big  firms,  I  suppose  that  there  are  not 
a  large  number  of  intermediate  firms  ;  men  who  have  15  under  them  r 

"Yes,  40.    I  have  got  a  lot  of  men  who  work  for  me  who  have  got  40  men  ; 
a  good  many. 

7497.  I  suppose,  if  you  buy  a  piece  of  furniture,  if  you  stick  it  up  any- 
where there  is  not  considered  to  be  any  very  amount  of  copyright  in  the 
pattern  ? 

N  o,  there  is  no  copyright. 

7498.  Practically, 
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7498.  Practically,  if  I  bought  a  piece  of  furniture  it  would  be  nothing- 
unusual  to  get  it  re-copied  by  anybody  I  sent  it  to  ? 

We  have  seven  designers  and  three  draughtsmen,  and  their  aggregate  salaries 
come  to  about  1,400^.  a  year;  and  we  often  get  new  designs,  and  if  we  put 
them  in  the  window  they  are  copied  within  24  hours.  It  is  no  uncommon 
tiling  to  come  to  our  window  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  when  our  men  are 
having  their  meals,  and  there  will  be  people  with  pen  and  pencil  copying 
our  designs ;  ami  it  is  done  all  over  London,  and  the  trade  all  know  it. 

74q().  Lord  Monksivell.j  You  say  that  the  invoice  is  generally  passed  oa 
Tuesday,  and  the  goods  are  not  sent  in  till  Friday  sometimes  ;  may  it  not 
sometimes  happen  that  when  the  goods  are  sent  in  they  are  not  up  to  the 
mark  ? 

Yes. 

7500.  And  an  overcharge  has  to  be  deducted  at  the  last  moment  after  the 
statement  has  been  sent  in  ? 

No,  tlie  overcharge  is  taken  off  the  invoice. 

7501.  T  understood  you  to  say  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  you 
sometimes  go  round  and  pass  things  before  they  are  finished? 

You  could  not  pass  things  before  they  were  finished ;  you  go  to  see  them, 
and  agree  to  take  them  when  they  are  finished  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? 

7502.  At  such  a  price? 

At  such  a  price,  but  subject  to  their  iieing  finished  properly  ,  or  else  they 
might  leave  tlie  brass  workout,  or  the  glass  our  of  the  doors.  They  are  a  class 
of  men  who  want  looking  after. 

7503.  Y(ju  say  that  a  man  sentis  in  his  statement  by  post  on  the  Thursday, 
beiore  he  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  receive  r 

No  ;  he  would  not  send  his  statement  by  post  in  that  case  because  he  would 
not  have  iiis  goods  finished. 

7504.  Wliat  would  he  do  - 

Bring  it  with  him  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday. 

7505.  That  stateraent  will  contain  his  view  of  what  he  ought  to  receive,  and 
not  your  view  ? 

The  statement  will  contain  the  amount  of  the  invoice. 

750t).  But  h(;w  would  lie  get  his  invoice  ? 

When  he  brings  the  goods  in  he  l)rings  the  invoice  with  iiim. 

7507.  And  then  at  the  time  you  make  out  a  statement  ? 

.No,  he  makes  his  statement  out;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7508.  But  when  does  he  bring  the  invoice  to  yon  ? 
When  he  brings  his  goods. 

7509.  On  Friday  evening? 

If  he  brings  tl.e  goods  on  the  'J'uesday  lie  would  biing  the  invoice. 

7510.  Suppose  he  takes  the  goods  in  on  Friday,  then  after  he  has  got  the 
invoice  signed  by  you,  '.vliat  happei  s  ;  do  you  give  liim  a  statement  ? 

No;  the  invoice  then  goes  up  to  the  counting-house. 

751  1 .  And  there  is  no  statement  ? 

And  then  the  statement  ho  takes  to  the  counting-house,  and  then  tliere  is 
another  clerk  who  goes  through  all  that  and  takes  the  discount  off.  I  have 
iiothinu  to  do  with  it,  only  to  attach  my  signature  to  the  final  amount.  The 
clerk  draws  down  the  final  amount ;  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

7512.  Even  when  it  so  happens  that  on  Tuesday  you  give  a  man  to  under- 
stand that  you  will  take  his  goods  when  they  are  finished,  and  he  brings  them 
on  Friday  evening,  even  in  that  case  you  say  he  always  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  before  he  goes  to  the  cashier,  exactly  what  he  has  to  receive? 

(50.)  423  Yes, 
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Yes,  certainly,  because  he  has  sold  me  the  goods  and  made  the  contract  with 
me ;  he  must  know. 

7513.  You  may  take  something  off? 

Only  whiL'  he  is  there  ;  if  he  did  not  choose  to  submit  he  would  take  the 
goods  awciy. 

75:4.  Y.m  have  told  us  that  you  take  a  discount  off  the  manufacturers  when 
thty  make  goods  for  you  ;  do  you  take  a  corresponding  discount  off  lar^e  orders 
for  customers  ;  supposing  a  cusiomer  orders  a  1,000  bedsteads,  would  you  take 
a  larger  discount  off? 

If  you  bought  a  thousand  bedsteads  from  me,  I  should  be  very  wilhng  to 
make  a  special  price  ;  I  do  for  hotels. 

7555.  And  I  hat  would  approximately  be  the  same  as  the  difference  of  the 
discount  which  you  take  off  from  your  manufacturer's  orders  ? 

The  two  are  different.  The  discount  taken  off  the  manufacturer's  goods  is 
alwa\s  an  arranged  discount  before  he  sells  his  goods  ;  he  knows  what  he  is 
about ;  if  there  is  any  overcharoe,  it  is  because  the  good-,  are  not  up  to  quality. 

7516.  My  only  point  was  whether  you  dealt  with  vour  customers  as  you 
deal  with  your  manufacturers  ? 

We  deal  with  our  manufacturers  fairlv. 

7,517.  Chairman.']  Mr.  Imlay  told  us  the  other  day  that,  there  had  lately 
been  a  rise  of  w  ages  in  his  department ;  can  you  lell  the  Committee  when  that 
occurred  ? 

I  suppose  that  would  be  about  five  years  ago ;  there  was  a  new  class  of 
upholstery  brought  out. 

7518.  His  answer  is  on  page  700,  at  No.  7080.  The  question  is:  "  Under 
that  system,  is  there  a  separate  r;ite  of  wages  fixed  for  every  individual,  or  do 
you  pay  so  much  to  a  man,  according  to  the  class  of  work  he  is  in  ?"  and  the 
answer  is  :  "According  to  the  class  of  work  and  the  ability.  For  instance,  I 
may  tell  you  that  when  I  had  a  rather  difficult  class  of  work,  I  went  down  and 
told  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  that  this  work  was  rather  difficult  work  to  do,  and  1 
did  not  believe  that  the  men  could  make  such  money  as  they  had  been  earning. 
He  said,  '  What  do  you  want  ? '  I  said,  '  You  ought  to  give  them  10  per  cent., 
I  think,  and  he  said,  '  All  right ;  '  and  that  has  never  been  taken  off 

That  is  quite  right. 

7519.  That  occurred  some  five  years  ago,  vou  say  ? 
Yes. 

7520.  And  there  has  been  no  rise  since  then  ? 

No  permanent  rise  in  that  way.  Each  job  is  decided  on  its  own  merits,  for 
whiit  it  is  worth.  But  I  may  tell  you  that  that  class  of  furniture  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  ;  there  is  not  so  much  ot  it  being  used. 

7521.  Mr.  Imlay  also  told  us  that  if  a  man  was  unable,  say,  in  one  week 
to  turn  out  the  requisite  amount  of  work,  he  would  try  and  make  it  up  to  him 
by  giving  him  a  lighter  job  of  another  kind  ? 

Yes,  a  job  that  would   pay   better;   some  jobs  are  done  quicker  than 
others. 

7522.  That  may  be  a  very  proper  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  in  your  opinion 
likely  to  cause  misunderstanding  among  the  men  ;  they  might  think  that  one 
man  was  favoured  and  another  not  r 

I  do  not  think  so.  Take  a  very  large  centre  ottoman  ;  that  takes  a  lot  of 
doing;  it  is  a  very  awkward  piece  of  furniture  to  make  up,  and  the  man 
necessarily  takes  a  longer  time  over  it ;  and  the  next  job  you  give  liim  you 
give  him  one  that  is  easier.  It  is  mutually  arranged  ;  the  men  know  all  about 
it  in  the  shop. 

7523.  And  you  practically  settle  the  price  of  the  articles  that  are  brought  in 

by 
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by  the  makers ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  to  flecide  whether  the  article  is  accord- 
ing to  the  sample,  and  is  worth  the  amount? 
I  do. 

7524.  You  arrange  that  with  the  maker? 
With  the  maker  at  the  time. 

752  ,.  But  if  l.e  does  not  agree,  his  only  alternative  would  be  to  take  the  goods 
back  r 
Yes. 

7526.  And  thim,  unless  he  had  a  written  contract,  he  would  have  no  remedy 
at  law  ? 

He  would  more  often  have  a  written  order  ttran  not. 

7527.  IF  lie  had  no  written  order,  he  would  have  no  remedy  at  law? 
No,  he  would  nof. 

7528.  Hut  you  have  told  us  that  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  it  does  not 
occur  that  there     nut  a  written  order  ? 

Yes. 

7529  Would  yo!i  see  any  objection  to  having  the  names  of  these  makers 
placed  upon  their  goods  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  at  all. 

7530.  Why  not  ? 

Well,  we  should  have  all  sorts  of  names  all  over  our  show  rooms  if  every 
maker  put  his  name  on  ;  besides,  the  man  who  brings  the  goods  in  does  not 
make  the  goods  himself. 

753]    They  are  made  in  his  shop  ? 
'I  hey  are  made  in  his  shop. 

7.532.  He  is  the  maker;  what  you  call  the  manufacturer? 
He  is  tlie  maker;  but  has  other  men  to  work  for  him. 

7533.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Take  a  maker  rliiit  makes  a  sideboard  ;  he  would  not  make  the  whole  of  the 
sideboard  ;  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  job,  very  likely. 

7534.  He  aiid  the  men  that  he  pays  make  it  ? 
Yes. 

753,5.  Do  you  think,  taking  the  case  of  the  sideboard,  that  there  would  be 
any  objection  for  the  siileboard  to  ai)pear  as  "  made  by  so  and  so  for  Messrs. 
Maple  and  C  -mpany  "  ? 

1  do  not  think  it  would  answer. 

73,56.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  yon  did  not  know  why  discount 
was  always  allowed,  excepting  that  it  was  the  regular  practice  in  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

7.537.  Does  it  vary  according  to  the  time  for  jjayment,  if  payment  is  within 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  two  months  ? 

We  always  pay  prom])i,  but  some  people  do  not  pay  ))rompt ;  then  of  course 
they  will  not  gi't  the  discount. 

7538.  The  discount  would  vary  according  to  the  time  r 

There  would  be  none  at  all  if  you  did  not  pay  prompt ;  that  means  within  a 
month. 

7.53y.  In  your  case  there  is  a  discount? 
There  is  a  discount,  because  we  pay  prompt. 

7540.  After  a  month,  there  would  be  no  discount  ? 

No ;  if  you  gave  a  bill,  you  would  not  expect  to  get  discount. 

7.541.   i  hat  woulil  be  the  custom  of  the  trade  ? 
That  is  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

(50.)  424  7542.  How 
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7542.  How  long  do  you  keep  your  invoices  ? 

Two  or  three  years,  I  think.  We  keep  buught  ledgers  always,  not 
invoices. 

7543.  Could  you  hand  in  Miller's  invoices,  if  required  ? 
I  will  ascertain  what  we  have  got. 

7544.  The  invoices  and  the  cheques.    The  cheques  would  be  kept  ? 
You  can  have  the  cheques,  1  know. 

7545.  M r.  Maple  gave  us  some  evidence  as  to  an  action  which  he  brought 
.   against  Mr.  Parnell ;  have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  occurrences  in 

that  ? 

No  ;  I  knew  there  was  one  pending,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it  further 
than  that. 

7546.  Who  was  Mr.  Maple's  solicitor  at  that  time  ? 

Lumley  and  Lumley,  I  believe.    I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  on 
Friday  about  GifFord  and  Lee,  and  this  Phcmister.    It  appears  that  lie  gives 
hirii  out  sideboards  to  be  made  at  piecework,  and  that  he  earns  about  3 
a  week  at  it;  and,  if  you  like,  you  could  have  Gifford  and  Phemister  before 
you. 

7547.  You  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  set  Phemister  up  because  he  had 
not  room  in  his  own  place,  and  that  he  gave  him  out  some  work  to  do  on  account 
of  that  ? 

It  appear  he  earns  about  3  I.  a  week  by  piecework ;  I  said  9  d.  an  hour,  but 
1  should  have  said  3  /•  a  week.  He  has  all  the  wood  and  brass-work  of  Gittbrd, 
and  then  takes  the  goods  back,  and  Gilford  finishes  them  and  polishes  them. 
Then,  about  the  meeting  of  employes,  1  wish  also  to  state  that  I  was  not  near 
that  meeting. 

7548.  I  think  you  were  mentioned  in  the  newspaper? 

The  newspapers  said  I  was  there,  but  I  was  not  near  the  place;  I  was  at 
at  home. 

7549.  Lord  Monkswell.l  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  who  were 
there  ? 

I  know  that  all  our  men  were  there,  not  the  assistants,  only  the  artisan 
class. 

7550.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  they  all  went  to  the  meeting  ? 
1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7551.  Your  belief  is  that  all  the  men  above  a  certain  grade  went  to  the 
meeting  ? 

I  believe  all  the  working  men  of  the  concern  were  there,  leaving  the  salesman 
out. 

7552.  Why  were  they  not  there  ? 

I  think  all  that  did  go  could  not  get  into  the  room  ;  it  was  a  very  small 
room. 

7553.  You  have  not  kept  a  list  of  those  who  went  there  ? 

The  different  foremen  no  doubt  could  give  you  a  list  of  those  who  went 
there. 

7554.  You  said  that  a  foreman  was  empowered  to  give  a  man  an  easy  or  a 
hard  job  ;  do  you  interfere  with  that  at  all  yourself  ? 

If  a  dispute  were  to  arise,  he  would  come  to  mew 

7555-  Would  you  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say,  or  would  you  say  that  it  was 
in  the  discretion  of  the  foreman  ? 
I  should  listen. 

7556.  And  if  you  thought  that  the  foreman  had  exercised  a  wrongful  discre- 
tion, what  should  you  do  ? 

I  should  take  the  side  of  the  man. 

7557.  Chairman] 
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7557.  Chairma?) .1  Are  there  any  makers  who  work  exclusively  for  your  firm 
with  the  exception  of  the  factory  in  Ishngton  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  there  are. 

7558.  That  is  the  only  one? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


THOMAS  FISHER,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows : 

7559.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  were  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Miller,  a  witness 
before  tliis  Committee,  were  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

7560.  In  what  capacity  ? 

As  manager,  clerk,  and  salesman  generally. 

7561.  And  what  were  your  duties  r 
Principally  v;^ith  Messrs.  Maple's  business. 

7562.  What  were  your  dudes  on  account  of  Mr.  Miller  ? 

1  kept  his  books,  sold  his  goods,  collected  his  accounts,  and  anything  else  that 
he  wanted  me  to  do. 

7;)('t3.  And  was  Mr.  Miller  alone,  or  was  he  in  partnership  ? 
Tlie  first  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  in  business  he  was  in  partnership  with 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Wicks. 

7564.  When  were  you  first  employed  by  him? 
From  the  time  he  started  till  the  time  he  left  ofi^. 

75(^.5.  Was  it  in  1880  ? 

1880  to  1885  ;  I  Mas  with  him  the  whole  of  the  time. 

7566.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Wicks  joined  partnership  v^ith  Mr.  Miller  r 
In  1880. 

7567.  At  the  beginning  of  his  business  ? 
Yes. 

7565.  And  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  did  you  conduct  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  for  Messrs.  Miller  anji  Wicks  with  Messrs.  Maple? 

Ves. 

7,569.  Did  Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  Wicks  do  any  business  with  Messrs.  Maple  on 
their  own  account  ? 
jNot  a  bit. 

7570.  It  was  done  through  you  ? 
Always  done  through  me. 

7571.  Therefore,  wiih  regard  to  all  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Miller  has  given 
as  to  his  transactions  with  Messrs.  Maple  those  transactions  were  done  through 
vou  r 

Yes. 

7572.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  be  able  to  explain  to  the  Committee  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Miller's  cheques.  Did  you  at  any  time  receive  a  cheque  for  a 
less  sum  of  money  tiian  you  expected  to  receive  ? 

Never. 

7573.  The  cheque  was  always  paid  in  full? 
Always  in  full. 

7574.  Was  no  discount  taken  off? 
Psoi  a  bit. 

(50.)  5  A  7575.  Not 
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7575'        the  frade  discount,  the  2^  per  cent.  ? 
Yes,  of  course,  the  trade  discount. 

7576.  What  did  that  trade  discount  amount  to  ? 
Sometimes  5  per  cent.,  sometimes  2^,  sometimes  it  was  net. 

7577.  It  never  exceeded  5  jjer  cent  ? 
Except  for  a  special  job. 

7578.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  special  job  ? 

When  we  have  had  an  accumulation  of  stock,  and  Mr.  Regnart  has  cleared 
them  out  for  us,  we  have  taken  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  off;  that  is,  10  per 
cent,  beyond  the  5  per  cent. 

7579  How  would  tliat  be  marked  in  the  account? 
Nothing  beyond  the  15. 

7580.  Discount  15  percent.? 
Yes. 

7581.  No  statement  as  to  the  reason ? 
No.    That  would  be  considered  a  job  lot. 

7582.  That  would  be  for  stock  ;  not  goods  ordered  ? 
Not  to  order. 

7583.  How  would  you  take  in  the  invoice  ;  would  you  take  in  the  invoice  to 
the  full  amoimt  ? 

Yes. 

7584.  Then  you  would  not  agree  beforehand  wliat  was  to  be  paid  ? 

Y(  s,  what  should  be  taken  off  ;  but  I  should  take  it  in  in  full,  the  full 
amount. 

7585.  And  then  from  the  agreed  amoimt  15  per  cent,  would  come  of!'? 

Yes,  15  per  cent,  would  come  off;  so  that  I  should  know  what  I  was  going 
to  receive. 

7586.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  you  took  in  a  lot  of  stock  which  you  valued  at 
100  /.,  and  which  Messrs.  Maple  valued  at  only  90  /.,  they  would  pay  you  90  /. 
less  15  per  cent.  ? 

Ye> ;  but  in  a  case  like  this  Mr.  Regnart  would  come  over  and  see  the  goods, 
and  then  we  shoidd  make  an  agreement,  or  what  we  call  a  deal,  and  he  would 
say,  "  I  will  give  you  the  price  that  you  ask,  with  15  per  cent,  off."  There  is 
no  question  whatever  about  anyihing  else. 

7587.  Then,  in  fact  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  way  in  which  a  deal  is  made  is 
not  by  saying,  "  I  will  give  you  85  I.  instead  of  100/.,"  but  "  1  will  give  you 
100/.  with  15  per  cent,  off"? 

Yes. 

7588.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  trade,  I  understand  ? 

Yes,  quite.  We  would  rather  take  off  15  per  cent,  if  we  had  got  200/.  or 
300  /.  worth  of  stuff  in  the  place  than  keep  it. 

7589.  But  when  you  make  a  l)argain  yon  do  not  make  a  bargain  for  a  fixed 
sum  of  money,  but  for  po  much  per  cent,  less  than  you  asked  ? 

Our  stock  was  regular  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  all  had  their  price  to^them,  and 
it  came  to  so  much,  with  5  per  cent.  off. 

7590.  In  fact  there  is  a  well-known  price  in  the  trade  for  the  articles  ? 
A  well-known  price  for  every  suite  that  we  had. 

7591.  And  because  they  were  not  for  order,  but  a  lot  of  stock  that  you 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  ? 

We  had  taken  off  an  extra  amount.    We  have  done  it  with  other  houses. 

7592.  When  Mr.  Miller  said  that  discounts  of  15  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent. 

had 
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had  been  taken  off  by  Messrs.  Maple  it  was  true,  because  they  had  been  deducted 
for  stock,  but  not  for  order  ? 
Yes. 

7593.  Is  it  true  that  any  further  discount  beyond  the  2^  and  5  per  cent, 
has  been  taken  off  any  goods  ordered  by  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Never. 

7594.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  loan  of  100  /.  that  Mr.  Miller 
said  Messrs.  Maple  advanced  to  him  ? 

I  did  not. 

7595.  If  such  a  thing-  had  taken  place,  would  it  have  gone  through  your 
hands  ?  ' 

I  must  have  known  it;  I  should  have  got  the  money. 

7596.  Might  it  not  have  occurred  as  a  private  transaction  between  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Maple? 

He  would  not  have  gone  to  get  it ;  he  would  have  sent  me;  in  fact,  he  has 
been  months  and.  never  gone  in  to  Messrs.  Maple's  place  at  all. 

7597.  Do  you  corroborate  what  Mr.  Regnart  said,  that  the  whole  story  of 
Miller's  paying  102  1.  10  s.  for  100  L  is  a  lie  '! 

I  do. 

7598.  How  were  you  paid  when  you  went  for  your  money  by  Messrs. 
Maple  ? 

In  cheques  always. 

7599.  And  on  what  days  of  the  week  did  you  get  your  money  ? 
Sometimes  we  got  it  on  Friday  night,  and  sometimes  on  Saturday. 

7600.  At  what  hour  on  Saturday  ;  what  was  the  latest  hour  on  Saturday  ? 
Messrs  Maple  close  at  two.    1  could  not  get  it  after  that,  and  the  City  Bank 

was  open  to  three,  so  that  I  had  plenty  of  time. 

7601.  Did  you  always  take  the  cheque  to  the  City  Bank  to  be  cashed  ? 
When  we  had  the  account  open  ;  it  was  closed  afterwards. 

7602.  While  Messrs  Wicks  and  Miller  had  an  account  there 

1  could  always  take  Messrs.  Maple's  cheque  into  the  City  Bank,  and  my  own 
in  for  tiie  wages,  and  get  them  done  at  the  same  time. 

7603.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  cheque  cashed  ? 
Never. 

7604.  Messrs.  Maple's  cheque  \vas  always  treated  as  cash  ? 
Always  treated  as  cash  or  bank  notes. 

7605.  Were  the  cheques  usually  crossed  or  open  ? 
They  were  always  crossed. 

7606.  Did  you  ever  ask  to  have  them  made  payable  at  the  counter  ? 
Sometimes,'  after  an  account  was  closed  at  the  City  Bank,  and  the  cheque 

has  been  too  large  to  cash  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  Mr.  Bkmdell 
Maple  to  write  at  the  back  of  the  cheque  "  Please  pay  at  counter,"  and  I  have 
gone  to  the  Union  Bank  and  got  the  money. 

7607.  Was  there  ever  any  difficulty  in  getting  that  done  ? 
Not  the  slightest. 

7608.  Was  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  the  only  member  of  the  firm  that  could  do 
that,  or  that  did  do  that  ? 

JNo,  Mr.  Maple,  senior,  would  do  it. 

7609.  Had  you  an  account  at  the  Union  Bank  ? 
No. 

7610.  That  was  Messrs.  Maple's  bank  ? 

Yes,  it  was  Messrs.  Maple's  bank.    Our  account  was  with  the  City  Bank. 
(.50.)  5  A  2  7611.  What 
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7611.  Whr.t  is  }Gur  present  employment  ? 
I  am  a  cal)inet  salesman  and  clerk. 

7612.  Who  are  \  ou  woiking  for  ? 
At  present  I  am  out  of  employment. 

7613.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  employment ': 

I  have  been  <  igliteen  months  in  the  counting-house  of  a  timber  merchant  as 
clerk  only,  not  salesman. 

7614.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  employ  of  the  timber  merchant  ? 
Since  the  19th  of  May,  when  my  employer  found  out  that  I  was  about  to  give 

evidence  011  behalf  of  Messrs.  Maple.  I  met  him  one  night  in  the  shed;  he  saw 
me  come  out  of  Maple's:  he  said,  "I  suppose  a  10/,  note  would  shut  your 
mouth,  '«youldn't  it?"  I  made  him  no  reply  ;  I  never  spoke  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject again,  bnt  the  next  week  I  was  discharged. 

7615.  You  say  that  you  have  been  offered  10 /.  not;  to  give  evidence  before 
this  Committee  ? 

He  said,  "  I  suppose  a  10/.  would  shut  your  mouth,  wouldn't  it,  I  know 
nothing  at  all  more  than  those  words ;  he  never  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject 
again, 

7616.  Was  any  cause  of  complaint  alleged  by  your  employer  prior  to  that 
time  r 

No.    1  left  the  week  after. 

7617.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  Was  it  you  who  generally  went  to  Messrs.  Maple's 
for  the  cheques  ? 

Yes. 

7618.  And  where  did  you  take  them  to  get  the  money  ? 

When  we  had  a  banking  account  at  the  City  Bank  I  could  always  take  thera 
there,  but  after  an  account  was  closed  at  the  City  Bank,  I  had  to  get  them 
cashed  up  at  Messrs.  Maple's  countinu-house,  or,  if  it  were  a  small  cheque,  I 
could  get  it  done  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7619.  Were  you  ke|)t  waiting  about  at  Messrs.  Maple's  until  the  last  moment 
on  the  Saturday  befoie  the  cheques  were  given  to  you? 

No;  I  have  been  kept  waiting  there  some  time  while  Mr.  Regnart  has  been 
engaged  parsing  tiie  jjoods  ;  when  the  goods  were  once  passed  I  had  no  trouble 
whatever  in  geiting  the  money. 

7620.  On  what  days  did  you  generally  get  these  cheques  of  Messrs. 
Maple  ? 

We  commenced  delivering  goods  on  the  Monday  up  to  Friday. 

7621.  Then  on  what  days  did  you  generally  get  cheques  ? 
Friday  night. 

7622.  But  is  it  the  case  in  many  instances  you  did  not  get  cheques  until 
Saturday  ? 

That  has  frequently  been  the  case  ;  bnt  that  has  been  our  own  fault. 

7623.  How  is  that  ? 
Not  getting  the  stuff  in. 

7C24.  Were  there  any  cases  in  which  you  had  taken  the  cheques  to  the  City 
Bank  and  could  not  get  any  money  to  pay  the  workmen,  owing  to  the  account 
being  overdrawn? 

Never. 

7625.  They  have  never  refused  to  give  you  money  on  a  cheque  sufficient  to 
pay  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  the  vveek,  because  the  account  was  over- 
drawn ? 

1  do  not  know  tiiat  the  account  ever  was  overdrawn  ;  but  there  has  not  been 
much  there  sometimes  ;  but  whenever  I  paid  a  cheque  of  .Maple's  in,  for  150  /. 
say,  I  could  draw  100  /.  out  at  the  same  time. 

7626.  You 
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7626.  You  think  the  accounts  were  not  overdrawn  there  ? 
They  would  not  let  Miller  overdraw  his  account. 

7627.  So  that  a  cheque  you  took  th'^re  was  just  as  good  as  cash  ? 
Mr.  Maple's  cheque  was. 

7628.  Because  there  was  no  overdrawn  account  ? 
Yes,  no  overdrawn  account. 

7629.  And  therefore  you  could  get  money  for  it  ? 
Certainly. 

7630.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  With  regard  to  those  bargains,  where  you  had  a  lot 
of  stuff  or  stock,  it  was  sold  at  1 5  per  cent,  off,  you  say  ? 

Yes. 

7631.  It  was  a  mutual  arrangement? 
A  mutual  arrangement. 

7632.  I  think  you  said  you  would  rather  take  any  price  than  keep  the  goods 
in  your  workshop  ? 

Rather  make  a  sacrifice  and  get  rid  of  them,  and  get  the  money.  I  have  ti  ied 
frequently  at  other  houses  in  the  trade  to  dispose  of  this  stock  that  I  had  got  by 
me,  and  I  could  not  do  it,  not  even  for  15  or  171  per  cent.;  they  would  not  havo 
them  at  all. 

7633.  Did  \  ou  ever  work  at  a  loss  then  ? 

I  cannot  say  exactly  at  a  loss  :  but  there  was  not  much  gain  on  it. 

7934.  What  did  you  make  ;  did  you  make  5  per  cent,  on  it? 
Yes. 

7635.  Then  you  could  not  get  rid  of  these  goods  at  Iji  per  cent,  off  in  other 
firms  ? 

No. 

7636.  Was  there  anything  deficient  in  the  quality  of  the  goods? 

No.  There  are  very  few  in  the  trade  that  could  or  would  take  a  quantity  of 
stuff  like  Messrs.  Maple  can. 

7637.  Did  your  business  last  very  long  r 
Five  years. 

7638.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  When  you  took  your  statement  to  the 
counting-house,  did  you  ever  have  any  transactions  with  regard  to  Mr,  Miller's 
rent  do  you  remember  ? 

I  think  that  once  or  twice  Mr.  Miller's  rent  was  deducted  from  Messrs. 
Maple's  cheque.  Mr.  Regnart  had  a  great  objection  to  that;  the  rent  was  a 
private  concern  altogether  of  Mr.  Regnart's,  and  he  had  a  great  objection. 

7639.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Regnart's  objections  were  ; 
let  us  know  what  the  fact  were? 

I  believe  once  or  twice  they  have  been  taken  off  Messrs.  Maple's  cheque. 

7640.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cheque  has  been  drawn  for  a  sum 
less  the  rent  ? 

Less  the  rent.    We  paid  the  rent  every  month. 

7641 .  Not  that  the  cheque  had  been  cashed,  and  then  that  the  collector  of 
rents  has  received  the  money  fur  the  rent  ? 

No,  taken  off  after  the  discount. 

7642.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigli.]  Taken  off  in  some  transaction? 

Yes  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  was  a  gentleman  called  every  month  for  the 
rent. 

7643.  W^as  this  gentleman  present  on  the  occasions  when  it  was  taken  off? 
No,  he  would  not  be  ;  being  a  collector  in  the  firm  of  Maple  and  Company, 

he  used  to  come  every  month  for  the  rent ;  and  if  I  have  not  had  the  money 
ready,  if  I  or  Mr.  Miller  have  been  out,  I  have  taken  it  over  to  Mr.  Regnart 
(50.)  5  A  3  afterwards. 
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afterwards,  and  Mr.  Regnai  t  has  said  :  "  I  shall  not  take  it ;  take  it  upstairs  to 
Mr.  Kdwards,"  and  I  have  taken  it  up  and  got  the  receipt. 

7644.  Lord  Monksccell.']  Might  it  not  he  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
agreement  about  the  discount  between  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Maple,  and 
might  not  Mr.  Miller  send  in  a  statement,  by  accident,  without  the  agreed 
discount  ? 

The  agreement  between  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Regnart  was  that  all  goods  that 
all  goods  that  came  in  were  to  be  5  per  cent.  off. 

7645.  Did  you  say  that  fometinies  as  nmch  as  15  per  cent,  was  taken  off- 
Supposing  there  had  been  haggling-  about  this  15  per  cent.,  might  not  Mr. 
Miller  go  away,  thinking  that  the  last  word  was  that,  say  5  per  cent,  should  be 
taken  off ;  but  might  not  Mr.  Regnart  go  away,  thinking  that  Mr.  Miller  had 
agreed  to  15  per  cent,  off? 

^  Not  a  bit. 

7646.  Then  yon  say  that  you  sometimes  went  to  the  Union  Bank  instead  of 
the  City  Bank  ;  why  did  you  go  the  Union  Bank  ? 

Because  our  account  was  closed  at  the  City  Bank. 

7647.  While  you  had  aij  account  at  the  City  Bank  you  always  went  there } 
Always. 

7648.  You  have  said  that  on  those  occasions  when  you  went  to  the  Union 
Bank,  where  had  not  an  account,  yon  sometimes  had  to  ask  Mr.  Maple,  junior, 
or  Mr.  Maple,  senior,  to  open  the  cheque?  . 

Always, 

7649.  That  you  had  to  go  to  one  of  those  gentlemen,  and  that  one  of  them 
always  wrote  at  the  back  oi'the  cheque,  "  Please  pay  at  counter  "  ? 

Yes. 

46,50.  But  we  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Maple  had  a  stamp  that  was  used  in 
the  office,  "  Payable  at  counter"  ? 

I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  saw  a  stamp  ;  I  have  got  Mr.  Blundell  to  write  at  the 
back  of  my  cheque. 

765!.  If  you  went  to  the  cashier,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  put  a  stamp 
"  payable  at  counter  "  on  it  ? 

No,  Mr.  Maple,  or  Mr.  Blundell  Maple. 

7652.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  The  bank  would  not  have  honoured  the  instructions 
unless  signed  as  well  as  stamped,  would  they  ? 

Certainly  not. 

7653.  Throughout  Mr.  Miller's  evidence  where  he  says  :  "  I  told  him  the 
cheque  being  big  1  should  require  cash  ;  I  gave  him  in  an  estimate  for  it,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  should  want  it  considerably  less,"  and  so  forth  ;  he  never  had 
any  dealing  with  Messrs.  Maple,  and  when  he  says  "  I,"  he  means  "  my 
agent  ?  " 

He  never  had  any  dealings,  or  very  rarely,  with  Mr.  Regnart. 

7654.  You  wish  the  Committee  to  undeistand  that  when  Mr.  Miller  says,  "  I." 
he  means  you  ? 

Yes. 

7655.  Mr.  Miller  complains  that  he  or,  as  it  now  appc  ars,  his  agent,  when 
he  v\anied  to  make  any  complaint,  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  any 
of  the  heads  of  the  firm  ;  did  you  ever  find  tliat  difficulty  r 

Never  in  my  life. 

7656.  When  you  had  a  difference,  what  did  you  do? 
There  was  always  Mr.  Maple,  senior,  or  Mr.  Blundell  there. 

7657.  You  were  always  able  to  see  them,  were  you  ? 

Yes,  always,  from  Monday  morning  till  two  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

7658.  Was 
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7658.  Was  there  any  arrangeiuent  between  Messrs.  Maple  and  Mr.  Miller 
that  when  they  were  not  able  to  supply  liim  with  orders,  they  would  take  stock 
from  him  ? 

No ;  sometimes  Messrs.  Maple  were  quiet  and  slack  and  sometimes  they  were 
busy. 

7659.  Lord  Sandhurst^.  How  long  have  you  known  Messrs.  Maple's  firm  ? 
Twenty  years. 

7G60.  Have  you  ever  spoken  of  them  as  being  a  sweating  firm  ? 
Never. 

7661.  Or  have  you  ever  heard  the  place  spoken  of  as  being  "the  work- 
house "  ? 

Never. 

7662.  Earl  of  Liinerick.~\  Did  3  ou  yourself  know  of  cases  where,  as  you  say, 
money  for  the  rent  was  deducted  before  the  cheque  was  made  out? 

When  Mr.  Regnart's  rent  has  been  paid  in  that  way  (which  is  very  seldom  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  more  than  two  or  three  times)  :  when  it  bus  been  deducted, 
it  has  ahvays  been  taken  out  of  the  amount  of  our  cheque  from  Messrs. 
Maple.  Then  Mr.  Regnart  has  arranged  the  matter  himself  afterwards  ;  I  do 
not  know  how. 

76^3.  You  say  that  if  you  had  an  account  for  100  with  Messrs.  Maple,  you 
would  only  get  what  ? 

£.7  18     4  c?.  was  our  rent ;  the  monthly  rent. 

7G64.  Would  that  amount  be  deducted  from  the  100  I.,  and  only  a  cheque  for 
the  lialance  made  out  to  you? 

If  Mr.  Regnart  had  given  his  sanction  for  that  to  be  done  ;  but  he  would  not 
always  do  it ;  he  did  not  hke  it. 

7665.  Have  you  asked  Mr.  Regnart  to  have  it  done? 
Yt'S,  and  lie  has  done  it. 

7666.  And  yoa  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
Yes,  I  do. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JOHN   WICKS,  is  called  in  ;    and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

7667.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Are  you  partner  or  have  you  been  partner  with  Mr. 
Miller? 

Yes. 

7668.  How  long  were  you  Mr.  Miller's  partner  ? 
From  1880  to  1883. 

7669.  And  during  that  time  was  the  last  Witness  your  agent  ? 
Mr.  Fisher. 

7670.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Maple  or  with  Mr.  Maple's 
representative  through  the  intermediary  of  Mr.  Fisher? 

Through  Mr.  Fisher. 

7671.  Then  it  cannot  be  the  case  that  any  transactions  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Miller  actually  took  place  between  himself  and  Messrs.  Maple  or  Messrs.  Maple  s 
representative  ? 

No,  the  whole  of  the  orders  and  the  whole  cheques  and  so  forth  were  through 
Fisher. 

7672.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  Witness? 
Yes. 

(50.)  5  A  4  7673.  And 
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7673.  And  do  you  agree  in  all  that  he  said  ? 
I  do. 

7674.  Lord  Clifford  of  C/iiidlcigh.~\  Did  Miller  employ  himsLdf  chiefly  in  the 
workshop;  you  say  he  did  not  transact  any  business  with  Messrs.  Maple;  1 
suppose  that  he  was  chiefly  at  work  looking  after  the  naeu. 

Yes,  mostly  at  work. 

7675.  And  he  left  all  tlie  business  part,  the  sale  of  goods  and  so  forth,  to 
Fisher  ? 

To  Fisher. 

7676.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Who  would  do  the  haggling  that  went  on  between 
your  firm  and  Messrs.  Maple  ;  would  it  be  done  through  Mr.  I'isher  r 

AU  through  Fisher;  he  was  the  manager,  and  used  to  go  and  get  orders,  and 
when  orders  w  ent  in  he  received  cheques  for  them. 

7677.  Mr.  Miller  never  at  any  time  whatever  made  an  agreement  on  his  own 
account  betwe  en  Messrs.  Maple  and  your  firm  r 

No  ;  not  that  I  know  of, 

7078.  And  }ou  are  pretty  clear  that  he  never  could  have? 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

7679.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  >Vere  there  ever  cases,  to  your  knowledge,  where 
your  workmen  could  not  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week  because  you  could  not 
get  the  money  from  Messrs.  Mfiple  ? 

Not  in  my  time  ;  not  in  the  time  that  I  w-as  in  partnership  with  Miller. 

7680.  Would  you  have  knoM  n  it  if  it  did  happen  ? 
Yes. 

7681.  Earl  of  Oiisloiv.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  Mr.  Miller  was 
still  in  business  ? 

He  is  working  now  at  Stringer's  in  Old-street. 

76S2.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  ?»Iiller  in  reference  to  this 
inquiry  ? 

He  came  round  to  my  place  whe!i  I  was  working  at  Wainwright's,  in  Hoxton, 
and  asked  to  come  with  him  and  give  evidence.    I  could  not  get  away  then. 

7683.  Did  he  wish  you  to  give  the  same  evidence  that  he  did  ? 

Most  likely  he  did,  because  he  said  my  pay  would  be  half  a  guinea  a  day.  I 
said,  well,  I  could  not  help  it,  I  could  not  get  away  ;  I  could  not  leive  the 
business. 

7684.  He  offered  you  half  a  guinea  a  day  to  give  evidence  here  ? 
Yes. 

7685.  When  M'as  that? 

It  might  be  a  month  back  ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 
768().  It  was  not  before  May  ? 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  JNlay. 

7687.  I  asked  you  whether  it  was  before  May  :  you  say  it  was  nut  before 
May  r 

No,  it  was  not  before  May. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  HORACE  REGNART,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

7688.  Earl  of  LimericTc.']  You  have  heard  what  the  previous  witness,  Mr. 
Fisher,  said  about  the  payment  of  rent,  that  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be 
deducted  from  cheques.  '  That  appears  to  disagree  with  some  evidence  that  you 
gave  ;  can  you  explain  it? 

It  was  not  arranged,  I  think. 

*  7689.  But 
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7689.  But  I  certainly  understood  you  to  say  that  the  amount  for  rent  could, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  deducted  from  the  cheques  for  goods  from  Miller; 
that  the  cheque  would  have  to  be  made  out  for  the  full  amount,  and  that  after 
that  payment  might  have  been  made  out  of  the  cheque  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done. 

7690.  Then,  you  had  entered  into  no  arrangement  with  Fisher,  or  anybody 
else  for  havin<i'  the  amount  deducted  from  the  cheque  ? 

No  ;  the  collector  of  the  name  of  Edwards  did  that  for  me. 

7091.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  You  say  you  were  not  privy  to  any  arrangement  that 
Edwards  may  have  made  on  your  behalf  ? 
No. 

7692.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  You  had  no  personal  communication  with  Fisher, 
or  anybody  else,  with  reference  to  the  amount  being  deducted  from  the  amount 
due  by  Messrs.  Maple  to  Miller  ? 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all  ;  the  rent  had  to  be  paid,  and  this 
collector  used  to  collect  it  once  a  month. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HARRISON,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows. 

7693.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  are  a  manufacturer,  1  think  ? 
Yes.' 

7694.  Where  is  your  business  ? 

Little  Edvi-ard-street,  Cumberland  Market. 

7694.  *  Do  you  manufacture  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 
Yes. 

7695.  Exclusively  ? 
No. 

7696.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Now,  about  20 ;  some  18  to  20.    I  have  employed  40  to  50. 

7697.  What  is  your  rate  of  payment  an  hour? 

It  varies  largely  ;  I  pay  as  much  as  3    a  week,  and  as  low  as  25  5. 

7698.  Do  you  pay  your  men  on  the  same  principle  as  Messrs.  Maple ;  by 
what  has  been  called  the  time-task  work  ? 

No. 

7699.  What  is  your  principle  of  payment? 
Pay  them  by  the  hour. 

7700.  Whether  their  work  is  valued  at  some  given  value  or  not? 

Yes.  I  have  one  or  two  men  that  work  piece-work,  but  the  time  that  they 
work  is  not  calculated  in  their  work  at  all ;  as  long  as  they  produce  the  article 
properly  for  the  money,  they  receive  the  money  for  it. 

7701.  Is  all  the  work  produced  on  your  own  premises,  or  do  ycu  give  out 
work  ? 

All  of  it  produced  on  my  own  premises. 

7702.  Do  you  employ  boys  and  improvers  ? 
No. 

7703.  Only  men  over  21  years  of  age  ? 
That  is  all. 

7704.  No  apprentices  ? 
No. 

(50.)  5  B  7705.  Do 
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7705.  Do  Messrs.  Maple  pay  you  once  a  week  ? 
Yes. 

7706.  For  goods  ordered  ? 
Yes. 

7707.  "What  amount  of  discount  do  they  take  off? 
Two  and  a-half  per  cent. 

7708.  Does  it  never  vary? 
Never. 

7709.  Did  you  ever  make  goods  for  stock? 
Yes. 

7710.  And  do  they  take  off  a  larger  discount  than  2|  per  cent,  for  tliat  ? 
Never  more  than  2|  per  cent. 

7711.  Have  you  ever  sent  in  a  lar^^e  amount  of  stock  that  has  not  been 
ordered  ? 

Yes. 

7712.  Up  to  what  value  of  stock  ? 
£.  100,  or  200  Z.  at  times. 

7713.  And  you  have  never  had  more  than  2^  per  cent,  taken  off? 
Never. 

7714-  Then,  in  your  case  at  least,  they  pay  you  equally  for  goods  that  they 
order,  and  goods  that  they  buy  of  you  that  they  have  not  ordered  ? 

7715.  Have  you  received  your  money  in  crossed  cheques,  or  in  open 
cheques  ? 

When  I  first  commenced  business  with  Messrs.  Maple  I  used  to  receive  my 
money  in  crossed  cheques,  and  while  T  had  no  banking  account.  I  had  my 
cheques  served  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  witness  told  you ;  written  on  the 
back  by  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  :  "  Pay  at  counter."  When  1  had  an  account 
myself  at  the  City  Bank  I  have  paid  them  in  in  the  usual  way. 

77  i  6.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money  from  the 
l)ank  for  those  cheques  ? 
No. 

7717.  Have  you  always  been  able  to  get  your  money  from  Messrs.  Maple  to 
pay  your  workmen  ? 

They  have  paid  me  such  a  fair  amount  for  my  work  that  I  have  always  had 
sufficient  money  at  the  bank  to  pay  my  workmen. 

77 1  8.  You  say  you  are  in  a  sufficiently  sound  position  to  pay  your  workmen, 
independently  of  whether  you  get  your  cheques  paid  or  not  ? 
Yes. 

7719.  Therefore,  any  evidence  you  may  give  on  that  point  would  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  hard  up  ? 

No,  1  should  like  to  just  say,  as  regards  the  discount,  that  I  made  a  com- 
plaint to  Mr.  Maple,  senior,  some  time  ago,  it  must  be  21  years  ago,  about  the 
deduction  of  2^  per  cent,  off  my  account,  and  his  answer  to  me  was  this :  "  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  cannot  afford  to  take  2|  per  cent,  off  your 
account,  that  you  cut  it  so  fine  r  "  I  said,  "  That  is  so."  "  Then,"  he  said, 
"  charge  me  5  per  cent,  more  for  all  you  do  for  me.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
work  for  me  unless  they  get  a  fair  living  for  what  they  do." 

7720.  You  said  to  him,  practically,  "The  amount  for  which  I  am  working 
for  you  is  too  low  ;"  and  he  said,  "  I  will  pay  you  more  :  " 

Yes. 

7721 .  But  whether  it  was  a  deduction  of  2^  per  cent.,  or  whether  it  was  net, 
would  not  have  affected  that  contract  ? 

Not  exactly. 

772 J.  Is 
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7722.  Is  the  majority  of  your  work  for  Messrs.  Maple  .^^ 
Yes  ;  90  per  cent. 

7723.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  had  any  complaint  against 
Mr.  Maple  ? 

Not  at  all. 

7724.  Therefore,  you  never  had  any  desire  to  see  the  heads  of  the  firm  ? 
Yes,  I  meet  tliem  every  day. 

7725.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conrjplaint  to  make  ? 

No  complaints  to  make ;  they  always  treated  me  very  kindly  and  very 
fairly. 

7726.  Lord  Clifford  of  ChudleighJ]  How  long  have  you  worked  for  Messrs. 
Maple  ? 

Twenty- three  years. 

7727.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Have  you  ever  had  any  deductions  made  on  account 
of  faulty  work  over  and  above  the  2|  per  cent,  ordinary  deduction? 

I  will  explain  something  that  occurred  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  My  foremarjt 
delivered  to  xMessrs.  Maple  12  tables  that  were  ordered,  and  as  1  walked  into 
the  shop  Mr,  Regnart  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Harrison,  those  tables  sent  in  by 
you  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  wish  you  would  go  and  look  at  them."  I 
went  and  looked  at  them,  and  found  that  they  were  not  what  they  ought  to  be, 
not  properly  polished.  He  said,  "  We  cannot  deliver  them  to  our  customer 
like  that ;  if  you  like  I  will  let  one  of  my  polishers  finish  them  for  you  if  you 
will  pay  us  for  it."  My  answ  er  was,  "  I  think  it  will  do  my  men  more  good  to 
send  them  back ;  they  will  see  that  bad  work  will  not  pass  here."  I  said  that  I 
would  rather  take  them  back,  though  it  will  cost  more  trouble.  I  took  them 
back,  and  I  was  paid  the  full  price  for  them  when  they  were  delivered  the 
second  time. 

7728.  Have  you  ever  had  any  cases  in  which  deductions  have  been  made  for 
indifferent  work  r 

No  ;  invariably  if  there  is  any  complaint  I  take  the  work  back  again  and 
make  it  perfect  and  get  my  full  price  for  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

! 


Mr.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Exammed, 

as  follows  : 

7729.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  What  are  you  ? 
A  cabinet  manufacturer. 

7730.  Do  you  manufacture  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 
Yes, 

7731.  Exclusively? 
No. 

7732.  Is  your  principal  work  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 
Yes. 

7733.  And  do  you  employ  a  large  amount  of  labour  ? 

According  to  circumstances ;  we  at  the  present  time  have  about  30  men 
nearly  all  employed  upon  Messrs.  Maple's  work. 

7734.  All  men  ;  not  boys  ? 
AH  men. 

7735.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  by 
other  witnesses  against  Messrs.  Maple  of  discount  being  arbitrarily  taken  off? 

No. 

(50.)  5  B  2  7736.  Or 
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7736.  Or  of  the  other  things  that  we  heard  of? 

No.  My  accounts  run  from  400/.  to  500/.  and  sometimes  800  /.  a  month  ; 
Messrs.  Maple  liave  one  of  those  accounts  monthly,  a  monthly  statement,  but 
not  a  single  deduction  have  they  made  upon  it. 

7737-  Your  object  in  coming  here  is  to  say  that  you  have  no  complaints  to 
make  against  Messrs.  Maple's  way  of  doing  business  ? 
I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Regnart  to  come  here. 

7738.  Have  you  come  of  your  own  will  without  being  paid  ? 
Certainly. 

7739-  Lord  Sand/ntrst]  How  did  you  begin  your  business;  were  you  an 
apprentice  in  a  laroe  firm,  or  what? 

No,  I  was  brought  up  with  my  father;  we  have  been  in  business  40  years. 

7740.  And  you  were  apprenticed  to  him  ? 

1  served  my  apprenticeship  to  my  father,  and  my  father  died  some  three 
years  back,  and  i  have  carried  on  the  business  since.  To  show  there  is  no 
exclusiveness  may  1  hand  in  this  (handing  in  a  circular). 

7741.  Then  you  have  been  brought  up  to  thoroughly  understand  the  trade,  I 
suppose  ? 

Thoroughly. 

7742.  Not  exclusively  to  be  a  stuffer  ? 

No,  a  n)anufacturer  of  bedroom  and  library  furniture  generally. 

7743.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  How  do  your  journeymen,  as  a  rule,  learn 
their  trade;  do  1  hey  learn  it  as  regular  apprentices,  or  as  working  with  their 
fatliers  ? 

It  used  to  be  so,  but,  unfortunately,  many  men  have  taken  their  sons  and  sent 
them  to  other  t^hops,  and  they  have  got  competent  to  tiie  work  in  that  way. 

7744.  But  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  very  rare  now  ? 

It  is  nearly  nil ;  we  have  no  apprentices,  and  have  not  had  fur  many  years. 

7745.  Lord  MoiiJcswell.']  Is  it  a  good  thing,  or  a  bad  thing,  that  the  system  has 
been  done  away  with  ? 

I  think  it  is  bad. 

7746.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Mr.  Richards,  when  he  gave  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  stated  that  he  had  been  asked  to  make  a  suite,  or  several  suites,  for 
Messrs.  Maple  at  a  certain  price,  and  he  declined  to  do  it,  and  that  somebody 
else  came  in  and  took  the  job,  and  1  understand  it  was  you  ;  is  that  so  r 

Probably  he  meant  that  I,  with  several  other  manufacturers,  have  made 
samples  for  different  hotels  which  we  have  largely  supplied,  not  only  to  Messrs. 
Maple,  but  to  many  of  the  West-end  firms  besides ;  and  whether  it  was  to 
Messrs.  Maple  or  to  other  firms  there  would  be  invariably  one  or  two  sample 
suites  of  furniture  made  for  selection. 

7747.  Did  vou  send  in  a  sample  on  this  occasion  ? 
Yes. 

7748.  And  was  your  sample  selected  ? 
1  do  not  know. 

7749.  You  oot  the  job,  at  all  events? 
Yes. 

7750.  Was  the  pattern  of  which  you  made  your  suite  from  a  pattern  made 
by  Mr.  Richards  ? 

No  ;  I  believe  all  the  patterns  were  alike. 

7751.  What  was  the  pattern  you  made  from? 
What  was  suggested  to  us  to  do. 

7752.  By 
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7752.  By  a  design,  or  by  an  actual  piece  of  furniture? 
By  a  requirement  of  what  was  ordered. 

7753.  Do  you  mean  a  written  description,  or  the  object  r 

!  have  a  rough  sketch  of  the  wardrobe  here  which  we  were  told  to  do,  and  we 
made  it.  Mr.  Richards  at  that  time  was  paying  a  very  high  price  for  his  labour 
{handing  in  a  sketch  of  the  wardrobe). 

7754.  Wliat  I  asked  you  was  a  design  given  to  you,  or  a  specification  given 
to  you,  or  did  you  see  an  actual  piece  of  furniture: 

A  specification  was  given  to  us,  and  we  made  it  from  that. 

7755-  Not  from  a  piece  of  furniture,  whicii  might  or  might  not  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Richards  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  HARRIS  LEBUS, is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn;  is  Examined 

as  follows  : 

7756.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Are  you  also  a  maker  in  the  cabinet  trade  ? 
Yes. 

7757.  Do  you  work  for  Messrs.  Maple? 
Yes. 

7758.  Exclusively.' 
No. 

7759.  Do  you  do  all  the  work  that  you  do  on  your  own  premises,  or  put  some 
out  ? 

All  on  my  own  premises. 

7760.  Is  your  labour  paid  by  time  or  by  piece,  or  by  time-task  ? 
By  })i€cework. 

7761.  Entirely? 
Entirely. 

7; 62.  Do  the  men  who  work  on  piecework  employ  other  labour  themselves 
under  them  ? 
Not  generally. 

7763.  Sometimes  r 
Sometimes. 

7764.  On  your  premises  ? 
At  times,  certainly. 

7765.  Then  are  those  men  under  your  control  ? 
Certainly. 

7766.  And  how  do  you  make  an  arrangement  with  the  piece-worker;  do  you 
say  to  him  "  Make  me  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  I  will  pay  you  so  much 
for  it " ? 

Yes. 

7767.  And  "  You  may  bring  in  what  labour  you  like  to  do  it  ? 
No. 

7678.  What  do  you  do  ? 

We  give  a  man  a  wardrobe  out  and  he  says  it  would  suit  him  if  he  had  a 
man  to  do  the  hard  work  for  him,  the  cheaper  labour ;  some  men  have  been  in 
the  cabinet  trade  25  years,  and  they  have  not  the  full  vigour  that  a  young  man 
has,  and  they  cannot  do  the  hard  work,  and,  therefore,  they  employ  younger 
men  to  do  the  harder  work,  and  by  so  doing  they  become  journeymen,  proper 
journeymen. 

(50.)  5  B  3  7769.  How 
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7769.  How  old  are  these  men  that  they  employ ;  under  the  ao-e  of  21  ? 
No. 

7770.  Tbey  are  over  the  age  of  21  ? 

Yes.  I  l)ave  on  my  premises  190  men  in  all,  and  out  of  the  190  we  have 
only  eight  lads  under  18,  and  none  between  18  and  21. 

7771.  Are  these  lads  under  18  engaged  in  this  hard  work  you  have  spoken 
of? 

No ;  they  are  engaged  by  me  to  clean  out  shops  and  go  for  errands  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  so  forth. 

7772.  They  are  not  skilled  ? 
Not  at  all. 

7773.  The  men  who  come  in  and  do  the  hard  work,  are  they  hoping  to  rise 
in  the  cabinet  trade 

Yes. 

7774.  And  do  you  consider  that  they  will  ? 

Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  I  have  young  men  in 
my  factory  at  tlie  present  time  whom  I  had  in  as  a  help  after  they  had  been 
apprenticed  to  other  firms  and  now  they  have  become  journeymen  and  are 
earning  very  good  money,  in  fact,  lirst- class  money. 

7775.  Then  in  fact  it  is  a  form  of  apprenticeship  ? 
As  improvers. 

7776.  And  when  they  leave  your  employment,  or  the  employment  of  those 
whom  you  employ,  v/ill  they  be  able  to  get  work  as  general  upholsterers,  or  only 
in  one  particular  branch  ? 

My  branch  is  cubinet  manufacturing,  bed-room  furniture,  and  office  furniture 
is  my  speciality. 

7777.  Will  they  be  capable  of  constructing  a  piece  of  furniture  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ? 

Certainly. 

7778.  And  will  they  be  confined  to  one  particular  piece  of  furniture? 

Tliey  make  themselves  wardrobe  or  toilet  tables,  or  wash-hand  stand  makers; 
there  are  men  who  would  rather  make  themselves  used  to  one  particular  part  of 
tlje  trade,  and  earn  their  money  that  way. 

7779.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  having  full  knowledge  of  the 
trade  ? 

Certainly  not. 

7780.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  wages  that  are  paid  these  men  who  are 
employed  by  men  under  you  ? 

No. 

7781.  You  have  notliing  to  do  with  that? 
Nothing  to  do  with  it. 

7782.  Is  there  much  competition  fur  such  employment  ? 
Not  at  all ;  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them. 

7783.  What  sort  of  wages  do  they  earn  ? 

From  28  s.  to  30  5. ;  I  should  think  they  average  from  25  s.  to  30  s. 

7784.  Have  thei  e  been  any  strikes  amongst  the  workmen  in  the  cabinet 
trade 

I  have  not  experienced  it.  In  my  factory  I  have  men  that  have  been  with 
me  now  16  or  17  years,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  man  that 
would  care  to  leave  me  ifl  wanted  him  to  go. 

7785.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Imlay  that  there  have  been  disturbances? 

Not  in  my  line  of  trade  ;  there  may  have  been  in  the  upholstery;  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

7786.  What 
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7786.  What  is  the  lowest  wage  that  the  men  in  your  employ  over  21  would 
be  eari)ing  ? 

I  have  not  a  man  in  my  employ  at  piecework  earning  less  than  from  30  s,  to 
2  I.  10  5.  or  3  /.  a  week. 

7787.  What  is  30  s.  a  week  per  hour  r 

He  works  53^  hours  ;  it  is  about  Qh  per  hour,  I  should  think. 

7758.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  price  that  is  paid  to  West-end  cabinet- 
makers ? 

None  whatever.    I  do  not  interfere  with  anybody  else's  business. 

7759.  Mr.  Maple  told  us  that  they  were  paid  9  d.  an  hour  ;  that  is  rather 
higher  than  what  you  have  named? 

I  have  men  in  my  employ  earning  \  s.  '6  d.  an  hour.  One  man  can  do  the 
work  twice  as  quick  as  another  ;  we  should  not  give  them  the  same  pay  ;  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  do  su. 

7790.  But  you  would  not  be  able  to  say  what  the  average  wages  was,  and 
compare  \^hat  you  give  yourself  with  that  ? 

No  ;  it  varies. 

7791.  You  have  never  known  men  earning  less  wages  than  Qd,  an  hour  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  there  are  some  men  that  are  not  able  to  earn  4  d.  an  liour, 
master  men  especially. 

77()2.  Those  are  men  employing  others  under  them,  you  mean  ? 
Men  manufacturing ;  they  do  not  earn  4  d.,  they  do  not  earn  2  d.  some  of 
them. 

7793.  Do  you  say  that  the  workman  is  better  of  than  the  employer  ? 
Very  often. 

7794.  In  fact,  as  we  have  been  told  in  some  other  trades,  the  sweater  has 
quite  as  bad  time  of  it  as  the  sweatee  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  you  term  the  sweater. 

7795.  I  will  call  them  the  sub-contractor  and  the  person  he  employs  ;  the 
sub -con tractor  sometimes  earns  less  than  the  man  he  employs. 

Yes,  he  would. 

7796.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Is  any  of  your  work  taken  off  the  premises  f 
None  whatever. 

7797.  It  is  all  made  on  your  own  premises? 
All  made  on  my  own  premises. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


JAMES  CORP,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn ;  is  Examined,  as 

follows : 

7798.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  What  are  you? 

1  am  a  foreman  of  the  joiners  and  cabinet  makers  at  Messrs.  Maples*. 

7799.  You  are  a  foreman  ;  not  like  the  last  witness,  an  employer? 
No. 

7800.  What  is  your  duty  as  foreman  ;  do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  the  wages  ? 

Yes. 

7H01.  How  do  you  pay  your  men  ;  do  you  pay  them  by  the  hour,  or  by  the 
piece  ? 

By  the  hour.    I  have  one  or  two  that  work  piece  work. 

7802.  Principally  by  the  hour  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  5  B  4  7803.  What 
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7803.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  ? 
I  pay  9  d.  an  hour. 

7804.  All  round  ? 

I  believe  there  are  three  or  four  that  get  less.  I  might  inform  your  Lord- 
ships that  some  people  when  they  take  a  man  on  ask  him  what  wages  he  wants. 

I  never  do  that,  I  simply  give  him  a  job,  and  set  him  to  work,  and  pay  him 
9  d.  an  hour. 

7805.  And  then  at  the  end  of  the  time  when  he  has  done  his  work,  do  you 
appraise  the  value  of  it  ? 

I  watch  him  ;  take  stock  of  him  as  he  goes  on. 

7806.  And  suppose  his  work  is  not  up  to  9  d.  an  hour  ? 
I  get  rid  of  him. 

7807.  And  suppose  it  is  worth  more  than  9     a  hour? 

The  men  gauge  themselves  ;  sometimes  the  man  is  worth  very  much  more 
than  9  d. 

7808.  Where  you  find  out  that  he  is  a  good  workman  at  9  6?.  an  hour,  you 
do  not  interfere  with  the  bargain  ? 

1  liave  made  it  9^d.,  10  d.  and  10^-  d.  But  I  might  tell  you  when  I  have  set 
on  a  fresh  man,  scores  of  times  in  my  experience  when  he  has  been  at  work  a 
day  or  two,  I  have  found  out  that  what  he  has  done  has  been  absolutely  useless, 
and  that  he  has  spoilt  materials  as  well ;  of  course  I  sack  him. 

7809.  What  is  your  relation  to  Mr.  Imlay  ? 
Nothing  whatever;  a  different  department  altogether. 

7810.  What  is  your  department  ? 

I  have  joinery  and  cabinet  making,  both  joiners  and  cabinet  makers,  and  the 
whole  of  the  machinery. 

78 11.  And  what  is  Mr.  Imlay  ? 
An  upholsterer. 

7812.  Now  supposing  you  set  two  men  on  to  a  job,  one  of  whom  is  a  good 
workman,  worth  say  10  d.  or  11  d.  an  liour,  and  another  man  that  you  pay  9  d. 
an  hour  to,  how  can  you  tell  uhether  that  man  during  the  time  he  has  been 
making  a  particular  article  of  furniture  has  worked  up  to  the  value  of  9  or 

II  d.  })er  hour  ? 

By  strict  observance.  After  an  experience  of  32  years  a  man  ought  to  be  a 
judge  liow  a  man  is  working.  When  a  man  comes  into  the  shop  I  can  tell  by 
the  sharpening  of  his  tools,  about  what  he  is  worth,  nearly. 

7813.  Supposing  two  men  are  working  on  the  same  article,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  the  article  has  taken  a  great  deal  longer  than  it  ought  to  have  taken, 
to  whom  do  you  attach  the  blame  lor  that? 

Myself. 

7814.  You  mean  you  ought  to  be  so  constantly  watching  the  workmen  as  to 
know  whose  fault  it  was  ? 

You  must  understand  that  a  cabinetmaker  takes  such  a  wide  range.  You 
might  divide  his  trade  into  a  hundred  different  branches.  A  man  that  makes 
a  packing-case  calls  himself  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  man  that  makes  a  most 
elaborate  piece  of  furniture  calls  himself  a  cabinet-maker  ;  and  for  the  last  15 
years  men  have  made  a  speciality  of  one  thing  with  the  object  of  earning  much 
more  money;  so  that  a  man  who  may  be  good  at  one  thing  is  not  always  good 
at  another.  Take  a  man  that  has  been  used  to  chests  of  drawers  ;  he  might 
earn  1  or  1  5.  3  d.  an  hour  comfortably  ;  but  put  him  to  looking-glass  frames, 
he  would  not  earn  3  d. 

7815.  That  I  can  understand  ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Mr.  Imlay 
told  us  that  in  his  department  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  the  time- 
task  system,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is,  in  what  respect  does  the  cabinet- 
making  branch  differ  I'rom  the  upholstering  branch  that  you  are  able  to  pay  a 

man 
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man  a  regular  fixed  wage,  9  d.  or  lOhd.  an  hour,  without  deductions.  If  the 
work  is  not  finished  within  the  time  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  Mr.  Irnlay 
is  not  ? 

There  is  this  difTt-rence,  that  invariably  in  the  ui)hoIstery  trade  it  is  repetition 
of  stock  ;  a  chair  of  thi>  pattern  or  that  pattern  ;  so  that  they  know  in  the  course 
of  years  what  each  article  ought  to  take.  In  our  work  nearly  every  article 
differs;  it  it  made  from  drawings;  you  must  remember  that  we  do  tlie  first- 
class  cabinet  joinery.  I  ha^  e  adopted  the  system  of  working  cabinet-makers 
and  joiners  toi^ether.  1  am  a  joiner  myself,  and  I  have  worked  five  years  in 
a  cabinet  shop,  and  have  seen  the  advantage  of  adopting  that  system. 

7816.  But  supposing  that  a  man  does  not  turn  out  a  cabinet  in  the  number 
of  hours  that  you  expect  him  to  do,  what  do  you  do  ;  do  you  pay  him  9  d.  an 
hour  all  the  same  ? 

Yes,  always  pay  him  9  d.  an  hour.  If  I  do  not  consider  that  the  man  has 
done  justice  to  the  best  of  his  ability  I  sack  him.  1  keep  no  bad  workmen.  I 
would  net  do  it. 

7817.  Then,  in  fact,  unless  a  man  works  up  to  your  standard,  you  get  rid  of 
him  ? 

Yes. 

7818.  You  never  make  any  deduction  for  slow  work? 

No,  nor  yet  spoilt  material,  as  to  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  cabinet-makers  that  go  round  and  get  a  job,  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  you  find,  when  they  have  got  all  the  material  out,  and  you  think 
they  are  going  to  put  the  job  together,  that  it  is  all  spoilt,  I  have  been  served 
like  that  a  number  of  times. 

7819.  Then  your  branch,  your  department  of  Messrs.  Maple's,  differs  entirely 
from  Mr.  Imlay's  r 

Entirely. 

7820.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  together  ? 

Not  to  be  compared;  tliey  are  only  men  milliners  in  Mr.  Itnlay's,  that  is, 
comparatively  speaking. 

71^21.  When  you  pay  your  men,  do  you  pay  them  on  Friday  night? 
We  pay  on  Saturday. 

7822.  Is  it  the  practice  to  pay  the  journeymen  on  Saturdays  always  ? 

In  establishments  like  Messrs.  Maple's,  if  they  paid  them  all  on  Friday  night, 
or  Saturday  it  would  take  so  long.  Some  are  paid  on  Friday  night,  some  are 
paid  on  Saturdays;  all  my  men  h  ive  their  money  before  half-past  one  o'clock. 
My  men  leave  off  at  one  on  Saturdays,  w'inter  and  summer. 

7823.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  of  the  wages  you  give  ? 
No. 

7824.  Never  had  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  ? 

I  have  heard  dissatisfaction  expressed  sometimes  when  I  have  got  rid  of 
men. 

7825.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  who  continue  to  be  in  your  employ- 
ment ? 

No.    I  have  got  men  who  have  been  there  ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

7826.  When  one  of  your  men  working  under  you,  1  understand  it  is  joinery 
work  ? 

Joinery  and  cabinet  making. 

7827.  When  he  leaves  you,  say,  he  is  a  complete  joiner  ? 

I  have  never  had  but,  I  think,  only  two  boys  learning  the  trade  since  I  have 
been  with  Messrs.  Maple.    I  do  not  believe  in  employing  youngsters. 

7828.  You  have  no  apprentices,  you  mean  ? 
No. 

(50.)  5  C  7829.  Have 
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7829.  Have  you  seen  Mr,  Parnell's  evidence? 
Yes. 

7830.  And  have  you  seen  what  he  says  as  to  the  wages  that  are  earned? 
Yes. 

7831.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  says? 

Decidedly  not.  In  the  writing  of  members  of  his  own  society  I  have  their 
time  sheets  if  you  hke  to  look  at  them. 

7832.  At  No  2944  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked,  "When  you  spoke  of  'society 
wages,'  wliat  did  you  mean  "  :  and  his  answer  was,  "Wages  generally  recognised 
by  the  societies  (there  are  five  distinct  societies  in  London),  that  is  9  d.  per 
hour";  and  further  on  he  says,  "There  was  an  agitation  then  (in  1872  or 
18/3)  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  prices  of  piece-work  and  1  d.  per  hour 
rise  in  the  day-work  wages.  It  was  raised  from  8  to  9  d.  without  a  strike  " ; 
and  the  price  was  then  maintained.  Do  you  agree  to  that  9  d.  an  hour  is  the 
society  wage  r 

Yes. 

7833.  Then  at  No.  2986  Mr.  i'arnell,  in  reply  to  a  question  that  I  put  to 
him,  namely,  "  Your  principal  grievance  is  that  by  reason  of  this  cheaper 
manufacture,  and  by  reason  of  the  sweating  S}'stem,  the  wages  of  the  cabinet- 
makers have,  in  some  cases,  been  reduced  from  9d.  to  6  d.  per  hour?"  says, 
"  In  some  cases  to  very  much  less  than  that.  (Q.)  What  is  the  lowest ?—(ji.) 
The  lovsest  I  have  come  across  has  been  3  </.  (Q.)  But  those  cases  are  very 
exceptional? — {A.)  No."    Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that "? 

I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  as  applung  to  Maple's;  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  another  part  in  which  he  speaks  about  what  men  at  Maple's  are  able  to 
earn. 

7834.  Do  men  at  Maple's  earn  less  than  9  d.  an  hour  ? 
iSiot  in  my  department ;  there  might  be  a  few  at  8i  d. 

7835    But  there  are  none  earning  6  d.  or  3  d.  i 
Only  two  boys. 

7836.  Then  if  Mr,  Parnell  said  that  the  men  in  the  joiners  department,  or 
whatever  your  department  is  called,  were  earning  less  than  8^  d.  an  hour,  it 
would  not  be  correct  ? 

Decidedly  not.  I  maintain  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  a  person  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  person  who  has  given  it. 

7837.  But  I  am  not  going  into  the  character  of  Mr.  Parnell? 

I  assume  that  your  Lordships  are  met  here  to  inquire  into  the  Sweating 
System  and  its  causes. 

7838.  The  Committee  have  decided  thai  they  will  not  hear  any  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Maple  as  to  the  way  in  which  evidence  was  collected 
on  the  other  side,  and  1  understand  that  you  are  going  to  give  some  evidence 
as  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  Witnesses  ;  is  that  so  ? 

Outside  that. 

7839.  Will  you  say  shortly  what  your  evidence  is  going  to  be  directed  to, 
and  the  Committee  will  consider  whether  they  will  accept  it  ? 

I  should  say  that  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  sweating,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
the  cabinet  trade  has  been  the  action  of  the  society,  or  whatever  it  is  that  Mr. 
Parnell  represents. 

7840.  I  am  quite  willing  to  hear  anything  about  the  sweating  system  ;  if  you 
can  give  us  any  information  on  that  you  may  do  so  ? 

I  maintain,  my  Lord,  that  in  times  past,  I  have  been  longer  on  the  board 
than  Mr.  Parnell ;  his  knowledge  of  London  only  dates  back  from  1872. 

7841.  Leave  Mr.  Parnell  out  of  the  question.    What  do  you  know  yourself. 
He  is  sweater  at  Whiteley's. 

7842.  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything  about  Mr.  Parnell.    If  you  can  give 

us 
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US  -my  evidence  about  the  Sweating  Systeii)  ycu  m;iy  do  so,  but  leave  per- 
sonalities out  of  the  i|uestion  ? 

!  maintain  that  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  sweating,  as  it  is  known  in  the 
caliinet  trade,  owes  part  of  its  origin  to  the  Cabinet  Makers'  Society. 

7 '^41.  In  what  way  ? 

In  time  pnst  this  society,  which  was  a  society  in  years  gone  by,  has  de- 
oenerated  intn  a  sort  of  Radical  Socialistic  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  In  years  pa>t,  in  London  their  influence  was  great ;  if  men 
were  not  society  men  they  bad  a  certain  amount  of  influence  with  ihcm,  if  the 
meii  did  not  do  as  they  wished  ;  in  these  da\s  boycotting  has  got  to  be  the 
term  ;  a  man  was  ahnost  boycotted. 

7844.  Will  you  say  how  that  bears  upon  the  question  of  sweating.  I  uuder- 
stand  about  trades  unionism,  but  what  we  want  to  know  is  in  wliat  way  does 
that  affect  the  sweater  ? 

As  [understand,  sweating  in  the  calunet  trade  is  due  to  these  small  masters 
who  have  sprung  up  that  work  for  themselves,  and  many  a  man  has  been  boy- 
cotted by  these  people,  and  has  had  no  other  resource  than  to  go  to  a  little 
timber  yard,  and  if  hard  up  to  borrow  1  /.,  and  go  and  buy  a  little  timber  and 
make  up  something,  and  take  out  to  sell. 

7845.  I  under-tand  you  to  say  that  men  who  liave  been  driven  out  of  the 
bu.-iness  by  the  trades  unions  have  then  set  up  on  their  own  account  as 
sweaters,  sub-contractors,  we  will  call  them  ? 

They  make  for  themselves;  and,  of  course,  it  i<  well  known  that  tlie  East- 
end  sv/arms  with  them,  men  who  have  started  for  themselves  ;  and  when  they 
have  made  up  the  furniture,  they  hawk  it  aljout  and  sell  it,  and  thev  most  have 
the  money  on  Saturday  night ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  so-called 
Sweating  System,  or  what  1  migb.t  term  the  labour  being  brought  down  to  a 
very  low  i)rice  in  the  cabinet  trade. 

7846.  Is  it  within  your  posonal  knowledge  that  men  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  your  work  through  not  joining  the  trades  unions,  have  actually, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  set  up  as  small  makers  themselves  ? 

"Withii!  your  persoi.al  knowledge,"  you  say?  One  can  onlv  believe  what 
men  have  told  you. 

7847.  Do  you  know  such  a  case  ? 

I  happened  to  live  next  door  to  a  man  in  1868  or  18/0  who  was,  through 
the  action  of  the  society,  boycotted,  and  he  could  not  get  a  job  ;  he  started  on 
this  very  system,  going  and  buying  stuff;  he  and  his  brother  and  two  sons 
would  go  out  on  a  Monday  morning  and  make  up  a  few  articles,  and  they  had 
to  sell  tiicni  on  Saturday  or  thereabouts  ;  they  were  four  men,  and  I  have  heard 
his  own  wife  say  that  if  they  got  50  s.  to  3  I.  they  considered  that  they  had  had 
an  extraordinary  week's  work.  S  )  that  the  four  men  would  not  average  15*. 
a-week. 

7848.  Do  you  know  where  tiiis  man  is  now  ? 
He  is  dead  ;  this  was  in  1868. 

7849.  You  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  actually  liad  to  leave  his  work 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Trades  Union  Society  who  could  come  before 
this  Committee  and  give  such  evidence  as  you  suggest  ? 

No,  it  is  some  years  ago,  when  1  went  into  this  question.  I  am  a  trades 
unionist,  and  have  been  since  1864,  and  I  know  a  little  of  these  things. 

7850.  But  you  are  not  at  this  moment  aware  of  any  person  who  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  work  through  the  action  of  the  Trades  Union  Society  who 
could  give  evidence  to  say  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  establish  himself  as  a 
small  sub-contractor  ? 

No ;  1  am  only  giving  this  the  same  as  a  number  of  witnesses  did  in  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  investigation  from  what  is  their  opinion  and  what  has  come 
under  their  own  knowledge. 

(50.)  5  c  2  7851.  We 
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7851.  We  have  had  your  opinion  ;  I  asked  whether  you  could  support  it  at 
all  ? 

No. 

7852.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? 

Yes  ;  on  a  subject  which  you  have  received  evidence  upon  before,  namely,  the 
registration  of  factories  under  inspection,  if  you  would  like  my  opinion  on  that. 

7853.  Certainly  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  every  place  that  a  person  works  in  should  be  registered, 
not  for  any  fee,  and  registered  at  the  police  station  in  the  locaUfy  wherever 
that  workshop  or  factory,  or  whatever  it  is  is  carried  on. 

7854.  Who  is  to  register? 

Any  person  carrying  on  the  business. 

7855.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  persons  who  em  ploy  him  should  not 
be  bound  to  keep  a  register  on  the  pren)ises  upon  which  the  work  they  put  out 
is  done? 

Decidedly  not ;  but  it  might  so  happen  that  a  person  has  two  or  three  men, 
or  a  man  or  two  at  work  for  him,  and  might  be  working  for  three  or  four 
.people. 

7856.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  each  of  these  three  or  four  people  should 
not  have  upon  his  reiiister  the  fact  that  he  is  employing  that  man  at  those 
premises  to  work  for  him  ? 

No,  not  in  my  opinion. 

7857.  Would  it  not  Ijc  simpler  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  that  the  larger 
munufactnrers,  such  as  Maple's,  should  keep  this  register,  instead  of  its  being 
necessary  to  go  into  every  small  house  and  hnd  out  whetl)er  a  man  was  employ- 
ing hands  there  without  being  registered  ? 

But  you  are  speaking  of  inspection  under  the  Factory  Inspector  ? 

7858.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  special  inspectors;  I  am  supposing  that  if 
you  had  any  legislation  of  that-kind  it  would  be  necessary  that  you  should  have 
somebody  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out  ? 

Yes. 

7859.  Would  it  not  be  easier  for  the  inspector  10  ascertain  whether  all  the 
places  were  prcjperly  registered,  if  the  register  was  kept  by  the  people  who  put 
out  the  work,  rather  than  simply  in  the  houses  of  the  people  who  employ  the 
labour  ? 

Yes:  but  how  are  you  going  to  register  in  that  manner  people  that  employ 
themselves,  perhaps  a  man  and  his  wife  and  his  son ;  something  like  that, 
and  take  the  article  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  London,  and  sell  it  where  they 
can. 

7860.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  registering  what  is  known  as  a  family 
workshop  ? 

I  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a  place  registered  where  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  carried  on  ;  at  the  police  station.  Then  another  thing,  with  regard  to 
factory  inspectors ;  I  think  it  would  take  about  600  factory  inspectors  to  inspect 
all  the  places  in  London  once  a  week  ;  it  would  be  a  great  cost.  My  system 
would  be  to  have  a  register  of  every  one  where  they  did  work  at  home  ;  to 
register  it  at  the  police  station  in  the  locality,  and  the  police  inspector  should 
instruct  a  policeman  in  his  spare  time,  or  at  any  time,  to  call  there,  or  even  the 
policeman  on  his  beat,  and  thereby  you  would  have  a  thorough  inspection  of 
factories,  but  with  very  little  additional  cost. 

7861.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  police  have  much  spare  time  ? 

It  would  be  no  more  trouble  for  a  policeman  to  walk  in  as  he  is  going  by  a 
place,  than  it  is  for  him  to  stand  at  the  corner  outside  for  five  minutes. 

7862.  Would  he  not  be  neglecting  his  other  duties  ? 

It  would  be  only  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  he  finds  a  minute  or  two  for  going 
anywhere  else. 


7863.  If 
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7863.  If  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  600  more  men  to  do  the  inspecting, 
would  it  not  be  equally  necessary  to  have  600  additional  men  in  the  police  force 
to  do  this  particular  duty  ? 

No  ;  nor  yet  50,  nor  yet  10. 

7864.  That  is  your  opinion  ? 

That  is  my  opinion.    I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  Government  contracts. 

78^15.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ? 
I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  it. 

7806.  In  the  cabinet  trade  ? 

You  might  term  it  in  the  cabinet  trade. 

7867.  In  any  other  trade  ? 

A  knowledge  of  what  I  have  seen  and  gathered  up,  the  same  as  Mr.  Parnell 
did  in  the  Curtain-road. 

7868.  We  want  only  evidence  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 

It  is  the  system;  the  Government  contracts  are  given  out  in  such  large 
quantities  tliat  it  prevents  the  small  people,  who  could  really  manufacture  and 
do  it  cheaper,  from  doing  so. 

7869.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  Government  contract,  or  had  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  a  Government  contract? 

Yes. 

7870.  What  happened  in  that  case  r 
Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  tell  you. 

7871.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  any  evidence  you  actually  know; 
but  it  is  no  use  to  tell  us  about  a  general  system,  the  accurate  facts  of  which 
are  nor  within  your  knowledge  ;  do  you  know  anything  of  any  actual  Govern- 
ment contracts  put  out,  upon  which  you  worked,  or  any  of  your  employes 
worked  ? 

No,  I  cannot  go  into  it  so  close  as  that. 

7872.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  We  shall  have  other  witnesses  who  do  know  all 
about  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw 


Mr.  JOHN  P/\DDY,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

7873.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  What  are  you  ? 
A  chair  and  sofa  manufacturer. 

7874.  Do  you  work  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 
Yes. 

7875.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  the  other 
witnesses  at  work  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

I  have. 

7876.  Have  you  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  of  you  ? 
I  should  not  go  there  if  I  had, 

7877.  But  none  of  these  allegations  that  have  been  made  against,  them  of 
unfair  discount  and  so  forth  have  ever  come  within  your  experience  ? 

No  ;  I  have  verbal  orders  at  tim.es,  and  written  orders,  and  sometimes  I  agree 
to  a  price  and  sometimes  not ;  but  there  has  been  no  discount  taken  off  mv 
account  except  the  2\  per  cent.  I  might  say  that  1  take  very  great  pains 
in  delivering  properly  what  1  agree  to  do. 

7878.  You  have  no  complaints  to  make  against  Messrs.  Maple? 
No,  nothing  whatever. 

(50.)  5  c  3  7879  And 
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7879.  And  how  long  have  you  worked  for  ihem  ? 
About  seven  years. 

7880.  Lord  Mo uksweUr\  Do  you  manufacture  principully  for  Maple  ? 
Several  of  the  best  houses  in  London  ;  I  work  for  Gillow's,  Hampton  s,  and 

several  of  the  liest  houses  in  the  provinces. 

7881.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chiidleigh.']  How  are  your  hands  paid,  by  time? 
8ome  piece  work  and  some  hour  work. 

7882.  They  are  paid  different  pieces  ? 

Yes.  I  may  have  one  man  worth  five  shillings  and  at  the  next  bench  a  man 
worth  ten  shillings. 

7883.  But  tliey  remain  fixed,  at  least  for  a  time  ? 
Yes. 

7884.  You  do  not  make  any  difference  between  what  they  get  for  one  job 
and  what  they  get  for  another  when  they  are  working  by  time  ? 

If  I  think  a  man  is  too  long  over  his  job,  directly  he  has  done  that  job  I  speak 
to  him  about  it. 

78H5.  You  do  not  deduct  something  ? 

I  do  not  deduct,  but  I  do  not  keep  a  man  long  that  I  have  to  grumble  with. 
7886.  You  send  him  away? 

1  get  rid  of  Ijini  because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  a  man  about  you  that 
you  are  dissatisfied  with. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ROBERT  DALLAS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

7887.  ^2.v[  oi  Onslow ?\  Are  you  also  a  manufacturer  ? 
Yes. 

7888.  Do  you  manufacture  for  Messrs.  Maple  ? 
Yes. 

7889.  As  well  as  for  other  firms  ? 
Yes. 

7890.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  inanner  in  which  Messrs. 
Maple  treat  you  ? 

None  whatever.  My  work  goes  in  there  on  Monday  up  to  Thursday  ;  on 
Friday  I  get  my  cheque.  1  have  never  had  anything  knocked  off  my  work, 
only  2^  per  cent.,  which  is  understood. 

7891.  And  do  you  say  that  Messrs.  Maple's  treatment  of  the  makers  who 
work  for  them  is  equal  10  that  of  the  other  dealers  that  you  work  for  ? 

Quite  so. 

7892.  Whatever  complaints  other  people  may  have,  at  any  rate  you  have 
none  to  make  ? 

I  have  not  any  to  make.    I  have  worked  nine  years  for  the  firm. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JAMES  WATSON,  is  called  in ;  and  having  beeti  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

7893.  Earl  of  OnslowT^  Do  you  also  make  for  Messrs.  Maple? 
Yes.  ^ 

7894.  Did  you  hear,  the  evidence  of  the  last  Witness  ? 
Yes. 

7895.  Do  you  agree  in  all  tliat  he  said  ? 
In  all  that  he  said. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  is  called  in;  and  ha  ving  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

7896.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Are  you  also  a  manufacturer  who  works  for  Messrs. 
Maple  ? 

Yes. 

7897.  And  for  other  firms  ? 
Yes. 

7898.  And  do  you  say  that  they  treat  you  quite  as  well  as  the  other 
firms  ? 

Ye<. 

7899.  And  the  evidence  that  the  last  witness  gave  you  entirely  corroborate? 
Yes. 

7900.  And  whatever  complaints  other  people  may  have  to  make  against 
Messrs.  Maple,  at  any  rate,  you  have  none? 

None  whatever. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  PARNELL,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

7901.  Chairman.]  I  want  to  ask  you  about  an  answer  which  Mr.  Maple  gave 
on  pa^e  580,  No.  5843.  Mr.  Maple,  speaking  of  you,  quotes  these  words: 
"  Mr.  Parnell  stated  that  Maple  was  a  sweater  of  the  sweaters.  A  Com- 
mittee was  I'ormed  in  defence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  will  tell  you 
that  the  action  brought  was  withdrawn,  although  he  is,  of  course,  a  man 
of  no  capital."  Mr.  Maple  was  quoting  then  from  tiie  evidence  of  Mr. 
Arnold  VVhite.  Then  Mr.  Maple  goes  on  to  say,  "Mr.  Parnell  made  a 
statement,  which  I  characterised  as  being  perfectly  untrue  and  wrong,  and 
I  instructed  my  solicitors  to  proceed  against  him,  for  as  I  said  befcjre,  we 
are  no  sweaters;  we  do  not  sweat  any  emploj'^s  ourselves,  nor  do  we  employ  any 
film  who  are  sweaters  themselves."  Then  I  asked  Mr.  Maple  :  You  are 
alluding  to  the  action  you  brought  against  Mr,  Parnell?"  And  his  answer  is: 
"  Which  I  was  commencing  to  bring  against  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  my  solicitor's 
letter  to  Mr.  Parnell  was  as  follows,  on  the  13th  of  December  last :  *  Sir,  we  are 
instructed  by  our  client,  iVJr.  J,  Blundell  Maple,  m.p.,  to  apply  to  you  with 
reference  to  certain  slanderous  statements  which,  we  are  informed,  you  made 
respecting  him  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Electoral 
Association  for  Fulham,  in  the  schoolroom,  Walham-grove,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  30th  ultimo.  The  statements  in  question,  as  reported  to  us,  were  to 
the  effect  that  our  client,  whom  you  describe  as  the  Tory  candidate  for  Dulwich, 
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was  a  sweater  of  the  sweaters,  and  tliat  he  compelled  his  men  to  work  for  12, 
14,  and  16  hours  a  da\ ,  and  sent  them  home  on  Saturday  with  20*.,  25*.,  or 
30s.  for  llieir  week's  labour.  We  are  informed  that  you  further  statecJ  to  the 
meeting  that  our  client  was  in  the  iiabit  of  paying  his  men  with  cheques,  and 
charcring  them  23  per  cent.  f)r  cas  ;ing'  the  cheques.  All  these  statements,  we 
are  instructed  by  our  client  to  say,  are  absolutely  unfounded,  and  are  malicious 
slanders.  As  we  are  instructed  to  is^ue  process  at  once,  we  shall  be  glad,  if  you 
will  let  us  know  the  n-ime  of  your  S'dicitor,  who  will  accept  service  on  your 
behalf'.'  "  Then  Mr.  Maple  goes  on  to  say  that  his  solicitor  received  a  letter 
from  you  to  this  effect:  "Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter,  dated  the  13th  instant,  in  reference  to  certain  alleged  statements  of 
mine  respecting  your  client,  Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  m.p.,  and  to  sav  that  as 
quoted  in  your  letter,  they  are  entirs  ly  incorrect,  and  do  not  represent  what  I 
said,  I  am  yours,  &c.,  William  Parnell'''  Then  Mr.  Maple  contmued  :  "My 
solicitor  therefore  advised  me  not  to  proceed  further  in  the  action  against  him, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  action  was  dropped."  I  want  to  know  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  ;is  to  that  ? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  as  far  as  Mr.  Maple  has  gone,  what  he  has  stated 
in  reference  to  what  took  place  between  his  solicitors  and  myself  is  perfectly 
correct ;  but  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  I'f  establishing  my  character  before 
those  to  whom  1  appealed  to  assist  me  in  my  defence.  If  Mr.  Maple  decided 
upon  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  not  to  pi-oceed  with  the  action,  why  \i  as  I  served 
with  the  writ  three  days  after  the  d  ite  that  Messrs.  Maple's  solicitors  ou^ht  to  have 
received  that  letter?  '1  hat  letter  ol  mine  I  believe  was  written  on  the  l.^th  of 
December;  I  have  not  the  dates  with  me  now,  but  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  clerk,  and  I 
thought  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it  before  ;  but  to-day  1  came 
away  without  my  memoranda  ;  but  I  believe  I  wrote  that  letter  on  the  15th  of 
December.  On  Monday  night,  1  believe,  tiie  19th  of  December,  after  I  got 
home  from  work  I  received  

7902.  The  letter  quoted  here,  Mr.  Maple  says,  is  dated  the  13th  of  December? 
I  believe  mine  is  the  15th. 

7903.  You  think  yours  was  \\ritten  on  the  15th. 

Messrs.  Maple  s  solicitors'  letter  wss  written  on  the  13th  of  December,  and 
my  reply  to  ii  was  the  15th,  I  believe.  On  the  Monday  night  after  I  sent 
that  reply  to  Messrs.  Lumley  and  Lumley,  I  was  served  with  a  writ,  Monday 
night  being  the  19th  of  December,  Messrs.  Lumley  and  Lumley  I  presume 
received  through  my  solicitor  a  notice  that  I  had  entered  an  appearance  against 
the  action,  but  no  communication  was  made  either  to  me  or  my  solicitor,  that 
Mr.  Maple  did  not  intend  going  on  with  the  case  until  the  13th  of  February 
1888,  and  then  only  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  my  solicitor  to  Messrs. 
Lumley  and  Lumley  asking  them  to  put  their  Statement  of  Claim  in.  The 
action  was  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  on  the  5th  of  March,  Mr.  Maple 
having  to  pay  costs.  Mr.  Maple  paid  the  taxed  costs  of  the  action.  My  only 
reason  for  asking  permission  to  make  this  explanation  was  that  of  course  if  the 
action  had  been  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  the  people 
to  whom  T  applied  for  assistance  would  naturally  think  I  applied  after  knowing 
that  the  action  was  not  to  go  on.  I  should  also  hke  to  ask  your  Lordships,  while 
I  am  here,  whether  we  shall  be  permitted  to  give  rebutting  evidence  to  any 
evidence  that  may  be  put  forward,  contradicting  what  we  may  have  said. 

7904.  That  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  decide.  I  understand  you 
to  say  you  are  not  quite  certain  about  the  date  of  your  reply? 

I  am  positive  in  my  mind ;  it  is  the  15th. 

7905.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  you  were  served  with  a  writ  three  days 
after  you  wrote  this  letter,  and  that  you  were  not  aware  that  the  action  was 
dropped  until  the  13th  of  February? 

Not  until  the  1 3th  of  February. 

7006.  Earl 
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-qo6.  Earl  of  Onsloxv].  When  you  refer  to  that  from  whom  you  asked 
assistance,  I  presume  you  mean  your  trade  society  ? 
Trade  unionists,  not  only  my  own  society. 

7907.  Have  they  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  you  at  the  evidence  you 
have  given  before  the  Committee  ? 

Some  of  them  thought  I  did  not  make  it  quite  strong  enough. 

7908.  Against  Messrs.  Maple  ? 
Against  others  as  well  as  Messrs.  Maple. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(50.) 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lorrl  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chatr. 


The  Reverend  R.  C.  BILLING,  d.d.,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

7909.  Chairman.^  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  evidence  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  on  the  15th  of  June;  it  is  on  page  497,  and  in  reply  to 
Question  5061.  The  question  is,  "  Does  this  pauper  immigration  of  which  you 
have  spoken  tend  to  increase  ?  "  And  the  answer  is :  "  I  cannot  say  that  it 
does  tend  to  increase,  but  it  has  not  diminished  to  the  extent  that  some  may 
think.  Week  by  week  they  are  still  arriving  "  (that  is,  the  foreign  immigrants). 
"Tiie  Jewish  authorities  are  most  anxious  to  stoj)  it.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the 
Member  for  the  Whitt-chapel  district,  Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  a  most  liberal 
man,  actually  took  back  himself  a  body  of  immigrants  in  the  steamer  which 
came  from  Hamburg.  He  took  them  back  because  he  knew  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  tliey  would  be  reduced  if  they  landed  in  England ; 
he  took  them  back  to  Hamburg,  but  although  they  had  been  allowed  to  step  oflF 
the  quays  in  Hamburg  into  the  boat,  they  were  not  allowed  to  step  off  the  boat 
on  to  the  quays;  they  are  quite  ready  to  allow  them  to  come  to  us,  but  not 
ready  to  receive  them  back  again."  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that 
an'iwer  r 

In  the  pr  'of  of  the  evidence  that  was  sent  to  me  I  corrected,  I  would  say,  a 
very  unpardonable  mistake  (I  do  not  know  how  I  fell  into  it)  in  quoting  Mr. 
Montagu  in  connection  with  that;  and  I  also  immediately  wrote  to  the  papers, 
in  which  a  report  of  that  answer  was  given,  and  said  that  I  had  made  a  mistake. 
My  informant  in  regard  to  that  is  a  gentleman  now  out  of  England.  I  have 
written  to  him,  and  hope  presently  to  receive  a  reply ;  but  it  was  altogether  a 
blunder  on  my  part  to  mention  Mr.  Montagu  in  connection  with  it.  I  do  not 
do  not  know  how  1  fell  into  it. 

7910.  As  I  understand  it,  you  believe  that  the  facts  are  correct? 

7911.  But   that  you  were   mistaken   in   attributing  the  action  to  Mr. 

Montagu  ? 
Yes. 

7912.  Lord  Clinton.]  Is  there  anything  in  the  evidence  you  have  given  which 
you  wish  to  withdraw  f 

Nothing  at  all. 

(50.)  5  D  2  7913.  You 
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7913.  You  have  read  Dr.  Adler's  evidence,  no  doubt? 

I  have  read  Dr.  Adler's  evidence  most  carefully,  I  am  sorry  to  disao-ree 
with  a  man  of  so  great  authority,  but  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  withdraw!  I 
have  read  his  evidence  carefully,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  not  aware  of  a  great 
deal  that  we  who  live  amongst  the  people  are  aware  of,  and  that  is  passing  from 
day  to  day.  I  might  say  that  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  confirm  what 
Dr.  Adler  has  said  with  re^^ard  to  the  state  of  the  female  population  of  the 
Jews.  When  I  first  knew  that  district,  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  for  any 
Jewess  to  be  living  an  immoral  life  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  not  the 
exception  now,  and  those  who  are  in  this  condition  are  those  whom  Dr.  Adler 
refers ;  I  entirely  agree  with  him  ;  they  are  those  who  have  lost  their  character 
for  the  most  part  before  they  come  here.  It  just  points  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  coming  in  this  way  are  a  very  low  class  indeed. 

79  •4-  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  directly  to  the  Sweating  System  ? 
No.    There  is  not  the  shghtest  doubt  that  the  Sweating  System  as  it  is 
carried  on  is  not  friendly  to  morality,  quite  the  contrary. 

7915.  You  mean  the  association  of  men  and  women  ? 
Yes,  and  the  way  in  which  they  herd  together. 

7916.  At  their  work,  you  mean  ? 

At  their  work  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  overcrowded  too  where  they 
live,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  the  decencies  of  life. 

7917.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  From  your  experience,  if  you  were  told  of  the 
existence  of  a  tailor's  workshop  where  men  and  women  were  employed  together, 
would  you  expect  that  the  result  would  be  deleterious  with  regard  to  the  women, 
o\^  ing  to  the  conversation  that  would  take  place  ? 

Yes,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

7Q1S.  I  was  speaking  of  the  question  generally  ? 
Yes. 

7919.  Have  you  had  a  regular  system  of  visitation  in  Spitalfields  for  the 
common  lodging-houses  ? 

Yes. 

7920.  Has  that  brought  out  any  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  ? 

Jews  are  not  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the  common  lodging-houses  ;  they  are  to 
be  found  in  what  are  almost  worse  in  many  respects  than  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  because  they  are  not  under  such  strict  rule  and  supervision ;  what  we 
know  as  the  furnished  rooms, so  called,  on  the  lucus  a  nonlucendo  principle, because 
there  is  no  furniture  in  them.  Only  to-day  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Jewess, 
a  very  respectable  woman,  who  has  one  of  those  furnished  rooms ;  respectable, 
I  mean,  as  far  as  her  character  goes,  but  in  a  most  miserable  condition, 
her  husband  affiicted  by  the  vice  which  is  the  cause  of  such  an  immense 
amount  of  distress  amongst  them,  not  drinking,  as  it  is  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
but  gambling. 

7921.  That  is  a  common  vice  amongst  the  Jews  r 
Amongst  those  foreigners. 

7922.  Do  they  spread  it  among  the  Gentiles  ? 
No,  because  they  keep  so  much  apart. 

7923.  Chairman.']  I  might  just  ask  you  one  question  in  reference  to  your 
saying  that  these  people  you  referred  to  were  not  allowed  to  land  again  in 
Hamburg  ;  I  understand  that  that  is  not  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

No. 

7924.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  are  any  laws  or  regulations  which 
would  prevent  such  immigrants  being  received  in  Hamburg  ? 

I  am  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  SAMUKL  MONTAGU  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons),  having 
been  sworn;  is  Examined,  as  follows: 

7(j25.  CIiainnan.~]  You  are  Member  of  Parliament  for  Whitechapel  ? 
For  the  \\  hitechapel  division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

7926.  You  huve  heard  what  Dr.  Billing  has  said  as  to  his  having  made  a 
mistake  in  mentioning  your  name  in  connection  with  this  transaction  ;  have 
you  anything  you  wish  to  add  on  that  point  ? 

Yes.  I  am  glad  he  has  withdrawn  tliat  statement  as  far  as  I  am  personal!/ 
concerned  ;  of  course  there  is  no  foundation  for  it ;  but  if  he  maintains  that  the 
incident  did  occur,  it  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  Trustees  of  the  Mansion 
Hou-e  Russian  Jews'  Fund  of  which  1  am  the  treasurer;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  could  possibly  have  occurred  without  ils  reaching  us. 

7927.  Do(  s  his  statement  refer  to  the  Mansion  House  Fund  r 

Well,  our  committee  was  entrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money  subscribed  to 
be  expended  for  the  permanent  beiufit  of  Russian  refugees,  and  our  committee 
and  the  conjoint  Russian  committee  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  took 
cognisance  of  all  arrivals  of  importance.  They  were  met,  taken  charge  of,  and 
sent  forward  to  America  as  a  rule.  No  one  would  have  sent  back  to 
Hambura,  or  anywhere  else,  a  number  of  immigrants,  without  certain  knowlegdge 
that  they  would  be  received  there. 

7928.  I  do  not  think  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bilhng  refers  to  the  Mansion 
House  Fund.  In  any  case  the  information  he  has  received  is  second-hand,  and 
he  does  not  vouch  for  its  correctness  himself.  He  has  told  the  Committee  taat 
his  informant  is  not  now  in  the  country  ;  and  as  I  understand  yon  you  wish 
to  tell  the  Committ(  e  that  none  of  the  money  entrusted  to  you  from  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  was  employed  in  sending  these  people  back  to  Germany? 

Dr.  Billing  does  not  give  any  dates,  and  it  is  a  very  vague  statement 
altogether.  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  meet ;  but  I 
have  a  balance-sheet  here  of  the  Mansion  House  Russian  Jews'  Fund.  We  had 
plenty  of  money  availai)le  to  send  them  to  America,  and  no  one  wouhl  venture 
to  send  them  back  to  Hamburg,  unless  we  had  verified  the  cases,  and  seen 
whether  we  could  send  them  home  by  a  through  ticket  to  Russia  or  send  them 
on  to  America.  We  have  sent  many  thousarjds  direct  to  the  (Jnited  States  of 
America.  If  you  wish  to  receive  evidence  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Russian 
immigrants  that  we  iiave  sent  to  America  where  we  have  founded  agricultural 
colonies  for  them,  I  can  give  you  that  evidence. 

7929.  I  do  not  think  that  that  conies  within  our  scope  ;  but  can  you  tell  the 
Committee,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  Hamburg  that  would  prevent  the  immigrants  spoken  of  being 
received  there  ? 

Th(  re  has  been  a  Return  issued  of  replies  from  the  Continent  with  regard 
to  destitute  aliens.  There  is  one,  No.  8,  from  Mr.  Scott  to  tlie  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  dated  Berlin,  4th  May  1887,  in  which  it  says:  "  I  have  made  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  have  now  the  honour  to  report  that  there  is  no  Impe- 
rial or  Prussian  law  prohibiting  the  admission  into  this  country  of  destitute 
aliens."  I  think  that  the  case  could  not  have  occurred  without  some  of  us 
hearing  of  it  and  preventing  it.  The  sting  of  the  charge  is  that  they  were 
brought  back  again  and  shunted  on  our  shores  ;  that  is  what  I  wish  to  con- 
tradict, for  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  could  have  done  such  a  thing. 

7930.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  What  makes  yon  say  "shunted  on  our  shores  "  ? 
Dr.  Billing  in  his  first  evidence  not  only  made  the  statement  which  he  has 

been  good  enough  to  withdraw  quite  completely  and  quite  satisfactorily,  but 
also  he  stated  later  on  that  when  they  were  left  at  Hamburg  they  were  brought 
back  here  and  shunted  upon  our  shores;  that  is  his  answer  to  numbers  5115 
and  5116. 

(50.)  503  7931-  Chairman.^ 
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7931.  Chairman.]  "(Q.)  What  became  oftlie  people  who  were  taken  back  to 
Hamburg? — (A.)  They  came  back  here  again.  {Q.)  And  were  discliarged 
after  all  upon  our  shores  1—{A.)  Yes."    That  is  the  evidence  you  refer  to  r 

Yes  ;  that  I  do  not  think  was  possible. 

7932.  Earl  oi  Aberdeen.]  Is  there  any  reproach  to  anyone  there  ? 

Yes,  a  great  reproach,  because  at  the  time  when  the  imm'tiration  was  large 
which  ir.  was  in  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  it  was  our  duty  to  meet  tliese 
immigrants  and  to  see  that  they  were  lodged  and  sent  forward  10  America  with 
the  money  that  was  subscribed,  about  80,000  odd. 

7933.  But  it  is  not  stated  by  Dr.  Billing  that  they  were  not  well  look^-d  after 
when  they  were  put  upon  our  shore.  1  understood  his  answer  merely  to  refer 
to  tlie  fact  that  they  were  brought  back  here  ? 

But  the  suggestion  is  that  they  were  retained  iiere,  and  I  maintain  if  they 
had  come  they  would  have  been  forwarded  to  America,  where  we  have  sent  a 
great  many  tliousands. 

7934.  Chairman.]  To  your  knowledge  were  any  foreign  immigrants  here 
sent  back  to  Hamburg  or  other  parts  of  Germany  ? 

There  were  cases  ot  unfit  emigrants  being  sent  home  through  the  board  of 
guardians,  hut  I  believe  their  invaiiable  habit  is  to  send  them  by  a  direct  ticket 
10  their  homes,  and  we  had  plenty  of  money  to  do  it. 

7935.  Through  Hamburg  to  their  own  country  ? 
Yes,  and  not  to  risk  their  remaining  at  Hamburg. 

7936.  And,  to  your  knowledge,  were  any  of  them  not  allowed  to  land  at 
Hamburg  ? 

No.  they  did  not  refuse  them.  There  might  be  an  isolated  case  coming  back, 
but  never  any  sent  back. 

7937.  Lord  Thring.]  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  state  in  eviilence  if 
any  considerable  number  of  emigrants  have  been  sent  back  again  from  Ham- 
burg, or  any  part  of  ihe  Continent,  into  England ;  have  immigrants  into 
England  sent  to  Germany  or  Iiu>sia  been  sent  back  again,  within  your  know- 
ledge ? 

I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  it  did  not  occur,  but  of  course,  to  prove  the 
negative,  1  sliould  like;  to  have  the  dates,  that  I  might  prove  it  categorically. 

793 8.  Your  knowledge  is  so  good  that,  in  all  human  probability,  it  could  not 
have  occurred  without  your  knowing  it  ? 

That  is  so. 

7939.  Chairman.]  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

There  are  one  or  two  statements  also  in  the  evidence  with  regard  to  there 
being  an  organisation  to  bring  people  over  ;  that  was  suggested,  and  also  witli 
reference  to  there  being  a  prejudice  against  the  Jews  in  my  constituency  of 
Wliitecliapel,  and  their  mode  of  living,  if  that  is  a  subject  you  would  like  to  take 
evidence  upon. 

7940.  I  think  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  on  those  points,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you  with  any- 
thing further  r 

My  experience  of  over  30  years  is  that  there  is  not  that  prejudice  at  all,  and 
there  has  been  no  complaint  from  the  different  Jewish  organisations  with  which 
I  am  connected,  or  the  Jewish  working  classes,  with  whom  I  constantly  in  con- 
tact; I  have  never  heard  of  any  unfriendly  relations. 

7941.  Earl  of  Aherdee)ii]  I  dare  say  you  observed  with  reference  to  the 
statement  which  was  inadvertently  made  by  Dr.  Billing  concerning  the  taking 
back  of  a  body  of  immigrants,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  funds  for  that 
purpose  were  not  the  funds  of  the  society  but  private  funds  of  some  indivi- 
duals ? 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility.  No  body  of  emigrants  would  go  back  if 
they  were  told  to  go  back  ;  it  would  require  great  force  and  compulsion,  I  think. 
The  whole  thing  seerus  to  be  perfectly  imaginary. 

7942.  I  supjiose,  !is  the  statement  was  made,  the  inference  would  betliat  the 
funds,  if  funds  had  been  used,  were  not  those  of  the  society,  but  of  an  indivi- 
dual ? 

The  statement  at  first  was  that  I  had  supplied  the  fund. 

7943.  But  that  has  been  withdrawn  now  ;  the  inference  was  not  that  the 
funds  wei'e  those  of  the  society  ? 

But  tliere  was  mont  y  of  our  society  available  for  quite  the  contrary  purpose  ; 
that  of  sending  them  to  Amei  ica. 

7044.  Was  not  the  inference  that  it  was  an  individual  contribution,  not  one 
from  the  funds  of  the  society? 
It  mav  be  so. 

794,5.  Lord  Thrhig.']  In  your  opinion  it  is  very  unHkely  that^there  should 
have  been  an  individual  contribution  to  send  people  back  to  Germany  when  you 
had  money  to  send  them  on  to  America  ? 

Quite  so.    We  have  many  tliousands  of  pounds  still  left. 


Mr.  EDWARD  MADDEN,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

7946.  Chairman.~\  You  are  the  Secretary  of  tlie  East  Loudon  Branch  of  the 
Amaluamated  Socie  y  of  Tailors,  are  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

7947.  And  you  live  in  the  East-end  of  London  ? 
Yes. 

7948.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  r 
About  16  years. 

7949.  And  I  suppose  yon  are  intimately  acquainted  witii  the  condition,  not 
only  of  the  membei  s  of  your  own  Society,  but  of  j'our  trade  generally,  in  that 
part  of  London  ? 

Yes. 

7050.  Have  you  anything  prepared  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

\A  e  have  got  54  members  in  the  branch  to  wljich  I  am  secretary. 

7951.  This  is  a  society  of  which  the  blanches  extend  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  ? 

All  over  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  y^\t\\  regard  to  this  branch,  in  a  neigh- 
bouihood  where  there  is  so  much  tailoring  done,  the  smallness  of  our  numbers 
must  of  neccj-sity  strike  your  Lordships,  because  it  would  follow  that  where 
there  is  &o  much  tailoring  done,  a  good  many  men  might  be  resident:  there, 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  our  society  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  employers,  as  a  whole,  in  ihe  City  have  no  workshops,  and 
the  majoiity  of  the  work  goes  into  the  hands  of  sweaters,  and  excludes  as  a  whole 
the  majority  English,  the  Irish,  and  Scotch  men  from  the  tailoring  trade  in  the 
East-end  of  London  to  a  gieat  extent.  There  are  only  a  few  shops  in  the  City 
where  men  are  employed  indoors,  and  that  accounts  foi'  the  smallness  of  our 
nuniber  of  members.  The  employers  can  do  with  a  middleman  or  sweater,  and 
will  have  them  in  preference  to  us  men.  The  reason  is  that  they  work  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  we  do,  and  they  work  longer  hours,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  get  a  living  in  the  way  we  have  got  to  work  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  got  some  evidence  here  to  lay  before  you  respecting  the  factories 
connected  with  the  Government  contracts. 


(30.) 


5  D  4 


7952.  Do 
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7952.  Do  you  mean  the  factories  that  execute  Government  contracts  r 
The  factories  that  execute  Government  cuntraots  ;  one  is  Mr.  Hebbeit,  of 
Bethnal  Green-road.    This  gentleman  employs  a  great  many  people  on  his  own 
premises,  and  after  the  day  is  finished,  many  of  these  people  take  the  work  from 
that  plcice  to  their  own  homes. 

7953        you  mean  men  r 

Men  and  women.  They  give  the  vi^ork  out  of  doors,  and  in  looking  over  the 
people  who  work  for  them  out  of  door-  I  find  one  trousei  -maker,  a  woman, 
finishing  for  7  s.  a-dozen,  trousers  belonging-  to  Her  Majesty's  Custo.ns. 

7954-  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  the  people  who  work  in  this  factory 
take  tlieir  work  home,  and  you  have  spoken  of  people  who  work  out  of  doors ; 
do  you  distinguish  between  the  two  ? 

We  consider  the  people  who  work  in  the  factory  in  the  shop,  as  "orking  out 
of  doors  ;  but  the  persons  working  at  home  we  consider  home  workers. 

795  f;.  When  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  home  worker,  you  mean  a  person 
who  is  not  working  in  the  factory  at  all? 
Not  working  in  the  factory  at  all. 

7956.  Not  at  any  time  of  the  day  ? 

Not  at  any  time  of  the  day.  This  woman  that  I  have  seen  got  7  s.  for  finish- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Customs'  trousers,  7 per  dozen;  and  it  would  take  an 
e.\pert  four  or  five  hours  to  finish  one  pair  of  them  ;  she  could  not  finish  a  pair 
in  less,  and  7-^.  per  dozen  she  received  for  these  trousers.  Then  there  is  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Templinski ;  this  gentleman  makes  trousers  for  11^. 
per  dozen  as  a  whole  :  takes  them  from  Hebbert's  factory,  and  completes  them 
as  a  whole  for  1 1     a  dozen. 

7957.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  What  sort  of  trousers? 

I  should  take  them  to  belong  to  the  Po-'t  Office,  from  what  I  have  seen. 

7958.  Chairfnait .]  Can  you  tell  us  how  they  are  marked,  or  how  you  recog- 
nise them  as  Government  trousers  ? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  these  trousers  myself;  but  the  only  pair  I  have 
seen  was  in  the  case  of  this  woman  whom  I  called  to  visit. 

7959.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Could  you  give  the  date  ? 

It  occurred  somt  where  about  last  April,  early  in  April,  when  I  called  to  see 
her.  Mr.  Templinski  works  the  sweating  system  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
a  good  living  out  of  the  female  workers,  for  whose  truthfulness  I  can  vouch. 

7960.  Chai7-man.~\     suppose  you  could  give  the  Committee  the  names  of  these 
women  if  required  ? 

Yes,  I  can  give  that  if  it  is  required.  Mr.  Bamberger,  of  Leman-street, 
Whitechapel,  contracts  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  makes  the  Post 
Ofl^ice  coats.  He  sub-lets  this  to  several  people,  but  two  in  particular,  that  \ 
can  name ;  if  it  is  required  I  can  give  their  names  and  addresses. 

7061.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Sub-lets  the  Government  contracts? 

Sub-lets  them  ;  he  gives  them  out  of  doors  to  be  made,  the  Post  Office 
clothing,  and  these  are  made  under  conditions  which  are  anything  but  healthy, 
because  in  most  of  the  homes  which  1  have  visited  to  see  where  the  work  was 
made  thev  were  to  be  considered  anything  but  a  workshop.  For  these  Post  Office 
coats  Mr.  Bamberger  pays  from  2*.  to  2  s.  3d.  to  get  them  made  as  a  \fhole 
out  of  doors;  and  the  man  has  to  find  his  own  sewing,  trimmings,  fire,  and 
lights. 

7962.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Bamberger  gets  for  them  ? 

I  do  not.    'i'hi-  Mr.  Bamberger  has  many  women  and  men  employed  on  his 
premises;  and  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  their  time  has  couie  to  j 
leave,  the  work  is  shifted  by  these  men  and  taken  to  their  own  homes,  and  they 
sit  up  mostly  all  night  to  get  a  living  at  this  particular  branch  of  the  labour. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  people  live  are  anything  but  satisfactory.    Mr.  i 
Knights,  of  Old  Ford-road,  is  not  a  Government  contractor  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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This  gentleman  evades  the  Factory  Act;  he  gets  the  machine  work  done  on  his 
own  premises  and  gives  out  the  garments  to  be  finished. 

7963.  As  far  as  possible  you  liad  better  avoid  mentioning  names,  unless  they 
have  reference  to  Government  contracts  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  1  can  avoid  it. 

7064.  Yoii  can  give  the  names  to  the  Committee  if  you  like  r 
The  women  employed  out  of  doors  receive,  for  finishing  jackets,  l^^c?.  each. 
It  would  take  an  expert  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  from  which  I  have 
looked  at  it,  fully  an  hour  to  finish  one  of  these  jackets.    She  has  to  complete 
it  for  \\ d.,  and  she  has  to  find  her  own  sewing  trimmings  to  do  them.  The 
I     reason  why  I  refer  to  this  is,  because  they  evade  the  Factory  Act ;  they  shift 
I     the  work  that  might  he  done  in  the  factory  to  the  homesteads  of  these  people  ; 
!     they  supply  what  we  call  dome.stic  sweating,  which  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
I    greatest  evils  connected  with  our  trade.    These  women  who  take  the  v^'ork 
(although  I  have  no  authority  for  saying  so  from  these  particular  persons  I  have 
made  enquiries  of,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  in  other  cases),  take  a  lot  of 
\     little  girls  with  the  intention  of  teaching  them  the  trade,  but  teach  them 
nothing,  and  ruin  these  children  who  go  to  them  ;  and  I  believe  in  most  cases 
in  Mr.  Knight's  factory  such  things  are  really  done,  because  it  must  be  done  to 
try  to  get  a  living  at  the  work. 

j       79^5'  Lord  77u7'«^.]  What  do  you  mean  by  "  ruining  "  the  children  ? 

I       \Vhen  i  use  that  expression,  I  w  ant  to  be  understood  that  it  ruins  them  as  far 
as  labour  is  concerned,  because  they  are  not  really  taught  the  trade  that  their 
iji    parents  think  they  are  going  to  learn.    I  do  not  m(  an  you  to  infer  that  it  is 

'  morally.  There  are  juvenile  suit  liands  employed  by  this  factory  who  receive 
the  juvenile  suits  out  to  finish  after  the  machinery  is  done  on  the  premises. 
^1  They  receive  3 5.  and  3 6  per  dozen  suits  for  finishing  these  juvenile 
suits.  One  woman  that  I  spoke  to  myself  told  me  that  she  must  work  night 
and  day  to  make  a  living;  and  after  hard  work  she  can  make  about  four 
dozen  suits  in  the  week,  Avhich  would  leave  her,  after  finding  her  trimmings, 
about  G  s.  for  the  whole  of  her  week's  labour.  She  stated  that  it  was  worse 
than  slavery,  and  she  wished  that  something  could  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  it.    She  thought  if  she  had  learnt  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  became 

j    more  practical  she  would  be  more  independent  and  could  demand  a  wage.  In 

I  my  investigations  I  find  that  most  of  the  people  grumble  at  being  only  partly 
taught  the  trade,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  evil ;  because 
many  parents  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  tailoring  trade  believe  that  l)y 
putting  their  cLildren  with  some  of  these  middlemen  they  are  going  to  teach 
them  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  after  spending  their  time  with  these  middlemen 
they  are  turned  out  only  partly  able  to  do,  and  very  badly  some  of  them  able 
to  do,  anything  at  all  connected  with  the  tailoring  trade.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  led  me  I  think  in  a  few  years  more  practical  tailors  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get,  unless  something  is  done  to  save  them.  We  have  used  every 
means  in  our  power  reasonably  with  the  employers  to  define  a  day's  work,  and 
to  try  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  them. 

7966.  Chairman. ~\  What  do  you  mean  by  employers  ? 

I  mean  the  employers  carrying  on  the  legitimate  tailoring  trade. 

7967.  That  is  in  the  East-end  ? 
In  the  East-end. 

7968.  What  do  you  mef-^n  by  the  legitimate  tailoring  trade? 

The  bespoke  trade  of  the  shops  in  the  City.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  our  employers,  in  1883  we  introduced  what  was  called  a  uniform 
time  log,  and  submitted  it  to  the  employers  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  meet 
them  half  way  with  the  view  of  combating  this  great  evil;  because  we  could 
see  from  our  experience  that  something  must  be  done,  or  else  the  trade  must 
virtually  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  Englishmen  as  a  whole,  and  they  be  sup- 
planted by  other  people.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  that  would  be  an 
improvement  or  not,  but  it  is  a  big  question.    The  employers  refused  to  meet 
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us  to  discuss  relations  with  us.  With  one  exception,  and  out  of  the  whole  of 
London,  Mr.  Sandilands,  of  Conduit-street,  was  the  only  gentleman,  the  only 
master  tailor,  who  offered  to  meet  the  men  on  fair  terms,  with  a  view  of  sup- 
pressing this  evil.  Now,  in  order  to  show  you  that  they  are  going  to  destroy 
us  as  a  whole,  I  have  taken  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  and  the  advertisements  in 
it,  and  I  find  these  advertisements  appearing. 

7960.  What  is  the  date  of  that  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

Monday,  the  11th  June  :  "  To  tailors  (Germans).  Good  ladies'  jacket  and 
body  hands  wanted.  Good  wages,  constant  work.  Apply  to  B.  C.  Colls  and 
Company,  Tunbridge  Wells." 

7970.  What  do  you  deduce  from  that  ? 

I  take  it  that  the  men  who  should  be  working  in  London  have  migrated  into 
local  towns ;  the  majority  of  our  men  have  migrated  into  these  local  towns  with 
the  view  of  being  able  to  get  a  better  living  than  in  London.    It  used  to  be 
formerly  the  case  for  a  man  to  come  to  London  to  become  more  practical  in  his 
trade  ;  but  now  we  find  that  the  London  men  liave  to  go  into  the  provinces  to 
become  practical  in  the  trade.    I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  that  we  have  no 
practical  men  in  London ;  we  have  as  many  as  ever  ;  but  the  difficulty 
to   my   own  mind   in    men  coming   into  London    and.  getting   a  living 
is   so   great   that   they   will   not  come,    because  the   provincial  towns  are 
far  better  ;  but  the  employers  in  the  provincial  towns  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  middleman,  and  although  this  advertisement  refers  to 
the  Germans,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  it  means  the  sweater,  to 
introduce  him  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  destroy  the  people  there  who  have 
got  to  make  a  living  out  of  it.    1  find  another  advertisement  in  the  "Daily 
Telegraph,"  of  Fiiday,  the  4th  May:  "  To  ladies'  tailors.  Wanted  one  or  two  first 
class  ladies'  tailors  to  take  charge  of  a  workshop  in  a  large  provincial  town,  and  to 
he  responsible  for  making  and  finishing  the  work,  employing  their  own  assist- 
ants ;  foreigners  preferred.    Address,  in  first  instance,  giving  full  particulars, 
L.  M.,  Box  3143,  Postal  Department,  'Daily  Telegraph,'  Fleet-street,  E.C." 
There  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  a  sweater  being  wanted.    Here  we  have  all  these 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  our  way,  as  far  as  both  the  West-end  and  City  are 
concerned,  because  the  legitimate  masters  in  the  City,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
will  have  these  men;  and  there  are  great  doubts  in  our  mind  that  all  that  they 
do  is  not  legitimate.    In  many  instances  foremen  are  known  to  call  at  these 
men's  places.    The  foreman  goes  there,  but  what  he  goes  for  we  cannot  see 
definitely,  but  there  are  great  doubts  in  our  mind  as  to  the  honesty  of  his  in- 
tentions towards  these  men.    I  do  not  say  that  all  foremen  do  this  ;  but  in 
most  cases  we  find  it  confined  to  show  shops  where  tickets  are  put  on  garments 
in  the  window.    The  men  who  are  foremen  in  the  particular  shops,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  practical  tailors;  these  men  learn  cutting,  and  having  no  moral  respon- 
sibility held  over  ihem  for  the  trade,  and  having  no  respect  for  the  trade,  they 
use  the  foreigner  as  the  readiest  tool  to  carry  out  their  design,  and  we  believe 
that  their  intentions  are  not  altogether  honest  either  to  their  employers  or 
to  us. 

7971.  How  do  you  mean  by  "  not  altogether  honest"  ? 

Of  course  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  introduce  a  speculative  opinion  ;  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  to  bring  any  guilt  against  these  men  directly  ;  there  is  only 
one  particular  case  that  1  have  known  of  myself,  where  a  bribe  was  offered  to 
one  man,  and  it  was  a  gentleman  employed  by  Mr.  Kino  by  the  name  of  White. 
He  went  under  the  name  of  White;  but  whether  that  was  his  name  or  not  1  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  ? 

7972.  I  want  to  know  what  you  had  in  your  mind  when  you  spoke  of  not 
behaving  honestly;  what  do  you  consider  to  be  dishonest  ? 

I  allude  to  the  foreigner ;  not  the  L  gitimate  foreigner ;  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  him  that  is  a  practical  tailor,  but  we  quarrel  with  the  middlemen  who 
practically  are  no  tailors,  and  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  They  learn  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  it,  and  they  get  the  work,  for  whatever  reason  they  get  it  we 
cannot  state,  but  they  get  the  work  wholesale,  and  we,  as  a  class,  are  twice  as 
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1  well  able  to  carry  on  this  sort  of  business  as  they  are;  but  we  held  ourselves 
I  responsible  for  any  evils  that  might  arise  from  our  dealings  ;  consequently  we, 
as  a  class  of  English  Avorking  people,  refused  having  anything  to  do  with  it, 
with  few  exceptions  ;  but  these  men  have  been  taken  by  the  foreman,  and  as 
soon  as  the  foreman  leaves  one  particular  shop  and  goes  to  another,  you  will 
find  these  men  following-  hini  round  in  dozens  to  get  employment  back  from 
him. 

7973.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  these  men  "  ? 
I  mean  the  middlemen. 

7974.  Have  you  anything  more  you  wish  to  state  before  I  ask  you  some 
questions  ? 

I  think  not. 

7975.  I  understand  you  that  you  consider  that  the  practice  of  men  and 
women  taking  their  work  home  from  the  factory  is  an  evasion  of  the  Factory 
Act  ? 

Yes. 

7976.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  amounts  to  practically  an  evasion  of  the 
Factory  Act  ? 

Yes. 

7977.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  and  women  working  in  these  factories 
where  the  work  is  taken  home  afterwards,  are  compelled  so  to  take  the  work 
home  r 

I  coidd  not  say  for  certain  that  they  are  compelled,  but  they  do  it. 

7978.  Would  you  object  to  their  doing  it  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  ? 

I  should  certainly  think  that  a  day's  work  of  at  least  12  hours  is  quite 
sufficient  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  get  a  living, 

7979.  Then  you  would  object  to  a  man,  after  working  12  hours  in  the 
factory,  taking  work  home  to  do  if  he  chose  ? 

Yes,  I  would. 

7980.  And  vou  would  object  equally,  I  suppose,  to  a  woman  doing  it  ? 

I  W(juld  object  more  so  to  a  woman  doing  it,  considering  that  she  is  not  con- 
stitutionally able  to  stand  it  as  well  as  the  man.    T  would  take  it  for  granted 
I    that  common  decency  would  say  that  she  ought  to  refuse  it. 

7980*.  And  you  think  that  the  law  having  regulated  the  hours  for  work  for 
women,  the  law  is  practically  eviided  if  the  woman  is  allowed,  after  having 
worked  her  full  time  at  the  factory,  10  work  extra  hours  at  home  ? 

I  do. 

7981.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  from  your  experience  the  state  of 
things  that  you  complain  of  has  tended  to  get  worse  or  better  during  the  last 
few  years  ? 

It  has  tended  to  get  worse,  and  the  reason  why  I  think  it  has  tended  to  get 
worse  is  the  great  difficulty  Avith  which  our  members  can  actually  pay  their 
I  contributions,  and  the  employers  find  our  members  dependent  on  them,  not 
I  only  themselves,  but  their  families  through  their  working  at  home ;  thei 
employers  know  of  necessity  that  the  whole  family  is  dependent  upon  them, 
and  the  employers  will  take  every  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
man's  wages  ;  the  employer  knows  that  the  whole  of  the  family  are  employed 
by  the  man,  and  they  will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  lower  the  position 
of  the  man. 

7982.  I  gather  from  you  that  in  your  opinion  there  is  a  migration  of  the 
higher  class  of  labour  in  the  trade  from  London  into  the  provinces  r 

Yes,  there  is. 

7983.  And  also  that  the  native-born  people  are  being  supplanted  by 
foreigners  f 

Yes  ;  not  by  tailor  foreigners,  it  is  by  people  who  are  really  not  tailors.  The 
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foreign  tailor  is  in  as  bad  a  position  in  many  instances  as  we  really  are.  The 
legitimate  foreign  tailor  is  in  many  instances  quite  as  badly  off  as  we  are  ;  it  is 
the  luiddleman  who  by  this  system  called  sweating  is  really  supplanting  us. 

7984.  I  was  toUl  the  other  day  by  a  West-end  tailor  tliat  whereas  formerly 
some  of  tlicir  best  hands,  a  great  number  of  their  best  iiands,  were  Irishmen  ; 
now  the  Irishmen  have  left  the  trade  practically,  and  their  places  have  been 
taken  by  Germans  ;  is  that  the  case  within  your  knowledge  ? 

I  think  myself  I  couhl  explain  that  to  yon.  In  Ireland  our  trade  is  better 
regulated  and  better  governed.  The  masters  in  Ireland  feel  that  they  have  a 
moral  obligation,  that  they  iire  bound  do\\n  by  amoral  obligation  to  their  work- 
men and  customers;  the  men  equally  so.  We,  on  our  pait,  have  endeavoured 
to  do  what  we  could,  our  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors;  but  in  Ireland  the 
workmen  all  belong  to  this  Amalgamated  Society  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  a 
great  portion  of  onr  small  towns.  These  men  have  a  defined  time,  and  they 
work  about  10  or  II  hours  a  day  ;  and  should  a  dispute  arise  between  any  man 
and  his  master,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Employers,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  men  go  and  meet  the  employers  and  settle  any  grievance  that  might  arise  in 
a  town  or  place.  I  have  only  known  one  case  where  it  failed,  and  that  only  for 
a  short  time  ;  that  \\as  in  Dublin. 

7985.  In  your  opinion,  labour  is  better  organised  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain  r 

It  is  better  organised. 

7986.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  there  are  not  so  many  Irishmen  now  in 
London  working  as  tailors  ? 

Yes,  because  it  is  worse  than  slavery.  I,  as  an  Irishman,  would  prefer  going 
back  there  if  1  could  get  a  living  there ;  but  after  being  22  years  away  from  it 
I  do  not  consider  it  vi^ould  be  wise  lor  me  to  go  back. 

7987.  You  spoke  of  these  Government  contracts  ;  the  trousers,  I  think  you 
said,  made  for  the  Post  Office  ? 

Yes. 

7988.  And  the  other  clothes  made  for  the  Custom  House? 
Yes. 

7989.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  for  the  Post  Office  and  the  Custom 
House  r 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Customs.  When  the  trousers  which  were  put 
into  my  hands  by  this  lady,  I  saw  m.arks  with  white  letters  inside,  H.  M.  Cus- 
toms, that  led  me  to  believe  that  was  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  white-edged 
blue  cloth. 

7990.  Then  as  to  the  Post  Office? 

I  forgot  to  mention  Sandhurst  College  also. 

7901.  We  will  keep  to  the  Post  Office  ;  how  do  you  know  that  the  clothing 
was  for  the  Post  Office  ? 

Nothing  else  would  lead  me  to  believe  it  but  what  I  have  seen  them  wearing 
in  the  street;  I,  as  a  tailor,  would  know  that  they  were  the  Post  Office  clothes : 
but  the  men  told  me  that  they  were  the  Post  Office  clothing. 

7992.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  Sandhurst  ? 

That  the  coats  made  for  servantsin  Sandhurst  College,  with  red  collars  and  cuffs, 
were  made  in  one  of  these  sweating  dens,  and  the  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he 
got  Qs.  for  them  ;  but  I  understood  afterwards  that  they  got  bs.9d.  for  them. 
In  Sandhurst  or  in  Blackwater  they  pay  about  15  s.  to  make  them  there  ;  so 
the  trade  has  migrated  from  there ;  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  centrahse  them  as 
a  rule. 

7993-  ^^10  contractor  who  takes  the  orders ;  where  does  he  get  them 

from  ? 

He  did  not  tell  me  where  he  got  them  from. 

7994.  Lord 
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7994.  Lord  Sandhurst.l  Are  these  things  made  at  5  s.  9  d.,  tunics  ? 
No,  the  regular  dress-coat,  with  red  cuffa  and  red  collar  on  it. 

7995.  And  5  s.  9  d.  was  the  price  r 

The  price  for  making  it;  it  would  take  any  practical  tailor  three  days  to 
make  it. 

7996.  Eurl  of  Onsloiv.']  You  say  that  the  Post  Office  clothini:  which  was  put 
out  by  Hebbert  was  in  April  in  this  year  r 

Yes. 

7997.  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  what  period  the  contract  for  that  would 
have  been  put  out  by  the  Government  ? 

I  think  the  Government  put  out  their  contracts  in  April. 

7998.  The  same  month  ? 
I  think  so. 

7999.  Botli  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Messrs.  Bamberger  have  factories,  have  they 
not,  of  their  own  ? 

Yes. 

80OU.  In  which,  at  any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  the  Government  work  is 
done  ? 
Yes. 

8001.  I  suppose  that  the  reason  tliey  put  the  work  out  is  because  they  took 
more  work  to  do  than  they  could  possibly  manufacture  upon  their  premises  ? 

Ye  s,  I  daresay  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

8002.  I  presume  that,  whether  th(>y  do  the  Government  work  on  the  premises 
and  put  their  private  work  out,  or  do  their  private  work  on  the  premises  and 
put  the  Government  work  out,  the  evils  of  sweating  would  be  the  same? 

Just  the  same. 

8003.  Therefore,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  remedy,  it  would  he  necessary  to 
provide  that  they  should  do  all  their  work,  both  the  Government  work  and  the 
private  work,  in  the  factory  ? 

As  a  whole,  on  the  premises  ;  but  that  should  be  subject  to  conditions  ; 
because  you  see  here,  according  to  their  advertisements,  the  foreigner  is  pre- 
ferred, as  a  l  eady  tool  to  be  shoved  in  here  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
same  evil  as  we  have  to  combat.  And  these  men,  as  a  rule,  do  nothing  for  the 
society.  T  believe  they  have  formed  some  sort  of  a  society  called  the  Master 
Tailors'  Mutual  Society,  but  their  benefits  are  so  limited  that  it  is  merely 
between  themselves  ;  whilst  our  society  embraces  men  of  all  classes,  so  long  as 
they  are  only  honest  and  legitimate  tailors,  and  willing  to  act  upon  honest 
principles  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  become  dishonest,  we  put  them  outside  our 
association.  There  is  one  special  clause  connected  with  our  rules  which  I 
think  should  be  known,  to  show  what  we  offer  to  the  public  as  a  safeguard ; 
and  I  think  myself  that  employers  ought  to  be  a  little  more  modified  in  their 
dealing  towards  us  to  what  they  really  are,  both  in  the  West-end  and  City. 
Rule  XL,  Section  2,  is  this  :  "That  in  all  cases  where  a  member  is  prevented 
from  following  his  employment  by  the  medical  or  sanitary  authorities,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  member  or  membeis  of  his  family  sutfering  from  infectious 
disease,  the  committee  of  the  branch  shall  investigate  the  case  and  medical 
certificate.  They  shall  have  power  to  grant  lock-out  pay  to  the  member.  The 
secretary  shall  send  a  full  report  within  seven  days  to  the  Executive  Council, 
who  shall  have  power  to  grant  such  other  payment  as  may  meet  the  case,  until 
the  medical  officer  certifies  that  his  family  is  free  from  infection."  The  amount 
payable  under  this  section  is  limited,  that  is,  15  5.  a  week;  but  should  the 
executive  consider  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  they  have  power  to 
grant  more. 

8004.  Would  the  object  of  that  clause  be  to  prevent  work  being  taken  out  at 
a  time  when  a  meml^er  of  the  family  was  suffering  from  infectious  disease? 

Yes ;  our  members  would  not  be  likely  persons,  seeing  that  we  protect  them 
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and  the  public  at  tlie  same  time,  to  take  the  work  out  of  doors,  seeing  that  they 
would  get  this  protection. 

8005.  Do  you  believe  that  infectious  disease  is  spread  to  any  great  extent  by 
making  coats  in  sweaters'  dens  ? 

If  that  does  not  spread  it  I  would  like  to  know  what  does  ;  1  know  nothing 
more  likely  to  spread  it, 

8006.  To  return  to  the  question  of  Government  contracts,  have  you  ever 
considered  wliat  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  Government  clothing  is  made 
in  the  factories  in  the  East-end  ? 

I  have  no  idea;  I  have  never  calculated. 

8007.  You  are  aware  that  the  Government  have  very  large  factories  of  their 
own  ? 

Yes. 

8o(^8.  You  have  no  ground  for  saving  that  the  makers  in  the  East-end  evade 
the  Factory  Act  directly  ? 

Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  middleman,  the  sweater. 

8009.  No,  I  mean  the  contractor  ? 

Well,  Mr.  Bamberger  must  of  necessity  know,  because  the  people  take  the 
work  out  at  night-time. 

8010.  But  under  the  Factory  Act  it  is  not  an  offence  to  take  the  work  home ; 
I  ask  you  whether,  in  any  other  respect,  you  think  the  contractors  evade  the 
Act  ? 

I  have  no  knowledge  that  Mr.  Bamberger  evades  the  Factory  Act,  but  we 
believe  that  the  Factory  Act  ought  to  follow  those  people  to  their  homesteads, 
seeing  that  they  remove  this  work  from  the  factory,  and  to  hold  the  employer 
responsible  for  these  people  working  at  their  homesteads. 

8011.  Earl  of  jDer^fj/.]  I  understand  you  object  to  either  men  or  women 
taking  work  to  do  at  home  r 

I  object  to  men  or  women  taking  work  home  out  of  the  factory  at  night  time, 
after  completing  their  ilay's  work. 

801  2.  How  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  them  to  their  homes 
to  see  that  they  did  not  do  extra  work  ? 

I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  tlie  duty  of  the  employer  who  employs  these 
people  to  see  that  they  do  not  shift  that  work  as  far  as  he  can  prevent  it ;  but  in 
most  cases  they  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

8013.  Would  you  hold  the  employer  responsible  for  what  the  workman  or 
woman  may  do  in  their  own  home  ? 

It  would  be  undesirable,  I  should  hold,  where  a  man  or  woman  might  be  able 
to  take  a  quantity  of  work  which  could  not  really  be  observed ;  I  would  not 
hold  the  employer  responsible  after  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  it ;  but 
where  large  quantities  had  been  shifted,  I  certainly  should  hold  him  responsible 
for  it. 

8014.  You  spoke  of  the  migration  of  labour  to  the  provinces ;  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  mention  that  as  a  thing  to  be  objected  to 

Well,  it  is  not  to  be  objected  to,  only  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  right  that 
unpractical  men  should  come  and  take  the  place  of  practical  tailors,  and  send 
them  away  into  some  other  town  where  they  are  already  overrun ;  because  in 
most  of  our  provincial  towns  there  are  plenty  of  tailors  there,  and  we  want 
more  of  our  good  workmen  in  London,  because  there  is  more  work  in  London 
than  seven  times  the  practical  tailors  we  have  in  London  could  really  do. 
According  to  the  calculation  I  made  in  1885,  I  see  that  it  wants  about  99,000 
tailors  to  make  the  work  for  about  45  millions  of  the  people,  considering  one- 
fifth  to  become  eligible  to  wear  the  clothts  that  we  make. 

8015.  Chairman.^  You  mean  that  99,000  tailors  are  required  to  make  the 
clothes  for  the  population  of  London  on  the  supposition  that  one  fifth  of  them 
wear  the  kind  of  clothes  made  b}''  the  tailors  ? 

Yes. 

8016.  What 
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8016.  What  would  the  four-fifths  wear? 

It  was  put  in  this  form:  that  they  were  women  and  children,  and  I  thought 
that  the  proportion  of  the  males  was  less  than  the  females. 

Sol  7.  By  the  one-fifth  you  mean  the  adult  male  population  ? 
Yes. 

801 S.  Earl  of  Derhj/.^  You  say  that  there  is  work  enough  for  all  the  tailors 
in  London  if  some  condition  were  supplied  which  is  at  present  wanting ;  what 
is  the  condition  ? 

If  we  have  workshops  in  and  around  London  there  would  be  plenty  of  labour 
for  every  man. 

8019.  But  if  a  man  prefers  L'oing  to  some  country  place  (vou  mentioned 
Tunbridge  Wells,  I  think)  what  is  the  objection  to  doing  it  there  ? 

'We  are  compelled  to  send  them  there  very  often  ;  we  have  to  give  them 
travelling  curds  ver'y  often  in  the  slack  seascm.  Whilst  the  midcileman  is  getting 
any  (juaiitity  of  connection,  we  have  to  supply  our  men  ;  our  men  have  to 
break  u|)  their  homes,  and  they  have  to  go  and  st-ek  labour  in  cold  and  damp 
weather.  We  pay  about  2,000  /.  a  year  to  our  members  travelling,  going 
from  town  to  town,  and  a  good  many  of  these  men  are  forced  to  go  from  London 
and  v/e  give  them  a  travelling  card.  They  receive  3  1.  6  s.  8  d.  for  travelling 
for  50  days  during  the  year. 

8020.  Why  are  they  forced  to  go  from  London  r 
Because  there  is  no  work  for  them. 

802  I .  And  there  is  work  in  the  country  places  ? 

They  will  go  and  see  where  they  can  get  a  day's  work.  In  a  country  town 
they  may  be  able  to  get  two  days' work,  and  then  to  travel  50  miles  again.  And 
the  death-rate  in  our  society  is  very  often  increased  from  the  mere  fact  of  these 
men  travelling  about  in  the  damp  season  of  the  year. 

8i)22.  Then  I  do  not  understand  how  your  remedy  would  apply  by  estab- 
lishing workshops  all  round  London ;  do  you  mean  in  addition  to  those 
existing  ? 

I  would  like  to  see  those  that  exist  at  the  present  time  under  the  sweater 
swept  away  altogether,  or  bound  by  some  condition  that  they  could  not  extend 
them ;  for  those  people  have  no  respect  even  for  a  small  space  given  to  them 
by  their  landlord,  such  as  a  yard  with  a  little  bit  of  garden  ;  they  build  a  large 
workshop  in  it,  and  by  this  means  they  make  the  rent  of  the  house  10  s.  a  week 
more,  by  reason  of  this  workshop  in  the  yard. 

8023.  I  gather  that  your  object  is,  as  you  stated,  to  do  away  with  all  work 
that  is  done  other  than  in  a  workshop  ? 

Yes. 

8024.  And  to  have  it  all  under  public  inspection  : 
Yes. 

8025.  And  to  put  an  end  to  work  done  at  home  ? 

If  we  cannot  very  well  grapple  with  the  thing  in  any  other  way.  T  do  not 
think  our  men  would  have  any  real  objection  against  going  into  the  shops,  pro- 
vided we  cannot  deal  with  the  thing  in  any  other  form  ;  but  if  we  had  regis- 
tration of  these  workshops,  I  think  that  would  meet  the  case  to  a  great  extent. 

8026.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  women  whose  husbands  have  employment 
assist  the  family  to  live  by  taking,  on  their  own  account,  some  work  of  the  kind 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Some  women  do. 

8027.  Do  you  object  to  that? 

1  would  object  to  nothing  that  would  be  done  honestly  and  justly.  I  do 
believe  that  these  women  are  compelled  to  do  it  for  many  reasons  which  are 
brought  about  by  a  state  of  things  1  really  cannot  describe  myself ;  but  the 
women  are  compelled  to  do  it  because  their  wants  are  so  great  with  their 
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families  that,  they  cannot  meet  all  demands  unless  they  can  help  their  husbands, 
and  it  is  the  only  means  supplied  to  them  of  doing  so. 

8028.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  just  to  cut  them  off  from  that  means  of 
living  ? 

I,  as  an  individual,  \\ould  certainly  not  advise  that. 

8029.  Lord  Clinton,']  You  mentioned  just  now  the  name  of  Mr.  Sandilands 
as  being  ready  to  meet  Ihe  men  ;  what  men  did  you  men  ? 

The  members  of  our  association. 

8030.  How  do  you  mean  to  *'  meet  "  tliem  r 

We  introduced  a  uniform  time-log  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  fair  lin:it  of  time 
to  a  particular  garment,  because  London  as  a  whole  has  no  time-log.  Mr. 
Sandilands  out  of  the  whole  of  the  masters  in  the  City  and  West-end  was  the 
only  one  who  came  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  men  ? 

8031.  Mr.  Sandilands  is  a  West-end  tailor;  how  would  he  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  East-end  of  London  ? 

The  same  class  of  tailors  make  in  the  West-end  as  in  the  City. 

8032.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Sandilands  employs  East  London  men  in  his 
own  factory,  or  that  he  sends  work  to  East  London  men  ? 

He  is  the  only  employer  in  London  who  does  not  give  one  job  out  of 
doors. 

8033.  You  mean  he  does  not  employ  a  middleman  ? 

He  never  employed  a  middleman  in  his  life.  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to 
that  gentleman  to  say  that,  because  he  has  always  met  his  men  and  the  trade 
and  the  officials  of  our  society  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

8034.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Would  you  explain  shortly  what  you  mean  by  a 
travelling  card  ? 

You  will  see,  if  you  look  at  our  book,  that  we  give  1  s.  4  <f.  a  day  for  50  days 
when  seeking  employment. 

8035.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  I  suppose  all  the  members  of  your  society 
are  journeymen  tailors  ? 

All  ])ractical  journeymen,  as  far  as  we  know. 

8036.  You  complained  that  the  young  men  are  not  able  to  learn  their  trade ; 
how  do  you  propose  that  they  should  learn  their  trade  ;  because  we  are  told 
that  apprenticeship  is  going  out  of  fashion  ? 

Apprenticeship,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is,  and  more  especially  in 
London;  I  do  not  know  of  one  legitimate  apprentice,  only  in  the  hands  of 
these  middlemen.  Being  no  tailors  themselves,  all  they  can  do  is  to  tram  their 
dupe  into  a  portion  of  it.  I  consider  tiiese  apprentices  their  dupes  ;  if  not, 
thtir  parents  really  are  their  dupes;  and  these  people  would  never  become 
practical  tailors. 

8037.  Would  you  mind  answering  my  question ;  how  you  propose  to  teach 
the  boys  their  trade  ? 

I  should  have  ihem  taught  under  practical  men. 

8038.  Rut  what  I  mean  is  this  :  practical  men  will  not  take  them,  \ou  iiave 
told  us,  and  apprenticeship  is  going  out  of  fashion  ? 

Yes  ;  but  if  we  had  workshops  instead  of  what  we  have  got,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  al  all  about  our  apprenticing  them.  I  work  in  a  shop  myself ;  I 
do  not  work  at  home  ;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  take  one  of  my 
own  sons  along  with  me  to-morrow  if  he  wanted  to  go.  I  would  have  to  leave 
there,  and  come  home  to  work,  and  the  employer  whom  I  worked  for  would 
not  take  on  an  apprentice  because  he  has  not  room  for  him.  But  supposing 
we  were  to  have  a  large  number  of  workshops,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
training  our  youth  ;  and  we  can  only  depend  for  the  future  of  our  trade  on 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to  supply  us  with  practical  tailors. 

S039.  But  even  if  you  had  workshops,  would  there  not  be  a  great  objection 
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on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  go  into  those  workshops  upon  a  system  of  apprentice- 
sliip  ? 

1  do  not  think  there  would  be.  Some  would  object,  but  seeing  that  a  great 
m;iny  are  ready  to  go  to  the  trade  in  our  day  as  many  would  be  ready  then. 

8040.  Is  not  the  difficulty  this  :  that  a  boy  can  go  to  one  of  these  middlemen 
where  he  is  taught  only  one  small  branch  of  the  trade,  and  after  an  apprentice- 
ship of  a  few  months  he  can  earn  and  take  home  wages,  whereas  if  he  were 
apprenticed  in  one  of  these  Jai  ge  workshops  and  had  to  learn  his  trade  thoroughly, 
it  would  probably  be  at  least  two  or  tliree  years  before  he  could  earn  anything 
like  the  amount  that  he  could  earn  by  going  to  one  of  these  middlemen  r 

Yes;  init  in  looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  we  would  not  at  all  take 
into  consideration  the  future  of  our  buys. 

8041 .  But  you  would  not  get  the  boys  r 

But  if  the  parents  of  those  lads  knew  that  they  were  only  going  to  learn  a 
portion  of  the  trade  they  would  never  send  their  boys  into  the  place  at  all. 

8042.  Lord  MonhsivelL]  You  said  the  death-rate  was  high  in  your  portion  of 
the  society  ;  what  is  it  ? 

I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  society  when  I  speak  of  the  deatii-rate  ;  if 
I  were  to  speak  of  onr  branch  we  have  unfortunately  buried  three  this  quarter. 

B043.  You  say  that  the  middleman  is  generally  a  man  who  is  no  tailor,  and 
knows  nothing  about  tiie  work  ? 
As  a  rule. 

8044.  ^^^e  liave  been  told  that  he  does  know  the  trade,  or  he  would  have 
been  able  to  get  on  ? 

I  take  it  on  the  evidence  of  one  of  these  middlemen  practical  tailors,  that  is, 
Mr.  Hanson,  of  Great  Prescott-street,  East.  It  is  some  years  back,  but  I 
remember  the  meeting  very  well  that  Mr.  Hanson  attended  to  know  if  the 
INIutual  Tailors  Society,  as  they  called  it  at  the  time,  would  be  allowed  to  join 
our  amalgamation.  \Vq  would  have  no  objection  to  receiving  them,  but  they 
were  not  tailors  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hanson;  that  is  lo  say,  the 
majority  were  not  tailors,  'i'hey  had  a  man  who  had  been  a  cigar  makei-  foi" 
secretary,  and  a  butclier  was  treasurer. 

804.5.  You  mean  that  middlemen  applied  to  you  to  be  taken  on  as  members, 
but  you  refused  them  as  they  did  not  know  their  business? 

Yes  ;  the  rules  of  our  society  deal  specially  with  that,  that  no  middleman 
sweater,  or  any  man  employed  by  the  middleman,  shall  become  a  member  of 
our  society  ;  we  want  to  keep  our  trade  distinct. 

8046.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that  loiddle- 
men  know  nothing  of  the  business ;  you  have  heard  that  from  somebody 
else  r 

I  know  several  of  them  that  are  no  tailors. 

8047.  Do  you  not  know  several  who  are? 

I  only  know  one,  and  1  only  know  that  he  is  from  his  own  statement.  Wo 
•have  no  way  of  judging  that  unless  they  work  in  shops,  and  these  men  do  not 
work  in  shops  along  with  us  men. 

S048.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Could  you  explain  further  your  i-emarks  about 
dependence  upon  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  for  the  future  training  of  boys  as 
tailors  ? 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Wales  take  an  especial  interest  in  training  the 
youth  for  this  particular  kind  of  industry,  because  in  Ireland  that  is  what  a  lad 
went  to  who  wished  to  be  considered  a  gentleman  ;  in  fact  the  only  gentlemen 
in  the  town  were  the  tailor  and  the  parson  ;  consequently  the  boy  prided  him- 
self upon  becoming  some  day  a  parson  or  a  gentleman  of  some  sort,  and  he  had 
a  gi  eat  pride  to  learn  that  trade.  But  there  are  many  inducements  held  out  in 
Ireland  from  the  way  the  men  conduct  their  business  there,  and  the  way  the 
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trade  has  been  protected  by  our  society  in  Ireland  at  all  times  to  the  boys  to 
join  that  trade. 

8049.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  at  all  where  the  clothing  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  is  made  up  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

8050.  1  think  you  spoke  about  the  exceedingly  bad  sanitary  condition  of 
these  sweating  deus;  the  houses  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  ? 

In  most  cases  they  are  bad. 

8051.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  can  Liive  the  Committee  any  information 
as  10  the  food  that  these  people  subsist  upon  ? 

I  think  I  had  better  leave  th;it  question  out  altogether.  You  will  see  from 
their  earnings  that  they  cannot  afford  a  great  deal. 

8052.  As  I  understood  yon,  your  contention  is  that  what  you  call  the  legiti- 
mate trade  in  London  is  being  superseded  and  driven  out  by  what  you  call 
illegitimate  trade  ? 

Th:\t  is  so. 

8053.  And  that  consequently  the  legitimate  trade  in  London  is  driven  to 
apply  for  work  in  ihe  provincial  towns? 

Yes ;  and  if  they  can  get  to  America  they  go  there. 

8054.  And  I  understand  also  you  object  to  work  being  done  at  home,  princi- 
pally, as  I  understood  you,  where  the  work  is  taken  home  from  a  factory  in 
which  the  man  or  woman  has  already  worked  12  hours? 

Yes,  I  do. 

805  3.  That  you  consider  to  be  not  a  technical  but  a  practical  breach  of  the 
Factory  Act,  as  far  as  women  are  concerned  ? 
Yes. 

8056.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  said,  in  reply  to  the  noble  Lord  on  my  right, 
that  you  w^ished  to  do  all  you  could  to  discourage  men  and  women  taking  work 
home  with  thvm  after  working  hours  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  whetiier  you  think 
that  something  of  your  object  might  be  gained  if  the  employer  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  register  upon  his  premises  of  all  the  places  to  which  he  sent 
out  work  r 

Well,  that  has  been  a  notion  of  mine  for  years  that  that  leally  ought  to  be 
done  ;  that  every  man  employing  people  indoors  and  outdoors  ouglit  to  keep  a 
register,  so  that  a  factory  inspector  could  at  all  times  see  it. 

8057.  Is  that  Ojjinion  shared  by  the  members  of  your  society  r 
Yes,  it  is. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


WOOLF  ZEITLIN,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows : 

805S.   Chairman.]   You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  ? 
Yes. 

8059.  And  where  do  you  reside? 

At  5,  Josepii-street,  Cannon-street-road,  East. 

8060.  What  is  your  trade  ? 
Tailor. 

8061.  Are  you  working  at  the  trade  now  ? 
Yes. 

8uti2.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  i 

I  am 
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I  am  going-  to  refer  to  the  Government  contracts.  They  are  twice  sub- 
divided after  the  first  hand  The  first  contractor  from  the  Government  lets  out 
to  a  sub-eontr;ictur,  and  tiien  the  sub-contractor  again  lets  out  to  the  middle 
man. 

8063.  What  contractor  ;ind  sub-contractor  do  you  allude  to  ? 

For  the  Goveriimt^nt  contracts  ;  Post  Office  coats  and  other  work  that  they  do 
for  the  Government. 

8064.  You  .-ay  that  the  Government  put  out  their  contracts  tor  Post  Office 
clothes,  and  so  on,  to  whom  r 

To  Mr.  Hebbert  and  Company. 

8065.  And  they  sub-contract  it  again  ? 

They  sub-contract  it  again,  and  then  the  sub-contractor  lets  it  again  to  the 
middleman. 

8066.  Do  you  know  to  whom  tiiey  sub-contract  it  ? 

Yes  ;  one  was  the  name  of  Gerson,  in  the  East  end,  Coberner  road,  and  then 
lie  let  it  to  the  middleman  to  make  it. 

8067.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  prices  that  were  paid  ? 

Y(  s.  In  former  times  they  used  to  pay  for  the  Post  Office  coats  2  s.  9  d.  for 
making,  and  last  year  they  reduced  it  to  2.9.  a  coat,  and  this  year  they 
signed  agi'eemeuts  to  make  so  many  garments  of  each  at  the  rate  of  I  s.  S  d.  -eu 
coat, 

8068.  Who  signed  the  agreement  ? 
The  middleman  with  the  contractor. 

8o6g.  The  sub-contractor? 
Yes. 

8070.  I  understand  that  the.>e  are  the  prices  for  which  the  sub-contractor 
makes  up  the  coats  for  the  contractor  who  gets  the  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Yes  ;  the  sub-contractor  lets  out  the  work  to  so-called  small  middlemen. 
They  only  carry  on  their  business  in  a  very  small  room,  which  is  used  for  the 
home  use  as  well.  In  one  instance  a  case  ot  small-pox  was  in  the  house,  and 
the  mother  of  the  child  did  the  button-holes  for  the  Post  Office  coats. 

8071.  In  the  same  room  where  the  child  was  ill  ? 

In  the  same  room  where  the  child  was  ill.  She  was  only  there  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  They  are  engaging  men 
and  women  at  that  u  ork,  and  they  are  working  all  hours. 

8072.  Do  you  mean  that  the  women  are  working  long  hours? 
Yes. 

8073.  What  length  of  time  ? 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day. 

8074.  In  the  shops  of  these  middlemen  r 

In  the  shops  of  these  middlemen.  Since  the  factory  inspector  took  the  matter 
up,  and  prosecuted  them  for  keeping  them  behind  the  time,  they  have  found  out 
a  new  scheme.  They  used  to  come  in  at  eight,  but  now  females  come  in  at  six 
or  half-past  six  in  the  morning. 

8075.  You  mean,  instead  of  working  two  or  three  hours  too  late,  they  come 
in  earlier  in  the  morning } 

Yes,  they  come  in  in  the  morning,  because  in  the  morning  the  inspector 
would  not  come  there.  Last  Thursday  1  lett  home  at  a  quarter-past  six,  and  I 
met  more  than  two  dozen  females  going  to  work.  The  middleman  make  up  a 
large  amount  of  profits  v\ithout  hardly  doing  anything  to  the  coats  at  all. 

8076.  How  do  you  know  that  they  are  making  large  profits? 

For  instance,  there  is  one  man  who  made  in  a  few  years  about  10,000  I.  profit 
(50.)  5  F  2  out 
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out  of  the  labour  of  men  ;  when  he  retired  from  that  business  he  sold  his 
business  to  another  uiiddleraan,  and  he  took  it  for  170  I.  fn-  the  connection. 

8077.  You  say  that  some  man  made  10,000/.  ;  how  do  you  know  that? 
That  is  estimated  that  it  is  about  10,000      because  he  retired  from  business 

and  liv(s  in  private. 

8078.  Hi)\v  do  you  know  that  he  made  10,000  /.  ? 

1  do  not  know  exactly,  so  is  is  estimated  ;  people  sav  he  is  worth  about 
10,000  /. 

8079.  H^o^^  the  profit  divided  between  the  middleman  and  the  people  who 
work  for  him  ? 

Some  of  them  engaoe  the  people  on  piece-work,  and  the  rule  is  that  the 
working  man  gets  a  half  of  the  price  that  the  middleman  gets  from  tlie  shop  ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  gets  exactly  a  half,  because  the  working  mari 
never  knows  how  much  the  middleman  L;ets  for  a  coat,  but  the  middleman  tells 
him  that  he  grts  so  much. 

8080.  The  middleman,  I  understand  vou,  takes  half? 
Yes. 

8081 .  And  for  that  he  has  to  find  the  premises  and  light  ? 
Yes,  and  macliining  and  button-holes. 

8082.  And  the  material? 

No,  not  the  material ;  the  material  comes  from  the  shop. 

8083.  But  the  thread,  and  so  on,  he  has  to  find  that  ? 
Yes. 

8084.  And  light  and  fire? 

Yes  ;  but  the  workman  cannot  tell  whether  that  is  exactly  half  of  what  the 
middleman  gets  fi'om  the  shop,  because  he  never  shows  the  working  man  the 
tickets  showing  how  much  he  gets  for  it;  he  only  tells  him  sc  much.  Some  of 
them  are  engaged  by  the  day. 

808,5.  How  are  they  paid  ? 

The  machiners  and  pressers  are  well  paid  ;  they  get  as  much  as  7  s.  or  8*.  a 
day  ;  hut  the  other  portion  of  the  trade  is  very  badly  paid. 

8086.  Is  it  constant  employment  all  the  year  round? 

No ;  on  the  average  it  is  no  more  than  three  days  a  week.    In  some  places  it 
is  the  rule  to  work  J  3  hours,  but  that  is  in  a  very  small  number;  with  the- 
majority  of  them  it  is  the  rule  to  work  14  hours  and  some  15  ;  but  nobody  can 
be  very  particidar,  because  the  middleman  would  discharge  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  particular  as  to  the  time. 

8087.  Do  you  mean  that  at  these  shops  where  they  work  14  or  15  hours 
there  are  women  working  ? 

Yes. 

8088.  You  are  speaking  of  shops  where  women  work  ? 

Yes  ;  women  and  men.  There  are  no  middlemen  in  the  East-end  of  London 
who  do  not  employ  women.  They  are  taking  out  work  from  the  shops  at  half 
of  the  price  that  an  Englishman  gets  in  a  shop  for  making,  and  they  are  as  well 
made  as  the  Englishman  makes  them.  It  takes  them  a  good  time  to  make  a 
coat  as  good  as  the  Englishmen,  but  as  the  men  are  working  longer  hours  they 
can  afford  to  make  the  garment  as  cheap  as  half  of  the  price.  In  regard  to 
what  is  called  the  third-class  trade,  they  are  all  in  the  Jewish  hands ;  of  course 
the  Englishman  could  not  afford  to  do  it. 

80 8g.  What  do  you  call  the  third-class  trade  } 

For  export ;  the  Englishman  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  because  no  man 
except  a  machiner  or  presser  can  earn  more  than  3  s.  or  4  s.  a-day  by  it.  In 
former  times  only  women  used  to  do  this  third-class  work,  no  men  ;  but  since 
the  sweating  system  has  improved,  it  is  taken  away  from  the  English  women  and 
men  by  the  Jewish  middleman. 

8090.  What 
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80QO.  What  do  yi>u  mean  l)y  the  Sweating  System  having  "  improved  ?  " 
Since  they  came  to  the  system  for  making  it  that  each  person  should  make  a 
portion  of  the  garment. 

8091.  By  the  word  "improve^!,"  do  you  mean  that  it  is  better,  in  your 
opinion  r 

No,  I  mean  that  it  is  to  a  greater  extent, 
8ot)2.  You  mean  increased  ? 

Yes.  There  is  no  tailor  in  the  East-end  of  London  who  makes  the  whole 
garmei.t  by  himself;  it  is  ?ul)-divided  ;  one  party  does  one  part  of  the  garment 
and  ai, other  another. 

8093.  Can  you  tell  ns  how  many  sub-divisions  there  are  ? 

There  are  three  machiners,  two  pressers,  one  baster,  one  felling  hand,  and 
one  button-hole  liand.  The  first  machiner  does  not  do  what  tlie  second 
machiner  does,  and  the  second  machiner  doe^  not  do  what  the  third  macliiner 
does,  and  the  first  presser  does  not  do  what  the  other  presser  does. 

8094.  What  do  you  mean  by  !2,arments  ? 
Coats. 

SoQ--;.  The  making  of  the  coats  would  he  sub-divided,  according  to  you,  into 
eii^ht  sub-divisions  ? 

Eight  or  nine  sub-divisions. 

S096.  Is  that  all  in  reference  to  the  third-class  work  r 

In  reference  to  the  third-class,  and  it  has  reference  Vt  all  the  classes,  even  the 
first-class  trade,  that  is  often  sub-divided. 

8097.  What  would  you  call  second-class  work  ? 

That  is  stock  work  ;  and  first-chass  work  is  orders  for  gentlemen. 

8098.  And  does  all  that  you  have  said  apply  to  the  second-class  and  to  the 
first-class  ? 

To  all  classes.  There  are  no  men  in  the  E  ist-ead  who  do  button-holes 
except  those  who  are  working  in  shops.  If  they  are  makin<^  tlie  whole  gar- 
ments by  themselves  they  are  making  the  button-holes  also  by  th  emselves ; 
but  in  the  East-end  by  the  middlemen  the  women  are  enii^aged  on  the  button- 
holes, and  as  a  rule  they  must  finish  the  work  they  have  got  to  do,  and  there- 
fore the  button-iiolers  have  sometimes  to  start  on  Friday  early  in  the  morning 
and  to  work  till  Saturday  dinner-time,  ri<2,ht  through  the  night. 

8099.  Have  you  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  ? 

The  misery  among  the  working  class  is  to  a  very  great  extent  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  tell  how  they  are  Uving,  men  and  females.  Tiiere  are  some  females 
who  have  only  1  or  \\d.tQ>  spend  for  their  dinner;  the  most  is  2  li.  _  A 
female,  if  she  works  the  whole  week,  cannot  earn  more  than  15  a.  a  week,  but 
generally  they  are  only  working  two  or  three  days  ;  so  that  she  has  5  s.  or  6  a 
week  tb  live  upon,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  spend  any  more  for  her  food.  Some 
of  the  tailors  are  making  up  su  many  garments  which  must  be  done  in  a 
day. 

81 00.  Piece-work  ? 

People  working  for  day  wages,  they  must  make  so  many  garments  a  day,  and 
do  not  care  when  they  ai'e  done  ;  sometimes  they  can  be  done  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  and  S'^metimes  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  and  that  is  only  paid 
lor  as  one  day. 

8101.  What  is  the  day  supposed  to  be,  how  many  hours? 

Tliirteim  hours,  as  the  rule  ;  but  they  are  working  as  much  as  18,  and  then  it 
is  not  paid  more  than  as  a  day. 

8102.  I  understand  you  that  they  get  so  much  a  day,  for  a  day's  work  of  13 
hours  ? 

Yes. 

(50-)  5  F  3  8103.  But 
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^103.  But  they  are  supposed  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  ;  if  they 
do  not  turn  out  that  amount  tl  ey  must  work  overtime  until  they  do  ? 
Yes. 

8104.  For  the  same  amount  of  wages  ? 

Yes,  the  Working  juen  call  it  a  day  of  13  lioms  ;  but  if  the  working  men  are 
working  eight  or  nine  hours  they  only  get  paid  for  half  a  day. 

8105.  You  mean  that  eight  or  nine  hours  is  considered  half  a  day  ? 

It  is  considered  a  half  day.  No  overtime  is  ever  paid  to  a  man  who  works 
for  a  middleman  ;  even  if  he  works  so  many  hours  overtime  during  the  week 
he  never  gets  paid  for  it.  There  are  some  of  the  middlemen  who  have  got  a 
rule  that  so  much  must  be  done  per  hour,  and  if  the  men  cannot  possiblv  do  it 
they  are  discharged.  For  instance,  some  of  them  h.ive  got  a  rule  that  four 
coats  must  be  pres^sed  off  in  an  hour,  and  if  the  presser  could  not  do  those  four 
coats  in  an  hour  he  gets  discharged. 

N106.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  fair  amount  to  be  done  in  the  hour  ? 

Two.  The  man  who  works  lor  the  middleman  can  only  work  about  10  or  12 
years  ;  if  he  is  a  strong-built  man  he  can  only  work  10  or  12  years,  and  after- 
wards he  becomes  useless. 

8107.  Vou  mean  from  ill-health  f 

From  iil-health ;  and  he  becomes  a  burden  to  society. 

8108.  He  is  broken-down  ? 

He  is  broken-down.  In  some  instances  they  are  dropping  down  dead  while 
they  are  at  work. 

8109.  t)o  you  mean  ihat  you  know  of  such  cases  yourself? 

Yes.  In  last  February  or  .March,  in  the  last  part  of  the  winter,  after  January 
it  was,  a  man  had  made  six  and  a  half  days  for  one  so-called  middleman;  it  is 
one  of  the  hardest  places  to  work  in  in  the  East-end  of  London  ;  and  on  the 
Friday  night  he  went  home  at  10  o'clock  and  at  12  o'clock  he  was  dead.  He 
made  half  a  day  overtime  in  the  week. 

8110.  How  many  hours  a  day  ? 

He  was  working  the  whole  hours,  and  he  had  to  stop  to  make  up  more.  He 
complained  that  he  could  not  work,  he  was  not  well,  and  the  middleman  -aid  he 
must,  or  else  lie  would  discharge  him,  and  he  was  working  till  10  on  Friday 
night  and  came  home,  and  two  hours  later  he  was  dead. 

8111.  You  said  that  he  worked  six  and  a  half  days  in  the  six  days? 
Yes. 

8112.  Do  you  mean  that  he  worked  six  days  of  13  hours  " 

No;  he  made  14  hours,  and  then  he  gave  him  bastes  to  do,  and  he  made  up 
half  a  day  with  his  bastes. 

8113.  Half  a  day  in  the  week  ? 

During  the  week  half  a  day  overtime  ;  what  he  took  home  at  nigbt  to  do. 

»i  14.  You  say  he  worked  14  hours  a  dav  every  day  for  six  days  running  ? 
Yes. 

8115.  And  eight  hours  in  addition  ? 

Yes.  I  have  not  got  anytliing  more  to  say,  because  I  have  mentioned  things 
in  ray  statement.  I  refer  to  all  classes  of  work  ;  I  refer  to  the  Government 
contracts. 

81 16.  Have  you  worked  upon  Government  contracts  ? 

I  have  stated  so  already.    1  have  hardly  got  anything  more  to  state. 

8117.  Have  you  worked,  yourself,  upon  Government  contracts  ? 
Yes,  1  have. 

8118.  How  did  you  know  they  were  Government  contracts? 
I  was  working  myself  on  them,  for  a  sub  contractor. 

^  8119.  But 
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!sl  19.  But  how  did  you  know  that  the  work  was  for  the  Government  r 

We  can  soon  find  that  out ;  a  tailor  can  find  out  what  ^ort  of  a  coat  it  i-* ;  he 

knows  that  a  poHcemau  does  not  wear  a  Post  Office  coat,  and  that  a  postman 

does  not  \Aear  a  puHci'  coat. 

8120.  Do  you  remember  what  the  work  was  you  did  yourself  ? 
Post  Office  tunics. 

8121.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  branch  r 
Twenty-five. 

8122.  The  avera,2;e  Hfe  of  a  man  working  for  thes.^  middlemen  is,  I  think  you 
said,  about  10  or  12  vears? 

Yes. 

8]  2.3.  What  becomes  of  them  then  ? 

They  becoi;!e  useless  to  society  ;  they  become  ill,  cripples,  and  they  are  going 
about  begging. 

8124.  How  do  they  support  themselves? 

If  the  man  has  got  friends,  thev  make  up  a  benefit  and  put  him  into  a  little 
busine-s  that  he  can  live  upon;  and  if  not,  he  must  go  begging  from  house  to 
house.    The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  assist  him. 

8124*.  You  talk  about  the  women  working  overtiuie  at  night  ;  you  said  that 
since  the  inspectors  had  commenced  to  prosecute  these  persons  they  put  the 
women  two  or  three  hours  earlier  in  the  moininof  instead? 

Yes. 

81 '.'t.  What  did  you  mean  by  since  the  inspectors  beg-m  to  prosecute  ;  " 
wiien  did  they  begin  to  prosecute  P 

That  i-  about  two  years  ^ince  ;  in  the  last  two  years  th ;  inspector  toolc  the 
matter  in  hand,  when  he  prosecuted  a  great  many,  and  they  were  fined  in  the 
police  courts,  so  they  are  careful  a  little  about  that  nii^'ht-work,  some  of  them, 
not  all  of  them,  because  some  of  them  are  keeping  them  up  in  sep  irate  rojms, 
locking  them  up  in  a  separate  r  ^om,  parlour,  or  kitcheii,and  the  inspector  goes 
up  into  the  workroom  and  does  not  find  any  women  there. 

8126.  You  mean  that  the  inspectors  became  more  active  two  years  ago  than 
they  were  before  ? 

Yes. 

8127.  And  the  result  was  that  the  masters  were  obliged  to  take  precau- 
tions ? 

Yes. 

8128.  You  told  me  that  the  other  morning  about  six  o'clock  you  met  about 
two  dozen  women  going  to  work  ? 

Ye-^,  and  that  just  in  a  few  streets. 

8i2(j.  And  you  think  that  the  Factory  Acts  are  evaded? 
Yes. 

8130.  To  a  large  extent  ? 
To  a  very  great  extent. 

8131.  You  told  us  also  that  you  thought  it  was  necessary  for  the  women 
button-holers  to  work  long  hours  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  of  the 
work  ? 

With  the  men;  so  long  as  the  men  work  the  button-holers  must  work. 

8132.  Do  you  think  then  that  if  the  Factory  Act,  as  far  as  regulating  the 
hours  of  work  for  women,  were  enforced,  it  would  tend  also  to  shorten  the 
hours  for  which  the  men  work  ? 

Yes. 

8133.  And  it  is  your  opinion,  as  I  gather  from  you,  that  ^he  piecemasters 
make  too  large  a  profit  ? 

(50.)  5F4  Yes; 
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Yes  ;  even  the  day  master  is  makin;:  a  very  large  profit.  I  can  prove  an  instance 
vphere  a  day  muster  works  four  machinists,  and  has  got  as  much  as  22  /.  or  23  I. 
a  week  profit. 

8134.  How  is  it  that  the  people  put  up  with  these  low  prices  that  you  com- 
plain of  ? 

Tliey  could  not  help  it.  It'  a  man  has  not  anything  to  eat  he  must  work  at 
any  rate  that  he  gets. 

8135.  Has  this  state  of  thinus  got  worse  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years  ? 
Yes. 

8136.  Mow  do  you  account  for  its  getting  wor.-e  ? 

B(  cause  there  is  not  s;)  much  to  do.  In  the  former  years  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  work  to  do  than  there  is  at  present. 

8137.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  not  so  much  actual  work,  or  not  so  much  in 
proportion  to  the  peojjle  ? 

There  is  not  so  much  actual  work  ;  because  they  are  making  up  the  large 
amounts  during  the  day.  and  that  does  not  do  for  the  next  day. 

8138.  You  mean  because  they  are  woiking  longer  ? 
Longer  hours. 

8139.  And  you  sav  that  tlie  middlemen  can  make  goods  at  half  the  price  that 
they  can  be  made  in  the  factory,  because  they  woik  longer  hours? 

Longer  hours  ;  they  are  paying  the  same  price  to  the  worising  men  as  they 
ought  to  take  for  shorter  hours. 

8140.  They  pay  them  the  same  [u-ice  as  they  are  paid  in  the  factory,  and 
make  them  work  a  great  deal  longer  ? 

Yes. 

8341.  Do  these  middlemen  woik,  themselves,  as  a  rule? 

Some  of  them  do  not  work  at  all,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not 
understand  anything  about  tailoring  at  all. 

8142.  How  do  they  get  into  these  positions.^ 

They  become  acquainted  with  a  ibreman  or  cutter,  and  then  he  supplies  them 
with  the  work.  The  middleman  gets  good  working  luen  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
so  he  brings  in  a  good  coat  into  the  shop  and  the  employer  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  made  it  himself  or  not,  and  he  is  called  a  tailor;  but  properly 
he  should  not  be  called  a  tailor  at  alb 

8143.  How  does  the  middleman  get  his  orders  ;  does  he  go  direct  to  the  large 
house.    He  goes  to  the  large  house  and  gets  ii  from  the  fonman  ? 

From  the  foreman. 

8144.  You  told  us  that  the  third-class  work  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
Jews  ? 

Yes. 

8145.  T  think  vou  said,  because  the  Englishman  could  not  do  it  at  the  price  ? 
Yes. 

8146.  How  is  it  the  Jews  will  do  it,  lower  than  the  Englishman  ? 

Because  the  Englishman  does  not  work  long  liours  as  a  rule,  and  then  he 
spends  a  little  more  money  during  the  week  than  the  Jewish  workers  ;  therefore 
he  could  not  stand  it;  even  th(^  Jewish  workers,  who  are  so  economical,  can 
hardly  stand  it ;  in  the  good  seasons  they  can  hardly  make  a  living,  but 
in  the  slack  seasons  they  must  apply  for  relief. 

8147.  Tiie  Jews  can  work  longer  hours  and  they  spend  less  money  than  the 
English  ? 

Yes. 

8148.  Therefore  the  third-class  trade  is  getting  into  their  hands? 

Yes.   The  Enghsh  worker  also  wants  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  beer,  and  the  Jewish 
worker  does  without  it. 

8149.  Earl 
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8149.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  say  that  Messrs.  Hibbert  put  out  the  Post  Office 
contract  to  a  sub-contractor  ? 

Yes. 

8150.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  these  coats  actually  being  made  by  sub- 
contractors.' 

Yes. 

81,5  1.  What  sort  of  coats  were  tliey  ? 
Post  Office  coats,  overcoats. 

8152.  Post  Office  tunics  ? 
Tunics  and  overcoats. 

8153.  When  vpas  that  ? 

That  was  last  year;  but  an  agreement  was  signed  this  year  as  well  to  make 
them  lor  2  s.  and  1  s.  8  d.  a  coat :  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  them  making  them, 
because  I  have  never  happened  to  be  in  their  shops. 

8154.  What  time  was  it  last  year  ;  in  the  beginning  or  tlie  end? 
About  in  April  last. 

8155    But  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Post  Office  coat  having  been  put 
t    out  to  a  sub-C(<ntractor  since  April  in  last  year  ? 
I       April  this  year  is  when  the  contract  was  made ;  last  April,  I  said. 

815G.  But  do  you  know  that  the  coat  was  made  in  April  this  year? 
No,  1  do  not  know,  because  I  never  happened  to  be  in  their  shops. 

8157.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Post  Office  coat  has  been  sub-contracted 
since  April  in  la>t  year? 

'  Yes. 

8158.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Government  contracts  which 
precludes  those  w  ho  make  the  coats,  who  take  the  contracts,  from  making  them 
anywhere  except  upon  their  own  premises? 

Yes,  I  do. 

8151).  With  regard  to  this  Factory  Inspector's  prosecution,  when  did  it  take 
place  ? 

It  took  place  in  the  last  two  years  ;  it  has  been  more  effective  since  two  years 
ago. 

8160.  -And  was  the  prosecution  instituted  i)ecause  the  owner  of  the  factory 
sent  work  home,  or  because  he  employed  the  hands  over  hours  ? 
Because  he  employed  them  over  hours. 

I        81 61.  In  the  factory  ? 
In  the  workshops. 

8162.  I  think  you  said  that  you  saw  two  dozen  women  going  to  work  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

j  Yes. 

! 

8163.  And  did  you  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  that  was  a  contravention  of  the 
Factory  Act  ? 

Yes. 

8164.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Factory  Act  to  prevent  women  from  working 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 

j        But  they  ought  to  leave  otf  at  a  certain  time. 

8165.  How  do  you  know  that  they  did  not  leave  off  at  a  certain  time: 
They  do  not ;  no  middleman  lets  his  hands  off  before  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

I         8166.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Factory  Act  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a 
woman  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening? 

I  can  hardly  tell,  because  I  am  not  so  much  acquainted  with  the  Factory 
Act,  but  I  know,  a?  a  rule,  they  ought  only  to  work  from  eight  to  eight ;  hut  if 
they  work  from  six  to  eight,  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  Factory  Act. 

(50.)  5  G  8167.  Do 
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8 1 67.  Do  you  think  that  the  Factory  Act  provides  that  women  shall  work 
only  from  eight  to  eight  r 

I  thought  so. 

8168.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  told  the  Committee  that  your  society  consists  of 
25  members  ? 

Yes. 

8169.  Does  that  association  of  yours  belong  merely  to  one  particular  dis- 
trict ? 

Yes,  it  belongs  to  the  East  Central  district. 

8 1 70.  It  is  a  tailors'  association,  I  understand  ? 
Yes. 

8171.  And  how  many  of  them  are  there  in  that  district  ? 
I  can  hardly  tell ;  there  are  about  500  or  600. 

8172.  At  any  rate  25  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  f 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  society. 

8173.  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  distress,  as  I  understand,  in  your 
trade  ? 

Yes. 

8174.  Amounting  to  absolute  destitution  r 
Yes. 

8175.  Do  the  members  of  your  association  receive  any  relief  from  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  ? 

Yes,  some  of  the  11. 

8176.  Can  you  tell  us  anything-  about  it  of  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge 

One  became  relieved  last  Passover  holidays.  He  had  to  take  relief  because 
he  had  no  means  to  provide  himself  for  the  holidays,  and  he  had  to  take  relief 
from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Gaardians. 

8177.  I?  it  the  case  that  anybody  finding  himself  in  an  extreme  state  of 
distress  can  invariably  get  relieved  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? 

Yes. 

817S.  Chairman.']  These  Jews  you  speak  of;  have  they  been  long  resident  in 
this  country,  or  have  they  lately  arrived  in  this  country  ? 
Some  have  been  here  12  or  15  years. 

8179.  you  know  whether  they  ever  get  relieved  from  the  countries  that 
they  come  from  ? 

No  ;  they  do  not  get  any  relief  from  them. 

8180.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  is  allowed  for  meals  for  these 
women  that  work  ? 

One  hour  per  day  for  dinner,  from  one  to  two  o'clock. 

8181.  They  are  not  allowed  any  time  for  breakfast? 
No ;  nor  for  tea. 

The  Witness  is  diiected  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  EDWARD  M' LEO D,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows; 

8182.  Chairman^  Are  you  President  of  the  West  London  District  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  ot  Journeymen  Tailors  ? 
Yes. 

8183.  Our 
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8183.  Our  inquiry  is  as  to  sweating  in  the  East-end  of  London,  as  you  know; 
can  you  speak  as  to  the  East-end  ? 

The  cases  tliat  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  more  particularly  are  not  exactly  in 
the  East-end  ;  but  we  have  traced  them  so  near  the  margin  of  it  as  the  High- 
street  in  the  Borough,  and  though  practically  we  have  not  traced  work  from  the 
West-end  into  the  East-end,  yet  we  know  that  many  East-end  master  sweaters 
come  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  West-end  and  make  trade  there  for  the  West- 
end.  These  cases  that  I  particularly  wish  to  lay  before  you  are  so  near  the 
boundary  of  the  East-end  that  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  evidence.  The 
cases  more  particularly  are  of  sweating  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Store?,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Tlie  trousers  are  taken  out  from  there  in 
large  quantities  bv  a  sweater  of  the  name  of  Wilkie,  living  in  the  High-street,  in 
the  BorouQ;h.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  making  considerable  quantities  of  trade, 
considerably  under  what  is  considered  the  legitimate  price;  from  8/.  to  10/.  a 
v/eek  he  would  receive  in  the  worst  time  of  trade,  and  considerably  more  in  the 
busy  time. 

8184.  How  do  you  know  these  facts? 

I  have  not  been  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  in  this  man's  place  ;  but  the 
next  case  that  1  come  to  1  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  place,  and  we 
have  received  the  information  from  the  manager  of  the  department  himself; 
because  an  agitation  occurred  among  the  men  because  they  were  so  badly 
treated  to  get  rid  of  the  sweater. 

8185.  That  is  the  next  case;  but  what  about  this  case? 

1  have  not  of  my  own  eyesight  seen  the  trade  go  into  Wilkie's  place  in  the 
High-street  in  the  Borough ;  but  a  reliable  messenger  went  from  the  society  to 
his  place  and  saw  it  there.  The  next  case  is  the  case  of  Marks,  in  Rose-street,. 
Seven  Dials.  He  takes  out  very  large  quantities  of  clothing ;  in  fact  it  was 
through  him  that  the  agitation  that  I  have  referred  to  occurred  in  the  beginning 
part  of  last  year. 

81  86.  Where  was  this  aoitation  ? 

  o 

The  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  workshops  were  so  badly  employed  that  they 
called  upon  me  as  president  of  the  branch,  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  to  advise 
them  what  to  do  in  the  matter  They  were  practically,  in  many  cases,  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  though  v/orking  in  the  shops,  by  the  fact  of  the  trade  going 
out  in  such  large  quantities.  I  advised  them  to  see  the  managing  directors, 
and  to  have  an  understanding  with  them,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  great 
grievance  that  they  suffered  under,  through  being  compelled  to  sit  in  the  shop 
the  whole  day  waiting  f(jr  trade,  and  not  getting  anything  like  a  fair  share  of 
their  trade ;  not  because  the  firm  liad  no  trade,  but  because  it  suited  their  con- 
venience to  send  it  away  to  the  sweater.  It  was  considei-ed  unfair  by  us  ^o  their 
customers,  as  they  had  good  workshops  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  the  men 
were  kept  sitting  still  there  while  this  work  was  sent  away  to  Marks,  and  to 
Wilkie,  and  the  customers  are  from  time  to  time  taken  into  the  workshop  by 
the  managing  directors  and  shown  the  workshop  and  told,  "  This  is  where  we 
have  our  trade  made,"  while  the  fact  is  that  a  part  is  sent  to  High-street,  in 
the  Borough,  and  a  part  to  Rose-street,  in  Seven  Dials. 

8187.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  is  made  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Company  ? 
Yes. 

8i8».  What  would  it  be? 

In  the  busy  time  of  the  year  from  50  to  60  men  would  be  employed  in  the 
shops,  and  fairly  supplied  with  work  ;  but  in  the  slacker  portion  ot  the  year 
48  men,  and  they  would  be  very  miserably  supplied  with  work.  Their  wages 
in  many  cases  only  amount  to  a  few  shillings  per  week.  When  we  came  to 
investigate  the  amount  of  work  received  by  the  coat-making  sweater,  Marks,  it 
was  admitted  by  the  managing  directors  that  he  had  received  190/.  wages  in 
the  first  10  weeks  of  the  year,  which  would  be  the  worst  part  of  the  year  for 
employment. 

(50.)  5  G  2  8189.  Where 
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8189.  Where  did  you  get  that  fact  from  ? 

From  the  managing  directors  themselves  ;  their  own  admission  to  the  men, 
when  the  men  went  on  a  deputation  to  them  ;  and  they  admitted  that  he  had 
received  this,  and  they  promised  to  alter  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  instead  of  receiving  190  I.  in  ten  weeks,  he  receives  from  40  /.  to  50  /. 
a-week  during  the  busy  time. 

8190.  Do  I  understand  that  it  was  put  ;in  end  to  ? 

No  ;  they  promised  to  put  an  end  to  it  in  April  last,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
it  has  actually  increased. 

8 1 91.  As  I  understand  you,  what  you  complain  of,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Army  and  N;ivy  Stores,  is  that  thougli  tliey  have  got  good  workshops  in  proper 
sanitary  condition  on  their  own  premises,  they  do  not  keep  the  men  fully 
employed,  but  put  their  work  out  to  persons  commonlv  called  sweaters,  where 
the  work  is  done  under  unsanitary  conditions  ? 

Quite  so.  One  special  grievance  I  would  wish  to  point  out  is  the  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  men  that  work  inside  the  shops.  Many  men  live  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  enjployment ;  some  even  as  far  as  Woolwich,  some  at  Clap- 
ham,  Penge,  Battersea,  long  distances;  they  have  to  be  there  early  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  though  they  have  no  work  to  do,  they  are  supposed  to  be  there 
at  a  l  ensonable  hour  in  the  morning  waiting  for  trade,  sometimes  waiting-  days 
without  trade  :  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  stitch  for  themselves,  or  to  mend 
their  chihlren's  clothes  ;  when  not  employed  for  the  company  they  must  be 
practically  idle;  they  are  not  allowed  to  sew  a  button  on  f)r  themselves.  Of 
course  if  theie  is  no  work  the  men  do  not  expect  it ;  but  they  certainly  expect 
when  there  is  trade  that  they  should  have  a  fair  share  ;  and  the  directors  have 
distinctly  broken  their  promise  made  to  thern  in  April  of  the  present  yeai'. 

8192.  I  do  nor  think  you  have  answtred  the  question  which  I  put  a  little 
while  ago,  if  you  knew  what  proportion  of  the  work  was  done  on  the  premises, 
and  what  put  out  ;  you  told  us  how  many  men  were  employed  on  the  premises ; 
do  not  answer  the  question  unless  you  know  about  it  ? 

I  could  give  an  approximate  answer.  I  should  say  possibly  two-thirds  of  the 
trade  might  be  done  on  the  premises,  and  one-third  made  out ;  I  am  giving  the 
largest  portion  inside. 

8193.  And  that  one-third  which  is  put  out  is  not  put  out  because  the  men  on 
the  premises  are  fully  occupied? 

No  ;  because  at  the  time  I  have  stated  the  men  were  practically  idle. 

8194.  In  your  opinion,  speaking  generally,  is  a  great  deal  of  the  West-end 
work  |)ut  out  and  made  up  in  the  East-end  of  London  f 

As  1  explained  at  the  beginning,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  trace  it  to  the 
East-end  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  is  made  out.  Many  of  the  East-end 
workers  save  us  the  trouble  of  tracing  them  to  the  East-end  by  coming  to  the 
West-end,  where  they  work  under  very  nearly  similar  conditions. 

8195.  Earl  of  Onslow.^^  How  are  the  men  paid;  are  they  paid  by  the  piece 
or  by  time,  the  men  engaged  in  the  factory  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  r 

They  are  paid  piece-work. 

8196.  Do  they  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  directors  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  that  they  are  to  work  for  nobody  else  but  the  Stores  ? 

Notices  are  written  on  the  walls,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  objected  to,  that 
any  man  shall  do  any  work  for  anybody  except  for  the  firm. 

8197.  Do  I  understand  that  the  men  came  into  the  factory  and  sit  there  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day,  and  that  unless  work  is  given  them  to  do, 
they  are  not  paid  for  it  ? 

No,  they  have  no  pay  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  they  might  have  sat 
there  a  whole  week,  and  they  are  not  paid  a  farthing. 

8198.  Do  they  enter  into  a  contract  binding  them  to  remain? 

There  is  no  specific  contract,  but  the  men  are  at  certain  periods  of  tije  year 
waiting  against  hope  for  work  to  be  sent  into  the  shop. 

8199.  Earl 
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8199.  Earl  of  Derby. \  Do  you  mean  that  men  are  kept  there  an  indefinite 
time  with  no  work  to  do,  and  not  allowed  to  work  for  anybody  else,  and  not 
paid  ? 

Tlie  men  h;ive  no  pay  whatever  unless  they  are  working  for  the  firm  ;  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  anybody  else  except  the  Stores  while  on  the 
premises. 

8200.  And  they  are  expected  to  come  and  wait  for  work? 

Yes  ;  they  are  not  .dlowed  to  mend  their  owmi  clothes  ;  it  is  carried  to  that 
extent. 

8201.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  increabing  quantity  of  the  work  done 
at  the  Stores  was  sent  out  ? 

Yes. 

8-202.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  bu^iness  having  increased,  and  there 
not  bfiiig  room,  or  not  hands  enough,  available  on  the  premises? 

I  worked  there  some  years  ago,  but  for  some  few  years  I  have  not  worked 
there.  At  the  time  that  1  speak  oi'  the  men  were  supposed  to  be  kept  employed, 
those  men  that  worked  indoors  ;  if  there  was  an  overplus  it  was  to  be  given  to 
the  outside  people  ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  great  grievance  is  that  the 
sweater  gets  the  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  man  sitting  in  the  shop,  because, 
of  C(mrse,  when  he  does  not  work  he  has  no  pay. 

8203.  You  put  it  in  this  way :  that  formerly  sending-  out  work  to  be  done 
elsewhere  was  the  exception,  and  now  it  is  becoming  less  exceptional  ? 

Yes. 

8204.  Lord  Clinton.']  Did  any  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  know^ 
that  you  were  going  to  give  this  evidence  r 

No. 

8205.  You  have  not  given  them  any  notice? 
No. 

8206.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  these  tailors  are  sitting  in 
their  factory  doing  nothing ;  that  they  know  that  work  is  being  sent  out,  and 
yet  they  sit  there  and  receive  no  wages? 

They  receive  no  wages,  because  it  is  a  piece-work  contract ;  and  if  they  make 
a  coat  they  receive  the  log  price  for  it,  and  if  they  make  none  they  receive  no 
wages. 

8207.  At  the  same  time  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  w^ork  is  going  to  the 
sweaters  ? 

They  see  the  sweater  filling  a  big  bag  and  taking  away  10  or  20  coats  at  a 
time. 

8208.  And  yet  they  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  ? 
They  do  so. 

8209.  -E^^^      Onslow.]  There  is  no  contract  to  bind  them  to  remain  r 

No,  they  are  not  slaves  ;  they  can  go  elsewhere  if  they  can  find  employment 
elsewhere  ;  but  at  many  times  of  the  year  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  trade. 
In  my  time  there  was  always  a  distinct  understanding  that  tlie  men  should  be 
employed  in  the  siiop  in  preference  to  the  sweater;  and  at  that  time  they  used 
to  bring  the  customers  into  the  shop  and  point  out  the  sanitary  accommo- 
dation. 

8210.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Generally  the  trade  is  so  slack  that  you  do  not  think 
they  can  get  employment  elsewhere 

Many  of  them  do  leave  through  this  system. 

8211.  Earl  of  Aherdeeyi.]  Did  the  managing  directors  reply  to  the  deputation 
that  they  paid  as  much  as  190/.  in  10  weeks  ? 

Not  the  managing  directors,  but  the  manager  of  the  tailoring  department 
told  them  that  they  paid  190/.  in  the  first  10  weeks  of  this  year  to  Marks,  and 
(50.)  5  G  3  75  /. 
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751.  to  Wilkie,  the  trouser-maker,  making  a  total  of  265/.  in  the  first  10  weeks 
of  this  year  ;  while  the  men  in  the  shop  were  in  many  cases  sitting  idle. 

8212.  How  was  the  other  estimate  obtained  that  you  mentioned,  namely,  the 
estimate  of  40  /.  a  week  paid  to  a  sweater  ? 

Because  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  get  as  near  as  I  }»ossibly  could  to  his 
wages  since  this  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  directors  and  the 
men,  and  from  information  I  have  received  I  have  understated  it  rather  than 
overstated  it. 

8213.  Then  the  second  piece  of  information  was  not  obtained,  I  understand, 
from  the  manager  of  the  tailoring  department  ? 

No. 

S214.  But  by  other  means? 
By  other  means. 

8215.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  premises  where 
the  work  is  done  outside  r 

Yes ;  I  visited  Mr.  Mark's  establishment. 

8216.  Is  it  satisfactorily  arranged  ? 

The  approach  is  very  bad  ;  it  is  in  a  neighbourhood  that  is  not  noted  for 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  it  is  a  small  entry  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  There 
are  some  three  or  four  flights  of  very  dark  stairs,  so  I  really  could  not  see  the 
immediate  surroundings ;  I  was  in  perfect  darkness  till  I  got  into  his  workshop; 
I  had  to  grope  my  way  upstairs. 

8217.  Are  the  workshops  pretty  good  ? 
Fairly  good. 

8218.  Not  equal  to  those  of  the  Stores? 
Oh,  dear,  no. 

8219.  Do  we  understand  tliat  it  is  during  the  slack  time  of  year  chiefly  that 
the  men  in  the  workshops  of  the  stores  are  sitting  idle  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  ? 

Yes. 

8220.  That  is  a  time  when  they  would  not  very  easily  get  employment  else- 
where ? 

That  is  so.  One  phase  of  the  question  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this:  that 
tliough  Marks  was  taking  such  large  quantities  when  the  men  entered  into  this 
agitation  to  get  rid  of  the  sweaters,  they  did  not  propose  to  get  Marks  entirely 
discharged  from  the  firm,  but  only  to  take  such  a  quantity  of  work  as  would  be 
for  his  own  necessities,  not  to  employ  the  class  of  people  that  he  employs.  The 
class  of  people  that  he  employs  are  not  so  likely  to  have  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  a  sanitary  condition. 

8221.  Lord  Cllfurd  of  Chudltigh.']  The  arrangement  that  the  men  should  be 
in  their  places  even  when  they  are  not  at  work  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the 
trade  ;  and  I  take  it  from  you  that  the  men  would  not  object  to  that  if  they 
were  certain  of  getting  all  the  work  that  came  into  the  shop  r 

The  men  quite  understand  the  necessity  of  being  in  the  shop  to  do  the 
work  ;  but  they  are  rather  more  stringent  at  the  Stores  than  they  are  in  many 
places. 

8222.  Earl  of  Onslozv.~\  Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in 
the  trade  to  be  in  the  shop  even  when  they  are  not  at  work  ? 

It  is  not  an  un(;ommon  practice  lor  men  to  

8223.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  I  understood  that  the  complaint  of  the 
men  was  that  they  were  there  waiting  for  the  work  in  the  shop,  and  that  when 
it  came  in  it  was  given  out  to  sweaters  instead  of  to  them  ;  that  was  what  they 
complaine  d  of  chiefly  'i 

Ves.  1  he  Stores  are  stricter  than  this,  that  they  expect  a  more  regular 
attendance  possibly ;  and  when  a  man  is  unemployed  for  a  time,  he  can  mend 
his  own  clothes  in  other  firms  ;  or  if  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  little  job  from  his 

acquaintences 
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acquaintances,  he  is  able  to  do  it  while  he  is  waiting  for  the  firm's  work  ;  bi.it 
at  tiie  Stores  this  is  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances ;  he  is  perfectly 
idle. 

8224.  Lord  liJoiiJcsivelL]  Generally  he  is  not  ah'owed  to  work  for  another 
person  ;  that  is  the  usual  custom,  is  it  not  ? 

The  usual  custom  is  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  do  any  little  job  for  him- 
self or  an  acquaintance. 

8225.  But  not  for  another  firm  ? 
No. 

8226.  He  would  not  be  allowed,  to  employ  his  leisure  in  doing  work  for 
another  firm  ? 

No;  then  he  would  be  using  one  employers  fuel,  and  light,  and  gas,  and 
things,  to  do  other  people's  work. 

8227.  That  wcaild  equally  apply  to  mending  his  own  clothes  or  his  friend's 
clothes  ? 

That  would  be  so  limited;  he  would  not  want  to  mend  his  own  clothes  every 
day,  and  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  doiiig  it  for  his  friends  every 
day. 

8228.  He  might  have  a  good  many  friends  ? 

It  w^ould  be  fortunate  if  he  had;  he  has  a  good  deal  of  slack  time. 

8229.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  know  whether  this  work  can  be  done  cheaper 
when  put  out  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  Stores  on  their  own  premises  ? 

As  regards  the  case  of  Marks,  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  whether  he  works 
cheaper  than  the  n)en  in  the  shop  ;  but,  as  regards  the  trouser  maker,  I  have 
information  that  he  makes  trousers  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  tlie  log  price 
agreed  to  at  the  Stores. 

8230.  And  besides  complaining  that  work  is  put  out  when  the  men  are 
waiting  for  work  on  their  own  ])reraise6,  you  complain  also  that  the  customers 
believe  that  the  trade  is  all  done  in  properly  conducted  and  sanitary  workshops 
belonging  to  the  company,  whereas  that  is  not  the  case  ? 

I  know  they  are  given  to  understand  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  HOLLEY,  is  called  in;    and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

8231.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  ? 

Yes. 

8232.  Does  that  society  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
Y''es,  it  does.    There  is  also  a  Scottish  National  Association  with,  I  believe, 

2,000  members  ;  but  we  have  branches  in  Scotland  as  well. 

8233.  And  in  Ireland  ? 

Yes  ;  all  over  Ireland,  Scotand,  and  Wales. 

8234.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  members  there  are  in  that 
society  ? 

About  15,000. 

8235.  Do  you  give  support  in  money  to  the  various  branches  of  the  society  if 
they  require  it  ? 

The  society  is  constituted  to  answer  the  whole  of  the  purposes  which  are 
usually  termed  those  in  conntction  with  friendly  societies;  besides  trade 
purposes,  it  embraces  the  whole,  sick,  funeral,  travelling,  superannuation. 
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8236.  When  we  henrd  a  little  while  jigo  that  one  of  these  branches  which 
numbered  about  50  or  GO  members  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  travelling 
cards,  I  suppose  the  funds  for  that  would  come  from  the  whole  bodv  ? 

The  funds  are  equalised  every  year  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  each 
branch,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  members,  starts  equal. 

8237.  Is  the  membership  restricted  to  any  branch  of  the  tailoring  trade  ? 
Our  society  is  constructed  on  what  might  be  best  expressed  as  the  local 

0))tion  principle;  for  instance,  there  are  some  towns  where  the  outworkers  are 
permitted  to  become  members  in  contra-distinction  to  the  middleman  and 
sv\eat{  r  ;  in  others,  they  are  not  allowed  from  the  fact  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  them  in  the  town  ;  each  branch  is  allowed  to  conduct  its  own  business  in 
its  own  way  so  far  as  membership  is  concerned. 

8238.  Have  you  anything  you  Avish  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? 

By  your  permission  I  should  like  to  just  draw  )  our  attention  to  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  very  much  to  contend  with, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 

8239.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the  three  former 
w  itnesses  ? 

Yes. 

8240.  Do  you  agree  with  it  as  far  as  regards  the  sweating  system  ? 

Taking  into  consideration  what  difference  might  exist  with  reference  to  the 
strong  feeling  that  might  arise  in  certain  localities  ha\  ing  special  reference  to  the 
different  classes  of  people  residing  there,  there  is  no  doubt  the  statemeijt  thev 
have  made  about  the  sweating  systeni  as  a  whole  is  perfectly  correct ;  as  the 
reports  reach  us  continually  1  do  not  think  it  is  overstated  at  all. 

8241.  Would  you  agree  that  there  was  a  migration  from  London  into  the 
provinces  ? 

I  could  hardly  go  that  far.  I  think  it  is  travelling  backwards  and  forwards 
continually. 

8242.  Labour  naturally  seeking  employment? 
Change. 

8243.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee  what  you  wish  to  suggest? 

In  the  first  place  we  find  considerable  difficulty  (now  this  has  special  refer- 
ence tu  workshops)  varying  in  degree  according  to  whether  they  are  first  or 
second  class.  I  would  refer  to  Secficn  15  of  the  Act  of  1878:  "  A  workshop 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  therein 
either  children  or  young  persons  until  the  occupier  lias  served  on  an  inspector 
notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system."  Now  we  have 
made  inquiries  in  some  of  the  largest  towns  in  England,  Liverpool,  for 
instance,  and  we  cannot  find  one  single  instance  where  this  has  been  canied 
into  efl'ect. 

8244.  You  know  we  are  not  inquiring  into  the  sweating  system  in  any  of  the 
provinces,  and  unless  this  refers  also  to  the  East-end  of  London  we  could 
scarcely  take  it  in  evidence  ? 

I  believe  wherever  there  are  shops  in  existence  it  must  refer  to  them  all,  for 
this  reason,  that  wherever  there  are  workshops  (and  there  are  many,  I  suppose, 
in  the  East-end  of  London  ;  there  are  very  i'ew  in  the  City,  but  a  number  in  the 
West-end  of  London),  unless  this  is  carried  out,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
they  conduct  their  business  wholly  by  male  adults,  and  the  inspector  never 
visits  them.  Of  course  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  mention  the  provinces  I  must 
not  do  so  ;  but  it  is  more  apparent  in  the  provinces  than  perhaps  it  uould  be  in 
the  West-end  of  London. 

8245.  But  it  would  refer  to  workshops  generally  ? 

Yes;  it  refers  to  workshops  in  this  way:  There  are  many  second-class 
workshops,  and  in  consequence  of  this  not  being  carried  out,  they  both  employ 
young  persons  and  women  for  long  hours  in  consequence  of  the  non-inspection, 
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whereas  if  this  were  carried  out  it  would  be  the  means  of  placing  them  directly 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 

!^246.  And  what  alteration  would  you  suggest  ? 

The  enforcement  of  that.  The  61st  Section  is  in  the  same  direction.  I 
would  su:ige.si  simply  the  enforcement ;  but  with  the  present  hmited  number  of 
inspectors  there  is  a  great  difficulty. 

8247.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  wording  of  the  Act  r 
Not  at  all. 

S248.  15ut  of  the  execution  of  the  Act  ? 

Yes  ;  you  find  that  the  6lst  Section  is  the  same,  a  portion  of  it. 

8249.  Will  you  read  it? 

"Where  the  occupirr  of  a  workshop  has  served  on  an  inspector  notice  of  his 
intention  to  conJuct  that  workshop  on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  or 
young  persons  therein,  the  workshop  shall  be  deemed  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  be  conducted  on  the  said  system  until  the  occupier  changes  it,  and  no 
change  shall  be  made  until  the  occupier  has  served  on  the  inspector  notice  of 
his  intention  to  change  the  system,  and  until  the  change,  a  child  or  young 
person  Ciiiployed  in  the  workshop  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act."  'J'hat  has  the  same  bearing  as  the  other  one  I  have 
read.  I  may  state  that  the  neglect  of  this  portion  of  the  Act  being  carried 
out  is  a  cause  of  complain-t,  even  with  first-cla^s  employers  as  well  as  the  men, 
because  they  know  that  in  the  absence  of  inspection,  persons  both  employ 
young  persons  and  women  for  those  long  hours  where  they  are  not  being 
inspected,  which  they  say  placed  them  in  a  position  of  not  being  equal  to  com- 
pete with  this  kind  of  second-class  trade,  independent  of  the  difficulty  it 
presents  to  working  men  of  not  being  able  to  compete  with  labour  of  that 
kind. 

8250.  In  both  these  cases  I  understand  you  do  not  object  to  the  wording  of 
the  Act  ? 

Not  in  the  slightest ;  I  simply  want  the  enforcement  of  it. 

8251.  You  think  the  wording  is  quite  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Act  ? 

Quite  so.  Our  next  difficulty  is  the  G9th  Clause  ;  as  we  understand  it  we  use 
a  common  phrase,  and  we  call  it  the  Domestic  Clause. 

8252.  Will  yon  read  it  ? 

"An  inspector  befoie  entering,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
Act,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any  room  or  place  actually  used  as  a 
dwelling  as  well  as  for  a  factory  or  workshop,  shall,  on  an  affidavit  or  statutory 
declaration  of  facts  and  reasons,  obtain  written  authority  so  to  do  fi-om  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  such  warrant  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  above  mentioned  may  be 
inspected  or  produced  in  evidence  in  all  respects  the  same  as  an  information  on 
oath  before  a  justice."  This,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  the  East-end  of  London 
or  in  the  West-end,  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  prevent  inspection.  The 
inspector  has  sufficient  difficulty  in  discovering  these  places  ;  it  is  not  a  very  easy 
task,  because  very  often  the  middleman  or  sweater  does  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  is  carrying  on  a  trade  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  if  you  were 
to  stand  about  the  places  for  a  time  you  might  hear  the  din  of  the  sewing 
machines  going,  but  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  is  carrying 
on  his  trade.  After  the  inspector  has  found  this  place,  he  knocks  for  admission. 
"  What  is  your  business  ?  "  "I  am  an  inspector;  you  have  a  workshop;  I 
want  to  inspect  it."  "  Where  is  your  authority  ?  "  Of  course,  the  inspector 
has  to  leave  the  premises  and  go  and  seek  for  his  authority  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  make  a  statutory  declaration  before  a  magistrate  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary warrant  to  visit  this  place.  Of  course,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the 
premises,  tor  the  time,  at  all  events,  it  is  removed,  and  if  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  working  women  and  young  persons  long  and  excessive  hours,  for  a  time 
that  is  suspended.     So  that  what  is  intended  to  benefit  us  as  a  trade,  at  all 
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events,  has  the  direct  opposite  effect,  and  simply  protects  the  rniddlemaa  as 
sweater. 

8253.  What  would  you  suggest  with  reference  t )  the  69th  Clause  ? 
The  repeal  of  it. 

8254.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inspector  should  have  the  right  to  enter  any 
room  where  work  is  carried  on  r 

Perhaps  we  are  somewhat  anticipating?  matters  ;  but  a  registration  clause 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  this  as  well.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  should 
have  the  power  to  enter  any  house  that  he  thought  proper  to  go  into  ;  that  is 
not  our  intention.  Our  idea  is  so  far  as  possible  to  describe  properly  what  is  a 
workshop,  whether  it  be  in  the  man's  house  or  any  other  place  ;  but  a  registra- 
tion clause  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  and  obviate,  we  think,  the  necessity 
for  the  69th  clause. 

8255.  You  think  a  workshop  should  be  defined,  and  that  those  workshops 
should  be  inspected  ? 

Yes. 

82.")6.  How  would  you  define  workshop  ? 

We  are  prepared  to  take  the  definition  already  given  in  the  Act  as  to  what 
should  constitute  a  workshop. 

8257.  Will  you  read  it  to  us  ? 

It  is  the  last  poi  tion  of  the  98th  Clause ;  the  first  portion  refers  to  the 
exceptions  that  are  made.  If  I  read  it  all  perhaps  you  will  follow  it  better  : 
"  The  exercise  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family  dwelling 
therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  in  or 
incidental  to  some  of  the  purposes  in  this  Act  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  shall 
not  of  itself  constitute  such  house  or  room  a  workshop  where  the  labour  is 
exercised  at  irregular  intervals  "  (the  last  ])ortion  of  the  clause  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  as  a  definition),  "and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means 
of  living  to  such  family."  We  would  take  our  meaning  of  a  workshop  from 
that ;  it  should  be  where  it  does  "  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means  of 
living"  to  those  working  there. 

8258.  Whether  they  are  all  members  of  the  same  family  or  not  ? 
Yes.  ' 

8259.  That  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  satisfactory  definition  ? 

That,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  would  even  satisfy  those  who 
work  out  themselves  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  objection  to  that  portion 
of  it  being  enforced. 

8260.  And  you  think  that  to  such  a  workshop  the  inspector  under  the  Factory 
Act  should  have  the  same  access  as  he  has  to  a  factory  ? 

The  same  as  he  has  to  an  ordinary  workshop  or  factory.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Act,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  it,  defines  exactly  the  difference 
between  a  factory  and  a  workshop  ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  I  may 
mention  that  the  factory  is,  so  to  speak,  registered,  but  you  do  not  call  it 
registered;  but  the  proprietor  within  one  month  has  to  notify  to  the  inspector 
that  he  has  a  factory,  and  that  he  is  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work  there,  and  the 
power  he  is  using,  and  everything  else  in  connection  therewith,  and  he  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  5  I. 

8261.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  work 
furnished  "  the  whole  or  princi|)al  means  of  Uving  "  ? 

In  our  trade  it  would  be  very  easy. 

8262.  Practically  how  would  you  ascertain  it;  there  would,  I  imagine,  be  an 
advantage  to  a  family  in  evading  the  law  if  there  were  women  and  children, 
because  the  women  would  be  able  to  work  longer  hours ;  at  least  they  might 
think  it  an  advantage,  and,  therefore,  they  would  naturally  pretend  that  the 
work  carried  on  did  not  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living? 

We  should  have  no  difficulty  in  our  trade.    I  do  not  know  what  difficulty 

might 
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might  exist  outside  of  ours,  but  in  ours  we  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  get  to  know  that  it  does  furnish  the  whole  or 
principal  means  of  living  "  to  the  larnily.  Our  idea  at  first  was  that  the  onus  of 
registration  should  he  thrown  upon  the  employer,  he  knowing  best  where  the 
goods  are  made,  and  that  would  prevent  a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  the  discovery  of  these  places.  He  always  knows  where  the  people 
reside  ;  he  is  obliged  to  know. 

8263.  Not  the  landlord  ? 

No,  the  employer ;  that  was  our  first  idea  as  being  the  readiest  means  of 
arriving  at  it. 

8264.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  say  that  was  your  "first  idea";  have  you. 
modified  it  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ;  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  the  best 
yet. 

8265.  Chairman^  Do  you  think  in  the  case  supposed,  an  inspector  would  be 
able  to  find  out  whether  the  people  working  in  the  room  were  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  that  he  could  ascertain  whether  the  work  they  were  doing  was 
their  only  means  of  support,  or  their  principal  means  of  support? 

If  the  onus  of  registration  ft  ll  upon  the  employer,  he  would  most  certainly 
be  ahle  to  do  so  without  any  difliculty.  We  labour  under  so  many  difliiculties 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  inspection  that  I  ought  to  make  mention  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  provinces,  but  it  pertains  more  or  less  to  wherever  our  trade 
is  carried  on,  even  in  the  West-end  of  London  ;  and  no  doubt  where  there  are 
men  who  work  at  what  we  call  the  order  trade,  it  is  still  in  existence  there  ; 
it  is  made  use  of  by  employers  who  desire  to  enrich  themselves  veiy 
swiftly,  as  most  employers  do,  as  an  excuse  for  sending  work  out  in  the  first 
place. 

8266.  What  is  used  by  the  employers  ? 

In  the  absence  of  inspection  it  is  made  use  of ;  the  middleman  I  mean,  is 
made  use  of  specially.  For  instance,  an  employer  who  has  a  design,  and  has  a 
strong  desire  to  cheapen  his  labour,  very  often  will  bring  work  up  say  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  will  call  on  a  couple  of  men  (they  work  iii  pairs) 
and  say,  "  1  want  this  got  forward  by  the  time  I  rome  in  the  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock."  One  of  the  men  demurs.  "  Oh  no  ;  it  is  not  possible;  "  perhaps  it 
will  require  very  nearly  12  hours'  work  before  that  garment  is  put  out  in  the 
state  it  requires  to  be.  "  If  vou  do  not  feel  inclined  to  do  it  we  can  send  it 
out  to  the  middlematj  ;  he  will  do  it."  You  see  if  the  inspection  was  generally 
carried  out  effectively,  at  all  events  it  would  prevent  working  for  these  long  and 
irregular  hours  on  the  part  of  any  men  who  work  for  him.  It  has  another  very 
bad  effect,  tliat  is,  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  workshops.  They 
are  not  all  good  ones,  not  even  those  that  are  on  the  employer's  premises  ;  it  has 
a  very  bad  effect  in  this  special  direction  ;  we  have  frequently  reported  to  us 
cases  of  very  bad  workshops  ;  the  men  have  complained. 

8267.  You  are  now  speaking  of  sanitary  inspection  ? 

Yes,  the  men  have  complained  of  the  sanitary  condition  and  talked  rather 
loud  of  it ;  perhaps  it  has  got  round  to  the  foreman,  and  probably  the  em- 
ployer hears  of  it,  and  he  has  given  them  a  very  general  intimation,  "  If  you 
bring  the  inspector  here  I  will  close  this  workshop,  and  send  it  all  out."  So 
the  men  have  been  compelled  to  accept  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  lesser  evil 
of  the  two,  and  the  evil  remains.  That  is  continually  done.  As  regards  an 
instrument  for  cheapening  labour  (1  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  have 
much  to  do  with  that),  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  that  they  make  use  of.  I 
am  now  speaking  with  special  reference  even  to  the  order  trade,  because  we 
have  unscrupulous  masters  in  it  as  well  as  in  other  departments.  That  is  one 
common  way  they  do.  As  a  rule  tailors  are  piece-workers  nearly  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom;  that  is,  they  get  so  much  according  to  the 
time  log  for  making  the  various  garments.  Of  course  if  there  is  plenty  of 
work  they  make  a  fair  amount  of  money ;  in  the  absence  of  work  they  wait  for 
the  trade  and  make  very  little.    The  employer  has  this  method  of  doing  the 
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thing.  He  knows  what  the  price  of  a  garment  will  be  according  to  what  we 
call  our  tinie-lo'J ;  but  he  will  put  a  ticket  on  the  garment  and  send  it  up  to 
the  workshop  wiih  the  ticket  on  it,  marked  in  all  probability  2  s.  or  3  s.  less 
than  what  he  knows  is  the  log  price.  Of  course  the  men  have  a  consultation, 
and  they  know  what  it  means.  Very  often  they  refuse,  generally  they  refuse, 
especially  in  a  town  where  it  is  fairly  or<!anised,  and  they  can  get  the  protection 
of  our  society,  they  refuse.  "Oh,  well,"  it  just  follows  the  same  course,  "I 
know  where  I  can  get  it  done  ;  I  will  send  it  out  to  this  middleman  and  it  is 
done  fi-equently.  As  has  been  already  spoken  about,  as  a  trade  we  do  our 
best,  we  think  we  do  our  share  to  protect  the  jmblic,  and  I  think  the  public 
should  do  a  little  both  to  protect  us  and  i)rotect  themselves.  I  see  it  stated 
that  there  is  one  of  your  Lordships  not  present  here,  who  is  going  to  introduce 
a  Bill  relating  to  the  butchers  now  selling  the  American  and  Australian  meat 
mixed  up  witli  the  English,  to  prevent  the  public  being  defrauded.  I  am  quite 
as  ceitain  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  these  fraudulent  trade-marks 
upon  our  garments  that  we  make,  and  that  you  have  a  greater  interest  at 
stake;  becau.-e  I  do  not  know  that  the  American  or  Australian  beef  either 
would  do  any  amount  of  harm  to  the  public,  but  we  are  quite  clear  that 
the  garments  made  up  without  the  supervision  of  the  employers,  away  from 
their  premises,  may  p(;ssibly  carry  death  and  disease  with  them.  So  that  it  is 
really  a  question  for  the  public,  and  we  think  ourselves,  though  it  might  be 
called  a  ^tr(ach  of  the  imagination,  if  they  were  compelled  to  ticket  them 
"sweater-made  coat,  trousers,  vest,"  it  would  only  plaee  the  public  in  a  fair 
position. 

8268.  Eatl  of  Derhi/.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  j)erson  who  employed  the 
employer  should  be  made  to  put  his  name  upon  the  article  produced 

1  mean  to  say  that  the  employer,  in  common  honesty  to  the  public,  should 
be  compelled  to  ticket  the  garments  in  the  special  way  as  he  gets  them  made; 
that  would  be  sweater-made  coat,  trousers,  vest ; "  so  that  the  public  would 
not  be  deceived.  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  industry  more  trespassed  upon 
than  we  are  with  special  reference  to  fraudulent  trade-marks.  As  has  already 
been  intimated  that  is  regulaily  done.  It  is  only  two  months  ago  that  the 
mayor  of  one  ot  our  large  provincial  towns  was  shown  a  worksiiop  in  that 
town  and  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  work  was  done  in  that  workshop, 
the  whole  (;f  it.  The  man  discovered  afterwards  that  there  was  only 
half  of  it  done  there;  the  other  half  was  sent  out.  And  that  is  the  case 
more  or  less  throughout  the  trade,  and  we  think  that  we  should  get  a 
more  perfect  inspection  so  that  we  may  be  placed  faiily  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  these  difficulties  which  surround  us;  Imt  with  some  portion  of 
the  Act  being  permissive  in  its  character  and  portions  of  it  not  enforced,  and 
this  G9th  Clause  being  a  direct  protection  to  the  sweater  instead  of  to  the 
working  man,  we  are  placed  in  a  very  bad  position.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
those  that  1  represent  as  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  trade,  as  we  call  it,  the 
order  trade,  being  placed  in  a  very  bad  position.  Perhaps  the  competition  even 
in  the  provinces  is  more  keen  than  it  is  in  London  with  special  relerenceto  that 
class  of  men. 

8269.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  opinion  the  evils  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  East-end  of  London  are  equally  felt  in  the  provinces  r 

Quite  so  ;  and  with  special  reference  to  our  portion  of  the  trade  that  I  repre- 
sent. They  are  brought  more  keenly  into  competition  with  us  in  consequence 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  not  being  enforced,  and  this  special  clause 
that  I  have  mentioned  standing  in  the  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  the  great  evils  could  be  got  rid  of  if  we  could  only  [)revail 
upon  the  Legij-lature  to  carry  a  law  of  that  kind  ;  that  is,  that  where  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  is  enforced  it  should  be  enforced  upon  all  who  work  there, 
whether  men,  uomen,  young  persons,  or  children.  Of  course  that  would  mean 
this,  that  if  an  employer  conducted  the  whole  of  his  work  by  male  adults,  he  is 
outside  of  the  law  now,  that  is  outside  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  and  he  would  still  remain.  It  is  only  last  October  that  we  had  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Birmingham.    Of  course  this  is  a  case  which  came  directly 
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under  the  observation  of  the  factory  inspector.  He  had  watched  one  of  these 
sweaters'  establishments,  and.  he  knew  for  certair*  (it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock) 
that  the  women  had  not  left,  and  after  waiting  for  a  time  he  walked  up  into 
the  workshop,  but  he  found  nothing  but  men  there.  The  door  which  led  from 
the  workshop  into  another  room  of  course  the  man  walked  boldly  througli,  and 
there  he  fdund  four  women  huddled  u])  under  bedclothes  on  a  bed  who  had 
just  left,  the  room  where  they  had  been  working  after  hours.  Of  course  f  am 
aware  that  there  is  a  difficulty  surrounding  this  portion  of  the  question,  but 
still  it  would  i-eally  prevent  that  evasion  of  the  Act  as  it  stands  at  present  that 
many  unscrupulous  people  take  advantage  of. 

8270.  You  think,  as  I  understand,  that  the  Factory  Act  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  adult  male  labour,  when  adult  male  labour  only  is  employed  r 

Oh,  no. 

8271.  But  that  it  should  affect  adult  male  labour  where  women  are  employed 
in  the  same  place  ? 

Exactly  so. 

8272.  Earl  of  Derhj/.l^  You  would  apj)ly  the  lOJ-hours  rule  to  all  workshops 
where  women  are  employed  ? 

Yes. 

8273.  Would  not  that  rather  discourage  the  employment  of  women;  would 
it  not  put  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  being  employed  r 

I  think  not ;  I  think  the  limitation  would  naturally  increase,  perhaps,  the 
value  of  their  labour. 

8274.  Chairman.~\  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 

No  ;  with  the  exception  that  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  another  great 
evil  by  Mr.  Zeitlin,  or  by  Mr.  Madden,  which  we  know  to  exist;  and  that  is, 
the  system  of  the  employers  permitting  (v^^e  will  say  permitting)  work  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  premises  after  they  have  worked  a  regular  day.  \  think 
that  should  be  construed  into  a  continuation  of  the  work  upon  the  premises. 
If  not  ir,  certainly  would  be  holding  out  a  premium  for  a  man  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act,  as  it  appears  to  us. 

827,5.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  are  now  speaking  of  women  ? 

Yes,  women  or  young  children.  Male  adults  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Act 
as  it  is  at  present,  '^lliere  is,  perhaps,  only  one  other  subject  of  importance 
that  I  need  mention,  if  I  am  permitted  to  mention  it.  I  think  great  efforts 
will  be  made  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  extend  this  condition  to  the  West- 
end  and  the  provinces.  There  certainly  is  as  much  need  of  it  as  there  ever 
was  in  the  East-end  of  London.  Most  of  the  trade  that  is  dealt  with  in  the 
East-end  of  London  is  peculiar  in  its  nature ;  it  is  the  export  trade  and  the 
large  quantity  sale  trade ;  but  in  the  provinces  you  are  brought  more  face  to 
face  with  the  regular  trade ;  and  you  have  to  compete  with  a  lot  of  men  who 
are  always  prepared  to  take  great  advantage  of  any  position  they  can  occupy ; 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  men  prepared  to  live  upon  other  people,  if  it  is  possible, 
and  they  do  it  very  nicely. 

8276.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Is  there  anything  materially  different  in  the  con- 
ditions in  the  provinces  and  in  London  ? 

Where  that  "kind  of  labour  has  prominence  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  provinces. 

8277.  Chairman.']  Should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  East-end  from  other  portions  of  the  metropolis  ;  that 
the  work  may  go  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

Except  that  special  kind  of  labour,  the  export  and  large  sale  trade. 

8278.  And  although  there  is  nothing,  in  your  opinion,  like  a  migration  of 
labour  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces,  you  would  say  that  labour  comes 
and  goes  ? 

Yes. 
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8279.  And  that  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  distinguish  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns  ? 

Yes. 

8280.  You  think  the  evils  are  as  bad  in  the  provinces  as  in  London  ? 
Yes. 

8281.  I  think  you  spoke  just  now  of  work  being  permitted  to  betaken  off  the 
premises  to  be  done  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

8282.  Do  you  mean  that  while  ostensibly  permitted,  they  are  often  compelled 
to  take  it  ? 

By  the  sanction  and  pressure  of  the  employer. 

8283.  Js  it  the  case,  do  5'ou  suppose,  lhat  these  employers  would  order  the 
people  to  take  work  home  in  order,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  to  practically 
evade  the  Factory  Act ;  I  am  speaking  of  womt  n  ? 

I  think  both  things  might  be  done ;  but  I  think  generally  it  is  to  increase 
their  small  earnings  ;  as  a  rule  I  believe  it  has  more  to  do  with  that  than  any- 
thing else ;  their  wages  would  be  so  small  in  many  cases  were  they  confined 
exactly  to  the  hours ;  I  think  it  is  done  more  to  supplement  them;  and  they 
permit  it  for  that  purpose;  the  evasion  of  the  Act  miglit  even  ibrm  part 
of  it. 

8284.  You  told  us  that  you  thought  the  sweater-made  coats  and  clothes 
ought  to  be  labelled  "  sweater-made  c jats  and  clothes  "  ? 

1  think  so.  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

8285.  But  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  sweater; 
have  you  got  any  definition  ? 

Our  common  definition  of  it  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  it  is  a  man  who  receives 
work  from  ;in  employer ;  a  large  quantity  of  it,  far  more  than  he  can  accom- 
plish himself,  foi-  the  purpose  of  employing  others  under  him  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  their  labour. 

8286.  Work  that  is  sub-contracted,  in  fact? 
Yes. 

8287.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  where  the  work  is  not  made  on  the  premises, 
where  it  is  brought  in,  it  should  be  ticketed  to  that  effect,  that  these  have  been 
produced  at  So-and-So's  place  ? 

If  they  are  produced  under  these  conditions,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
public  that  they  should  be  so  ticketed. 

8288.  You  think  that  the  danger  arising  from  the  fact  that  tliey  are  made 
up  under  unsanitary  conditions  is  so  great  that  the  public  are  injured  r 

We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  of  our  medical  men  ;  such  is  the  case  ;  they 
say  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  capable  of  carrying  disease  as  woollen  garments, 
or  retaining  it  so  long. 

8289.  Is  the  work,  generally  speaking,  as  well  made  by  middlemen  ? 
In  some  cases  it  would  be  as  well  made. 

8290.  You  do  not  complain  of  it  in  that  respect  ? 
Oh,  dear,  no. 

S291.  You  spoke  about  your  time  log  ;  what  is  that  ? 

It  is  a  time  list  in  which  the  prices  for  the  various  garments  that  are  to  be 
made  are  particularised,  together  with  any  extras  required  for  that  special 
garment  ;  they  are  also  particularised. 

8292.  How  are  these  prices  arrived  at  ? 

They  are  arrived  at  very  often  by  practical  men  ;  sometimes  employers  and 
men  meeting  together  and  commencing  the  garment  from  the  skeleton,  and 
tracing  it  gradually  up  till  it  is  finished  ;  each  being  a  practical  man,  will  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  what  time  the  particular  parts  of  the  garment  would  take 
in  completing. 

8293.  I  gather 
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8293.  I  gather  from  you  that  it  is  difficult,  or  irajiossible,  for  these  time-log 
prices  to  he  maintained,  owing-  to  the  competition  of  the  sweater? 

That  is  so. 

8294.  That  the  employer  will  require  them  to  be  done  so  much  cheaper  than 
the  time  log-,  and  if  these  people  will  not  do  it,  he  will  say,  "  Very  well,  I  will 
send  them  out  to  men  who  will "  ? 

That  is  done  every  week. 

8295.  \Ve  have  the  suggestion  made  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  that, 
for  inspection  to  be  properly  carried  out,  buth  the  inspection  under  the  Factory 
Act  and  sanitary  inspection,  the  inspectors  should  have  some  technical,  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  ;  in  your  opinion  is  there  anything  in  that  suggestion  ? 

1  think,  for  inspection  to  be  elfective,  a  large  increase  of  sub-inspectors  is 
required.  I  think  that  men  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade 
would  aiibwer  the  purpose  much  better,  far  better  than  many  men  who  have 
occupied  tlie  position  of  chief  inspector  ;  I  do  not  speak  invidiously  ;  and  they 
would  c^e  men,  I  think,  who  would  feel  more  inchnedto  discharge  those  difficult 
and  not  very  pleasant  duties  of  running  round  back  streets  and  alleys,  and 
going  into  garnts  after  nine  at  night  to  discover  whether  these  men  were 
breaking  the  Factory  Act. 

829'"!.  Earl  of  Onslow. \  You  mean  tailors  r 

I  mean  tailors,  or  anybody  who  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 
Tailors  in  those  positions  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  trade. 

8297.  Chairman.']  I  understand  from  you  that  you  think  that  what  is  wanted 
is  a  sort  of  sub-inspection  ? 

Yes. 

8298.  And  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  those  inen  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  various  trades,  so  that  they  should  have  some  technical  knowledge 
of  the  dodges  and  tricks  of  the  trade  ? 

That  is  so. 

8299.  It  has  been  suggested  also  in  evidence  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  factory  inspector  were  able  to  repoi  t  and  act  in  reference  to  sanitation, 
and  that  the  sanitary  inspector  should  be  able  to  report  and  act  as  regards 
evasions  of  the  Factory  Act ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

It  would  be  a  good  thing;  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  tiiose  things  where 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  no  one's.  The  factory  inspector  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  sanitary  inspector  is  discharging  his  part  of  the  duties  without 
receiving  any  intimation  from  bim,  and  the  sanitaiy  inspector  supposes  that 
the  factory  inspector  is  discharging  the  whole  of  his  duties  without  any  inlima- 
lion  from  him  ;  and  in  many  cases,  a  very  great  many,  both  are  n^^glected, 
more  especially  the  sanitary  condition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  ;  men  frequently  have  to  lay  an  information 
through  anonymous  letters  and  things  of  that  kind  before  we  can  get 
some  of  our  very  bad  places  inspected  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 
That  is  the  fact  frequently,  and  it  is  very  objectionable.  Innocent  men  might 
sometimes  bear  the  brunt  of  what  somebody  else  did  with  regard  to  these 
places  being  reported.  As  a  rule  Englishmen  do  not  care  about  being  informers, 
even  where  they  have  very  bad  cases  to  deal  with. 

8300.  You  spoke  just  now  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1878  being 
permissive  ;  what  did  you  allude  to  ? 

The  permissive  character  is  in  its  operation  ;  I  had  especial  reference  to  this 
one,  the  98th.  The  last  portion  ot  this  98t]i  clause  supposes  lather,  as  I 
gather  from  it,  that  an  insjjector  could  go  to  any  house  or  room,  or  workshop 
where  the  labour  furnished  "  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  to  such 
family.  '  The  beginning  of  the  clause  has  special  reference  to  exceptions;  that 
is,  I  should  say,  if  a  woman  made  a  dress  for  a  friend  once  in  a  month,  or  if  a 
tailor  during  his  leisure  hours  worked  at  home  for  a  few  hours  now  and  again, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  that  would  be  an  exception  ;  they  would  not  bi  ing 
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him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  so  that,  if  this  was  carried  out,  from  the 
very  nature  of  it,  it  looks  to  me  so  permissive  that  it  never  is  carried  out. 

8301.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  only  addition  that  you  suggest  to  be  made 
to  the  existing  factory  legislation  is,  that  where  men  and  women  work  together 
the  regulation  of  hours  applying  to  women  should  be  extended  to  men  ? 

And  the  registration  of  workshops. 

8302.  The  point  that  I  have  mentioned  would  be  one  ;  and,  'secondly,  that 
the  workshops  should  be  registered  ? 

Yes. 

8303.  Would  you  charge  anything  for  that  registration  ? 

It  is  a  ([uestion  that  we  have  never  considered.  As  I  have  told  you,  when 
this  Act  was  passed,  at  that  time  we  made  some  efforts,  and  our  idea  was  that 
the  onus  should  be  thrown  upon  the  employers  as  being  the  simplest  and 
readiest  way,  and  one  which  would  present:  no  difficulties,  we  thought. 

8304.  And  you  think  that,  especially  in  this  98th  clause,  the  .^ct  is  too  per- 
missive ? 

Yes. 

8305.  That  it  requires  to  be  amended  so  as  to  avoid  that? 

Yes,  that  would  come  in  in  the  registration,  if  it  defined  what  was  meant  by  a 
workshop. 

8306.  Lord  Thring.']  You  would,  in  fact,  omit  the  98th  clause? 

No,  not  necessarily,  because  there  are  some  useful  purposes  to  be  served  ;  it 
states  what  shall  not  be  a  workshop  ;  what  people  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
operations  of  the  Act;  what  that  is  which  may  be  done  now  and  again  at  different 
times.    I  want  the  last  portion  of  that  enforced. 

8307.  You  would  wish,  in  regard  to  that  clause,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  that  it  should  be  cleared  up  in  the  direction  of  enacting  that  where  the  work 
does  "  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  in  such  family  "  the  room 
where  it  is  carried  on  shall  be  a  workshop? 

Exactly  so.  I  would  have  it  something  in  this  way:  a  workshop  to  be  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  shall  mean  any  room,  house,  or  workshop,  where  a  woman 
or  women,  young  person  or  persons,  child  or  children,  are  employed,  and  where 
it  forms  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  to  those  who  work  therein. 

8308.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Only  women  and  young  children,  not  men  ? 

"We  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  see  our  way,  wherever  the  Act  is  enforced, 
to  enforce  it  upon  men  as  well. 

8309.  Chairman.']  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not  wish  it  enforced  on 
men  alone  ? 

No.    Of  course  if  it  were  possible. 

8310.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Would  you  not  describe  as  a  workshop  a  place  in 
which  men  were  employed  alone  r 

The  Act  itself  does  not  describe  it  so ;  now  they  are  outside  the  Act,  all  male 
adults. 

8311.  This  is  Mr.  Redgrave's  own  explanation  of  the  section  ;  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  agree  with  it :  "  This  section  applies  to  cases  in  which  one  or  more 
members  of  a  family  may  be  employed  at  home  in  some  occupation  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  occupation  of  the  family,  and  which  is  only  intermittent  or 
occasional "  f 

That  is  quite  correct. 

8312.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  wish  to  do  with  regard 
to  Section  61,  the  portion  of  it  where  it  says,  "  Where  the  occupier  of  a  work- 
shop has  served  on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  that  workshop 
on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  or  young  persons  therein,  the  workshop 
shall  be  deemed  f(U'  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  conducted  on  the  said 
system  until  the  occupier  changes  it,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  until  the 
occupier  has  served  on  the  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to  change  the  system, 
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and  until  the  change  a  cliikl  or  young  person  employed  in  the  workshop  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  wish  to  do  in  reference  to  that? 

Thr  enlbrcenient  of  this  clause  and  the  loth,  which  we  mentioned  before, 
w-ould  have  this  effect :  that  nearly  the  wliole  of  our  workshops  would  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  because  nearly  tlie  whole  of  them  at  the  present  time  either 
emi)loy,  perhaps,  a  woman  as  a  machinist,  or  have  youths  under  18  years  of  age 
working  in  them,  and  as  a  consequence  that  would  bring  them  under  the  in- 
spf^ctor.  At  the  present  time  this  is  not  carried  out ;  either  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  or  else  from  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 
are  male  adults  there,  these  places  are  not  inspected  at  all,  1  dan  say  you  could 
go  through  some  of  our  large  town?,  and  scarcely  tind  one  of  these  workshops 
in  connection  with  tlie  employer's  premises  which  the  factory  inspector  had 
ever  been  in. 

8313.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chiidleigh.']  About  the  registration;  you  said  the 
onus  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  employer  ? 

Yes. 

8314.  Whom  do  sou  mi  an  by  the  employer;  the  head  of  the  workshop  ? 
The  principal.    For  instance,  the  master  tailor,  as  the  case  might  be. 

}^3T^  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  that  if  I  am  the  manager  of  a  shop,  and 
put  out  work  to  half-a-dozen  tailors,  I  am  bound  to  register  all  those  half- 
dozen  tailors? 

I  think  that  would  be  the  readiest  way. 

831  f).  But  if  these  half-dozen  tailors  did  work  for  other  people  as  well  as  for 
me,  the  onus  of  registration  would  be  thrown  on  everybody  they  ever  worked 
ior  ? 

Quite  so. 

8317.  Therefore  you  mean  that  as  soon  as  a  manager  gave  out  work  to  a  new 
sweater  or  to  a  new  middleman  he  would  be  bound  to  go,  before  he  uave  that 
man  work,  and  see  that  that  man's  workshop  was  registered? 

He  would  forward  a  notice  to  the  inspector  and  get  it  registered. 

8318.  But  he  would  not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  was  not  registered? 
No;  there  would  be  that  difficulty. 

8311).  You  must  put  the  onus  upon  him  that  if  a  man  came  and  asked  for 
work  he  vvould  be  bound  to  see  that  that  man  was  registered  ? 

Yes  ;  which  wouhl  simply  mean  i)utting  the  question  to  the  man  in  the  case 
you  have  mentioned. 

8320.  Would  that  be  sufficient ;  because  the  man  might  say,  "  Gh,  yes," 
when  he  was  not  l  egistered  at  all  ? 

If  he  cared  to  have  the  work  he  would  not  tell  a  lie,  I  think. 

8321.  The  danger  appears  to  me  to  be  that  either  the  Act  would  be  entirely 
evaded,  or  every  em))loyer  M'ould  be  constantly  sending  in  the  names  of  people 
to  be  registered,  or  else  having  to  go  to  some  office  to  find  out  whether  they  were 
registered  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  other  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  besides  simply 
putting  the  question  to  the  man  and  depending  on  the  truthfulness  of  his 
answer. 

8322.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  a  good  defence  to  the  employer  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

8323.  If  the  employer  said,  "  I  asked  the  man  whether  his  place  was  registered 
and  he  said  it  was,  and  therefore  1  took  no  further  steps,"  you  think  tliat  should 
be  a  good  defence  for  him  ? 

1  think  that  would  be  a  justification  and  a  fair  one. 

8324.  Lord  }]  onk.swell.']  Would  not  the  principal  men,  if  your  plan  were  carried 
out,  insist  upon  employing  people  who  were  not  particular  about  telling  the 
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truth  as  to  whether  their  places  were  registered  or  not ;  would  not  they  be 
likely  to  say,  "  I  shall  not  employ  you  unless  you  say  you  are  registered  ? 
I  could  hardly  answer  that  question. 

8325.  You  say  your  societv  numbers  about  15,000  men  r 
Yes. 

8326.  How  many  outside  are  eligible  and  do  not  join? 
I  have  not  any  means  of  judging. 

8327.  One  hundred  thousand;  as  many  as  that,  do  you  suppose  ? 
No. 

S32S.  You  say  that  an  employer  sometimes  threatens  to  close  his  shop  if  a 
factory  inspector  is  called  in;  I  suppose  a  man  may  close  his  shop  without  any 
loss,  and  send  the  Vi^ork  to  the  middleman  ? 

Yes. 

8329.  T];en  for  a  man  to  have  a  shop  at  all  is  some  concession  to  his  work- 
men ;  by  putting  his  work  out  to  middlemen  he  can  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  having  a  sanitary  shop  at  all  ? 

The  position  which  he  occupies  in  catering  for  the  |mblic,  I  think,  should  be 
distinctly  understood. 

8330.  As  to  sweater-made  coats,  I  saw  this  morning  a  tailor  who  has  sub- 
contracting carried  on  on  his  own  premises ;  that  is,  he  employs  a  man  who 
employs  others,  and  the  tailor  himself  gives  the  man  the  room  and  the  work, 
with  the  right  to  employ  the  people  he  chooses  to  employ;  would  you  call  that 
sweating  or  not  ? 

I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

8331.  The  tailor  himself  has  a  room  on  his  own  premises,  and  says  to  a  man, 
"Take  that  room  and  employ  wl  om  you  like:  you  nius:  give  me  so  niuch  work 
at  such  a  price  ;  1  do  not  care  whom  you  employ  ;  you  may  discharge  or  take 
on  as  many  men  as  you  like  "  r 

Certainly  that  would  be  sweating. 

?^33'2.  Even  though  it  is  carried  on  under  the  principal  man's  own  eyes? 

But  it  leaves  the  man  open  to  take  every  iid\antage  he  possibly  can  of  those 
be  employs;  if  the  princiiial  does  not  directly  employ  them  himself  he  leaves  the 
man  ai  liberty  to  take  all  the  advantages  he  thinks  pmper.  I  think  it  is  merely 
saying  to  the  man,  "  Here  you  are;  take  what  advantage  you  can  of  the  piople 
you  emjdoy." 

8333.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  In  reference  to  Clause  15  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop i'\ct,  do  N  ou  ^ay  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  eni|jloyers  never  do  serve  the 
notices  requiied  by  that  clause  on  the  inspector. 

I  have  never  yet  lound  a  single  instance  where  an  emplo3  er  lias  notified  to  the 
inspector  that  he  is  conducting  the  whole  of  his  work  by  male  adults. 

8334.  Is  there  any  penalty  attached  to  that  clause? 

]No,  only  this  one,  that  of  cour-e  if  he  was  found  breaking  the  Factory  and 
\V(;rksh(jp  Act  he  would  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  anyone  else. 

8335.  But  there  is  no  special  penalty  for  failing  to  comply  with  that  seciionV 
No. 

8336.  Would  you  desire  to  see  one? 

The  legistration  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  to  our  mind. 

S337.  Then  with  regard  to  Clause  69,  to  which  you  called  the  Committee's 
attention,  foimerly  under  the  old  Factory  Act  the  inspector  might  enter  a  work- 
shop "when  any  jjerson  is  at  work  at  any  iiandicraft ; "  would  that  meet  your 
objection  to  the  presi  nt  Act ;  formerly  if  a  man  was  at  work  in  the  workshop 
the  factory  inspi  ctor  had  a  right  to  go  on  without  an  order  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  ;  would  that  meet  your  objection  ? 

We  would  have  it  more  sateguarded  than  that;  our  definition  is  the  best  we 
can  give  ;  where  it  furnishes  a  living  to  the  whole  of  the  people  working  there. 

833 8.  I  asked 
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833S.  I  ask(  d  you  with  regard  to  the  entiy  of  the  factory  inspector? 

Tlir  factory  inspector  miulit  enter  when  a  man  was  merely  doini>;  some  small 
amount  of  work  which  mifflit  take  him  a  short  amount  (»f  time  and  with  long; 
intervals. 

833^-  But  at  the  present  moment  a  factory  inspector  may  not  enter  into  a 
place  used  both  as  a  dwelling  and  v\orkshop  ? 
He  cannot. 

8340.  Wiiuld  it  meet  your  views  if  the  factory  inspectjr  were  empoweied, 
wiilKHit  an  order  of  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  to  enter  any  place  "  when  any  pers^on 
is  ai  work  ;,t  any  handiciaft ; that  is  the  old  law  ;  I  want  to  know  whether 
reverting'  to  the  old  law  would  meet  your  views  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  inflict  any  hardship,  if  a  man  was  merely  doifig  a  few 
hour>'  work,  and  mert-ly  once  in  a  fortnight  or  a  week,  would  that  constitute  the 
power? 

8341.  Undoubtedly  ? 

Then  we  should  object  to  it. 

8342.  I  understand  you  object  to  the  derinition  of  "  workshop  "  as  defined  by 
the  Act;  I  will  just  read  it  to  you  ;  it  is  Clause  93,  Sub-section  (2)  :  "The 
expression  '  \\ork^h op '  in  this  Act  means  any  premises,  room,  or  place  not 
beinir  a  factoi'v  v.  ithin  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  in  which  premises,  room,  or 
place,  (  r  v/ithin  the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which  premises  any  manual 
labour  is  exercisi  d  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in,  or  incidental  to, 
the  following  purposes."  Then  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  "  the  making  of  articles," 
and  so  forth  ;  is  not  that  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  workshop  ? 

When  I  drew  your  Lordships'  attention  to  this,  I  said  that  I  did  not  exactly 
understand  how  the  Act  defined  the  dilferc  nee  between  a  factory  and  a  work- 
shop. 

8343.  Does  not  that  clause  sufficiently  define  it  ? 

That  portion  uf  it  does.  I  thought  the  question  had  special  reference  to  the 
difference  between  a  fictory  and  a  workshop. 

S344.  I  asked  you  whether  this  defii;ition  to  your  mind  covered  all  the  work- 
shops it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  ? 
Yes. 

834'-5.  Now,  what  your  recommendation  comes  to  is,  the  registration  of  the 
workshops  into  v^hich  an  employer  sends  his  sub-contracts;  what  is  the  main 
object  of  that;  is  it  to  enable  the  fictory  inspector  to  visit  the  workshop,  or 
that  tlie  ])eople  who  are  employed  should  know  that  their  workshop  is  regis- 
tered ? 

To  prevent  unfair  competition  as  between  those  who  might  work  in  and  out : 
and  also  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  nn'glit  be  better  carried  out  than  they 
are,  tliat  men  inside  might  be  placed  on  a  better  footing. 

8346.  You  would  require  that  th.e  employer  should  be  himself  satisfied  with 
the  place  to  which  he  is  going  to  send  his  work,  and  that  he  should  not  rely 
upon  the  statements  made  l>y  his  employds} 

Yes. 

8347.  If  any  misdescription  were  given  by  the  employ es,yow.  would  make  the 
contractor  responsible  for  it  ? 

If  the  place  was  registered,  I  should  think  th.e  inspector  would  take  care  that 
the  place  was  in  fairly  good  order  if  there  ere  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
spectors. 

8348.  But  if  the  work  were  going  to  be  sent  out,  you  would  wish  that  the 
contractor  should  have  a  register  of  all  the  places  to  which  he  sends  that 
work  ? 

Yes. 
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8349.  And  that  he  sliuuld  compile  th  it  register  from  personal  observation, 
iind  not  from  the  description  piven  to  him  by  the  tmployes  ? 

That  is  to  say,  you  mean  that  he  should  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
premises  where  the  work  is  being-  sent  to  ;  I  think  that  would  be  very  useful 
and  very  necessary. 

8350.  "\  ou  complained  of  ihe  absence  of  sufficient  insjjection;  ilo  you  think 
that  that  is  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  places  to  be  inspected,' or  to  the 
insufficient  number  of  the  inspectors  ? 

To  the  insufficient  numbers, 

8351.  Then  you  think  that  the  factory  inspector  knows  where  all  the  work- 
shops arc,  and  dofs  not  visit  them,  because  he  has  not  time  ? 

^  I  do  not  think  he  has  the  opportunity  to  find  out  all  the  workshops  where  they 
are. 

8352.  Then  your  answer  to  both  my  questions  is  in  the  affirmative  ? 
Yes. 

8353.  Then  yoii  would  not  only  increase  the  number  of  inspectors,  but  also 
increase  the  facilities  for  knowing  where  the  workshops  are? 

Exactly  so. 

8354  As  to  the  respective  duties  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  and  the  factory 
inspectors,  do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  are  aware  of  what  their  duty 
is  with  legard  to  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspeitors? 

I  have  tii(  d  to  get  an  understanding-  with  reference  to  the  two  bodies.  It 
appears  to  be  not  the  special  (Juty  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  report 
cases  backwards  and  forwards. 

s  835,5.  But  is  not  the  special  duty  of  the  sanitary  inspector  to  inspect  all  pre- 
mises where  there  are  supposed  to  be  insanitary  conditions? 

But  the  difficulty  is  getting  ihe  sanitary  inspector  there;  we  find  we  cannot 
do  it  without  laying  an  information. 

8356.  Then  you  say  he  neglects  his  duty  ? 

It  must  be  a  neglect  of  duty  ;  we  cannot  get  them  (and  that  is  quite  certain) 
w  ithout  laying  an  information,  and  very  often  after  it  is  laid  we  do  not  get  them 
then. 

8357.  May  it  in  any  degree  arise  from  this  that  the  sanitary  inspector  thinks 
it  is  the  factory  inspi  ctor's  business,  and  the  factory  ins|'ector  thinks  it  is  ihe 
sanitary  inspector's  business  ? 

That  is  so.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  inspector  is  perhaps  appointed 
by  the  local  authoriiies  who  pay  him  his  salary  and  have  very  great  control 
over  him,  more  than  they  should  have.  It  is  a  question  of  the  tradesmen  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

8358.  The  leading  local  authorities  usually  consist  of  the  owners  of  property 
in  the  district  ? 

Frequently. 

8359.  And  therefore  they  would  have  an  interest  to  some  extent  in  keeping 
dark  any  little  defects  that  there  might  be  in  the  sanitary  surroundings  ? 

Certainly.  Without  giving  the  name  of  the  town  or  the  parties,  I  |nay  say 
that  it  is  only  within  this  la^t  month  that  in  consequence  of  articles  in  the 
"Lancet,"  in  one  of  our  very  large  towns  the  health  committee  the  other  eay 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  it,  and  one  ot  the  sirong  opponents  to  anything 
Ijeing  done,  and  who  was  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  things  were  right  as 
they  are,  was  a  man  who  really  owned  more  than  half  the  street  where  the 
worst  description  of  our  trade  is  done  in  that  town. 

8360.  You  have  no  such  ol)jection  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  factory 
inspector  ? 

No. 

8361.  Being 
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8361.  Being  appointed  by  tlie  State,  by  the  Government  he  is  a  more  inde- 
pendent man  ? 

More  independi  nt  than  the  oiher,  bv  far. 

8362.  Therefore  you  would  rather  entrust  to  him  these  sanitarv  duties  than 
to  tlif  person  appointed  by  the  local  authority  ? 

Than  the  present  officers  I  would. 

83(13.  With  regard  to  what  you  think  a  fraudulent  trade-mark,  (lo  you  say 
that  there  is  anything  m)W  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  any  particular 
article  is  made  on  the  premises  of  the  vendor? 

It  is  very  often  advertised  that  the  whole  of  the  garments  are  made  under 
their  own  supervision,  or  on  their  own  premises. 

8364.  Tn  cases  where  such  advertisement  takes  place,  or  where  the  public 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  ai-ticles  are  made  on  the  premises,  you  would 
say  that  there  should  be  a  penalty  attached  to  selhng  any  articles  and 
describing  them  as  made  on  the  premise.^  when  they  were  not  made  on  the 
premises  ? 

Decidedly. 

8  ^()  5.  You  would  not  say  that  each  maker  should  have  his  name  put  on  the 
inside  of  the  garments  made  by  him  ? 
No. 

8300.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  inspection,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  thought,  tailors'  shops  ouj^ht  to  be  inspected  by  tailors  ^ 

I  said  that  it  would  be  a  greater  advantage  to  our  trade  than  anything  else  if 
that  were  done. 

8307.  Why,  in  your  opinion,  should  a  tailor  be  a  better  judge  of  sanitaiy 
surroundings  than  a  doctor  ? 

I  was  speaking-  of  iiim  rhen  simply  as  a  factory  inspector;  he  knows  more  of 
the  habits  of  the  trade  and  where  to  find  the  pla.ces  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work.  I  would  not  say  that  a  tailor  is  desirable  as  a  sanitary 
inspector. 

o  you  mean  t!iat  he  knows  moie  of  the  hours  that  people  should  be 
employed  and  the  conditions  mider  which  they  should  be  emjiloyed  than  a 
doctor  does } 

He  knows  more  how  they  do  work  and  are  employed  at  the  present 
time. 

8j()9.  Would  not  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  be  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
Parliament } 
It  vvould. 

8370.  Being  armed  with  tiiac  Act  of  Parliament,  would  he  not  know  exactly 
what  his  duties  were  ? 

He  would  not  know  the  neighbourhood  an-l  the  conditions  under  whicli  the 
men  worked,  as  well  as  a  uian  who  had  been  reared  in  the  trade.  For  instance, 
as  an  illustration,  I  dare  say  you  could  find  a  man  who  would  take  you  throuL^h 
the  most  thronged  neighbourhoods  in  London,  so  far  as  our  out-door  work  or  the 
sweating  in  our  trade  is  concerned,  who  would  take  jou  through  them  in  a 
short  tin.e  from  his  [)ractical  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  conditions  under 
which  the  people  work  ;  whereas  a  man,  however  active  he  might  be,  who  had 
to  make  all  these  discoveries,  and  make  himself  acquainted  witli  the  facts, 
would  take  a  very  long-  time  to  do  it. 

8371.  What  you  say  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  you  recommend  the 
appointment  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  locality  ? 

And  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  work. 

8372.  In  that  particular  locality  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  5  I  3  8373.  But 
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8373.  But  you  would  not  recommend  having  a  tailor  from  Birmingham,  who 
had  never  been  in  London,  to  inspect  the  tailors  in  London  ? 
No  ;  because  he  would  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  first. 

8374-  What  you  wish  is  that  the  factory  inspectors  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  London  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Juvis,  12"  Julii,  188S. 


LORDS  PI 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven 


,  E  S  E  N  T: 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Eariy 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 

AND  MoUNT-EaRL),  in  THE  ChAIR. 


Mr.  FR^^NCIS  TERRELL,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn ; 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

8375.  Chairman.^  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Terrell  and  Atkinson  ? 
I  am. 

8376.  You  are  solicitors  to  Mr.  Arnold  White  ? 
A.b  to  tlie  cabinet  trade. 

83"7.  And  you  assisted  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave 
before  the  Committee,  and  which  he  brouj^ht  befure  the  Committee  ? 
We  did. 

837S.  Was  it  done  through  you  or  through  Mr.  Atkinson  ? 
Through  both  of  us. 

8379.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  ? 

I  think  my  partner  could  speak  even  better  than  I  could ;  he  took  a  great 
deal  of  the  evidenci-,  more  t  han  I  did,  1  think  ;  at  least,  that  is  rather  difficult 
to  Sriy.    He  keeps  the  books  of  ray  firm. 

8380.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Atkinson  can  speak  more  authoritatively  on  the 
point  ? 

I  think  he  can,  as  to  items  of  expenditure. 

8381.  Is  Mr.  Atkinson  here  ? 
He  is. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  PERCY  HERBERT  A1  KINSON,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

^  8382.  Chairman.']  It  has  been  suggested  before  the  Committee  that  some  of  the 
evidence  which  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  Committee  were  prepared  to 
state  was  altered  or  cut  out  by  you,  or  by  your  firm,  and  also  that  sums  of  money 
were  paid  to  witnesses  by  your  firm  acting  for  Mr.  Arnold  White.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions  on  those  points.  You  assisted  Mr.  Arnold 
White  in  preparing  the  evidence  that  he  gave  before  this  Committee  ? 
Yes,  I  got  it  up  for  him. 

(50.)  5  I  4  8383.  And 
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8383.  And  also  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  ? 

Yes,  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  as  to  the  cabinet  trade.  My  firm  had  nothing 
to  do  excepting  with  the  cabinet  trade. 

8384.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  you  got 
up? 

Van  Damuie,  Deintje,  Jack-^on,  Adams,  Smith,  Brown,  Dickson,  Shaughnessy, 
Frood  (all  01  the^e  were  not  called  ;  tiieir  st  itements  were  taken,  and  they  were 
here),  Walker,  Holland,  Clurke,  Warn,  Richard?,  and  Sadler. 

8385.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  Did  you  take  the  depositions  of  Ham,  of  Miller,  of 
Baum,  or  of  Walthani  r 

No. 

8386.  Chairman.']  13id  you  employ  Miller  to  assi-t  your 

Yes,  I  engaged  Miller,  at  a  salary  of"  2  /.  a  week  to  go  round,  and  get  up 
evidence  and.  bring  the  witnesses  to  me  ;  and  he  did  so,  and  I  took  their  state- 
ments down.  In  no  case  were  they  altered  in  any  respect;  they  were  their 
voluntary  statements.  Those  that  were  written  o  it  in  long-hand,  from  the 
witnesses'  dictation  were  signed  by  them  ;  hut  in  some  cases  they  were  taken 
down  in  shorthand,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  witnesses  afterwards. 

8387.  I  umlerstand  you  that  you  gave  Mr.  Miller  2  /.  a  week  to  find  witnesses 
for  you  ? 

Yes. 

838S.  Did  the  witnesses  then  come  to  your  office  ? 
In  most  cases  they  came  to  my  office. 

8389.  And  what  they  wished  to  say  was  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer? 
Either  by  a  shorthand  writer  or  in  long-hand. 

8390.  Thev  then  signed  the  statements  which  they  had  made  ? 
Yes. 

839 1 .  And  you  say  that  you  in  no  respect  altered  them  ? 

No  ;  in  no  si  nse  altered  them,  or  suj'pressed  any  name  that  they  mentioned. 

8392.  You  did  not  withdraw  anything  from  it? 

No  ;  I  give  a  total  denial  to  Maple's  evidence  on  that  point. 

8393.  Nor  added  anything  to  them  ? 
Nor  added  anything  to  them. 

8394.  Did  you  pay  these  various  witnesses? 

I  paid  some  of  them.    The  only  sums  1  paid,  in  addition  to  Miller,  amounted 
to  4  I.,  and  tiiey  were  paid  to  seven  witnesses.    The  highest  amount  was  20 
and  the  lowest  2  s.  Q  d. 

8395.  A  day,  do  you  mean  r 

No,  for  coming  to  my  office  to  have  their  statements  taken  down  and  attend- 
ing here  ;  in  most  cases  two  days. 

8396.  You  paid  seven  witnesses  4 1.,  the  highest  being  one  sovereign  and  the 
lowest  2  s.  6d.1 

Yes. 

8397.  That  was  to  recompense  them  for  their  loss  of  time  in  attending  the 
Committee  two  days  r 

And  at  my  office  having  their  statements  taken  down. 

8398.  How  did  you  decide  upon  the  amount  to  give  each  individual  ? 

I  ascertained  what  time  they  had  lost,  and  about  what  their  wages  were,  and 
I  paid  them  not  more  than  they  said  they  were  earning. 

8399.  You  based  it  upon  what  their  earnings  were  ? 
I  based  it  upon  what  their  average  earnings  were. 

8400.  And  beyond  th;it  you  were  not  aware  of  any  money  being  given  to 
them  ? 

No; 
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No  ;  all  till'  payment?  for  witnesses  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Arnold  White  went 
lhn)ugh  my  firm,  and  these  are  the  only  payments  made.  The  statement  that 
2s.  6(1.  an  hour  was  paid  is  totally  untrue  ;  nobody  ever  received  any  such 
sum. 

8401 .  Are  you  aware  that  Committees  remunerate  witnesses  who  attend  before 
them  for  the  value  of  the  time  that  they  lose  r 

No,  I  wiis  not  aware  of  that. 

8402.  Mr.  Arnold  White  never  told  you  so  ? 
No,  he  did  not. 

8403.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  methods  which  IMiiler  employed  in 
obtaining  the  evidence  he  brought  to  you  } 

No  ;  he  went  about,  as  I  understood,  in  the  trade,  and  spoke  to  the  men 
about  it,  and  if  they  could  give  any  evidence  that  he  thought  was  oF  use  he 
brought  them  to  my  office. 

8404.  It  would  not  be  correct  then  to  say  that  you  were  instructed  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White  to  obtain,  or  that  you  instructed  Miller  to  obtain  for  you, 
only  evidence  on  the  cabinet-making  trade  affecting  the  firm  of  Maple  and 
Company  r 

No,  certainly  not  ;  and  my  firm  wrote  a  letter  to  the  papers  soon  after  we 
were  instructed,  inviting  communications  from  witnesses,  and  no  reference 
vvhatevei-  was  made  to  Messrs.  Maple ;  we  gave  no  special  instructions  to  Miller 
as  regards  Messrs.  Maple. 

84" 5,.  Whst  date  is  that  letter  ? 

It  is  a  letter  which  was  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  of  May  the  8th  {handing  it 
to  the  Chairman) . 

8406.  That  is  the  same  letter  that  has  been  alluded  to  before  the  Com- 
mittee.   Perhaps  you  will  read  it  to  us  again? 

{The  Wit7iess  reads  the  letter  set  out  at  No.  5938,  on  page  604.) 

8407.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  That  appeared  in  other  papers  besides  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  r 

Yes,  it  was  sent  to  the  daily  papers. 

8408.  All  the  daily  papers  ? 
Most  of  them. 

8409.  Chuirman.]  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Franz 
Feuerstahler  ? 

I  do  not  know  him,  but  my  fir  11  took  his  statement  ;  I  did  not. 

^^410.  He  did  not  come  to  give  evidence  ? 
My  partner  saw  him ;  I  did  not. 

8411.  You  are  not  aware  whether  he  came  before  the  Committee  to  give 
evidence  or  not? 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

8412.  Have  you  had  many,  or  any,  men  brought  before  you  whose  evidence 
you  rejected  r 

Not  more  than  three  or  four, 

S413.  Why  did  you  reject  themr 

Because  their  evidence  really  did  not  apply  to  sweating  at  all.  There  was 
one  witness  who  wanted  to  give  evidence  against  Messrs.  Maple,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  affected  the  question  at  all,  and  so  I  told  him  it  was  no  use. 

8414.  Do  you  mean  you  thought  it  was  merely  a  personal  matter  not  affecting 
the  sweating  system  r 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  offered  to  Mr.  Maple  some  furniture  at  a 
price,  and  Mr.  Maple  had  offered  him  a  much  less  price  ;  but  it  had  nothing  to 
do,  in  my  opinicm,  with  the  sweating  system,  and  so  [  did  not  take  the  state- 
ment. 

(50.)  5  K  8415.  Were 
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8415.  Were  you  present,  or  was  any  mtmber  of  your  firm  present,  while  the 
witnesses  were  examined  before  the  Committee  ? 

My  partner  was. 

8416.  Lord  Thri/i^.]  Did  you  know  what  evidence  Mr.  Miller  was  going  to 
give  before  the  Committee  r 

No  ;  ]  was  not  here  when  the  evidence  was  given. 

8417.  He  did  not  state  to  you  what  he  was  going  to  say  before  he  cams 
here  ? 

No  ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Miller  until  after  he  had  given  his  evidence  here. 

8418.  Your  partner  saw  hir-.i  ? 
No,  not  until  after. 

8419.  And  what  induced  you  to  employ  Mr.  Miller  in  particular  ? 
Hecause  he  knew  all  tlie  trade  very  wtll. 

8420.  Earl  of  OnslowJ]  When  did  you  commence  collecting  evidence  for 
Mr.  While  ? 

I  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  May. 

8421.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Miller  yourself? 

I  did  nut  see  him  until  after  he  had  given  his  evidence. 

8422.  Who  instructed  Mr.  Miller  to  collect  the  evidence  ? 

I  did.  After  Miller  had  given  his  evidence,  Mi'.  White  sent  him  down  to  our 
office,  and  I  engaged  him  to  collect  evidence  on  this  sweating. 

8423.  Did  yon  tell  him  when  lie  was  collecting  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Arnold 
White  was  going  to  stand  at  the  next  election  for  Dulwich  against  Mr. 
Maple  ? 

No,  1  did  not  know  it. 

8424.  Did  you  engage  Mr.  Parnell  ? 

No  ;  Mr.  Parnell  assisted  in  getting  up  the  evidence. 

8425.  Was  he  paid  for  so  doing? 
No,  nothing. 

8426.  "When  did  he  begin  to  collect  the  evidence  for  you  r 
About  the  same  time. 

8427.  Then  did  you  write  letters  to  different  parties  that  you  thought  were 
likely  to  be  able  to  give  valuable  evidence  ? 

If  any  name  was  mentioned  to  us  of  a  person  who  could  probably  give 
evidence,  we  did  write  in  a  good  many  instances  to  ask  them  if  they  could,  and 
if  so,  lor  an  appointment. 

8428.  Have  you  copies  of  those  letters  ? 
I  have  in  the  office  ;  in  the  letter-book. 

8429.  And  what  did  you  ask  the  men  usually  to  come  and  give  evidence 
about ;  in  what  respect  ? 

i  said,  "  We  understand  you  can  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  sweating 
system  in  the  cabinet  trade  ;  if  so,  will  you  let  us  have  an  appointment;  either 
call  upon  us  here,  or  we  uill  call  upon  you.'" 

8430.  Did  you  say,  with  respect  to  Messrs.  Maple's  conduct  towards  their 
men  ? 

No  ;  there  was  no  special  reference  to  Messrs.  Maple. 

8431.  You  merely  asked  for  general  evidence  on  the  cabinet  trade? 
Yes. 

8432.  And  you  omitted  the  name  of  Messrs.  Maple  from  all  your  letters  ? 
Yes. 

8433.  And  you  can  put  in  copies  of  them  ? 
Yes. 

8434.  Did 
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8434.  Did  yoii  take  the  stareiDent  of  Mr.  Deintje  ? 

It  was  taken  (lown  in  my  presence  by  my  shorthand  clerk. 

8435  And  then  ? 

And  then  it  w;is  rciid  over  to  him,  and  he  approved  it,  said  it  was  correct, 
and  subsequently  a  copy  of  it  was  forwarded  to  hini. 

8436.  Have  yon  got  the  statement  that  was  taken  down  in  shorthand? 
Yes. 

8437.  And  the  copy  that  was  sent  to  him  ? 
No,  I  havr  not  got  that ;  he  has  got  that. 

8438.  We  should  like  to  have,  1  think,  a  copy  of  the  statement  that  was 
taken  r 

[Tht  Witness  hands  in  a  lyaper  to  his  Lordship  ) 

8439.  This  is  taken  from  your  shorthand  clerk's  notes. 
That  is  the  original  transcript  from  the  shorthand  notes. 

8440.  Verbatim  ? 
Verbatim. 

8441.  And  was  that  copied  and  sent  to  Mr.  Deintje? 

Yes ;  a  correct  copy  ol  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Deintje  before  he  gave  his  evidence 
here. 

844.>.  What  do  yon  mean  by  "  correct  ?  " 
A  true  copy. 

8443.  A  complete  copy,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

8444.  Not  an  altered  copy 
No,  nni  in  any  sense. 

8.14,5.  Have  vou  been  collecting  evidence  for  Mr.  Arnold  White  through  the 
whole  of  this  inquiry,  apart  from  t!ie  cabinet  trade  ? 
No,  onl   with  reference  to  the  cabinet  trade. 

8446.  The:,  your  instructions  only  commenced  after  Mr.  Arnold  White  had 
given  his  evidence-in-chief  wit  1  regard  to  the  sweating  in  the  cabinet  trade  ? 

Yes. 

8447.  ^riien  if  Mr.  Deintje  states  that  when  his  evidence  was  returned  to 
him,  all  names  of  firms  who  practised  sweating  in  the  cabinet  trade,  except  that 
of  Messrs.  Maple,  were  expunged,  it  would  not  be  true. 

No,  quite  uut;  ue. 

8448.  And  you  w;^re  not  instructed  by  Mr.  White  to  strike  out  the  names  of 
any  other  firm.s  except  that  of  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

No ;  my  instructions  were  purely  general,  with  no  specific  reference  to 
Maple  or  anyone  else. 

8449.  Then  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence,  you  prepared  that,  I  think 
you  said,  did  you  not  ? 

He  assisted  us  in  getting  up  evidence,  but  he  prepared  his  own  state- 
ment. 

8450.  You  did  not  prepare  anytiiing  for  him? 
No. 

8451.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Clarke  who  gave  evidence,  one  of  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Terrell  saw  him.    You  mean,  I  suppose,  of  Gillow  and  Company  f 

8452.  Yes? 
Yes. 

(50.)  5  K  2  8453.  Are 
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8453.  Are  there  any  of  these  witnesses  besides  Mr.  Parnell  that  you  did  not 
give  assistance  to,  whose  statements  you  did  not  prepare? 
Walthani  ;  he  prepared  his  own  statement. 

^4.^4.  But  I  think  you  say  you  prepared  Mr.  Richards'  statenieiitr 
No  ;  Richards  prepared  his  own  statement;  we  copied  it  for  him. 

8455.  In  your  answer  to  the  Chairman,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr. 
Richards  was  one  of  thein  ? 

The  names  I  g;ave  were  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  I  had  seen,  and  in 
most  cases  I  took  their  statements  ;  but  Richards'  was  a  very  hmg  statement ; 
he  required  a  considerable  time  to  prepare  it,  and  he  brought  it  to  me  already 
drafted,  and  I  simply  copied  it ;  liad  it  copied  in  the  office. 

8456.  You  can  say  what  the  total  sum  that  you  paid  was,  cannot  you ;  have 
you  an  account  of  it  there  V 

Yes. 

8457.  Did  you  only  pay  by  time ;  the  time  that  the  witnesses  took  ? 
Yes. 

8458.  You  did  not  give  them  any  other  remuneration  ? 
None  whatever. 

8459.  There  was  no  treating  ? 
No,  we  did  not  treat  anybody. 

8460.  And  you  did  not  auihorise  Miller  to  spend  money  in  that  way.' 

No  ;  we  paid  Miller  2/.  a  week  for  five  weeks,  making  10/.  in  all,  and  nothing 
else^  either  for  expenses  or  any  other  thing. 

8461.  You  advanced  no  money  to  him  for  any  such  purpose? 
No. 

8462.  Lord  Clinton.]  When  you  selected  Mr.  Miller  to  give  evidence  you 
knew  that  he  had  been  era])loyed  by  Messrs.  Maple? 

Yes ;  I  had  read  the  evidence  he  had  given  myself. 

8463.  You  knew  that  he  had  certain  grievances  against  Mr.  Maple  ? 
Ye.«^. 

8464.  And  that  in  his  evidence  he  had  made  certain  charges  against  Mr, 
Maple  ? 

Yes. 

8465.  And  you  say  that  that  did  not  influence  you  at  all  in  your  selection  of 
him  ? 

Not  at  all. 

8466.  What  witnesses  did  Miller  bring  of  those  that  you  have  given  the 
Committee  the  names  of? 

He  brought  Jackson,  Adams,  Smith  ;  I  think  he  brought  Frood  ;  I  am  not 
quite  certain  ;  and  Richards  ;  I  think  that  is  all  of  those  whose  statements  we 
took  ;  he  brought  a  good  many  more  whose  statements  we  did  not  take,  because 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  them,  we  found  out  that  their  statement 
liad  no  bearing  on  the  inquiry. 

8467.  And  they  were  not  examined  here? 
No ;  we  did  not  take  their  statements. 

8468.  Did  you  give  Miller  any  written  instructions  ? 
No. 

8469.  All  verbal  ? 

VerlDal.  He  used  to  come  to  the  office  nearly  every  day  reporting  what  he 
had  done,  and  received  further  instructions. 

8470.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Did  you  hear,  or  have  you  seen,  the  evidence  that 
was  given  here  on  the  9th  of  July  ? 

Which  evidence  ? 

847 1 .  I  was 
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S47 1 .  I  was  going  to  refer  to  Mr.  John  Wicks'  evidence  ? 
No,  I  liave  nut  seen  it, 

8472.  Was  your  partner  here  then  ? 

I  think  he  miaht  have  been ;  1  am  not  sure. 

8473.  And  you  cannot  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  Wicks'  evidence  ? 
No,  I  have  not  seen  anything  about  it. 

8474.  On  page  744,  at  Question  7684,  lie  states  that  he  vfns  offered  by 
Miller  half  a  guinea  a  day  to  give  evidence  here.    It  begins  at  Question  7682, 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Miller  in  reference  to  this  in- 
quiry ? —  (A.)  He  came  round  to  my  place  when  1  was  working  at  Wainwright's, 
in  Hoxton,  and  asked  me  to  come  with  him  and  give  evidence.  I  could  not  get 
away  then.  (Q. )  Did  he  wish  you  to  give  the  same  evidence  as  he  did  ? — (A.) 
Most  likely  he  did,  because  he  said  my  pay  would  be  half-a-guinea  a-day.  I 
said,  well,  I  could  not  help  it,  I  could  not  get  away;  I  could  not  leave  the 
business.  (Q.)  He  offered  you  half-a-guinea  a-day  to  give  evidence  here? — 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  When  was  that  ? — (//.)  it  might  be  a  month  back  ;  I  cannot 
tell  exactly.  (Q.)  It  was  not  before  May? — {A.)  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
the  latter  [)art  of  May."    Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that  ? 

That  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

8475.  You  are  not  able  to  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  of  anything  on 
that  subject  / 

No ;  the  only  instructions  we  gave  to  Miller  were  that  any  witnesses  who 
came  forward  would  be  paid  for  their  lo^s  of  time  ;  and  those  we  did  pay  we 
paid  upon  the  average  of  their  earnings. 

S476.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  that  neither  you  nor  your  partner  saw  Miller 
until  he  had  given  evidence  here  ? 

I  did  not,  and  I  think  my  partner  did  not. 

8477.  Are  you  aware  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  give  evidence  before  thi& 
Committee  ? 

No ;  Mr.  Arnold  White  was  in  communication  with  him. 

8478.  Mr.  Arnold  Wiiite  was  in  communication  with  Miller  ? 
Yes. 

8479.  know  what  instructions  he  gave  to  Miller  as  to  collect- 
ing evidence  ? 

He  gave  none.  After  Mr.  Arnold  White  and  Miller  had  given  their  evidence, 
Mr.  Arnold  White  sent  Miller  down  to  us,  and  we  instructed  him  to  get  up 
evidence,  and  engaged  him  at  2  I.  a  week. 

8480.  But  Mr.  Arnold  White  had  previously  been  in  communication  witlj 
Mr.  Miller  ? 

Yes. 

8481.  Do  you  know  wiiether  Mr.  Arnold  White  may  have,  before  you  were 
in  communication  with  him,  authorised  him  to  collect  evidence? 

I  should  think  not,  because  we  arranged  with  Mr.  Arnold  Wh.ite  that  we 
should  employ  him  from  that  time. 

8482.  Who  suggested  to  you  to  employ  Miller  ? 
Mr.  Arnold  White. 

8483.  And  Mr.  Arnold  White  must  have  had  some  considerable  comm mica- 
tion  with  him  previously  ? 

They  had  been  in  communication  about  the  evidence  Miller  was  to  give. 

8484.  You  did  not  take  the  evidence  of  Miller  ? 
No ;  we  were  not  instructed  at  that  time. 

8485.  You  cannot  in  any  way  say  whether  Miller  had  received  any  previous 
instructions  before  those  that  }0U  gave  him,  or  your  partner  gave  him  ? 

No ;  but  if  he  had  they  would  have  been  superseded  bv  mv  instructions. 

5  K  3  '     "       8486.  I  think 
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8486.  I  think  some  questions  were  asked  by  a  noble  Lord  as  to  Mr.  Deintje's 
statement  ;  you  put  in  his  statement? 

Yes. 

8487.  Is  that  an  accurate  copy  of  the  shorthand  iiotes  r 
It  is. 

848S.  Have  you  got  the  shorthand  notes  here? 

No,  I  have  not.  My  clerk  read  the  shorthand  notes  over  to  Deintje  in  my 
presence,  and  lie  sulisequently  wrote  them  out,  and  that  is  the  transcript. 

8489.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  offered  no  inducement  of  any  sort  beyond 
the  sums  that  are  stated  there  {pointing  to  a  written  statement)  to  any  witnesses 
to  come  before  the  Committee  ? 

That  is  so. 

8490.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  say  that  you  took  steps  to  find  out  the  amount 
of  wiiiies  these  men  were  earning,  with  a  view  to  compensating  them  for  their 
loss  of  time  ? 

Yes. 

8491.  What  steps  did  you  take  r 

We  asked  them  what  they  were  earning-,  ;ind  they  told  us.  and  we  found  it 
was  near  the  mark,  and  we  paid  them  on  that  basis. 

8492.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  them  at  the  time  may  have  been  un- 
employed ? 

i  hey  said  they  were  not ;  we  could  not  say  whether  they  were. 

8493.  Vou  said  that  Mr.  Richards  made  his  st^itement,  and  that  you  had  it 
copied  for  him  ? 

Yes. 

8494.  Do  I  understand  you  to  deny  emphatically  that  the  sense  of  i hat  state- 
ment was  in  any  Vpay  aUered  ? 

Entirely;  it  was  copied  verbatim,  and  nothing  was  suppressed  or  added  to 
that  or  any  other  statement. 

8495.  Ynu  say  that  is  the  case  as  to  his  st;itement;  and  that  is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  statements  ? 

It  is. 

8496.  Lord  Clifford  of  CJmdleigh.]  I  suppose  Miller  knew,  or  had  been  told 
by  you,  that  the  witnesses  who  came  to  give  evidence  Itere  would  be  paid  a 
certain  amount  for  loss  of  time  ? 

Yes,  they  would  be  compensated  for  loss  of  time. 

8497.  By  you  ? 
By  us. 

8498.  And  the  general  reteof  payment  was  about  2*.  6  d.,  or  5  s.  or  6*.  a 
day  ? 

Yes. 

84119.  Lord  MonkswelL]  In  your  letter  you  said  :  "  In  the  event  of  evidence 
being  used,  involving  loss  to  the  person  giving  it,  a  guarantee  will  i)e  given 
against  any  such  loss."  What  did  you  want  the  witnesses  to  understand  by 
that? 

Tliat  if  by  giving  evidence  they  lost  their  situation  or  lost  their  business,  Mr. 
Arnold  White  would  compensate  them. 

8500.  Has  any  question  arisen  of  compensating  them  for  such  loss  r 
None. 

8501.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Have  you  got  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  the 
statements  of  Dickson,  Van  Damme,  Brown,  Adams,  and  Shaughnessy  ? 

I  have  not  any  shorthand  notes  here. 

8502.  Have 
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8502.  Have  you  got  the  copies  from  the  shorthand  notes  ? 
Yes. 

8.503.  "Will  you  show  me  them  ? 

{The  Witness  hand^  in  certain  documents.) 

S504.  Chairman.'l  Could  you  give  us  the  sums  that  you  paid  to  these  various 
witnesses  ? 
Yes. 

8505.  Just  give  us  the  names  of  those  wliom  you  paid,  and  what  sums  you 
paid  them  ? 

Jackson,  15*.;  Adams,  15  ;  Smith,  15*.;  A.  Smitli,  10*.;  Carrick, 
2  s.  6  d.;  Frood,  2*.  6  d.  ;  Warn,  20  *. ;  Fuller,  one  week,  2  I.  ;  Miller,  five 
weeks,  10  /. 

8506.  I  understand  that  all  these  witnesses  attended  at  your  office  one  day,  at 
any  rate  : 

Yes. 

8507.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  often  they  attended  before  the  Com- 
mittee r 

Two  days  each ;  in  some  cases  more  ;  but  that  was  the  least. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  FRANCIS  TERREL1>,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

8508.  Chairman.]  I  understand  that  you  attended  the  ('ommittee  when  this 
evidence  on  the  cabinet  trade  was  given? 

I  was  here  generally. 

8509.  And  you  heard  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  whose  statements  were 
tnken  down  in  your  office  ? 

Yes,  in  most  cases. 

8510.  Speaking  generally,  did  the  evidence  they  gave  hefore  the  Committee 
coincide  with  the  statements  they  had  given  to  you  ? 

They  seemed  a  little  stronger  when  they  spoke  ir.  than  when  they  had  it 
written  out;  that  was  the  only  difference,  1  think. 

8511.  Mr.  Arnold  White  oltjected,  I  think,  to  the  evidence  given  by  Deintje?. 
as  not  coinciding  with  the  statement? 

He  did. 

851.2.  Is  that  a  correct  allegation  ? 

It  was  at  our  request ;  we  asked  him  nut  to  call  hiui. 

8.513.  I  understand  you  recommended  Mr.  Arnold  White  not  to  call  the 
witness  Deintje,  because  you  did  not  consider  him  a  reliable  witness  ? 

Yon  will  see  that  stated  in  the  evidence  that  we  put  in  there ;  if  you  refer  to 
the  notes  you  will  see  that  we  put  in  brackets  "This  witness  is  not 
reliable." 

8514.  Did  the  evidence  that  he  gave  coincide  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  made  to  you  ? 

Exactly  the  reverse.  I  think. 

8515.  i  arl  of  Omlow.~\  You  saw  Mr.  Feuerstahler  ? 
I  did. 

8516.  And  Mr.  /.mold  White  did  not  call  him  as  a  witness? 

He  came  here,  and  I  think  the  Chairman  proposed  to  call  him  ;  but  owing  to 
his  connection  with  Deintje  we  did  not  call  him  ;  I  forget  nov/,  there  were  so 
many  witnesses  ;  but  I  think  it  was  so. 

(50.)  5  K  4  85 1  7.  How 
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8.517.  How  (lid  you  come  to  know  Feuerstahler  ;  through  Miller  r 
I  believe  so. 

85 18.  Did  vou  see  Feuerstahler  yourself  : 
I  did. 

8519.  And  did  you  tell  him  that  one  of  thr  objects  Mr.  Arnold  White 
had  in  view  was  because  he  wished  to  oppose  Mr.  Maple  at  the  next  elec- 
tion 1 

I  did  not. 

8320.  If  anybody  said  that  it  was  not  true  ? 
It  is  perfectly  untrue. 

8.V21.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Clarke,  who  gave  evidence  before  tlie  Committee  ;  do 
vou  remember  him  a  partner  in  Gillows  ? 
I  did. 

8522.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Parnell  gave  against 
Messrs.  Gillow's  firm  that  you  saw  him  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  was.    We  called  on  him. 

8523.  He  did  not  give  any  evidence  about  the  Sweating  System  ;  he  came 
to  correct  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  principally.    Was  not  that  so  ? 

He  c;ime  to  make  a  statement  that  the  best  men  in  his  trade  were  accustomed 
only  to  put  their  names  on  furniture  which  they  themselves  had  made  ;  I  think 
that  is  all  he  proposed  to  do. 

8524.  And  Mr.  Parnell  was  re-called  at  Mr.  White's  request,  and  under  your 
instructions,  I  presume  r 

I  cannot  say  that  it  was  under  our  instructions. 

8525.  Were  you  cognisant  of  it  ? 
I  really  d6  not  remember  the  fact. 

8.526.  You  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  re-called  to  say  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  it'  he  indicated  Messrs.  Gillows  in  the  cliarges  he  made;  you 
do  not  recollect  that  evidence  ? 

I  do  not  happen  to  recollect  that. 

8.527.  You  did  not  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr,  Parnell 
that  all  reference  to  any  firm  except  Messrs.  Maple's  shoidd  be  struck  out  of 
the  evidence  to  be  given  r 

1  did  not. 

8.528.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Parnell's  statement;  did  you  supply  it  to  him  .r- 
No ;  he  made  it  himself,  I  believe. 

8529.  And  you  made  no  arrangement  with  him  that  he  should  omit  the 
mention  of  other  firms  than  Messrs.  Maple's  ? 

None.  We  did  not  prepare  it  for  him ;  at  least  I  did  not ;  and  I  think  mv 
partner  did  not. 

8,530.  Lord  Clinton^  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  collection  of  evidence 
by  Miller? 

'  Nothing,  in  the  sense  that  he  collected  it,  and  we  did  not. 

8531.  But  he  was  instructed  to  collect  it  ? 
He  was. 

8532.  Had  you  anything  to  do  vvith  that  ;  it  was  by  your  firm  ? 
We  look  the  evidence  that  he  brought,  whoever  happened  to  be  in. 

S533.  Did  you  see  him  after,  before  or  after,  he  gave  his  evidence  before  this 
Committee  ? 

Probably  both;  I  do  not  remember;  I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

8534.  I  mean  had  you  anv  conversation  with  him  about  getting  evidence  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  ? 

We  constantly  had  conversation  witli  him. 

8535.  About 
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8535.  Aliout  collecting"  evidence  r 

VVhen  he  brought  evidence,  we  discussed  what  he  was  proposing  to  do  ;  what 
he  was  doing,  that  is  all. 

8536.  And  can  you  remember  the  witnesses  that  he  brought? 
No,  I  cannot ;  my  partner  has  got  them ;  he  has  given  them. 

8537.  Earl  of  Lbnerick.]  Mr,  Atkinson  said  that  he  had  not  seen  Miller 
before  he  gave  evidence  here  ? 

No,  he  had  not. 

8538.  Had  you  seen  him  before? 

I  believe  not;  I  am  uncertain  of  the  date,  I  should  say. 

8539.  W^l^o  originally  asked  Miller  to  give  evidence  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

8540.  Who  brought  him  to  you  ? 

I  believe  he  was  sent  to  our  office  by  Mr.  Arnold  White. 

8541.  And  what  were  your  reasons  for  employing  him  to  collect  evidence? 
Mr.  Arnold  White  had  sent  him  to  us  for  that  purpose,  I  presume. 

8542.  And  did  you  know  anything  about  his  character  previously? 
Nothing. 

8543.  Or  whether  he  would  be  a  reliable  person  to  collect  evidence  ? 
No,  we  did  not  know. 

8544.  Are  you  au  are  that  at  an  earlier  portion  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Arnold 
White  pledged  himself  personally  to  the  care  with  which  the  evidence  had  been 
collected  ? 

i  am  not  aware  of  it. 

8545.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  knew  nothing  about  Miller  before  he  was  sent 
to  you  to  collect  evidence  ? 

We  had  never  heard  of  him  before. 

8546.  And  you  suppose  that  he  came  to  you  under  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
instructions  ;  lie  would  have  done  so  r 

He  must  have  done  so,  I  think. 

8547.  And  with  instructions  that  he  was  to  be  employed  in  collecting 
evidence  r 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so. 

8548.  You  made  no  inquiry  whatever  as  to  Miller's  previous  character? 
iNot  that  I  remember. 

8549.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  other  person,  or  persons,  have  been 
making  any  payment  to  witnesses  to  appear  here  ?  , 

Mr.  Arnold  White  instructed  us  that  all  payments  were  to  come  through 

us. 

8550.  Lord  SandhursLl  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  statements  that 
were  made  here  were  somewhat  stronger  than  they  were  when  you  saw  them 
written  down  in  some  cases? 

1  thought  so. 

8^^ Do  you  mean  that  thev  were  altered,  or  do  you  mean  merely  that  they 
appeared  more  graphic   when  given    verbally  than  in  the  written  state- 

™T  Uiink  probably  both ;  but  I  was  referring  to  Brown's  evidence  at  the 
time. 

85.V2.  And  you,  like  your  partner,  emphatically  deny  altering  the  evidence  in 

any  sense  ? 
Emphatically. 

^50.)  5  L  8553.  Chairman.'] 
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8.553-  Chairman.~\  I  suppoj^e  jjersonally  you  cannot  vouch  for  these  state- 
ments being  correctly  transcribed  from  the  shorthand  notes  ? 

No,  except  that  one  would  discharge  a  clerk  who  did  uot  correctly  tran- 
scribe them. 

8554.  Did  you  employ  the  same  shorthand  clerk  for  them  all  ? 
We  have  had  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years. 

8555.  And  I  suppose  he  could  give  evidence  on  that  point? 
Yes. 

8556.  You  could  not  say  whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Deintje  is  correctly 
transcribed  from  the  notes? 

I  could  be  prepared  to  swear  to  it,  because  I  have  reliance  in  my  clerk  who 
has  been  with  us  so  lonu:. 

8557.  Earl  of  Onslovi].  1  understand  that  you  did  not  begin  to  collect  evi- 
dence on  this  Inquiry  till  .^ome  time  af  ter  Mr.  Arnold  White  had  given  his  first 
evidence  and  brought  his  first  witnesses  ? 

Yes. 

8558.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  employed  you  to 
collect  evidence  with  reference  to  the  cabinet-making  trade,  and  not  the  other 
trades  ? 

I  understood  from  him  that  he  had  more  than  he  could  attend  to. 

8559.  He  did  not  employ  any  other  firm  of  solicitors  to  collect  evidence  in 
the  former  part  of  the -case  ? 

He  I'ad  too  much  to  do,  I  think  I  understood  him. 

8560.  It  was  not  because  you  had  any  special  reason  fur  being  acquainted 
with,  the  state  of  the  cabinet  trade  that  he  employed  you  ? 

No  ;  no  reason  that  I  know  of,^ 

85t)i.  W' hen  you  said  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  was  rather 
stronger  than  the  statements  made  I0  you,  did  you  refer  to  the  same  facts  that 
were  givin  in  evidmce  by  Mr.  Parnell.  He  said,  in  reply  lo  Question  790/, 
"  Some  of  them  "  (that  is  the  trade  society)  "  tl. ought  1  did  not  make  it  quite 
strong  enough.  {Q).  Against  Messrs.  Maple  ? — {A).  Against  others  as  well  as 
Messss.  Maple."  Is  that  what  you  had  in  your  mind;  had  you  it  in  your  mind 
that  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  Committee  was  stronger  in  the 
sense  that  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  dissatisfaction  was  shown  by  his  society  because 
some  of  them  thought  he  "  did  not  make  it  quite  strong  enough  against  others 
as  well  as  Messrs.  Maple  "  r 

I  had  Brown's  evidence  in  my  mind,  and  only  Brown's,  when  I  made  the 
statement, 

8.562.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  May  1  ask  what  was  the  exact  date  when  you  were 
first  instructed  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  to  act  for  him  in  this  Inquiry  ? 

By  referring  to  my  papers  I  can  tell  ;  I  can  find  out.  At  the  present  moment 
I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

8563.  You  will  hand  it  in  later? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  PERCY  HERBERT  ATKINSON,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows ; 

8564.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  said  tbat  you  ceuld  testify  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  purporting  to  be  the  statement  that  Mr.  Deintje  made  to  you 
or  your  firm  ? 

Yes  ;  that  after  it  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  my  clerk  read  it  out  from  his 

shorthand 
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shorthand  notes  to  Deintje  in  my  presence,  and  Deintje  said  it  was  correct,  and 
he  went  away  ;  my  clerk  transcribed  it  within  the  next  half  hour,  and  it  is  the 
same  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 

8565.  This  document  is  not  signed  ? 

No;  that  Was  written  out  after  Deintje  had  left,  he  could  not  wait  while  it 
was  transcribed  from  the  shorthand  notes  ;  but  a  copy  was  sent  to  him  some 
davs  before  lie  gave  evidence  here,  and  he  never  objected  to  it  or  wrote  tons  on 
tiie  subject. 

8565.  W  ith  regard  to  those  witnesses  whose  statements  you  heard,  did  you 
pay  all  of  them  ? 

No,  1  only  paid  those  whose  names  I  have  given;  not  above  half  of  them 
altogether. 

8567.  Why  di  i  you  not  pay  the  others? 
They  did  not  want  to  be  paid. 

8,568.  Can  you  tell  us  who  the  others  were? 

Yes;  Richards  was  not  paid,  Van  Damme  was  not  paid,  nor  Brown,  Dickson, 
Shaughnessy,  Walker,  Clarke ;  none  of  those  were  paid. 

8569.  Why  were  they  not  paid ,  you  say  they  did  not  require  to  be  paid  ? 
They  did  not  require  to  be  [laid,  they  gave  their  evidence  voluntarily. 

8570.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  knew  that  they  would  be  paid  bv  the 
Committee  ? 

No  ;  I  did  not  know,  until  you  mentioned  it,  that  they  received  any  payment 
from  the  Committee- 

8.',7i.  Did  vou  select  these  w  itnesses  who  were  called,  who  were  brought 
here,  from  a  large  number  ? 

All  the  s'atements  that  we  took  were  handed  to  Mr.  Arnold  White  ;  all  the 
witnesses  were  present  here,  and  some  of  them  were  called,  and  some  not. 

8572.  But  those  who  were  present  here,  were  they  selected  out  of  a  large 
number  who  came  to  vou  ? 

Yes. 

8573.  Why  did  you  select  these  in  particular  who  were  called? 
We  selected  only  those  that  we  thought  were  material. 

8574.  I  see  in  that  advertisement  that  you  put  in  the  paper  you  said  that 
"  sucii  communications  will  be  regarded  as  confidential  "  ? 

Yes.  W  e  had  a  great  many  communications  which  were  marked  "  private 
and  confidential,"  and  we  did  not  use  them  in  any  way. 

8;)7',.  Do  you  mean  that  the  persons  giving  the  information  did  not  wish  to 
be  calh  d  ? 

Yes  ;  they  gave  us  information  in  their  letters,  but  said  they  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  used  ;  so  we  could  not  do  anytidng  witli  it. 

8  '',76.  Why  did  they  object  to  being  called  r 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

8.')77.  Earl  oiOmlow.]  Do  you  recollect  seeing  a  letter  from  Deintje's  solicitor 
to  the  j)ublic  papers  ? 
Yes. 

8578.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  that  with  you? 
No,  I  do  not. 

8579.  You  do  not  recollect  what  he  stated  ? 

1  remember  there  was  a  letter  denying  that  he  had  been  tampered  with.  I 
understood  Mr.  Arnold  White  alleged  that  Deintje  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
his  solicitor  wrote  denying  it. 

8580.  Do  you  recollect  whetlier  anything  else  was  mentioned  in  that  letter  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  else. 
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8581.  Lord  Thrivg.~\  You  have  no  reason,  I  presume,  to  doubt  that  your 
shorthand  writer  transcribed  the  statement  correctly  r 

Not  the  least.  I  remember  the  substance  of  the  evidence  tbat  was  read  over 
in  my  presence,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  a  correct  transcript ;  but  I  could  have 
him  here  this  afternoon  with  his  shorthand  notes,  if  you  prefer  it. 

8582.  Lord  Clinton?^  You  gave  the  Committee  the  names  of  five  witnesses, 
I  think  who  you  said  were  selected  bv  Miller  ? 

Yes. 

8583.  The  object  of  that  evidence,  I  understood,  was  to  give  evidence 
generally  on  the  cabinet  trade? 

Yes. 

8584.  I  can  only  find  at  present  the  names  of  two  of  them  who  were  exa- 
mined before  the  Committee  ;  Kichards  and  Adams  ;  and  I  find  their  evidence 
almost  entirely  consists  of  evidence  about  Mr.  Maple  ? 

The  statements  were  all  in  Mr.  White's  hands,  and  he  called  the  evidence  ; 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

8585.  I  am  speaking  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  those 
witnesses  who  were  brought  by  Miller ;  and  I  find  that  the  evidence  they  gave 
is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  Messrs  Maple? 

There  were  a  good  many  others  whom  Miller  brought. 

8.586.  But  they  have  not  apparently  been  called? 
That  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

8587.  Can  you  accoun'i  for  the  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses  who  were 
brought  by  AHlier  being  concerned  only  with  Messrs.  Maple,  and  not  with  the 
cabinet  trade  generally  ? 

No.  J  understood  that  the  others  would  have  been  called  if  tliere  had  been 
time. 

8588.  Chairman^  You  are  aware,  perha[>s,  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  stated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  call  more  witnesses,  but  that  their  evidence  would  be  of  the 
same  character,  and  the  Committee  intimated  that  they  did  not  require  any 
more? 

Yes,  so  I  understood. 

8589.  Lord  MonJcswell.']  Do  you  say  that  in  these  letters,  marked  ''private," 
not  one  of  the  writers  gave  any  reason  for  not  wishing  to  give  evidence  ? 

In  some  cases  the  letter  was  headed,  "  private  and  confidential,"  and  in  other 
cases  the  writer  said,     1  wish  it  to  be  treated  as  private  and  confidential." 

8500.  Did  thev  not  give  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  give  evidence  ? 
^No"^. 

8591.  Not  in  any  single  case  ? 
No. 

8592.  In  no  part  of  any  of  these  letters  written  to  you  was  there  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  why  they  did  not  wish  to  give  evidence  ? 

No;  in  some  cases  they  simply  said  that  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be  published; 
they  did  not  say  why. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  PARNELL,  having  been  re-called;  is  further 
Examined,  as  follows  : 

8593.  Chairman.']  I  merely  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  previous  to  giving 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr,  Arnold 
White,  or  his  solicitors  ? 

Yes. 


8594.  Can 
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8.594.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  to  what  efFecl  ? 

When  your  Lordships  held  your  first  sitting  I  believe  Mr.  Arnold  White  was 
culled  before  you  to  get  up  the  evidence  respecting  the  Sweating  System.  He 
having,  I  presume,  heard  of  my  name  in  connection  with  a  speech  that  I  made 
describing  something  about  sweating,  wrote  to  me  if  I  would  assist  him  in 
getting-  up  the  evidence  as  far  as  the  cabinet  trade  was  concerned.  I  liad  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Arnold  \\  hite  for  that  purpose,  and  he  asked  me  how 
I  could  assist  him ;  and  I  thought  the  best  way  to  assist  him  would  be  to  call 
together  the  leading  members  in  the  trade  societies  connected  with  the  furnish- 
ing trades.  I  conveyed  that  idea  to  him,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
good  way  of  going  to  work  about  getting  up  evidence  in  the  cabinet  trade'. 
That  is  how  we  became  acquainted  witli  the  matter. 

8595-  ^^'ith  regard  to  the  evidence  that  you  gave,  were  you  assisted  in  ))re- 
paring  it  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  or  his  solicitors  ? 

Not  the  least  in  the  world.  My  evidence  was  written  out  entirely  by  myself 
and  corrected  by  myself. 

8596.  Not  submitted  to  them  ? 

Not  submitted  to  them  at  all.  I  gave  Mr.  Arnold  White  a  copy  of  my 
statement ;  I  sent  it  to  his  house  the  morning  before  Mr.  Arnold  White  gave 
his  opening  statement  here. 

8597.  Esrl  of  Onsloiv?^  When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  Mi-.  White  upon  the 
subject  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  the  week  after  yon  held  your 
first  sitting. 

S59S,  It  was  before  the  first  of  May  ? 
Oh,  yes. 

8599.  Earl  of  Limerick?\  You  say  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  asked  you  to  give- 
evidence  generally  on  the  sweating  system  in  the  cabinet  trade  ? 

Yes. 

8600.  Did  he  suggest  in  any  way  th  it  that  evidence  should  be  with  regard  to- 
any  special  firms,  or  as  to  the  trade  generally  ? 

As  to  the  trade  generidly  ;  he  could  not  sugyest  any  particular  firms,  because 
he  could  not  know,  till  the  evidence  was  collected,  how  it  affected  j)articular 
firms. 

8601.  Then  how  was  it  that  your  evidence  was  more  particularly  directed 
against  a  special  firm  than  to  the  general  state  of  the  cabinet  trade  ? 

We  found  in  collecting  the  evid  nee  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  pointed  to  a 
particular  shop  ;  that  is,  that  the  s\stem  seemed  to  have  originated  in  it ;  and 
although  in  a  great  many  firms  there  were  many  isolated  cases  of  oppression, 
there  was  not  so  many  ;  we  could  not  get  so  many  witnesses  who  stated  that 
they  had  been  treated  so  badly  in  other  firms. 

8602.  That  was  your  sole  reason  ? 
Yes. 

8603.  Have  you  paid,  or  off'ered  to  pay,  money  to  any  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  r 

I  have  paid  no  one  for  appearing  before  the  Committee. 

8604.  Have  you  offered    or  held   out    inducements  to  any  witnesses  to 
appear  befc«re  the  Committee  ? 

No.  Those  people  who  have  lost  time,  when  I  have  been  collecting  evidence, 
I  have  paid  them  for  their  loss  of  time,  or,  rather,  Mr.  Arnold  White  iins  paid 
them  through  me,  for  the  loss  of  time. 

8605.  Do  those  payments  appear  amongst  the  paymeiits  made  by  Mr.  Arnold 
White's  solicitors  r 

The  payments  were  made  by  me  direct ;  they  simply  amouiit  to  a  shilling  or 
two  to  a  man  when  he  lost  a  few  hours. 
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8606.  Did  you  keep  any  list  of  wiiat  payments  you  made  ? 
I  have  not  got  a  copy  with  me  ;  hut  I  think  I  could  make  a  list  out  of  all  the 
payments  I  made. 

H607.  Have  you  been  repaid  those  ? 
Yes. 

8608.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  White  gave  me  a  sovereign  for  my  expenses  when  I  was  going 
down  10  the  East-end  getting  up  the  evidence. 

86oy.  And  does  that  cover  these  payments  as  well  ^ 
Yes. 

8610.  It  was  inside  a  sovereign  ? 

Yes,  those  payments  I  made  were  within  a  sovereign. 

8611.  Has  Mr.  Arnold  White  made  any  other  payments  through  you  ? 

Yes.  Mr.  Arnold  While  has  paid  tlie  delega"te  that  went  with  me  down  to 
Bethnal  Green.  We  were  there  three  times,  and  had  a  sovereign  each  for  our 
expenses,  over  and  above  the  payments  to  these  other  people. 

■8612.  A  pound  each  time? 
JVo,  a  pound  altogether. 

8613.  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  a  delegate  ? 
A  man  who  was  appointed  to  go  with  me. 

8614.  Who  by? 

By  the  comn,ittee  who  went  to  see  Mr.  Arnold  White  at  first. 

8615  But  have  any  other  payments,  to  your  knowledge,  been  made,  except 
the  payments  you  mention,  by  any  person  or  persons  besides  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
for  the  collection  of  evidence  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  know  any  to  my  own  knowledge,  not  for  the  collection  of 
evidence. 

8616.  These  payments  were  not  made  through  Mr.  Arnold  White's  solicitors  ? 
No. 

8617,  They  wei-e  separate  payments  ? 
Separate  payments. 

8r!i8.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  say  Mr.  Arnold  White  could  not  have  known  at 
the  time  that  your  evidence  would  be  directed  against  Maple  and  Company  } 
Yes. 

8619.  But  was  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  one  made  public  in  all  the  newspapers, 
that  an  action  was  actually  brought  against  you  bv  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Yes. 

8620.  Would  it  not  probably  have  come  under  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Arnold 
White  that  you  had  a  dispute  with  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

Most  likely  he  would  know  that  ;  but  then  he  would  not  know  that  the 
evidence  we  were  going'  to  collect  on  the  Sweating  System  would  be  directed 
principally  against  Messrs.  Maple. 

8()2i.  But  it  would  naturally  lead  him  to  apply  to  30U  as  a  person  who  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  Messrs.  Maple  ? 

M(-st  likely.  1  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  my  name  having  appeared  in 
the  papers  that  lie  did  apply  to  me. 

862..  Choirvian.\  1  suppose,  in  your  official  capacity,  you  would  be  a  natural 
pers-on  lor  anyone  to  apply  to,  wishing  to  obtain  evidence  about  the  condition 
of  the  cabinet- making  and  upholstery  trades  ? 

Certainl} . 

8623.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  on  that  point;  but  as  you  are  here, 
perhaps  you  could  tell  the  Committee  whether  the  dates  that  you  gave  the  last 

time 
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time  vou  were  before  the  Committee  uerc  correct;  you  were  not  certain  about 
the  date  of  your  reply  to  Messrs.  Maple's  solicitors? 

I  was  rather  peri)lexed  wht'ther  it  was  the  15th  or  16th  of  December  ;  I  find  it 
was  the  15th  of  Pecember,  that  was  the  date  I  wrote  the  letter  in  reply  to 
Messrs.  Lumley's  Iett(  r  to  me. 

S624.  The  other  dates  you  gave  are  correct  i 
Yes. 

8625.         that  the  date  you  gave  when  you  were  last  examined ;  the  15th  of 
December  ? 
Yes. 

«6  j6.  All  the  dates  you  gave  were  correct  ? 
All  tlie  other  dates  were  correct. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CHARLES  BAUM,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

8627.  Chairman.]  Were  you  in  communication  with  Mr.  Arnold  White  or 
his  solicitors  a?  to  tlie  evidence  you  gave  before  the  Committee? 

I  never  c;inie  into  communication  with  Mr.  Arnold  White's  solicitors  at  all, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold  White  inviting  me  to  meet  him.  When  I 
met  him  lie  explained  that  he  had  been  desired  to  collect  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  sweating  system  in  the  cabinet  trade,  and  he  asked  me  a^*  to  the  condition 
of  the  furnishing  trades,  and  I  then  made  a  verbal  statement  to  him  which  he- 
asked  me  to  put  down  in  writinu  and  forward  to  him.  That  I  did.  I  received 
back  the  same  statement,  and  that  is  the  statement  which  I  gave  before  your 
Lord>lii[)S.  I  desire  to  add  that  I  was  neither  promised  any  payment  (we 
were  not  aware  that  your  Lordships  were  going  to  pay  the  witnesses),  we  have 
not  receixed  any  |>ayment  from  your  Lordships,  and  we  have  not  received 
any^  |ja\  ment  whatever  with  regard  to  the  evidence  we  ha^e  given,  That  applies 
to  my  kiiowlege  to  the  witnesses  Ham,  Walih.im,  Brown,  and  Shaughnessy. 

8628.  You  understand  that  when  a  Committee  pay  witnesses,  the  Committee 
merely  make  up  the  value  of  the  time  that  they  uould  lose  in  working  at  their 
trade  in  attending  before  the  Committee  and  giving  evidence? 

There  is  no  desire,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to  claim 
it.  I  only  mention  that  as  a  fact.  We  were  not  awai  e  that  there  was  to  l)e 
any  payuient  at  all.  I  km^w  that  one  witness  declined  to  accept  a  payment 
from  Air.  Arnold  White  lor  the  time  he  \o>i,  on  the  ground  that  he  thought 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  1  aid  from  any  private  person's  pocket ;  and,  thei  tfore,  he 
resented  the  idea  that  he  should  be  paid  for  the  evidence  he  was  giving. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  MARK  MOSES,  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn;  is  Examined,- 

as  follows  : 

15629.  Chairman.^  W  hat  is  your  business  ? 

I  am  a  master  tailoi-.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  out  my  statement  I  will 
do  so. 

8630.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Committee  clearly  understand  what  you  mean 
by  a  "  master  tailor  "  ? 

A  contractor  who  takes  work  out  from  the  wholesale  houses  and  manufactures 
it  on  the  premises. 

8631.  You  get  the  work  from  wholesale  houses  and  make  it  up  on  your  own 
premises  r 

Yes. 

(50.)  5L4  8632.  Tliat 
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8632.  That  is  to  sav,  you  <ret  the  material  and  make  it  up  ? 
Yes. 

8633.  you  get  it  partly  made  up  on  your  own  premises  ? 
No,  we  make  it  entirely  un  our  premises. 

<t!,^2>A-  From  beginning  to  end? 
From  beginning  to  end. 

8635.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  r 
About  38  ;  occasionally  40. 

8636.  Men  and  women  ? 
Yes. 

8037.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  men: 
There  are  18  men  and  20  women  I  have  now. 

863S.  You  have  got  a  statement  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee r 

Yes,  with  your  permission. 

8639.  Will  you  make  your  statement  ? 

1  am  the  president  of  the  Mutual  Tailors'  Association,  consisting  of  both 
masters  and  journeymen,  numbering  about  230.  I  also  represent  a  body  of 
master  tailors  of  another  society,  representing  about  130.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  understand  Mr.  Burnett's  report  (in  which  he  somewhat  vaguely,  and  I  think 
recklessly ,  designates  different  people  engaged  in  the  trade  as  sweaters,  middle- 
men, contractors,  and  sub-contractors).  I  faKe  it  that  he'  implies  that  I,  and 
others  like  me,  who  employ  journeymen,  are  sweaters,  middlemen,  and  sub- 
contractors. I  am  here  to  deny  this.  I  will  support  my  denial  by  explaining 
to  youi'  Lordships'  Committee  the  actual  facts  as  to  how  our  branch  of  tiie  trade 
is  carried  on.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  to  arrange  with  a  particular  firm 
or  firms  to  manufacture  for  them.  Before  they  entrust  us  with  any  work  we 
have  to  give  them  security.  Having  done  this,  coats  are  given  out  to  us  to 
make  at  a  speeified  pi  ice.  Respectable  houses,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  I 
work  for,  viz.,  M.  Hyam  &  Co.,  of  Cannon -street,  leave  it  entirely  to  one's  own 
option  to  accept  or  reject  the  work  at  the  price. 

8640.  Except  as  far  as  it  is  material  for  you  to  do  so,  you  need  not  mention 
particular  firms  ? 

Presumino-  that  we  accept  it,  we  engage  a  man  porter  (who  makes  a  good 
living,  and  uses  a  cart  or  barrow)  to  deliver  the  coats  at  our  workshops.  We  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Burnett  alleges  on  page  6  of  his  report,  employ  girl  learners  "to 
carry  work  between  the  warehouse  and  the  workshop." 

8641.  You  are  speaking,  I  understand  now,  of  your  own  business  ? 
.  Yes. 

8642.  When  you  say  "  we,"  you  mean  "  I  "  ? 

No,  I  mean  the  tailors  belonging  to  this  society,  who  manufactufe  on  the 
same  system  as  I  do. 

8643.  You  are  speaking  of  the  trade  generally? 
Of  the  trade  generally  in  the  East-end  of  London. 

8644.  You  can  only  speak,  I  presume,  of  your  own  house  in  par- 
ticular r 

No,  1  can  speak  for  the  wholesale  houses  ;  that  each  wholesale  house  has  one 
or  tv\o  porters  attached  to  the  firm,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  work  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  contractor. 

8645.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  conduct  business  yourself,  you  mean  ;  and 
it  is,  in  your  knowledge  of  the  trade,  the  general  way  in  which  business  is  car- 
ried on  ? 

Yes.  The  master  tailor  having  received  the  work,  it  is  then  made  up  in  his 
own  workshop,  not  sub-contracted  to  other  people  outside.    In  fact,  he  is  not  a 

sweater. 
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sweater,  not  a  sub-contractor,  but  a  coutractor  pure  and  simple.  He  himself 
does  more  towards  the  protluction  of  the  work  than  the  hands  he  employs.  In 
addition  to  his  own  personal  labour,  he  has  to  supervise  and  plan  out  every 
detail.  In  nearly  every  East-end  tailor's  workshop  a  distinctly  ori^^inal  system 
of  manufacture  is  carried  on,  invented  and  worked  under  the  individual  direc- 
tion of  the  master  tailor  himself.  (Here,  I  would  point  out,  that,  no  matter 
what  price  lie  contracts  to  make  a  garment  for,  the  wages  he  pays  i)is  employes 
do  not  vary.)  A  large  employer  usually,  has  under  his  direction  from  20  to 
40  hands. 

8646.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  what  you  are  giving  the  Committee  is  a 
description  of  how  you  carry  on  business  yourself  ? 
Yes. 

S647.  And  you  can,  of  course,  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  it  ? 
Yes. 

8648.  And  that,  further,  you  believe  from  your  knowledge  of  the  trade,  that 
the  trade  genei'ally  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  ? 

Yes.  The  hands  that  he  employs  consist  of  a  fitter,  machiners,  pressers, 
basters,  button-hole  makers,  and  fellers,  to  all  of  whom  he  paid  fair  wages. 
"Greeners"  are  of  little  use  until  they  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  skill, 
and  then  they  command  and  obtain  the  market  price  of  their  labour.  The 
following  table  I  vouch  for  as  an  actual  average  of  the  wages  paid  to  our 
employes.  Fitters  and  practical  machiners  earn  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  day; 
pressers,  from  7s.  to  9^-.  per  day  ;  under  pressers,  from  4  to  7  s.  per  day; 
basters  (men),  from  5  5.  to  8  s.  per  day;  fellers  (women  hands),  from  2  s,  Q  d.  to 
4  s.  6  d.  per  day.  Button-hole  makers  (women),  who  are  paid  piece-work,  can 
on  an  average  earn  3.9.  9  d.  per  day,  after  deducting  what  they  have  to  expend 
in  sewing  materials,  these  being  the  only  hands  in  our  trade  who  have  to  find 
their  own  sewings.  I  will  point  out  to  your  Lordships'  notice  that  on  page  12, 
Mr.  Burnett  states  on  anonymous  authority  that  a  button-holer  cannot  earn 
4  s.  per  day.  His  informants  told  him  that  a  good  worker  would  not  be  able  to 
do  more  than  60  holes  per  day,  or  in  most  exceptional  cases  72.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  show  your  Lordships'  Committee  that  a  button-hole  hand  can 
easily  do  84  a  day,  and  a  good  worker  can  do  126.  I  am  prepared  to  have  one 
of  the  button-hole  hands  before  you  to  button-hole  a  coat  for  an  experiment. 

8649.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  same  class  of  work  as  Mr.  Burnett  is  alluding 
to  in  that  passage  ? 

Yes.  The  reason  I  think  this  is  so  material  is  because,  according  to  his 
statement,  our  button-hole  hands  could  not  earn  the  figures  that  I  quote. 
The  work  having  been  made  under  the  contractor's  personal  supervision, 
it  then  becomes  his  business  to  thoroughly  examine  each  garment  in 
every  detail.  Any  imperfections  he  discovers  he  will  have  put  right 
at  his  own  loss  ;  that  is,  he  has  to  pay  his  hands  for  the  time 
employed  in  alteration,  as  they  do  not  work  piece-work.  When 
a  quantity  of  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  he  sends  it  by  porter  to 
the  warehouse  or  shop.  Upon  delivery  there,  each  garment  undergoes  minute 
examination  at  the  hands  of  a  man  in  the  employment  of  the  firm,  described  in 
the  trade  as  a  foreman.  This  man  is  usually  a  practical  English  tailor  of  great 
experience.  Should  the  garments  be  not  entirely  to  his  satisfaction  in  make, 
finisli,  or  quality  of  workmanship,  he  will  return  them  to  the  contractor,  for 
him  to  rectify,  which  he  will  have  to  do  at  his  own  loss,  that  is  to  say,  he  pays 
his  hands  for  the  time  they  occupy  in  rectification.  Furthermore,  he  is  put  to 
the  cost  of  paying  the  extra  porterage  thus  incurred ;  and  should  any  coat 
be  so  made  up  that  it  cannot  be  altered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  foreman,  it  is 
thrown  on  his  hands  and  charged  to  him.  On  page  15,  Mr.  Burnett  estimates 
the  profiits  on  40  coats  at  1  5.  2  d.  each  making  (which,  of  course,  were  very 
low  ones),  to  be  15  s.  2  d.  per  day,  or  (according  to  his  own  average  of  working 
days),  2  1.  5  s.  6d.  per  week  of  three  days.  He  says  here  :  "  In  the  case  of  a 
sweater  of,  say,  three  machines,  the  estimate  of  the  practical  tailor  works  out  in 
another  form,  thus  :  1  machinist  at,  per  day,  6* . ;  1  at  3    ;  and  1  at  2  5. ; 
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1  baster  at  4  5. ;  I  presser  at  Qs.;  1  plain  hand,  for  fellino-,  &c.,  \  s.  6  c?.; 
button  holes,  5  s. ;  trimmings,  rent,  &c.,  4  s.  This  labour  should,  at 
least,  turn  out  40  coats  per  day,  so  that  the  sweater's  profit  is  estimated 
at  15  5.  2d.  per  day."  It  your  Lordships  will  look  a  little  higher  up 
in  the  same  passage,  he  allows  a  penny  per  coat  for  trimmings. 
He  says  40  coats  per  day ;  "  trimmings,  rent,  &c.,  As.;''  allowing 
8  d.  for  rent,  gas,  firing,  and  porterage.  His  calculation,  I  say,  is  utterly  wrong 
and  misleading..  I  deny  that  the  labour  can  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  he  says. 
For  instance,  a  machiner  cannot  be  obtained  to  work  for  2  5.  a  day.  In  the 
whole  of  his  report  Mr.  Burnett  himself  does  not  give  one  instance  at  a  lower 
rate  than  3  ^.  I  also  deny  that  40  coats  can  be  made  in  a  day  with  so  few 
hands  as  he  says,  namely,  six ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  another  would  be  required. 
But  even  (for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument)  taking  Mr.  Burnett's  figures 
for  granted,  I  would  point  out  that  his  estimate  is  still  entirely  incorrect.  He 
has  left  several  most  important  items  out  altogether.  According  to  Mr.  Bur- 
nett's figures,  wages  (three  days  at  27  s.  6  d.  per  day)  is  4  Z.  2  5.  Q  d.;  trimmings 
(120  coats  at  1  d.),  is  10  s.  ;  rent  I  put  down  at  6  s.  per  week.  And  now  I  have 
got  my  figures:  firing,  2*.;  master  tailor's  own  wages  (three  days;  you  would 
allow  him  7  s.  per  day),  1  Is.;  wear  and  tear  of  three  machines,  if  already 
paid  for  (which  in  very  many  instances  they  are  not),  Is.  6  d.  per  week,  a  very 
moderate  sum  ;  tea  and  coffee  (suj)plied  to  hands  gratis  twice  a  day)  1  ^.  6  d.; 
gas,  2  s. ;  porterage,  3  s.    That  makes  a  total  of  6  /.  10    6  d. 

8650.  I  suppose  you  make  these  calculations  from  what  you  pay  your- 
self? 

Yes.  Then  120  coats  at  Is.  2d.  come  to  7  i-  My  cost  of  production, 
accoiding  to  his  own  figures  (I  do  nor  agree  with  those  figures,  but  for  argu- 
ments sake  I  take  them)  comes  to  6  I.  10  s.  6  d.  There  is  only  a  profit  left  of 
9*.  6  d.,  and  in  his  report  he  puts  down  the  profit  at  2  /.  5  ^.  6  d.  per  week  of 
three  days,  or  15  s.  2d.  a  day,  1  will  show  your  Lordships  furiher  what  habili- 
ties  the  contractor  is  put  to.  First,  he  has  to  sink  a  certain  amount  of  capital. 
A  workshop  must  be  rented  necessarily  situated  in  a  particular  district  adjacent 
to  the  City,  such  as  VVhitechapel  or  Spitalfields,  where  rents  I'ule  rather  high. 
Then  he  is  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  fittings  for  the  workshop,  or  paying  a 
premium  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  the  fittings  he  leaves  behind  him.  Further, 
he  has  to  purchase  tables,  stools,  and  machines.  The  latter  are  often  taken  on 
the  hire  system.  This  means  that  he  has  to  pay  a  de])Osit  of  10  on  each 
machine,  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  by  instalments  of  2  s.  6d. 
per  week.  Furthermore,  if  he  employs  apprentices  (who  in  our  trade  pay  no 
premium  for  apprenticesiiip,  except  iu  very  exceptional  cases)  he  has  to  pay 
them  their  weekly  wage  all  through  the  year,  Jewish  holidays  and  slack  times 
included.  And,  of  course,  his  liability  in  rent  has  to  be  met  in  the  same  way, 
although  he  may  at  times  be  only  at  work  one  or  two  days  a  week.  All 
these  liabilities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  Mr.  Burnett  in  his  Report.  In 
addition  it  contains  very  serious  inaccuracies,  some  of  which,  with  the  Com- 
mittee's permission,  I  will  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  point  out. 
Mr.  Burnett  appears  to  lament  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  clothing 
trade  as  an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  national  benefit.  If  the  so-called 
"  sweaters  "  had  not  availed  themselves  of  it  when  it  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country,  other  nations  would,  witliout  doubt,  have  had  the  enterprise  to  do 
so,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that  an  extremely  extensive  industry  would 
have  been  lost  to  this  country.  Englishmen,  who,  hke  other  people,  usually  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  would  at  the  present  time  be  wearing  imported  clothing 
instead  of  the  home-made  article.  Previous  to  machine-made  garments  being 
thrown  on  the  market,  the  working  and  middle  classes  had  to  put  up  with 
second-hand  and  corduroy  garments  instead  of  the  well-cut,  well-made  clothing 
of  good  material  which  they  can  now  buy  at  first  hand  for  a  moderate  sum. 
The  extent  and  importance  of  the  trade  is  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Burnett  him- 
self. As  your  Committee  will  remember,  he  estimates  our  clothing  exports  for 
1885  at  4,161,150/.,  and  for  1886  at  3,102,211  I.,  while  out  of  the  latter  total  he 
says,  "  2,606,447     was  sent  from  the  port  of  London."    A  large  percentage  of 
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this  was  unquestionably  manufactured  by  East-end  Jews,  and  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  produce  it  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  At  the  time 
machinery  was  introduced,  it  was  as  new  to  the  much  abused  foreign  Jewish 
tailor  as  it  was  to  his  more  enlightened  English  confrere.  Nevertheless  the 
latter  showed  hini'^elt' either  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  it;  but 
strangely  enough  the  ignorant  foreigner  grasped  the  opportunity,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  and  constaiitly  growing  trade  in  an  alien  country.  One  result  of 
this  large  increase  in  the  trade  is  the  employment  of  some  thousands  of  non- 
Jewish  Englishmen  as  buyers,  managers,  travellers,  warehousemen,  clerks,  cut- 
ters, porters,  &c.  in  the  immense  wholesale  and  retail  houses  which  have  sprung 
up  in  consequence,  in  addition  to  the  increased  impetus  given  to  shipping  indus- 
tries, rendering  more  dock-labourers,  case-makeVs,  &c.,  necessary.  Mr.  Burnett 
says  that  the  old-fashioned  tailor  is  being  crushed  out.  Instead  of  this,  his  value 
is,  if  anything,  enhanced.  The  price  paid  for  making  hand-made  garments  is 
higher  now  than  it  ever  was.  On  page  6,  Mr.  Burnett  asserts  that  East-end 
Jewish  tailors  use  "  the  room  or  one  of  the  rooms,"  in  which  they  and  their 
fa'iiilies  reside  as  a  work-room.  I  have  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
trade  ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  the  majority  of  them  have  separate  rooms 
as  workshops.  Mr.  Burnett  appears  to  imply,  and  Mr.  Arnold  White  stated 
(when  introducing  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  pauper  immigration) 
that  advertisements  are  inserted  in  foreign  papers  enticing  foreigners  to  come  to 
this  country  in  order  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labour.  On  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  tailors,  I  beg  most  emphatically  to  repudiate  this  slander,  and  I  challenge 
Mr.  Wiiitc,  Mr.  Burnett,  or  anybody  else  to  cite  any  case  of  such  a  thing  being 
done. 

8651.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  never  been  done  by  the  society  you 
represent  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  and  I  can  sjieak  for  the  Jews  generally  in  the 
East-end  of  London.  I  have  made  this  particular  question  a  most  important 
point. 

8652.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  deny  that  these  advertisements  are  ever  put  into  papers  at  all ;  or  whether 
you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  they  are  never  inserted  by  any 
society  of  yours  ? 

I  wish  to  imply  that  they  are  never  inserted  at  all. 

8(1,53.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Were  you  here  when  an  advertisement  was  read  out 
from  a  newspaper  at  Cardiff,  whicli  had  appeared  in  the  Judisch  language  ? 

I  was  not.  You  will  pardon  me  my  Lord  for  observing  that  you  mention 
Cardiff ;  but  I  speak  of  London.  I  know  nothing  of  provincial  towns.  On 
page  7  Mr.  Burnett  says,  "  The  princes  of  the  sweating  system  who  employ 
40  or  50  people  are  under  no  such  necessity  to  work  with  their  own  hands, 
but  take  things  easy.  They  as  a  rule  have  good  regular  work,  fair  prices,  cheap 
labour,  and  large  profits."  I  will  make  no  comment  on  this  beyond  quoting 
Mr.  Burnett's  own  words  in  contradiction  of  himself.  On  page  13  he  says, 
"Across  the  way,  at  No.  19,  is  the  sweating  shop  of  Mark  Moses,  one  of  the 
big  men  of  the  trade,  who  employs  from  40  to  50  people  in  a  large  well  fitted 
workshop,  built  at  the  back  of  his  house.  Here  the  rates  of  pay  vary  from  8  s. 
per  day  for  chief  pressers  and  machinists,  down  to  3  s.  for  inferior  hands.  The 
button-holers,  as  a  rule,  make  ^s.  Qd.  per  day,  but  a  very  good  day  is  4  s." 
Inasmuch  as  this  information  is  obtained  directly  from  the  hands  themselves  in 
my  absence  

8654.  Will  you  go  on  with  the  quotation  ? 

He  simply  states  that  through  the  obstinacy  of  Mrs.  Moses  he  could  not 
get  any  further  information.  But  Mrs.  Moses  knew  nothing  about  my 
business. 

865  5.  Will  you  read  on  what  Mr.  Burnett  says  ? 

"In  this  case  the  master  was  from  home,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Mrs. 
Moses  to  give  information  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  details ; 
(50.)  .5  M  2  but 
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but  a  statement  by  Mr.  Moses  will  be  found  further  on."  I  will  come  to  this 
later. 

8656.  Chairman.'\  You  were  comparing  that  passage  with  the  other  ? 

I  said  that,  inasmuch  as  these  figures  were  obtained  directly  from  the  hands, 
which  they  were,  in  my  absence,  the  accuracy  of  the  information  will  not  be 
disputed ;  and  1  would  ask  whether  it  bears  out  Mr.  Burnett's  own  assertion  as 
to  cheap  labour,  if  the  women  are  earning  3  s.  6  d.  per  day,  and  the  men  85.  I 
may  here  state  that  higher  prices  than  this  are  paid  in  the  better  class  trade. 
1  do  not  manufacture  for  bespoke  houses. 

8657.  I  thought  you  were  comparing  that  passage  on  page  13,  with  the 
passage  on  page  7  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  "  princes  of  the 
sweaters"  work  themselves  and  so  on? 

No,  I  simply  want  to  show  whether  that  constitutes  cheap  labour,  as  he  says. 
On  page  8,  Mr.  Burnett  says  :  "  Females  and  'young  persons'  are  supposed  to 
be  protected  by  the  Factory  Acts,  which  limit  the  duration  of  their  toil  to  12  hours 
per  day,  with  an  allowance  from  that  of  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea.    ...    As  a  rule  the  hour  for  dinner  is  always   taken,  but  the 
tea  half-hour  is,  in  very  many  cases,  not  allowed  at  all.    If  a  female  worker 
were  to  insist  upon  a  regular  half-hour  for  tea,  she  would  be  sent  about  her 
business."    As  far  as  I  know,  this  statement  is  opposed  to  the  facts.  The 
supply  of  skilled  female  labour  is  much  below  tiie  demand,  and  I  should 
imagine  no  em])loyer  wuuld  be  so  foolish  as  to  discharge  a  hand  whom  he  could 
not  easily  replace,  for  the  cause  stated.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  girls  are  in 
most  workshops  permitted  to  send  out  for  refreshments  at  diflFerent  times ;  that 
is,  we  allow  our  girls  to  send  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  generally  for 
something.    Mi'.  Burnett,  on  page  9,  asserts  that  in  some  shops  the  women  start 
work  at  six  in  the  morning  instead  of  eight,  and  have  a  14  hours'  day  before 
them.    I  know  of  no  single  instance  of  such  a  thing  having  occurred.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  get  the  women  hands  to  begin  vA'ork 
even  at  eight  o'clock.     1  take  great  exception  to  his  statement  that  "  the 
inspector  is  regarded  as  the  common  enemy."     On  the    contrary,  he  is 
treated  by  one  and    all  with  the   utmost  courtesy   and  respect.     I  can 
vouch  for  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lakeman  himself,   one  of  Her 
Majesty's  chief  inspectors,   whom   I   made  it  my  business  to  question  on 
the  point.     And  when  Mr.  Burnett  says  that  "  the  signal  of  the  inspector's 
presence  is  flashed  on  from  house  to  house  with  almost  electric  speed,  so  that 
one,  or  at  most  two  unexpected  visits  are  all  he  can  make  in  any  one  locality." 
He  must  certainly  allude  to  something  which  only  exists  in  the  imagination 
of  his  informant.    I  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience,  heard 
of  such  a  practice  being  in  vogue  ;  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  a  tradesman  would  voluntarily  give  a  rival  in  the  same  line  of  business  an 
advantage  over  himself,  assisting  the  latter  in  evading  the  law,  in  order  to  under- 
sell him  in  the  market.    Instead  of  being  a  "  patient  submissi%'e  race,"  as 
Mr.  Burnett  alleges,  so  that  the  employer  could  treat  them  as  he  likes,  our  em- 
ployes arc  as  a  body  the  most  independent  lot  of  men  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  in  the  ranks  of  British  or  foreign  artizans.    It  would  be  within  the  know 
ledge  of  the  Committee  that  only  a  short  time  ago  they  showed  their  submissive 
demeanour  by  engaging  in  a  procession  through  the  London  streets,  and  making 
an  inflammatory  demonstration  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  their  fellow  workers 
who  were  on  strike  at  Leeds.    Personally,  I  consider  they  had  the  same  right 
as  other  English  mechanics  to  take  this  action,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  so 
doing.    I  merely  advert  to  this  to  show  that  it  does  not  bear  out  Mr.  Burnett's 
statement  of  their  character.   As  to  the  assertion  that  "the  men  work  18  hours, 
miims   meal   times,'  I   should  very  much   like  to  be  informed  on  what 
authority  Mr.  Burnett  inserts  the  statement  in  his  Report.    Wherever  he  ob- 
tained his  information,  it  is  utterly  false.    A  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Jewish 
World"  of  6th  January  1888,  signed  Lazarus  Goldstein,  in  which  the  writer 
designated    himself  president    of   the    London    Tailors'   and  Macliinists' 
Society,  a  body  which,  I  have  been  informed,  consists  of  something  under  a 
dozen  members.    In  this  efi^usion  the  same  untruthful  statement  was  made. 

The 
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The  following  week  I  myself  wrote  contradicting  it,  and  challenging  the  writer 
to  name  the  individual  who  employed  his  hands  18  hours.  To  that  letter  no 
reply  has  been  received  up  to  the  present  date.  Perhaps  it  migiit  prove  of 
some  interest  to  your  Lordships'  Committee  to  hear  both  letters  read.  With 
your  permission  1  will  read  them  :  "  Mr.  John  Burnett  and  the  Master  Tailors. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Jewish  World.'  Sir, — In  last  week's  issue  1  notice  a 
communication  from  Messrs.  Wortman  and  Moses,  which  appears  to  me  to 
look  like  a  denial  to  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Burnett  with  regard  to  wages,  as 
they  state  that  the  average  wages  of  men  are  from  7  s.  to  10  s.  per  day.  Now, 
on  page  1/  of  the  Report,  I  find  Mr.  Moses  stated  to  Mr.  Burnett,  as  follows  : 
'Men  e;trn  up  to /s.,  but  average  5s.  to  6 6.  per  day.'  Will  you  allow  me 
through  your  columns,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  ask  this  ingenious  Mr. 
Moses  which  of  his  statements  is  true? — Yours  obediently,  A  Sweater's  Victim. 
London,  3rd  January  1888."  Another  letter  appeared  at  the  same  time,  also 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Jewish  World':  "Sir, — The  report  iu  your 
issue  of  last  Friday,  emanating  from  Messrs.  Moses  and  Wortman,  presidents 
of  tlie  Tailors'  Society,  pur j)0i  ting  to  be  a  denial  of  Mr.  John  Burnett's  Report, 
is  entirely  misleading  as  to  facts.  These  gentlemen  quote  the  prices  much 
above  the  average  given  daily  to  the  workers,  without  explaining  that  those 
wages  are  paid  for  labour  often  extending  to  1 7  hours  per  day  at  a  stretch. 
They  do  not  tell  the  public  of  the  horrible  sweating  system  under  which  the 
men  work.  No  worker  knows  when  he  starts  work,  what  his  earnings  will  be, 
on  account  of  the  three-quarter  day,  half,  or  quarter-day  system  which  is  all 
they  have  during  some  weeks.  I  am  a  presser  of  15  years'  standing,  and  have 
never  heard  of  or  received  such  a  high  wage  as  Messrs.  Moses  and  Wortman 
speak  of.  They  must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  surely  mean  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  their  workers  during  the  year.  I  say  and  will  maintain,  that 
the  unhealthy  workshops  and  irregular  hours  and  system  under  which  we  work 
and  the  way  in  which  the  the  law  is  evaded,  are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation. 
Yours  obediently,  Lazarus  Goldstein,  President  of  the  London  Tailors  and 
Machinists  Society."  This  is  my  answer,  "To  the  Editor  of  the  'Jewish 
World.'  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  in  your  last  week's  issue  signed,  'A 
Sweater's  Victim,'  I  beg  to  say  that  it  contains  within  a  very  small  compass 
more  mis-statements  and  fabrications  than  I  am  accustomed  to  expect  in 
communications  of  the  same  reckless  and  sensational  character. 
In  the  first  place  the  statement  attributed  to  me  on  page  17 
of  Mr.  Burnett's  Report  was  never  made  by  me  to  anybody.  In 
the  second  place  it  is  not  asserted  by  Mr.  Burnett  himself  that  he 
personally  obtained  it  from  my  own  lips,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent.  Had 
"  A  Sweater's  Victim  "  read  the  report  in  its  entirety,  I  imagine  that  he  would 
not  have  placed  himself  in  such  a  ridiculous  position.  Mr.  Burnett  (with  what 
measure  of  accuracy  I  am,  of  course,  not  in  a  position  to  know)  prints  a  state- 
ment, which  he  asserts  was  made  by  me  to  a  third  party  as  long  as  four  years 
ago.  My  answer  to  Mr.  Burnett  is  simply  a  flat  denial.  I  leave  to  him  and 
the  third  party  the  task  of  setthng  the  responsibility  of  publishing  this  mis- 
statement between  themselves.  Before  closing  this  hurried  note,  allow  me  to 
ask  your  second  correspondent  (who,  by-the-bye,  has  the  manliness  to  sign  his 
name)  what  master  tailor  he  alludes  to  as  having  often  kept  him  at  work  for 
17  hours  per  day  at  a  stretch,  for  one  day's  pay;  as  the  information  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  me.  Such  a  man  (a  sweater  in  reality)  should  be  known 
and  gibbeted  on  the  stocks  of  public  opinion.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  decline,  for  the  future,  to  be  led  into  a  continuation  of  further  personal 
controversy  on  the  side  issues  of  this  question.  The  main  question  is  before 
the  public.  I  have  repeatedly  challenged  investigation  into  the  truth  of  ray 
own  statements  upon  it.  I  still  challenge  that  investigation.  Yours  faith- 
fully, M.  Moses."  Another  statement  directly  opposed  to  truth  is  the 
assertion  

S658.  What  do  you  allude  to  now  ;  are  you  alluding  to  Mr.  Burnett's 
Report  ? 

Yes.    Another  statement  directly  opposed  to  truth  is  the  assertion  that  no 
overtime  is  paid.    I  think  several  witnesses  have  made  that  very  same  state- 
(50.)  5  M  3  ment ; 
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ment ;  I  noticed  it  last  Tuesday  in  the  evidence  of  the  secretary  of  the  East-end 
branch,  I  beheve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  men  would  refuse  to  work  beyond 
their  time  without  they  receiveil  extra  money  for  so  doing.  They  frequently 
refuse  to  work  overtime,  even  though  they  are  paid  for  it.  The  most  absurd 
allegation  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burnett's  Report  is  that  on  page  9,  which,  for 
convenience,  I  had,  perhaps,  better  read.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  damaging 
of  all.  He  says  about  the  middle  of  the  page,  "  The  sweater  so  arranges  matters 
that  all  the  work  to  be  done  must  be  got  out  on  the  three  last  days  of 
the  week.  Thus  he  will  send  for  his  hands,  or  so  many  of  them  as  he 
may  require,  to  start  on  Thursday  morning,  and  tells  them  he  has  received 
a  certain  quantity  ot  work  which  must  be  out  by  the  Friday  night,  or  the 
Saturday  morning.  Work  will  then  commence  at  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  and  go  on  right  through  the  night,  and  up  to  four  o'clock 
on  the  Friday  afternoon.  If  there  is  a  special  pressure  of  work,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, it  will  be  carried  on  to  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  For 
this  spell  of  from  33  to  36  hours,  the  men  will  receive  two  days'  pay.  If 
they  are  called  upon  to  work  fractions  of  a  day,  eight  hours  is  a  half-day, 
and  four  hours  a  quarter  day.  The  fact  that  there  are  two  Sabbaths 
in  the  week,  the  Entiiish  and  the  Jewish,  is  found  very  convenient  by  some  of 
the  sweaters,  who  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance  by  oliserving  neither,  if 
it  suits  their  convenience  to  work  on  both."  It  is  a  gross  slander  upon  the 
master  tailors  of  East  London  to  assert,  as  he  does,  that  during  the  slack  time 
they  take  a  mean  advantage  of  their  hands  by  working  them  for  36  hours  at  a 
stretch.  To  show  how  ridiculous  it  is,  I  will  point  out  how  entirely  against  his 
own  interests  such  a  course  of  action  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  master  tailor. 
During  the  slack  time,  when  the  competition  to  obtain  what  work  there  is  is 
necessarily  great,  it  is  ohviously  to  a  man's  own  interest  to  get  his  work  made 
as  quickly  as  possible.  For  the  man  who  has  most  work  at  home,  un-made,  is 
naturally  in  the  worst  posiiion  to  ask  for  more.  Speaking  from  my  own  practi- 
cal experietice,  1  know  very  well  that  when  I  apply  for  fresh  work,  the  first 
thing  the  foreman  does  is  to  ascertain  how  much  I  have  out.  Should  he  tind 
I  have  a  proportionately  larger  supply  than  other  hands  in  the  same  line,  he 
naturally  would  give  the  preference,  in  giving  out,  the  work,  to  those  who  have  the 
least.  Knowing  this,  we  all  strive  to  make  our  work  up  and  send  it  in  as  quickly 
as  we  possibly  can,  instead,  as  Mr.  Burnett  asserts,  of  hoarding  it  up  till  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  then  working  abnormal  hours  to  get  it  done,  with  the  risk  of 
being  heavily  fined  for  violating  the  law.  In  fact,  Mr.  Burnett's  statement, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fact.  At 
the  same  time,  while  denying  that  the  evil  exists  to  the  extent  affirmed, 
I  am  wiUing  to  admit  that  iu  the  bespoke  trade  a  great  deal  ot  unnecessary 
extra  pressure  exists.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  master  tailor.  The 
blame  is  attributed  to  the  wrong  person.  The  responsibility  for  this  over- 
pressure rests,  not  upon  the  master  tailors,  but  upon  their  employers  in  bespoke 
shops.  Undoubtedly  a  lamentable  amount  of  bad  management  is  exercised 
there.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  bad  treatment  with  which,  it  is  alleged,  tlie 
master  tailors  have  treated  their  employes  

8659.  Before  you  leave  the  former  point,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
say  that  this  account  which  Mr.  Burnett  gives  of  the  way  in  which  the  sweater 
keeps  the  work  back  to  the  end  of  the  week  is  entirely  incorrect  ? 

It  is. 

8660.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  do  it  your- 
self? 

No,  [  do  not  do  it  myself. 

8661.  In  the  second  place,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  is  never  done  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

It  is  not. 

8662.  But  you  want  the  Committee  to  understand  also  that  it  is  never  done 
at  all  ? 

I  will  state  that  it  is  never  done  at  all.     Of  course,  a  man  would  not  get 

work 
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work  out  while  he  has  a  lot  of  work  at  home  unfinished  ;  and  the  man  that 
made  his  work  up  the  earhest  would  get  the  preference.  I  have  said  that  I 
want  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  where  the  evil  exists.  I  have  mentioned 
bespoke  i^liops.  Orders  which  the  latter  (the  bespoke  shops)  receive  in  the 
early  ])art  of  the  week  are  neglected  and  not.  cut  till  the  last  moment,  thus 
producing  an  undue  accumulation  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

8663.  By  the   bespoke   shops   you   mean   the  large  wholesale  shops,  I 
suppose  ? 

No,  the  shops  which  are  situated  in  the  City,  the  retail  shops. 

8664.  Not  shops  that  get  their  work  done  by  you  ? 

Yes,  they  would  be  the  same  shops.  I  said  before,  wholesale  and  retail ;  these 
would  be  retail  shops.  While  the  bespoke  tailors  are  kept  comparatively  idle 
up  to  Wednesday,  they  are  inundated  with  an  exceptional  quantity  of  orders 
which  they  are  compelled  to  execute  by  Friday  or  Saturday,  at  tlie  risk  of  being 
fined  or  discharged  l)y  the  shopkeepers.  In  many  instances  the  shopkeeper 
would  rectify  the  neglect  of  his  cutter,  if  he  were  made  aware  of  it ;  but  the 
tailor  is  debarred  from  exposing  the  evit  to  him  because  the  cutter  is  practically 
his  (the  tailor's)  sole  master.  It  is  the  cutter  who  usually  gives  out  his  work 
to  hill),  and  also  examiufs  it  when  it  is  made.  Tlierefore  it  does  not  do  for  the 
tailor  to  be  in  the  cutter's  bad  books. 

8665.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  '*  tailor  "  ? 
I  call  myself  a  tailor. 

8666.  You  are  alluding  to  yourself  and  to  the  people  in  the  same  position  as 
yourself  ? 

Yes.  His  mouth  is  completely  closed,  and  he  has  to  suff'er  in  silence.  Fur- 
tliermore,  it  frequently  happens  that  gai  ments  have  to  be  altered  by  the  tailor 
owing  to  mistakes  on  the  cutter's  part,  for  which  very  little,  or  nothing-,  is  paid. 
Should  an  alteration  take  five  hours  to  do,  the  tailor  is  very  often  paid  the 
price  of  onlv  one  hour's  work.  The  reason  is,  that  by  signing  the  tailor's 
check  lor  the  full  amount  of  work,  the  cutter  would  expose  his  own  bad 
cutting. 

8667.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  more  ? 

An  alteration  is  sent  out  to  a  tailor  with  a  ticket  on  stating  what  is  required 
to  be  done.  The  tailor  will  make  this  alteration  ;  he  will  say,  so  many  hours, 
and  the  cutter  will  have  to  sign  this  check. 

8668.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  check  "  ? 

Paper  or  label ;  'we  call  it  a  check  m  the  trade.  The  cutter  would  have  to 
sign  this  check  entitling  the  tailor  to  be  paid.  The  cutter  often  refuses  to  sign 
those  checks  because  it  would  expose  his  own  bad  cutting. 

8669.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  this,  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  work  when  it  comes  in  ?  .  n 

No.  A  gentleman  may  come  in  and  order  a  coat,  and  it  may  not  hi  him 
exactly  when  it  is  sent  home  to  him. 

8670.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  Some  alteration  is  required  to  be  made  in  the 
work  ? 

Yes. 

8671.  And  the  work  is  sent  back  to  the  tailor? 
Yes. 

8672.  With  a  label  which  you  call  a  check  stating  what  is  to  be  done 
to  it  ? 

Yes. 

8673.  The  tailor  then  sends  it  back  with  the  amount  of  time  that  the  work 
has  occupied,  upon  the  check  ? 

No  ;  he  will  tell  the  forman  that  it  has  taken  so  many  hours. 

(50.)  5  M  4  8674.  What 
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8674.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  foreman,"  the  cutter? 
The  cutter, 

8675.  He  informs  the  cutter  how  much  time  it  has  occupied  ? 
Yes. 

8676.  And  I  understand  that  if  the  cutter  signs  the  check  you  say  that  would 
show  his  own  bad  work  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  because  the  cutter  takes  the  measure  from  a  customer  ;  he  cuts 
the  coat,  gives  it  out  to  the  tailor,  and  receives  it  from  him. 

8677.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  order  to  hide  his  own  mistakes, 
the  cutter  refuses  to  sign  the  check  ? 

Undoubtedly.  I  can  produce  witnesses  before  your  Lordships'  Committee  of 
know  integrity  and  respectability,  engaged  in  the  bespoke  trade,  who  are  prepared 
to  assure  your  Lordships  that  they  have  received  work  out  at  seven  o'clock  on  a 
Monday  evening,  the  same  work  being  ordered  in  on  their  labels  by  nine  o'clock 
Monday  morning  (I  have  seen  those  labels  myself)  ;  that  is,  the  coats  are  ordered 
to  be  made  some  hours  before  they  receive  Ihem.  This  shows  that  there  has  been 
great  delay  in  cutting,  as,  presumably,  the  clerk  who  writes  the  labels  copies, 
them  from  the  customer's  order.  It  sometimes  happens  that  if  the  customer 
cancels  the  order  the  garment  is  put  into  stock,  and  the  tailor  is  only  paid  stock 
price  for  making ;  meanins;  very  often  about  half  the  order  price.  This  is  a 
very  serious  statement.  1  have  two  or  three  witnesses  of  the  greatest  respecta- 
bility that  are  known  by  a  great  authority  in  the  district.  If  you  will  examine 
those  witnesses  privately  they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  come  forward  ;  but 
being  known  men  in  the  bespoke  trade,  if  they  were  to  come  here  and  give 
evidence  in  public,  they  would  be  certainly  not  employed  in  the  trade.  This  is 
a  serious  statement,  and  I  can  substantiate  every  word  that  I  say.  I  will  here 
give  your  Lordships  one  illustration,  typical  of  many  others,  of  the  system 
pursued  in  a  big  City  house  largely  engaged  in  the  bespoke  trade  (I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  many  ;  I  will  give  you  one  case),  and  that  is  C.  J.  Kino,  Fen- 
church- street.  It  is  their  rule  to  pay  once  a  week,  namely,  every  Friday,  for 
stock  work  received  up  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  previous  Wednesday  morning. 
Stock  sent  in  after  that  is  not  paid  ibr  until  the  following  Friday  week. 

8678.  Do  you  say  this  is  an  exceptional  case  in  the  trade? 

Each  house  has  a  different  system,  but  I  ihink  this  is  a  very  bad  one.  Orders 
sent  in  up  to  Thursday  are  paid  for  on  Friday  also.  This  system  is  carried  out 
in  the  following  manner :  Suppose  a  tailor  delivers  a  line  of  say  50  coats  (a 
certain  number  of  coats,  we  should  call  in  the  trade  a  "  hne,"  50,  60,  or  100)  on 
Monday,  continuing  to  send  in  other  work  during  the  week  ;  on  Thursday  he 
sends  for  the  checks,  entitling  him  to  be  paid  on  the  Friday. 

8679.  By  the  checks  you  mean  these  labels  ? 

Yes.  Should  the  most  trivial  fault  be  found  with  one  coat  out  of  the  50,  his 
check  for  the  whole  line  is  kept  back,  and  he  will  not  be  paid  for  those  50  coats 
till  the  following  Friday,  that  is  J  2  days  after  they  were  sent  in,  although  the 
fault  could  easily  have  been  rectified  previous  to  Wednesday  10  o'clock.  That 
means  that  if  a  man  had  50  coats  out,  and  he  sends  them  in  on  Monday,  they 
may  not  be  examined  immediately  in  his  presence,  and  he  would  leave  these 
coats  there;  he  would  send  on  tlie  Thursday  for  his  checks  entitling  him  to  pay 
ment ;  they  would  give  him  one  of  those  coats  back,  and  by  that  rule  he  would 
not  get  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  50  coats  until  tiie  Friday  week.  With  refer- 
ence to  orders,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bulk  of  them  come  at  the  end  of 
week,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  delivered  till  Friday  and  Saturday  

8680.  Do  you  mean  bespoke  ? 

It  is  a  wholesale  and  bespoke  house,  thereby  keeping  hack  his  hardly  earned 
money  irom  the  master  tailor  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  while,  in  the  meantime 
he  on  his  part,  is  necessarily  obliged  to  find  money  somehow  to  pay  his  hands. 
When  eventually  he  does  receive  the  money  due  to  him,  it  happens,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  that  several  shillings  are  deducted.  The  only  satisfaction  he 
gets  in  reply  to  his  natural  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  for  this  proceeding  is  con- 
tained 
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tained  in  the  simple  word  "  Buttons,"  or  go  and  find  it  out.  That  is  the 
only  answer  he  gets.  T'lis  means  that  if  a  button  was  nut  exactly  in  the 
right  place,  a  matter  which  would  take  two  or  three  minutes  to  put 
right,  a  fine  of  6  d.  is  levied  in  each  instance  in  which  it  has  oc- 
curred, or  is  supposed  to  have  occurred.  Of  course  the  tailor  does  not 
know  whether  it  has  occurred  ;  the  coats  are  left  there;  they  are  not  examined 
in  liis  presence  ;  the  tailor  does  not  know  whether  there  was  anything  wrong. 
Should  one  of  these  tickets  ijjroducing  a  ticket)  which  is  of  a  very  nominal  value 
be  slightlv  soiled  or  damaged,  although  this  may  have  occurred  in  the  shop 
itself  previous  to  the  garment  reaching  the  tailor  or  the  foreman,  a  fine  of  six- 
pence is  imposed.  1  know  a  man,  Mr.  Abraham  Goldman,  of  3  Great  Garden- 
street,  Whitechapel,  who  worked  for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Kino,  but  on  account 
of  these  deduction-^  he  left  the  firm  and  sued  the  Hrm  for  such  reductions  and 
■wages ;  but,  no  doubt  acting  upon  legal  advice,  Mr.  Kino  thought  it  his  best 
policy  to  pay  the  amount  into  court.  The  amount  he  sued  Mr.  Kino  for  costs 
was  9  /.  11  Your  Lordships  may  have  noticed  that  this  ticket  is  inscribed  wMth 
the  words  "  Economy,  Fashion,  Quality,"  leading-  people  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Kino's  business  is  conducted  upon  the  first  principle  at  least,  namely,  economy. 

8681.  How  can  you  speak  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  another  person 
is  conducted  r 

It  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  economy  if  he  keeps  on  fining  people  for  a 
very  trivial  fault. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  PERCY  HERBERT  ATKINSON,  having  ueen  re-called,  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

8682.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  none  of  the  letters 
that  yon  wTote,  asking  for  evidence,  had  you  requested  that  that  evidence 
should  be  specially  directed  against  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co.  r 

Yes. 

8683.  A  letter  has  been  put  into  my  hands  which  I  should  like  to  read  to 
you  ;  it  is  addressed  to  ''Mr.  Jones,  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  113,  Bunhill-row," 
and  dated  "33,  Gracechurch-street,  Lond<m,  15th  May  1888."  Dear  Sir, — 
Sweating  in  the  cabinet  trade.  We  understand  that  you  can  give  valuable 
evidence  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  particularly  with  Messrs.  Maple's 
dealings  with  the  trade.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  to-morrow,  or  on 
Thursday  between  12  and  2.  We  are  acting  for  Mr.  Arnold  White,  Yours 
truly,  Terrell  and  Atkinson.''  Did  you  write  that  letter  (handing  the  letter  to 
the  Witness)  1 

Yes.    1  did  not  recollect  it, 

8684.  Then  that  would  be  an  exception  ? 
Yes,    I  had  no  l  ecollection  of  it. 

8685.  Do  you  recollect  writing  a  letter  of  the  same  kind  to  Mr.  Woodward? 
I  wrote  so  many  letters. 

8686.  Perhaps  you  wrote  so  many  that  you  do  not  remember  whether  you 
did  ask  for  evidence  against  Messrs.  Maple? 

My  impression  was  that  I  wrote  generally. 

8687.  But  that  is  evidently  your  letter  ? 

In  that  case  I  must  have  had  information  that  he  could  give  evidence  about 
Messrs.  Maple? 

8688.  And  that  might  have  happened  in  other  cases  ? 
It  might. 

8689.  Chairman^]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  was  informed  by 
the  Committee  that  they  would  l  eceive  evidence  corroborative  of  Miller's  state- 
ments concerning  Messrs.  Maple's  firm,  if  such  evidence  was  forthcoming. 

No,  I  was  not. 

(50.)  5  N  8690.  Mr. 
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86qo.  Mr.  Arnold  White  did  not  tell  you  so  ? 
No". 

8691.  You  are  not  aware  that  lie  told  any  other  meaiber  of  the  firm  so? 
No,  not  to  ray  knowledge. 

The  Witness  is  diiected  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  JULIUS  ADOLP  DEINTJE,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

8692.  C]iairman.~\  I  want  to  read  you  portions  of  a  letter  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Committee,  written  by  Mr.  Marcus  H.  Lewis  to  Messrs.  Lumley  and 
Lumley.    is  Mr.  Marcus  H.  Lewis  your  solicitor  ? 

Yes. 

8693.  This  letter  says  :  "  Dear  Sirs, — The  Sweating  System.  At  your  request 
I  herewith  send  you  statement,  or  proof  sent  to  my  client,  Mr.  Deintje,  which 
purported  to  be  the  statement  made  to  Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Arnold  White's  solicitors,  but  which,  as  I  am  instructed,  was  not  correct,  and 
in  some  respects  not  true.  Mr.  Deintje  made  a  statement  generally  upon  tiie 
sweating-  system,  and  the  same  was  taken  down  by  Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkin- 
son's shorthand  clerk."    What  took  place  ? 

I  commenced  making  a  statement  in  general,  but  I  was  informed  by  ihe 
clerk  that  they  did  not  wish  to  know  anything  about  any  other  firms  except 
about  Messrs.  Maple  &,  Co. 

8694.  Then  that  portion  of  this  letter  written  by  your  solicitor  is  not 
correct  r 

Yes.    I  did  go  on  with  the  general  statement  to  a  certain  length. 

8695.  I  want  yes  or  no  to  this:  "Mr.  Deintje  made  a  statement  generally 
upon  the  sweating  system,  and  the  same  was  taken  down  by  Messrs.  Terrell  and 
Atkinson's  shorthand  clerk  ";  is  that  correct  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

8696.  The  letter  goes  on  :  "  Much  t(j  my  client's  astonishment,  the  statement 
sent  to  him  was,  comparatively  speaking,  short,  and  only  related,  or  more  jjar- 
ticularly  so,  to  his  dealing  with  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  The  document  in  question 
was  so  worcied  as  to  lead  anyone  re-.tding  t!ie  same  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  badly  treated  by  that  firm.  It  would  seem  that  his  statements 
relating  to  the  other  firms,  and  the  sweating  system  generally,  had  been  struck 
out :"  is  that  correct  ? 

That  is  correct. 

8697.  Then  the  postscript  of  the  letter  is:  "  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Deintje  told  me  that  while  he  was  making  his  statement  to  Messrs.  Terrell  & 
Atkinson's  clerk,  the  latter  said  that  Mr.  Deintje  must  confine  himself  to  the 
transactions  he  had  had  with  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  as  they  did  not  want  to 
know  anything  about  any  other  firm  ;  but  Mr.  Deintje  declined,  and  made  a 
gene.  al  statement."    Is  that  coirei  t  ? 

I  told  them  that  I  should  not  go  on  with  the  statement ;  if  I  came  up  as 
a  witness,  I  could  speak  without  having  a  statement  made  ;  that  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  to  say.  He  was  going  to  take  a  further  statement  down 
against  Messrs.  Maple's,  which  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to,  and  I  told  him  1  could 
speak  very  well  here  without  having  a  statement  written  out  for  me. 

8698.  But  is  it  correct  that  you  did  make  a  general  statement  to  Messrs. 
Terrell  k  Atkinson's  clerk  ? 

I  did. 

8699.  And  is  it  correct  that  the  statement  which  they  sent  to  you  was  not 
the  general  statement  that  you  made? 

There  was  a  lot  left  out,  and  what  I  said  was  worded  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  what  I  had  said,  altogether  different. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JOSEPH  TREGENNA,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

8700.  Chairman.~\  You  are  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Messrs,  Terrell  and 
Atkinson  ? 
I  am. 

SjQi.  Were  you  employed  in  taking  down  shorthand  notes  of  the  statements 
that  these  witnesses  mtide  to  Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkinson  r 
I  took  a  note  of  Mr.  Deintje's  statement. 

8702.  I  will  read  you  out  this,  and  ask  you  if  it  is  correct.  This  is  what 
purpoited  to  be  Mr.  Deintje's  statement :  "  Mr.  J.  A.  Deintje,  of  66,  Chenies- 
niews,  Francis-street,  Tottenham  Court-road,  cabinet-maker,  states  as  follows  : 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  cal)inet  manufactory  business  for  about  30  years, 
and  have  been  in  England  for  about  22  years  past.  I  am  a  high- class  manu- 
facturer and  |)re|)are  designs  and  work  them  out.  I  have  worked  for  most  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  houses  in  London.  I  have  had  many  orders  from 
Maple  !k  Co.,  and  worked  lor  them  up  to  the  last  General  Election,  at  which 
election  I  voted  for  the  Radical  M.P.  for  South  Saint  Pancras,  and  on  going  to 
Mapl' s  for  orders  Mr.  Maples,  Senior,  askod  me  what  1  wanted,  and  he 
told  me  to  leave  the  premises  and  never  go  there  again.  His  son  was 
the  Conservative  candidate  for  the  same  division.  When  Maple  gave  me 
an  order  I  complied  with  it,  and  delivered  the  goods,  and  upon  many 
occasions,  when  the  goods  have  been  delivered,  the  invoices  handed 
in  and  I  have  applied  for  payment,  my  prices  have  been  beaten  down  from 
the  original  figures  agreed  upon  from  I  /.  to  10/.  I  have  refused  to  accept  a 
cheque  under  such  conditions,  and  culltd  again  the  following  week.  The  same 
cheque  would  be  handed  to  me,  and,  thinking  it  the  better  course  to  accept  it, 
and  not  troubleto fight  the  question  out,  1  consented  to  receive  such  cheques  in  dis- 
charge ()fmy  invoices.  On  one  occasion  I  went  to  Maple's  when  a  large  amount 
had  been  taken  off,  and  Mr.  Maple  persuaded  me  to  take  what  he  offered,  saying 
he  would  make  it  up  in  other  work,  and  tolci  me  he  would  make  me  a  present  of 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  I  could  go  to  Hampstead  Heath  and  enjoy  myself.  1  have 
not  had  the  wine  yet.  Beyond  the  amounts  so  deducted  by  Maple  &  Co.,  they 
have  also  deducted  2h  per  cent,  from  my  work.  Maples  wc^e  also  in  tiie  habit 
of  obtaining  my  original  designs  as  worked  out,  and  getting  them  copied  by  other 
manufacturers,  and  then  having  the  cabinets  made  up  in  a  cheaper  style  and  a 
much  inferior  article.  On  many  occasions  I  have  had  orders  from  Maples  and 
they  have  been  countei  manded,  the  goods  have  been  received  by  them  when  I 
have  agreed  to  accept  a  lower  price,  and  they  were  then  added  to  their  stock. 
My  goods  were  all  put  outside  in  the  street  upon  one  occasion  because  1  refused 
to  make  any  deduction."    Is  that  the  transcript  you  made  of  your  notes. 

That  is  the  transcript. 

8703.  And  is  it  a  correct  transcript  of  the  notes  you  took  down  f 
That  is  a  correct  transcript. 

8704.  Did  you  take  down  all  that  Mr.  Deintje  said  ? 
I  did. 

8705.  And  in  that  transcript  you  omitted  nothing  r 
I  omitted  nothing,  not  one  word. 

8706.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Have  you  got  your  shorthand  notes  ? 
I  have  {handing  them  to  Lord  Limenck). 

8707.  Chairman^  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  clerk  was  employed  in 
taking  shorthand  notes  ? 

I  was  employed  with  Mr.  Deintje  all  the  time. 

8708.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Only  with  Mr.  Deintje  ? 
1  had  to  do  with  other  witnesses. 


(50.) 
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8709.  Chairman.]  I  want  to  know  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  any  other 
clerk  took  down  any  portion  of  this  statement,  or  any  other  statement  of  Mr. 
Deintje's  ? 

I  can  swear  that  no  other  clerk  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Deintje,  and 
that  1  solely  took  down  that  statement  and  transcribed  it  direct  from  my  book, 
from  Mr.  Deintje's  own  mouth. 

8710.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Is  it  the  case  that  you,  or  anybody  in  your  hearing, 
said  to  him  that  he  must  confine  his  statement  to  matters  relating-  to  Mr, 
Maple? 

There  was  a  conversation  with  rerrard  to  the  letter  that  had  appeared  just 
about  that  time,  stating  that  my  principals  were  prepared  to  receive  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Sweating  System  ;  and  we  talked  about  that  with  Mr.  Deintje, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  ^ive  us  that  evidence  ;  and  my  principal 
instructed  me  there  and  then  to  take  down  what  he  was  prepared  to  say. 

8711.  But  you  did  not  say  that  he  was  to  confine  himself  to  any  special 
firm  ? 

I  did  not, 

8712.  Earl  of  Onsloic]  Was  your  principal  present  at  the  same  time  ? 

My  principal  in  the  first  instance  was  engaged,  and  he  directed  me  to  go  into 
a  room  with  Mr.  Deintje  and  take  down  his  statement  simply. 

8713.  Lord  MonJcswell.]  1  understand  that  you  were  alone  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  that  the  statement  was  take  down? 

I  was. 

8714.  The  whole  time  ? 

A  part  of  the  time;  my  principal  became  disengaged,  and  then  he  can  e  into 
the  room  to  see  how  I  was  progressing  with  Mr,  Deintje  ? 

8715.  When  he  came  into  the  room  was  there  any  conversation  between  him 
and  Mr.  Deintje 

There  was  a  general  conversation  of  no  particular  character  ;  he  simply  told 
me  to  go  on  and  linish  with  INlr.  Deintje,  and  then  read  it  over  to  him. 

8716.  Did  you  observe  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Deintje  in  giving 
evidence  ? 

None  whatever, 

8717.  And  this  whicli  you  have  shown  us  is  the  very  transcript  you  sent  to 
Mr.  Deintje  as  being  his  evidence  ? 

Yes, 

8718.  That  very  copy,  or  did  you  copy  it  again? 
No,  this  is  not  my  copy,  this  is  a  copy  from  mine, 

8719.  Earl  of  Onslow^  Look  a:  this  {handing  a  document  to  the  Witness). 
This  is  mine. 

8720.  Lord  Monkswell]  Is  that  the  very  statement  sent  to  Mr.  Deintje,  or 
was  that  copied  by  anybody  and  sent  to  Mr,  Deintje  ? 

I  should  imaoine  this  {'pointing  to  a  document  marked  A.)  might  have  been  the 
copy  sent  to  him,  and  the  original  kept,  that  in  my  handwriting. 

8721.  Those  are  the  same,  are  they  ? 

Yes,  they  would  be  examined  before  they  went  out  of  the  office, 
872  2.  One  of  these  papers  is  the  original  transcript,  and  the  other  the  copy 
sent  to  Mr.  Deintje? 

One  is  the  original  from  my  notes,  and  the  other  is  a  copy. 

Mr.  Atkimon^  The  copy  I  gave  the  Chairman,  and  which  I  handed  in, 
is  the  original  transcript ;  the  other  one  is  the  one  we  sent  to  Deintje. 

IVitmss.]  1  might  add  that  I  had  not  the  least  motive  whatever  for 
either  adding  one  word  to  or  taking  one  word  from  Mr.  Deintje's  evi- 
dence. „  r  1 

8723.  Lord 
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8723.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Did  you  observe  anything  like  an  altercation  between 
Mr.  Deintje  and  your  principal  ? 

Not  in  the  slightest;  he  gave  the  evidence  he  did  give  with  the  utmost 
freedom. 

8724.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  You  cannot  distinctly  say  that  you  did  not  say  to 
Mr.  Deintje  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  transactions  he  had  had  vvith 
Messrs.  Maple  and  Company,  that  you  did  not  want  to  have  anything  about 
any  other  firm  ? 

No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

8725.  And  it  was  not  said  by  your  principal  in  your  presence  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JULIUS  ADOLP  DEINTJE,  having  been  re-called;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

8726.  Chairman.]  W'liuL.  you  look  at  that  (handing  the  statement  marked  A.  to 
the  IVitness).    Is  that  the  copy  of  your  statement  that  was  sent  to  you  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  one ;  I  did  not  mark  it. 

8727.  You  think  that  is  the  one  ? 
I  think  that  is  the  one. 

8728.  And  did  you  give  that  to  your  solicitor  ? 
1  did. 

8729.  Mr,  Marcus  H.  Lewis  : 
I  did. 

8730.  Then  that  is  the  statement  alluded  to  in  the  letter  that  I  read  ? 
Exactly  so. 

8731.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  correct  transcript  of  what  you  stated  ? 
It  is  not.    When  I  first  came  to  Terrell  &  Atkinson's,  I  s;iw  Mr.  Atkinson, 

and  he  was  busily  engaged,  and  he  handed  me  over  to  his  clerk  ;  and  we  went 
into  a  private  room,  and  he  sat  himself  before  the  table  and  wrote  while  I  was 
speaking  to  him.  He  did  not  write  one  quarter  down  of  what  I  said  ;  he  only 
wrote  now  and  again.  Now  and  again  he  wrote  what  I  said;  not  one  quarter 
what  I  did  say.  And  when  I  spoke  about  other  firms  (I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
the  names  of  them,  because  it  would  damage  me  in  the  trade,  in  the  firms 
which  I  do  with).  When  I  was  going  to  give  information  as  to  the  houses  I 
was  doing  with,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  want  any  other  information  except  about 
Maple's." 

8732.  The  last  witness  said  that,  you  mean  ? 

This  clerk,  who  took  my  statement  down.  Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  come  in 
the  room  all  the  time;  but,  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  and  finished  with  him, 
Mr.  Terrell  came  in. 

8733-  What  I  understand,  then,  is  that  you  say  it  is  not  a  correct  transcript 
of  what  you  said,  and  that  a  good  deal  that  you  did  say  was  simply  suppressed 
in  this  transcript  ? 

That  is  so. 

8734.  Lord  Thring.]  Did  you  give  any  evidence  to  anybody  except  the  short , 
hand  clerk  who  appeared  here  ? 
No,  1  have  not  seen  anybody. 


8735.  You  said  nothing  to  anyone  else? 
Except  Parnell,  the  cabinet-maker. 

8736.  But  at  Messrs.  Atkinson's,  I  mean  r 
Not  a  word  to  anybody  else. 
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8737.  All  you  said  was  said  to  Tregenna,  the  lasl  Witness? 

Yes  ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  that  transpired  with  anybody  else,  except- 
ing talking  about  the  general  

8738.  Chaii-7nati.~\  You  said  that  you  mentioned  the  names  of  some  firms 
which  you  would  prefer  not  mentioning  before  the  Committee,  because  it  might 
damage  you  ? 

Yes 

8739.  Do  you  remember  making  any  request  to  the  shorthand  clerk  that  he 
should  not  put  down  the  names  of  the  firms,  because  it  might  damage  you? 

I  did  not. 

Mr.  Atkinson^  Would  you  ask  him,  my  Lord,  whether,  after  he  received 
the  copy  ot'  his  evidence,  he  took  any  objection  to  it  ? 

8740-1.  Chairman.^  What  did  you  do  when  you  received  this  paper  ? 
1  received  this  paper  the  day  after  I  received  the  summons  from  the  House  of 
Lords.    By  post  it  came, 

8742.  What  did  you  do  when  you  received  it  ? 

I  put  it  in  my  drawer  and  left  it  at  home  ;  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  at 
all ;  and  1  said  to  myself  that  I  should  go  and  give  the  evidence  as  I  had 
experienced  it  in  the  trade. 

8743.  It  says  in  the  letter  that  you  were  much  sur()rised  at  the  statement, 
"  Much  to  my  client's  astonishment,  the  statement  sent  to  him  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  short,"  and  so  on ;  you  were  surprised  when  you  received  the  state- 
ment ? 

I  was  not  so  much  surprised,  seeing  tlie  way  they  were  pressing  the  evidence 
against  Maple ;  1  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  way  it  was  worded. 

874^!.  You  were  not  surprised? 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  way  it  was  worded.  They  wanted  the  evidence  

8745.  Did  you  make  any  objection  to  that  statement  when  you  received 

it? 

I  should  have  made  an  objection  to  it  had  it  been  

8746.  I  asked  you  whether  you  did  make  an  objection  ? 
No,  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

8747.  Why  did  you  not  make  any  objection  ? 

It  was  totally  wrong.    I  left  it  at  home  ;  I  ignored  it  altogether. 

8748.  Lord  Thring.]  Then  I  understand  this,  that  when  this  copy  of  the 
evidence  was  sent  to  you,  you  ignored  it  altogether,  and  put  in  a  drawer  ? 

1  put  it  in  my  drawer,  and  left  it  there. 

8749.  And  then  did  you  go  to  your  own  solicitors? 

That  was  after  I  had  given  my  evidence  here,  when  Mr.  Arnold  White  brought 
a  charge  against  me, 

8750.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  although  you  knew  at  the  time 
when  you  received  this  statement  that  it  did  not  contain  a  true  version  of  your 
evidence,  you  did  not  go  to  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  say,  "  You  have  sent  me  an 
untrue  version  of  my  evidence  "  ? 

No. 

8751.  But  you  took  no  notice  of  it? 
No,  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

8752.  You  never  gave  them  notice  that  you  were  going  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  intended  to  give  this  evidence  ? 

I  was  not  aware  tiiat  this  evidence  was  before  your  Lordships  at  all. 

8753.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.    You  were  actually  aware  that  that  statement 

was 
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was  given  to  you  as  being  a  true  version  of  your  evidence  ;  it  was  sent  to  you 
by  Messrs,  Atkinson  ? 

I  did  not  take  it  like  that. 

Si 54.  Was  it  not  sent  to  you  by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  and  did  you  not  think 
that  the}^  believed  it  was  a  true  statement  of  your  evidence  ? 
No,  I  do  not  believe  they  did  believe  that, 

8755.  Vou  made  no  objection  to  that  statement  to  Mr,  Atkinson  first  or  last, 
and  did  not  say,  "  You  have  sent  me  an  untrue  statement "  ? 

No. 

8756.  But  you  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  gave  evidence,  and  then 
instructed  your  solicitor.' 

No,  not  like  that ;  I  should  not  have  gone  to  my  solicitor  at  all,  had  Mr. 
Arnold  White  not  

8757.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  why  or  tlie  wherefore;  but  when  you  left  the 
House  of  Lords  you  did  not  go  to  Messrs.  Atkinson,  but  went  to  your  own 
solicitor,  and  instructed  him  to  write  that  letter  which  we  have  heard  ? 

Exactly  so. 

8758.  Lord  Clinton.']  You  did  that  after  you  had  heard  or  seen  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  after  you  had  given  yours  ? 

Yes,  exactly  so, 

8759.  Chair)nan.~\  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  what  you  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  is  this  :  that  this  statement  was  so  contrary  to  what  you 
said,  that  you  put  it  aside  as  valueless : 

Yes. 

8760.  But  that  when  some  objection  was  taken  to  the  evidence  that  you  gave 
before  the  Committee  as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  statement  you  had 
made,  then  you  sent  it  to  your  solicitor  and  gave  the  instructions  for  this  letter ; 
is  not  that  what  you  mean  ? 

After  Mr.  Arnold  gave  his  evidence  after  mine  against  me,  then  I  went  to  my 
solicitor. 

8761.  Mr.  Arnold  White  gave  evidence  against  you,  do  you  say? 
Yes. 

8762.  Lord  Clifito?i.~]  What  evidence  did  he  give  against  you? 

He  said  that  I  had  been  tampered  with,  and  had  been  seen  speaking  to 
Maple's  manager,  and  that  I  was  giving  evidence  here  different  to  a  sworn  in- 
formation I  had  given  elsewhere.  I  njost  decidedly  swear  that  the  clerk  did  not 
write  every  word  down  that  I  said,  because  he  did  not  use  the  pen  constantly  ; 
he  only  used  the  pen  when  it  suited  him. 

8763.  Lord  Monhwell.]  You  say  the  clerk  sometimes  took  down  what  you 
said;  but  do  you  say  that  he  took  down  anything  which  you  did  not  say.  Here 
is  your  statement  here,  and  you  say  this  is  not  a  full  statement  of  what  you  said, 
because  he  did  not  take  down  everything  you  said  ;  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
he  invented  anything  you  did  not  say  ? 

For  instance,  about  the  cheque,  it  is  worded  altogether  different  to  the  way  i 
said  it.  I  tuld  him  in  a  proper  way  that  I  had  on  one  occasion  a  dispute  with 
Maples  about  a  cheque,  and  when  I  came  to  the  counting-house  I  found  that 
the  cheque  was  for  less  money  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  did  not  go  again 
till  the  following  Saturday  ;  and  1  found  the  same  cheque  was  handed  over  to 
me  ;  and  I  was  told  by  tiie  clerk  that  they  could  not  alter  it,  but  I  must  see  the 
manager,  but  I  did  not ;  I  took  my  cheque  and  went  away ;  I  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  have  a  trouble  and  create  a  dispute  with  a  house  1  was  doing- 
business  with.    In  that  sense  1  gave  it,  but  it  has  been  worded  quite  different 

8764.  Then  your  complaint  is  not  only  that  the  clerk  left  out  things  which 
you  said  but  also  that  he  misrepresented  what  he  did  take  down  ? 

He  worded  it  different. 
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8765.  In  this  statement  you  certainly  bring  in  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Maple  ;  at  all  events  you  say  that  he  gave  you  a  cheque  for 
a  less  amount  than  you  considered  was  agreed  between  you  ? 

Yes, 

8766.  And  if  you  refer  to  your  other  evidence  I  find  you  say  that  when  Mr. 
Maple  did  that  lie  only  did  it  because  the  work  was  bad.  You  seem  to  have 
changed  your  opinion  between  ? 

No.  Then  [  Wfis  speaking  upon  another  subject  altogether;  that  does  not 
refer  to  a  cheque ;  a  deduction  does  not  mean  that. 

8767.  I  suppose  the  cheque  was  of  the  amount  that  it  was  on  account  of 
a  deduction  ? 

There  was  a  deduction. 

8768.  The  deduction  was  made  by  that  cheque  and  you  say  in  this  first 
evidence,  if  you  are  correctly  taken  down,  that  this  deduction  was  unfair  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Maple? 

I  did  not  say  so. 

8769.  That  is  what  it  is  there  {pointbig  to  the  statement)  ? 

Yes.  I  believe  if  I  had  gone  and  seen  the  head  of  the  firm  about  that  cheque, 
it  would  have  been  rectified  r 

8770.  If  you  believe  that  if  you  had  gone  to  the  head  of  the  firm  it  would 
have  been  rectified,  you  must  believe  that  an  unfair  deduction  had  been  made. 
If  it  was  a  fair  deduction,  it  would  not  liave  been  rectified  ? 

That  must  be  so  ;  but  it  is  worded  very  stiff  there. 

8771.  Chairman.^  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Parnell  called  on  me  twice.  The  first  time  he  called  on  me  was  in  refer- 
ence to  a  prosecution  of  Mr.  Blundell  Maple  against  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
come  up  as  a  witness  against  Mr.  Blundell  Maple.  1  told  him  that  I  could  not 
implicate  myself. 

8772.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  about  this  matter? 
About  this  matter;  he  called  on  me  and  asked  me  whether  1  was  supplying 

Maple.  I  told  him  no,  I  was  not  doing  anything  with  him.  He  asked  mo  if  I 
bad  any  evidence  to  give  

8773.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  have  had  any  conversation  about  this 
particular  point,  about  this  statement  of  your's? 

No,  not  about  the  statement ;  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

8174.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  before  you  gave  vour  evidence? 
Before  I  made  the  statement  at  Mr.  Atkinson's. 

8175.  Did  you  tell  him  wiiat  you  were  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Atkinson  ? 
No,  1  did  not  know  what  questions  I  should  be  asked  there. 

8176.  But  we  are  talking  of  the  statement  that  was  taken  down  by  the  short- 
hand clerk  at  Messrs.  Atkinson's ;  I  ask  you  whether  you  told  Mr.  Parnell  what 
you  were  going  to  say  to  the  clerk  ? 

I  do  not  remember  ;  I  do  not  think  anything  at  all  transpired  when  he  called. 

8777.  Lord  Thring.']  You  cannot  say  that  you  did  not? 

I  did  not  enter  into  any  details  whatever  with  him ;  I  know  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  PARNELL,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

8778.  Chairman.~\  Did  you  have  any  interview  or  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Deinije  previous  to  his  going  to  Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkinson  to  have  his  state- 
ment taken  down  for  his  evidence  ? 

Yes. 

8779.  And 
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87 7Q.  And  did  lie  tell  3^ou  at  all  wliat  he  proposed  to  say  ? 

He  did  not  tell  me  what  he  proposed  to  say  to  them,  but  he  made  a  statement 
to  me  a'^  far  back  as  the  1st  of  February.  Of  course,  when  I  was  seeking 
evidence  to  defend  the  action  that  Mr.  Maple  brought  against  me,  and  knowiijg 
that  Mr.  Deintje  is  a  cabinet-maker,  who  had  worked  for  Maple,  I  went  to  him 
to  know  if  he  could  assist  me  in  my  defence.  He  made  a  statement  to  me  there 
on  the  February,  in  the  presence  of  two  other  people.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  told  me  that  lie  should  not  come  f(jrward  to  give  evidence  on  my 
behalf;  but  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  several  very  important  things 
in  l  efc  rence  to  his  dealings  with  Maple  ;  and  there  were  two  others  with  me  who 
would  substantiate  what  I  shall  say.  Mr.  Heinljes  statement  was 
almost  identical  with  the  statement  which  your  Lordship  read  out  since 
I  have  been  in  this  room.  What  he  told  Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkinson, 
of  course  1  do  not  know;  but  after  I  had  given  evidence  before  your  Lordships 
I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Deintje  was  willing  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence. 
I  went  to  him  again  and  told  him  the  names  of  Mr.  Arnold  Whites  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Terrell  and  Atkinson  ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  again  he  went 
through  very  nearly  a  similar  statement  to  what  he  had  told  me  before  ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  besides  that  (I  say  this  to  call  hack  Mr.  Deintje's  memory) 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  made  a  satin  wood  suite  of  furniture  for  Lebus'  own 
drawing-room  in  the  course  of  conversation.  We  had  a  long  conversation. 
Whc^n  1  went  to  see  him  he  met  me  with  the  words,  "  You  are  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see."  We  had  a  long  conversation  then,  and  walked  down  as  far 
as  Holborn  together.  Mr.  Deintje,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  me 
on  the  1st  of  February,  stated  that  in  one  particular  instance  he  had  made  a 
cabinet  for  IMessrs.  Maple,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  repeat  the  same  article  

8780.  I  do  not  think  you  need  5^0  into  that.  I  understand  from  you  that  the 
statement  which  I  read  out  just  now  is,  according  to  your  recollection  and 
belief,  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  statement  which  Mr.  Deintje  made  to  you 
on  the  1st  of  February  and  subsequently,  before  he  went  to  Messrs.  Terrell  and 
Atkinson  ? 

Yes.  1  have  notes  of  that  first  conversation,  and  two  witnesses  w  lio  can 
prove  that  these  notes  are  correct,  if  your  Lordship  chooses  to  see  them  or  the 
witnesses. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  he  Adjourned  to  To-morrow, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Veneris,  13'  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  MARK  MOSES,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

8781.  Cliairman.~\  Will  you  go  on  with  the  statement  that  you  were  making- 
yesterday  ? 

Another  sh(jp  in  which  the  same  arbitrary  and  unjust  spirit  is  shown  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Macqueen,  Cheapside.  It  is  their  rule  to  jiive  out  the 
w.  rk  unpriced.  Each  garment  is  accompanied  by  a  label  upon  which  there  is 
a  bl.mk  space  left  for  the  "  price  of  workmanship,"  but  this  is  never  filled  in 
when  the  tailor  receives  it.  In  order  to  receive  payment,  the  tailor  is  required 
to  send  in  these  labels  at  the  end  of  the  week.  When  he  does  so,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Macqueen  pay  him  exactly  what  they  think  fit.  As  a  rale  they  do 
not  pay  too  much.  Should  a  tailor  have  the  temerity  to  ask  what  price 
he  will  be  paid  when  he  takes  a  coat  out  to  make,  he  is  informed  that 
it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  firm  to  tell  him,  and  that  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  comply  with  that  system  of  business  he  can  leave  the  shop. 
I  have  obtained  this  information  from  a  bespoke  tailor  who  has  worked  for 
Smith  and  Macqueen  for  some  years,  and  whose  integrity  I  can  vouch  for. 
Should  it  be  yimr  Lordships'  wish,  I  am  prepared  to  bring  him  here,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  is  examined  privately,  as  it  would  injure  him  in  his  business  if  his 
identity  were  make  public.  If  examined  u/ider  those  conditions,  he  is  prepared 
to  give  much  fuller  information  than  I  am  able  to  do.  A  great  point  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  West-end  and  City  houses  have  their  work  made  in  what 
the  sensation  mongers  term  "  the  sweating  dens  in  the  East-end."  Surely 
your  Lordships'  Committee  will  agree  with  me  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  well- 
venrilated  East-end  workshop  is  preferable  to  that  of  an  underground  cellar 
situate  in  the  City  of  London,  or  in  a  living  room  in  the  top  garret  of  a  tumble- 
down house  in  the  back  slums  of  the  West-end.  For  it  is  notorious  that  those 
City  houses  who  have  their  work  made  on  the  premises,  have,  owing  to  the  high 
rental  they  have  to  pay,  no  other  accommodation  for  their  indoor  hands  than 
basement  cellars,  where  gas  is  used  the  whole  day  long.  I  will  mention  the 
names  of  one  or  two  firms  where  this  is  the  case. 

8782.  What  are  you  going  to  say  that  they  do  ? 

They  have  men  in  the  basement  at  the  manufactories  in  the  City  where  gas 
is  used  the  whole  day  long. 

8783.  I  think  you  had  better  omit  the  names  ? 

Very  well ;  1  will  submit  to  your  Lordship's  instruction. 

8784.  You  may  describe  them,  and  give  the  names  of  the  streets  they 
are  in  ? — One  is  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  City,  and  another  is  in  dueen-street, 
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Cheapside.  With  your  Lordships'  permission,  I  will  now  turn  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  This  question,  popularly  described  as  the  sweating 
system,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  a  number  of  philanthropic,  m ell- 
meaning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  possessing  little  or  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  their  subject.  In  their  honest  desire  to  do  good  they  have,  many 
of  them,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  common  sense  and  sober  reason. 
Claptrap  articles  in  the  Press,  uncorroborated  ex  parte  statements  from  the 
mouths  of  persons  having  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  figur- 
ing prominently  in  the  agitation,  have  perhaps  naturally  imposed  upon  their 
generous  instinct  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  overflow  of  their  enthusiasm 
they  have  proposed  remedies  for  an  evil  largely  imaginative  which  would  prove 
ridiculoui^ly  unworkable  in  practice.  A  much-wanted  suggestion,  charming  in 
its  miwe  siniphcity,  has  been  the  simple  annihilation  of  the  contractor,  or,  as 
they  prefer  to  term  him,  the  middleman.  Two  methods  have  been  mooted  for 
carrying  on  the  trade  without  him.  First,  the  estabhsliiuent  of  worksliops  by 
the  wholesale  firms,  where  all  garments  shall  be  manufactured  on  t!ie  pre- 
mises ;  secondly,  the  establishn-.ent  of  outside  workshops  by  the  work  hands 
themselves,  to  be  conducted  upon  the  co-operative  principle.  I  would 
point  out  that  both  have  already  been  tried,  and  failed  dismally.  The 
first  alternative  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
wholesale  house  by  the  employment  of  a  manager  to  displace  the  outside 
contractor,  by  the  rc  ntal  of  the  factory  premises,  and  by  the  usual  working 
expenses  of  gas,  fittings,  machinery,  &c.  Of  course,  the  manager,  unlike  the 
contracror,  would  not  contribute  any  manual  labour  himself.  His  duties  would 
constitute  superintendence  alone.  Receiving  as  he  would  a  fixed  salary,  not 
affected  by  the  variation  in  prices  caused  by  the  difference  in  good  and  common 
work,  or  l)usy  and  slack  seasons,  he  would  not  possess  the  direct  personal 
interest  in  the  business  which  animates  the  contractor,  whose  own  income  is 
governed  by  these  fluctuations.  The  natural  lesult  would  be  either  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  the  woikers  to  meet  the  increased  liabilities,  or  increased 
prices  being  charged  for  goods  with  no  advantage  to  the  workers,  and  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  the  public.  I  have  also  on  my  notes  one  or  two  firms,  large 
City  houses,  where  this  has  been  tried  and  failed,  but  your  Lordship  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  you  wished  me  to  leave  the  names  out.  The  second  scheme  was 
attempted  about  three  years  ago  by  a  number  of  hands  who  occupied  a  work- 
shop in  Tenter-street  Buildings,  Whitechapel,  although  they  were  provided  with 
capital  by  the  charitable  assistance  of  D.  F.  Schloss,  Esquire,  of  2  Portugal- 
place,  W.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barnett,  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Commercial-street,  and 
other  pliilantrophic  gentlemen,  the  affair  proved  a  complete  fiasco.  This  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Barnett  to  "the  failure  of  a  large  clothier,  who  was  their 
chief  customer."  Your  Lordships  will  see  Mr.  Barnett  makes  a  note  of  this  in 
the  report.  'Ihis  fiiilure  is  attritmted  by  Mr.  Barnett  in  his  report  to  the  failure 
of  their  chief  customer. 

87S5.  Where  is  it  in  his  report  : 

It  is  right  at  the  end.  He  says  on  the  last  page:  "An  experiment  in  this 
direction  has  indeed  been  tried  by  some  of  the  men  themselves,  assisted  by  the 
Co-operative  Aid  Association.  The  enterprise  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be 
successful,  but  broke  down  l)y  reason  of  the  failure  of  a  large  clothier  who  was 
the  chief  customer."  Mr.  Schloss,  one  of  the  promoters,  however,  candidly 
admits  the  cause  of  non- success  to  have  been  "  principally,  though,  perhaps,  not 
entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  workers  to  work  with 
reasonable  care  and  energy  under  a  competent  foreman,  elected  by  themselves." 
I  make  the  foregoing  extract  from  his  review  of  Mr.  Burnett's  report,  published 
in  the  "  Charity  Organisation  Review  "  for  January.  His  views  on  the  co-opera- 
tive workshop  idea,  gained  by  practical  experience,  may  prove  of  interest  to 
your  Lordships.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  just  read  it;  it  is  the  "  Charity 
Organisation  Review "  for  January  1888.  He  says,  ''Co-operation  migi.t  be 
expected  to  produce  great  results  in  an  industry  in  which  the  middleman  occu- 
pies at  present  so  important  a  position  as  in  the  slop-tailoring  tiade.  It  might 
be  thought  that  by  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unfairly  pocketed  by  the  sweater  might  be  secured  for  the 
workers,    who    would    work    under    a   foreman,    and    divide    with  him 
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in  just  proportions  the  price  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  labour 
of  But  we  find  that,  in  the  very  cases  in  which  the  pay  of  the  workers  is 

lowest,  the  profits  of  the  sweater  exceed  the  remuneratinn  of  his  employes  of 
equal  capacity  by  a  sum  so  small  as  to  constitute  merely  the  reasonable  reward 
of  his  superintendence  ;  while  at  the  same  time  itisdoubtfid  whether  any  mere 
foreman  could  be  reUed  upon  to  manage  successfully  a  workshop  in  which  the 
employes  were  of  the  type  found  in  the  '  dens  '  of  the  majority  of  the  sweaters. 
The  lower  the  quality  of  work,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  careful  supervision 
and  for  a  certain  degree  of  despotism  ;  it  is  only  the  highly  skilled  workman 
who  can  be  implicitly  trusted  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage>  with- 
out ri  quiring  to  be  incessantly  superintended,  and  not  infrequently  coerced.  To 
borrow  a  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Burnett  (page  l/j  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Moses  (who,  as  ihe  reader  will  remember,  is  a  large  sweater  doing 
a  good  class  of  business),  it  is  the  'lack  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation  that  makes 
the  middleman  necessary  for  the  present  in  the  fierce  competition  of  his  trade.'  " 
I  may  further  inform  your  Lordships  that  this  want  of  co-operation  among  the 
work  hands  w.is  in  this  instance  very  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  person  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  has  made  himself  particularly  notoriousas  an  agitator  againstthe 
present  system.  I  allude  to  Lewis  Lyons,  a  witness  wliu  has  appeared  before  your 
Lords! lips'  Coumiittee.  He  occupied  an  official  position  in  this  co-operative  busi- 
ness, the  "  Working  Tailors'  Association,  Limited,"  and  displayed  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  comrades  by  absconding  with  the  cash  balance.  I 
make  this  statement,  with  his  lull  permission,  on  the  autlioriiy  of  a  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  honour  and  position,  namely,  Mr.  Schloss  himself. 

8786.  Was  there  any  prosecution  instituted;  o:  in  what  way  do  you  know 
that  ? 

I  have  a  lette  r  from  Mr.  Schloss  himself,  if  you  would  like  to  see  ii  {producing 
a  letter). 

8787.  Lord  Sandhurst. \  Have  you  the  authority  of  Mr.  Schloss  for  pro- 
ducing it  ? 

I  have  [handing  the  letter  to  the  Chairman). 

8788.  Lord  Thring.~\  Did  Mr.  Schloss  authorise  you  to  produce  this  letter  in 
evidence  ? 

I  had  a  letter  accompanying  this,  saying  that  I  could  produce  this  letter  for 
any  purpose  I  chose. 

8789.  Chairman.~\  Mr.  Lyons  has  since  paid  back  the  greater  part  of  it,  if 
not  all,  has  he  not  ? 

He  has  not  paid  his  part  back  to  Mr.  Schloss. 

8790.  Will  you  proceed  ? 

A  great  cry  has  been  raised  respecting  the  overcrowding  of  the  market, 
alleged  to  be  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign  paupers,  it  being  stated  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  paid  for  work.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  these  "greeners"  are  not  of  much  practical  use  in  our  trade,  and  that 
they  are  not  employed  by  us  to  any  appreciable  extent.  I  will  now  show,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices  paid  to  the 
contractor  by  the  wholesale  houses.  I  may  mention  here  tljat  there 
is  no  fall  in  the  wages  paici  by  the  contractors  to  the  journeymen; 
on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  the  other  way. 
I  should  sa\  that  our  hands  are  paid  25  per  cent,  better  now  than  they  were 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  fall  in  prices  is  due,  in  our  trade  as  in  others,  to 
excessive  competition.  It  is  a  matter  within  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
low-class  houses  such  as  (I  will  not  mention  the  name)  and  others  i  could 
name,  a  great  many  make  it  a  practice  to  give  work  out  to  their  hands  at  starva- 
tion prices,  and  if  it  is  not  accepted  the  hands  get  no  more  work.  By  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  labour  market  is  overcrowded.  This,  however,  is  a 
wrono  way  of  putting  the  matter.  If  the  trade  was  not  to  u  large  extent  in  the 
hands  of  these  sweating  firms  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  at  fair  prices  for 
all  the  tailors  in  London.  Owing,  however,  to  their  cutting  down  policy,  the 
old-established  respectable  firms  are,  in  order  to  compete  with  them,  compelled 
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to  establish  factories  in  the  country,  where  cheap  female  labour  can  be  obuiined, 
to  make  a  certain  class  ot  work  in  an  inferior  manner.  I  may  here  point  out 
to  vour  Lordshi|'S  that  in  these  factories  in  the  provinces  work  is  made  for 
about  half  the  price  that  we  can  make  it  in  London  for,  and  priucipLdlv  by 
English  labour.  Of  course  the  garments  produced  by  the  better  houses,  made 
by  tlie  Je\vi>li  tailors  in  London,  would  cost  to  the  purchaser  1  s.  or  1  s.  G  d. 
more  per  suit  than  these  country-made  goods,  or  the  inferior  London  made 
ones  produced  by  the  sweating  houses.  I  contend,  however,  that  this 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  would  really  be  a  gain  to  the  purcluiser,  because 
he  would  receive  mure  than  the  extra  value  in  durability  and  appearance. 
Furthermore,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  low  class  trade  is  made  for 
exportation,  the  reputation  ot  English-made  garments  is  lowered,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  colonies  and  cur  other  buyers  abroad.  In  confirmation  of  my  contention  as 
to  the  real  cause  o'  scarcity  cf  work,  I  may  point  out  to  your  Lordshi])s'  Com- 
mittee that  it  only  occurs  during  a  certain  s<  ason  of  the  year.  Dui'ing  the  time 
when  winter  clothing  is  manufactured  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all  the 
journeymen  and  masters  in  London,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  these  heavier 
garments  require  greater  care,  skill,  and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
who  make  thern.  For  this  reason  the  common  fen)ale  iiands,  hoth  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  are  unable  to  successfully  compete  v\ith  the  London  Jewish 
tailors. 

8791.  Lord  CJiffurd  of  Chudlei(//i.]  What  time  of  the  year  is  it  when  the 
winter  clothing  is  produced  r 

We  should  commence  it  about  now  ;  the  end  of  July,  and  August,  September, 
October,  and  Nox  ember  would  be  about  the  busy  season  of  our  year.  I  am 
glad  to  find,  however,  that  1  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  Miajority  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  your  Lordships'  Committee  in 
advocating  the  registration  of  all  workshops  and  rooms  used  as  such, 
additional  factory  inspectors,  and  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  Public 
Health  i\ct?.  J  have  advocated  these  reforms,  both  iu  the  Press  and  on  public 
])]atforms,  lor  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  I  belii  ve  I  am  supported  in  my 
viev\s  by  the  large  majority  of  respectable  master  tailors.  If  these  measures 
are  thoroughly  and  energetically  carried  out,  the  Mack  sheep  who  now  disgrace 
the  tailoring  and  other  trades  will  l>e  exposed,  and  tiie  many  will  not  suffer  Ibr 
the  sins  of  the  few.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  your  Lorciships  by  contradicting 
the  numerous  absurd  stateme  nts  which  have  been  made  as  to  first-class  hands 
merely  earning  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  similar  nonsense  of  that  kind.  I 
think  the  trustw-uithy  evidence  of  .\nss  Potter,  Mr.  Lionel  Alexander,  and  Mr. 
Stephany,  on  this  point,  are  sufficient  corroboration  of  my  figures  as  to  wages. 

1  will  only  go  into  the  evidence  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  witnesses. 
First  1  will  take  an  assertion  made  by  Lewis  Lyons.  He  has  affiimed  that 
pressers  in  our  trade  have  to  lift  irons  weighing  as  much  as  22  pounds, 
36,000  times  per  day.  1  have  been  in  tiie  trade  for  20  years  and  haver  known 
a  22-pound  iron  to  be  useil. 

8792.  Chairman.]  Eighteen,  24,  and  36  were  the  weights  Mr.  Lyons  gave 
us;  he  said  they  had  to  hft  it  36,000  times  in  a  day  of  15  or  16  hours  for 

2  6  d. : 

I  have  never  seen  an  iron  24  pounds;  T  have  seen  22  pound  irons,  but  have 
never  seen  them  in  use  :  I  have  seen  22  pound  irons  in  ironmongers'  shops, 
but  never  seen  them  in  a  workshop,  and  J  have  been  in  a  good  many.  From 
14  pounds  to  16  pounds  is  about  the  general  weight.  The  statement  as  to 
36,000  liltings  is  so  absurd  as  to  bear  its  own  refutation.  I  will  take  a  pre^ser 
who  works  14  hours  in  a  day  ;  1  am  speaking  of  actual  work  ;  14  hours  work 
is  the  outside  limit. 

8793.  Do  yon  mean  there  never  has  been  a  case  where  a  man  has  worked 
more  than  14  hoars  ? 

1  should  not  say  such  a  thing  could  not  have  been  done. 

8794.  We  have  had  evidence  of  22  hours,  even  more  ;  those  are  exceptional 
cases  you  would  say  .-  Tl  ' 
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This  evidence  has  been  given  but  no  names,  have  been  stated,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  finding  out  whether  the  allegations  were  correct. 

S795.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  the  evidence  to  which  I 
have  referred  ? 

I  certainly  do  not.  I  will  take  the  presser,  who  works  14  hours  in  a  dav, 
which  I  believe  is  the  very  outside  limit.  This  means  50,400  seconds;  and 
according  to  Lyons'  statement  he  would  have  to  lift  the  iron  without  cessation 
every  second.  ;ind  a  Ijalf,  or  40  limes  a  minute.  I  will  just  explain  to  your 
Lordships'  Committee  that  a  presser  may  use  the  iron  on  a  coat  for  two  or  three 
minutes  ;  it  may  take  four  or  five  minutes  to  get  the  coat  in  practical  shape  by 
his  hands  without  using  the  iron.  I  >hould  think  a  man  working  half  an  hour 
over  a  coat,  pressing  it,  would  be  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  having 
the  iron  in  his  hand  at  all. 

879(5.  But  I  suppose  when  he  lifts  the  iron  he  does  not  lift  it  once  on  to  the 
coat  and  back  again,  there  have  to  be  two  or  three  liftings  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  ? 

He  would  po  over  the  garment  with  the  iron  in  his  hand,  not  lifting  it,  but 
smoothing  the  garment  in  that  way  {describing .) 

8797.  Would  he  not  have  to  lift  it  off  the  fire  on  to  the  coat? 
On  to  the  table ;  there  is  a  stand  on  the  table. 

8798.  That  is  one  HIting? 

And  then  he  would  have  to  lift  it  occasionally  as  he  requires  to  out  it  on  the 
coat  and  take  it  off  again. 

8799.  How  long  would  he  keep  it  off  the  fire? 

It  all  depends  how  long  it  would  keep  hot ;  irons  taken  out  hotter  would  keep 
long'  r  ;  it  avera2:o^  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

8800.  Without  putting  it  back  you  mean  ? 

Yes.  In  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the  same  witness  that  "  a  machine 
hand  in  a  firm  doing  work  for"  (I  will  not  mention  names),  a  very  respectable 
firm  

8801.  You  may  mention  names  that  have  been  mentioned  before? 

Not  this  name.  He  stated  that  a  machine  hand  in  a  firm  doing  work  for  "a 
very  respectable  firm  "  had  to  work  16  hours  a  day.  I  regret  that  the  name 
and  address  of  this  alleged  hand  were  not  given.  I  could  then  have  made 
inquiries  as  fo  the  truth  of  the  statement.  In  the  absence  of  more  definite 
particuLiis,  I  challenge  Lewis  Lyons  to  substantiate  this  assertion,  as  it  is  an 
established  rule  in  the  trade  for  men  machiners  not  to  work  more  *^han  13 
hours  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  no  machiner  would  work  longer  unless 
paid  overtime.  The  reason  I  am  so  certain  is  that  practical  machiners  are 
scarce  in  the  market,  and  they  are  very  independent ;  and  a  man  would 
certainly  not  work  10  minutes  overtime  without  being  paid  for  it. 

8802.  That  applies  only  to  machiners,  does  it  ? 

It  applies  to  any  other  branch  of  the  trade,  to  the  practical  men.  t 

8803.  Do  you  mean  that  it  applies  equally  to  pressers  and  under  pressers  r 
Yes.    1  have  told  your  Lordships'  Committee  that  pressers  in  many  instances 

work  14  hours,  an  hour  longer  than  is  the  established  rule  in  the  trade,  13 
hours  for  a  man. 

8804.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  all  branches  of  the  coat  making 
trade  the  workers  are  so  scarce  that  no  man  would  consent  to  work  overtime 
without  being  paid  for  it  ? 

Yes. 

8005.  In  all  branches  ? 

Yes ;  I  am  speaking  of  practical  men,  of  course  ;  the  men  that  do  not  know 
their  trade  may  put  up  with  anything. 
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8806.  But  you  confine  your  remarks,  do  you  not,  to  the  better  class  of  con- 
tractors, such  as  yourself? 

No,  it  would  be  general.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  I  do  not  do 
the  best  class  of  trade  ;  I  matle  that  statement  ve:^terday. 

8807.  Neither  da  you  make  the  worst  class  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

8808.  Your  business  is  confined  to  coat-making  ? 
Coat-making  only. 

8809.  Lord  Tkringi]  Not  trouser  making  ? 

No.    What  has  principally  been  attacked  by  Lyons  is  the  coat  trade. 

8810.  Earl  of  Ximerk^.]  You  are  not  speaking  of  greeners  now,  but  of 
trained  h;inds  ? 

Yes. 

8811.  'Loxdi  Sandhurst.^  When  you  say  14  hours,  does  anything  come  out 
for  dinner  ? 

Yes.  The  machiners  come  in  from  seven  to  nine,  or  from  six  to  eight  in 
some  instances,  but  the  established  rule  is  seven  to  nine,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner. 

8812.  Is  that  all  which  comes  out;  is  there  not  half  an-hour  about  five 
o'clock  ? 

No  ;  they  have  their  tea  sent  in,  they  have  it  in  the  workshop  ;  because  the 
Factory  Act  does  not  apply  to  male  labour. 

8813.  Chairman.^  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

i\ir.  Arnold  White,  whose  chief  point  seems  to  be  that  the  country  is  going 
to  rack  and  ruin,  and  all  Englishmen  are  going  to  starve  owing  to  the  immi- 
gration of  foreigners,  has  shown  you  a  vesi  alleged  to  be  made  for  4  d.,  a  coat 
made  by  a  woman  for  7i  d.,  and  a  boy's  knickerbocker  suit  for  4f  d.,  for  which 
he  said  the  middleman  received  7  He  also  said  that  a  suit  for  which  the 
middleman  received  1  s.  2  d.  was  only  pjiid  10  d.  for,  and  shirts  at  1  5  6  d.  were 
only  paid  9  c?.  for.  J  do  not  see  how  this  evidence  supports  his  contention,  but  I 
am  pleased  that  the  instances  of  sweating  which  he  has  given  do  not  l  eflect 
upon  the  foreign  Jews  whose  presence  here  so  disturbs  his  piece  of 
mind,  but  upon  enlightened  independent  English  men  and  women. 
Doubtless  we  f(^reigners  are  all  a  very  bad  lot,  hut  we  have  not  yet 
sunk  so  low  as  to  compete  with  English  sweaters  in  making  this 
wretched  class  of  work  at  these  starvation  prices.  We  certainly  have 
no  burning  desire  to  take  this  branch  of  the  trade  out  of  English  hands. 
Englishmen  have  established  it,  and  as  fai-  as  we  are  concerned  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  retain  it.  There  are  no  Jews  in  the  shirt  or  suit  trade,  and  I  only 
know  of  two  in  the  vest  trade  ;  and  the  lowest  price  that  they  make  waistcoats 
for  is  \0  d.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Arnold  White's  e\  idence  as  to  Government 
contract  work,  I  can  partially  corroborate  it.  I  am  informed  on  good  authority 
that  Messrs.  Webb, of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other  firms  of  Government  contractors, 
do  sub-let  a  portion  of  their  work,  I  have  the  name  and  address  of  a  party 
(I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not  brought  it  here)  who  had  vvork  that  was  given 
to  him  from  the  firm,  and  he  even  has  the  book  with  the  prices  in  it. 

8814.  Government  woik,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

8815.  You  have  not  brought  the  name  and  address  with  you,  you  say  ? 
No ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  bring  him  forward. 

8816.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  Government  work  it  was  ? 
I  do  not. 

8817.  You  had  better  furnish  the  Committee  Clerk  with  the  particulars? 

I  will.  I  am  also  informed  by  one  of  their  late  women  hands  that  siie  was 
allowed  to  take  work  home  to  do  after  the  factory  hours,  and  that  she  was 
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obliged  to  avail  herself  of  this  regulation  to  earn  sufficient  to  keei) 
herself.  The  next  statement  that  1  shall  refer  to  is  a  statement  of 
Sol  oraon  Plattmaii.  He  s  iid  that  he  is  a  first-class  workman,  and  yet  only 
able  to  earn  10*.  or  12  5.  per  week,  a  statement  which  is  too  ridicidous 
to  contradict.  If,  as  he  said,  he  could  make  a  better  livino-  in  Paris 
(1  beUeve  he  said  that  in  his  evidence),  but  was  quite  unable  to  ^earn  sutfi- 
cient  to  pay  his  passage  back  there,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  Jewi-h 
Board  of  Guardians  would  have  assisted  him  to  do  so,  as  they  have  a  special 
fund  for  that  purpose  and  are  only  too  pleased  to  relieve  the  burdens 
upon  the  English  Jewish  community  by  aiding  their  poorer  co-reh'«nonis!s  it; 
this  direction.  In  answer  to  Plattmann's  statement  that  workmen  ai'e  afraul  to 
combine  for  fear  of  being  discharged,  I  beg  to  bring  under  vour  Li>rd>jiir,'s 
notice  the  fact  that  1  personally,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  other  master 
tailors  and  journeymen,  made  a  great  endeavour  to  encourage  and  promote 
combination  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  journeymen  and  uuisters.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  at  the  Jewish  Working  Men's  Club  on  the  3rd  of  April  1886,  for 
the  object.  I  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  m.p.,  took  the  chair  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  George  Howell,  m.p.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously 
attended  by  journeymen.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  tijat 
meeting,  but  I  cannot  find  it  now. 

88i8.  You  can  put  those  in  later. 

One  of  those  resolutions  was  that  a  system  be  introduced  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labour.  To  the  first  resolution  an  amendment  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
masters  was  moved  by  Lewis  Lyons.  When  the  mover  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion endeavoured  to  gain  a  hearing,  the  journeymen  jjresent,  at  the  instigation 
of  Lyons,  interrupted  him  in  a  most  uj^roarious  manner,  and  eventually,  owing 
entirely  to  their  action,  the  meeting  was  broken  up  in  complete  confusion.  I 
merely  point  this  out  to  your  Lordships.  One  witness  distinctly  stated  that  if 
the  masters  were  to  know  that  the  men  wanted  to  combine,  they  would  be  dis- 
charged.   1  beheve  Mr.  Plattman  made  that  statement  in  his  evidence. 

88 ig.  What  was  the  result  of  that  meeting  ? 
It  broke  up. 

88-20.  And  nothing  came  of  it  r 
Nothing  came  of  it. 

8821.  And  is  there  no  society  in  existence  now  ?  ' 

Yes  ;  I  will  come  to  that.  I  think  this  fact  alone  conclusively  |n'oves  that 
the  masters  have  no  desire  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  men  in  the 
direction  of  combination.  In  fact,  since  1886,  we  lja\  e  removed  all  restrictions 
which  the  rules  of  our  society  may  have  contained,  in  order  to  facilitate  union 
with  the  journeymen  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  joint  interests  of  both 
journeymen  and  masters.  If  your  Lordships  have  no  objection,  perhaps  you 
will  look  at  this  circular  {Itanding  in  a  circular).  Being  a  sick  benefit  society, 
we  thought  that  the  subscriptions  would  be  too  high  for  the  journeymen,  and 
we  have  removed  those  weekly  subscriptions  to  give  all  men  engaged  in  the 
trade  an  opportunity  of  joining  this  association. 

8822.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  When  did  you  make  that  alteration  of  letting  the 
journeymen  come  in  for  nothing? 

We  did  n(;t  let  them  in  for  nothing.    We  introduced  a  scheme  of  charging 
2  G?.  a  week  for  trade  pur])Oses. 

8823.  When  did  you  make  that  alteration  ? 

The  circular  says  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  27th  June  1886, 
so  that  it  was  done  previous  to  that.  1  cannot  at  the  moment  recollect  the 
exact  date.  The  witness,  Mr.  Madden,  said  on  Tuesday  last  that  it  would 
require  99,000  tailors  to  manufacture  for  the  population  of  London,  supposing 
that  one-fifth  of  the  people  wore  tailor-made  garments.  I  have  been  iniormed 
that,  according  to  the  log  prices  ("  log  prices"  meaning  the  society  prices;  a 
log  price  is  a  price  fixed  by  the  aid  of  the  society  ;  it  is  called  in  the  trade  a 
"  log  ")  of  the  society  Mr.  Madden  represents,  those  garments  would  cost  about 
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25  s.  or  30  s.  per  suit  making  ;  whereas  the  British  workman  can  now  buy  a 
good  durable  suit  for  that  sum,  and  I  think  undei'.  it  was  also  stated  in  evi- 
denee  that  the  deatli  I'ate  among  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  Mas  high.  In  contrast  to  that  I  beg  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that 
in  the  societies  of  Jewish  tailors  I  lepre^ent,  consisting  of  both  journeymen  and 
masters,  it  is  very  low,  in  sj)ite  of  the  allej^xd  bad  sanitary  arrangements  ;ind 
long  hours  of  labour.  We  have  only  had  three  deatlis  within  the  last  three 
years.  I  have  a  book  from  the  society  if  any  of  your  Lordships  would  like  to 
inspect  it,  and  I  mny  say  1  have  been  in  connection  with  this  society  for  the  last 
12  years,  and  I  can  truthfully  pay  that  we  iiave  never  lost  one  journeyman  by 
death,  although  statements  li;ive  been  made  the  otiier  day  that  a  man  could 
work  no  longer  than  10  years,  and  that  after  that  he  has  to  go  begging  or  to 
die.  1  can  assure  your  Lordships,  and  1  can  bring  vou  official  corroboration, 
that  we  have  not  had  one  journeyman's  death  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
this  soci(  ty,  and  that  is  for  the  last  12  or  13  years  Those  three  men  that  we 
have  lost  in  the  last  three  vears  were  all  of  them  master  tailors  ;  one  man  was 
between  /  O  and  80. 

8824.  Chairman.^  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  society  ? 
About  230. 

882.5.  Lord  Thringr\  What  was  the  number  of  the  society  to  begin  with? 

When  we  first  started,  we  had  a  large  number,  then  we  went  lower  ;  but 
since  we  have  introduced  this  rule  and  raised  also  our  sick  benefits  (I  m.iy 
infoi  m  you  that  we  pay  \hs.  instead  of  12.?.),  we  are  at  every  meeting  admitting 
six  or  eight  members,  and  we  meet  once  a  month. 

8826.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  Did  you  sbite  how  many  were  masters  and  how 
many  wore  journeymen? 

About  two-thirds  journeymen  and  one-third  masters;  but  I  can  inform  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  of  ihe  txact  numbers. 

8827.  Chairman.^  Will  you  go  on  wich  your  statement  r 

There  is  another  witness  who  was  here  the  other  day;  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Zeitlin  ;  he  has  made  some  very  peculiar  statements  regarding  the  length  of 
hours  that  girls  work.  He  said  that  he  saw  girls  go  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  he  did  not  sujipose  they  had  done  till  eight  o'clock  at  niglit. 
He  also  said  that  he  saw  a  button-holer  making  a  coat  in  the  same  room  with  a 
child  ill  with  small-pox.  But  as  a  rule  those  witnesses  never  gave  names  and 
addresses  so  as  to  enable  you  to  see  whether  these  things  really  exist,  but  in  one 
instance  the  witness  was  asked  by  the  noble  Chairman  (it  was  onh^  last  Tuesday) 
as  to  the  name  of  a  man  liiat  this  Government  contract  work  was  sul)let  to  ;  I 
beheve  that  was  the  question  the  noble  Chairman  asked,  whether  he  could  give 
the  name  of  the  man  who  would  sublet  such  work  or  receive  such  work. 

8828.  Yes;  he  said,  "  one  was  of  the  namic  of  Gerson,  in  the  East-end;  the 
Coborn-road." 

Yes,  the  Coborn-)oad.  It'  is  rather  strange  that  the  only  name  he  gave 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  I  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with,  who  left  Eng- 
land some  years  ago  and  died  abroad  ;  he  was  an  in'.imate  friend  of  mine  ;  he 
must  have  been  dead  five  or  six  years ;  he  left  England  thvn  and  died  very 
shortly  afterwards  ;  I  think  about  five  years  ago  ;  I  know  he  was  in  that  line  of 
business,  Government  contracting. 

8829.  Then  the  subsequent  statement  by  Mr.  Zeitlin,  that  it  occurred  last 
year,  could  not  have  been  correct  ? 

No  ;  I  believe  your  Lordships  could  easily  ascertain,  it  being  a  (j'overnment 
contract,  whose  statement  is  true  ;  mine  or  Mr.  Zeitlin's.  There  is  only  one 
other  witness  whose  evidence  I  wish  to  rebut,  namely,  that  of  Dr.  Billing,  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford.  Of  course,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  anything  which 
might  be  construed  into  an  imputation  upon  the  veracity  of  this  gentleman,  but 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  evidence  displayed  a  want  of  personal  knowledge 
on  this  important  point.  He  mentioned  race-hatred,  that  the  English  hated 
the  Jews,  or  the  Jews  the  English,  and  tliat  race-hatred  was  springing  up  in  the 
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East-end  of  London,  or  something  of  that  kind,  f  can  Jtssure  your  Lord-hips 
that  this  evidence  has  taken  greatly  hy  surprise  the  EngUsh  people  in  the 
East-end  of  London.  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  myself  can  personally 
te>nfv  in  the  most  emphatic  maimer  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  my  own 
neigliboiirliood  are  on  the  very  best  terms,  associate  together  in  the  same 
societies  and  clubs,  and  show  eveiy  respect  towards  each  other  as  friends  and 
neio-hboLirs,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  He  also  said  that  we  Jews 
would  not  employ  EngUsh,  and  that  the  English  would  not  employ  Jews.  All 
I  can  say  upon  that  statement  is  this  :  that  the  reason  we  really  prefer  Jews  is 
because  they  are  more  attentive  and  industrious  in  their  work.  When  I  was 
a  young  man  about  20  or  21  years  of  age,  I  remember  there  were  a  great 
number  of  Irish  and  English  tailors  employed  in  our  trade,  for  the  very  reason 
that  in  case  our  Sabbath  should  come  in  on  a  Friday  afternoon  early,  we  did 
not  want  to  employ  our  hands  on  the  Sabbath  by  keeping  them  an  hour  or  two 
later  ;  therefore  we  wanted  one  or  two  of  these  other  men,  so  that  if  anything 
should  be  left  over  to  finish  these  men  could  finish  the  work.  But  the  result 
was  that  just  the  very  day  we  wanted  them  to  do  the  work  they  would  ask  for 
a  shilling  or  two  to  go  out  and  get  something,  and  they  would  go  out  and  never 
come  back  any  more.  This  is  an  admitted  fact  throughout  the  East-t-nd  of 
London  ;  or  else  we  have  no  prejudice  against  Christians,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
I  have  two  witnesses  here,  two  Christian  git  Is,  who  have  worked  nearly  the 
wliok'  of  their  time  for  Jews.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  may  find  it  profitable  to 
examine  them  upon  this  point,  in  addition  to  their  labour  experience. 

8*^30.  Is  that  all  your  statement? 

That  is  all  of  mv  statement.  I  may  state  generally  that  I  contradict  Mr. 
Burnett's  report  regarding  the  quantity  of  button-holes  that  can  be  made  in  one 
hour.  I  said  yesterday  that,  I  shouhl  bring  to-day  a  button-holer  who  could 
button-hole  a  coat  here,  and  your  Lordships  could  test  the  time.  She  is  here, 
and  she  could  do  the  work  in  the  meantime  while  I  am  giving  evidence. 

88 ji.  I  think  we  had  better  cross  examine  you  first.  Mr.  Arnold  White  de- 
fined a  sweater  as  a  man  who  gives  neither  capital,  skill,  nor  speculation,  and 
yet  gets  a  profit  ? 

Yes. 

SS32.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  your  business  ? 
We  have. 

8833.  And  yuu  work  yourself? 
Undoubtedly. 

8834.  And  you  call  yourself  a  skilled  workman  ? 
Undoubtedly. 

8835.  In  fact,  if  you  were  not,  a  contractor  yourself,  would  you  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  as  high  wages  as  the  highest  wages  yuu  pay  any  of  your  employe.^  ? 

Certainly ;  undoubtedly. 

8.S3().  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  wages  that  you  pay. 
You  told  tiie  Committee  yesterday,  in  answer  to  Question  8648  :  "  The  following 
table  I  vouch  for  as  an  actual  average  of  the  wages  payed  to  our  employes  : 
fitters  and  practical  machiiiers  earn  from  7 6  d.  to  IO5.  perday;  pressers 
from  7s.  to  9s.  per  day;  under  pressers  from  4s.  to  7 5.  per  day;  basters 
(men)  from  5  to  8  5.  per  day  ;  fellers  (women  hands)  from  2  s.  6  d.  to  4  s.  6  d. 
per  dav  ?  " 

Yes^ 

8637.  Have  you  brought  your  wage-book  with  you  ? 

I  was  going  to  make  an  explanation  about  this,  previous  to  concluding  my 
evidence  to  day.  It  may  meet  with  surprise  if  I  state  to  you  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  existing  amongst  ourselves  as  a  wage-book,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  work  is  in  the  hands  principally  of  Jews,  who  as  a  rule  are  no  scholars.  I 
wid  explain  how  we  pay  our  hands.    We  make  a  sheet  out  every  Friday  ;  that 
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is  as  a  rule  destroyed  ;  but  I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  some 
of  your  Lordships  on  the  Committee  have  really  visited  some  of  our  workshops, 
and  I  believe  that  the  w^ages  that  I  have  stated  are  about  accurate. 

8838.  You  adhere  to  this  statement  I  Ijave  just  read  to  you  as  to  the  wages 
you  pay  in  your  own  shop  ? 

I  state  that  those  are  the  wages  paid  generally  throughout  the  trade. 

8839.  But  you  say,  "  I  vouch  for  them  as  an  actual  average  of  the  wages 
paid  to  our  employes  ?  " 

Speaking  of  the  trade  generally. 

884G.  Does  it  apply  more  particularly  tf)  your  own  business? 
It  applies  to  my  own  and  to  the  trade  generally. 

8841.  Look  at  this ;  is  not  this  a  return  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  your 
workpeople  that  you  made  out  yourself  {handing  a  return  to  the  Witness)  ? 

Yes. 

8842.  Is  (here  any  machiner  there  who  is  paid  as  high  as  10  s.  a  day  ? 

No.  I  said  that  people  in  the  trade  are  paid  as  hij^h  as  10  s.  a  day.  I  said 
that  I  myself  do  not  work  for  the  very  best  trade.  Mr.  Burnett  got  my  fitters 
down  at  8  J.  per  day  in  his  report.  1  at  that  time  said  that  higher  wages  than 
thtse  are  paid.  I  myself  do  not  work  for  the  best  trade.  When  1  referred  to 
that  statement  which  you  have  quoted,  it  applied  to  the  trade  generally. 

8843.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  your  own  business,  because,  of 
cour-e,  you  know  it  better  than  any  other.  Do  you  pay  your  general  tailors 
8  5.  6  d.  a  day  ? 

Fitters,  men,  that  woidd  be. 

8844.  And  your  basters,  the  lowest  3  5.  6  d.,  and  the  highest  6  s. 

Yes.  I  will  make  another  alteration  there.  There  is  a  man  that  has  worked 
for  me  some  time  ;  that  man,  who  was  in  my  emjjloy  at  that  time,  has  now  left ; 
I  can  forward  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  who  worked  for  me,  and 
he  received  6  s.  Now  the  man  in  his  place  gets  5  s.  Gd.  I  did  nut  discharge 
the  otlier,  but  I  was  rarher  quiet,  and  he  left  of  his  own  accord.  I  atn  prepared 
to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  to  the  Clerk  for  inquiries  to  be  made 
whetljcr  he  did  not  receive  6  s.  from  me  at  the  time  this  is  dated. 

8845.  You  ])ay  your  machinists  the  lowest  4  s.,  and  the  highest  8  ? 
Yes. 

8846.  And  your  [)ressers  from  4  s.  to  8  ? 
^'es. 

8847.  And  your  button-hole  workers  earn  from  ^  s.  Qd.  to  5.  s} 
Yes. 

{5848.  Mr.  Burnett  says  that  they  cannot  earn  4  5.  a  day,  and  you  say  that 
your  button-holers  earn  5     a  day  ? 
Yes. 

884Q.  How  much  do  you  take  off  that  b  s.  for  gimp  and  twist;  how  much 
would  they  use  in  the  day  ? 

A  button-hole  hand  would,  perhaps,  answer  that  for  herself ;  I  do  not  pur- 
chase the  gimp  and  twist  ;  they  find  them. 

8850.  Lord  Clinton.~\  Do  they  earn  wages  all  the  year  round  at  that  rate  ? 
Yes. 

8851.  Your  hands  earn  those  wages  all  the  year  round  ? 

Yes  ;  but  if  we  only  work  two  or  three  days  they  are  only  paid  for  that  two 
or  three  days. 

8852.  Chairman.']  You  have  more  or  less  constant  employment  for  your  hands 
all  the  year  round  ? 

I  have  had  till  lately,  but  the  trade  has  been  quiet  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months. 

8853.  Are 
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8853.  Are  you  not  exceptionally  situated  as  compared  with  other  manufac- 
turers, in  that  you  have  an  established  connection,  and  get  more  work  than  most 
of  them  ? 

Not  more  than  the  most  of  them.    I  own  that  I  do  have  a  little  more  than 
others,  but  I  am  not  one  that  gets  the  most. 

8854  Would  not  most  contractors  in  the  trade  say  that  they  wished  they 
had  as  much  regular  work  as  Mr.  Moses  has? 
There  may  be  some. 

8855.  At  any  rate  the  5  5.  a  day  for  button-holers  covers  the  cost  of  gimp  and 
twist  ? 

Yes. 

8856.  What  apprentices  do  you  employ  ? 
N()W  I  have  three  ;  two  girls  and  a  boy. 

8857.  And  what  do  they  earn  ? 
The  boj  gets  7  s,  6  d.  a  week. 

8858.  And  the  jiirls  ? 

One  girl  gets  5  s.,  and  the  other  girl  2  s. 

8859.  What  are  your  hours  of  work  ? 

We  have  two  distinct  hours,  different  for  men  and  women. 

8860.  For  men,  what  are  they  ? 

Men  machiners  work  fiom  /  to  9  ;  pressers  from  7  to  10  ;  females  from 
8  to  8;  out  of  which  they  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 

8861.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  coats  that  a  woman  can  make  in  a  day 
of  12  hours  ? 

She  would  only  work  IO3  hours. 

8862.  That  is  12  hours,  less  the  meal  time.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of 
coats  that  a  woman  can  make ;  could  she  make  four  coats  a  day? 

it  all  depends  how  many  button-holes  they  have  ;  some  have  four,  some  six, 
some  eight,  and  some  may  have  20  button-holes  ;  so  that  I  can  hardy  answer 
the  question. 

8S63.  Who  does  your  shopping  for  you  ? 
Myself. 

8864.  Then  you  do  not  send  any  of  your  hands  ? 

No,  unless  a  special  thing  may  be  wanted  immediately,  and  I  could  not 
leave  ;  then  I  may  get  one  of  m  boys,  and  send  him  up  just  to  get  a  certain 
thing";  but  that  would  be  very  rare. 

Sb6^.  Do  you  give  any  of  your  work  out  to  he  done  by  others,  sub-con- 
tractors ? 

No,  it  is  not  done  in  the  trade  ;  I  do  not  know  any  in  the  whole  trade  that  I 
represent  that  does  so 

8866.  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  his  evidence,  at  No.  1320,  said:  "The  first 
receiver  of  a  garment  is  known  as  the  labour  contractor"  ? 

Yes. 

8867.  "And  the  man  who  leceives  it  from  him,  as  the  sweater."  Therefore, 
taking  th.ii  definition,  as  you  are  the  first  person  to  receive  it,  you  would  call 
yourself  the  labour  contractor  ? 

Yes. 

8868.  And  not  the  sweater? 
Undoubtedly  not  the  sweater. 

8869.  And  you  say  that  the  sweater,  as  there  defined,  does  not  exist  in  your 
trade  ? 

No,  he  does  not. 

(50.)  5  p  3  8870.  Do 
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8870.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  no  case  where  labour  is  sub-con- 
tracted ? 

No  case  where  work  is  given  out  as  far  as  the  coat  trade  is  concerned.  1 
have  made  this  my  special  study  since  this  report  has  been  out ;  I  myself, 
in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  others,  have  made  it  a  point  to  make  special 
inquiries  into  this,  and  ^^e  have  visited  an  enoi'mous  amount  of  places,  and 
have  not  come  across  one  where  the  work  is  given  out  to  be  made. 

887!.  Now  with  regard  to  your  extra  time,  do  you  say  that  you  always  pay 
overtime  ? 

Unquestionably. 

8872.  How  many  hours  would  you  call  half-a-day  overtime  ? 

Machiners  would  work  six-and-half  hours  for  half  a  day,  and  seven  hours  the 
pressors. 

8873.  Supposing  they  work  eight  or  nine  hours'  overtime,  would  that  still  be 
consider  only  half  a  day  ? 

No,  they  would  be  paid  overtime  if  it  is  only  one  hour. 

8874.  Do  you  do  that  in  the  case  of  all  your  employes  ? 
In  the  case  of  all  my  employes. 

8875.  And  you  say  that  that  is  the  general  practice  in  the  trade  ? 
Undoubtedly. 

8876.  When  we  are  told  that  14  hours  is  considered  a  day,  and  seven  and 
half,  eii;ht,  or  nine  hours  half  a  day,  and  four,  five,  or  six  hours  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  you  would  say  that  that  is  not  true  ? 

I  would  certainly  say  it  is  not  true. 

S877.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  cases  in  which  men  work  all  night,  and 
are  told  in  an  indefinite  manner  that  they  will  receive  extra  pay,  and  only 
receive  2*.  Qd.  or  3  6'.  r 

I  do  not  believe  it. 

8878.  You  believe  that  evidence  to  be  untrue  ? 
Yes. 

8879.  Have  you  the  Rules  Abstract  prescribed  bv  the  Factory  Act  ? 
Yes. 

8880.  Whereabouts  in  the  room  do  you  keep  it  ? 
Very  prominent ;  framed  under  glass. 

8S81.  You  do  not  keep  it  put  away  in  a  drawer  ? 
No,  it  is  framed  under  glass. 

8882.  And  do  you  think  that  your  employes  ever  read  it,  or  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  what  the  regulations  under  it  are  ? 

I  do  not  believe  they  do. 

8883.  Can  many  of  them  read  English? 
Some  of  then)  can. 

8884.  Only  some  of  them  ? 
Only  some  of  them. 

8885.  The  most  part  of  the  Jews  would  not  be  able  to  read  it? 
They  would  not. 

8886.  Therefore  you  think  that  it  is  rather  an  unnecessary  precaution  to  hang 
these  rules  up  ? 

I  do.  I  think  if  they  were  to  print  them  in  the  language  they  could  read  it 
might  be  of  some  use,  liut  it  is  a  known  fact  that  they  pretty  well  know  the  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  trade. 

8887.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act  (which  I  understand  you  approve  of)  might  be  better  made  known  to  the 
workers  ? 

The 
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The  only  suggestion  I  could  make  would  be  to  have  the  rules  printed  in  the 
different  languages. 

888S.  And  do  you  think  that  tlien  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  tliem  ? 
They  may  not  t;ike  the  trouble  then;  some  of  them  might. 

JSSSg.  The  men  who  work  in  your  shop  work  on  the  system  of  sub-division  of 
labour  ^ 
Yes. 

8800.  And  could  a  coat  maker  make  a  pair  of  trousers,  or  a  vest  maker  a 
juvenile  suit  ? 

As  a  rule  not  :  some  of  them  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  as  a  rule  not. 

88gi.  As  a  rule  they  only  know  their  own  branch  of  the  trade  ? 
They  only  know  their  own  branch  of  the  trade. 

8802.  Do  you  tiiink  that  they  know  the  prices  paid  for  the  coats  by  the 
employers  ? 

I  believe  that  they  do,  because  as  a  rule  the  prices  are  marked  on  the  labels 
in  plain  figures.  I  could  forward  to  the  Committee  Clerk  a  label  sent  out  from 
those  firms  with  the  price  on  {the  Witness  j)ro duces  a  coat).  I  have  one  here, 
but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  stock  label ;  it  is  an  order  label  {handing  it  in), 

8893.  Tiie  price  on  this  is  up  in  the  corner,  3*.  7  d.r 

Yes;  but  on  stock  labels  you  will  see  it  written  on,  "price  so  much  making." 

88o4-  "Wanted  Monday,  special";  what  does  that  mean? 
That  the  coat  is  wanted  Monday. 

8895.  When  would  tliis  be  given  out  ? 
(^n  Thursday  night. 

8896.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  altogether  ? 
I  made  a  little  error  yesterday  ;  I  said  38  ;  it  is  36. 

8897.  Lord  CU/iton.^  How  many  of  those  are  men  ? 
Twenty  men  and  16  women. 

88()8.  Chairman.']  I  think  Mr.  Burnett  said  that  you  employed  between  40 
and  .-io  ? 

I  do  not  know  where  he  got  those  figures  from.  I  have  employed  as  many 
as  40. 

8899.  How  many  garments  can  40  make  in  a  day  r 
It  all  depends  what  sort  of  garments. 

8900.  Coats? 

There  are  so  many  different  coats. 

8901.  Would  80  coats  be  a  fair  average  for  a  day's  work  ? 

Of  certain  coats  they  could  do  more  than  80  ;  there  are  certain  coats  of 
which  perhaps  they  could  not  do  more  than  50. 

8902.  Mr.  Lyons  in  his  evidence  told  us  that  in  a  shop  that  employed  20 
hands  they  would  turn  out  about  40  garments,  each  paying  3  s.  on  an  average. 
I  ask  you  if  you  employ  about  double  ihat  number  of  hands,  whether  you  could 
turn  out  80  garments  at  3  s.  } 

No,  not  3  s.  coats,  because  a  coat  at  3  s.  would  be  an  overcoat,  and  be  a 
heavier  coat. 

8903.  Earl  of  Limerick.  What  class  of  coat  is  this  which  you  have  just 
shown  us  ? 

This  is  an  order  coat ;  this  is  a  jacket.  We  may  get  three  or  four  a-day  of 
this  class. 

8904.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  beUeve  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  contractor's 
shops  40  garments  at  3  s.  a-day  can  be  turned  out  by  20  hands  ? 

No. 

(50.)  5  P  4  8905.  That 
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8905.  That  would  be  putting  it  too  high  ? 
1  00  high. 

8906.  Then  we  will  take  Mr.  Lyon's  figures  for  wages,  and  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  will  agree  with  them,  and  if  not  how  far  you  differ;  he  says  that 
in  a  shop  employing  20  hands,  two  machinists  would  be  employed  at  0  -9,,  and 
three  plain  machinists  at  2  5.  ? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  plain  machiner  in  our  trade  at  Is.  Mi-.  Burnett 
has  visited  some  of  these  workshops,  as  I  know  lie  had  the  assistance  of  the 
colleagues  of  Lewis  Lyons,  who  no  doubt,  took  him  to  ihe  worst  ones;  and 
the  lowest  figure  he  puts  down  a  plain  machiner  at  is  3  s. 

8907.  Two  pressors  at  6  and  one  under-presser  at  \s.\  could  you  get 
such  ? 

No,  you  could  not. 

8qo8.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  you  think? 
Yks. 

8909.  A  baster  at  6  .<^.  ? 
Oh,  yes  ;  that  is  right. 

8910.  /\nd  three  girls  at  \  s.^d.  ? 

That  would  be  an  improver;  it  would  not  be  a  general  hand;  it  would  not 
be  a  hand  that  you  could  use  for  anything.  You  could  get  girls  at  1  8  d., 
but  not  a  general  hand  ;  you  could  use  her  only  fcr  one  thing  and  fur  doing 
nothing  else. 

8911.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  four  button-holers  ought  to  earn  con- 
siderably more  than  1  8  r/.  a  day.  Mr.  Lyons  says  in  the  shop  he  described 
four  button-holers  would  be  employed  who  could  earn  65.  8  between 
them  ? 

If  one  was  an  exceptionally  quick  one,  she  could  earn  that  herself,  I 
think. 

8912.  You  say,  in  short,  that  he  has  made  it  four  times  too  little? 

1  will  say  three  times,  not  to  go  to  an  extreme ;  but  throe  times  is 
moderate. 

8913.  Then  I  should  like  to  take  you  through  his  figures  as  to  the  outgoings. 
He  estimates  that  the  contractor  could  turn  out  40  garments,  paying  Si.,  and 
would  have  to  spend  2*.  a  day  in  trimmings,  2  \{)\d.  in  rent,  2  s.  in  fire  and 
gas,  and  4  s.  in  tea? 

Does  he  mean  that  for  a  week  or  for  a  day  ? 

8qi4.  I  will  read  you  his  evidence  from  No.  1781  :  "The  trimmings  generally 
average  2  s.  per  day  ;  the  rent  of  the  rooms  (I  am  talking  about  the  workshop; 
sou;e  o(  the  sweaters  occupy  four  or  five  rooms  themselves,  but  I  cannot  see 
why  the  workers  should  pay  for  what  the  sweater  occupies  for  himself)  runs 
(and  this  is  a  liberal  calculation)  to  2*.  lOgC?. ;  the  fire  and  gas  necessitate 
another  2  s. ;  while  the  barrow  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  work  to  the 
clothing  establishment  involves  an  outlay  of  2d.  INot  being  a  statist,  I  give 
the  tea  and  coffee,  \\itliout  compunction,  the  value  of  4  d.,  and  leave  the  sweater 
to  chuckle  over  the  three  pennyworth  extra  of  generosity  with  which  he  has 
been  accredited.  Reckoning  all  these  items  together,  I  bring  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  2  11*.  0^  d.^  and  even  then  the  sweater  must  give  me  credit  for  dealing 
with  him  in  a  very  liberal  manner.  Subtracting  this  from  the  6  I.  earned  on 
the  40  garments,  1  hiid  the  sweater  pocketing  at  the  end  of  each  day  the  total 
profit  of  3     8  5.  11*  dr    AVhat  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

He  first  of  all  puts  down  40  coat  trimmings  at  3  s. 

89 J 5.  What  he  says  is  this  :  "I  give  3  tliough  I  have  said  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  /  d.  and  1  s.  are  paid  for  garments,  yet  there  are  garments 
made  for  b  s.,  10  s.,  and  8  s.  "1 

I  think  that  is  a  very  unfair  average,  3  5. 

-   8916.  Do 
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89 lb.  Do  you  agree,  from  your  experience,  that  that  which  i  have  just  now 
read  to  you  is  a  fair  estimate  of  tiie  expenditure  ol'  ihf  contractor  ? 
No,  i  do  not  agree  that  it  is  a  fair  estimate  by  far. 

8917.  Would  you  say  that  the  actual  cost  is  twice  as  great  ? 

For  instance,  shall  I  go  over  tliese  separately,  with  your  permission  ? 

8918.  Yes? 

Am  I  right,  that  it  is  2  s.  for  trimmings  ? 

8919.  Yes? 

Mr.  Burnett  in  his  estimate  |mts  clown  coal  trimmings  at  a  penny,  and  I  am 
positive  that  a  3  s.  coat  cannot  be  made  u-p  with  trimmings  for  one  penny  ;  and 
that  for  40  coats  would  be  3  s.  4  d. ;  and  1  am  sure  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
be  done,  because  a  coat  that  3  s.  would  be  paid  for  would  have  to  be  stitched 
with  silk  ;  2  d.  per  coat  would  be  a  very  moderate  sum.  If  your  Lordships  will 
1  efer  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  'Burnett,  that  1  d.  per  coat  alludes  to  a 
1  s.  2  d.  coat ;  of  course  a  3*.  coat  would  require  a  better  trimming.  1  reckon 
that  tor  40  3*.  coats  the  least  the  trimmings  would  come  to  woidd  be  about  6  s. 
or  7  s. 

8920.  Then  with  regard  to  the  rent ;  will  you  go  on  now  to  the  rent  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  uian  that  would  make  40  coats  a  -lay  I  should  think  his 
workshop  would  cost  him  about  6  ^.  a  week. 

8921.  xVnd  fire  and  gas  r 

I  should  think  it  would  cost  him  about  5  s.  for  g-us. 

8922.  As  against  the  2  s.  which  Mr.  Lyons  said  r 

Yes  ;  of  course  that  may  differ  in  summer  or  winter;  hut  about  os.  would  ue 
a  fair  sum  to  take. 

8923.  "What  would  you  say  tea  and  coffee  would  cost  ? 

For  20  hands  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  do  it  under  9  d. ;  no,  you  could  not 
do  it  for  that,  because  it  is  twice  a  day. 

8924.  I  only  want  to  get  your  views,  so  that  we  may  compare  them  with 
Mr  Lyons's  ? 

For  20  hands  I  sliould  put  it  down  at  about  I  s.  6  d.  a  day,  whereas  Lyons 
said  4  s.  for  the  week. 

8925.  Now  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  Miss  Potter's  statement  of  prices  : 
she  says,  in  answer  to  Question  3261,  "  The  first-class,  the  bespoke  work,"  which 
I  understand  is  not  your  class  ? 

No. 

8926.  A  better  class  than  yours  ? 
Yes. 

8927.  "The  bespoke  work  pays  very  good  wages  indeed;  the  machinists 
run  from  about  7  <^'.  to  9  6  d.,  and  the  pressers  run  from  about  5  5.  to  8  ^.  6  d., 
and  the  women  are  rarely  under  2  s.  6  d.  a  day now  I  understand  that  those 
prices  are  about  the  prices  that  you  are  paying  ? 

Yes. 

8928.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  your  prices  compare  with  Miss  Potter's 
top  prices  ? 

I  should  employ  the  same  people  as  Miss  Potter  said  would  be  employed  for 
that  class  of  work.  I  believe  Miss  Potter  was  a  little  in  error  when  she  said  the 
"  first-class  "  trade.  The  work  in  the  first-class  trade  would  be  made  by  hand; 
there  would  be  no  machinists  there.  She  is  alluding  to  the  bespoke  trade  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews. 


8929.  Then  she  says  :  "  The  second-class,  the  stock  work,  is  also  fairly  paid  ; 
it  is  more  regular  than  the  bespoke  work,  but  the  pay  is  not  quite  so  high, 
(50.)  5  The 
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The  machinists  run  from  3  s.  to  6     ;  pressers  will  run  from  5*.  to  8*.;  and 
the  women  are  as  low  as  \  s.  6^."    Would  that  compare  with  y-  ur  Wciges  ? 
N<>,  it  would  not ;  I  have  no  women  as  low  as  1  ti.  6  d. 

8930  Then  again,  in  what  Miss  I'otter  calls  the  "  second  class  "  trade, 
she  says,  "  Tiiis  shop  makes  coats  for  the  best  export  trade,"  which  would  be, 
I  suppose,  aliout  vour  class  of  work  ? 

Yes. 

8931.  "  At  from  2  .y.  ioQs.  each;  average,  3*.  Q  d.  The  manager  is  paid 
3/.  a  week  ;  baster  7  s.  \  presser  otl'  8*.;  under  press'^r  7  ;  machinist,  one 
man  at  9  5.,  three  men  at  8  one  woman  at  4  s.  4d.;  general  hands,  four 
women,  at  IS*,  a  week."    Is  that  about  your  rate  of  w;iges  ? 

That  is  a  little  over  mine ;  mine  are  not  quite  so  high  as  that. 

8932.  Then  she  says  :  "  The  list  shop  is  a  small  slop  shop,  and  tliis  is  one  I 
worked  at.  The  man  himself  does  all  the  basting,  fixing,  and  pressing,  and 
w(irk>  tremendously  long  hours.  His  coats  range  fmrn  1  s.  2  d.,  or  1  s.  to  2  s. 
He  has  two  machinists,  6  s.  and  3  respectively;  general  hand,  a  v,  oman, 
1*.  6  d.  ;  a  girl  2  a  week,  and  lodging  and  food."  1  hat  is  the  lowest  class; 
that  I  .suppose  is  more  nearly  what  Mr.  t^urnett  uas  pointing  at  in  his  report, 
is  he  not  ? 

1  can  hardly  follow  her  there.  I  do  not  think,  I  know,  in  fact,  I  have  never 
come  across  a  machiner  th;!t  would  work  as  low  as  6,9.  a  day. 

8933.  Or  3s  ;  Miss  Potter  says  one  at  3  .<;.  ? 

That  may  be  a  plain  machiner ;  I  would  say  yes  to  the  3  s.,  but  not  to 
'.he  6  s. 

8934.  We  may  take  it  that  your  shop  is  what  may  be  described  by  both 
Mr.  Burnett,  Miss  Potter,  and  Mr.  Alexander  as  the  highest  of  the  second-class 
contrartors'  shops  ? 

I  can  hardly  call  it  the  highest ;  I  should  not  call  it  the  highest. 

8935.  You  say  that  there  are  men  who  pay  higher  wages  than  you  do  r 
There  may  be  some,  yes ;  perhaps  not  in  the  second  class  trade  ;  I  would  not 

be  so  pus i live  on  that. 

8()36.  We  may  take  it  in  this  way  ;  that  all  the  statements  you  have  mwde 
as  to  wages  and  hours,  &e.,  only  apply  to  the  better  class  of  W(jrk,  and  not  to 
the  lowest  class  f 

No,  I  do  not  agree  with  th;.t  regarding  the  hours;  I  do  not  believe  that 
machiners  work  in  any  shop  longer  than  from  seven  to  nine. 

8937.  Then  you  say  that  so  far  as  all  the  statements  that  have  been  made  of 
the  extremely  long  hours  and  extremely  low  wages  are  concern*  d,  you  are 
prepared  lo  contradict  those  statements  by  your  own  experience,  and  that  your 
experience  is  one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  whole  of  the  trade, 
high  and  low  ? 

1  do. 

8938.  Now  vou  have  a  large  workshop,  I  understand  ? 
Yes. 

8939.  And  how  are  your  sewing  machines  placed  with  regard  to  the  light ; 
is  there  a  good  light  upon  them,  or  a  bad  light  r 

A  good  light.    We  have  a  skylight  all  over. 

8940.  And  is  that  a  common  thing  in  the  tailors'  shops  in  the  East-end  ? 
Yes. 

8941.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  they  are  so  much  in  the  dark  that 
the  machinist  finds  a  great  difficulty  in  seeing  the  work,  and  consequently  hurts 
his  hands  and  fin  geis  r 

1  do  not  believe  that,  because  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  em- 
ployer to  give  the  machiner  a  bad  light;  he  would  not  go  on  with  his  work 

so  well.  ^  ^, 

8942.  Then 
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8942.  Then  )'ou  believe  that  the  statements  made  to  tlie  Committee  as  to 
the  practice  of  putting  the  sewing  machines  in  a  bad  light  are  exaggerated? 
I  do  really. 

81143.  Have  you  any  pe  rsonal  knowledge  yourself"  of  havinjj,-  in  your  own 
shop  taken  any  contract  for  Government  clothing? 
I  have  never  received  any. 

8q-!.i.  Is  it  your  practice  to  impose  fines  on  your  workpeople  ? 

8945.  None  whatever  ? 
Noi.e  whatever. 

8946.  What  happens  if  a  girl  comes  late  to  the  shop  ? 
If  she  comes  late  I  may  send  her  home. 

8947.  She  loses  her  day's  work  in  that  ca^e  : 

No.  Supposing  she  was  to  come  in  at  a  quarter  past  eight  once  or  twice  I 
might  not  take  any  notice ;  if  she  coma)enced  making  it  a  practice,  I 
should  send  her  home,  and  tell  her  to  come  at  nine,  and  of  course  not  pay  her 
for  the  hour. 

8948.  Your  practice  is  to  deduct  the  lost  time  from  the  wages  ? 
Yes. 

8949.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fine,  is  it  not  ? 

If  they  (jo  not  work  during  the  time,  then  they  are  not  paid,  if  the  hours  are 
from  eight  to  eight,  I  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  be  there  at  eigiit. 

8950.  Do  you  keep  a  book  known  as  No.  40  .- 
Yes,  the  overtime  book. 

89.5 1 .  M ore  than  one  ? 
Oh,  no. 

8952.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  the  trade  to  keep  more 
than  one  r 

I  could  not  ?ay. 

89 .',3.  You  know  that  evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Committee  that  the 
Factory  Acts  are  habitually  evaded  by  keeping  a  false  book.  No.  40,  to  produce 
to  the  inspector  r 

That  is  a  question  1  can  only  answer  as  far  as  1  personally  am  concerned;  I 
cannot  speak  for  others. 

8954.  When  do  you  pay  your  wages  ? 
Friday. 

^955-  Never  pay  them  later  than  Friday? 
Never. 

8956.  Do  you  know  whether  any  others  in  your  trade  pay  them  later  than 
Friday  ? 

I  do  know  some  that  pay  them  Saturday  evening. 

8957.  Saturday  evening,  or  sometimes  on  Sunday? 
I  do  not  kn  ivv  of  any  cases  of  that  my<self. 

8958.  Your  hands  are  mostly  Jews,  are  they  not } 
Yes. 

8959.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  coat  made  by  your  Jew  emploj/es 
and  one  njade  by  English  mechanics  ? 

Yes. 

8g6o.  It  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is  handwork  in  the  latter  case,  and  you  see  thei'e  would  not  be  the  machine 
woik  about  it,  because  our  coats  would  be  machine-stitched,  and  the  other  would 
be  hand -stitc lied. 

(50.)  5  Q  2  8961.  Mr. 
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8g6i.  Mr.  Burnett,  in  his  report,  says  (on  page  1),  "The  mass  of  those  Pin- 
ployed  under  ihe  sweating  system  labour  in  workshops  nhcri'  much  fewer  than 
20  are  engaged,  or  in  the  house^^,  which  may  be  single  rooms,  of  the  '  su)all 
sweaters  ;'  "  neither  of  those  cases  applies  to  you  ? 

No. 

8962.  Yours  is  one  in  which  more  than  20  are  engaged,  and  in  a  room  which 
is  not  in  any  way  used  as  a  dwelling-  ? 

No  ;  it  is  built  away  from  the  house. 

8963.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  practices  of  the 
cutters.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cutters  give  out  work  on  behalf  of  the 
employers,  and  that  the)^  put  down  the  prices  on  their  own  account,  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  employers  ;  is  that  so? 

I  did  not  say  that. 

8964.  Will  you  explain  what  you  did  say  with  regard  to  the  cutters? 

I  said  tljat  work  is  sent  out  in  the  evening  which  was  wanted  on  the  very 
same  day  in  the  moining,  and  thereby  these  goods  must  have  been  ordered 
previously,  and  not  cut  by  the  cutter,  and  when,  on  account  of  this,  these  goods 
come  in  late,  and  it  comes  to  the  kno\A ledge  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  the 
customer  refuses  such  an  order,  it  is  put  on  the  stock,  and  the  stock  price  only 
paid  to  the  tailor. 

89G5.  In  many  instance?  would  you  say  that  if  2  s.  or  3  5.  is  lost  on  the  gar- 
ment that  is  the  fault  of  the  cutter? 
Undoubtedly. 

S966.  Have  you  no  power  over  the  catter  ;  no  power  of  appealing  to  the 
employer  t 

The  cutter  being  virtually  the  tailor's  master,  his  mouth  is  closed.  He  cuts 
the  work  and  gives  it  out  to  the  tailor,  and  takes  it  in,  and  if  the  tailor  found 
fault  with  the  cutter  he  w^oiild  be  discharged, 

8967.  You  say  that  you  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  cutter  ? 
Yes. 

8968.  And  if  you  made  any  complaint  he  would  employ  some  one  else  ? 
Yes.    This  does  not  imply  my  own  personal  case,  you  must  bear  in  mind  ;  I 

mentioned  that  the  way  I  am  treated  is  in  a  different  manner ;  but  I  am  pre- 
pared, as  I  staled  to  the  Committee  yesterday,  to  brings  witnesses  before  you 
who  will  coiToborate  these  statements  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  general  practice  ;  who- 
ever is  employed  in  the  bespoke  trade  in  the  East-end  of  London  knows  it. 

8969.  Lord  Clinton.^  Then  you  do  not  got  the  cloth  from  the  employer  and 
cut  it  out  yourself  ? 

it  is  cut  on  the  premises  of  the  employer. 

8970.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning? 
It  is  cut  on  the  premises  of  the  employer, 

8971.  Chairman.^  How  long-  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  trade? 
Since  I  was  about  \2\  year  old. 

8972.  Can  you  say  whether  the  coat  trade,  as  we  have  been  told  is  the  case, 
has  been  brought  in,  practically,  by  the  Jew^s  ;  whether  the  coat  trade  under  the 
condition^  under  which  it  exists  now,  did  not  exist  20  years  ago  - 

Not  to  the  extent  it  does  now  by  any  means. 

8973.  And  since  the  great  growth  of  it,  has  it  been  at  any  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christians  ? 

No,  our  trade  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

8974.  Therefore,  if  it  was  stated  that  the  Jews  have  driven  the  Christians 
out  of  this  particular  brancli  of  the  tailoring  trade,  it  would  not  be  true? 

Undoubtedly  it  would  not.  The  truth  of  my  statement  could  easily  be 
ascertained  by  asking  these  warehouse  and  shopkeejiers  whether  they  ever 
employed  English  tailors  to  make  that  class  of  trade. 

8975.  I  should 
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89 75.  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  work  you  do  yourself  in  your 
own  trade  ;  do  you  work  as  a  presser? 
No. 

8970.  In  what  way  ? 
I  superintend. 

8977.  You  walk  about  the  shop  and  see  the  others  at  work,  you  mean  ? 

No  ;  I  examine  every  garment  previous  to  my  taking  it  into  shop  ;  I  have  to 
examine  it  closely. 

8978.  Then  you  do  not  do  any  of  the  pressing? 
No. 

8979.  Nor  any  of  the  manual  labour? 

I  rhink  that  examining  the  coats  and  lifting  ihem  and  looking  them  round  is 
manual  labour.  I  think  you  would  find  it  very  hard  work  to  stand  for  a  whole 
day,  as  I  have  to  do,  harder  at  work  than  my  men. 

8q8o.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you  use  your  brains  more  than 
your  hands  ? 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  use  our  hands  we  have  to  use  our  brains. 

8981.  In  what  way  have  you  to  use  your  hands,  beyond  taking  the  coat  up 
and  turning  it  round  and  examining  it  ? 

If  you  have  to  lift  30  or  40,  or  100  coats,  it  may  be,  some  days,  and  throw 
them  down,  and  sec  if  buttons  are  put  on  right,  and  lay  them  smooth,  and  tie 
them  up  previous  to  sending;  them  in  to  the  shop,  that  is  very  hard  work. 

8982.  But,  as  regards  the  different  sub-divisions  of  the  trade,  machiners, 
pressers,  basters,  and  so  on,  you  take  no  part  in  any  of  that  work  ? 

No. 

8983.  Several  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  have  suggested  that  the 
places  where  work  is  carried  on  under  contractors  should  be  registered ;  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ? 

I  should  be  in  favour  of  that. 

8984.  You  see  no  objection  to  it  ? 
None  at  all. 

8985.  It  has  a'so  Ijcen  suggested,  firstly,  that  the  onus  of  registration  should 
lie  upon  the  contractor,  and  i;tlier  witnesses  have  suggested  that  it  should  lie 
upon  the  employer  ;  which  of  the  two  would  you  prefer  r 

I  should  suggest  that  the  contractor  should  register  his  own  workshoj),  aiidj 
by  paying  a  very  small  fee.  get  a  certificate  ;  and  that  no  employer  should  emj)loy 
a  man  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  registration. 

8986.  What  would  the  certificate  state  r 
That  the  workshop  had  been  registered. 

8987.  Not  that  it  was  in  a  sanitary  condition,  or  that  it  fulfilled  certain- 
requirements  ? 

That  could  be;  I  am  simply  speaking  of  the  registration. 

8988.  But  your  certificate  would  merely  be  that  it  has  been  registered  ? 

Yes  ;  and  then  that  would  be  notice  at  any  moment  for  the  Inspector  of 
Health  and  the  Inspector  under  the  Workshops  Act  to  inspect  the  premises. 

8989.  x\nd  you  would  make  it  illegal  for  any  employer  to  put  his  work  out 
to  be  made  in  a  place  that  was  not  registered  ? 

Unquestionably. 

899(1.  How  could  he  always  tell  whether  the  person  taking  the  work  was 
going  to  take  it  to  a  registered  place  ? 

A  man  on  ap|)lying  for  work  would  have  to  give  his  name  and  address,  and 
on  being  questioned  about  it,  he  wijuld  have  to  produce  his  registration  paper. 

8991.  He  would  be  the  custodian  of  the  registration  paper? 
Yes  ;  I  should  certainly  say  that  at  the  time  he  registered  his  workshop  he 
(50.)  5  Q  3  should 
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should  receive  a  certificate  of  registration  ;  it  should  be  in  his  posses^^ion.  I  was 
he)e  the  other  day  wlien  evidence  w;is  given  by  two  other  witne:*ses,  VIr.  M'  Leod 
and  another  gentleman,  and  they  seemed  to  differ  ab;)ut  how  this  could  be  got 
over,  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  tor  the  emplover  to  say,  "I  have  engaged 
so-and-so,  and  he  said  his  workshop  was  registered."  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  sufficient.  1  contend  it  would  be  a  very  easy  way  tor  a  man,  by  registering 
his  workshop,  to  gpt  a  registration  paper,  which  would  be  a  very  minor  matter ; 
an(,'  no  one  could  get  over  that. 

8992.  Would  it  not  be  equall\  efficacious  if  the  employer  was  to  keep  upon 
his  premises  a  register  a  table,  showing  the  workshops  to  which  he  sent  work, 
so  as  to  enable  the  factory  inspector  to  have  access  ? 

Yes,  that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

8993.  It  would  throw  all  the  responsibility  then  upon  the  employer  and  not 
upon  the  contractor,  would  it  not  ? 

I  will  tell  your  Lordships  the  reason  I  suggest  my  way,  because  a  man  apply- 
ing for  work  would  know  that  he  could  not  get  employment  unless  his 
workshop  was  legistered,  and  therefore  he  himself  would  strive  to  register  his 
workshop. 

8994.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  where  the  registration  should  be  effected  ? 
I  should  suggest  in  the  district  where  he  resides. 

8995.  At  what  office? 

At  the  post  office,  for  instance,  as  easiest  of  access,  or  even  at  the  local 
authorities,  the  local  office. 

8996.  And  that  a  sufficient  fee  should  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
working  of  the  rejiistration  : 

I  shotdd  say  a  very  moderate  fee. 

8997.  Sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  ? 
It  would  not  be  very  expensive. 

89(^8.  Do  you  think  it  would  press  hardlv  upon  the  smaller  class  of  con- 
tractors? 

Therefore  1  say  it  should  be  a  very  small  fee. 

8999.  Why  is  it,  do  you  say,  that  the  work  can  be  done  cheaper  in  the 
provinces  than  in  London  ? 

I  suppose  they  can  live  cheaper ;  rent  is  cheaper,  and   it  is  all  female 

labour. 

9000.  And  do  you  think  thai  female  labour  is  paid  less  highly  in  the  pro- 
vinces than  it  is  in  the  East-end  of  London  ? 

Unques-tionably,  by  half. 

900  I .  Lord  Clinton.']  That  is  in  your  branch  of  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

Q002.  But  you  do  not  speak  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  trade,  either  m 
London  or  in  the  provinces,  do  you  r 

Even  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  trade  the  cost  is  less  in  the  provinces.  I  must 
make  a  httle  exception  ;  I  am  not  alluding  to  provincial  towns,  such  as  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool  ;  I  am  speaking  of  provincial  towns  where  factories  are 
established. 

9003.  C/iairmari.]  Such  as  Leeds  and  Stroud  ? 
Yes,  and  Colchester  ;  such  places. 

9004.  Would  you  just  tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  materials  which  your 
workpeople  have  to  find  themselves  ? 

None,  except  twist  and  gimp  for  the  making  of  the  buttonholes. 

9005.  Those  are  the  only  materials  ? 

9006.  Has 
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900I).  Has  your  workshop  been  frequently  inspected  by  the  factory 
inspector  r 

Yes,  very  frequently. 

9007.  ^Vith  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  workshops,  have  you  any  reason  to 
object  to  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  factory  inspector  over  tiie  sur- 
roundings of  \  oiir  vv^orkshop  ? 

I  gliould  have  none, 

9008.  \)o  you  think  that  that  feeUng  would  be  shared  by  your  fellow  con- 
tractors ? 

Yes. 

9009.  We  have  been  toM  by  Miss  Potter  that  the  sanitation  of  the  workshops 
in  the  coat  trade  is  worse  than  in  the  trousers  and  vest  trade  ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? 

I  do  not. 

90  10.  You  think  that  it  is  quite  as  good  ? 

Unquestionably  so.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Miss  Potter  said  that  those  she 
visited  were  not  the  best  of  shops  ;  I  think,  perhaps,  she  must  have  chosen  one 
or  two  that  she  thought  were  the  very  worst.    There  may  be  exceptions. 

901 1.  Do  you  think  that  the  Jewish  contractors,  such  as  yourself,  are  getting 
more  work  than  they  used  to  a  few  years  ago ;  is  the  work  gradually  getting 
into  their  hands  ? 

It  always  has  been  in  their  hands.  I  think  I  am  a  little  out  there.  If  I  re- 
mcnibtr  rightly,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  were  five  or  six  men  in  the 
trade  that  did  sub-let  this  work  ;  but  now  it  is  entirely  done  away  with;  now 
they  havf;  it  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

9012.  \y\l\  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  the  hands  being  better  paid  now 
ttian  they  were  six  or  seven  \ears  ago ;  do  you  mean  tliat  the  rate  of  wages  is 
higher? 

Unquestionably  so. 

9013.  Take  the  lowest  cIhss  of  v\rage,  which  I  think  you  said  was  2s.6d.  a, 
dav,  do  von  say  that  that  is  an  improvement  upon  six  or  seven  years  ago? 

Yes. 

9014.  W  hat  wouKi  the  lowest  wage  have  been  six  or  seven  years  ago  ? 

I  should  say  that  a  young  girl  that  gets  2  s.  6  d.  a  day  now  you  would  have 
got  at  ;hat  time  \  ery  easily  for  1  s.  8d.  a  day. 

9015.  Now  taking  your  highest  paid  wage,  the  general  tailor  at  8s.6d.  a 
day,  what  sort  of  wage  could  you  have  got  such  a  man  for  six  or  seven  years 
ago  r 

Six  and  sixpence  or  7  s.  at  the  very  utmost, 

90 1 6.  And  could  you  have  got  a  good  machinest  for  the  same  price  ? 
Yes,  you  could  have  got  a  good  machinest  for  7  s. 

9017.  And  for  your  lowest  class  of  machinest,  a  plain  machinest,  would  you 
have  had  to  pay  as  much  as  4  s.  ? 

No. 

901 8.  You  could  have  got  her  for  less  than  that  ? 
Yes. 

9019.  What  could  you  have  got  a  button-holer  for? 
That  was  paid  at  tin;  same  rate  as  now. 

9020.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  payment  for  button-holes? 
No  change  as  to  the  button-holes. 

9021.  It  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  worker  entirely  what  she  earns 
there  ? 

Yes ;  it  is  piece-work. 

(50.)  5  Q  4  9022.  Now, 
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9022.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  society,  I  do  not  think  you  have  handed  us 
in  any  copy  of  the  rules  of  your  society  ? 

No,  I  have  omitted  them,  but  1  should  be  most  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  to 
the  Committee  Clerk. 

9023.  Is  the  principal  object  of  your  society  to  combat  the  prices  of  the 
employer,  or  those  of  the  contractor  ? 

Of  the  employer. 

9024.  So  thiit  the  contractor  and  the  workmen  are  at  one  in  that  matter  ? 
At  one.    We  look  at  it  in  this  light.    If  at  any  time  we  should  try  to  better 

our  position  with  our  employers  the  workers  may  be  taken  on  by  the  employers, 
or  start  work  of  their  own,  and  we  should  be  locked  out. 

9025.  When  you  say  "if  at  any  time,"  does  that  mean  you  never  have  made 
a  stand  ? 

No,  not  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

9026.  Why  have  you  never  made  a  stand  ? 

Simply  because  we  could  not  get  the  members  to  combine  for  it. 

9027.  Do  you  mean  as  in  the  case  of  the  journeymen  of  whom  we  have 
heard  who  all  meet  together  one  night  agree  that  they  will  not  accept  less  than 
a  certain  standard  the  next  morning  one  of  them  l>reaks  through  the  agree- 
ment ? 

We  have  never  met  together  at  all.  W^e  have  tried,  as  that  circular  points 
out,  at  that  meeting  to  combine  with  the  trade,  and  then  to  consider  what  steps 
to  take  to  improve  the  position. 

902 S.  We  have  been  told  that  the  reason  was  tliat  the  men  were  uneducated, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  a  great  difficulty  in  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  but  I  take  it  that  where  they  can  be  led  by  their  masters,  the  contractors, 
those  difficulties  ought  to  be  overcome  ;  why  are  they  not  ? 

Because  it  is  like  every  otlier  class  ;  tliey  have  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  ; 
the  people  ihat  lead  tliis  agitation  get  a  living  by  it,  and  live  upon  nothing  else ; 
they  do  not  do  a  day's  work,  and  if  it  should  come  to  any  arrangement,  the 
agitation  would  cease,  and  their  employment  would  cease,  men  like  the  very 
person  1  spoke  of  before.  He  could  have  7  s.  or  8  s.  a  day  ;  I  will  challenge 
him  to  contradict  me  whether  he  could  not  have  it  working  from  seven  to  nine, 
but  he  will  not  do  a  day's  work, 

0029.  You  said  that  no  journeyman  in  your  society  had  died  during  the  12 
years  that  it  had  been  in-existence  ? 
No. 

9030.  Then  I  gather  that  you  deduce  from  that  they  are  men  in  fairly  good 
health  r 

Fairly  good  health. 

9031.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  out  of  230 
men  none  have  died  in  12  years  ? 

I  was  onlv  making  that  observation  myself  when  I  tried  to  get  the  informa- 
tion. 

9032.  If  such  was  said  of  any  230  men  you  might  meet  in  the  street,  you 
would  say  that  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  ? 

Yes.  They  are  not  all  journeymen,  the  230,  you  must  remember  ;  two-thirds 
of  them  would  be  journeymen. 

9033.  You  said  that  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  worked  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Committee  have  been  led  to  believe  by  any 
witnesses  that  it  was  otherwise,  except,  perhaps,  Dr.  Bilhng ;  but  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  I  think,  stated  that  there  was  growing  up  in  the  East-end  of  London  a 
very  bitter  feeling  against  the  Jewish  immigrants  ? 

Yes  ;  when  we  have  m.en  like  Mr.  iYrnold  White  trying  to  sow  the  seed  of 
discontent,  that  must  arise  as  a  natural  consequence. 

9034.  Is 
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0034.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  feeling  ^wvnv^  the  Christians  that  tliey 
would  like  to  do  something  to  prevent  this  competition  of  Jewish  labour  with 
them  r 

I  have  never  come  across  anv. 

9035.  You  l.elie\  (>  that  the  Christian  workmen  in  the  East-end  are  perfectly 
content  to  subuiit  to  the  Jewish  competition  r 

I  will  not  say  that  tliey  are  perfectly  content  ;  but  I  have  never  come  across 
any  case  where  there  was  hatred,  as  Dr.  Billing  says. 

9036.  You  have  never  come  across  that  feeling  prevalent  in  other  countries, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Judenhetze  ? 

No. 

9'^37-  ^  'Wn^'i^  >ou  said  that  your  principal  reason  for  preferring  the  Jewish 
labourers  to  the  Christian  labourers  was  that  they  were  less  particular,  and 
more  ready  to  abide  by  the  regulations  yon  prescribed  for  them  ? 

I  beg  pardon  ;  I  made  no  such  statenunt. 

9038.  "What  is  your  reason  r 

I  said  they  are  more  skilled  and  industrious  and  attentive  to  iheir  work  .- 

9039.  Did  I  not  nnderstand  you  io  say  that  whereas  the  Christians  were 
indej-endent  and  liked  to  go  away  for  half-a-day's  holiday,  and  so  forth,  the 
Jews  were  always  willing  to  abide  by  the  regulations  ? 

No,  my  contention  was  this  :  that  when  we  did  employ  non-Jewish  workmen 
they  did  not  go  out  for  a  holiday,  hut  took  a  shilling  or  two,  or  met  one  of 
their  friends  perhaps,  and  stay  away  for  a  d  iy  or  half-a-day. 

_  9040.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  say  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  attempted  to  sow 
dissension  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  ? 

It  led  me  to  believe  so,  by  his  making  the  statement  that  he  did. 

9041.  That  is  your  individual  opinion,  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  certainly, 

9042.  You  are  a  very  good  mastcj-,  no  doubt,  and  do  a  very  good  class  of 
work  ;  but  I  suppose  you  must  admit  t!iat  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
misery  that  goes  on  in  the  lowest  class  of  emploijes  generally  ? 

When  you  say  an  enormous  amount  I  do  not  agree. 

9043.  Then  it  is  distinctly  your  opinion  that  the  case  has  been  very  much 
overstated  ? 

It  is. 

9044.  But  are  you  well  acqurdnted  with  the  very  poorest  class  of  ewployes. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  them. 

904.5.  You  said  just  now  that  the  work  was  much  more  cheajdy  done  in  the 
country  than  in  London  i 
Yes. 

9046.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  the  men  went  out  on  strike 
at  Leeds  : 

Yes,  I  made  a  statement  myself  about  that  yesterday. 

9047.  And  was  not  the  work  taken  up  in  London? 

That  statement  has  been  circulated  about ;  I  have  tried  to  make  inquiries  but 
I  have  not  come  across  any  firm  where  work  has  been  received  from  Leeds.  I 
believe  there  are  higher  wages  paid  in  London  than  what  there  are  in  Leeds. 

9048.  'Iherefore  you  believe  that  that  report  is  unfounded? 

1  do ;  I  could  not  speak  for  certain  ;  I  have  made  every  endeavour  to  trace  it 
that  I  possibly  could. 

9049.  Now  in  regard  to  these  inspectors  ;  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  tliat 
there  shoukl  he  a  certain  class  of  inspectors  who  should  have  technical  know- 
ledge :  have  you  got  any  opinion  to  give  on  that  subject  ? 

f50.)         "  I  am 
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I  am  afraid  of  this,  that  if  a  man  wert.-  to  be  employed  from  the  ranks  of  the 
workei  s  he  would  use  iirbitrarv  power ;  that  is  the  only  objection  I  should 
have. 

9050.  Therefore  you  think  that  life  would  be  more  intolerable  from  an  excess 
of  supervision  ? 

Not  from  an  excess  of  supervision. 

9051.  I  will  put  my  question  differently;  you  think  that  life  would  he  more 
intolerable  because  of  the  annoyance  of  the  continual  running  in  and  out  of 
these  inspectors  than  under  the  circumstances  which  at  present  exist  ? 

Yes.  J  should  be  strongly  in  favour  of  a  larger  staff  of  inspectors  un- 
questional»ly  so  ;  but  as  far  as  1  aui  personally  conceaned,  I  should  not  like  to 
see  them  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers. 

qo  -)2.  Would  you  like  to  S(  e  a  higher  class  of  inspectors  than  such 
persons  ? 

Ye-,  I  should  ;  then  we  should  be  treated  as  gentlemen  ;  I  am  positive  we 
should  not  by  others.  I  have  been  amongst  them  for  years,  and  i  know  the 
class  of  people  ;  they  are  not  as  submissive  a  race  as  Mr.  Burnett  leads  you  to 
believe. 

9053.  Lord  Clinton.]  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  subdivision  of  labour 
in  your  branch  of  the  trade,  is  there  not  ? 
Yes. 

90=14.  Is  that  of  recent  introduction? 
No. 

9055.  That  always  has  been  so,  as  far  as  vou  know? 
Yes. 

go5t).  That  has  been  complained  of  in  the  interests  of  the  work  people  ;  what 
is  the  advantage  of  it  to  the  workpeople  ? 

The  advantage  to  the  workpeople  is  that  a  person  can  get  a  quicker  know- 
ledge of  one  branch  of  the  trade,  and  get  perfect  sooner  at  one  branchy  and 
be  able  to  earn  a  living  sooner,  than  if  he  had  to  know  the  whole  trade. 

9057.  Tiien  he  must  always  continue  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
trade  ? 

Yes. 

9058.  Supposing  a  man  wanted  to  set  up  for  himself,  1  suppose  it  is  less 
easy  for  him  under  that  system  of  subdivision  than  it  would  have  been  when  he 
learnt  seveml  branches  ? 

There  is  many  a  man  who  sets  up  manufacturing  who  tnkes  contracts  out. 
who  knows  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  some  of  them  only  a  cert;dn  branch  ;  but 
by  being  in  the  trade  some  years  they  gradually  ])ick  up  other  branches  of 
the  trade;  a  man  who  has  any  tact  about  him  picks  it  up  gradually.  1 
have  had  a  man  working  for  me  who  came  in  as  a  machinei',  and  when  a 
certain  party  left  who  may  have  had  a  responsible  position,  1  have  put  this 
man  to  the  other  party's  place  though  it  was  a  trade  he  was  never  brought 
up  to. 

9059.  You  tliink  a  man  is  practically  better  off  by  knowing  well  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  trade  when  setting  up  for  himself,  rather  than  by  know- 
ing se/eral  branches  of  the  trade  not  so  well" 

Unquestionably. 

9060.  As  to  the  wages,  you  pay  by  the  day,  do  you  not  ? 
Yes. 

9061.  Then  of  course  you  can  only  pav  the  men  when  tliey  are  at  work? 
Yes. 

9062.  Do  your  men  lose  nmch  time  ? 

.  Till  within  this  last  lour  or  five  months  w  e  have  been  pretty  fairly  employed, 

but 
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but  this  winter  trade  has  been  exceptionally  quiet,  and  I  have  been  quiet  for 
three  or  four  months. 

9063.  Can  you  teli  the  Committee  the  average  wage  earned  by  your  people 
during  the  year  ? 

There  are  so  many  different  wages  I  could  not  say.  Taking  the  whole  year 
round  I  should  say  that  my  people  on  an  average  would  work  four  days  in  a 
week. 

9064.  Taking  the  whole  year  throuirh  ? 
Yes,  the  Jewish  holidays  and  all. 

9065.  Have  your  workpeople,  men  and  women,  worked  lor  you  for  years  ? 
Yes. 

9066.  You  do  not  change  often  : 
No. 

9067.  I  forget  if  you  said  you  apprentice  boys  ? 
I  have  one  boy  and  two  girls. 

9068.  It  is  not  vour  practice  to  apprentice  boys  ? 
No.  •  ' 

9069.  And  that  is  not  the  practice  generally  now  in  the  trade,  is  ir,  to 
apprentice  bovs  ? 

Yes. 

9070.  Why  do  you  not  apprentice  boys  ? 

I  do  not  want  any ;  I  have  no  room  for  them.  My  space  is  limited,  and  if  I 
took  too  many  boys  in  it  takes  up  a  man's  room. 

9071.  You  have  none  of  what  thev  call  improvers? 
No. 

9072.  You  do  not  employ  them  ? 
Occasionally. 

9073.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  adults  only  ? 
Yes. 

9074.  Earl  of  Limericlc.'\  You  have  no  personal  experience,  I  undersiatid,  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "  greener  "  in  the  boot  trade  ;  what  is  the  name  in  the 
tailoring  trade  ;  an  im|)rover? 

No  ;  1  should  not  call  a  greener  an  improver.  I  should  call  a  young  girl  or 
boy  who  has  been  for  a  certain  time  in  a  certain  place  aud  may  have  worked 
there  fo  '  six  or  eight  months,  or  12  months,  and  then  gone  to  another  shop,  I 
t-all  them  improvers. 

907').  Do  the  foreign  Jews  just  landed  come  into  the  tailoring  trade  much, 
in  your  experience  ? 
No,  not  much. 

9076.  By  what  name  would  you  designate  in  the  trade  men  while  they  were 
learning  ? 

They  would  lie  learners. 

9077.  Is  there  any  technical  name,  I  mean,  for  them  ? 
No. 

9078.  Not  like  "  greener"  in  the  l)oot  trade? 

1  do  not  kuuw  whether  they  do  not  call  them  "greeners,"  the  same  in  our 
trade. 

9079.  But  you  know  nothing-  about  that  in  your  class  of  trade  ;  as  far  as 
you  know,  it  has  not  been  affected  by  that  influx  of  foreign  immigrants  ? 

No. 

9080.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  deny  that  newly-landed  Jewish  immigrants  are 
employed  in  the  tailoring  trade,  do  you  ? 

(50.)  .5  R  2  Not 
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Not  tea  large  extent.  They  are  em()loyeJ  in  our  trade,  but  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

9081.  Earl  of  Li?neric/c.~\  You  do  not  think  that  their  employment  has 
depressed  the  wagts  ? 

I  do  not.  My  previous  answer  proves  that,  when  I  said  that  wages  have  risen 
among  the  workers. 

9082.  I  think  your  previous  answer  did  not  quite  go  to  the  extent  that  the 
wages  of  the  lower  classes  had  l)een  improved  ;  only  the  wages  of  the  better 
classes  ? 

In  the  trade  generally. 

9083.  Down  to  the  lowest  classes  ? 

Yes ;  the  trade  generally  has  l)een  improved  as  far  as  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners;  of  course  1  cannot  speak  of  other  trade. 

9084.  About  the  coats  ;  I  think  you  said  that  yon  could  not  estimate  how 
many  coats  would  be  made  by  a  Avorkshop  of  20  workpeople  iu  a  day,  because 
coats  differ 

Yes. 

9085.  But  what  are  known  as  the  3s.  coats  are  alike,  are  they  not? 
JN'o  ;  there  is  no  regular  fixed  price  for  a  certain  garment. 

9086.  I  am  anxious  to  get,  if  possible,  your  estimate  of  tho  number  that, 
could  be  produced^  but  as  there  is  no  one  general  starting  point  to  go  from,  I 
suppose  we  cannot  arrive  at  that? 

No;  Lewis  Lyons  gave  it  in  such  a  way  that  vv'e  could  not  get  at  if.  That 
was  his  object. 

9087.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbun/.]  You  have  said  that  when  it  has 
been  attempted  to  carry  on  tlie  work  in  large  workshops  established  by  the 
wholesale  firm  in  London  they  did  not  succ^-ed  r" 

Yes. 

9088.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  country  towns  too  ? 
No 

9089.  You  think  there  they  succeed  r 
Yes. 

9090.  And  you  have  mentioned  an  instance  of  co-operation  attempted 
which  was  a  failure  ? 

Yes. 

9091.  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  co-operation  that  you  know  of  ? 
That  is  the  only  instance. 

9092.  The  only  instance  tried  in  your  trade  ? 
Yes. 

9093.  Do  you  think  that  would  piove  that  co  operation  would  alway  fail. 
There  were  pecuhar  circumstances  there;  there  was  the  question  of  the 
manager,  and  it  was  a  first  experiment  r 

Yes.  I  do  think  it  would  fail  for  that  reason  ;  that  a  man  like  myself  would 
be  wanted;  or  1  should  perliaps  leave  myself  out  and  say  that  the  contracior  as 
he  is  now  would  have  to  be  displaced  and  a  manager  appointed  as  a  foreman. 
He  rrould  have  to  receive  his  salary,  and  he  wcnld  not  work  as  hard  as  we  do, 
and  not  have  as  direct  an  interest  in  the  production  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  as  we  have. 

9094.  Then  do  you  consider  that  Mr.  Lyons  gave  an  entirely  deceptive  picture 
of  the  life  and  work  of  your  employes? 

Yes. 

9095.  Do  you  not  think  he  gave  a  true  pictuie  of  son  e  kinds  of  sweating 
among  people  of  a  lower  order? 

No,  I  do  not. 

9096.  Do 
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909G.  Do  not  )'0U  think  there  is  anything  so  low  ? 
No. 

9097.  And  no  family  so  poor  ? 

No,  not  so  low  and  miserable  as  he  put  it. 

9098.  That  there  are  no  such  low  wages  at  all  ? 
No. 

901)9.  You  mentioned  among  tlie  remedies,  the  increase  of  factory  inspectors, 
and  as  I  understood  you,  you  would  be  afraid  of  a  certain  annoyance  ;  is  that 
from  all  kinds  of  inspectors  ? 

No,  from  the  lowest  kinds.  I  said  if  they  were  appointed  from  the  higher 
ranks  we  sliould  be  treated  as  gentlemen. 

9100.  And  in  any  case  no  inspector  would  annoy  the  highest  class  of  shops  ; 
there  would  be  no  annoyance  possible  to  them  ? 

Wh;it  i  meant  is  that  1  am  in  favour  of  an  additional  number  of  inspectors, 
but  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  appointed  from  the  higher  ranks. 

9101.  Yon  have  no  reason  to  think  there  is  any  kind  of  annoyance  likely  to 
arise  with  inspectois  from  the  higher  ranks  : 

Not  at  all,  because  we  are  treated  as  gentlemen ;  as  long  as  we  carry  out  the 
laws  to  their  satisfaction  we  are  treated  as  such. 

()I02.  You  mentioned  as  remedies  the  registering  of  workshops,  and  more 
factory  inspectors,  and  the  enforcing  of  the  Public  Health  Act? 
Ye^. 

9103.  Is  there  much  drinking  among  workpeople  of  the  class  that  you 
employ  ? 

No. 

9104.  Not  days  given  entirely  to  drinking? 

No  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoking  amongst  our  class  of  people. 

()105.  Not  drinking  and  losing  time? 
No,  they  may  in  exceptional  cases. 

9106.  \Yould  there  oltcn  be  greeners  einjiloyed  in  the  same  shop  with  those 
practical  machiners  and  practical  ()ressers  that  you  spoke  of  as  very  indepen- 
dent men  ;  would  there  be  greeners  working  in  the  sauie  sho|'S. 

Yes. 

9107.  The  same  hours  ? 
Ves. 

91  oS.  Not  longer  ? 
No. 

0109.  Not  longer  than  the  13  or  14  hours? 

No ;  if  they  are  only  over  here  Ibr  one  week,  they  get  led  by  the  other  class 
not  to  work  longer. 

9110.  And  they  do  not  work  longer  ? 
They  do  not. 

9111.  When  you  said  that  they  have  one  hour  for  their  dinner,  do  they  take 
their  dinner  in  the  shop  or  go  home  ? 

Not  in  the  shop  ;  they  go  home. 

9112.  I  think  you  said  that  although  they  could  not  read  English,  and  the 
rules  were  not  printed  in  other  languages,  yet  there  was  a  general  knowledge 
prevalent  amongst  them  of  the  rules  ? 

Oh,  yes. 

9113.  It  would  not  be  e.isy  to  depart  from  the  rules  without  their  know- 
ledsze  ? 

No. 

(50.)  5  R3  91  M-  ^  ou 
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9114.  You  said  that  men  worked  upon  the  average  about  four  days  a  week  all 
the  year  through  ? 

I  only  spoke  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned;  about  four  days  a  week  is 
a  very  fair  average,  I  think,  taking  the  holidays  into  account. 

9115.  As  a  fitter  or  a  practical  machiner  earns  from  7  s.  Q  d.  to  10*.  a  day, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  you  might  say  that  a  fitter  or  a  practical  machiner  prac- 
tically got  from  30  s.  to  40  5.  a  week  all  the  year  round  ? 

Yes,  these  practical  men, 

9  II  (i.  Would  pressors  get  from  28  s.  to  30  s.  all  the  year  round,  working  four 
davs  a  week 
"Yes. 

9117.  And  underpressers  from  16  s.  to  28*. 
Yes. 

91 18.  Would  hutton-hole  makers  get  15  *.  a  week  all  the  year  round  ? 

9119.  It  is  not  an  occasional  3  s.  9  ^.  a  day,  and  then  a  ueek  or  a  fortnight 
without  ? 

No.  I 

9120.  But  they  always  work  four  days  a  week  ? 

Yes,  their  work  keeps  pace ;  if  you  have  a  certain  stuff  you  have  to  have  a 
complete  staff  and  have  to  have  the  button-hohrs  keep  pace.  We  do  not  dis- 
charge our  hands  when  the  trade  is  quiet,  and  give  work,  perhaps,  to  20  and 
leave  the  other  20  to  be  idle;  that  is  not  a  common  occurrence;  I  do  not  know 
of  any,  if  it  occurs  at  all  ;  v\e  employ  the  whole  staff  and  divide  what  labour 
there  is. 

91-21,  We  have  hciird  of  a  number  of  workmen  in  the  slack  time  coming  and 
sitting  all  day  and  almost  all  niglit  in  the  shops  waiting  for  work  when  there 
was  none '? 

If  your  Grace  will  allow  me,  I  think  that  refers  to  the  large  City  shops,  not 
to  us. 

9122.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  call  City  houses  ;  the  West-end  r 

Those  who  manufacture  on  the  premises.  For  instance,  the  Civil  Service 
Stores  were  given  as  one  example. 

9123.  But  they  are  in  the  West-end  ? 
Yes. 

9124.  By  "  City,"  therefore,  you  mean  West-end? 
City  and  West-end. 

9125.  Lord  Archbishop  of  CVmiferZ»?fry.J  But  we  heard  of  sweaters  keeping 
men  on  ready  for  anything  that  might  come  in,  and  having  the  men  to  sit 
there  all  day  long  with  their  hands  before  them  waiting  till  work  came  ? 

When  we  have  no  work  for  them  we  do  not  want  them  in  the  house.  What 
should  we  want  them  in  the  house  for,  because  if  we  get  work  late  in  the  after- 
noon we  should  not  start  it  till  the  next  morning  ? 

9126.  You  let  the  men  know  when  they  will  be  required  : 

They  are  generally  called  in  the  evening  if  there  will  be  work  in  the 
morning. 

91  27.  You  do  not  believe  in  men  sitting  all  day  long  waiting  for  work  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

9128.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh^  How  long  do  your  apprentices  stay  with 
you,  one  year  or  two ;  you  take  a  boy,  he  begins  as  an  apprentice,  and  how  long 
would  he  remain  at  such  before  he  gets  wages  ? 

We  give  him  wages  on  the  start. 

9129.  How  long  is  it  until  he  gets  full  wages,  I  mean  ? 

I  can 
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I  can  hardly  sav  about  full  wages,  because  a  boy  may  be  apprenticed  for  two 
years,  and  would  not  be  a  practical  machiner  then. 

gi  30.  But  he  would  cease  to  be  an  apprentice  r 
Yes. 

9131.  In  two  years  lif  would  be  able  to  earn  what  ? 
Five  shillinj^s  a  day  at  the  very  least, 

9132.  Lord  Monksv)eU.~\  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  cutting  down  policy  of 
the  sweaters  induces  the  better  houses  to  lower  wanes  by  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  country  in  factories  where  v,  ork  can  be  done  for  half  the  waives 
paid  in  Loiidon  ;  yet  you  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  work,  how  is  it  that  men  and  women  will  take  starvation  prices  ? 

When  I  s.iid  work  for  all,  I  was  meaning  for  the  Jews  that  are  engaged  in 
the  trade.  It  has  l)een  said  lhat  there  aie  so  manv  enuaiied  in  the  trade  that 
the  warehouses  take  advantage  of  that,  and  cut  down  the  prices. 

9133.  Then  vou  are  onlv  speaking  of  Jews  .- 
Yes. 

913d.  Then  there  are  persons,  I  suppose,  so  unskilled  (I  do  not  say  among 
the  Jews)  that  no  tailors  will  employ  them  : 

I  do  not  say  among  the  Jews  ;  there  may  l>e  some  that  would  not  be 
employed. 

9135.  Is  there  not  always  a  glut  of  the  most  unskilled  labour;  cannot  you 
always  get  a  great  many  more  than  you  want  of  that  class  ? 
Unskilled,  yes. 

9i3t!.  Then  your  remark  did  not  apply  to  the  most  unskilled  labour  ;  there 
would  always  be  a  glut  of  that  ? 

We  should  aiways  be  able  to  get  unskilled  labour. 

9137.  There  would  be  always  more  than  is  wanted,  in  fact,  seeking  for 
employment  ? 

Perhaps  there  would  be  ;  but  what  I  point  out  is  this  :  they  remain  so  short 
a  time  as  unskilled,  they  pick  the  trade  up  so  soon,  and  become  skilled  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time. 

9138.  I  suppose  there  are  some  that  remain  unskilled  ? 
Very  few  and  far  between. 

9139.  Chairman.']  You  mean  that  the  trade  is  so  easily  learnt  that  if  a  man 
has  been  three  months  in  your  shop  he  would  come  under  the  definition  of 
skilled  labour  t 

No. 

9140.  Will  )'0u  explain  what  vou  do  mean  r 

A  man  would  have  to  be  a  twelvemonth  in  the  trade,  and  some  of  them  would 
have  to  be  longer;  it  all  depeids  upon  what  branch  of  the  trade  a  man  may 
have  to  take;  some  men  piek  up  one  branch  of  the  trade  quicker  than 
another. 

9141.  Lord  Monkswell.']  The  difficuky  would  be  to  begin,  would  it  not? 
i  suppose  he  would  have  his  friends  to  advise  him  what  to  begin  at. 

914-'.  Does  not  the  sub-division  of  labour  add  to  the  demand  for  the  most 
skilled  \\  ork  in  this  way  :  that  it  enables  you  to  separate  the  skilled  from  the 
unskilled  labour;  there  must  be  certain  operations  that  the  most  unskilled 
labour  can  perform  ? 

Yes,  but  we  can  only  perform  those  in  proportion  to  the  skilled. 

9143.  Still  that  would  enable  you  to  employ  u)ore  unskilled  labour  on  fairly 
good  tailoring  than  if  there  wa.=;  not  that  sub-division  ? 

Yes. 

9144.  As  to  your  journeymen,  you  say  that  you  have  iiad  no  deaths  for  12 
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years  among  150,  say  ;  you  said  two-thirds  of  your  total  number  were  journey- 
men ? 
Yes. 

9145.  Do  you  not  sometimes  lose  si.^ht  of  your  journeymen  ? 

Very  few  have  been  erased  ;  when  they  suspend  their  subscription  we  erase 
them  from  the  books. 

9146.  I  suppose  they  are  mostly  young  men  ? 
No,  we  do  not  keep  any  under  21. 

9147.  And  how  long  do  you  take  them  ? 
From  21  to  45. 

9148.  Do  you  know  of  no  case  of  large  workshops  attached  to  a  shop 
succeeding? 

Oh,  yes. 

9149.  You  mean  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  succeed  ? 
Yes. 

9150.  But  you  have  known  cases  where  they  did  succeed  ? 
Yes. 

91.51.  Lord  Sandhurst?^  Your  main  contention  is  that  the  labour  market  in 
the  tailoring-  trade  is  not  overcrowded  ? 
That  is  so. 

9152.  Therefore  you  disbelieve  in  the  cry  of  excessive  iiours  and  starvation 
wages  ? 

Yes. 

9153.  And  this  you  say,  havint^  a  knowledge  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
trade  ? 

Yes. 

9154.  Lord  Thring?^  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  allude  to  the  coat-making  only, 
or  to  the  whole  tailoring  trade,  including  vests  and  trousers? 

I  allude  to  the  coat-making  only,  because  in  the  others  there  are  not  any 
Jews  engaged  ;  I  only  represent  the  Jews. 

9155.  Chairman.^  I  understand  nou  combat  Air.  Burnett's  statement  that 
the  visit  of  the  Factory  Inspector  is  reported  from  o(ie  house  to  another,  so 
that  everything  is  made  comfortable  and  ready  for  his  visit? 

I  certainly  do. 

9156.  But  are  you  speaking  only  for  yourself  or  for  the  lowest  class  of 
contractors  also? 

I  certainly  could  not  answer  for  all ;  br.t  on  the  face  of  it,  it  seems 
unlikely  for  a  man  to  allow  a  neighbour  of  liis  to  assist  him  in  evading  the 
law ;  at  that  rate  he  would  be  al)l(;  to  make  the  coats  cheaper  than  he  could 
himself. 

9157.  Is  there  not  a  sufficient  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  Jewish 
contractors  to  lead  them  to  help  each  other  in  that  respect  against  their 
common  enemy,  the  law  ? 

I  do  not  think  your  Lordship  should  speak  of  the  common  enemy  of  the 
law;  I  do  not  recognise  an  inspector  as  the  common  enemy  of  the  law. 

91.58.  I  am  afraid  the  law  is  looked  upon  by  those  who  habitually  break 
it  as  the  common  enemy,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

91.59.  You  said  in  your  evidence  yesterday  that  the  result  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  been  to  benefit  the  labourer,  because  if  it  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  if  the  present  system  was  not  in  existence,  the  Enghshman  would 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  would  now  be  wearing  imported  clothing  .- 

Yes. 

9160.  But 
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9160.  But  we  were  told  by  Miss  Potter  that  in  your  trade,  the  coat  trade,  an 
English  coat  was  of  so  peculiar  and  inimitable  a  character  that  it  would  nnt  be 
possible  for  a  foreigner  to  compete  with  the  English  coat  trade  P 

It  would  not  now,  after  having  been  established  here  ;  but  when  the  trade  was 
first  introduced  the  public  would  know  no  difference,  and  would  accept  the 
other  as  the  original  thing. 

9161.  That  is,  before  this  high  quality  of  the  cutting  was  established  the 
foreign  competition  might  have  arisen  ? 

It  might. 

9162.  But  now  it  has  driven  it  out  of  any  possibility  of  competing? 

Ves,  out  of  any  possibility  of  competing;  for  I  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority  that  we  manufacture  in  our  trade  thousands  and  thousands  annually 
for  the  American  market.  I  am  informed  that  tiiere  is  a  large  prohibitive  duty 
upon  goods  there,  and  yet  they  are  able  to  manufacture  theiTi  here  and  send 
them  over  to  America;  and  even  on  those  very  goods  labels  are  sewn  on 
"  London  make." 

9163.  Would  you  assume,  therefore,  that  we  produce  a  superit^r  garment  to 
what  they  do  there  ? 

Yes. 

91^14.  You  stated  that  the  quotation  made  from  you  by  Mr.  Burneit,  at 
page  17  in  his  Report,  was  not  furnished  by  himself  ? 
No. 

9165.  Was  it  not  furnished  to  the  Tovnbee  Hall  Committee  ? 
No. 

9166.  Was  this  the  history  of  it ;  "Case  1 1  deserves  quotation  in  full,  as  it 
contains  incidentally  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  trade  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  large  master  sweater,  whose  name  had  been  given  as  a 
reference.  Mr,  IMoses  hus  already  been  referred  to,  and  employs  about  30 
workers.  Works  for  Hyam  and  Co.,  and  for  export  trade  ;  "  was  not  that  state- 
ment made  by  you  ? 

1  made  a  statement  to  a  gentleman  caUing  from  Toynbee  Hall. 

9167.  And  is  not  that  the  statement  you  made? 

No,  he  misrepresented  my  statement.  May  I  explain  to  your  Committee? 
Immediately  on  seeing  this  Report,  I  went  to  Toynbee  Hall,  and  asked  to  see 
the  Reverend  Mr,  Barnett,  and  asked  if  he  would  favour  me  with  the  original 
copy  relating  to  my  statement  that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Burnett.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Burnett  had  the  original,  and  that  he  could  not  give  mc  a  copy. 

9168.  Then  you  say  that  this  statement  which  has  been  put  forward  as  being 
made  by  you  to  the  representative  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  Committee  does  not 
represent  your  views  ? 

No,  it  has  been  misrepresented.  I  thought  it  was  very  unfair  at  the  time  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Barnett  when  i  asked  him  to  give  me  the  original  cjpy  that  I 
might  have  commented  upon  it ;  but  not  having  given  me  the  original  copy  I 
could  not  take  any  further  steps. 

9169.  You  say  that  the  complaints  made  of  the  crowding  of  the  work  into 
the  last  three  days  of  the  week  is  not  due  to  any  action  of  the  contractor  to 
reduce  the  price  of  labour,  but  is  entirely  owing  to  the  cutters  of  the  em- 
ployers ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

9170.  And  that  if  the  cutters  chose  they  could  so  arrange  the  work  that  it 
could  be  easily  spread  over  the  week  ? 

Yes.  Perhaps  an  order  comes  in  on  Monday  ;  it  is  kept  over  previous  to 
being  cut,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  last  inoment 
the  tailor  is  driven.  If  it  is  not  in  to  time,  a  cab  may  be  sent  down  for  the  coat, 
which  is  chai  ged  to  the  tailor,  a  telegram  may  be  sent  for  the  coat,  which  is  also 
charged  to  the  tailor,  and  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  week.    These  are  very 
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serious  statements,  but  I  am  prevjarcd  to  corroborate  them  with  witnesses  that 
have  suffered  from  them. 

9171.  Earl  oi  LimericJx.~\  May  they  not  get  sudden  orders  themselves  that 
obhge  sliort  notice  to  be  given  to  the  tailor  ? 

Yes,  it  may  be  so  in  instances, 

9172.  Chah'man^  Has  your  society  ever  made  any  general  representation  to 
the  employers  that  it  would  be  far  more  convenient,  and  that  the  work  would  be 
belter  done,  if  it  w  as  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  week  instead  of  given  at  the 
end  in  the  way  that  ap))ear»  to  be  tiie  practice  ? 

May  I  explain  to  your  Lordships.  A  few  years  ago,  after  this  meeting  failed 
of  which  1  have  spoken,  we  tried  to  establi.-h  a  Master  'J'ailors'  Protection  Asso- 
ciat'on,  r.nd  thought  that  by  that  means  we  should  be  able  to  combine  and  just 
see  without  using  any  harsh  measures,  whether  we  might  not  introduce  an  im- 
proved system.  I  was  appointed  as  President  of  this  Association,  and.  I  was 
strorgly  in  favour  of  the  liours  of  labour  being  reduced.  1  was  overruled  in 
committee,  and  I  resigned  my  membersliip  from  that  association,  and  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  its  falling  ;  it  entirely  broke  up. 

9173.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour? 
I  am. 

91  74.  Should  you  be  iu  favour  of  their  being  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? 
No. 

9275.  Only  by  a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  men  and  the  employers? 

Certainly.  I  suggested  that  we  should  pay  our  men  per  hour;  if  a  m:.n  has 
work,  7  d-  pel'  hour,  j^ay  him  /  d.  per  hour  ;  if  6  d.,  pay  him  6  d. ;  and  if  at  any 
time  we  should  come  to  an  understanding  about  reducing  the  hours  of  labour, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing  it.  When  the  worker  wants  to  reduce 
the  hours,  and  keep  his  pay  the  same,  there  is  the  difficulty. 

9176.  In  fact,  what  you  mean  is  to  abolish  the  system  of  paying  by  piece, 
and  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  paying  by  the  hour  ? 

Yes. 

9177.  And  how  would  you  ascertain  what  a  man's  value  is  per  hour  r 
The  same  as  we  do  now  per  day. 

9]  78.  Earl  of  Limerick.]^  Taking  what  has  been  called  a  3  coat,  would  you 
estimate  in  any  way  as  regards  a  coat  at  Z  s.  how  much  would  go  in  wages,  and 
how  much  you  would  receive  foi-  yourself,  and  how  much  for  the  expense  of  the 
workshop  ? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  You  may  get  m.ove  out  of  one  3  .<?.  coat  than 
you  would  out  of  anotl'er.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  trade  that  you  cannot  very 
well  explain  to  those  who  do  not  know  about  the  trade.  There  are  certain  goods 
that  you  can  make  u])  much  quicker  and  get  them  out  of  hand;  but  others  you 
could  not  get  out  of  hand  so  easily. 

9179.  Lord  Clinton.]  It  depends  upon  the  material,  does  it  not 
Yes. 

9180.  Some  material  is  more  easy  to  work  than  others? 
Yes. 

9181.  Earl  of  LimericTi?^  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Committee  by 
previous  witnesses  as  if  an  estimate  could  be  ai  rived  at  on  coats  and  other  articles, 
that  so  much  went  in  wages  and  so  much  went  to  the  master  and  for  expenses 
of  the  w  orkshop  ;  you  say  tiu  re  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  it  ? 

No  means. 

91  82.  And  therefore  that  any  estimate  of  that  nature  must  be  fallacious  ? 
Certainly  ;  they  could  not  arrive  at  it ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

9183.  You  think  there  are  no  reliable  estimates  on  it? 
No,  there  are  not. 

9184.  Lord 
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9184.  Lord  MonkswclL]  Do  you  not  find  that  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  13  hours 
the  work  of  the  last  hour  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  first  hour  ? 

If  I  give  you  my  candid  opinion  1  always  find  the  last  two  or  three  hours  of 
the  day's  work  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

91  85.  How  do  you  account  for  that  r 

I  can  hardly  account  for  it,  bui  it  is  a  fact  which  will  be  admitted  by  who- 
ever will  be  questioned  on  this  point.  I  nlways  find  that  the  last  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  day  you  <:t't  the  most  part  of  the  work  done. 

9186.  You  do  not  think  a  man  would  do  better  work  if  he  worked  shorter 
hours  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

()i  87.  You  think  a  man  can  work  full  stretch  13  hours  a  day? 
Yes. 

9188.  And  that  he  does  ? 

Yes.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  lad  there  was  no  system  in  our  trade ;  it  is 
a  vast  improvement  at  the  present  day,  I  say  that  this  system  of  long  iiours 
can  be  obviated  if  the  men  will  agree  to  receive  payment  by  the  hour. 

0189.  Chairman-]  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  statement  ? 

Yes.  This  will  be  coiToborated  by  a  witness  who  has  been  a  journeyman 
and  a  master  tailor  for  a  few  years,  Samuel  Spyer.  He  is  a  journeyman  again, 
and,  I  think,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  a  journeyman  than 
what  it  was  when  ho  was  a  master  tailor.  Adverting  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Spver,  I  may  remark  that  the  last  straw  which  proved  too  much  for  him  in 
his  relations  with  Messrs.  Holliniiton,  was  a  lin  ■  of  coats  numbering  (I  do  not 
know  exjiclly  the  number)  50  or  GO,  which  were  sent  to  him  to  have  new  sleeve- 
Unings  put  in,  and  to  be  re-pressed.  No  price  being  put  upon  the  work,  he 
natnrallv  enquired  of  the  firm  what  they  would  ])ay.  He  was  informed  that 
if  the  work  was  all  riglit  the  price  would  be  all  right.  From  this  he  naturally 
inferred  that  he  would  be  well  paid.  He  was  therefore  very  careful  in  getting 
them  up.  However,  he  was  considerably  surprised  after  the  goods  had  been 
passed  as  satisfactory  to  find  a  check  handed  to  him  with  the  figure  2,  on  which 
on  closely  inspecting,  he  found  to  represent  not  '2  s.,  but  2d.  per  coat.  After 
an  endeavour  of  three  weeks  to  see  the  manager,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  dc>ing 
so,  but  the  only  satisfaction  he  got  was  being  referred  back  to  the  foremim,  the 
manager  refusing  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Spyer  will  inform  you  that 
he  then  took  out  a  summons  against  Messrs.  HoUiwgton,  which  was  post-d  ited 
four  weeks.  Three  days  previous  to  the  case  coming  on  he  received  a  letter 
informing  him  that  tlie  amount  of  his  claim,  which  was  ninepenee  per  coat,  had 
been  paid  into  court.  Thus  they  had  kept  him  waiting  seven  weeks  for  his 
money ;  and  thev  paid  the  money  into  court  because  the  work  was  worth  it, 
or  else  they  would  not  have  paid  the  money  into  court. 

The  ^Vitness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  RACHEL  GASHION,is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

9190.  Chairman.]  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Moses  ? 
Yes. 

9191.  Asa  button-holer  : 
Yes. 

9192.  And  you  are  paid  by  the  button-hole  ? 
Yes. 

9103.  How  much  a  button-hole  do  you  receive? 
A  halfpenny. 

(50.)  5  s  2  9194.  How 
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9194.  How  much  can  yon  earn  a-week  ? 
I  have  taken  as  much  as  26  s. 

91 05.  That  is  your  maximum  ? 
Yes. 

9196.  You  have  heard  it  stated  to  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Burnett  in  his 
report,  says  that  4  s.  a^day  is  the  most  that  a  button-holer  can  earn ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  ? 

I  can  earn  more. 

9197.  Have  you  been  making  button-holes  in  this  room  ? 
Yes. 

6198.  How  many  button-holes  have  you  made  ? 
Four. 

9199.  And  in  what  time  did  you  make  them  ? 
Thirteen  and  a-balf  minutes. 

9200.  And  did  the  Committee  Clerk  check  your  time? 
Yes. 

9201.  Did  the  Committee  Clerk  also  check  each  button-hole? 
Yes. 

9202.  Will  you  read  out  what  the  time  was  for  each  button-hole  .■' 

Four  minutes  the  first,  three  and  a  quarter  the  second,  three  and  a  quarter 
the  third,  and  three  minutes  the  last. 

9203.  You  made  four  button-holes  in  13  J  minutes  ? 
Yes. 

9204.  Therefore  you  would  have  earned  2  d-  in  thirteen  and  a  half  minutes  ? 
Yes. 

9205.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  9  d.  an  hour? 
Yes. 

9206.  And  would  you  consider  9  d.  an  hour  a  good  wage  for  a  female  hand  to 
earn  ? 

Yes. 

9207.  Lord  Clinton.']  Is  that  your  ordinary  rate  of  work  when  you  are 
working  ? 

Yes,  I  can  work  like  that.  I  felt  a  little  nervous  when  I  was  doing  it 
here. 

9208.  But  you  do,  as  a  rule,  work  as  fast  as  that  ? 
Yes. 

9209.  All  through  the  day  ? 
Yes. 

9210.  Chairman.']  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  the  day  ? 
From  eight  to  eight. 

()2]  1.  With  an  hour  for  meal  times  r 
Yes. 

9212.  And  any  time  for  tea? 
Half  an  hour. 


9213  That  coat  {pointing  to  a  coat)  is  the  coat  you  have  been  working 
upon  ? 
Yes. 


9214.  Will  you  show  it  round  to  the  Committee  ? 
(^Tlie  Witness  does  so.) 

9215.  Are 
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t)2i 5.  Are  you  considered  a  specially  expert  button-hole  maker? 
I  suppose  so. 

9216.  Are  there  any  quicker  working  in  the  same  place  with  you? 
Not  quicker  than  I  am  in  Mr.  Mose;;'  workshop.  There  are  quicker.    I  know 
one  Avho  can  work  four  button-holes  more  in  an  hour. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


SAMUEL  SPYER,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

9217.  Chairman^  Who  do  you  work  for? 

At  the  present  time  1  am  a  journeyman,  working  at  No.  18,  Pelham-street, 
Brick-lane. 

92  J  8.  Have  you  worked  for  Messrs.  Hollington  ? 
I  have. 

9219.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  of  the  treatment  you  received  at 
their  hands  ? 

I  did  ;  I  gave  the  evidence  personally. 

9220.  You  only  received  2  d.  per  coat? 

I  can  give  you  the  detail.  I  received  one  day  a  line  of  alterations,  with  no 
instructions  and  no  price,  and  I  made  it  my  special  business  the  next  morning 
to  call  upon  the  firm  to  know  what  they  were  to  be  done  to.  They  told  me  what 
to  do  with  them.  1  then  asked  likewise,  "  What  may  be  the  price  of  them  ?  " 
The  foreman  answered,  "  When  you  do  it  right  the  price  will  be  to  satis- 
faction." 

9221.  Did  you  enter  into  any  agreement  with  him  as  to  what  the  price 
shouhl  he  ? 

I  did  not. 

9222.  Then  you  took  it,  relying  entirely  on  what  they  chose  to  give 
you  ? 

Yes  ;  the  time  I  estimated  as  close  as  I  could  at  an  hour  and  a-half.  It  took 
a  little  hmger,  but  still  I  thought  I  should  take  it  at  the  least ;  and  any 
mechanic  in  the  trade  would  say  it  is  a  full  hour  and  a-half ;  and  when  they 
were  brouglii  in  two  days  later  they  were  passed  as  satisfactory,  and  T  gave 
them  Vt^iiat  we  call  a  check  or  label.  The  foreman  passed  it  to  the  clerk,  and 
placed  a  figure  at  the  back  of  it  with  a  2. 

9223.  May  I  ask  why  you  did  not  enter  into  any  contract  ? 

1  asked  the  foreman  in  the  morning  what  they  might  pay.  The  foreman 
answered  me,     When  you  do  it  right  you  will  be  paid  right." 

9224.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  "  right  "  ? 

It  was  the  general  custom  of  the  firm  to  send  out  alterations,  and  never  tell 
the  price  to  be  paid  until  they  came  in  complete  ;  because  1  used  to  have 
alterations  which  were  paid  to  satisfaction,  but  then  they  were  one  at  a  time, 
but  this  was  a  quantity  which  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

9225.  You  left  yourself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hollington  as  to  what 
they  should  pav  r 

Yes. 

9226.  And  you  were  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  that  they  paid  ? 

Yes.  1  had  asked  the  foreman  v/hat  that  figure  is  ;  he  said,  "  Cannot  you 
read  r  "  1  said,  "  I  can,  hut  I  do  not  like  to  read  this  figure,  because  I  do  not 
like  to  do  it  at  this  price."  He  said,  "  I  cannot  give  you  better."  This  lasted 
three  weeks.  I  had  work  of  them  at  home  which  1  u anted  to  finish  with  the 
last  quantity  of  work  which  1  brought  in.    I  then  asked  the  foreman  whether 
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he  wodld  be  so  kind  as  to  >etxle  up  with  my  alterations  ;  he  said,  "  You  can 
never  have  any  better  th;in  I  have  offered  you." 

0-227,  Now  will  you  o-o  to  the  summons? 

Then  I  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  head  manager  ;  "  and  I  told  the  head 
manager  tliat  I  wished  to  have  payment  for  the  alterations.  He  said,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that ;  here  is  the  foreman."  I  told  the  foreman  I  should 
take  proceedings.  He  said,  "  i^ou  can  do  as  you  please."  The  next  morning  I 
took  proceedings,  and  when  I  went  to  the  court,  it  was  the  1st  of  the  nion^h, 
and  the  hearing  had  been  the  last  of  the  month;  that  was  another  four 
weeks. 

Q228.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  claim  ? 
Ninepence  a  coat. 

0229.  And  that  they  paid  into  court 
'J'hat  they  paid  into  court. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


MORRIS  MARKS,  is  called  in  ;   and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows : 

9230.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  machinist: 
Yes. 

9231.  Were  you  formerly  President  of  the  London  Tailors'  Machinist 
Society  r 

Yes^ 

9232.  Is  that  the  same  society  as  Mr.  Lyons  mentioned  in  his  evidence  ? 
Yes. 

9233.  Will  you  say  what  are  the  average  wages  that  are  paid  by  contractors; 
are  tliey  in  accordance  with  those  stated  by  Mr.  Moses  ? 

Yes,  Mr.  Moses'  statement  is  quite  correct. 

9234.  That  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  trade  ? 
That  is  the  price  for  a  workman  who  considers  himself  a  workman. 

9235.  And  as  compared  with  the  prices  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons,  Mr. 
Moses'  are  nearer  correct  ? 

I  should  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons'  statements  are  not  correct  in  any  par- 
ticula'-. 

9236.  What  are  the  hours  of  work  r 

Some  work  from  sev  en  to  nine,  and  some  from  eight  to  ten. 

9237.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  of  14,  and  even  up  to  22  hours  of  continual 
work  ? 

No.  These  greeners  who  come  here,  and  have  been  here  only  a  fortnight, 
seem  quite  as  expert  as  the  men  who  have  been  here  for  years ;  they  are  brought 
lip  to  3t  by  their  own  friends. 

0238.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  special  customs  in  your  trade? 
Nothing  in  particular. 

9239  There  is  no  particular  custom  to  which  you  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  giving  out  of  the  work  ? 

No.  As  a  journeyman  I  do  not  understand  how  the  big  houses  give  out  their 
work;  onh'  as  a  journeyman  I  can  understand  how  we  work. 

9240.  But  as  regards  the  evidence  given  by  ^Ir.  Moses  on  the  subject  of 
wages  and  hours  of  work,  you  wish  to  corroborate  that  as  a  journeyman 
tailor  ? 

Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

9241.  Earl 
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9241 .  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  What  are  your  wages  ? 
Nine  shillings  a  day. 

9242.  And  what  is  the  average  number  of  days' work  per  week,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  year  ? 

I  can  hardly  tell  that.  If  I  kept  an  account  1  could  tell ;  but  there  are  some 
shops  where  they  may  be  very  busy, 

9243.  Take  your  own,  for  instance  ? 

J  could  not  tell.  I  should  think  about  4^  days  or  4i  days;  it  is  very  hard 
to  tell ;  1  should  think  4^  or  4i  would  be  my  average  earnings. 

9244.  At  9*.  a  day? 
At  9  X.  a  day. 

9245.  Do  you  think  that  yoiirs  is  an  exceptional  case,  that  the  majority  work 
for  ft  wer  days  per  week  on  the  average  than  you  do  ? 

Xo,  it  is  not  an  exceptional  case  at  all. 

9246.  You  think  yours  is  the  averao^e  ? 
It  is  an  averao-e  wage. 

9247.  But  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  best  workmen  ? 

No.  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  is  as  good  a  workman  as  me,  but  he  will  not  work  ; 
that  is  the  difference. 

9248.  Do  not  you  consider  yourself  a  first-class  workman 

No,  a  mere  machinist ;  what  I  call  a  good  machinist,  but  nothing  extra. 

9249.  There  are  some  who  get  more  ? 

JSome  get  10^.  ;  my  own  personal  friends  get  10s.  a  day. 

9250.  And  what  is  about  the  lowest  ? 

For  men,  they  get  from  about  4*.  to  6s.  or  6s.  6d.  ;  that  is,  plain  machi- 
nists. 

925  I .  I  rather  meant  uf  the  class  that  you  belong-  to  ;  you  are  not  a  plain 
macliinii«t  ? 

I  am  a  good  machinist.  Of  course  there  are  some  machinists  who  take 
7s.  Qd.  :  but  I  am  better  than  they  are. 

9252.  You  think  that  yours  fairly  represents  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  good 
machinists  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  fair  average. 

92.53.  Lord  MonksiveU.']  How  long  have  you  known  a  man  work  at  a  stretch, 
as  the  longest  time  ? 

They  may  work  a  half-hour  over,  but  not  a  good  machinist  or  a  good 
presser. 

9254.  Do  you  mean  that  yc  u  have  never  known  a  good  workmen  work  more 
than  balf-an-hour  overtime  r 

They  may  work  an  hour  on  the  Thursday  when  they  want  the  pay,  and  if 
they  an  busy  they  may  work  an  hour-and-a-half,  but  that  is  unusual ;  but 
when  t)ur  Sabbath  comes  early  on  a  Friday,  we  generally  work  on  the  Thursday 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a-half,  so  as  to  get  paid  for  a  full  day's  work. 

92.5.5.  You  have  never  known  a  man  work  more  than  one-and-a-half  hour's 
overtime  ? 

There  may  be  cases,  but  very  few.  I  have  been  in  the  society  with  300 
men.  1  can  corroborate  Mr.  Moses'  statement  as  quite  true;  in  fact,,  among 
those  witnesses  that  were  here,  there  was  not  one  but  was  with  me,  for  say,  six 
or  sevc-n  years.  As  to  Mr  Plattman's  statement,  I  was  the  president  when  he 
was  one  of  our  committee,  and  his  statement  that  he  receives  10.y.  a  week, 
average  wage,  is  quite  false. 

9256.  How  do  you  know  that  r 

Because  three  years  ago  when  we  were  together,  he  told  me  distinctly  that  he 
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was  f?etting  7  s.  G  cL  a  day,  but  now  he  works  piece-work,  as  he  stated  here.  He 
said  he  got  a  shilling  a  coat,  and  his  statement  was  that  he  can  make  6  s.  or  7  s. 
a  day,  and  a  question  was  put  to  him,  whether  there  is  anyone  who  can  make 
more,  and  he  said  then,  no  one  in  the  same  shop.  Now,  if  I  was  put  to  picee- 
work  at  a  shilling  a  coat  I  coidd  make  \  \  s.  a.  day  ;  and  so  could  any  other  man 
that  is  a  practical  machiner. 

9257.  Some  more  ? 

Ten  or  11 ;  11  would  be  the  utmost,  but  10  would  be  a  fair  day's  work. 
The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


M  iss  ANNIhi  SESSIONS,  is  called  in  ;  and  havino^  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

0258.  Chairman.~\  Are  you  a  Christian  ? 
Yes. 

9259.  Are  you  employed  for  Mr.  Moses? 
No. 

9260.  What  do  you  do  ? 
I  am  a  baster. 

9261.  And  what  are  your  earnings  r 
Four  shillings  a  day. 

9262.  Are  you  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ? 
By  the  day. 

9263.  What  are  your  hours  ? 

From  eight  to  eight  ;  an  hour  for  dinner,  half-an-hour  for  tea. 

g2^4.  Have  you  any  general  knowledge  of  other  female  basters  in  your 
trade  ? 
Yes. 

9265.  You  know  a  great  many  ? 
Yes. 

Q266.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  work  for  longer  hours  than  eight  to  eight? 
No. 

9267.  Do  you  know  of  those  who  work  in  the  smaller  workshops ;  what  are 
called  "  sweaters'  dens  "  r 

No. 

9268.  You  have  no  acquaintance  with  them  ? 
No. 

9269.  You  only  know  those  who  work  in  large  workshops  ? 
Yes. 

9270.  What  are  your  average  earnings  a-day  ? 
Four  shillings  a  day. 

927 1 .  Is  that  all  the  week  through  ? 

About  four  days  on  the  average  1  make  in  the  week. 

9272.  Generally  speaking,  you  corroborate  the  statements  we  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Moses  as  to  the  hours  and  wages  of  female  hands  ? 

Yes.  . 

9273.  Lord  Monhswell^  When  you  say  you  work  only  four  days  on  the 
average,  is  that  because  you  cannot  get  work  for  the  other  days  r 

I  do  not  work  Sundays,  and  then  1  do  not  work  after  Friday. 

9274.  Chairman.'] 
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9274.  Chairman .']  Are  there  any  Jews  employed  where  you  work  ? 
They  are  all  Jewi. 

9275.  Except  yourself  ? 
Except  myself. 

927().  Do  you  get  on  well  \vith  tliem  ? 
Yes,  I  hke  them  to  work  with. 

9277.  Do  you  find  that  amongst  tlie  Christian  female  workers  generally  there 
is  any  indisposition  to  work  with  Jewesses  ? 

None  at  all. 

9278.  There  is  no  jealousy  entertained  of  them  as  being  better  workers  than 
the  English  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  JANE  SESSIONS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

9279.  Chairman^  Are  vou  a  Christian  ? 
Yes. 

9280.  What  is  your  employment  ? 
Machinist. 

9281.  What  are  your  wages  ? 
Four  sliilHngs  and  fuurjjence  a  day. 

9282.  And  are  you  a  more  especially  skilled  person  than  the  average? 
No;  a  plain  machinist. 

9283.  Have  \ou  anv  knowledge  of  the  lower  class  of  contractors'  shops? 
No. 

928^1.  You  only  know  the  better  class  shops,  such  as  Mr.  Moses'? 
I  think  they  are  all  conducted  on  the  same  principle. 

92S5.  All  you  have  any  experience  of? 
Yes. 

9286.  Whereabouts  are  you  working  now? 
Mr.  Mark  Moses'. 

9  287.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  the  East-end  of  London  there  are  a  number 
of  small  shops  in  which  only  two  or  three  are  employed  ? 
No,  I  do  not  know  any. 

92S8.  You  have  no  experience  of  them  if  there  are  any  ? 
No. 

9289.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Moses  and  the  other 
witnesses  : 
Yes. 

0290.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? 
Yes,  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

9291.  And  you  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  hours- 
during  which  you  work  ? 

No. 

9292.  Do  you  always  get  your  clear  hour  for  dinner? 
Ye.-. 

9293.  And  the  half-hour  for  tea  ? 
Yes;  and  1  get  paid  for  overtime. 
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9294.  Full  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  overtime  ? 
Yes. 

9295.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  factory  inspector  ? 
Yes,  they  have  been  in  the  workshop. 

9296.  When  you  are  paid  overtime,  have  you  seen  your  overtime  entered  in 
the  Book,  No.  40  ? 

No,  I  have  not  seen  it  entered. 

9297.  You  do  not  know  that  such  a  book  exists,  perhaps  ? 

Not  that  I  know  of.    I  always  get  my  wages  when  I  have  done. 

9298.  But  are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  book  in  which  the  overtime  that 
you  work  is  entered  i 

Yes,  I  believe  it  is  entered  in  a  book. 

9299.  But  you  hare  never  seen  it  ? 
No. 

9300.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Are  there  any  rules  hung  up  in  the  workshop  ? 
Yes,  just  underneath  where  1  sit. 

9301.  Can  you  read  them? 

Yes. 

0302.  Tciking  it  throughout  the  year,  about  how  many  days  a  week  t!o  you 
think  you  work  ? 

From  four  to  four  and  a  half  days. 

9303.  Taking  the  year  all  round  ? 
Yes. 

9  ^04.  Are  the  workpeople  at  Mr.  Moses'  principally  Jews  r 
Yes. 

9305.  Are  you  on  friendly  terms  with  them? 
Yes. 

9306.  You  find  no  difficulty  ;  no  bad  feelinp-  ? 
No  ;  I  have  always  worked  with  Jews. 

9307.  If  it  was  stated  that  there  is  any  bad  feeling  between  Jews  and 
Christians  you  would  not  agree  with  that  statement  ? 

No,  I  should  not. 

9308.  Lord  Monhsuell.']  Is  your  machine  found  for  you,  or  do  you  have  to 
hire  it  ? 

It  is  found. 

9309.  And  with  regard  to  overtime,  how  often  do  you  have  to  work  over- 
time ? 

Once  a  week  ;  on  Thursday  night. 

9310.  How  long  ? 

An  hour  sometimes,  and  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half. 

9311.  That  is  the  most  ? 
fes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Miss  RACHEL  GASHION,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further  Examined,  as 

follows : 

93 1 2.  Chairman^  You  have  to  find  your  own  gimp  and  twist,  have  you 
not  r 

Yes. 

9313.  At  what  cost  do  you  find  that  ? 

It  costs  me  about  4  s.  in  the  week  if  I  earn  a  sovereign. 

9314.  So  that  if  you  earn  a  sovereign  your  net  earnings  would  be  only  16*.? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  JULIUS  LEVY,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows : 

931.')-  C/zoimaw.]  What  are  you  ? 
A  master  lailor. 

9316-  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  cutters  of  the 
employers  ? 

Yes,  I  have.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  exphiin  it,  I  have  worked  for  a  shop  of 
the  name  of  Baker's,  in  the  Strand.  I  worked  there  for  a  long  time  and  they 
sent  me  a  line  of  coafs  ;  the  name  of  the  cutter  is  Mr.  Wright ;  they  sent  me  a 
line  of  coals,  overcoats,  5  5.  a-piece,  and  in  a  few  months  after,  when  the  slack 
time  came,  he  sent  me  the  same  goods,  in  the  same  make,  2  s,  Qd,;  16  for 
2*.  Q  d.,  and  eight  at  3  and  I  refused  it.  They  were  sent  home,  and  I 
refused  to  make  it.  I  seat  him  a  letter,  and  I  sent  him  a  book  to  book  it 
for  me. 

9317.  Is  it  the  general  practice  to  have  it  booked  ? 
Yes. 

9318.  So  that  you  may  have  it  in  writing? 

Yes  ;  he  sent  16  at  2  s.  Gd.,  and  eight  at  3  s.,  and  I  refused  to  make  them. 
He  kept  me  without  work  till  now  ;  he  would  not  give  me  any  work  any 
more. 

9319.  That  is  to  say,  because  you  declined  to  do  the  work  at  the  price  he 
o£Fered,  he  would  not  give  you  any  more  ? 

Yes. 

9320.  What  objection  have  you  to  that  ? 
Because  I  would  not  labour  under  price. 

9321.  I  suppose  he  got  it  done  somewhere  else  ? 

He  may  have  had  it  done  somewhere  else,  but  I  would  not  do  it.  I  pay  my 
people  a  high  price;  I  have  told  him  that.  I  pay  my  presser  10  s.  a-day,  and 
my  machiner  9  s.  a-day. 

9322.  And  your  inference  is,  thar  if  you  did  not  get  the  job,  somebody  else 
got  it  who  does  not  pay  his  people  so  much  ;  is  that  so  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  worked  for  anotlier  firm  for  two  years.  Last  winter  they  sent 
me  home  waterman's  waistcoats  with  sleeves;  I  am  in  the  waistcoat  and  suit 
line  as  well ;  we  generally  have  had  3  *.  6  d.  for  them  ;  last  winter  he  offered  me 
2  s.  6d.  I  went  into  the  shop  and  asked  him  if  this  was  the  price  ;  he  said, 
yes.  1  took  them  back,  I  refused  to  make  them  ;  he  said  if  you  refuse  to  make 
them  1  cannot  give  you  any  more  work ;  he  would  not  give  me  work  up  till  the 
present  time.  If  it  were  not  that  I  have  another  place  to  fall  back  upon,  I 
would  certainly  starve  with  my  family  ;  that  shows  that  it  is  not  the  governor's 
fault  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  cuttei  s'  fault,  because  they  do  just  as  they  like. 

(50.)  5  T  2  93^3-  I  suppose 
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Q323.  I  suppose  the  cutter  is  the  agent  of  the  employer,  is  he  not  ? 
Yes. 

9324.  Do  you  say  that  these  prices  are  fixed  by  the  cutter  without  reference 
to  the  employer,  or  by  the  desire  of  the  employer 

I  suppose  the  govtrnor  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  because  if  the  tailor 
grumbles  the  cutter  discharges  him. 

9325.  Who  pays  you  ? 
The  cashier. 

9326.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cutler  charges  one  price  to  his  employer  and 
gets  them  done  at  quite  a  different  price  by  you  ? 

He  wants  to  show  that,  he  is  a  good  servant  to  his  employer;  he  gets  his  work 
done  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

9327.  You  do  not  say  that  the  cutter  makes  any  undue  profit  out  of  this? 
No. 

932S.  Whatever  profit  there  may  be  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  employer? 
It  goes  into  the  employer's  pocket. 

9329.  And  I  suppose  that  this  job  had  to  be  done  somewhere,  and  if  you  did 
not  do  it  he  got  it  done  by  somebody  else  at  liis  own  ])rice  ? 

Yes,  somebody  else  does  it.  I  have  asked  the  cutter  for  work;  he  says  "I 
cannot  give  you  any  more  work  because  yon  refused  that  work."  1  said  "  I  can- 
not make  it  for  that  because  I  do  not  earn  anything  by  it."  lie  said  "Some- 
body else  can  make  it."  I  asked  hioi  who  made  that  work.  He  says  to  me 
"  Tliere  is  a  man  of  Piser,  he  has  worked  here  (or  24  years."  I  said  to  him  "  I 
knov*'  that  man  ;  he  has  got  all  his  own  children  at  home,  he  can  do  it."  If  the 
labour  is  done  in  that  family  the  father  pays  to  the  children  the  wages  and  the 
children  give  them  to  the  mother  ;  but  il  I  pay  my  peojde  they  take  it  out  of  the 
house  ;  that  is  the  only  difference. 

9330.  Then  what  yon  say  is  that  you  cannijt  compete  with  the  smaller 
contractor  who  pays  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  you  do  ;  that  you  cannot  compete 
with  the  man  who  has  a  family  at  home,  and  wh(^,  therefore,  can  get  the  work 
done  by  his  own  family  ? 

Just  so.  I  have  been  working  lately  for  another  firm,  a  City  firm ;  this  is 
their  address  ;  it  is  a  show  shop  {handinfj  in  a  card).  He  employed  me  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  every  week  he  sent  me  alttrations  ;  I  have  got  them  here 
in  the  book.  Coats  ripped  to  pieces  which  I  found  out  was  his  own  fault.  For 
instance,  a  coat  is  too  low  in  the  neck  ;  it  falls  in  the  back  ;  he  made  me  rip  the 
collar  and  make  a  new  collar.  I  found  two  or  three  jobs  like  them,  and  every 
week  it  was  the  same  ;  so  I  told  him  :  "  I  cannot  do  alterations  for  nothing."  He 
says  to  me  "  Then  if  you  cannot  do  alterations  for  nothing,  I  cannot  supply 
you  with  work."  Tiiis  is  the  reason  he  sacked  me,  and  I  threatened  him  ;  I 
sent  him  a  letter ;  if  he  will  not  pay  me  I  shall  sue  him  for  the  amount  he  owes 
me,  18  6-.  Q  d.\  I  shall  give  him  till  Saturday. 

933^-  In  that  case  you  were  paid  nothing  at  all  for  the  alterations  ? 
JNo. 

9332.  You  were  expected  to  do  the  work  without  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion tor  it  ? 

Without  being  paid  for  it. 

9333.  But  in  the  other  cases  you  suppose  that  somebody  else  was  willing  to 
do  the  work  that  you  refused  at  the  price  that  you  declined  to  do  it  at  ? 

les.  I  explained  to  him  why  they  can  do  it;  they  have  got  their  own 
children  and  1  have  not;  I  do  the  pressing  and  machining  and  everythitjg. 

9334.  And  you  decline  to  employ  labour  at  so  low  a  wage  as  to  enable  you 
to  compete  with  the  persons  who  take  the  prices  which  you  decline? 

\  es. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  GABRIEL  WORTMAN,  is  called;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

9335.  Chairman.']  What  are  you  ? 

i  am  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Whitechapel-road. 

9336.  Have  you  been  a  cutter  r 

I  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and  I  have  been  a  journeyman  tailor,  and 
I  have  been  a  master  tailor.  I  worked  myself  up  to  a  foreman  cutter  in  the 
City  in  many  places. 

9337.  What  was  your  duty  as  a  cutter'' 

My  duty  as  a  cutter  was  to  measure  a  gentleman  when  he  comes  in,  and 
sometimes  to  give  it  to  be  basted  up,  and  to  try  it  on  to  fit  the  garment,  to  give 
out  the  work  to  the  t.iilors  and  to  take  them  in  and  to  examine  whether  they 
were  put  together  right,  made  right  according  to  my  own  knowledge. 

9338.  Part  of  your  duty  was  after  the  garment  was  cut  out  and  basted  to 
give  it  out  to  the  contractor? 

I  have  been  in  the  bespoke  work. 

9339.  Have  you  ever  given  any  work  out  to  contractors  outside? 

I  always  gave  out  the  work  that  was  given  outside.  We  kept  one  workshop 
ui)^tairs,  only  the  men  were  not  able  to  make  all  the  work  that  we  used  to  get 
in,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  outside. 

9340.  When  you  gave  it  outside  was  it  work  that  you  cut  out  yourself? 
ihe  same  work  that  I  cut  out  myself. 

9341.  What  part  of  the  week  did  you  cut  it  out,  early  or  late? 
Sometimes  we  mislaid  some  work.    Monday,  as  a  rule,  we  did  not  start  to 

work  so  hard  as  we  were  at  woik  during  the  week.  We  come  a  little  later  and 
we  began  to  give  out  the  work,  but  suppose  we  took  on  Saturday  20  garments, 
and  they  were  wavited,  some  of  them,  the  next  Saturday,  some  of  them  during 
the  week,  some  of  them  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  ;md  suppose  they  were  mislaid, 
sometimes  that  occurred.  Of  course  my  duty  was  to  have  the  garment  done 
by  the  time.  Speaking  the  truth,  many  times  it  was  mislaid;  for  one  reason 
and  anotlier  it  was  not  given  out ;  perhaps  some  mistake  was  made  by  an  entry 
in  the  book  of  the  material  which  the  gentleman  <:ave  the  order  for,  and  the 
garment  was  mi.-laid  until  the  last,  two  or  three  hours  ;  and,  of  course,  after  we 
found  it  out  we  were  obli-ed  to  have  it  done  which  way  we  could.  I  did  not 
want  it  to  come  uudf^r  the  notice  of  the  governor,  and  then  I  was  obhged  to  tell 
the  tailor  that  he  should  hurry  to  make  it  as  quick  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
he  should  bring  it  in. 

9342.  Would  that  be  exceptional  ? 
Yes. 

()343.  Very  exceptional  ? 
Yes' 

9344.  In  the  bespoke  trade,  at  all  events,  his  orders,  as  a  rule,  are  spread 
fairly  well  over  the  week? 

Yes,  if  he  can  do  so. 

9345.  But  you  cannot  speak  at  all  of  the  ready-made  trade? 

Of  the  leady-made  trade  I  cannot  speak  much;  I  can  only  say  this,  that  when 
1  did  work  at  the  tailoring  as  a  master  tailor,  before  I  went  in  as  a  cutter,  I  tried 
once,  when  I  went  to  a  wholesale  house,  and  took  the  same  class  of  work  tiiat 
Mr.  Moses  mentioned,  but  I  could  not  get  a  living,  although  I  worked  all  the 
week. 


9346.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  in  the  bespoke  trade  it  depends  entirely, 
(50.;  5  T  3  excepting 
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excepting  in  these  exceptional  circumstances  which  you  mentioned,  upon  when 
the  order  comes  in  as  to  when  you  put  it  out  ? 
Yes. 

9347.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  customer,  and  not  upon  the  shop  ? 

Sometimes  upon  the  shop.  As  I  stated,  it  might  be  mislaid  because  of  the 
entry  in  the  book,  and  sometimes  by  the  fault  of  the  cutter  him-^elf.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned  by  some  witnes^ses  here,  I  believe  by  Mr.  Moses  himself, 
tliat  by  the  mistake  of  the  cutter  the  tailor  has  to  suffer.  I  must  corroborate 
that,  and  say  it  is  the  truth,  though  I  was  myself  in  it.  I  have  myself  done 
it.  Suppose  I  took  a  measure,  and  by  some  mistake  I  cut  the  garment  too 
big  ;  the  gentleman  comes  in,  and  it  is  too  big.  and  they  have  to  take  it  in 
and  malte  the  alteration  ;  1  oive  it  to  the  taih)r.  It  all  depended  on  what 
master  I  was  under;  if  I  was  under  a  strict  master  I  could  not  put  it  down 
in  the  book  to  obtain  the  full  piice  which  the  tailor  wanted  for  the  altera- 
tion, because  it  would  be  against  myself. 

9.348.  And  so  the  man  who  makes  the  coat  has  to  suffer  ? 

The  man  who  makes  the  coat  has  got  to  alter  it,  and  he  has  got  to  suffer; 
and  the  tailor  himself  could  not  go  to  the  governor  to  state  that  I  would  not 
pay  him  for  the  alteration,  because  then  I  would  dismiss  him.  If  1  could  not 
dismiss  him  there  and  then,  1  should  find  some  fault  or  another  very  soon 
so  that  I  could  dismiss  him. 

9349.  Therefore  it  may  often  happen  that  when  these  alter.itions  have  to  be 
made  they  may  have  to  l)e  made  for  nothing,  through  no  fault  of  the  maker, 
but  of  the  cutter  ? 

Yes.  Speaking  the  truth,  we  cutters  were  not  likely  to  find  fault  vvith  our- 
selves ;  we  should  find  fault  with  the  tailor.  1  was  in  a  place  eight  years  as  a 
cutter.  1  used  to  receive  4  /.  a  week,  and  some  way  or  another  a  few  years  ago 
we  had  not  got  the  proper  season  for  our  trade.  This  year  the  weather  got 
bad,  and  we  did  not  take  orders  then  for  light  stuff  and  flannel  stuff. 

9350.  And  that  is  the  reason,  you  think,  that  the  trade  is  slack  this 
year  ? 

1  do.  I  know  I  have  got  experience  in  both  ways.  I  worked  in  the 
country  as  a  journeyman.  I  used  to  take  out  work  from  shops,  of  course 
the  better  class  of  work  ;  I  never  could  make  a  garment  at  5  s.  or  (j  s  to 
get  a  living. 

9351.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  instructions  to  keep  back  work  from  the 
employer;  have  you  ever  heen  told  by  the  employer,  "  Keep  this  work  back 
till  the  end  of  the  week  in  the  hope  that  we  may  get  it  cheaper  "  ? 

No  ;  but  suppose  after  Christmas  it  was  a  slack  time,  in  January  and 
February  we  do  not  do  too  much  

9352.  I  asked  you,  did  you  ever  know  your  employer  say  to  you,  or  to  any 
cutter  in  his  shop,  "  Ke  ep  the  work  back  till  the  end  of  the  week  "  ? 

No  ;  if  we  have  done  it,  it  has  been  our  own  fault.  But  wliat  I  want  to 
explain  is  this  :  Supposing  after  Cliristmas  we  had  done  nothing,  and  orders 
had  not  come  in,  and  the  governor  said,  "Well,  could  you  not  try  to  have  a 
cheap  article  made  up,  and  then  we  should  get  customers  to  come  in  ;"  I  would 
say,  "  Yes,  we  will  try."  Suppose  it  was  a  garment  that  was  10*.  What  price 
could  I  pay,  I  asked  the  governor.  "Try  it  as  cheap  as  you  can."  A  tailor 
comes  in,  I  cut  out  a  morning  coat  suppose,  or  a  frock  coat  of  good  material, 
nicely  made  with  extra  work  in  it ;  a  tailor  comes  in,  and  I  say  to  him,  "Would 
you  like  lo  make  me  a  few  garments  fcr  the  window,  cheap  ?  "  As  a  rule,  the 
tailor  will  say,  "  \A' hat  will  be  the  price  for  it  r"  I  would  say,  "  About  7s" 
He  says,  "  Do  not  you  pay  10*.  ?"  I  say,  "Only  now  it  is  slack  times  ;  if  you 
get  7s.  it  is  better  than  nothing."  Some  tailors  will  refuse  and  be  independent ; 
but  some  tailors  will  say,  "  If  you  give  me  a  chance  to  earn  f-omething  by  it,  I 
will  take  it ;"  to  give  him  a  chance  of  a  few  garments  at  a  better  price. 

93.53-  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.]  Then  are  they  made  as  good  as  the 
pattern  ? 

Yes, 
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Yes,  sometimes  better.  The  same  is  the  case  amongst  cutters  and  foremen, 
as  in  other  trades.  Another  foreman-cutter  will  come  into  tlie  governor  and 
say,  "  If  you  will  engage  me  I  will  take  less  price,  and  I  shall  get  your  woik 
cheaper  done,  because  i  know  a  good  many  tailors  vvho  will  make  the  work 
cheaper  th-m  you  get  it  done." 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(50.) 
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Die  Mar f is,  16°  Julii,  1888 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aherdeeii). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 
Loi'd  Kenry  (^Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  JOHN  MACQUEEN,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows : 

9354.  Chairman.^  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Macqueen  ? 
I  am. 

93.55.  What  is  the  character  of  the  business  that  your  firm  does  ? 
It  is  described  as  a  medium  class  City  business. 

9350.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  medium  class  City  business? 
A  medium  class  retail  business.    Wu  do  some  good  qualities  and  have  to  cater 
for  some  of  the  lower  qualities. 

9357-  Where  are  your  premises? 
In  Cheapside. 

9358.  You  do  not  do  any  export  trade  ? 
No. 

9359.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

We  employ  two  classes  of  haads  ;  machine  hands  and  hand  tailors.  Our 
best  goods  are  made  by  hand  tailors,  and  the  low  class  are  made  by  machine 
hands.  We  employ  three  machine  coat  makers  and  two  hand  tailors  in  coats. 
I  am  confining  my  attention  now  to  coats  entirely  ;  we  employ  trouser  makers 
and  waistcoat  makers  too. 

9360.  Why  do  you  wish  to  confine  y6ur  attention  to  coats  ? 
I  thought  that  was  your  wish. 

9361.  I  asked  you  how  many  hands  you  employ  ? 

Seven  or  eight  trouser  makers,  and  I  think  seven  waistcoat  makers. 

9362.  And  women  ;  do  you  employ  women  ? 
Only  for  the  waistcoats. 

9363.  Do  you  do  all  your  woik  on  your  own  premises  ? 
Not  the  making. 

9364.  You  put  it  out  ? 

Yes,  we  put  it  out.    We  do  all  the  cutting  on  the  premises,  of  course. 

9365.  Do  you  put  it  out  to  a  large  number  of  people  r 

No,  we  confine  the  machine  trade  to  the  three  coat  makers. 

(50.)  5  U  9366.  When 
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9366.  When  you  said  that  you  had  got  three  coat  makers,  I  understood  yon 
to  mean  that  they  work  on  your  own  premises? 

No,  not  at  all ;  they  work  outside. 

9367.  You  employ  nobody  on  the  premises,  except  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
out  the  work  r 

Yes  ;  we  employ  two  men  for  doing  ilie  repairs  on  tlie  premises. 

9368.  How  do  you  put  out  this  work,  and  how  do  you  arrange  the  price  at 
which  it  is  to  be  done  ? 

For  instance,  when  we  take  a  man  on,  lie  either  asks  the  price  that  we  pay 
for  our  coats,  and  T  tell  him,  or  the  foreman  tells  him.  Every  Saturday  he 
takes  his  wages.  His  name  is  entered  in  the  book,  and  a  number  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  the  ^rdei  and  the  style  of  the  garment,  the  style  of  coat, 
and  the  price  paid  for  making  tlie  same.  Then  there  is  a  total,  and  on  the 
Saturday  the  man  comes  fur  his  wages  and  lias  to  sign  this  liook  as  a  receipt. 
He  has  then  the  option,  if  he  likes,  of  going  through  every  item  and  questioning 
them.  They  do  not  do  that  without  there  is  son)e  mistake,  and  then  they  refer 
to  my  partner  or  myself. 

0369.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  wages  "  ? 
We  pay  them  so  much  per  garment, 

9370.  Do  these  men  you  employ  work  only  for  you  ? 

No,  tliey  work  for  other  houses  as  well,  I  think  ;  certainly  they  do. 

9371.  Then  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  you  give  out  your  work 
unpriced  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  correct.  We  do  not  price  the  ticket,  but  the  men  know 
our  prices  when  we  engage  them  ;  we  tell  them  our  prices. 

9372.  You  arrange  the  price  with  them  when  they  first  hegin  to  work  for 
you  ? 

Certainly  ;  and  then  it  is  carried  on  week  by  week,  and  on  the  Saturday  they 
see  them  all  entered  up;  they  can  test  every  item  if  they  wish. 

9373.  Do  they  evej-  do  so? 

I  imagine  they  do.  They  are  pretty  sharp  ;  they  have  often  called  my  atten- 
tion to  little  mistakes  that  have  occured  which  have  been  put  right  afterwards, 
showing  that  they  took  cognisance  of  the  fact. 

9374.  It  would  not  be  correct  then  to  say  that  when  the  work  is  sent  in  you 
pay  the  men  exactly  what  you  think  fit? 

Certainly  not ;  a  misrepresentation  entirely. 

9375.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? 

All  the  men  that  have  worked  for  us  have  worked  for  us  for  years  ;  they  very 
seldom  leave  us  ;  1  think  that  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  satisfied  with  our 
system,  and  the  plan  that  we  adopt  is  the  system  of  the  retail  house  as  a 
rule  ;  the  plan  of  four  houses  out  of  five. 

9376.  What  plan  do  you  mean  ? 

Sending  the  goods  out  without  pricing  the  tickets.  It  is  not  usual  in  the 
trade  to  price  the  tickets,  so  far  as  my  expeiience  goes,  and  I  have  been  in 
several  trades.  I  think  it  is  more  usual  in  the  wholesale  houses  ;  1  think  they 
price  tickets  there. 

9377.  What  days  of  the  week  do  you  give  out  your  orders  ? 
Pretty  well  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  they  are  cut. 

9378.  As  you  get  the  orders  you  give  them  out? 
Yes. 

9379.  Is  there  much  competition  to  get  orders  from  you? 

Yes ;  when  we  lose  a  man  v\  e  get  plenty  of  competition  always  to  take  his 
place.  I  ffay  mention  we  make  no  fines,  or  any  deductions,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  without  it  is  a  case  of  a  man  neglecting  his  work  and  sending  it  in 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  and  the  carriage  having  to  be  paid. 

9380.  What 
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9380.  What  is  the  course  you  follow  in  the  event  of  the  work  being  unsatis- 
factorilj'  done  ? 

We  have  to  put  it  right  at  our  own  expense,  as  a  rule. 

9381.  Earl  of  Ofislow.]  Who  is  it  done  by? 

We  should  give  it  to  a  hand  tailor,  or  one  of  the  men  on  the  premises. 

9382.  Chairman.]  You  said  you  had  two  men  for  repairs? 
For  repairs  and  alterations. 

9383.  You  mean,  if  you  put  out  an  order,  and  the  order  is  not  executed  to 
your  satisfaction,  you  would  not  return  it  to  the  man  ? 

If  there  was  time,  no  doubt  it  would  be  returned  to  the  man ;  but  as  a  rule, 
things  have  to  be  made  so  quickly  in  the  City  that  it  has  to  be  done  in  an  hour, 
or  three  or  four  hours,  on  the  premises. 

9384.  Then  I  presume  you  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  that 
man  ? 

No,  we  do  not ;  many  houses  do,  but  we  do  not  press  them  in  any  shape,  we 
put  up  with  the  loss. 

9385.  Do  you  know  where  your  goods  go  to  ;  where  do  you  dispose  of  them; 
do  you  dispose  of  them  to  individual  customers  ? 

Yes  ;  gentlemen  come  in  and  order. 

9386.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Your  work  is  given  out,  I  presume,  by  the  cutter? 
It  is  given  out  by  a  trimmer,  a  man  who  is  kept  for  that  purpose. 

93H7.  Is  it  his  duty  to  cut  out  the  coats  before  he  gives  them  out? 
No,  it  is  his  duty  simply  to  trim  them  and  give  them  out  to  the  work- 
people. 

9388.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  cut  out? 

I  cut  myself,  and  I  keep  a  foreman  for  cutting. 

0389.  And  there  is  another  man  who  has  the  giving  out  of  the  work  to  the 
tailors  ? 
Yes. 

9390.  Therefore  you  know  yourself  when  the  work  is  cut  out,  and  whether 
it  has  been  cut  out  at  the  proper  time  ? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  I  am  there  all  day. 

9391.  Do  you  adopt  the  system  of  putting  checks  on  the  garments  when 
they  are  given  out,  stating  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  garment,  and  when  it  is 
to  he  returned  ? 

Every  garment  that  goes  out  has  a  ticket  with  instructions  upon  it,  with  a 
counterfoil  attached  to  pre  sent  for  [)ayment  on  the  Saturday. 

9392.  And  do  you  see  to  the  affixing  of  that  ticket  yourself? 
Yes,  ct^rtainly. 

9393.  The  writiui  it  out  and  putting  it  on  ? 

Yes.    The  garment  could  not  go  out  of  fh^  house  without  the  ticket. 

9394.  Chairman.]  His  Lordship  a'-ked  whether  you  saw  to  it  yourself  per- 
sonally ? 

Either  myself  or  the  foreman. 

939/).  Earl  of  Onslow. j  Supposing  that  your  foreman  was  to  lose  time,  to  be 
delayed  over  the  cutting  out  of  his  garment,  would  he  still  fix  the  same  date  for 
the  g.irment  ro  be  returned? 

Yes,  it  would  remam  the  same. 

9396.  Then,  however  mucli  there  mi^ht  be  delay  in  his  case,  the  loss  of 
time  would  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  man  who  made  the  coat? 

No.  Our  sy!>tem  is  this  :  in  the  case  of  all  orders  taken  to-day,  the  material 
is  cut  out,  and  they  are  brought  into  the  cutting-room  and  given  out  as  they 
are  cut.    Some  may  be  required  in  a  short  time,  some  in  a  week,  or  some  may 
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be  wanted  the  next  day,  according  to  the  order  of  the  customer.  If  you  say  no, 
your  neighbour  will  do  it ;  therefore  you  are  compelled  to  say  yes  ;  and  you  put 
the  same  question  to  your  man,  and  he  says,  yes,  he  will  get  it  done. 

9397-  When  they  come  back  made,  who  receives  them  ? 
Myself  or  the  foreman  takes  them  in. 

9398.  And  you  say  you  never  make  any  deductions? 

Take  it  as  a  rule,  we  seldom  make  any  deductions.  If  I  saw  anything 
wrong  I  should  indicate  what  was  wrong,  and  send  it  back  to  the  man. 

9399.  What  day  do  you  pay  ? 
Always  on  Saturdays. 

9400.  And  supposing  the  work  has  been  badly  done,  and  there  is  no  very 
great  hurry  for  it,  do  you  send  the  work  that  has  been  badly  done  back  to  the 
man ;  you  said  you  did  in  some  cases  ? 

Certainly  I  should,  if  there  was  time,  and  let  him  rectify  it. 

9401.  And  you  would  not  pay  him  until  he  brought  it  back  made  right,  I 
suppose  ? 

I  think  he  would  be  paid  irrespective  of  that.  We  pay  for  everything  on  the 
Saturday  ;  the  men  send  their  tickets  in  on  the  Friday  night,  and  are  paid  on 
Saturday. 

9402.  But  supposing  he  had  done  a  line  of  coats  with  the  buttons 
wrong  ? 

He  would  not  do  a  line  ;  we  are  not  in  the  wholesale  way. 

9403.  Supposing  he  did  his  work  wrong,  you  would  still  advance  him  some 
money,  I  understand  you  r 

If  the  work  was  completed  up  to  the  Friday  night,  he  would  be  paid  for  it 
certainly,  if  he  brought  his  ticket  in. 

9404.  Lord  Clinton.']  Where  is  your  work  done?  You  say  you  employ 
three  machinists ;  where  is  their  work  done  ? 

At  their  residences,  of  course. 

9405.  In  their  own  houses  ? 
Yes. 

9406.  Do  you  know  if  they  do  the  work  themselves,  or  do  they  employ  people 
to  help  them  do  it? 

They  employ  people  to  do  it,  no  doubt. 

9407.  Is  that  the  same  with  the  women  who  make  the  waistcoats? 
Yes,  they  will  make  them  at  their  own  homes. 

9408.  Do  you  know  if  they  get  people  to  help  them  also? 
I  think  it  might  be  the  case  in  a  busy  season } 

9409.  But  vou  pay  the  machinist,  and  he  has  to  do  his  work  as  he  can  ? 
We  recognise  only  the  one  man. 

9410.  Do  you  know  the  houses  where  they  do  the  work  ? 
We  know  their  addresses. 

9411.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  r 

I  have  never  been  to  them  myself ;  but  the  three  men  who  work  for  us, 
I  have  been  told,  have  very  good  workrooms  ;  very  hght. 

941 2.  You  have  not  seen  them  personally  ? 
1  have  not. 

9413.  Lord  Monhswell.']  How  many  do  you  employ  at  home? 
Two  men  for  repairs  and  alterations. 

9414.  And  you  say  you  have  also  a  trimmer,  and  yourself,  and  a  foreman  ? 
Yes  ;  there  are  the  salesman,  trimmer,  packer,  porter,  cutter. 

9415.  You 
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9415.  You  do  not  know,  as  I  understand,  where  all  these  garments  go  to 
to  be  made?  You  say  that  some  of  the  people  you  employ  have  workshops, 
but  is  that  always  the  case ;  do  you  know  that  all  the  people  you  employ  have 
workshops  ? 

All  the  people  that  we  employ  have  workshops.  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that,  I  think.  I  have  not  seen  the  places,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that. 

9416.  Therefore  you  cannot  tell  but  what  some  of  your  garments  may  go 
anywhere  ? 

No,  I  think  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it  that  they  are  made  on  the  premises  ;  I 
think  you  may  take  that  to  be  correct. 

941 7.  At  all  events,  you  or  your  foremen  try  to  see  that  that  is  the  case  ? 
We  know  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  men  make  them  themselves  with 

assistance. 

9418.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Do  you  know  if  they  sub-divide  the 
labour  very  much  r 

I  think  very  likely  in  the  usual  way  that  they  have  the  usual  branches. 

9419.  Chairman.']  If  the  clothes  do  not  fit,  do  they  go  back  to  the 
maker  ? 

Yes,  sometimes. 

9420.  In  the  same  way  that  if  they  are  not  properly  made,  and  if  there  is 
time,  you  send  them  back,  and  the  man  has  to  do  them ;  and  if  there  is  not 
time,  you  make  the  alteration  yourself? 

Quite  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ALFRED  JORDAN  HOLLINGTON,  is  called  in ;  and  having  been 

pworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

9421.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  business  ? 
Wholesale  clotliier. 

9422.  Do  you  export  ? 
Yes. 

9423.  And  do  you  do  a  bespoke  retail  trade  also  ? 

I  have  two  retail  houses  ;  hut  tbey  are  totally  distinct  from  the  wholesale  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wholesale. 

9424.  Your  principal  business  is  the  wholesale? 
Yes,  my  principal  business  is  the  wholesale. 

9425.  Your  principal  place  of  business  is  in  Aldgate,  is  it  not? 
Ves. 

Q426.  Is  that  the  wiiolesale  house 
That  is  the  wholesale  house. 

9427.  Vou  do  not  employ  any  hands  on  your  own  premises,  do  you? 

We  employ  all  the  cutters.  All  the  work  is  cut  upon  tlie  premises  by 
machine  and  by  hand.  There  are  some  perhaps  60  and  70  men,  and  three 
machines  cutting  constantly.    It  is  given  out  to  labour  to  produce  afterwards. 

9428.  Do  you  give  it  out  to  a  number  of  people  ? 

We  give  it  out  to  whoever  will  take  it ;  and  as  a  rule  a  man  who  will  make 
a  large  quantity  is  the  man  that  suits  us  l)est.  We  get  ofi  with  less  trouble, 
and  get  hettev  made  work  in  that  way. 

9429.  You  put  it  out  in  very  large  quantities  ? 

Yes;  if  a  man  can  make  500  garments  a  week,  we  give  them  to  him. 

(50.)  5  u  3  9430.  How 
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9430.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  some  hundieds  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  many  are 
employed.  This  man  who  will  make  500  waistcoats  a  week  I  cannot  say  how 
many  he  employs. 

9431.  I  mean,  how  many  men  make  for  you? 

I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  should  think  some  hundreds. 

9432.  And  you  change  them  about  ? 

We  employ  them  as  suits  our  purpose  ;  they  are  there  waiting  for  trade  and 
clamouring  for  it.    The  man  who  makes  it  best  we  give  it  to  him. 

9433.  The  man  who  makes  it  best,  and  also  at  the  cheapest  rate,  I  suppose  ? 
Distinctly. 

9434.  Do  yoti  know  where  the  goods  go  to  ? 

I  know  that  they  go,  a  great  quantity  ol  them,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Lots  of  them  go  down  into  Hampshire,  and  into  certain  parts  of  Essex 
and  Suffolk.  They  are  sent  down  to  the  agricultural  districts.  They  are 
distributed  there  by  intermediate  men.  We  send  them  down  to  a  man,  for 
instance,  in  the  country. 

9435.  Do  you  mean  to  be  made  up  ? 

Yes.  We  send  them  down  by  rail  at  night;  the  man  would  receive  them  in 
the  morniny,  and  he  would  in  all  probability  do  the  machine-work  upon  his 
own  premises,  and  take  them  out  in  a  van  and  deliver  two  to  this  cottage  and 
two  to  that  cottage,  and  two  to  the  next  ;  and  this  man  would  drive  20  miles 
through  count!  y  lanes  and  deliver  them  in  all  the  aericultural  districts,  to  certain 
people  ;  then  he  would  go  down  and  pick  up  those  and  leave  others  in  their 
stead,  and  when  they  are  finished  they  woidd  be  sent  back  to  London  again. 

9430.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  competition  for 
this  kind  of  work  ? 

My  idea  wovdd  be  principally  the  garrison  towns  and  agricultural  districts, 

9437.  Why  the  garrison  towns  ? 

Because  there  are  a  large  numl)er  of  soldier's  wives  unemployed,  and  they  are 
employed  upon  this  labour;  and  the  agricultural  districts,  because  the  farm 
labourer's  pay  is  so  exceptionally  small  that  his  wife  and  daughter  probably  can 
earn  a  higher  wage  than  the  farm  labourer  himself ;  there  is  more  money  paid 
to  the  man's  wife  and  daughter,  or  perhaps  the  wife  alone,  than  he  earns, 

9438.  Do  you  know  at  all  through  how  many  hands  the  work  filters 
before  it  gets  down  say  to  the  soldier's  wife  or  the  wife  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  ? 

I  do  not  imagine  above  one. 

• 

9439.  You  do  not  send  out  the  order  to  the  individual  worker? 
No." 

9440.  You  send  it  yourself? 

^Ve  send  it  ourselves  to  the  man  in  the  country. 

9441.  What  do  you  call  the  man  in  the  country? 

A  man  in  the  country  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  labour-mastei',  and  who  agrees 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  garments,  and  he  has  those  garments  sent  to  him 
by  rail.  He  gives  them  out  to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;  it  is  his  van  that 
he  sends  round  ;  he  pays  the  hand  that  takes  it  from  him,  and  receives  it  back 
again.  So  that  it  does  not  filter  through  any  more  hands  than  those  two  ;  in 
fact,  the  price  paid  for  labour  is  so  limite  l  that  there  is  not  any  chance  of 
filtration. 

9442.  You  say  it  only  passes  through  one  intermediary  between  you  and  the 
absolute  maker  of  (he  garment? 

Yes. 

9443.  Wheie  ai  e  your  goods  exported  to  ? 

To  Australia,  to  South  Africa  ;  very  little  to  America;  the  duty  on  clothing 

is 
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is  prohibitory  in  America  ;  we  have  to  pay  a  57 1  per  cent,  import  duty  there, 
and  the  consequence  is  tl.at  we  do  not  export  goods  there 

We  export  goods  to  Australia  in  fuce  of  a  I6i  percent,  import  duty  for  goods 
into  New  Zealand. 

9444.  Do  you  export  any  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  clothing  exported  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  the  VVest  Indies  and  some  to  the  American 
Island-. 

9445.  Do  you  manufiicture  also  for  consumption  in  this  country  ? 
Yes,  largely. 

9446.  I  do  not  mean  the  bespoke  trade. 

I  mean  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  ;  we  have  country  dealers  all  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

9447.  The  same  class  of  goods  that  you  export? 

Yes.  The  home  trade  goods  are  made  better  than  the  export  trade.  They 
are  the  same,  and  made  by  the  same  people  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  home-trade 
buyer  will  pay  a  higher  price  to  have  his  goods  better  made  than  the  export 
buyer  will. 

9448.  How  do  you  get  your  orders  for  abroad  and  the  Colonies? 

Books  are  sent  out,  |)atterns  are  procured,  and  goods  are  bought  of  t!ie  manu- 
facturers six  months  before  the  season.  There  are  pattern  lengths  then  made  ; 
they  are  cut  up  into  little  pieces  and  made  into  a  volume,  and  each  wholesale 
house  iu  the  colonies  has  one  of  these  books  sent  to  it  by  us,  and  tliey  indent 
from  that  for  the  quantity  they  want  ;  perhaps  100  pair  of  trousers  to  these 
patterns,  100  coat-^  or  100  children's  suits,  whatever  they  want, 

9449.  And  they  send  that  order  direct  to  you,  do  they  r 

No  ;  they  send  it,  as  a  rule,  to  their  London  house.  If  we  trade  direct  with 
a  house  in  the  Colonies,  we  give  offence  to  the  London  houses, 

9450.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  London  house  ? 

The  London  house  of  the  Australian  house  ;  all  the  best  Australian  or  foreign 
houses  have  iheir  London  liouse,  where  they  buy  for  the  Australian  or  foreign 
house. 

9451.  And  they  send  the  order  to  their  London  agent  ? 
Yes. 

9452.  And  he  sends  it  to  you  ? 
Yes,  he  gives  it  to  us. 

9453.  And  you  send  it  to  ihe  man  in  the  country,  and  the  man  in  the 
country  gets  it  made  up. 

We  manufacture  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  we  get  the  cloth  and  cut 
it  up. 

9454.  You  send  a  portion  of  the  work  to  the  man  in  the  country,  and  he 
gets  them  made  up  ? 

Yes,  I  do  not  say  in  the  country  entirely.  A  large  portion  goes  into  the 
country,  but  a  large  portion  is  made  round  the  warehouse. 

9455.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? 
Twenty  -five  years. 

9456.  Is  there  much  change  in  prices  you  pay  for  getting  the  work 
done  ? 

No.    The  prices  paid  in  the  retail  trade  when  1  first  started  were  higher. 

9457.  In  the  wholesale,  is  there  any  difference : 

I  think  there  is  very  little  ;  if  anything  they  are  lower. 

(50.)  5  u  4  9458.  Slightly 
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9458.  Slightly  lower  ? 

I  think  they  are  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  any  lower  in  proportion  to 
the  work  ;  I  believe  that  the  work  is  done  worse. 

9459.  Hhs  the  price  of  the  goods  diminished  ? 
Yes,  very  seriously. 

9460.  To  what  extent  ? 

In  some  instances  as  much  as  45  to  50  per  cent. 

9461.  And  the  work  is  not  as  well  done  as  it  was,  you  say  ? 
No,  and  it  is  getting  worse  every  year. 

9462.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Through  the  doing  away  with  apprenticeship,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
any  labour  at  all  that  knows  its  business. 

9463.  How  do  you  account  for  that  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  know  their 
business  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  enormous  glut  of  the  low-priced  labour  ; 
that  is  to  say  uneducated  and  unskilled  labour  is  to  be  got  at  in  any  quantity, 
and  the  work  is  competed  for  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  is  kept  al  a 
ridiculously  low  level ;  whereas  the  moment  you  get  to  educated  labour  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  it.  If  you  want  a  man  to  make  a  pair  of  trousers,  and 
who  knows  his  business,  you  cannot  get  one  for  love  or  money  ;  but  if  you  want  a 
sort  of  human  machine  for  getting  it  together  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
making  it  available  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  there  is  any  quantity  to  be 
got. 

9464.  Do  you  think  that  the  nanufacturing  is  done  more  in  the  country  than  it 
used  to  be,  that  it  is  leaving  London  ? 

I  think  the  London  houses  are  sinking,  undoubtedly,  the  bulk  of  them, 
because  labour  is  cheaper  in  Leeds  than  it  is  in  London  ;  labour  is  cheaper  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  towns  than  it  is  in  London. 

9465.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  tendency  is  for  manufacturers  to 
close  their  places  in  London,  and  to  go  into  the  country  ;  would  that  be  the 
ease,  in  your  opinion  ? 

1  do  not  think  there  ever  have  been  many  manufacturers  in  London  in  the 
sewing  way.  I  think  that  the  trade  is  leaving  London  for  the  country,  inas- 
much as  the  labour  there  is  cheaper,  and  of  course  the  houses  that  are 
established  upon  the  spot  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  London  houses,  in- 
asmuch as  they  would  not  have  the  carriage  of  the  goods  to  and  fro  to  pay  ; 
and  then  they  are  nearer  to  the  absolute  manufacturer  of  the  stuff  itself,  the 
raw  material. 

9466.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  the  class  of  goods  you  make  are 
in  competition  in  the  Colonies  with  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  ? 

Do  you  mean  continental  goods  ? 

94(7.  Continental  goods? 

I  think  so  ;  and  I  think  we  are  fast  losing  caste,  being  out-run. 

9468.  Are  the  foreign  goods  better,  do  you  mean  ? 
The  foreign  labour  is  educated,  and  ours  is  uneducated. 

9469.  Where  are  the  foreign  goods  chiefly  made;  in  Germany? 
In  Germany  principally. 

9470.  Do  you  mean  that  they  can  make  a  better  class  of  goods  than  can  be 
made  in  England  ? 

Tliey  can  make  a  better  class  of  goods  for  less  money. 

9471.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Because  they  have  educated  labour.  No  man  in  Germany  is  allowed  to 
practise  a  trade  until  he  has  served  three  years  to  a  master,  and  then  he  obtains 
a  certificate  of  merit,  and  with  that  certificate  he  can  go  into  any  shop  and  get 
bis  living.    But  here  we  have  a  Jew  glazier  without  a  home  ;  he  is  emigrated 
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to  this  country,  and  settles  in  Spitalfields.  In  a  week's  time  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians  lend  him  a  machine,  and  he  is  immediately  a  full-blown  tailor. 
That  is  the  sort  of  material  we  have  to  use,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  our  goods 
are  going  to  be  as  good  with  that  class  of  labour  as  the  goods  made  by  the 
labour  of  a  German,  who  will  work  at  a  less  price  than  that  man  will,  and  who 
knows  his  trade. 

P4  7-2.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  the  present  position  of  your  trade, 
in  that  respect  is  not  a  very  healthy  one  ? 
I  think  it  is  very  unhealthy. 

9473.  And  what  would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedy  r 
I  would  suggest  some  kind  of  technical  education. 

9474.  Could  you  give  us  anything  more  definite  as  to  what  you  mean  by 
"  some  kind  of  technical  education  "  ? 

I  mean  that  every  child  when  he  leaves,  or  before  he  leaves,  the  Board 
School,  should  have  certain  hours  of  the  day  devoted  to  the  ordinary  common 
usaoes  of  trade. 

947.5.  You  do  not  advocate  any  system  such  as  that  you  have  mentioned  as 
being  in  existence  in  Germany  ? 

I  should  say  that  would  be  the  prelude  to  it ;  undoubtedly  that  is  what  I 
mean;  to  lead  up  to  that.  It  is  exactly  what  we  want,  and  until  we  get  it  we 
sliall  not  be  able  to  keep  our  supremacy  as  manufacturers  ;  if  we  do  not  get 
some  education  for  our  labour  we  shall  no  longer  exist  as  the  manufacturing 
country  of  the  world. 

9476.  Can  you  speak  at  all  as  to  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  trade  in 
London  ;  I  mean  tailors  ? 

Enormous  quantities. 

9477.  Has  the  proportion  of  foreigners  to  English  tailors  diminished  or 
increased  during  your  experience  ? 

I  should  think  increased ;  in  fact,  English  tailors  are  things  of  the  past. 

9478.  What  are  the  foreigners  mostly  ;  Germans  ? 

Principally  Jews.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  Germans  much.  There  are 
a  few  German  tailors  about  ;  and  where  we  have  any  German  tailors  they  are 
the  best  we  have. 

9479.  I  gather  from  you  that  your  opinion  is,  that  the  uneducated  cheap 
labour  has  produced  a  cheap,  but  rather  nasty  class  of  goods  ? 

Yes. 

9480.  And  that  it  is  not  a  demand  for  a  cheap  and  nasty  clas?  of  goods  that 
has  produced  the  influx  of  this  uneducated  labour? 

Not  at  all. 

9481.  Has  machinery  been  much  introduced  into  the  trade  of  late  ? 
Nearly  everything  is' done  by  machinery  now  ;  there  is  hardly  anytliing  that 

is  not  done  by  machinery. 

9482.  Much  more  so  than  formerly  ? 

Much  more;  and,  bring  done  in  larger  quantities,  it  all  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

9483.  In  your  opinion,  would  any  legislation  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of 
production  have  the  effect  of  our  losing  the  foreign  trade  altogether,  the  export 
trade  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

9484.  It  could  not  bear  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  you 
think  r 

No.  The  manufacturing  houses  are  not  making  any  large  profits ;  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  of  whom  I  might  be  called  a  representative  man,  are  not 
making  any  large  prohts ;  in  fact,  in  bad  times,  in  a  bad  six  months,  or  in  a 
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surfeit  of  bad  debts,  we  should  not  be  getting  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed  ;  and  if  you  reduced  that,  we  should  have  to  take  our  capital 
out,  iind  chance  it  in  something  else. 

9485.  How  do  you  describe  the  men  who  put  your  work  out  to  the  people 
who  make  it  for  you  ;  do  you  call  them  cutters  ? 

JNo  ;  the  giver-out  and  taker-in  of  work  ;  we  advertise  for  them  in  that  way. 

9486.  Have  you  executed  any  Government  contract? 

Yes.  You  have  some  evidence  on  that  subject  that  you  have  obtained  from 
one  of  my  men,  which  is  a  deliberate  tissue  of  fiilsehoods. 

9487.  That  is  Mr.  Price  ? 
Mr.  Price. 

9488.  Was  he  employed  by  you  as  a  giver-out  or  taker-in  of  work  r 
That  is  so. 

9489.  We  had  it  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Price  that  you  executed  a  contract 
for  400  Government  coats  lor  discharged  soldiers ;  is  that  so  ? 

It  is  wrong  in  the  amount ;  it  was  1,500. 

9490.  Is  what  he  says  correct  as  to  the  price  :  "  We  paid  3  s.  6  d.  or  4  s.  6  d. 
(I  forget  which,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  4*.  6  d.)  on  making  a  sample, 
but  when  the  bulk  came  in  we  paid  2  5."  '1  hat  is  on  page  407,  at  Question 
No.  4130  ? 

That  is  perfectly  untrue. 

■9491.  Perhaps  you  would  just  explain  it  ? 

When  invited  to  tender,  a  sealed  sample  or  samples  are  laid  before  the  con- 
tractor in  tlie  pattern-room  at  Pimlico  ;  attached  to  each  garment  you  find  a  label 
specifying  full  particulars  ;  to  these  all  houses  sending  in  tenders  are  expected  to 
adhere.  Garments  are  sometimes  sent  up  simply  to  show  any  suggesttd  im- 
provements, but  have  no  bearing  upon  the  contract,  and,  in  fact,  a  42  s.  coat 
might  be  sent  to  show  an  improvement  that  could  be  introduced  into  one  at 
13  6-.  This  (producing  a  document)  is  the  order  which  was  ^ent  from  the  War 
Office,  or  wherever  they  give  it  out,  and  that  will  show  you  tliat  what  I  am 
stating  is  perfectly  correct. 

9492.  Does  that  relate  to  this  particular  order  ? 

'{:o  t\ns  ^iiri\Q.n\iiv  ox&ev  {handing  in  the  document).  You  will  see  distinctly 
'there  that  they  refer  to  their  own  garment,  and  to  their  own  specification. 

9493.  The  "  pattern  and  specification"  up  here  in  the  corner  of  this  docu- 
ment is  their  own  pattern  and  specification  r 

Yes,  which  is  labelled  and  sealed,  on  their  table  ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
contractor,  supposing  these  patterns  get  obsolete,  to  make  a  suggestion  that 
such-and-such  a  thing  is  more  fashionable  ;  and  he  would  send  up  a  garment 
to  explain  to  the  man  in  charge  what  he  meant.  That  is  not  the  oarment 
referred  to  by  Price,  because  there  was  no  sample  of  that  nature  sent ;  but  that 
is  a  usual  thing  to  do. 

9494.  What  does  it  mean  here  by  "  to  samples  for  body  and  lining  submitted 
with  tender"  ? 

That  is,  samples  of  materials. 

9495.  You  say  that  this  tender  for  1,300  coats  is  the  same  as  the  contract 
that  Price  spoke  of  for  400  coats  ? 

It  is. 

9496.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  had  any  other? 

No,  I  have  never  had "  any  other  tender  for  overcoats ;  we  took  over 
from  Messrs.  Hyaras  when  they  failed  their  contract  man,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  work  for  the  Government,  and  he  naturally  introduced 
to  us  the  same  work  which  he  bad  been  getting  for  Hyams.  Previous  to 
that  we  never  had  any  tenders  at  all  from  the  Government.  This  Mr.  Price 
was  in  our  employ  about  three  months,  and  was  discharged  to  the  best  of  our 
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belief  for  taking-  bribes  from  the  workmen  to  give  them  out  work  better  than 
they  coukl  do.  He  was  discharged  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  summoned  us  for 
two  weeks'  wages  ;  and  in  Heu  of  us  going  to  Court  to  waste  time,  we  paid  him 
one  week's  wages,  he  paying  the  cost  of  the  summons. 

9497.  In  answer  to  Question  4 1 30  he  said,  "  We  paid  3  s.  6  d.  or  4  6  d.  on 
making  a  sample  ?" 

That  is  perfectly  true. 

9498.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  price  was  ? 
We  did  not  make  a  sample  for  that  order. 

9499.  I  understand  the  witness  to  mean  there  that  you  paid  3  s.  6  d.  or  4  s.  6  d. 
for  a  certain  sample  that  was  sent  in  to  3'ou  ? 

No. 

9500.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  when  the  bulk  came  in  we  paid  2  s.  "? 
We  hfid  no  sample  in  to  us. 

9.501.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  do  you  put  out  the  whole  of  the  1,500  of  the 
coats  to  one  man  to  make  r 

No,  to  different  men ;  30  or  40  to  one  man,  100  to  another  man,  just  as 
they  will  take  them.    The  Government  give  you  a  specified  time  ? 

9502.  Do  not  these  men  submit  to  you  the  way  in  which  they  are  going  to 
make  it  up  ? 

No  ;  we  submit  to  them  a  sample  of  what  we  want  carried  out. 

9503.  And  I  understand  in  this  case  you  did  not  undertake  to  pay  more 
than  you  did  pay  when  the  goods  were  brought  to  you  ? 

We  never  undertook  to  pay  anything ;  we  simply  took  the  order  of  the 
Government  to  make  a  garment  to  a  signed  and  sealed  sample  at  a  certain 
price  ;  there  was  no  undertaking  on  our  part  to  pay  any  special  price  for 
making  it. 

9504.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Government  at  all ;  I  am  asking  whether  this 
is  correct ;  whether  the  price  which  you  stated  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods 
for  you  was  larger  than  the  price  that  you  did  give  when  the  goods  were  sent 
in? 

I  do  not  follow  your  Lordship's  question. 

9505.  You  put  this  order  out  to  certain  people  to  be  made  for  you  ? 
Yes. 

9506.  At  a  certain  price,  I  presume  ? 
Yes. 

9507.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  paid  that  price  when  the  goods  were 
sent  in  ? 

Undoubtedly.  We  give  every  garment  out  with  a  ticket,  and  on  that  ticket 
is  stvited  the  price  for  making,  and  the  moment  the  man  brings  it  back  to  the 
warehouse  the  ticket  is  signed,  and  he  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  receives 
the  money. 

9508.  Do  you  put  a  check  on  each  garment  ? 

On  every  individual  packet ;  he  may  have  20  in  it. 

9509.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Those  coats  are  inspected  before  they  are  paid  for, 
I  suppose  ? 

Distinctly 

9510.  Chairman.']  Then  it  is  farther  suggested,  in  answer  to  the  next  ques- 
tion, No.  4131,  that  "  The  sample  that  had  to  2:0  to  Pimlico  to  the  Government 
factory  to  be  examined  for  this  contract  for  the  400,  was  of  superior  cloth  and 
of  superior  make ;  but  when  the  bulk  of  the  400  were  given  out,  they  were 
given  out  at  2  s.  each,  with  inferior  cloth  and  inferior  linings  "  ? 

You  see  the  fallacy  of  that,  because  it  is  perfectly  untrue.  If  you  are  tender- 
(50.)  5x2  ing 
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ing  for  a  specific  sample  of  Government,  you  cannot  be  sending  a  sample  of 
your  own. 

9511.  Earl  of  Limerick. \  What  is  meant  by  ''to  sample  for  body  and  lining 
submitted  with  tender"  r 

The  materials  that  are  to  be  made  up. 

9.512.  You  do  not  send  in  any  samples  of  the  made-up  garments,  but  of  the 
materials  ? 
Yes. 

9513.  Chairfuan.]  And  you  accept  the  Government  patterns  and  specifica- 
tions at  a  given  price,  and  you  send  in  a  sample  of  the  materials  that  you  are 
to  use  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

9514.  That  would  not  disprove  the  allegation  in  this  evidence,  because  it  is 
to  the  efi"ect  that  the  cloth  that  you  submitted  was  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
the  cloth  of  which  you  made  up  the  garments  was  of  an  inferior  quality? 

He  would  not  know  what  the  cloth  we  sent  in  was  at  all ;  he  would  not 
see  it. 

9515.  I  will  ask  you,  quite  apart  from  his  seeing  it,  whether  that  was  the 
case  ? 

It  was  not  the  case.  He  would  not  see  the  cloth  that  was  submitted ;  it 
would  be  out  of  his  department  entirely. 

9516.  Do  you  wish  to  explain  anything  further  to  the  Committee  on  tnat 
point  ? 

No,  not  more  than  what  I  have  told  you,  that  he  was  discharged  for  what  we 
believed  10  be  dishonesty. 

9517.  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything-  about  that,  but  T  mean,  can  you 
explain  to  the  Committee  as  to  this  alleged  way  in  which  you  fulfilled  this 
contract  with  regard  to  the  coats  ? 

We  fulfilled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  who  passed  the  goods 
and  paid  for  them  ;  and  moreover,  since  this  man's  evidence  was  given,  the 
same  department  has  given  us  another  order  for  a  thousand  suits  ;  they  would 
not  have  done  that,  I  suppose,  if  they  had  been  under  the  impression  that  that 
evidence  was  correct. 

9518.  What  do  you  mean  by  "suits  "? 

A  coat  and  a  waistcoat  and  a  pair  of  trousers  is  a  suit. 

9519.  What  are  those  suits  for,  do  you  know  ? 
For  discharged  soldiers,  I  apprehend. 

9520.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  They  are  not  uniforms,  then? 

No  ;  neither  are  these  uniforms,  fhey  are  all  civilian  clothing.  The  object 
of  seeing  the  patterns  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  give  a  livery  for  discharged 
soldiers ;  you  would  not  make  the  1,500  all  alike,  or  else  you  v.  ould  be  putting 
them  in  livery.  You  submit  a  set  of  patterns  of  different  colourings  and 
materials,  so  that  the  men  may  have  what  is  practically  a  civilian  overcoat. 

952 1 .  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  at  all  what  inspection  the  goods  are  submitted 
to  at  Pimlico  ? 

No,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

9522.  When  do  you  generally  give  out  your  orders  r 
At  all  hours  of  the  day. 

9523.  And  every  day  in  the  week  ? 
And  every  day  in  the  week. 

9524.  And  a  regular  time  is  specified  for  bringing-  them  in? 

No ;  they  come  in  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

9525.  Do  you  allow  a  certain  time  for  them  to  be  executed? 

We 
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We  expect  them  to  make  them  as  quick  as  they  caa ;  there  is  no  specified 
time. 

95 '26.  How  are  the  payments  made  r 

The  payments  are  made  the  moment  the  garments  are  in. 

9527.  Lord  Thring.']  With  respect  to  these  1,500  coats,  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  Government  gave  you  out  a  sealed  sample,  that  you  made  them  to 
that  sail) pie,  and  that  they  were  approved  by  Government  as  being  equal  to  that 
sample  r 

The  Government  show  and  retain  their  sample;  otherwise  that  is  so. 

9.528.  The  whole  1,500? 
The  whole  1,500. 

9529.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  you  thought  there  was  no 
demand  for  cheap  and  nasty  goods,  but  that  the  supply  of  cheap  and  nasty  goods 
had  created  the  demand  .'' 

I  think  it  does  so  ;  I  believe  if  the  labour  were  better  and  the  goods  were 
better,  they  would  command  a  higher  price. 

9,530.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  being,  as  you  have  told  us,  in  competition 
with  the  Germans  abroad,  supposing  you  made  them  better  and  they  were  also 
dearer,  you  could  still  maintain  tiie  trade  ? 

I  think  so. 

9531.  You  think  the  customer  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a 
better  article  ? 

I  think  so  ;  if  he  could  get  the  labour  satisfactory,  undoubtedly.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  have  lost  our  trade  with  Australia,  the  bulk  of  the  higher  priced  trade 
with  it,  from  that  fact  alone,  because  our  articles  were  so  in feriorly  manufac- 
tured that  they  did  not  compete  with  the  colonial-made  goods. 

9532.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  cheapness  has  been  a  detriment  instead 
or  an  advantage  ? 

1  think,  undoubtedly,  that  the  want  of  education  in  the  labour  is  a  detri- 
ment. 

9533.  With  regard  to  machines,  that  is  a  different  question  altogether;  the 
machines,  I  suppose,  legitimately,  in  your  opinion,  make  the  supply  cheaper,  do 
they  not  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly. 

9534.  That  is  not  inferior  work? 

I  consider  a  machine-made  article,  if  made  by  a  technically  educated  man,  is 
as  good  as  a  hand-made  article.  I  would  not  mind  having  in  a  garment  I  wear 
myself  a  certain  amount  of  machine  labour  in  unimportant  parts  of  it. 

9.53').  You  do  not  object  to  machine  labour  but  to  bad  labour? 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

9536.  As  to  the  labour  in  the  agricultural  districts,  I  suppose  that  it  is 
women's  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  it  not  ^ 
Entirely. 

9.537.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  general  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  I  ask  the  question  because  it  is  not  my  experience  at  all  ? 
I  think  so. 

9538.  However,  it  is  very  largely  extended,  you  think  ? 
1  do. 

9539-  That  the  wives  of  the  labourers  work  for  the  tailors  ? 
Distinctly. 

9540.  Could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  proportion  of  goods  you  suppose  to  be 
made  in  agricultural  districts  ;  what  proportion  of  the  whole  of  your  output  of 
goods  is  made  in  the  agricultural  districts? 

I  daresay,  perhaps,  a  third. 

(50.)  5x3  9541.  And 
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9541.  And  principally,  I  think  you  said,  in  Essex  and  the  neighbouring 
counties  ? 

Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Hamjjshire. 

9542.  And  about  wliat  price,  do  you  know,  do  the  women  receive  for  their 
work,  a  day  ;  what  are  their  earnings  ? 

I  daresay,  perhaps,  8  s.  or  9  ^.  a  week. 

9543.  As  much  as  that  ? 

1  should  imagine  so  ;  from  6  5.  to  9     a  week. 

9544.  But  that  you  are  not  actually  acquainted  with,  I  suppose  ? 
Not  at  all;  1  cannot  state  that  from  absolute  knowledge. 

9545.  Does  the  labour  master  work  himself,  or  does  he  simply  act  as  an 
agent  and  distributer  ? 

I  should  think  he  acts  simply  as  an  agent  and  distributer;  it  is  too  large  a 
thing  for  him  to  do  any  work  on  it. 

9546.  He  keeps  vans  to  go  round  the  country,  you  say  ? 

Yes,  and  keeps  men  to  go  with  the  van  as  well.  I  think  it  is  so  large  a  thing 
that  he  would  not  work  himself.  He  may  have  machines  in  his  own  factory 
where  he  does  the  machine  labour,  and  he  gives  out  the  portions  to  be  done  by 
hand  labour  to  this  district  labour  which  I  have  spoken  of. 

9547.  Earl  of  Ons]ow.~\  You  say  that  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  you  have  ever 
sent  any  sample  in  to  the  stores  at  Pimlico,  but  that  the  goods  that  you  made 
were  made  from  samples  supplied  from  the  stores  at  Pimlico? 

IS'o,  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  utterly  untrue  that  we  ever  sent  any  sample 

in. 

9548.  But  in  this  particuhir  case  ? 

We  might  have  done  it  in  this  particular  case  just  in  following  out  the 
suggestion  I  gave  you. 

9549.  The  suggestion  was  that  you  might  have  sent  in  a  high-class  coat  ? 
Yes,  to  give  them  a  suggestion  ;  you  want  to  put  as  much  effect  of  something 

better  as  you  can  upon  the  low-priced  article;  and  if  we  thought  tliat  their 
sample  v\as  obsolete,  we  should  in  all  probahihty  send  in  a  sample  of  more 
modern  mode  with  a  view  of  their  adopting  our  suggestion  in  their  own 
garment. 

95,50.  Then  can  you  recollect,  as  n  fact,  whether  that  happened  in  this 
case  ? 

1  cannot.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of  that  department,  and 
I  have  read  you  his  report ;  I  am  giving  you  that  repoit  only  as  a  report  of 
his.  I  allude  to  the  statement  I  read  about  a  sealed  sample  or  samples  being 
laid  before  the  contractor. 

9551.  But  then  can  vou  recollect  what  did  happen  in  this  case  with  regard 
to  the  sample  that  was  sent  to  you  from  Pimlico  ? 

The  sample  is  not  sent  to  us  ;  the  sample  is  lying  on  the  table  at  Pimlico. 
The  man  goes  there  and  sees  it,  and  be  has  to  send  in  a  tender  upon  that  to  be 
made  equal  in  every  way  to  that  sample. 

9552.  And  what  may  have  happened  is,  that  you  may  have  sent  another  coat 
down  as  a  sample,  and  said,  "  We  would  recommend  such-and-such  alterations 
as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  fashion." 

Yes. 

9553.  And  in  that  way  you  think  that  a  better  class  of  coat  may  have  been 
sent  in  than  you  actually  made  when  you  made  the  1,500. 

Yes. 

9554.  Earl  of  LimericJi.\  Without  any  intention  on  your  part  of  making  the 
coat  in  accordance  with  the  sample  which  you  possibly  sent  in  ? 

Distinctly. 

9555-  Earl 
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9555-  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Supposing-  that  to  have,  happened,  would  the  Clothing 
Department  at  Pimlico  have  made  another  coat  to  be  the  sample  ? 

No,  they  would  simply  have  accepted  our  suggestion,  and  the  goods  would 
have  gone  in  and  have  been  passed  with  the  increased  facilities  or  increased 
pioduction  upon  tliem ;  there  might  be  a  little  dilFerence  in  the  shape,  or  an 
extra  pocket,  or  a  different  width  of  sleeve,  or  any  suggestion  that  fashion 
might  dictate  ;  and  the  man  in  charge  there,  1  suppose,  would  accept  the 
improvement,  and  it  would  be  understood  that  the  coats  were  goino-  to  be 
made  with  that  improvement. 

9556.  Then  you  would  have  undertaken  for  the  Government  to  make  a  coat 
in  all  respects  according  to  the  sample  coat  shown  you  at  Pimhco,  with  certain 
improvements  suggested  by  yourselves  r 

That  is  it. 

9557-  What  was  the  amount  you  were  paid  for  those  coats? 
Twelve  shilUngs  and  eightpence  we  were  paid  for  them. 

95  58.  Are  there  any  other  houses  in  the  trade  that  have  similar  coats  ? 
Yt  s,  they  had  a  portion  of  the  same  contract. 

9559.  Do  you  know  what  the  contract  was  ;  was  it  4,000  ? 

i  think  it  was  either  3,000  or  4,000;  yes,  they  appear  to  be  4,000  here  ; 
2,500  of  one  size,  and  1,500  of  another.  We  were  given  938  of  one  size,  and 
562  of  another ;  so  that  1  should  apprehend  by  that  that  the  contract'  was 
4,000.    I  know  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  contracts. 

9560.  Had  you  ever  had  a  similar  contract  before  ? 
No. 

9461.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  contract,  had 
been  put  out  ? 

I  think  not ;  I  think  such  a  contract  had  been  put  out  before. 

9562.  For  discharged  soldiers'  great  coats  .'^ 
Yes. 

9563.  You  do  not  think  thiit  this  was  on  experiment? 
I  do  not. 

9564.  You  have  not  brought  your  tender  with  you  ? 
No. 

9565.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  clause  in  the  order  providing 
that  the  work  should  be  done  in  a  factory  ? 

No,  there  was  no  such  clause. 

9566.  Is  there  such  a  clause  in  the  recent  orders  which  you  have 
received  ? 

Yes,  there  is. 

9567.  Have  you  a  factory  ? 

We  have  what  is  virtually  a  factory  ;  we  have  a  man  entirely  in  our  employ  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  who  has  a  factory,  :md  he  has  undertaken  with  us  that 
those  goods  shall  be  made  entirely  in  his  factory. 

9568.  And  he  works  on  his  own  account  and  takes  the  contract  from 
you  r 

Distinctly. 

0569.  He  is  not  your  servant,  merely  a  sub-contractor? 

A  sub-contractor  for  the  manufacturing  in  the  factory.  If  that  clause  had  not 
been  in,  we  should  not  have  done  it  that  way  ;  we  should  have  given  it  out,  as 
we  did  the  overcoats,  to  various  parties  ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  clause  was  in, 
we  did  undertake  to  have  it  made  in  our  factory. 

9570.  You  could  not  carry  out  a  contract  containing  the  Government  clause 
in  London  ? 

(50.)  5x4  We 
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We  have  not  a  factory  in  London  ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  factory  in 
London. 

9571.  Has  tlie  insertion  then  of  the  factory  clause  in  Government  contracts 
the  effect  of  driving  the  trade  out  of  London  ? 

I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

9572.  Therefore  the  workpeople  in  London  suffer  from  the  existence  of  the 
factory  clause  ? 

Undoubtedly  they  lose  tlie  manufacturing  of  those  suits. 

0573.  Do  you  know  of  any  factories  existing  in  London? 

I  do  not.  I  fancy  that  one  of  the  police  contractors  has  a  factory  in  the 
Burdett-road,  but  whether  he  employs  his  own  people,  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  am  rather  under  the  impression  that  he  makes  the  bulk  of  his  goods  at 
Crewe. 

9574.  Do  you  employ  tliis  manufacturer  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  for  other 
work  ? 

Yes. 

9575.  Constantly? 
Yes. 

9576.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  work  which  you  otherwise  would  give  him  if 
you  had  not  got  this  Government  contract  in  hand  you  have  to  put  out  to  the 
contractors  r 

No,  I  imagine  he  would  take  them  both  in. 

9577.  He  has  room  for  both,  has  be  ? 
I  think  so. 

9578.  Then  it  does  not  displace  any  other  work  out  of  the  factory  ? 

No  ;  at  h-ast  it  must  drive  it  to  some  extent  out  of  the  factory  if  the  factory 
were  extra  full,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  in  this  case. 

9579.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  German  system  of  apprenticeship 
was  provided  by  law  ? 

Undoubtedly,  I  take  it  so. 

9580.  And  you  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  something  simihir  in 
England  ? 

Undoubtedly  I  would. 

9581.  What,  under  those  circumstances,  would  become  of  the  unskilled 
labour ;  what  would  it  find  to  do  ^ 

There  would  be  no  longer  unskilled  labour. 

9582.  But  I  am  talking  of  those  who  now  exist;  the  enormous  number  who 
now  apply  to  you  for  work  ? 

During  the  process  of  educating  the  others  they  would  gradually  die  off'. 
Supposing  the  unskilled  labour  and  the  educated  labour  were  going  on  correla- 
tively,  you  could  not  have  the  educated  labour  available  in  10  minutes,  because 
you  would  have  to  wait  while  it  was  educating  and  leavening  the  mass.  The 
two  could  be  employed,  and  the  leaven  of  the  educated  labour  would  make  the 
other  so  much  more  available. 

9583  Then  you  think  that  while  the  process  of  education  was  going  on 
these  people  would  still  continue  to  go  on  existing  ? 
I  do,  undoubtedly. 

9584.  Mr.  Price  in  his  evidence  at  No.  4143  has  this  question  put  to  him: 
"A  sweater  (that  is  a  sub-contractor j  getting  large  orders  fiom  the  passer,  very 
generally  gives  him  compensation  in  money  r"  and  his  answer  is,  Yes,  com- 
mission."   Is  that  so  ? 

No,  that  is  only  his  stealing  ;  it  is  nothing  more.  It  is  perfectly  unusiuil  and 
unnecessary  for  a  man  receiving  work  from  a  wholesale  house  to  pay  the  man 
who  gives  it  out,  and  takes  it  in  for  giving  it  to  him. 

9585.  But 
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9585.  But  is  that  so.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  very  great  com- 
petition for  this  work ;  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  a  man  would  give  a  bribe  to 
the  passer  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  ? 

You  see  all  garments  are  not  made  of  the  same  price,  and  they  are  not  of  the 
same  quality  of  work,  and  all  hands  are  not  equally  competent  to  do  certain 
work  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  bribe  the  man  who  gives  you  the  work  to  give 
you  iiigher  priced  labour  than  you  are  competent  to  make.  If  he  gives  you 
garments  to  make  at  2  s.,  and  you  are  only  competent  to  make  them  at  1  6  d. 
each,  and  he  gives  you  3  d.  out  of  the  difference,  he  is  a  gainer  of  3  d.  himself ; 
and  Price  did  this,  or  we  believed  that  he  did  it,  and  was  discharged.  We  could, 
not  call  him  up  and  say,  "  Did  you  take  from  this  man  a  bribe  because  he 
would  have  said  "  No  ;"  but  we  traced  it  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  he  did  in 
several  instances,  and  we  discharged,  him  for  doing  it. 

95 86.  He  gave  the  man  a  class  of  work  which  he  was  incompetent  to  do,  as 
I  undt-rstand  you  : 

Distinctly  ;  that  is  the  M^ay  it  is  done. 

95S7.  Is  it  never  the  case  that  where  there  are  four  or  five  men,  all  of  whom 
are  competent  ro  do  the  work,  one  of  them  gives  a  bribe  to  the  passer,  who  there- 
upon gives  the  work  to  him  in  preference  to  the  others } 

It  is  just  possible  ;  but  that  is  highly  improbable. 

95SS.  Have  you  any  means  of  finding  it  out  if  it  does  exist  ? 

Only  by  engaging  men  of  good  character  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  work, 
and  watching  by  their  daily  mode  of  life  as  to  whether  they  look  to  be  living 
beyond  their  means.  Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
entire  business,  ;indit  is  a  thing  we  watch  very  narrowly.  We  have  a  man  in  the 
department,  one  of  the  highest  men  in  the  house,  who  is  always  walking  about 
and  taking  notes,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  thing  of  that  sort  to  exist  for  long. 
We  have  discharged  many  men  for  it,  and  we  have  discharged  them  of  course 
without  exact  absolute  proof,  because  it  is  impossible  to  secure  an  absolute 
identification  of  the  thing.  If  we  could  prove  it  absolutely,  we  would  lock  the 
man  up,  so  as  to  make  him  an  example  for  others;  but  our  only  means  of 
dealing  with  it  is  to  discharge  the  man  when  it  takes  place. 

9,') 89.  But  you  look  upon  it  as  a  very  serious  offence,  and  one  to  be  visited 
with  instant  dismissal  if  found  out  ? 
Distinctly. 

9,'')90.  You  said  that  the  labour  in  the  country  was  cheaper ;  did  you  mean 
skilled  labour,  or  unskilled  labour  r 
Not  cheaper  than  London  labour. 

9)91.  I  thought  you  said  so? 
No. 

9592.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  the  trade  was  going  to  the  country ;  10 
Leeds,  for  instance  V 

I  am  referring  to  the  country  districts  which  we  employ,  as  compared  with 
our  London  labour,  and  you  are  referring  to  a  district  we  do  not  employ  at  all ; 
Leeds.    The  labour  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  in  London. 

9593.  Which  ;  skilled  or  unskilled? 
Unskilled. 

9594.  Then,  low  as  the  wages  are  in  London,  they  are  still  lower  in  the 
provinces  ? 

Yes,  in  Leeds ;  but  the  skilled  labour  is  so  scarce  that  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  skilled  labour.  It  obtains  a  higher  wage  to-day  than  I  have  ever 
known  it  obtain.  Educated  tailors,  practical  tailors,  are  more  valuable  to-day 
than  they  ever  were,  and  there  is  employment  for  masses  of  them  who  cannot 
be  procured. 

9',95.  Earl  of  Derhi/.']  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  those  who  are  without 
employment  are  for  the  most  part  not  competent  to  do  the  work  ? 
Distinctly. 

(50.)  5Y  9596.  Lord 
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9596.  Lord  Clintonrj  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called 
sub-division  of  labour  in  your  trade ;  a  good  deal  of  the  practice  of  dividing 
labour  into  different  departments;  that  is  to  say,  one  workman  does  a  certain 
portion  of  the  work,  and  another  workman  a  certain  ot  her  portion  ? 

I  lancy  that  it  is  made  in  that  way ;  but  it  is  not  under  my  absolute  cogni- 
sance. I  have  no  intimate  connection  with  it;  nothing  in  connection  with  nie 
touches  that.  1  just  give  the  garments  out  to  a  man,  who  takes  thtm  away 
and  reproduces  them  at  the  door ;  he  takes  them  away  unfinished,  and  brings 
them  back  fini?hed  ;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saymg  that  to  the  best  of  my 
behef  he  sub -divides  the  labour;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  one  man  at  the 
machine,  another  man  basting,  another  man  pressing,  and  another  finishing, 
and  another  making  the  buttonholes. 

9597.  But  you  do  not  know  how,  or  where,  the  work  is  absolutely  done? 
No. 

9598.  Do  you  think  that  that  sub-division  is  a  good  thing,  or  a  bad  thing, 
first  tor  the  tradesman,  and  then  for  the  person  employed  on  the  work  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  as  regards  the  production  of  goods  at  a  cheaper 
price  ;  it  tends  to  produce  the  same  quality  of  labour  at  a  less  cost  of  produc- 
tion than  it  would  the  other  way.  Goods  made  in  bulk,  and  l)y  labour 
sub-divided,  would  be  made  up  at  a  less  cost  than  one  man  doing  the  entire 
work. 

9599.  Now,  will  you  take  it  in  the  interest  of  the  working  man  ;  is  h  his 
nterest  that  he  should  learn  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  ? 

No ;  I  think  every  man  should  learn  the  whole  trade  through,  the  same  as  I 
had  to  do. 

9600.  You  think,  therefore,  that  the  sub-division  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
working  man  ? 

I  think  that  the  loss  of  apprenticeship  is  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

9601.  Earl  of  Limerick  ~j  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  cheap  trade  r 
It  is  a  necessity  of  the  cheap  trade. 

9602.  Lord  Clinton.']  Do  you  apprentice  boys? 

No.    We  apprentice  them  tv)  the  cutting  in  the  warehouse,  and  teach  them 
that  particular  department,  or  lather  they  do  not  get  apprenticed  ;  there  is  no 
deed  of  apprenticeship  ;  yoa  take  a  lad  in,  and  give  him  8  s.  or  10  ^.  a-week, 
and  he  gets  on  from  that  to  35  s.  or  40  s.  a-week,  the  ordinary  wage  of  the 
mechanic. 

9603.  But  if  the  system  of  apprenticeship  were  adopted  again,  you  think 
that  a  boy  should  be  taught  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and  not  merely  a  particular 
portion  of  it  r 

Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  think  if  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  from 
the  School  Board,  the  amount  of  apprenticeship  necessary,  the  time  necessary 
would  be  so  small  that  it  would  easily  be  obtained. 

9604.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  your  work,  you  said  that  you  d  id  not 
know  what  sort  of  inspection  it  went  through  at  the  Government  office  ? 

No,  1  do  not. 

9605.  Do  you  believe  it  is  inspected? 

1  believe  it  is,  undoubtedly,  because  we  get  a  reply  to  say  that  "  certain  goods 
have  been  inspected  and  the  money  is  waiting  for  you." 

9606.  Did  you  ever  have  any  goods  returned  ? 
Never. 

9607.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  lend  machines  to  persons  just  come  over,  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  tailoring  trade,  to  enable  them  to  set  up  as  tailors  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  they  do  it  the  next  day  ;  but  the  facts  lead  me  to  think  that 
they  do  lend  machines  to  these  men.    They  have  no  workhouse  ;  they  lend  a  man 

a  barrow, 
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a  barrow,  or  give  him  5  s.  to  buy  some  oranges,  or  lend  him  a  machine,  or 
anything-  they  think  he  is  adapted  for ;  they  find  money  to  put  him  to  some- 
thing. 

9608.  My  impression  was  that  you  said  that  they  lend  these  machines  to  men 
just  come  over? 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  do  not  find  what  the  man's  capacity  is  in  the  time, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  ha'^  been  in  this  country.  They  may  bother  about 
with  him  for  a  month  perhaps,  but  my  own  impression  is  that  they  do  not 
support  him  in  idleness  ;  that  they  find  the  trade  which  lie  is  most  adapted  for, 
and  they  advance  him  either  tools  or  money  to  start  him  fairly  in  that  trade  ;  and 
then,  as  I  tell  you,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  is  a  full-blown  tradesman  in  that 
particular  business. 

9600.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  object  to  educated  foreign  labour  coming 
over  ? 
No. 

9610.  But  to  the  uneducated  foreign  workmen  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  trade  wiien  they  come  over,  and  are  only  capable  of  producing  bad  and  very 
cheap  work  ? 

Yes.  You  see  we  have  room  for  the  educated  labour,  but  we  have  not  room 
for  the  unskilled  labour.  My  contention  is,  you  know,  that  the  cause  of  sweating- 
is  the  surplus  or  surfeit  of  uneducated  or  unskilled  labour.  That  is  the  whole 
origin  of  the  thing  ;  and  is  caused  by  the  immigration  of  Jews,  and  by  t\m 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  large  proportion  of  women  who  work  at  the 
trade.  That  is  what  the  surplus  is  cumposed  of. 

9611.  But  if  there  was  not  a  very  great  quantity  of  this  very  poor  labour^, 
the  cheap  clothing  trade  could  not  be  kept  up,  could  it  ? 

Yes,  the  cheap  clothing  trade  would  exist;  and  a  man  would  earn  more 
money  as  an  educated  man  than  the  unskilled  labourer  does  as  it  is  ;  a  man 
would  do  more  work  in  a  given  space  of  time  with  education  than  he  can  do 
now  uneducated.  The  uneducated  labour  produces  so  much  less  in  proportion 
to  what  educated  labour  would  do,  that  the  wages  paid  now  per  garment  would 
make  a  much  higher  wage  to  the  labour  if  it  were  educated. 

9612.  But  would  it  produce  that  class  of  goods  which  would  compete  with 
foreign  production  in  the  colonies  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  it  does  now. 

9613.  At  a  sufficiently  low  rate? 

Ye-,  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  ;  I  think  so  ;  that  would  be  my  opinion.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  but  an  opinion  ;  but  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business, 

9614.  Lord  Sandhurst. ~\  With  regard  to  these  statements  that  you  have 
made  about  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  do  you  know  them  to  be  true  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? 

I  have  never  been  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ;  I  am  not  a 
Jew ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  be  knowledge  that  it  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
my  mind  as  correct,  and  I  cannot  tell  }ou  how  I  got  it. 

9615.  A  sort  of  rumour,  in  fact  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  rumour;  I  think  it  is  almost  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the 
enormous  number  of  Jews  that  there  are  employed  in  the  trade. 

9610.  Now,  as  regards  the  man  who  takes  his  work  out  from  the  shop,  did 
you  say  that  he  is  a  practical  tailor  himself.  Supposing  you  have  100  coats, 
and  a  man  comes  and  takes  away  these  100  coats  to  make  up,  is  he  generally  a 
practical  tailor  ? 

Yes,  as  near  a  practical  tailor  as  is  procurable.  I  do  not  say  he  is  a  practical 
tailor,  but  he  is  as  good  as  any  of  them ;  he  is  the  best  of  the  crew  that  make 
them. 


(.50.) 
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9617.  You  do  not  know  where  those  goods  are  going  to  be  made  up  ? 
They  go  into  labonring  workshops  all  about  the  place.    I  know  that  they  are 
not  veiy  many  yards  off,  at  all  events,  not  many  miles  off. 

061 8.   And  -.vhen  you  give  this  work  out  to  a  man,  do  you  know  his 
system  of  doing  his  work  ? 
No,  not  at  all. 

9619.  Then  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  these  coats  being 
sub-let  again  by  him  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  i^^  sufficient  margin  in  the  price  ;  that  is  not  likely.  You 
are  quite  right,  when  talking  about  the  high-priced  businesses  westward,  as  to 
that  being  done  ;  but  in  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  the  price  is  so  low  that 
there  is  no  means  of  sub-division. 

9620.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  With  regard  to  the  work  that  is  sent  out,  I  suppose 
you  do  not  trouble  yourself  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places 
where  it  is  made,  whether  in  the  lown  or  country  ? 

Not  the  slightest. 

9621.  You  mentioned  that  you  believe  that  there  are  only  two  stages  in  the 
sub-division  of  the  work;  might  there  not  be  half-a-dozen  stages,  without  your 
knowledge  ? 

What  do  you  mean  to  infer  from  that ;  that  there  is  half-a-dozen  men  ? 

9622.  I  am  alluding  to  your  answer  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the  Chair,  as  to  the 
amount  of  sub-division,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  believed  that  the 
work  only  goes  through  two  hands,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  man  you  gave  out 
the  work  to  would  give  it  to  the  operator? 

Yes ;  1  believe  that  to  be  true  all  round;  but,  in  replying  to  the  noble  Lord, 
1  was  simply  suggesting  that  the  work  sent  into  the  country,  and  taken  away 
round  the  country  lanes,  only  went  through  two  hands. 

9623.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  noticing  the  effect  of  these  institu- 
tions, where  technical  education  is  given  to  a  certain  extent  in  tlio  way  of 
enabling  the  young  men  who  are  taught  there  to  find  good  employment ;  such 
an  institution  as  the  Polytechnic,  for  instance? 

1  do  not  know  about  the  Polytechnic  ;  but  I  know,  with  regard  to  the  tech- 
nical institution  which  has  been  established  in  Huddersfield,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  cloth-manufacturing-  people,  that  since  it  has  been  established  we  have 
had  a  very  much  higher  class  of  merit  upon  the  lower  goods  than  we  ever  had 
before. 

9624.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  skilled 
workmen  ;  do  you  think  that  among  the  men  there  is  any  increasing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  if  they  take  pains  to  qualify  themselves  they  will  command  a 
better  price  for  their  work  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  they  would  know  much  about  it.  My  impression  is  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  after  life.  It  must  be  obtained  in  youth, 
audit  must  be  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship  to  quality  them  for  the  post. 

9625.  With  regard  to  the  clause  in  the  Gnvernment  contract  as  to  the  work 
being  done  in  a  factory,  what  would  the  definition  of  a  factory  be  ? 

A  factory  is  a  building  in  which  the  garment  is  commenced  and  finished. 
For  instance,  it  is  untied  from  the  bundle,  and  is  sewn  and  pressed,  and  button- 
holed, and  returned  in  its  entirety,  without  being  given  out.  For  instance,  the 
man  making  those  suits  would  not  be  able  to  take  them  round  in  his  van,  and 
drop  two  here  and  there,  to  get  them  finished  at  an  easier  price  by  that  means 
tlianji  the  other  way ;  he  would  be  compelled  only  10  employ  on  those  suits 
people  who  were  able  to  go  into  a  factory  and  stop  in  it  during  the  factory 
hours.  The  bu!k  of  those  people  1  speak  of  are  unable  to  go  into  a  I'actory  at 
all ;  first,  from  the  distance  they  live  from  the  factory  ;  and  secondly,  from 
their  inability  to  work  factory  hours. 

9626.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  evidence  given  by  Price,  is  it  possible 

that 
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that  he  may  have  seen  a  coat  which  was  sent  in  by  you  to  Pimlico  for  the  sake 
of  suggesting  alterations  in  the  shape,  &c.,  and  that  he  supposed  it  was  also  a 
sample  as  to  quality  r 

No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  was  entirely  malignant  evidence,  given  with 
a  Yi>.  w  to  injure  a  house  that  he  had  ah'eady  injured. 

9627.  You  understand  that  I  am  referring  now  merely  to  that  one  point  in 
his  evidence  ? 

xMy  opinion  is  just  the  same  on  that  point. 

9628.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.]  You  said  that  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship was  dyino^  out;  have  you  any  reason  that  you  can  give  us  for  that ;  have 
you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  as  to  why  it  is  that  bo3'S  do  not  learn 
trades  ? 

1  take  it  that  it  is  owing-  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can  get  employment 
witiiout  learning  trades. 

9629.  But  supposing  that  technical  education  was  given  in  the  Board  schools, 
do  you  think  that  the  boy  who  has  had  a  technical  education  as  a  carpenter 
would  be  any  use  if  he  took  to  being  a  tailor  ? 

No.  Why  should  he  not  have  technical  education  as  a  tailor?  Why  do  you 
put  it  as  a  carpenter  ? 

9630.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought  that  technical  education  in  one 
brancli  would  make  a  man  more  skilled  with  his  hand,  and  so  likely  to  be  a 
cleverer  workman  in  another  branch  ? 

He  would  undoubtedly  be  the  better  for  it. 

9631.  As  I  understand  you,  you  rather  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  regulation,  like  the  Germans,  to  oblige  a  boy  before  he  took  to  a 
trade  to  have  got  some  technical  education,  and,  if  he  liad  not  got  it  at  the 
Board  school,  to  acquire  it  elsevvl\ere  ? 

Distinctly. 

9632.  Because  it  might  be  the  case,  might  it  not,  that  at  the  Board  school  a 
boy  mig'ht  very  easily  be  taught  something  for  which  he  had  no  choice  ;  which 
he  did  not  like  ? 

I  would  give  the  boy  his  choice  of  the  technical  trade  which  he  would  choose 
to  follow,  and  I  would  give  him  an  early  insight  into  that  technical  knowledge 
at  the  Board  school.  I  do  not  want  you  to  educate  at  the  Board  school 
a  tailor;  1  do  not  want  you  go  through  the  processes  of  making  a  tailor 
at  the  Board  school  ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  the  Technical  Education 
Bill  as  it  stands,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  meant  that  you  are  to  teach  a  boy  his 
trade,  but  to  teach  him  there  the  preliminary  things  that  will  qualify  him 
for  it. 

c)633.  And  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  ? 

I  do.  I  think  if  we  got  that,  and  if  you  would  not  allow  them  to  practice 
their  trade  unless  they  liad  a  certificate,  the  inducement  would  be  so  great  that 
they  would  get  it. 

9634.  But  the  possession  of  a  certificate,  you  think,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  scheme  ? 

Ye<,  I  do.  The  German  certificate  goes  thus  far;  that  if  a  man  is  not 
qualified  at  the  end  of  three  years,  they  send  him  back  to  his  master,  and  that 
is  in  order  to  further  qualify  him  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  comes 
up  still  unqualified,  they  refuse  thaf  boy  a  certificate,  and  he  is  walking  about 
the  world  as  a  waif  and  stray  ;  no  German  would  employ  him,  and  he  has  to 
leave  the  country.    We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  here. 

9635.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Do  you  pay  less  for  the  work  done  in  Bury  St. 
Echnunds,  where  you  say  you  have  a  factory,  which  is  virtually  your  factory, 
than  in  town  for  the  same  work  ? 

Only  the  cost  of  carriage  less. 

q6^6.  Then  there  is  a  slight  difference  ? 
Yes;  a  shght  difference  in  favour  of  London. 

(50.)  5  Y  3  9637.  I  want 
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9637.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  pay  exactly  the  same  wages  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  ? 
Exactly  the  same  wages,  deducting  the  carriage. 

963  S.  But  that  would  not  be  exactly  the  same  wa-^es.  You  get  it  done 
rather  more  cheaply  ai  Bury  St.  Edmunds  r 

Tlie  labour  does  not  get  quite  as  much  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  I  consider 
that  the  labour  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  better  paid  than  the  labour  in  London, 
because  it  is  able  to  live  cheaper  and  better  in  a  country  district  than  it  can  in 
the  heart  of  a  town  :  rents  are  lower  in  a  country  di>trict. 

9639.  You  say  that  the  customer  is  willing-  to  pay  you  more  for  a 
good  article  ;  if  so,  why  do  you  not  employ  more  skilled  labour  at  higher 
wages  } 

Because  we  cannot  get  it. 

9640.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  it  ? 
I  said  we  cannot  get  it  ;  I  went  further  than  you  do. 

9641.  It  would  seem  that  the  German  system,  of  which  you  have  spoken 
with  approval,  is  not  successful  from  one  point  of  view ;  because  it  does  not 
keep  up  wages  ;  you  say  that  the  German  wages  are  lower  than  ours,  nol wit  h- 
standing  the  system  of  apprenticeship  ? 

1  think  so, 

9642.  Then  from  the  workman's  point  of  view,  there  is  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  adopt  the  German  systcin  '.' 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  German  wages  are  lowor  ours  would 
necessarily  be  lower. 

9643.  Does  not  the  increase  of  cheap  locomotion  account  also  for  the  glut  of 
labour;  because  now  people  can  get  unskilled  work  all  over  the  country  taken 
to  them  by  railway  ? 

I  take  it  that  it  is  the  increase  of  population  wanting  education. 

9644.  But  locomotion  would  have  something  to  do  with  it,  would  it  not ;  you 
can  send  down  your  parcels  for  next  to  nothing  into  the  country  ? 

I  do  not  find  that ;  I  think  that  you  pay  a  large  pi  ice  for  the  carriage  of 
your  parcels. 

9645.  Chairma/i.l  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  technical  schools  in  the 
country: 

I  know  the  one  in  Huddersfield,  and  I  have  seen  the  good  produced  by  ir.  I 
have  seen  men  who  went  to  that  school  produce  tweeds  at  the  same  price  of  a 
much  higher  quality  than  they  produced  before  they  went  there. 

9646.  Have  they  any  such  school  in  London  ? 
I  think  not. 

9647.  In  Bradford,  have  they  one  ? 

I  think  they  have;  but  the  only  one  I  personally  know  is  at  Huddersfield, 
and  that  has  brought  home  to  me  the  absolute  advantages  it  has  conferred. 

9648.  How  many  of  these  givers  out  and  takers  in  have  you  in  your  employ- 
ment ? 

Four  or  five  ;  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five. 

9649.  Who  prepared  this  paper  about  the  procedure  as  to  Government 
contracts,  which  you  read  to  us  just  now? 

The  man  who  has  charge  of  our  contracting  department,  who  came  to  us 
from  Hyam's. 

9650.  He  has  charge  of  the  whole  department  dealing  with  Government 
contracts  ? 

Yes. 

9651 .  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  regards  this  Government  contract,  it 

is 
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is  possible  that  you  sent  in  a  pattern  showing  certain  im[)rovements  upon  the 
Government  pattern  ? 
Yes. 

9652.  Do  you  know  whether  the  order  was  executed  with  those  improvements 
or  without  them  ? 

I  should  say  it  was  executed  with  them ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  of  mv  own 
personal  knowledge. 

9f)53.  I  suppose  the  head  of  the  department  would  know  ? 
Yes. 

9654.  Is  it  very  customary  for  these  patterns  to  be  sent  in  showing  certain 
improvements  ? 

It  is  only  in  the  event  of  a  pattern  becoming  obsolete,  Supposing  tlie 
sealed  sample  has  been  in  existence  for  seven  or  eight  years,  it  would  be  better 
for  a  little  improvement. 

9655.  At  the  same  price,  do  you  mean  ? 
Distinctly  ;  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  price. 

9^56.  Then  you  are  givinf,^  the  Government  something  more  for  the  same 
money  r 

No,  we  are  not  giving  what  costs  us  any  more. 

9657.  The  improvement  does  not  cost  any  more  r 
No. 

9658.  Can  you  tell  the  Committtee  how  you  get  your  orders  in  the  retail 
trade  r 

By  customers  walking  into  the  shop. 

9659.  Do  you  sell  the  goods  yourself  in  your  own  shop? 
I  do  not ;  I  have  not  done  it  for  these  20  years. 

9660.  I  thought  you  told  the  Committee  that  you  did  a  wholesale  and  retail 
business  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  two  retail  houses  of  my  own  in  London. 

9661.  But  the  question  that  I  asked  you  is  in  reference  to  them;  I 
thought  you  meant  by  retail  trade  tiie  goods  that  are  made  and  sold  in  this 
country  ? 

No,  that  is  all  wholesale.    The  retail  is  in  two  retail  shops  in  main  streets. 

9662.  Earl  of  Onslow.'\  Is  the  retail  all  bespoke? 
No  ;  both  bespoke  and  ready-made. 

0C63.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  supply  a  large  quantity  of  ready-made  tailoring 
besides  that  which  you  sell  in  your  own  retail  shops  ? 
Enormous  ;  we  sell  very  little  in  our  own  retail  shops. 

9664.  How  do  you  get  your  orders  ? 

By  the  country  travellers  calling  upon  the  people,  and  people  coming  up  to 
London  and  walking  into  the  warehouse  in  London  and  buying. 

96G5.  By  "  the  people"  you  mean  your  agents,  I  suppose? 

We  have  commercial  travellers  who  go  through  the  country  with  samples  and 
take  orders  for  a  dozen  articles,  perhaps,  or  20  ;  and  then  they  send  them  up 
every  morning. 

9666.  What  means  have  you  got  of  knowing  how  the  work  is  conducted  in 
the  factory  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ? 

Not  very  much. 

9667.  What  means  have  you  got  of  knowing  that  the  work  is  done  there  at 
all ;  how  can  you  know  it 

Perfectly  ;  because  there  is  an  absolute  contract  that  it  shall  be. 

q668.  But  you  know  no  more  about  than  that  this  man,  who  has  the  factory 
at  Bury  St.  Fdraunds,  contracts  that  it  shall  be  made  there? 
Yes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is. 
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9669.  But  it  would  not  come  under  your  knowledge  in  anyway  if  the  work 
were  put  out  ? 

He  would  not  put  it  out. 

9670.  Th;it  is  your  opinion.  It  would  not  come  under  your  knowledge, 
would  it,  if  it  were  put  out  ? 

It  would  leak  out ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  without  its  becoming 
known. 

9671.  You  mean  that  you  would  not  give  that  work  to  anybody,  unless  you 
felt  morally  certain  that  it  would  be  done  in  the  f;icto)y  ? 

Yes,  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  it  was. 

9672.  Earl  ol'  Derby.']  Do  I  understand  it  to  be  part  of  your  proposal  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  work  at  a  trade,  or  any  of  these  trades,  without 
having  obtained  a  certificate  as  to  fitness  ? 

I  think  to  a  limited  extent,  yes  ;  and  after  a  limited  period. 

9673.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  leave  it  optional  to  a  young  man  whether 
he  should  take  the  certificate  or  not,  but  you  would  compel  him  to  take  one  on 
})enalty  of  not  being  able  to  follow  the  trade  ? 

Distinctly.  I  would  use  the  principle  of  ihe  old  Guilds  of  London  ;  only  I 
would  extend  the  principle  of  the  old  Guilds  of  London  to  the  eiitii  e  country. 
Originally,  a  man  did  not  practice  a  trade  in  London,  unless  he  was  free  ot  his 
Guild,  which  meant  that  he  had  absolutely  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it. 
I  would  just  simply  apply  that  to  the  entire  country. 

9674.  Was  not  that  to  which  you  have  just  alluded  complained  of  as  a  great 
restriction  to  trade  ? 

It  was  complained  of  that  it  was  a  restriction  to  London.  The  complaint 
was  not  that  the  thing  was  an  objection,  but  that  it  was  restricted  to  London  ; 
and  London,  as  the  Guilds  put  it,  was  confined  in  three  and  a-half  square  miles 
of  the  country,  a  circle  which  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  adopt  in  the  state 
of  the  country  now. 

Q675.  'Eavl  of  Aberdeeii.]  If  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  your 
garments  were  being  made  in  places  where  there  Avas  not  a  proper  regard  to 
cleanliness,  would  you  consider  that  objectionable? 

I  would. 

9676.  Would  you  take  any  steps  in  such  a  case  ? 
I  should  stop  the  output. 

9677.  At  present  are  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  jdaces? 
No,  we  should  not  seek  the  information.    If  the  inlbrmatian  came  to  us,  we 

should  stop  giving  work  out  there ;  if  it  did  not  we  should  not  seek  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  CHARLES  EDWIN  SHEPPARD,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

967(S.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  NicoU  and  Company? 
Not  by  deed  ;  but  I  have  an  interest,  and  hav  e  been  31  years  in  their  service, 
for  the  last  10  years  sole  manager  of  the  chief  establishment  in  Regent-street. 

9679.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  by  Mes-rs.  NicoU  and 
Company  ? 

Tailoring. 

9680.  Wholesale? 
Wholesale,  export,  and  retail. 

9681.  Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  read  to  the  Committee  ? 

Yes,  I  have.  I  attend  before  your  Lordships  to  give  evidence  in  direct 
contradiction  to  statements  made  by  a  witness  named  Lyons,  examined  before 

your 
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your  Committee  on  May  the  1 1th,  he  being  the  only  witness  who  made  reference 
to  my  firm.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  I  should  be  right  in  speaking  of  this  man 
or  giving  you  any  idea  of  his  antecedents. 

9682.  1  think  you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  the  particular  points  you 
have  come  to  give  evidence  upon  ? 

You  see  everything  depends  on  this  man's  veracity,  and  the  correctness  with 
which  he  placed  the  statements  before  you. 

9683.  What  particular  point  in  his  evidence  do  you  allude  to? 

You  had  a  w  itness  before  you  on  Friday  last  who  gave  evidence ;  he  was 
formerly  the  piesident  of  the  London  Tailors'  Machinists'  Society  ;  named 
Morris  Marks.  Of  this  society  Lewis  Lyons  was  the  secretary,  and  I  under- 
stand he  embezzled  the  funds  

9684.  I  told  you  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  confine  youself 
to  disproving  the  particular  statements  you  wish  to  correct  ? 

I  should  be  in  order,  I  suppose,  in  giving  some  outline  of  the  business  ? 

9685.  Quite  so  ;  anything  to  do  with  your  own  business? 

I  would  point  out,  to  start  with,  the  serious,  moral,  and  also  the  pecuniary, 
injury  this  man  has  done  our  firm  by  giving  false  evidence,  unchecked  by  any 
cross-examination,  and  which  evidence  has  without  any  possibility  of  contra- 
diction, been  spread  abroad  for  the  past  two  months. 

9686.  Earl  of  Onslow7\  "  Without  any  possibility  of  contradiction,"  you  say; 
but  you  have  been  summoned  to  contradict  it  now  ? 

Yes,  quite  so,  now  ;  but  the  evidence  was  given  two  months  since,  and  during 
that  time  there  has  been  no  contradiction  whatever. 

9687.  Chairman.~\  You  consider  that  a  hardship  has  been  inflicted  by  your 
not  being  examined  sooner  ? 

Yes. 

9688.  I  think  you  had  better  go  on,  and  speak  to  the  matters  which  you  wish 
to  speak  to  ? 

The  firm  has  been  established  for  nearly  fifty  years,  during  which  time  it  has 
always  held  a  prominent  place  in  public  estimation.  In  our  various  houses  we 
give  employment  to  over  700  workpeople,  exclusive  of  the  employes  in  the 
business.  The  great  majority  of  these  workpeople  are  paid  by  the  cashiers  of 
the  firm,  and  work  on  the  premises  where  we  conduct  our  business.  We  also 
give  employment  to  a  staff  of  employes,  numbering  nearly  200  ;  and,  I  venture 
to  say  the  wages  and  salaries  we  pay  would  compare  most  favourably  with  any 
house  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  can  make  this  statement,  which  I  believe  few 
houses  can  do,  that  through  all  these  years  of  general  depression  our  rate  of 
wages  has  never  been  lowered,  and  that  we  pay  higher  wages  now  than  at  any 
time  during  my  thirty  years'  connection  with  the  business.  Its  Regent-street 
establishment,  which  is  under  my  immediate  control,  has  workshops  situated  in 
Warwick-street  at  the  back  of,  and  forming  part  of,  the  Regent-street  premises. 
It  is  here  that  our  retail  trade,  and  the  principal  part  of  our  wholesale  and 
export  trade  is  manufactured,  and  it  is  to  these  workshops  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  witness  Lyons'  evidence  has  reference.  After  hearing  my  testimony,  you 
will  find  how  utterly  untrue  this  man's  statements  are,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
your  Lordships'  power  to  mark  your  sense  of  it.  I  will  now  proceed  to  analyse 
and  contradict  this  man's  evidence,  statement  by  statement.  He  begins  by 
saying,  "At  the  back  of  Nicoll's  premises  in  Regent-street  there  is  a  row 
of  houses  in  Warwick-street.  They  were  formerly  dwelling-houses,  but 
they  are  now  partitioned."  In  contradiction  to  this  statement,  !  have  to 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  rooms,  these  four  houses  never 
were  dwelling-houses,  but  were  built  specially  for  workshops  by  ourselves, 
Mr.  Cubit  Nichols  being  architect  for  one  part  and  Messrs.  Archer  &  Green 
for  another,  and  every  care  was  taken  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Lyons  also  stated,  "  That  there  were  eight  work- 
shops in  each  house  as  there  are  four  houses,  this  would  make  a  total  of  32 
shops.    He  further  states  that  each  workshop  contains  from  20  to  30  hands. 
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This  would  make  the  number  of  hands  employed  640  to  960.  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  to  notice  the  difference  between  tliose  statements  and  the  facts,  as 
upon  these  statements  hangs  the  whole  pith  of  his  remarks  regarding  the  sanitary 
arranuements  for  the  premises.  Tiie  facts  are  these  :  The  four  houses  are  divided 
into  15  shops  only,  and  not  32.  The  hands  in  each  shop  average  ;ibout  14,  and 
not  20  to  30  ;  or  a  total  of  about  210  instead  of  640  to  960.  I  need  U'-t  point 
out  to  your  Lordsliips  that  what  would  appear  insufficient  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  640  to  960  people  might  be  ample  for  about  200.  Your  Lordships 
will  not  fail  to  observe,  how  this  man,  to  create  a  prejudice  against  our  house 
and  its  sanitary  arrangements,  not  only  more  than  doubles  the  number  of 
workshops,  but  actually  quadruples  the  number  of  workpeople  employed 
in  them.  The  actual  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  15  sho[)S  are  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  women  there  are  four  closets  and  four  lavatories  ;  for  the 
men  there  are  four  closets,  and  four  urinals,  and  four  lavatories.  This 
accommodation  has  always  been  amply  sufficient,  and  it  is  properly  divided 
among  the.  different  houses.  Lyons  stated  that  for  these  eight  rooms  in  each 
house  there  are  only  two  closets  ;  that  the  w.c.'s  for  the  males  are  right 
below  the  house,  in  the  cellars,  that  the  one  for  the  females  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  that  there  are  only  two  for  the  whole  eight  rooms.  Those  are 
his  words.  Nov\ ,  the  only  house  that  has  a  mp.n's  closet,  &c.,  in  the  ba'^ement  has 
a  women's  lavatory  and  closet  huilt  out  on  the  yard  on  the  first  floor.  This  house 
contains  three  rooms  only,  and  not  eight,  as  sworn  to  by  the  witness  ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  it  would  be  difficult,  in  designing  a  new  house,  to  better  arrange 
the  sanitary  accommodation.  In  our  other  houses  the  closets  and  lavatories 
are  either  at  the  top  of  the  house,  or  on  each  floor  built  out  at  the  back.  Every- 
thing that  is  possible  is  done  to  keep  things  in  proper  order.  A  man  is  employed 
solely  to  look  after  tht  se  shops  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  to  them.  We 
have  a  direct  supply  of  drinking  water  coming  from  the  main,  without  passing 
through  a  cistern,  and  during  hot  weather  all  the  shops  are  supplied  with  ice 
and  lenioiis  free  of  cost.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  workshops 
perfect  in  every  respect.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  distempered  and  whitened 
every  year.  The  shops  have  been  repeatedly  passed  by  Her  Majesty's  Factory 
Inspectors,  who  have  always  spoken  most  highly  of  the  general  arrangements. 
I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  any  of  your  Lordships  would  visit  the 
premises,  and  see  the  condition  they  are  in,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  workpeople.  The  witness  in  this  part  of  his  evidence  states: 
"These  workshops  are  let  out  to  sweaters  by  Nicoll,  and  Micoll  charges  these 
sweaters  rent."  As  he  again  repeats  this  statement  in  greater  detail  further  on, 
I  purpose  dealing  with  it  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  evidence,  contenting 
myself  for  the  moment  with  assuring  your  Lordships  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue. 
The  workpeople  in  all  the  shops  are  paid  wages,  reckoned  at  so  much  per  hour 
or  day.  TIjIs  is  the  custom  in  the  tailoring  trade.  In  1]  out  of  the  15  shops, 
the  captains  or  foremen  are  weekly  servants  (the  workpeople  aie  engaged  by 
the  hour  or  day).  They  have  all  bien  appointed  by  myself.  They  engage 
and  agree  the  rate  of  wage  with  the  workers  in  their  separate  rooms.  The 
captains,  however,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  paying  wages,  which  is 
done  by  cashiers  from  our  counting-house,  who  pay  each  worker  individually. 
In  four  of  the  rooms  we  do  not  pay  the  workers  ourselves,  but  pay  so  much  per 
garment  to  the  foreman  of  the  room,  who  engages  and  agrees  the  rate  of  wage 
with  the  workers,  in  a  similar  way  that  the  ioremen  of  the  11  other  shops 
do.  I  would  here  make  a  little  comment;  because  these  four  shops 
take  a  different  course  to  the  others.  They  were  men  who,  two  of  them 
at  least,  had  worked  for  the  firm  for  30  years,  and  when  these  shops 
were  newly  built,  we  preferred  that;  they  should  come  in  and  bring 
their  staff  with  them  lather  than  work  in  their  own  houses  where  they  hved. 
Although  w  e  are  not  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  workpeople  here,  as  in  the 
other  case,  I  can  prove  to  your  Lordships'  satisfaction  that  they  receive  as  good 
weekly  pay  as  those  hands  paid  by  our  own  cashiers.  I  would  also  state  that 
all  our  foremen  are  good  practical  working  tailors,  who  first  commenced  with 
us  ais  ordinary  journeymen,  but,  through  long  service  and  steadiness,  have  been 
promoted  to  their  present  position.    Some  of  these  men  are  here,  also  some  of 
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their  workpeople,  that  your  Lordships  may,  if  you  so  wish,  question  them  on 
any  point  on  which  you  may  require  information.  I  have  also  here  the  wages 
book  for  \  our  inspection,  showing  separately  the  wages  paid  in  each  workshop,  and 
the  amount  against  each  person's  name.  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  obtain  workpeople  capal)le  of  doing  our  class  of  work  except  at  a  high  rate 
of  wages.  Lyons  stated  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  were  18^.  per  week. 
In  contradiction  to  this  statement,  I  took  out  the  wages  of  every  man  employed 
in  all  the  15  shops  for  the  week  which  ended  on  the  day  Lyons  gave  his 
evidence,  and  find  the  average  pay  each  man  received  for  that  week  was 
47^.  6d.,some  received  more  and  some  received  less,  but  Idonot  suppose  there  was 
any  man  in  the  shop  who  earned  less  than  two  guineas  a  week,  and  some  as  high 
as  65*.  a  week. 

9689.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.]  The  average  was  47  5.  6  (f .  a  week, 
vou  say  ? 
Yes. 

Q690.  And  two  guineas  the  lowest  ? 
Yes. 

9691.  And  65*.  the  highest? 
Yes. 

0692.  And  what  w«re  those  men  doing  ? 

Tailoring,  doing  sewing,  making  ladies'  goods  and  gentlemen's  goods. 

9693.  Not  any  special  part? 
]No. 

9694.  Loid  Sandhurst.']  Are  there  no  women  included  in  that? 

Not  in  that  rate  of  wages.  With  regard  to  the  women  engaged  in  that 
special  week,  I  took  out  their  rates  of  wages,  and  they  averaged  19  s.  a  week  all 
round.  And  then  the  season  was  not  exactly  commenced  ;  later  on  the  men 
earned  rather  more  than  less,  and  the  women  would  earn  more. 

9695.  Chairman.]  That  is  to  say,  you  have  taken  the  total  number  of  men 
employed,  and  the  total  number  of  women  employed,  and  then  taken  the 
average  ? 

Yes. 

q6()6.  Earl  of  Derby.]  Would  they  earn  those  wages  all  through  the  year? 

With  very  few  exceptions.    We  have  very  little  slack  time  indeed.  Son)e 
of  the  men  will  speak,  if  you  like  to  examine  them,  as  to  the  slack  time  we  get; 
perhaps  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  year,  not  more.    It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  witness  could  appear  before  your  Lordships  and  make  such  a  deliberate 
false  statement  as  this  is.    He  must  know  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  good 
men  at  the  W^est-end,  even  at  wages  varying  from  45*.  to  50  s.  a  week.  Lyons 
the  n  proceeds  to  formulate  a  charge  against  our  house  which  I  can  only  describe 
as  an  infamous  one.    He  states,  in  effect,  that  we  evade  all  the  consequences 
of  breaking  the  law,  contained  in  the  Factory  Acts,  by  letting  off  our  workshops 
to  others.  With  your  Lordship's  permission,  1  will  read  this  part  of  his  evidence, 
and  the  replies  he  made  to  your  questions.    His  words  are :  "  What  7  should 
say  to  Nicoll  is  :  '  Here  are  the  men  on  your  own  premises  ;  dispense  with  the 
middleman  sweater,  because  if  he  was  dispensed  with  and  you  came  in  contact 
with  the  workers  directly,  they  would  be  able  to  work  shorter  hours,  and  they 
would  have  better  sanitation ' ;   because,  as  the  workshop  is  let  out  to  the 
sweater,  it  takes  all  the  responsibility  off  Nicoll  altogether."    It  appears  to  me 
that  your  Lordships  from  the  first  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
because  I  find  the  Earl  of  Onslow  put  this  question  to  the  witness  :  "  Do  you 
say,  as  a  fact,  that  Messrs.  Nicoll  do  throw  all  responsibility  off  themselves  on 
to  the  sweater?  "  to  which  the  witness  rephed,  "  I  say  it  is  so,  as  a  fact,  because 
the  sweater  pays  the  rent."    Still,  your  Lordships  did  not  appear  satisfied;  for 
the  noble  Chairman  put  the  question  :  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  Nicolls  have  thrown  the  responsibihty  on 
the  sweater  ;  but  what  you  mean  is  that  you  assume  that  they  would  under 
(50.)  5  z  2  the 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case  r  "  His  answer  to  tlie  Chairman  was  :  "  It  is  so, 
because  they  throw  all  responsibility  on  this  man  ;  they  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  workers  ;  they  charge  the  rent  to  this  man  and  give  him  the  work; 
they  build  up  their  premises  and  hire  them  out,  so  as  to  get  the  name  that  the 
work  is  done  inside  the  premises,  instead  of  off  the  premises  ;"  and  iurther  on 
he  says,  "  I  take  it  that  he  throws  all  the  responsibility  on  to  the  sweater, 
because  the  sweater  signs  his  name,  instead  of  Nicoll  himself ;  and  if  your 
Lordships  will  visit  these  places,  if  there  are  rules  at  all  .  .  .  you  will  find 
that  the  sweater's  name  is  signed  on  these  rules,  instead  of  Nicoll's."  I  have 
brought  one  of  the  boards  that  is  hung  up  in  the  laciory,  in  the  entrance  to  the 
shops  {producing  a  board).  You  see  it  is  signed  by  myself.  Here  is  another 
board,  showing  the  exceptional  hours  that  we  take ;  instead  of  six  to  six,  we 
take  eight  to  eight. 

9697.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  These  are  what  hang  in  your  shop  r 
1  have  had  them  taken  down  purposely. 

9698.  Chairman.']  Is  there  one  of  these  boards  in  each  house  ? 

In  eiich  entrance.  There  are  three  entrances  to  the  shops,  and  this  appears 
at  the  entrance  from  the  street. 

9699.  They  are  not  in  the  work-rooms  themselves,  but  in  the  entrance  ? 
in  the  entrance,  so  that  everyone  who  passes  can  see  it. 

9700.  Earl  of  Limerick.'\  Docs  that  apply  to  all  the  houses  ? 
Yes.    One  is  a  double  house. 

9701.  In  none  of  the  houses  are  there  boards  in  the  names  of  persons  other 
than  of  your  firm  ? 

None  but  mine  ;  I  have  always  signed  them  and  no  one  else.  You  see  the 
statement  is  a  direct  falsehoood  ;  I  say  the  whole  of  this  evidence  is  a  deliberate 
lie  in  every  particular. 

9702.  Chairman^  How  do  you  know  that  what  the  witness  meant  by  rules 
are  these  regulations  that  you  have  shown  us  on  the  boards  r 

These  are  the  rules,  the  factory  rules  that  apply  to  all  workshops. 

9703  You  are  sure  that  is  what  he  meant  by  rules? 

Yes,  there  can  be  no  others.  The  whole  of  this  evidence  is  a  deliberate  lie 
in  every  particular.  We  have  never  let,  nor  received  rent  for  any  workshop. 
The  conditions  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  carried  out  by  ourselves,  and  the  only 
signature  on  the  Factory  Act  notice  is,  and  always  has  been,  my  own,  1  have 
produced  the  board,  and  you  have  seen  that  it  was  signed  by  myself  in  1881. 
Lyons  stated  that  our  hours  were  from  seven  to  nine.  You  will  see  by  the 
notices  that  they  are  from  eight  to  eight.  No  female  is  allowed  on  the  premises 
before  or  after  that  time,  arid  the  shops  are  closed  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
With  reference  to  the  small  amount  of  goods  not  manufactured  here,  and 
referred  to  by  Lyons  at  the  commencement  of  his  evidence,  these  goods  are  for 
the  wholesale  trade  in  the  provinces  and  for  export;  these  are  the  goods  that 
are  made  in  the  East-end.  Lyons  stated  that  the  prices  we  pay  for  making 
these  goods  are  much  higher  than  those  of  any  other  house  in  the  trade,  and  I 
think  this  is  about  the  only  statement  in  his  evidence  that  is  not  untrue.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  do  the  cheaper  trade,  and  as  a  result  of  the  continued  demand 
for  low-|)riced  goods  on  the  part  of  the  public,  our  wholesale  trade  has  become 
so  reduced  that  we  now  employ  five  persons  only  in  the  East-end.  Their  work- 
shops are  all  passed  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector;  we  keep  constant  supervision 
over  them,  and  the  Factory  Acts  are  properly  observed.  I  took  out  the  wages 
for  every  man  employed  in  these  shops  for  the  week  Lyons  gave  his  evidence, 
and  found  the  average  was  43  s.  9  d.  per  man.  We  do  not  get  much  slack  time 
in  the  year,  so  that  your  Lordships  can  judge  whether  these  workmen  are  ill- 
paid  or  not.  I  think  I  have  now  met  all  the  accusations  brought  against  my 
firm.  To  one  and  all  1  have  given  the  most  unqualified  contradiction.  A 
summary  of  the  evidence  siiows  the  following  results.  The  witness  says  the 
shops  were  formerly  dwelling-houses  ;  I  say  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they 

are 
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are  houses  built  purposely  for  workshops.  He  says  that  in  each  house  there 
are  eight  workshops  ;  I  say  there  are  only  four.  He  says  there  are  32  workshops 
in  all ;  I  say  there  are  only  15.  He  says  there  are  20  to  30  hands  in  each  shop; 
I  say  there  are  only  1 4.  He  says  there  are  640  to  960  hands  in  all ;  I  say  that  ttiere 
are  about  200.  He  says  there  are  two  closets  for  every  eight  rooms ;  I  say  there  are 
two  for  every  four  rooms.  He  says  that  all  the  men's  closets  are  below  in  the  cellar; 
I  sav  that  only  one  out  of  the  four  is  in  the  cellar.  He  says  the  workshops  are  let ; 
I  deny  it.  He  says  the  occupiers  pay  rent ;  I  say  it  is  a  lie.  He  says  the 
sweater  signed  the  rules  ;  I  deny  it.  He  says  the  hours  are  from  seven  to  nine  ; 
I  say  they  are  from  eight  to  eight.  He  says  the  average  earnings  they  make 
are  18*.  a  week  ;  I  say  they  are  47*.  6d.  The  only  statement  in  which  I  agree 
with  him  is  where  he  says  that  we  pay  higher  wages  than  any  other  house  for 
made  goods.  I  maintain  that  in  the  West-end  our  men  can  earn  more  money 
than  in  any  other  house  in  the  West-end.  If  there  are  any  questions  your 
Lordships  would  like  to  put  to  me,  I  am  here  to  answer  them. 

9704.  You  say  that  you  employ  five  persons  to  make  for  you  in  the 
East-end  ? 

Five  persons.  One  of  them  I  have  brought  here  that  you  might  examine 
him. 

9705.  And  that  their  workshops  have  been  passed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  ? 

Yes.  We  sent  round  the  names  of  the  five  shops  to  Her  .Majesty's  Inspector, 
and  requested  that  special  care  and  attention  would  be  paid  to  these  shops. 
Lyons  stated  that  one  of  the  men  last  year  was  fined  25  /. ;  but,  011  reference  to 
the  man,  I  find  that  the  fine  was  inflicted  in  1883,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  no  accusation  brought  against  either  shop. 

9706.  What  was  he  fined  for,  do  you  know  ? 

I  believe  he  had  a  wedding  in  the  house,  and  there  was  some  little  neglect  or 
something  in  closing  the  shop.  His  daughter  was  married  ;  that  was  the  ex- 
planation he  gave  to  me. 

9707.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Was  he  working  for  you  at  that  time  ? 
He  was,  and  has  worked  for  us  ever  since. 

9708.  Chairman^  Are  there  no  rules  ever  put  up  besides  those  you  have 
shown  to  the  Committee  r 

^0  others. 

9709.  Are  there  no  others  that  apply  to  the  workshops  ? 
No." 

9710.  I  understand  you  that  the  foremen  are  paid  by  the  firm 
Yes. 

971 1.  And  that  they  settle  the  wages  with  the  men  under  them? 
Yes  ;  but  they  do  not  pay  the  wages. 

9712.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  what  the  wages  are 
to  be  ? 

No  ;  but  the  foremen,  who  are  of  the  same  trade,  are  not  likely  to  reduce  the 
wages  if  they  can  help  it  to  their  fellow-men,  I  can  assure  you,  rather  the 
reverse. 

97 13.  And  you  do  not  charge  anything  for  rent  whatever  ? 

Never  a  farthing  has  been  paid  for  rent  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

9714.  Or  do  you  deduct  anything  from  their  weekly  wages  ? 
Notiiing  whatever.    It  is  as  foul  a  lie  as  ever  was  uttered  by  anyone. 

9715.  Do  you  include  in  the  number  of  workmen  you  gave  to  the  Committee 
the  clerks  and  salesmen  ? 

No ;  those  are  a  special  class  ;  we  reckon  those  at  about  200. 

(50.)  5  z  3  9716.  Are 
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9716.  Are  they  included  in  the  number  you  gave  ? 
No,  they  are  not. 

9717.  The  part  of  your  business  that  is  done  in  the  East-end  has  very  much 
diminished,  I  under?tand  you  ? 

It  is  simply  such  things  as  are  sold  by  retail  dealers  in  the  country,  and  for 
export. 

9718.  It  is  very  much  diminished  ? 

Very  much.  Unless  we  competed  with  some  of  the  City  houses,  we  could 
not  possibly  carry  on  a  wholesale  trade.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a  large 
wholesale  trade,  when  the  competition  was  not  so  keen,  and  our  name  was 
known  all  over  the  country  for  first-class  goods  ;  but  unless  we  had  gone  into 
competition  and  reduced  the  price  of  making,  we  could  not  have  competed 
with  other  houses  ;  and  lather  than  do  that  we  gave  it  up. 

9719.  Do  you  employ  many  foreign  tailors  in  the  house? 

Yes,  we  do,  a  good  many.  I  had  an  analysis  taken  only  yesterday,  thinking 
the  question  would  be  put  to  me,  and  I  find  that  the  workpeople  range  about 
five  to  four  ;  there  are  about  five  Englishmen  to  four  foreigners. 

9720.  What  are  the  foreigners  ;  Germans  r 
Germans ;  Irishmen. 

9721.  You  do  not  call  Irishmen  foreigners,  do  you  ? 

No  ;  I  was  giving  you  an  outline  of  the  workmen.  We  have  Germans, 
occasionally  French  ;  not  many. 

9722.  And  as  to  the  ground  upon  which  you  built  these  workshops,  what 
was  it  occupied  by  ? 

They  were  dwelling-houses  before  they  were  re-built. 

9723.  Did  you  pull  them  down  ? 

Yes,  excepting  three  rooms  which  I  specified,  which  were  over  the  counting- 
house  ;  they  were  not  disturbed. 

9724.  Lord  Sandhurst^  You  say  that  you  have  200  hands  in  your  work- 
shops ? 

About  200;  210,  when  I  took  the  number. 

9725.  Then  you  mentioned  200  salesmen  and  others? 
That  is  in  the  different  houses. 

9726.  But  those  are  not  in  those  workshops? 

No ;  that  is  a  distinct  matter  ;  they  are  cutters  and  fitters,  and  clerks  and 
salesmen  ;  in  fact,  the  different  employes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 

9727.  I  suppose  some  of  your  employes  stay  with  you  a  very  long  time  ? 

A  great  many.  We  have  a  great  many  salesmen  and  clerks  that  have  been 
with  us  over  30  years. 

9728.  And  workers,  too? 

Yes.  I  think  another  of  your  Lordships  here,  as  well  as  yourself,  have  seen 
hands  that  have  been  in  our  employ  over  30  years,  in  the  workshop  only. 

9729.  Have  you  not  a  room  given  up  to  one  family  as  a  workshop  ? 

Yes  ;  they  have  worked  for  us  for  20  years  ;  a  man  and  his  two  daughters, 
and  his  wife. 

9730.  That  is  in  this  Warwick- street  establishment? 
Yes. 

9731.  And,  then,  have  you  not  got  some  system  of  pensions  that  you  give  to 
your  servants  ? 

When  men  are  away  ill,  their  salaries  are  generally  continued  to  them.  We 
have  a  club  in  the  house ;  there  is  a  subscription  of  so  much  per  week  from 
each  employe,  and  in  case  of  illness  they  draw  according  to  their  position. 

9732.  Earl 
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9732.  Earl  cf  Limerick.~\  I  think  you  said  you  had  got  the  pay-lists ;  can 
you  put  them  in  ? 

{'I'he  Witness  produces  them.)  I  have  the  wages  book  here  ;  perhaps  you 
■would  like  to  see  it ;  it  has  been  in  continuation  for  years  {lianding  the  wages 
book  to  his  Lordship). 

9733.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  highest  average  is  in  the  busiest  limes  ? 

1  should  say  they  would  be  all  then  on  full  time,  and  then  the  wages  would 
average  about  50  s.  a  week. 

9734.  And  the  lowest,  in  the  slackest  times  ? 

We  could  hardly  tell  that.  Tailors  expect  during  the  slack  season  a  httle  falling- 
off  in  the  trade  ;  but  it  is  quite  an  impossibility  to  detain  them  in  the  shops ; 
they  migrate. 

9735.  One  page  here  is  headed:  "Saturday,  7  July  1888.  Wheatley's 
workrooms,"  and  then  there  are  the  names  of  the  workers  in  that  shop  ;  one  is 
put  down  50  s.  ;  another,  50  s.  ;  another,  45  s.  ;  another,  37  s. ;  another,  48  s.  ; 
another,  24  s. ;  another,  24  s. ;  another,  26  .s.  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
names  going  down  to  22  5.,  15*.,  205.,  16^.,  135.,  9 5.,  and  then  there  is  the 
captain,  65  s. ;  what  causes  those  variations  in  wages  ? 

Those  are  men  where  the  larger  amounts  are  ;  directly  yon  get  to  the 
smaller,  24  s.,  they  are  women,  and  this  9*.  person  is  a  girl,  kept  to  run  about 
only. 

9736.  Jones,  13  5.;  what  is  that? 

She  was  formerly  an  errand  girl  at  9  5.  a  week,,  and  then  got  promoted 
to  13  s. 

9377.  Now  Salter  at  26  5.  ;  is  that  a  woman  ? 
Yes. 

Q738.  Then  underneath  that  there  are  no  names  but  certain  numbers 
with  wages  put  against  them  underneath  ;  what  are  they  ? 

That  is  the  check  number  that  goes  out  with  the  garment.  For  that  garment 
they  ;ire  paid  23  5. 

9739.  Is  that  partially  piece-work  r 

No  ;  we  keep  an  account  of  the  goods  that  go  into  the  shop  so  that  we 
can  compare  it  with  the  amoimt  paid.  In  some  of  the  shops  it  goes  out  as 
piece-uoik,  and  we  are  enabled  to  com})are  the  piece-work  shops  with  the 
day-work  shops. 

9740.  Now  there  is  another  shop,  "  Lanes'  work-room  "  ? 
That  is  absolutely  a  woman's  room,  where  women  make  skirts. 

9741.  There  is  Lane,  63  5.  ? 

She  is  the  forewoman  of  the  room. 

9742.  Livingstone,  45  s.  ? 

He  is  the  presser ;  that  is  the  only  man  in  the  room. 

9743.  There  is  one  I  see  ;  Best,  8  s.  9  d.  ;  what  would  that  be? 

She  is  the  errand  girl,  I  expect.  In  the  skirt-room  some  of  them  may  be 
on  short  time. 

9744.  Burton,  lis.  2d.}  i  ,. 

That  woman's  wages  are  generally  about  19  5.  or  20  5.;  the  skirt-room  are 

not  always  fully  employed. 

9745.  There  is  one  here,  6  s.  Sd.} 
She  is  an  errand  girl. 

9746.  The  range  of  the  wages  seems  to  vary  ? 

The  skirt-room  is  cheapest.  If  you  take  the  next  room,  Newman's  room ; 
he  is  a  witness  who  is  here  now. 

9747.  In  making  out  that  average  of  women's  wages  which  you  gave  us, 
what  did  you  include  ;  did  you  include  those  girls? 

Yes,  all ;  every  one, 

(50.)  5  z4  9748.  And 
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9748.  And  that  works  out,  you  say,  at  19*.  per  week? 

Yes,  that  was  that  special  week.  Many  of  the  women's  wages  average  24  s. 
or  26  5,  others  are  less;  and  putting  them  together  and  dividing  them  thev 
come  out  at  19  ^.  a  head. 

9749.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Is  it  not  possible  that  any  people  work- 
ing in  the  shop  might  have  been  ignorant  that  it  was  your  signature  "that  was 
at  the  bottom  of  these  notices  which  are  required  by  the  Factory  Act? 

They  must  have  known  it  was  my  name  ;  they  may  not  have  recoirnised  the 
handwriting.  '  ° 

97.50.  But  you  think  they  could  not  have  mistaken  the  name  for  that  of 
somebody  else  ? 

No,  they  could  not. 

9751.  Lord  MonkswelL]  1  think  you  said  you  had  about  700  workpeople; 
how  do  you  account  for  700  ;  you  say  yim  have  a  little  over  200  employed  in 
the  15  workshops,  and  200  employed  in  the  shop  itself  ? 

We  have  a  large  house  at  Manchester,  one  at  Cornhill,  one  at  Birmingham, 
and  one  at  Liverpool. 

9752.  And  are  they  all  conducted  on  the  same  principle  ? 
On  the  same  principle. 

9753.  Very  little  work  is  done  outside  the  shop  r 
Very  little. 

9754.  The  women  employed  are  all  English,  I  suppose  ? 
Pretty  nearly. 

9755.  About  overtime  :  Do  the  women  ever  work  overtime  ? 
Never. 

9756.  And  the  men  ? 

Occasionally  they  do.  They  may  wait  a  little  late  sometimes,  but  the  house 
is  absolutely  closed  up  at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  men  work  after 
eight. 

9757.  Do  you  give  notice  to  the  Factory  Inspector  that  you  employ  men  who 
take  shops  under  you  ? 

I  consulted  the  Factory  Inspector  about  it ;  I  wished  to  know  whether  we 
were  to  hold  ourselves  liable  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Factory  Acts  in 
those  workshops.     He  said,  yes  ;  we  could  not  shake  off  the  responsibility. 

9758.  And,  although  in  those  shops,  as  between  you  and  the  men  employed 
by  you  at  the  head  of  the  shop,  the  system  of  piece-work  prevails,  still  he  in 
paying  his  w  orkmen,  pays  them  not  by  the  piece,  but  by  the  day  ? 

Yes,  just  the  same  system  is  pursued  exactly  as  in  our  own  shops,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  get  higher  wages  in  those  shops  than  they  do  in  our 
own. 

9759.  And  do  you  find  that  there  is  any  difference  in  your  profits  between 
the  shops  where  you  employ,  what  might  be  called,  middle-men  and  the  shops 
which  are  directly  under  your  supervision  f 

Very  little  ;  sometimes  some  of  tliem  will  come  out  a  little  better  and  others 
a  little  worse.  The  diB'erence  arises  in  this  way.  The  men  who  have  charge 
of  our  own  shops,  where  we  pay  the  workpeople  ourselves,  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  business  of  getting  the  work  together ;  and  we  reckon  that  if,  on  an 
average,  we  lose  20  s.  or  30  s.  a  week  by  each  shop  where  the  men  are  employed 
on  day-work,  we  are  quite  content. 

9760.  And  in  the  other  shops  you  do  not  lose  anything ;  you  make  your 
own  bargain  ? 

Just  so.  I  can  say  this,  that  if  anything  the  work  is  much  better  done  by 
day  workers  than  by  the  other  workers  ;  there  is  no  interest  on  their  part  in 
pushing  the  trade  through. 

9761.  Earl 
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9761.  Earl  of  ZmmcA*.]  What  is  the  description  of  work  done  in  Truss's 
workroom  ? 

It  is  a  skirt-room  ;  a  women's  room. 

9762.  Is  that  some  of  the  lowest  paid  description  of  labour? 
Always  ;  skirt  hands  are  the  lowest  paid. 

9763.  Taking  one  week,  I  see  that  the  wages  were  19s.,  15      9     8d.,  14 
\4s.6d.,  10  s.  ad.  16  s.,  and  15*.;  then  9  s.,  6s.,  and  Truss  37*.  6  c?.  ? 

Yes  ;  she  is  the  forewoman.    You  see,  sometimes  the  work  is  not  full  enough 
to  occupy  them  the  wliole  day,  or  they  were  away  for  a  day's  holiday. 

9764.  I  see,  taking  them  on  four  different  occasions  throughout  the  book,  the 
wages  in  that  room  appear  to  be  generally  low  : 

The  wages  of  the  skirt-rooms  are  always  low  ;  they  are  the  two  lowest  paid 
rooms  that  we  have  in  the  house. 

9765.  Is  it  less  skilled  labour  ? 
Yes. 

9766.  Chairmon.~\  The  foremen's  wages,  I  suppose,  go  into  the  average  of 
the  men's  wages  ? 

Yes. 

9767.  They  would  be  a  little  higher? 

Tliey  vary  from  55  s.  to  65*.  When  a  man  is  firsr  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  a  room,  his  wages  are  put  down  at  55  and  if  he  remains  years  in  that 
capacity,  the  higher  amount  is  the  amount  paid  to  him  weekly. 

9768.  Does  anything  exist  in  the  way  of  men  working  overtime  without  being 
paid  lor  it  ^ 

No. 

9769.  If  the  men  are  paid  by  time,  are  they  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  that  time  ? 

No.  If  men  work  imjiroperly,  and  their  work  is  sent  back  to  them,  their  pay 
is  not  stopped  ;  they  receive  full  money  at  the  end  of  the  week, 

0770.  The  foreman  settles  the  rate  of  wages,  but  not  also  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  for  them  ? 

No  ;  you  may  trust  hiui  not  to  force  the  men.  VYe  look  to  tlie  Ibreman  to 
see  that  the  work  is  turm  d  out  well ;  that  it  is  properly  done,  irrespective  of 
quantity.  Our  customers  lie  amongst  the  best  class  of  people  in  London,  I 
may  say. 

9771.  Would  you  know  if  men  had  worked  overtime  without  being  paid; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  been  credited  with  half  a  day's  work,  and  had  really 
worked  a  whole  day  ? 

I  should  not  know  it ;  but  I  will  put  the  foremen  before  you,  and  you  can 
question  them  themselves.  They  would  have  no  interest  in  stopping  the  men's 
wages ;  none  whatever. 

9772.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  You  admitted  just  now  to  the  Chairman  that  the 
foremen's  wages  were  included  in  the  average  ? 

Yes. 

9773.  But  then,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  errand  girls 
who  receive  very  low  wages  r 

Yes. 

9774.  And  they  pull  the  average  of  the  women's  vvages  down  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  ? 

Yes,  in  a  greatly  increased  ratio. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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EDMUND  WHEATLEY,     called  in;  and  l)aving  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

9775.  Chairman.]  You  are  the  foreixian  or  captain  of  one  of  the  shops  of 
IVl  essrs.  NicoU  ? 

am  captain  of  one  of  the  shops. 

y776.  Which  shop  ? 
No.  5,  Warwick-street. 

9777.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  there  ? 
Ladies'  costumes. 

9778.  And  how  many  hands  are  employed  in  your  shop  ? 
Fifteen  in  all. 

9779.  Men  and  women  ? 
Yes. 

9780.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  and  how  many  women  ? 
I  have  six  men  and  ^even  women,  including  an  errand  girl. 

9781.  How  do  yon  Hx  the  rate  of  wages  ? 
There  are  two  hands  who  get  50  5.  a- week. 

9782.  1  was  not  asking  you  how  much  they  get,  but  how  do  you  arrange  what 
ihey  are  to  get  ? 

According  to  their  ability  ;  I  have  to  judge  first  what  they  can  do. 

9783.  Supposing  a  new  hand  comes  to  you,  how  do  you  settle  the  wages  to 
be  paid  to  that  person  ? 

I  agree  to  give  him,  perhaps,  45  s.  a- week  ;  of  course  if  he  suits  1  give  him 
more. 

9784.  You  w  ould  begin  by  giving  him  45  r 

Forty-five  shillings  a-week  ;  that  is  the  least  that  is  paid  there. 

9785.  And  if  he  proves  to  be  a  good  workman? 

If  he  proves  to  be  a  good  workman  I  raise  his  wages  to  2  I.  7  ^-  or  2  /.  10  s. 

9786.  And  in  the  case  of  women,  what  do  you  begin  at? 
Twenty- six  shillings  is  the  most  we  pay  them. 

9787.  And  what  would  be  the  least? 
The  errand  girl  gets  9  s.  a-week. 

9788.  And  you  would  increase  their  wages  on  the  same  system  as  with  the 
men  ? 

Yts.  The  errand  girl  that  I  had  a  short  time  ago,  1  put  her  on  to  work  at 
sewing  now,  like  an  apprentice  ;  she  had  9  s.  a-week  when  she  started,  and  now 
she  is  getting  13 

9789.  What  time  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning? 
Eight  o'clock. 

9790.  What  time  do  you  close  the  shop? 
Eight  o'clock. 

9791.  How  long  do  you  allow  for  meals  ? 
One  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

0792.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sheppard  ? 
Yes. 

9793.  And  do  you  agree  with  it  generallv  ? 
Yes. 

9794.  Have 
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9794.  Have  you  any  remark  upon  it  tliat  you  wish  to  make  ? 
I  think  that  I  have  one  man  here  who  has  been  working  for  me  for  five  years  ; 
he  gets  50  5.  per  week  ;  I  think  he  is  pretty  well  puid. 

0795.  Earl  oi  Limerich.']  You  are  j)aid  a  weekly  wage  r 

Yes,  I  get  3/.  b  s.  a  week.    When  I  started  on  the  firm  seven  years  ago, 
I  started  at  two  giiineas,  and  I  have  been  raised  gradually  since. 

9796.  You  have  got  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever,  have  you,  in  tlie  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople  under  you  } 

Not  in  the  le;ist. 

9797.  In  speaking  of  the  wages  paid,  I  understood  you  were  alluding  to  the 
wages  paid  in  your  own  room  ? 

Yes ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other  rooms. 

9798.  When  you  said  that  the  lowest  wage  paid  was  to  the  errand  girl,  9  5.; 
that  is  as  regards  your  own  room  ? 

Yes. 

9799.  Because  I  notice  that  they  are  lower  in  some  other  rooms  ? 
1  cannot  speak  for  any  other  room  than  my  own. 

9800.  I  suppose  the  hands  are  paid  so  much  an  hour  ? 
Yes,  so  much  an  hour. 

9801.  And  are  they  employed  constantly  durini^  the  six  days  in  the  week  ? 
In  January  and  February  there  comes  a  slack  time  ;  they  cannot  find  full 

employment  then. 

9S02.  How  many  days  a  week  do  you  suppo-e  they  make  in  January  and 
February  ? 

Four  and  a  half  days. 

9803.  With  the  exception  oT  these  two  months  are  they  working  six  days  a 
week  all  the  year  round  - 

Pretty  well  all  the  year  round  ;  I  have  my  books  of  the  wages  in  my 
[jocket. 

9804.  Lord  Sandhiirsf  1  I  supi)use  you  assert  that  what  is  generally  known 
as  sweating  in  the  tailoring  trade  is  absolutely  unknown  by  yon  at  Messrs. 
Nicoll's  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  sweaters. 

()8o5.  Chairmnn.']  Do  you  commence  and  complete  the  work  done  in  your 
room  ;  is  it  all  done  in  your  room,  the  whole  thing  ? 
Yes. 

9806-  From  beginning  to  end  ? 
Yes. 

9S07.  Under  your  supervision  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  all  ladies'  costumes  that  we  make. 

9808.  Do  you  consider  the  sanitary  arrangements  satisfactory  r 
Very  good  indeed  ;  they  are  very  good  workshops. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Miss  ADELAIDE  SALTER,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

9809.  Chairman.']  What  shop  ^re  you  employed  in  ? 
Mr.  Wheatley 's,  No.  5. 

9810.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Wheatley's  evidence. 
Yes. 
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9S1 1.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? 
1  know  it  is  true. 

y8i2.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  it  r 
No. 

981, Have  you  anything  to  add;  anything  that  you  wish  to  say  to  the 
Committee  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wheatley  said  ? 

No,  I  did  not  come  up  as  a  witness  ;  I  merely  came  up  if  I  were  required. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


IGNAC  POSWA,  is  called  in  ;  and  Ijaving  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follow  s  ; 

9814.  Chairman.]  You  are  emploved  by  Messrs,  Nicoils  k  Company, 
^es. 

9815.  In  what  capacity  ? 

In  No.  12  room,  41  M^arwick-street. 

9816.  Are  you  called  a  foreman? 
A  foreman. 

9817.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  your  shop  ? 
I  have  got  15  hands  at  present. 

98]  8.  How  many  men  ? 
Six  men  and  nine  women. 

9819.  Do  engage  these  hands  yourself  ? 
Yes. 

9820.  How  are  they  paid  ? 

Weekly  wages ;  I  pay  on  Saturday,  once  a  week. 

9821.  So  much  a  week,  or  so  much  an  hour? 
So  mucli  an  hour,  and  so  much  a  day. 

9822.  And  how  is  the  rate  of  wages  settled  ? 

To  the  worst  man  I  pay  2  1.  5  s.  a  week,  and  to  the  best  man  I  pay  2  /.  17 
a  week. 

9823.  For  how  many  hours 
Fron;  eight  to  eight. 

9824.  For  six  days  ? 
For  six  (lays. 

()825.  What  time  do  you  close  on  Saturday  ? 
At  three  o'clock. 

9«-26  That  makes  five  and  a  half  days  ? 
We  reckon  it  six  days. 

9827.  How  do  you  arrange  the  wages  they  are  to  get ;  do  you  judge  of 
the  rniin's  excellence  ?  . 

Yes  ;  I  engage  a  man,  and  I  see  if  he  is  a  good  man,  and  then  1  give  him 
the  \\ages.  If  I  see  he  is  not  good,  I  send  him  away;  we  do  not  employ 
bad  men,  only  good,  in  Messrs.  Nicholls. 

9828.  Do  you  have  any  disputes  t 
No. 

9829.  Lord  Clinton.]  Do  you  work  yourself? 
Yes,  I  work  very  hard. 

9830.  Have  you  the  whole  of  the  work  done  in  the  room  ? 

9831-  Is 
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9831.  Is  it  a  ladies'  room  ? 

YeSj  for  ladies'  jackets,  ulsters,  any  kind  of  ladies'  garments. 

9832.  No  work  is  put  out  by  you  ? 
No. 

9833.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  You  pay  the  workmen  and  workwomen  who  are  in 
the  room  yourself 

Yes. 

9834.  It  is  different  from  the  arrangement  in  the  room  of  the  Witness  before 
last  i 

Yes,  it  is  different. 

9835.  Chairman.']  Do  men  get  a  certain  job  to  do  at  a  certain  price,  and  do 
you  settle  the  wages  that  the  men  are  to  get,  or  how  do  you  manage ;  I  do  not 
quite  understand  ? 

1  am  what  we  call  a  piecemaker  ;  there  are  so  many  pieces,  and  I  get  so 
much  of  it.    A  lady's  bodice,  fancy  braided,  we  get  35  s.  3  d.  for. 

9S36.  You  get  certain  work  to  do,  and  you  get  a  certain  price  for  doing  it  in 
the  shop  ? 
Yes. 

9837.  That  goes  to  you? 

Yes  ;  we  divide  it  between  ourselves  ;  it  does  not  go  only  to  me,  because  I 
have  14  in  the  work-room. 

9838.  But  you  pay  the  men  out  of  that,  I  mean? 
Yes. 

0839.  And  you  have  to  settle  your  rate  of  wages  by  considering  the  quantity 
of  work  that  the  men  can  do  and  also  according  to  the  price  that  you  get  for 
the  work  when  done? 

Yes. 

9840.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  NicoU  ? 
Eight  years. 

9841 .  Has  the  rate  of  wages  gone  up  or  down  ? 
It  is  going  up. 

9842.  Is  the  price  you  get  going  up  too. 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  v\ithdraw. 


Mr.  BARNETT  MARCUS,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

Q843.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 
I  am  a  tailor,  at  37,  Conduit-street. 

9844.  What  class  of  tailoring  work  do  you  da  ? 
Ladies'  work. 

9845.  Altogether  ladies'  work  ? 
Only  ladies'  work. 

984H.  All  bespoke  work  ? 
Yes,  ad  bespoke  work. 

9847.  Is  all  your  v/ork  done  on  your  own  premises  } 
AH  my  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

9848.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 
Altogether,  men  and  females,  I  should  think  about  thirty. 

9849.  And  did  you  ever  work  for  Mr.  Benjamin  ? 
I  did. 

(50.)  6  A  3  9850.  Have 
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9850.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  the  Cgmmittee  by 
Wilchenski  in  which  your  firm  was  mentioned  ? 

Yes. 

9851.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that.  ? 

I  wish  to  contradict  ever}  thing  said  about  me.  I  am  a  practical  tailor  myself, 
and  learnt  the  cutting  practically  right  through,  and  I  do  all  the  cutting  myself, 
and  do  all  the  fitting  myself. 

9852.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  about  you  ? 

He  said  I  was  a  sweater  for  Mr,  Benjamin,  I  certainly  did  work  for 
Mr.  Benjamin  himself  for  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  years,  and  I  used  to  do 
the  best  work  there. 

9S53.  He  says  here,  as  is  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  you  employ  Polish  Jews ; 
is  that  so  ? 

No,  not  entirely ;  I  employ  all  classes  ;  I  make  no  distinction  of  creed,  and  I 
pay  them  all  the  same  wages.  If  a  man  is  a  good  man,  it  does  not  matter  to 
me  what  he  is.    I  pay  him  good  wages. 

98,54.  In  the  same  answer,  the  Witness  says,  speaking  of  you,  "  He  does  not 
give  tlie  work  out ;  he  has  it  made  in  the  back  of  his  premises,  in  a  yard  at  the 
back  of  Conduit-street is  that  the  case  ? 

That  is  right. 

9855.  "  He  pays  them  prices,  some  of  them  working  piece-woi  k,  much  below 
the  price  he  could  atford  to  pay  for  the  prices  he  charges  the  ladies,  and  much 
below  the  prices  paid  by  other  firms."    Do  your  men  work  piece-work  ? 

No,  they  do  not ;  all  my  men  work  week-work  ;  they  get  so  much  a  week. 

9856.  All  of  them? 
All  of  them. 

9857.  Do  you  consider  that  you  pay  them  ''much  below  "  the  rate  of  wages 
"  paid  by  other  firms"  r 

I  consider  that  the  men  I  employ  get  more  wages  than  they  could  get  in  any 
shop  right  throughout  the  United  Kmgdom. 

9858.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  their  average  rate  of  wages  ? 

i  do  not  employ  them  unless  they  are  good,  and  I  pay  them  31.  a-week; 
and  I  make  no  stoppages  for  any  holidays  whatever.  In  summer  Jewish  people 
have  many  holidays,  aud  1  make  no  stoppages  for  them,  right  through. 

9859.  £.  3  a-week,  you  say,  you  pay  the  men  ? 
£*.  3  a-week. 

9860.  How  many  women  have  you? 

The  lutton-hole  hands  1  pay  30  5.  a-w^eek,  the  same  as  the  others  ;  there  are 
none  of  them  below  \6a.  a-week.    ]  do  not  employ  many  women  at  all. 

9861.  The  lowest  get  16*.  a-week,  you  say? 
Yes. 

9862.  At  any  time  of  the  year? 

At  any  time  of  the  year  ;  1  have  no  slack  time  whatever. 

9863.  And  what  is  the  lowest  for  men  ? 

There  is  only  one  man  in  my  employment,  who  gets  36  s.  a  week,  and  he 
gets  paid  for  all  holidays. 

9864.  And  you  employ  about  30  hands  ? 
Yes. 

986.',.  Do  you  employ  them  all  the  year  round  ? 
AH  the  year  round. 

0866.  No  slack  time? 
No  slack  time  whatever. 

9867.  I  forget 
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9867.  I  forget  whether  you  told  me  how  many  men  you  employ  ? 
Altogether  1  should  think  there  are  about  16  men. 

p8u8.  Sixteen  men  and  14  women  ? 
Yes. 

9869.  Do  the  men  and  women  work  together? 

The  females  who  make  the  skirts  have  a  room  entirely  to  themselves. 

Q870.  Do  all  the  women  work  by  themselves  ? 
Yes. 

9871.  And  the  men  work  by  themselves  ? 

And  the  men  work  in  one  room,  a  very  large  room  ;  and  only  those  young 
women  who  make  the  button-holes  and  do  the  felling  are  in  the  same  room  as 
the  men  ;  but  they  do  not  sit  together,  they  sit  entirely  separate. 

9872.  Do  you  think  that  the  two  sexes  working  together  leads  to  im- 
morality ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

9873.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  the  men  work  ? 

The  men  are  suiipo^ed  to  come  in  at  eight,  but  they  do  not  come  in  until 
half-past  eight,  and  they  leave  olf  at  half-past  eight.  The  females  should  come 
in  at  half-past  eight,  but  they  do  not  come  in  until  a  quarter  to  nine  or  nine, 
and  I  make  no  stoppages  though  they  leave  off  punctually  at  eight;  in  fact, 
five  minutes  before. 

9874.  How  much  time  do  you  allow  them  for  meals  r 
One  hour  for  dinner  and  half-an-hour  lor  tea, 

9875.  Lord  Clinton.]  \\  hen  you  were  working  for  Mr.  Benjamin  did  you 
work  in  his  shop  ? 

No,  I  did  not. 

9870.  Where  were  you  working  then  ? 
I  was  living  at  13,  Frith -street,  Soho. 

9877.  Was  that  your  private  house? 
It  used  to  be  my  private  house. 

0878.  When  you  worked  in  your  private  house,  how  many  did  you  employ 
there  : 

I  never  employed  more  than  four  men  and  about  three  young  women,  and  I 
worked  myself. 

9879.  What  rooms  did  your  house  contain  r 

The  house  contained  12  rooms,  but  I  had  a  large  workshop  ;  the  workroom 
where  I  used  to  do  my  work  used  to  be  at  the  back.  It  was,  I  should  think, 
70  feet  long  and  about  30  feet  wide. 

9880.  You  had  a  workshop  ? 
Yes. 

0881.  And  did  men  and  women  work  in  it  ?  ; 
Yes. 

0882.  Was  it  inspected  by  the  inspector  ?j 
Yes. 

9883.  By  what  inspector  ? 
By  the  Government  inspector. 

9884.  Was  any  fault  ever  found  with  it? 

There  never  was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  my  place;  and  the  Government 
inspector  has  also  visited  my  present  place,  and  has  never  found  any  fault.  It 
is  beautifully  lofty  rmd  very  large.  The  workrooms  which  my  people  work  in 
now  the  landlord  estimated  200  I.  a  year  for.  When  I  took  the  premises,  the  shop, 
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and  tlie  adjoining  workshops,  I  did  not  like  to  give  such  a  higli  rent,  and  the 
landlord  said  he  could  let  the  workshops  for  200  /.  a  year. 

9885.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  working  with  Mr.  Benjamin  you 
had  a  factory  ? 

A  workshop. 

9886.  And  ;dl  the  work  was  done  there? 
All  the  work  was  done  tliere. 

9887.  Eai  l  of  LimericJi.']  Have  you  got  separlite  water-closets  for  the  men  and 
women  ? 

Yes,  I  have  got  one  room  which  I  was  oifered  25  a  year  for,  but  I  made  it 
a  convenience  for  the  men  and  women. 

9888.  Are  the  water-closets  for  the  men  and  women  separate? 
Entirely  separate. 

9889  Is  there  a  lavatory  ? 

Yes ;  and  I  have  every  convenience  for  them,  everything  they  like  ;  I  have 
everything  done.  1  do  not  employ  any  foreman  to  engage  them  ;  1  engage  all 
n>y  men  myself;  and  I  see  to  all  the  work,  cut  out  all  the  work  and  fit  it. 

9890.  Are  the  water-close;s  in  the  basement  ? 
On  the  ground  floor. 

9891.  And  the  men  and  women  apart  ? 

Quite  apart.  1  have  brought  some  of  the  work  to  show  your  Lordships, 
because  it  was  said  that  the  work  at  my  place  was  done  by  femalfs. 

9892.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury ^  Are  your  people  regular  in  coming 
in  the  morning  to  work? 

Yes,  my  people  come  regularly. 

9893.  So  that  you  do  not  lose  much  in  that  way  ? 

If  I  do  lose  anything,  I  never  deduct  anything,  because  sometimes  they 
say  they  lost  a  'bus  and  so  on  ;  and,  having  been  a  practical  man  myself,  I 
know,  it  is  very  hard  on  poor  people  to  lose  any  time.  None  of  my  female 
hands  ever  come  in  before  ten  minutes  to  nine. 

9894.  What  time  ought  tliey  to  be  there  ? 
At  half- past  eight. 

9895.  'Ihen  you  niust  lose  a  good  deal  by  that ;  20  minutes  for  each  woman. 
If  I  was  to  reckon  it  up,  L  loose  a  good  deal  over  the  year. 

9896.  But  you  say  your  practice  is  not  to  make  deductions  for  tliat  ? 
Everyone  of  my  hands  could  be  examiued  ;  I  never  make  any  stoppages  ;  in 

fact,  they  get  all  ])aid.  Females  have  stopped  away  for  a  day's  illness,  and  come 
back  and  said  they  were  ill,  and  1  never  allowed  any  stoppages  whatever. 

9887*.  Lord  Monkswell^  You  do  not  take  it  off  from  their  meal  times  ? 
No,  they  never  stop  in  my  place  for  meals. 

9888*.  You  say  you  pay  30*.  for  button-holers  :  have  the  button  holers  to  find 
their  own  gimp  and  iwist  out  of  that? 
No,  1  find  everything. 

9889*.  Lord  Clinton.']  What  is  the  value  of  it  ? 

I  could  not  ^ay,  because  we  buy  it  in  Itirge  quantities.  1  have  a  regular  man 
from  Leek  wiio  supplies  me  with  silks  and  the  rest.  I  .sometimes  find  twist 
and  different  things,  \\hich  the  workpeople  have  used,  thrown  about ;  of  course, 
as  it  does  not  cost  them  anything  they  do  not  take  so  much  interest  in  it ;  but, 
as  we  do  a  regular  trade,  we  could  not  be  so  particular.  They  always  come 
down  to  the  shop  for  everything,  because  it  is  adjoining  the  place. 

9890*.  Earl  of  LimtrickJ]  V\  ouldyou  estimate  the  gimp  and  twist  at  4  to  a 
pound's  wages  ? 

I  should 
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I  should  tliink  it  would  be  possible  ;  it  all  depends  upon  what  they  get 
paid. 

qSpi*.  At  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  button-hole,  for  instance? 

I  do  not  see  how  they  could  get  any  Hvinu-  at  all  at  a  halfpenny  a  button- 
hole;  they  would  have  to  work  16  or  18  hours  a  day  to  get  decent  wages;  we 
do  not  reckon  in  that  way. 

9892*.  How  many  button-holes  can  a  good  hand  do? 

For  a  good  hand  she  ought  to  make  eight  button-holes  an  hour;  she  can 
make  more,  but  they  would  not  be  good. 

98()3*.  Wliat  would  you  consider  the  average  r 

Taking;  what  I  have  made  on  the  premises  in  the  bodices,  I  once  went  into 
the  matter,  and  I  never  couhl  get  more  than  eight  button-holes  an  hour  from 
any  female.  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  they  say  they  can  make  10  or  12 
button-holes  of  the  coat  size  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  they  could  be 
strong,  or  could  wear  more  than  a  week  ;  they  could  not.  be  fastened  off  pro- 
perly. 

9894*.  Chairman^  How  long  have  you  heen  established  in  Conduit-street^ 
AI)out  eight  years. 

9895*.  Have  you  changed  your  mode  of  doing  business  at  all ;  do  you  employ 
more  women  now  ? 

I  never  employed  any  of  them  whatever  to  make  my  garments,  only  for  the 
skirts  and  button-holes  ;  but  all  the  g;irments  are  made  by  the  most  practical 
men  I  can  find. 

9896*.  Jiarl  of  LmericTir\  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  could  keep  up  working 
at  the  rate  of  making  four  button-holes  in  ISi  minutes  ? 

That  I  could  not  say  ;  if  she  did,  :?he  would  have  to  go  like  an  engine. 

9897.  Would  you  be  sur[)rised  to  hear  that  a  women  did  that  before  this 
Committee  r 

I  should.  A  button-hole  ought  to  be  fastened  up  at  the  corner;  when  a 
button-hole  is  worked  iniproperly,  it  breaks  off;  the  twist  ^nd  gimp 
and  everything  hangs  out  at  the  corners. 

9898.  Chairmaii.~\  I  asked  you  whether  you  employed  more  women  now  in 
proponion  to  the  m^n  than  when  you  began  business? 

I  always  employed  men  in  preference  to  women. 

9899.  Do  you  employ  more  women  now  in  proportion  to  men  ? 
Yes,  I  do,  and  men  too. 

9900.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  You  mean  more  of  both  ? 
More  of  l)oth. 

9901 .  Chairman  ]  I  ask  you  whether  you  employ  more  women  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  you  employ  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

9902.  You  employ  now  about  16  men  and  14  women,  you  have  told  us  ? 
Yes,  and  out  of  that  14  women  there  are  nine  who  are  in  the  skirt-room 

entirely  by  themselves,  who  make  the  skirts. 

9903.  You  say  that  the  whole  of  the  bodice  is  done  by  men  ? 
All  the  bodices  are  done  by  men. 

9904.  Every  bit  of  it  ? 

Every  bit  of  it,  except  the  button-holes.  , 

9005.  I  will  read  you  what  was  said  at  Question  4000.  The  question  put  to 
Mr.  Wilchinski  was,  "  Will  you  explain  how  a  bodice  is  made  ;  what  part  of 
it  is  done  by  men,  and  what  part  by  women  ?  "  and  his  answer  was,  "  Generally 
speaking,  the  skilful  part  is  done  by  men."  Then  he  was  asked,  "  What  is  the 
skilful  part,"  and  he  says,  "  Putting  the  bodice  together  properly,  so  that  it  does 
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not  twist,  and  that  the  sciims  of  the  back  go  straight;  that  requh'es  a  little 
skill;  and  then  shaping  the  collar;  that  is  the  most  particular  part.  When  a 
lady  has  a  httle  collar  like  that  on  a  riiliiig  habit,  it  requires  soine  skill  to  make 
a  little  collar  and  turn,  and  the  men  put  in  the  canv.is  in  tlie  bodice  or  Jacket, 
French  canvas  put  inside  to  make  it  solid,  stiff,  substantial  ;  it  must  be  put  in 
veiy  skilfully  to  look  nice  and  fit,  and  then  they  turn  in  all  the  edges  and  make 
the  pockets;  and  then,  afterwards,  it  is  given  to  a  girl  who  will  put  on  tape  on 
the  seams  for  the  whalebones  to  go  in,  and  the  lining,  in  most  cases,  is  put  in 
by  men  ;  it  can  be  done  by  women.  The  lining  is  tacked  in  ;)y  women,  and 
the  lining  is  felled,  sewn  all  round.  If  there  was  a  girl  working  in  a  room  they 
would  not  give  that  to  a  man  to  do  ;  the  girl  would  do  it,  and  all  the  other  kind 
of  sev\ing  hke,  and  do  the  padding."  Is  that  a  correct  description  of  the  way 
in  \\hich  bodices  are  made  ? 

Not  all;  some  parts  are  correct,  but  most  of  it  is  not.  If  a  man  is  a  careful 
man  he  would  not  trust  to  a  woman  to  put  on  the  tape.  It  has  been  stated  that 
my  work  is  all  done  by  females,  and  so  I  h.ive  brought  two  garments  for  you  to 
judge  whether  it  is  possible  that  any  female  in  the  United  Kingdom  cculd  do 
such  work  {producing  two  garments). 

qijoT).  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterhury 7\  You  consider  that  no  woman  could 
do  that  work  ? 

No  woman  could  do  it. 

9907.  Why? 

if  they  were  to  do  it,  it  would  not  be  done  properly.  Any  garment  shaped 
out  like  this  {pointing)  could  not  be  done  by  a  female. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered)  I  hut  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  19"  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  FOXFOKD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
3Iount-Earl). 


Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monks  well. 
Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOHN  ARTHUR  CRAIG,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows : 

9908.  Chairman.^  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  Leather  Trades'  Protection  Society  ? 

I  am. 

9909.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  objects  of  the  society? 

The  association  originated  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  received  its  license  of 
incorporation  from  the  Board  ot  Trade  on  the  22nd  September  1882,  under 
Section  23  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867-  The  objects  uf  the  association  are: 
First,  the  federation  of  the  whole  of  the  members  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  int():ests  ot"  the  trade  ;  secondly,  the  due  represe  ntation  of  its  interest  in 
ail  questions  of  importance  to  the  trade  ;  thirdlv,  the  effecting  of  a  clear  union 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  the  prevention  of  strikes  ;  and  lastly,  the 
formation  of  a  mutual  trades'  protection  society,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  trades  and  for  the  sole  use  of  members.  Its  membership  numljers  nearly 
350,  and  includes  most  of  the  largest  and  most  important  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers ol  London. 

9910.  Are  the  members  confined  to  persons  manufacturing  in  London  ? 
No,  not  entirely  so.    Tliere  are  manufacturers  who  have  branches,  and  there 

are  some  who  solely  have  their  places  in  Northampton  or  Leicester,  or  Stafford, 
or  other  centres  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 

9911.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  members  are  manufacturers  in  London? 
About  250'. 

991  2.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  total  number  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
in  London  ? 

I  propose  with  your  Lordship's  permission  to  read  a  statement,  and  I  would 
give  that  in  my  statement. 

0913.  Will  you  tell  the  number  now,  if  you  know  it  ? 
Just  over  400. 

9914.  VVill  you  make  any  statement  to  the  Committee  that  you  desire  r 
The  existence  of  the  sweating  system  in  connection  with  the  boot  trade  is 
not  a  new  thing  to  my  committee.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  a  special  and 
representative  meeting  of  the  trade  called  by  the  committee,  and  held  the  13th 
April  1886,  when  Mr.  F.  S.  Miers,  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  has  beer 
examined  by  your  Lordships,  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  follow- 
ing resolutinn  was  unanimously  passed  at  that  meeting  :  "  That,  in  the  opinion 
of^this  meeting,  the  sweating  system  does  exist  in  the  London  boot  trade,  and 
that  this  association  should  use  all  its  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system." 
(50.)  6  B  2  9915-  You 
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9915.  You  speak  about  the  sweating  system.  The  Committee  have  had 
various  definition;^,  or  attempts  at  definitions,  of  what  is  meant  by  sweating  ;  can 
you  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  it  ? 

I  li;ive  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Miers,  and  he  gives  about  the  clearest 
definition  of  it  that  I  can  find. 

9916.  Can  you  tell  me  where  that  is? 
1  have  not  it  before  me. 

9917.  What  is  his  definition,  in  substance? 

'1  hat  it  is  work  given  out  at  a  certain  price  to  a  man  to  be  done,  who  gets 
it  done  at  a  less  price  by  subordinate  labour. 

9918.  Lord  Clinto7ir\  And  the  man  wIjo  lets  it  out  not  being  a  skilled  work- 
man himself? 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Miers  says  that,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  so. 

9919.  Cliairman.~\  '1  liis  is  wiiat  Mr.  Miers  says  at  page  412.  He  is  asked  at 
Quesiion  4213  :  "  What  do  you  understand  by  the  sweating  system  r"  and  his 
answer  is,  "The  employment  of  subordinntc  workpeople  by  a  middleman,  who 
gets  woik  in  wholesale  C|uaniitie  s,  or  in  any  quantities,  from  M'arehouses,  and 
gets  this  work  done  by  this  subordinate  labour  at  low  prices  under  conditions 
of  exceedingly  long  hours,  and  in  unsanitary  workshops."  Is  tliat  what  you 
mean  ? 

'1  hat  is  a  general  statement.  The  last  paragraph  is  rather  too  general  for 
my  liking;  but  the  definition  of  the  system  itself  I  agree  with. 

9920.  Loid  Clinton.']  Mr.  Arnold  White  defines  the  sweater  as  a  man  who 
contributes  neither  capital,  skill,  nor  speculation  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that 
definition  ? 

1  do  not  believe  that  that  obtains  to  so  large  an  extent  as  Mr.  Arnold  White 
states  it. 

9921 .  You  (10  not  agree  with  that  ? 

IS  o,  1  do  not.  The  resolution  which  I  have  just  read  was  subsequently  circulated 
amongst  the  members  of  the  association,  who  were  informed  that  any  injustice 
arising  from  sweating  coming  under  their  notice,  and  which  was  reported  by 
them  to  the  association,  would  be  investigated  and  receive  the  conimittee's 
careful  consideration. 

9922.  Chairman.]  Can  yon  give  us  the  names  of  the  members  ofthe  committee  ? 
Yes,  I  could  do  so.  The  committee  would  not  be  precisely  constituted  at  present 

as  it  was  then,  but  pretty  nearly  so.  The  vice-presidents,  who  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  committee,  are  John  Carter,  of  Messrs.  John  Carter  and  Sons, 
of  London;  J.  Flatau,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Flatau  and  Co.,  of 
London;  H.  Simp- on  Gee,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Stead,  Simpson,  and  Nephews, 
of  Leicester;  George  Hickson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  WiUiam  Hickson  and 
Sons,  of  London  ;  M.  P.  Manfield,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Manfield  and  Sons, 
of  Noithanipton  ;  and  George  White,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Howlett  and  White, 
of  Norwich.  Mr.  Thomas  Lilley,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lilley  and  Skinner, 
of  Harrow-road,  London,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Then  the  names 
of  the  committee  are  (all  of  London)  :  W.  Beasley ;  G.  H.  Beaver ;  James 
Branch  ;  John  Branch  (who  is  the  honorary  secretary) ;  J.  J.  Britten,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Britten  and  Bannister;  H.  P.  Brown;  John  Carter,  junior, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Carter  and  Sons  ;  T.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
T.  Clark  and  Co.;  T.  S.  David;  W.  Doggett ;  VV.  C.  Green;  F.  Greenwood; 
William  Hickson,  of  the  firm  of  Messis.  William  Hickson  and  Sons;  E  Lee; 
A.  Lion  (who  is  the  treasurer),  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Lion  and  Co.  ;  M.  L. 
Lion,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lion,  Lion  and  Son  ;  W.  J.  Lorkin  ;  J,  Markie ; 
F.  S.  Miers,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Miers  and  Levi ;  W.  Pearce ;  Edward 
Penton,  junior;  W.  B.  Skinner,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lilley  and  Skinner;  and 
E.  Stubbs,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Stubbs  and  Grimsdell.  In  this  connection  I 
should  state  further,  that  the  following  resolution  has  been  recently  passed  by 
the  board  of  employers  in  connection  with  the  association,  and  which  deals  with 
all  wages  questions,  namely  :  "  This  board,  having  received,  through  a  deputa- 
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tion  ^Yhich  waited  upon  th(-ra,  a  request  from  the  International  Journeymen 
Boot  Finishers'  Society  that  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  master  sweater,  and 
so  secure  for  their  members,  the  sweatees,  a  due  proportion  of"  the  wages  paid  by 
tlie  manufacturer,  they,  the  sweatees,  should  be  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
in  tlieir  factories,  these  men  being  willing-  that  some  deduction  be  made  in  con- 
sideration of  jirindery,  Sec,  pro\  ided,  her*  by  resolves  that  as  the  carryinir  out  of 
this  sugiiestion  may  be  the  means  of  remedyinii,-  the  existing  evil,  circulars  be 
issued  to  the  manufacturers  recommending  its  adoption  where  practicable." 

9923.  Lord  Clinton.]  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

'J'hat  would  he  the  13th  of  hist  month;  June.  The  secretary  being  instructed 
to  place  mendiers  in  communication  with  the  secretary  of  the  fore-named  society 
(ulio,  I  might  mention  hire,  is  Mr.  Salomon  Ro^enbers;,  who  has  been 
examined  before  your  Lordships),  your  Lordships  will  probably  see  that  the 
association  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  sweating  system,  and  is  prepared 
to  do  all  in  its  po\\er  to  do  away  with  it,  and  to  auieliorate  the 
condition  of  those  who  have  suffered  thereby.  In  the  lemedies  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Arnold  Whiie,  Mr.  Hoffmann,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Miers,  the 
assoeiatii'n  for  the  most  ])art  would  be  i-repared  to  concur,  chiefly  such  as, 
Firstly,  registration  of  all  places  as  worl.shojjs  where  subordinate  labour  is 
en  I  ployed ;  secondly,  the  affixing  of  a  statement  of  wages  at  the  wicket; 
thiidh  ,  e.\ten(hd  powers  to  sanitary  inspectors  s[)ecially  qualified,  each  indivi- 
dual inspector  having  a  knowledge  of  the  special  trade  in  which  he  would  be 
employed.  .Mr.  Arnold  W  hite  in  his  Evidence  has  compared  the  former 
syst(  m  of  manufacture,  the  hand-sewn,  with  the  present  system,  the  machine- 
sewn  ;  and  whilst  referring  to  the  absence  of  apprentices  in  connection  with 
the  latter,  he  omits  to  speak  of  the  gri  at  division  of  labour  now  obtaining,  and 
the  consequently  limited  rang'  of  skill  which  men  are  required  to  pos-ess,  and 
the  short  space  of  time  in  which  such  skill,  with  one  exception,  can  be  acquired 
in  the  various  de])artments  of  labour;  the  exception  being  that  of  the  pattern- 
cutting  and  ch'ckingj  or  cutting  of  uppers,  which  can  only  he  properly  learnt 
under  an  apprenticeship  of  two  or  three  years.  In  passing,  I  observe  that 
apprentices  in  the  other  departmenis  are  objected  to  by  the  workmen  ;  but 
employers  believe  better  workmanship  would  be  secured  by  the  revival  of 
a{)prentices,  or  by  trade  schools.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  division  of 
labour  wlii>  h  tiie  machine-sewn  system  produced,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  out  of  u  hich  the  machine-sewn  system  sprung  (and  I  should  here  like 
to  say  that  the  improvement  of  machinery  should  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  an 
evil,  producing  the  sweating  system  as  it  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Arnold  White), 
the  boot  trade  labour  maiket  was  rendered  open  to  a  larger  influx  of  workmen 
from  other  trades  and  avocations,  from  the  fact  that  the  increased  facilities  for 
manufacture  demanded  more  labour.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  and  con- 
tinual improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  condition  of  the  labour  market,  a 
class  of  goods  are  now  made  for  home  and  foreign  consumption,  which, 
though  in  every  way  serviceable  to  the  consumer,  could  not  have  possibly 
been  produced  under  the  hand-sewn  system  of  bootmaking.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  altered  conditions  of  manufacture  lend  themselves  to  a 
more  easy  abuse,  whether  by  unprincipled  manufacturers  or  vvorkmen,  who  sub- 
divide their  work  ;  but  it  is  not  from  this  to  be  implied  that  the  present  system  is 
bad  in  itself.  Though  not,  perhajjs,  an  unmixed  good,  yet,  because  larger  employ- 
ment of  labour  ensues,  and  an  undoubted  and  real  demand  is  met  without  the 
employed  of  necessity  suffering  from  being  badly  paid-;  the  system  is  good.  As 
to  the  evils  which  have  produced  the  sweating  system,  as  already  stated,  I  doubt 
that  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  niachinery  should  be  included  in 
this  category  ;  but  admitting  that  the  influx  of  pauper  foreigners,  whether 
immense  or  limited,  is  a  contributing  evil  U)  the  sweating  system,  there  is  here  a 
larger  principle  involved  than  what  a  manufacturers'  association  can  deal  with. 
Given,  tliata  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  the  work,  the  finishing  especially,  under 
the  present  system  of  manufacture,  is  easily  picked  up,  and  that  the  system 
itself  is  capable  of  easy  abuse,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  poor 
creatures,  if  allow  ed  to  settle  here  at  all,  are  found  to  be  engaged  in  a  trade 
under  all  conditions,  seeing  that  they  disembark  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
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locality  where  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  largely  carried  on.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  system  of  weekly  wages  for  the  most  part  imprac- 
ticalile,  as  alleged  hy  Mr.  Arnold  White.  In  connectinn  with  the  trade  that  I 
represent,  and  from  a  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  at  least,  if,  has  ratlier  to  be 
considered  whether  the  workmen  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  at  a  fair 
day's  pay.  It  is  a  fact  that,  except  in  a  few  exemplary  cases,  the  lasters  and 
finishers,  who  are  paid  by  piece-work,  seldom  do  a  full  week's  work  even  in  slack 
tiiries,  when  by  occasional  spurts  sufficient  work  can  be  obtained.  Clickers,  as 
your  Lordships,  perhaps,  have  had  it  explained  to  you.  are  pttid  weekly  ;  and 
it  would,  no  doubt,  save  manufacturers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  the  system  of 
weekly  wage  were  in  force.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Arnold  V\  hite  was  as  follows  : 
The  ranks  of  the  manufacturers  were  rapidly  crowded  by  persons  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  trade.  With  a  little  capital  they  purchased  machinery, 
&c.,  engaged  a  competent  foreman  and  a  few  hands  for  the  various  departments. 
The  competition  became  intense ;  everyone  endeavoured  to  increase  his  output 
of  boots,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  customers.  These  boot  manufac- 
turers, not  being  boot  makers,  had  no  pride  in  their  work,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  Colonial  markets  are  flooded  with  work  of  tlie  most  atrocious  and 
abominable  description."    It  is,  I  venture  to  say,  exaggerated  throughout. 

9924.  Chainnan.'}  Do  you  know  where,  in  Mr.  Arnold  White's  evidence,  that 
occurred  ? 

In  the  answer  to  Question  415,  towards  the  end.  It  is  not  correct  to  sa}' 
that  persons  having  no  knowledge  of  the  boot  trade  have  rajndly  crowded  the 
ranks  of  manufactnrei  s  ;  but,  so  far  as  a  few  persons  who  can  so  be  described 
have  become  manufacttn  ers,  they  seldona,  if  ever,  would  be  found  among  those 
firms  who  do  a  shipping  trade  ;  for  such  trade  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
houses  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  many  years,  whose  goods  are  reliable, 
or  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  business  which  they  are  doing,  and  whose 
standing  and  reputation  as  manufacturers  is  of  the  first  oider.  With  reference 
to  the  advisability  of  manufacturers  providing  workshops  for  all  workmen  which 
Mr.  Hofi^inan  speaks  in  favour  of,  I  would  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  circular 
which  has  been  issued  from  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  add  that  some 
few  manufacturers  who  have  been  asked  to  do  so  are  making  the  experiment  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  International  Journeymen's  Boot  Finishers' Sociery,  of  which 
Mr.  Solomon  Ro^-enberg  is  secretary.  Mr.  Hoffman  suggests  that  every 
employer  should  be  compelled  to  put  a  list  of  wages  he  pays  outside  the  wicket. 
Thi>  would,  1  believe,  be  met  by  the  association  with  every  encouragement.  It 
has  been  given  in  evidence  that  the  condition  of  the  wages  question  for  London 
is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  this  is  so,  viewed  from  any  standpoint.  There 
are  rather  more  than  400  manufacturers  of  all  classes  in  London,  of  whom, 
certainly,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  pay  to  a  uniform  statement  of  wages,  and  this 
small  proportion  is  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  the  first  and  second  class 
statement  manufacturers,  who  number  9  and  13  respectively  ;  9  first-class  and 
13  second-class.  That  is  the  maximum  ;  it  would  be  subject  to  reduction  by 
various  circumstances.  The  first-class  statement  came  into  force  many  years  ago, 
and  is  so  full  of  restrictions  and  inconsistencies  that  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
obliged,  on  account  of  their  small  number,  to  pay  to  it,  would  not  he  able  to 
continue  in  business  if  they  manufactured  the  whole  of  the  boots  they  sell.  Two 
of  these  manufacturers  have  already  secured  branch  manufactories  in  provincial 
towns  where  the  restrictions  do  not  follow  ;  two  other  manufacturers  aie  con- 
templating a  similar  course  ;  whilst  the  remainder  buy  largely  of  other  manu- 
i'aciurers  who  are  not  restricted.  Similar  remarks  would  also  apply  to  the 
second  class  statement  manufacturers,  only  that  they  have  branch  factories, 
and  buy  in  to  a  larger  extent.  With  reference  to  the  working  ol  the 
statements,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  anything  but  satis- 
faction among  the  employers  who  are  compelled  to  pay  to  them.  I  have  sat  in 
several  meetings  where  representatives  of  the  employers  and  workmen  have 
discussed  the  removal  of  restrictions,  or  an  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
statements,  but  such  discussion  has  generally  ended  without  agreement  being 
come  to.    Certain  classes  of  goods  manufactured  are  provided  for  at  difi'erent 
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prices  for  wages  in  the  second-class  stutemenr.  to  the  first-class  statement.  A 
member  of  rhe  trades  union  would  refuse  to  make  such  classes  of  work  for  a 
first-class  statement  ?nanufacturer  at  the  same  price  as  a  second-class  st;itement 
manufacturer  would  have  pay,  or  he  would  go  to  work  for  a  manufacturer 
under  no  restriction  by  either  of  the  statements  for  even  a  less  wage,  for  the 
same  cla-s  of  goods.  It  would  not  be  impossible  for  a  finisher  to  wwk  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ior  three  such  firms  on  the  same  class  of  goods,  but  at  three 
different  prices.  Special  eflf  irts  were  unsuccessfully  made  five  or  six  years  ago 
by  t',e  second-class  statement  man'ifacturers,  and  Siibsequently  by  the  first-class 
statement  m:inufacturers  independently,  to  come  to  a  more  reasonable  under- 
standing wi!h  the  trades  union.  Tn  order  to  bring  to  your  Lordships'  notice 
as  forcibly  as  I  can  one  of  the  chief  causes,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  growth  and 
extent  of  the  sweating  s\stem,  I  should  Hke  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
cour^e  the  trades  union  subsequently  ailopted,  which  was  no  d<>ubt  meant  to 
remove  the  just  complaint  of  the  first  and  second-class  statement  manufacturers, 
that  is  that  the  majority  of  their  competitors  are  able  to  work  under  better 
terms  than  themselves. 

9925.  What  trades  union  do  you  allude  to  ? 

The  London  .Metropolitan  liranch  of  the  National  Union  of  Operative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Finishers;  Mr.  C'harles  Freake  is  the  secretary  of  it.  A  minimum 
statement  of  wa_es  for  lasters  and  finishers  was  served  upon  all  non-statement 
manufacturers  early  in  March  1884,  wiiich  bore  the  foUo^ving  inscriptions: 
"  Any  employer  or  workman  making  work  for  less  price  than  this  statement 
will  l>e  deemed  to  be  working  against  the  interests  of  the  trade;"  and  tliat  this 
statement  is  "  not  to  apply  to  any  shop  now  paying  waives  above  this  state- 
Dieni  ;"  and,  further,  "  This  statement  wdl  come  into  force  on  and  after  Monday, 
17th  INJai  ch  1884."  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  inform  your  Lord- 
ship that  statement  was  rejected  at  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  held  that 
day,  17th  March  1884,  A  strike  took  place  atiecting  over  300  m.anufu  turers ; 
but,  at  the  intervention  of  the  London  Trades'  Council,  the  following  under- 
standing was  arrived  at:  "  That  the  men  should  be  advised  to  resume  work  in 
the  event  of  the  employers  guaranteeing  to  elect  a  committee,  whose  duties 
shall  be  tn  discuss  with  representatives  of  the  workmen  the  grievances  of  the 
men  with  a  view  to  drawing  out  a  statement  to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  the  trade."  This  was  on  the  Lt  of  A))ril.  Work  was  resmned  on  the  21st 
of  April,  the  following  furtlur  agi  e  nient  being  made  on  the  19th ;  "  That  an  equal 
nuuiber  of  employers  should  meet  an  equal  numlier  of  workmen  with  a  view  of, 
first,  considering  the  possibility  of  adopting  a  ground  work  |)rice  for  different 
classt  s  of  work  ;  secondly,  if  decided  affirmatively,  to  settle  such  various 
work  ;  thirdly,  the  formation  of  a  court  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  con- 
sistmg  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  workmen  to  settle  all  other 
questions  that  may  arise  now  or  hereafter,"  The  joint  committee  referi  ed  to 
in  the  forego  ng  was  duly  formed,  there  being  12  each  side,  and  commenced 
its  labours  early  in  May.  As  a  result  of  tiieir  joint  deliberations,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  manufacturi  rs  and  workmen  ultimately  agreed  to  a  list  of 
Mages  called  the  London  third-class  statement  for  lasters  and  finishers,  wliich 
statement  was  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  7th  July,  but  the  members  of  the 
trades  union  held  a  nia>s  meeting  and  repu  iiated  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
their  delegates,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  their  decision.  Communication 
was  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  trades  union  in  October  last  to  the  following 
effect :  "That  the  board  of  employers  in  connection  with  the  association  think 
it  desirable  that  a  board  of  conciliation  should  be  formed  for  the  whole  trade, 
to  which  all  questions  or  disputes  should  be  referred.  That  they  invite  the 
trades  union  to  appoint  delegates  to  discuss  with  them,  at  an  early  date,  the 
method  by  which  such  board  should  be  formed  and  governed,"'  Lelegates  for 
the  workmen  were  appointed,  and  a  joint  meeting  took  place,  but  the  work- 
men's representatives  were  not  prepared  to  agree  to  ttie  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion being  embodied  in  the  code  of  rules  which  were  drawn  up,  and 
the  reference  of  this  question  to  the  decision  of  a  meeting  of  their 
constituents  resulted  in  a  large  majority  lefusing  to  agree  with  it.  The  trades 
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union  desired  the  formation  of  a  board  exclusive  of  an  appeal  to  arbitranon. 
To  this  the  manufacturers  would  not  consent,  having  in  recollection  the  pro- 
ceedings in  1884.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  trades 
union,  dated  22nd  March  last,  in  which  he  intimated  that  as  the  rc-sult  of  the 
series  of  meetin<2,s  held  by  delegates  of  the  workmen,  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  to  the  effect  "  That  it  is  dt  sirable  in  the  interi  sfs  of  both  the  employers 
and  workmen  that  a  minimum  statement  of  wages  ho  established  for  London. 
That  the  employers'  association  be  wiitten  to,  reque>ting  them  to  appoint  a 
numlierof  manufacturers  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  workmen  t  >  draw  up  such 
a  statement."  On  behalf  of  tlie  board  of  employers,  I  replied  to  thesn  as 
follows:  "I  am  directed  by  the  employers'  boaid,  which  met  last  evening 
(27th  March),  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  tlie  21st  iu'^tanr,  that,  as  repre-enting 
the  manufacturers  of  London  members  of  this  association,  they  uould  be 
quite  willing  to  meet  delegates  representing  the  workmen  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  any  wages  question  affecting  emj)loyers  or  workmen,  were 
they  able  to  do  so  with  a  prospect  of  such  discussion  l^eing  attended  with 
something  like  a  useful  result,  but  they  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  so, 
in  view  of  the  continued  refuscal  of  your  constituents  to  agree  to  the 
principle  f-f  arbitraticm,  which,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  leading  objects  of 
trades  unionism,  l  as  been  ieco«inised  by  the  Leicester  council  of  your 
union  in  connection  with  the  recent  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the 
boot  trade  at  Northampton.  1  am  further  directed  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  employers'  board,  at  which  you  and  vour 
colleagues  were  present  on  the  2nd  February  last.''  (The  resolution  was.  That 
this  meeting  of  the  board  of  employers  do  further  adjourn,  in  order  that  another 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  men's  delegates  to  place  before  their  con- 
stituents the  manufacturers'  desire  to  have  the  prin(  i[)le  of  arbitration  acknow- 
ledged in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  conciliation  (and  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  this  association  at  their  annual  uieeting  on  the  29tli  ultimo,  a  copy  of 
which  resolution  was  forwarded  to  you  on  the  1st  instant);  the  resolution 
referred  to  being.  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  action  of  the  em])loyers' 
section  of  the  board  of  conciliation  in  refusing  to  organise  the  joint  board  of 
employers  and  workmen  without  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  board,  and  requests  the  general  com- 
mittee when  re-appointing  such  board  to  confirm  the  action  taken  bv  the 
retii  ing  boat  d  in  this  matter).  "  It  is  hoped  that  your  con>tituents  will  seriously 
review  the  decision  by  which  the  principle  of  arbitration  was  rejected  bv  th^m, 
and  see  their  way  to  removing  the  only  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  vvay  of 
the  object  w  hich  they,  as  well  as  the  boaid  of  employers,  would  be  glad  to  see 
attained,  viz.,  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  wages  question  in  London.  {P.S.). 
I  may  say  that  if  agreeable  to  \  our  constituents,  the  board  of  employeis  are 
prepared  to  send  a  deputation  to  any  meeting  where  this  letter  may  be  con- 
sidered, to  explain  the  manufacturers'  views  upon  the  principle  and  methods  of 
arbitration."  A.  meeting  of  the  trades  union  was  held  on  the  12th  of  May  to 
consider  this  letter,  and  adjourned  to  the  2nd  June,  for  the  attendance  of  the 
employers'  deputation.  The  depuration  attended  on  the  2nd  of  June,  but  in  the 
result  the  workmen  decided  not  to  accept  the  princi[)Ie  of  arbitration  as  a  basis 
of  settling  disputes.  I  should  not  have  troubled  your  Lordships  with  this 
lengthy  review,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  consider  the  inconsistency  ot  London 
trades  unionists  as  being  far  the  greatest  evil  that  has  rendered  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sweating  system  a  possibility. 

9926.  Perhaps  you  could  explain  to  the  Committee  about  these  statements  ; 
when  was  the  first  class  statement  made  ? 

Some  years  ago  ;  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  when;  but  about  14  or  15  years 
ago. 

9927.  It  was  made  by  the  masters  and  the  men,  I  suppose? 

Well,  it  was  ;  but  the  manufactureis  were  so  small  in  number  that  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way. 
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gg'2S.  What  are  the  "  restrictions  "  that  you  speak  of? 

A  ground-work  price  is  fixed  and  understood  in  this  statement  for  a  parti- 
cular class  of  work  ;  but  in  the  case  of  any  newly  introduced  embellishment  of 
the  boot,  with  which  the  laster  or  finisher  may  have  nothing  to  do,  because  it 
enhances  the  selling  value  of  the  boot,  or  is  supposed  to  do  so,  the  trades' 
union  require  1  d.  or  2  d.  to  fit  the  same  in  their  minds,  additional  to  the 
ground-work  price,  for  that  embellishment. 

9929.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ground-work  price? 

Say  that  a  shilling  in  rhe  ground-work  price  under  the  first-class  statement; 
I  will  assume  that  it  is  a  shilling. 

9930.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  ground-woik  price  ? 

Tli:it  is  the  price  at  which  the  work  would  be  given  out  if  it  was  made  in  a 
special  manner.  Mr.  Branch,  who  is  here,  will  be  able  to  more  clearly  give 
you  evidence  on  that  point  than  I  should. 

9931.  I  suppose  this  first-tdass  statement  affects  only  a  few  manufacturers? 
Only  nine  at  the  most  in  London ;  but  they  make  the  very  best  class  of 

stuff. 

9932.  They  would  be  West  End  bootmakers  ? 

No;  it  aould  be  mostly  machine-made  work,  not  hand-sewn  work. 

9933.  Is  there  another  arrangement  or  statement  as  regards  hand-sewn 
work 

Yes  ;  of  which  I  hnve  no  knowledge ;  it  a|)[)lies  more  to  shops  than  to  manu- 
factories ;  it  does  apply  to  manufactories,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 

99.34.  And  you  say,  that  owing  to  those  restriction?,  the  tendency  tor  the  work 
is  to  leave  London  and  to  be  made  in  the  pro\inces  ? 
It  is  so. 

9935.  Then  with  regard  to  the  second-class  statement  manufacturers  ? 
Thev  are  similarly  placed.    It  is  a  lower  grade  of  goods,  but  still  a  good 

class  of  stuff. 

9936.  And  when  was  that  settled  ? 

For  that  I  should  rather  refer  you  to  Mr.  Branch.  I  think  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  but  it  was  before  my  time. 

9937.  Are  there  no  statements  of  prices  in  the  country  at  all? 

There  is  a  statement  of  wages  recently  fixed  in  Northampton  by  the  workmen 
and  the  masters,  to  which  I  referred  just  incidentally. 

9938.  Not  subject  to  these  restrictions  ? 

Not  subject  to  anything  like  the  restrictions  that  the  first  and  second-class 
statements  are. 

9939.  And  you  do  not  think  those  restrictions  follow  that  class  of  work  into 
the  provinces  ? 

No,  1  think  not. 

9940.  I  understand,  then,  from  you  that  the  same  individual  might  be 
working  for  three  different  firms  under  the  first  and  second  and  third-class  statf- 
ments  ? 

Yes,  it  is  possible. 

9941.  M  aking  the  same  class  of  goods  for  different  prices  ? 
It  is  possible  in  some  instances. 

9942.  Therefore  I  gather  from  you  that  the  arrangement  is  of  an  arbitrary 
character  ? 

It  is  decidedly  so. 

9943.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  boot  trade? 
Since  November  1882. 

(50.)  6  C  9944-  You 
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9944.  You  hare  only  been  connected  with  the  trade  since  then  ? 
\es,  that  is  all.    I  am  not  in  any  way  practical. 

9()45.  Are  you  not  a  mtmufaciurer  yourself? 
No,  \  am  salaried  secretary  of  this  society. 

9046.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  information  on 
technical  points  r 

No,  not  on  technical  points. 

9947.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  your  trade  has 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years  largely  ? 

T  could  not  answer  that  off  hand,  but  I  should  think  not  very  largely  ;  they 
drop  out  and  others  take  their  places. 

9948.  About  the  same  number  ? 

Perhaps  a  few  more  ;  not  an  increase  to  a  larj^e  extent. 

9949.  You  put  the  total  number  at  400  ? 
Just  about  that ;  411. 

9950.  How  do  you  get  at  these  figures  ? 
From  our  register. 

995 1 .  What  is  your  register  ? 

It  would  be  compiled  in  connection  with  our  trade  protection  department. 

9952.  How  do  you  compile  it  ? 

Members  of  the  leather  trade  make  inquiries,  through  us,  about  the  status  of 
the  different  manufacturers,  and  their  names  would  be  registered  on  our 
books. 

9952*.  And  you  consider  that  all  these  manufacturers,  great  and  small,  are 
included  in  about  400  ? 
Yes,  I  tiiink  so. 

9953.  I  suppose  you  canr.ot  speak  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  that  is 
produced  ;  you  have  not  a  practical  and  technical  acquaintance  with  it? 

No.  A  good  class  of  work  is  produced  ;  better  than  it  was  I  think  ;  but 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  commoner  stuff,  as  I  have  said ;  but,  as  to  its 
character,  not  being  a  manufacturer,  I  am  not  able  to  speak. 

9954.  I  think  you  suggested,  or  rather  approved  of,  the  idea  of  the  enforced 
registration  of  places  where  subordinate  labour  is  carried  on  ? 

True. 

99.^5-  What  do  you  mean  by  "  subordinate  labour"  ? 

Any  labour  except  the  man's  own,  whether  it  is  a  wife,  child,  or  boy,  or  a 
stranger  to  him. 

9956.  You  mean  that  every  place  where  work  is  carried  on  by  more  than  one 
person,  even  if  it  is  by  members  of  his  own  family,  should  be  registered  ? 

Yes,  I  personally  would  go  to  that  extent. 

9957.  And  you  suggest,  also,  that  the  inspection  of  these  places  should  be 
extended  ? 

Yes  ;  I  fall  in  with  Mr.  Hoffman's  suggestion,  that  sanitary  inspectors  should 
have  extended  powers,  and  that  they  should  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
trade  ;  tliat  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  trade,  if  it  were  possible. 

9958.  What  Mr.  Hoffman  said  on  that  subject  was  in  answer  to  Question 
1075  on  page  97-  "He  is  asked:  Do  you  mean  an  inspector  under  the  Factory 
Acts  ? "  and  his  answer  is  :  "  Yes ;  and  1  would  suggest  that  instead  of 
inspectors,  as  now,  going  to  all  kinds  of  trades,  going  to  a  tailor's  shop  first  and 
to  a  boot  shop  next,  different  inspectois,  having  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  should  be  appointed  inspectors  of  the  shops  of  those  particular  trades"; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  1  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  workmen  could  feel  that 
inspectors  were  not  so  much  their  enemies  as  their  friends,  to  whom  they  could 

speak 
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speak  and  give  expression  to  their  complaints  and  tlieir  dt-sires  ;  a;id  I  believe 
that  thereby  the  Government  would  get  very  much  better  and  truer  inftn-ination 
in  reference  to  the  trades  from  thuse  inspectors  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  at  the  present  time  "  ;  you  agree  with  that  idea  ? 
Ves. 

9959.  You  tliiiik  that  the  inspectors  should  have  technical  knowledge'? 
Yes. 

9960.  Do  you  mean  the  sanitary  inspector  or  the  inspector  umier  the 
Factory  Act  ? 

I  tididv  it  would  be  possible  to  amalgamate  the  duties  of  the  sanitary  inspector 
and  the  inspector  under  the  Factory  Act. 

9961.  You  mean,  giving  each  of  them  the  powers  of  the  other? 
Yes. 

9962.  Do  you  think  sanitary  inspectors  are  unwilling  to  report  as  to  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  houses,  on  account  of  the  expen-e  that  might  be 
entailed  on  the  ratepayers  ? 

1  think  that  would  be  a  dei  eliciion  of  duty  on  the  inspector's  part ;  he  would 
have  to  consider  rather  the  health  of  the  people  found  in  these  unsanitary 
quarters. 

9963.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that,  being  removable  by  the  local 
authorities,  they  are  unwilling  sometimes  to  make  such  reports;  have  you  any 
view  on  that  ? 

1  have  not  licard  of  it. 

1 

9964.  I  gather  from  you  that  the  society  which  you  represent,  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  the  manufacturers  in  London  and  in  the  country,  are  anxious 
to  do  what  they  can  to  abate  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  in  the  trade  ? 

Precisely  so. 

9q65.  And  that  they  would  approve,  as  you  said,  of  the  work  being  carried 
on  in  the  factories  r 

Where  tliey  have  the  accommodation.  Of  course  tliere  are  a  number  of 
small  manufacturers  who  could  not  afford  to  erect  the  factories  ^  r  provide 
factory  accommodation. 

99t)6.  But,  where  possible,  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? 
Yes. 

9967.  And  as  it  is  not  universally  possible,  you  think  that  the  places  where 
it  is  carried  on  should  be  registered,  and  subject  to  inspection  ? 
That  is  the  alternative. 

9908.  And  yow  consider  that  the  action  of  the  trades  union  has  militated 
against  your  efforts  to  abate  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  that  arises  from  their  action  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  about 
wages  ? 

I  think  if  tlie  wages  were  fixed  by  a  joint  board  of  employers,  with  a,rbitra- 
tion  in  the  back  ground,  it  would  be  impossible  for  workman  or  manufacturer 
to  engage  in  the  sweating  system  at  all  ;  the  combination  of  the  two  societies 
would  be  too  strong  foi-  him. 

9969.  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  the  Committe;,'  any  information  as  to  the 
nationalities  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  the  trade  ;  whether  foreigners 
are  supplanting  the  native-born  woi'kpeople  or  not  ? 

That  would  not  certainly  obtain  in  ihe  best  class  of  work,  nor  do  1  think  it 
largely  obtains  in  the  commoner  class  of  work. 

9970.  Earl  of  Onslowl^  Flow  would  you  propose  that  the  statement  of  wages 
hung  up  at  the  wicket  should  be  enforced  by  law  ? 

No.    Such  statement  would  be,  I  assume,  agreed  to  by  the  employei-s  and 
the  trades  union  through  their  respective  bodies,  corporations,  or  associations, 
(50.;  6  c  2  and 
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and  any  manufacturer  found  going  outside  of  that  statement  would  be  brought 
to  book  by  the  joint  board. 

9971.  Then  all  you  mean  is  that  you  think  it  would  l)e  a  desirable  thing  that 
there  should  be  an  arratigeinent  made  between  the  master  and  the  men,  that 
such  a  statement  should  ha  hung  up  outside  the  wicket  ? 

Clearly. 

9972.  You  do  not  wish  for  any  legislative  powers  to  compel  that  ? 
No  ;  I  have  not  gone  to  that  extent  in  my  evidence. 

9973.  Then  with  regard  to  the  registration,  I  understand  that  you  |)ropose 
that  every  place  in  which  work  is  carried  on  should  be  registered ;  and 
would  you  also  propose  that  the  register  should  be  exhibited  in  any  particular 
place  ? 

Certninly  ;  open  to  the  public  or  to  the  particular  trade  or  bodies  representing 
the  trade. 

9974.  I  want  to  know  what  would  be  the  object  of  publicity  ? 

Given  that  we  had  an  arrangement  between  the  employers  and  workmen,  it 
would  be  to  their  joint  interest  to  prevent  anything  like  unsanitary  conditions  or 
working  under  price  from  being  carried  on. 

9975.  Yes  ;  but  if  you  have  law,  your  law  must  govern  every  case,  whether 
there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  masters  and  men  or  not.  Supposing  that 
there  was  not  an  arrangement  between  the  niasters  and  the  men,  what  would 
then  be  the  object  of  a  public  register  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  it  would  operate  in  that  case. 

9076.  You  do  not  see  any  use  for  it  under  those  circumstances  ? 

No,  1  do  not,  if  there  is  nothing  to  put  it  in  force  except  a  paid  official  such 
as  a  sanitary  inspector;  an  ordinary  sanitary  inspector  would  not  produce  any- 
thing like  a  beneficial  effect  in  such  a  case. 

9977.  Then  your  only  object  in  registration  wonld  bo  to  be  able  to  facihtate 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  trades  union  of  who  were  working  in  the 
trade  ? 

A  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  the  trades  union. 

9Q78.  Not  at  all  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  inspector? 
It  would  do  that. 

9979.  But  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  you  think,  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
registration  for  that  object  ? 

Not  outside  of  any  arrangement  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen. 

0981).  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  the  powers  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  might  be  entrusted  to  the  factory  inspector  r 
Yes,  certain  powers. 

9981.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  factory  inspector  is  appointed  by 
the  Government? 
Yes. 

9982  And  that  the  sanitary  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  local  authority  ? 
That  is  so. 

9983.  You  are  aiso  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  sanitary  authority  has  had  power 
coni'ei  red  upon  it  by  Parliament  fo  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  sanitary 
inspector,  should  the  owner  of  the  premises  decline  to  do  so  ? 

Yes. 

9984.  Then  being  aware  that  the  sanitary  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  local 
authority,  and  that  the  local  authority  has  power,  where  the  owner  declines  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  to  compel  him  to  do 
so,  or  to  do  it  at  their  own  cost  and  charge  him  with  the  expenses,  1  want  to 
know  what  power  tliere  would  be  in  the  factory  inspector  to  cio  the  same 
thing  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

9985.  It 
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9985.  It  would  be  a  difficulty,  would  it  not? 

It  is  rather  a  technical  question,  which  I,  from  my  position,  would  not  have 
much  knowledge  of. 

0986.  It  would  be  a  difficulty,  would  it  not,  to  carry  out  the  necessary  sanitary 
reforms  by  a  person  who  was  only  the  agent  of  a  central  office  in  Downing- 
street  ? 

To  meet  that  I  should  suggest,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  these  Inspectors 
should  have  larger  powers ;  Inspectors  of  Factories  should  be  also  Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

9987.  When  you  say  "  larger  powers,"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  should 
have  power  to  i:o  in  and  do  the  work  ? 

To  go  in  and  see  what  is  wanted,  and  rejwrt  that  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

998 S.  But  who  are  they  to  report  to  ? 

To  the  most  efficient  authority  who  is  able  to  carry  out  their  report. 

9989.  Would  not  that  be  the  local  authority? 
It  might  be. 

9990.  Then  it  comes  this  :  that  your  recommendation  would  be  that  there 
should  be  an  increased  number  of  inspectors,  and  more  efficient  inspection  by 
the  sanitary  authority  ? 

Ch^arly  so,  if  necessary. 

9991.  Not  by  a  central  authority  ? 

It  would  not  matter  much  to  me  which  authority  appointed  these  men,  so 
long  as  they  were  appointed. 

9992.  And  had  the  necessary  powers  ? 
And  had  the  necessaiy  powers. 

9993.  What  are  your  objects  in  desiring  that  the  factory  inspector  should  be 
specially  qualified  for  the  post  by  technical  knowledge  of  the  particular 
trade  ? 

He  would  know  from  his  technical  experience  what  conditions  would  be  the 
best  conditions  to  carry  on  that  class  of  work,  and  he  would  see  at  once  whether 
the  conditions  were  favourable  to  the  carrying  on  of  that  class  of  work. 

9994.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  boot  trade  all  his  life 
would  know  more  about  the  sanitary  requirements  in  that  trade  than  a  man  in 
any  other  business  ? 

Not  necessarily  ;  but  a  man  that  had  been  in  the  boot  trade  would  know 
whether  the  work  was  being  carried  out  as  it  should  be. 

9995.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  waj  being 
carried  on  ? 

Yes. 

9096.  Do  you  think  he  would  know  better  than  a  doctor  or  a  person  specially 
qualified  in  matters  of  health  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  would  ,  I  was  not  contemplating  that. 

9997.  But  is  not  that  the  object  of  the  inspection  ? 
Certainly. 

9998.  You  have  not  thought  of  that  ? 
I  have  not. 

9999.  Then  further  you  said  that  you  thought  they  should  be  chosen  by  the 
trade  ? 

1  suggested  that. 

10000.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  trade  ? 

An  asfociation  like  our  own,  in  conjunction  with  the  trades  union. 

10001.  But  supposing  that  association  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
(50.)  b  c  3  trade, 
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trade,  might  there  not  be  an  objection  to  an  a,rrangement  on  the  part  of  those 
not  re])resented  by  it  ? 

Tliere  migjht;  but  our  association  does  represent  the  whole  of  the  trade  for 
purposes  of  that  kind. 

10002.  Andanv  recoramendiition  made  by  your  association  would  be  received 
by  the  trade,  you  think,  without  any  dissentient  voice? 

Without  any  great  dissentient  voice. 

1 0003.  Hardly  any  ? 
Haiuly  any. 

10004.  Have  you  any  knowledg-e  of  the  practice  stated  to  exist,  of  not  paying 
the  men  their  full  wages,  but  keeping  [)ack  a  part  from  week  to  week  in 
order  to  retain  their  services,  and  prevent  them  fron^  working  for  any  other 
person  ? 

Only  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

U  C05.  You  have  not  had  to  deal  with  any  such  cases  on  behalf  of  your 
society  ? 
No. 

10006.  Lord  Clinton^  I  think  yo'.i  said  that  you  thought  the  workmen  in 
your  business  should  be  paid  weekly  wages  ? 

I  said  it  would  be  less  trouble. 

10007.  That  would  be  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  work  doner 
Yes. 

10008.  Then  how  do  you  propose  it  should  be  done;  so  much  per 
hour  ? 

Yes,  so  much  per  hour.  The  clicker  is  paid  so  much  per  week ;  the  raanu- 
factni  tr  takes  a  note  of  what  he  does,  and  if  he  does  not  do  sufficient  for  his 
money  he  is  told  of  it. 

10009.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  masters  and 
men  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  masters,  but  I  am  afraid  t  e  men 
■would  not  agree  to  it. 

10010.  Why? 

They  would  be  afraid  that  the  masters  were  taking  advantage  of  them. 

100  n.  How  could  that  be,  if  they  were  paid  a  certain  amount  per 
hour  ? 

They  would  suppose  that  the  masters  would  want  them  to  do  a  larger  amount 
of  work  than  it  was  for  their  advantage  to  do. 

10012.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  wage  would  be  irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  work  done  ? 

Yes.  I  have  a  case  in  point,  the  wages  ranged  in  a  place  from  30  to  35*. 
for  clickers.  A  man  went  in  there  and  did  his  very  best  to  get  as  much  work 
done  as  possible,  and  it  was  estimated  by  his  employer  to  be  worth  2/.  b  s  to 
him.  His  fellow-workmen  got  to  know  of  it,  and  told  him  that  he  was  doing 
much  work  for  his  35  s. 

10012.  *  That  was  a  trades  union  interference  ? 

It  was  not  a  trades  union  in  that  particular  instance;  but  such  would  obtain 
1  think  with  the  trades  unionists. 

10013.  You  think  the  workmen  would  not  agree  lo  weekly  wages  r 

1^0. 

10014.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  opposed  to  that  minute  subdivision 
of  labour  of  which  we  have  heard  ? 

No  ;  I  think  subdivision  of  labour  is  good.  Sub-contracting  of  labour  is 
where  the  evil  comes  in, 

L0015.  But 
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10015.  But  you  tliink  subdivision  of  labour  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  work- 
men ? 

Not  necessarily. 

10016.  But  under  that  system  the  woikman  leams  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  trade  ? 

That  would  be  so. 

10017.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  bad  thing  for  the  workman  ? 
Not  if  he  earned  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  him. 

1001  S.  You  think  that  is  enough? 
Yes. 

10019.  Of  course  a  man  who  follows  a  trade  in  which  he  learns  only  a  small 
subdivision  of  the  work  could  not  so  easily  set  up  for  himself? 

No,  not  unless  he  went  thi  ougli  all  the  branches  of  the  trade. 

10020.  That  is  a  disadvantage  to  him  ? 

To  him  personally.  I  would  suggest  the  apprenticeship  system  ;  let  him  uo 
right  through  the  workshop. 

10021.  And  in  that  system  you  would  propose  that  a  lad  should  learn  the 
whole  of  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

10022.  Is  that  never  adopted  in  your  trade  now  ? 

Not  as  far  as  the  Ip.sting  or  finishing  is  concerned,  to  my  knowledge. 

10023.  Lord  Monkswell.^  You  say  that  we  have  little  practical  knowledge  of 
the  trade  ;  do  you  represent  the  views  of  your  association  in  the  representations 
you  make  ? 

Generally. 

10024.  You  have  talked  these  matters  over  with  the  members  of  your  asso- 
ciation ? 

Certai  nly, 

10025   And  do  you  think  that  your  views  are  in  accord  with  theirs  for  the 
most  part  ? 
Yes. 

10026.  And  your  recommendations  ? 
Ves. 

10027.  You  say  the  trades  union  men  work  for  different  wages,  according  as 
they  work  for  first  or  second-class  statement  manufacturers,  or  fur  outside 
manufactiirers  ? 

Yes. 

10028.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  trades  union  allow  them  to  do  so,  or 
do  they  do  it  secretly  ? 

They  allow  it.  If  there  was  a  strike  on  a  first-class  statement  manufacturer's 
shop,  arising  from  any  dispute,  a  man  who  had  so  struck  would  be  sent  into  a 
second  class  statement  manufacturer's  shop,  and  would  be  allowed  to  take  work 
there  ;  and  under  the  second-class  statement  there  are  several  classes  of  work 
made  for  lower  prices  than  are  paid  under  the  first-class. 

i()02y.  But  liow  about  the  outside  manufacturer  ? 

The  same  thing  applies  again  ;  there  is  a  less  jnice  there. 

10030.  Is  the  trades  union  very  numerous? 

The  nuu)ber  of  their  membei  s,  I  think,  is  about  1,600. 

10031.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  non-unionists  ? 
Ihere  are  about  4,000  or  5,000  altogeiher  in  London. 

(50.)  6  c  4  10032.  You 
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10032.  You  only  speak  of  London? 
Yes,  I  am  only  speaking"  of  London. 

10033.  About  1,600  out  of  4,000  you  think  are  unionists  ? 
Yes,  1,500  to  1,600. 

10034.  Did  the  employers  suggest  anv  particular  form  of  arbitration  ? 

Yes;  it  Wris  sugj^ested  in  this  way  :  that  instead  of  one.  individual  being  arbi- 
trator there  should  he  three  outside  men  appointed ;  that  one  should  be 
appointed  by  each  side,  and  that  the  two  persons  so  appointed  should  choose  a 
third,  and  that  those  three  should  be  the  court  of  arbitration. 

10035.  And  what  was  the  workmen's  objection  ;  did  they  take  objection  to 
arbitration  altogether,  or  only  to  the  particular  form  of  it,  which  the  masters 
recommended  ? 

No,  they  object  to  it  altogether;  they  say  they  would  never  get  their  way. 
I  believe  that  is  wiiat  they  say. 

10036.  Chairman.']  I  asked  you  just  now  a  question  about  the  idea  that  the 
sanitary  inspectors  did  not  in  all  cases  do  their  duty;  I  want  to  read  you  what 
Mr.  Arnold  White  said  about  that.  In  answer  to  Question  530  he  said,  "I 
should  like  to  see  the  sanitary  officer  removed  fro  ii  the  risk  of  dismissal  by  the 
parochial  authorities  if  he  is  too  active  in  his  work  ;  the  sanitary  inspector  is 
not  infrequently  a  man  very  superior  to  the  parocliial  authorities,  and  1  should 
like  to  see  him  secure  in  his  position,  so  that  he  could  fearlessly  report  abuses 
and  e\il-i  without  the  possibility  of  reprimand  or  removal  in  consequence  of 
his  doing  his  duty.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  case  of  Dr.  Murphy, 
who  did  his  duty  in  St.  Pancras.  And  I  would  rather  see  the  sanitary 
authority  and  the  Factc^y  Act  inspector  both  under  the  Home  Office  ;  that  is, 
both  under  the  Imperial  Government,  not  under  the  Local  Government."  Do 
you  agree  generally  with  that  ? 

I  have  not  thought  over  it  ;  Imt  it  appears  to  me  reasonable. 

10037.  You  would  like  also  to  see  the  sanitary  inspector  under  the  Home 
Office  ;  not  suhject  to  removal  by  the  local  authority  ? 

if,  as  Mr.  Arnold  White  puts  it,  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty  has  been  dis- 
missed, it  seems  necessary  to  put  him  under  some  authority  that  would  not 
remove  him  under  those  circumstances.  As  1  say,  1  iiave  not  thought  it  over, 
but  it  seems  to  me  reasonable. 

10038.  I  understand  from  you  that  ycu  c(msider  that  this  subdivision  of  the 
work  into  the  vari<  us  minute  hranches  is  not  detrimental  to  the  trade,  that  it  is 
rather  benefic  ial  to  the  trade,  hut  that  it  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
.the  individual  workman  ? 

Yes. 

10039.  And  you  think  that  might  be  counteracted  by  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship or  by  scliools  imparting  technical  instruction 

Y(  s.  I  might  nienti'.m  that  my  association,  in  conjunction  with  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  are  endeavouring  to  formulate  a  scheme  for 
the  estabhshment  of  a  trade  scIjooI. 

10040.  Would  not  such  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  would  involve 
passing  these  men  through  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  increase  the  cost 
of  production  ? 

That,  of  course,  I  have  not  entered  into. 

10041.  If  as  soon  as  a  man  became  proficient  in  one  branch  you  had  to  take 
him  away  and  put  him  to  another  branch,  that  would  naturally  lead  to  an 
increased  cost  of  production,  would  it  not  ? 

While  he  is  an  apprentice,  you  mean? 

10042.  Yes? 

I  do  not  think  it.  The  man  would  find  through  his  apprenticeship  what 
class  of  work  suited  hiui  best. 

10043.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  you  cannot  speak,  as  I  understand 

you; 
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you  ;  but  I  think  you  said  that  the  manufacturers  are  not  largely  recruited  by 
men  having  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  ? 
No. 

10044.  And  that  the  colonial  trade  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  that  the  trade  could  not  be  kept  up  if  the  quality  of  the  goods  was  not 
good  ? 

If  it  did  not  suit  the  market. 

10045.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Hoffmann  said  on  that 
point  in  answer  to  Question  10/ 1,  on  page  96:  "As  regards  our  colonial 
trade,  the  falling  off  in  that  direction  is  probably  due  to  two  causes.  One  is, 
as  JNIr.  Arnold  White  has  already  mentioned,  that  the  colonial  markets  have 
been  flooded  with  shoddy  goods.  That  is  true  of  the  boot  trade  as  of  many 
other  trades,  and  therefore  the  colonists  have  suddenly  turned  themselves 
round,  and  are  using  their  own  raw  materials,  and  are  producing  goods  for 
tiiemselves.  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  the  boots  they  produce  in  the 
colonies  are  not  so  stylisii  and  well  made,  but  at  all  events  they  are  all  leather, 
instead  of  l)eing  three  parts  paper,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  English  work  sent  to 
them  is."    Do  you  agree  that  the  colonial  trade  is  falling  otf  at  all? 

Not  to  any  appreciable  extent.    I  cannot  see  it  from  the  Returns, 

10046.  You  do  not  agree  either  that  "the  colonial  markets  have  been 
flooded  with  shoddy  goods  "  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

10047.  Or  that  the  goods  we  send  out  to  them  are  composed  three  parts  of 
paper  ? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that.  There  may  be  some  such  sent  out,  but  it  does 
not  apply  generally. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JACOB  FLATAU,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

10048.  Chairman^  You  are  a  boot  manufacturer  i 

I  am  a  boot  manufacturer.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  W.  Flatau 
and  Co.,  boot  manufacturers,  of  London  and  Northampton  ;  and  I  am  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association.  I  have  given 
serious  attention  to  the  subject  before  yonr  Lordships,  I  would  define  sweating 
as  the  distribution  of  work  by  a  middleman  at  a  reduction  on  the  w;  ges  paid  by 
the  manufacturer.  Theterm  should, however,  in  my  opinion,not  be  ap])hed  as  it  has 
been  to  all  subdivision  of  labour  in  bootmaking,  and  to  all  outdoor  labour  when 
practised  by  men,  though  I  have  not  found  the  terui  applied  to  women  who  do 
the  machine  closing,  which  is  equally  subdivided.  I  may  mention  that  this 
system  of  subdivision  obtains  all  over  the  country,  and  is  ncjt  peculiar  to  foreign 
workmen.  The  objections,  however,  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  provinces,  on 
account  of  the  sanitary^  conditions  generally  being  far  better.  I  agree  v\ith 
those  witnesses  who  state  that  the  most  radical  remedy  would  be  to  carry  on  the 
entire  process  of  manufacture  in  the  employer's  factory,  but  would  point  out 
that  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  still  further  subdivision,  as  being  the  most 
economical  mode  of  production.  If  two  or  more  men  working  in  teams,  on 
difFerent  sections  of  a  boot,  can  produce  more  and  better  work  in  a  given  time 
than  when  working  singly,  that  system  is  bound  to  prevail  ultimately  in  the 
teeth  of  all  opposition.  This  team  system  (it  is  termed  the  team  system  in 
America,  from  which  it  emanates)  is  practised  throughout  in  America,  to  which 
country  mainly  we  owe  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  boot  trade. 

io<»49.  Perhaps  yon  would  explain  what  you  mean  by  "  the  team  system"? 
It  is  the  system  in  which  sub-division  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  the 
system  which  obtains  in  America. 

(50.)  6  D  10050.  What 
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10050.  V\  hat;  does  a  team  coii.^istof  ? 

A  tt  am  to-day  in  London  consists  of  two  or  tliree  men  ;  in  America  it  would 
consist  of  six  ornnoie. 

10051.  Six  men  employed  in  making  tiie  different  parts  of  one  pair  of  boots 
or  ^hoes  r 

Precisely.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  a  reduction  of  wages  (o  the  opera- 
tive; quite  tlie  contrary.  This  system,  however,  meets  with  opposition  from 
the  trades  unionists.  They  term  it  "  sweating "  whether  carried  on  in  the 
factory  or  outside,  though  the  Boot  and  Slioe  Manufacuirers'  Association 
recommeii<!  it  hs  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  sweating.  8ome  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  ^o-cal!ed  evils  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  machinery.  I 
would  state  emphatically  tiiat  th^'  effect  of  this  introduction  of  machinery,  natu- 
rally tending  to  the  increase  of  large  manufactories,  has  been  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  operative,  who  is  by  no  means  worse,  but  far 
bettei'  off  than  he  was  10,  20,  or  30  years  ago,  wliich  is  as  far  back  as  my 
personal  experience  extends.  When  a  witness  says  that  wages  have  fallen  since 
1880  from  6  d.  to  4  d.  per  pair,  he  suppresses  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  one- 
third  les^  labour  would  be  bestowef)  on  the  boot;  this  third  being  subsequently 
done  by  machinery,  such  as  the  heeling  and  attaching  machines,  1  will  give  an 
instance.  Before  we  introduced  heeling  machinery,  some  ten  years  ago,  we 
paid  9  d.  per  pair  for  lasting  a  particular  class  of  boot.  When  we  built  and 
attached  the  heels  by  machine,  we,  by  agreement,  paid  yd-  When  we  occa- 
sionally require  some  of  these  boots,  with  hand  built  heels,  on  the  old  system,  we 
still  pay  9  d.  Last  month  we  happened  to  re(juire  a  rather  unusual  quantity  of 
these  boots  with  hand-built  heels,  and  the  men  demanded  11  d.  per  pair,  stating 
that  they  would  otherwise  earn  far  less  than  when  making  them  without  heels 
for  7  d.  T  will  explain  this.  They  stop  short  when  two-thirds  ul  the  operation 
is  finished,  and  then  get  their  wages  ;  they  do  two-thirds  of  the  labour,  or  what 
is  estimated  at  two-thirds,  and  they  get  a  fraction  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
wages. 

10052.  What  evidence  were  you  alluding  to  when  you  spoke  just  now  of  the 
reduction  of  wages  ? 

I  have  been  reading  an  abstract  of  evidence  made  by  our  secretary,  Mr.  Craig, 
and  that  1  have  dealt  with  ;  I  have  not  any  precise  particulars  with  me  now. 

1(  053.  ^      do  not  know  the  name  of  the  witness  ? 

I  rather  think  this  comes  Fi  om  the  secretary  of  the  trades  union. 

I0054.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Freak.  Probably  Mr.  Craig,  if  he  has  the  evidence  with  him,  could 
turn  to  it;  it  is  verbatim  ;  but  I  have  not  taken  the  numbers  of  the 
answers.  Such  a  statement  as  that  wages  have  been  reduced  30  to 
40  per  cent,  since  1885  by  Jewish  houses  is  utterly  unwarrantable.  Before 
machinery  came  into  vogue  the  very  best  men,  as  now,  earned  good  wages,  but 
not  such  good  wages.  Even  for  hand-sewn  boots  the  wages  are  now  as  high  as 
ever  they  were  ;  but  the  majoi  ity  (;f  the  men  earned  far  less,  bad  to  work  harder, 
under  more  unhealthy  conditions,  and  under  the  same  serious  drawback  which 
unfortunately  still  prevails,  viz.,  the  fluctuation  in  the  work.  When  hand-sewn 
work  was  universal,  all  was  not  of  the  finest  description.  The  walking  boots  worn  by 
the  masses  were  ])aid  for  at  the  rate  of  1  1  d.  to  1  *.  3  d.  per  pair  wages,  and 
two  pairs  constituted  a  full  day's  work.  The  foreign  workman  had  practically 
the  monopoly  of  the  slipper  trade,  the  wages  for  which  were  bad  then,  as  they 
are  bad  now;  but  this  article  when  not  ousted  by  the  clieaper  and  smarter 
foreign  made  shoe,  has  been  in  a  gieat  measure  displaced  by  the  cheap  house 
boot,  made  by  the  same  class  of  workman ;  and  lo  a  \  ery  large  extent  from  tops 
imported  from  Germany.  These  boots,  common  as  they  are,  are  better,  more 
serviceable  a;  d  smarter  than  the  old  carpet  slipper  which  they  have  almost 
entirely  superseded,  and  allow  better  wages,  low  as  they  are  said  to  be,  than  the 
carpet  slipper  makers',  whose  wages  to-day  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were 
20  years  ago,  and  who  is  ti  e  worst  paid  man  in  the  tiade.  The  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  country  are  cheap  house  boots  of  this  kind  and  dress-shoes. 

It 
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It  is  absurd  to  say  fhat  the  few  fine  goods  imported  for  exceptional  requirements 
have  any  serious  effect  on  the  continually  increasing  figures  which  our  statistics 
show.  This  cheap  dress  shoe  trade  is  also  a  very  large  London  industry,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  in  the  h;mds  of  Jews,  who  alone  make  an  article 
that  will  in  any  way  compete  with  the  isnported  one.  1  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  boot  and  shoe  makers 
in  London,  but  I  consider  2,000  a  liberal  estimate. 

10055.  Two  thousand  manufacturers,  do  you  mean  ? 

No  ;  2,000  operativt-s.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  between  foreign 
and  Jewish,  as  they  are  rather  involved.  I  think  this  is  a  hberal  estimate. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  number  of  boot  and  s!ioe;;uikers  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  1881,  exceeded  267,000.  When,  therefore,  a  witness 
states  that  the  wages  throughout  the  country  are  aU'ected  to  any  appreciable 
extent  by  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  London,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

i.i05(">.  Which  witness  was  that 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  quote  it.  Mr.  Craig  can  i^ive  it  to  you,  because 
it  is  from  his  notes  I  have  take  n  it.  I  know  it  is  verbatim  As  to  Nortl)ampton, 
which  that  same  witness  specially  names,  I  am  positive  he  is  wrong.  Having  a 
factory  there,  I  am  thoroughly  cognisant  with  the  facis.  I  find  that  only  two 
classes  of  workmen  have  been  repre^^ented  to  your  Lordships,  tiie  first  and 
second-class  statement  men,  representing  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  and 
the  foreigners  on  the  lowest  class  of  wor.\  representing  .mot  ler  fraction.  The 
bulk  of  the  tiade  in  which  both  Christian  and  Jewish  workmen  are  employed 
on  medium  cla-s  goi-ds  by  both  Christian  and  Jewish  manufacturers  has  been 
almost  ignored.  My  firm,  for  instance,  ( mploys  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
English  workpeople,  and  from  10  to  20  per  eent.  ot  foreigners;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  a  not  unusual  proportion.  The  earnings  of  lasters  and  finishers  range, 
for  an  average  man,  from  4  6  d.  to  6  s.  6  d.  per  day  of  10  hours.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  your  L-  rdshi;)s  to  know  ihat  my  firm  has  recently  tried  the  expe- 
riment recommended  by  the  Hoot  and  Shoe  Maimfacturers'  Association,  of 
taking  a  few  of  these  so-calle  I  sweatees  into  the  factor\-,  leaving  the  apporcioning 
of  our  wages  entirely  for  the  secretary  of  their  own  association  to  arrange,  and 
with  this  result,  that  in  a  day  of  10  hours  they  \vill  earn  from  5*.  to  7s.  When 
doing  the  same  work  out  of  doors  for  the  knifer  they  receive  20  per  cent.  less. 
Our  of  this  20  per  cent,  the  knifer  would  pay  his  rent,  gas,  tools,  &c.,  and 
would  call  for  and  deliver  the  work.  Some  considerable  t  ine  will  necessarily 
(lapse  before  the  thorough  factory  Nystem  cnn  become  general.  In  the  mean- 
while 1  consider  that  all  woikroom>  should  be  subject  to  thorough  supervi.sion 
under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  to  compulsory  registration. 

10057.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? 
Personally  30  ye  irs,  and  my  firm  I'rom  40  to  50  years. 

10058.  Do  you  e  xport  ? 
We  do. 

10059.  Where  do  you  export  principally? 

We  export  to  every  part  of  the  world  ;  India,  Australia,  the  Cape,  South 
America;  to  Japan  also. 

10060.  Do  you  find  much  competition  in  the  export  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  1  mean  do  foreign  countries  compete  with  you  tor  that  export  trade  ? 

They  compete  with  us,  but  we  can  stand  the  competition  ;  we  can  h(;ld  our 
own  very  well. 

10061 .  Yon  have  not  found  the  export  business  falling  off  in  the  Colonies? 
Not  in  consequence  of  foreign  competition.    The  Colonies  are  inclining  to 

increase  their  tariffs ;  they  are  steadily  increasing  their  tariffs  with  a  view  of 
protecting  their  own  manufactures  ;  we  have  to  contend  with  that,  but  we  have 
to  overcome  it  through  the  excellence  of  our  workmanship. 

ioo6'2.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee,  that 
(50.)       '  6  D  2  the 
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the  inferiority  of  our  workmanship  is  telling  against  us  with  regard  to  our 
export  trade  to  tiie  Colonies  r 

No;  the  quality  of  the  goods  exported  by  Enghsh  manufacturers  is  of  a 
very  fair  class. 

10063.  As  good  as  ever  it  was  ? 

As  good  as  ever  it  was,  speaking  broadly.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to 
say  so,  but  our  firm  has  had  prize  medals  all  o\  er  the  world ;  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  manufactuier  of  the  very  finest  class  of  goods. 

10064.  What  is  the  class  of  goods  that  you  export  to  Australia? 
A  thoroughly  good  class  of  goods  ;  a  trifle  above  the  average. 

10065.  Men's  l)oo*s,  do  you  mean  ? 

Men's,  wonien's,  and  cliildren's ;  less  men's,  because  they  manufacture  those 
more  readily  there.  So  soon  as  a  colony  commences  to  manufacture  they 
naturally  beiiin  witli  the  lower  class  of  men's  goods ;  having  the  material  at 
hand  requiring  a  less  degree  of  finish,  that  is  generally  the  fir.^t  article  they 
turn  to. 

10066.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  own  factories? 

They  will  vary  from  500  to  1,000,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
trade. 

10067.  Where  are  your  factories  ? 

In  Ropernakir-street  and  Finsbury-street,  London,  and  Pahnerston-road, 
Northampton. 

10068.  I  am  talking  of  London ;  how  many  do  you  employ  in  London  ? 

I  suppose  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  stated  will  be  at  Northampton ; 
so  we  should  employ  in  London  about  80  per  cent. 

10069.  Do  you  manufacture  completely  in  your  own  factories;  do  you  com- 
plete the  article  from  beginning  to  end? 

In  exceptional  cases  onl}'. 

10070.  What  is  the  general  process  by  whieh  you  conduct  your  business  ? 
M'here  machinery  requires  the  men  at  hand  to  feed  the  machines,  they  would 

work  in  the  factory. 

10071.  Do  you  mean  that  where  boots  and  shoes  are  made  entirely  by  machi- 
nery they  are  manufactured  on  your  own  premises  ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the 
machine-made  portion  of  the  work  is  done  on  your  own  premises  ? 

I  mean  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  boot  is  not  manufactured  entirely 
on  the  premises,  but  very  nearly  so. 

10072.  Up  to  what  stage  ? 

The  greater  portion  of  the  boot  is  made  by  machine,  and  c  msequently  up  to 
that  stage  it  is  made  on  the  ])remises.  That  is  in  the  case  of  large  manuactories. 
There  are  small  manufactories  all  over  the  country,  where  the  work  is  cariied 
backwards  and  forwards  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 

10073.  Then  you  put  out  the  work  to  be  finished  to  various  persons  ? 
Mostly. 

10074.  Do  you  employ  generally  the  same  people  to  finish  yoar  work,  or  do 
you  put  it  out  to  whoever  will  do  it  ciieapest  ? 

The  same  people  lor  years  together. 

10075.  Have  you  an\'  knowhdge  of  the  circumstances  or  conditions  under 
whi'-h  that  porticm  of  the  work  is  done  ? 

V/hen  1  read  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  this  Committee,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  visit  some  of  these  out-door  workpeople.  I  took  a  list  of  our 
out-door  workpeople  and  visited  them,  \Aith  a  view  of  seeing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  done. 

10076.  That  is  the  people  who  do  your  work  ? 
The  people  who  do  my  work. 

10077.  What 
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10077.  What  did  you  gather  from  your  visits  ? 
1  found  the  sanitary  conditions  generally  bad. 

10078.  Do  you  know  at  all  through  how  many  hands  the  work  goes  after  it 
leaves  you  ? 

It  goes  throuiih  no  hands  ;  we  give  no  work  out  to  middlemen. 

10079.  Who  do  you  give  it  to  ? 
To  the  operatives. 

10080.  To  be  made  in  their  own  homes  ? 
Yes. 

10081.  And  do  not  these  operatives,  to  whom  you  give  the  work  out,  employ 
other  men  to  work  for  them  in  their  own  homes  ;  how  do  you  know  that  they 
do  not  ? 

I  went  to  see. 

10082.  Went  to  see  them  all  ? 

I  went  sufficiently  far  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

10083.  And  did  you  find  in  no  cases  that  they  were  employing  other  men  to 
work  lor  ihem  ? 

With  them.  I  found  in  each  case  what  I  expected  to  find,  that  the  man  to 
whom  we  gave  the  work  was  a  workman. 

1  0084.  But  employing  other  men  under  him  ? 
He  would  in  cases  employ  two  to  three  men. 

10085.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee  that  work  is  purposely  held 
back  by  the  large  manufacturers  in  the  slack  time  in  order  to  affect  the  prices  ; 
is  that  the  case  at  all  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  believe  it,  but  it  might  be 
the  case.  It  would  be  very  disreputable.  I  have  noticed  the  statement.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  trade. 

i00i^6.  Y'ou  think  it  is  not  generally  done  ? 
Oh,  dear  no. 

10087.  You  get  your  orders,  I  suppose,  from  agents? 
From  our  aoents  abroad  and  travellei  s  at  home. 

10088.  And  as  you  get  the  orders,  you  complete  your  portion  of  the  work  on 
your  own  premises,  and  put  it  out  to  be  finished  immediately  ? 

Yes. 

ioo8q.  And,  I  presume,  yon  have  no  knowledge  of  the  hours  of  work  or  wages 
of  the  men  who  do  the  finishing  work  ? 

I  have.  I  can  tell  you  what  a  man  can  earn  on  our  wages,  for  this  reason 
(I  think  I  stated  it  in  my  evidence),  that  we  took  some  of  these  men  into  the 
factory  with  this  view. 

10090.  Yon  told  us  that  tliey  earned  20  per  cent,  more  working  in  your 
factory  than  they  could  earn  outside  ? 

Yes,  in  the  same  hours  ;  l)ecause  I  read  this  statement,  which  rather  stag- 
gered me,  that  the  wages  wliich  certain  manufacturers  gave  was  divided  into 
two,  and  that  only  half  went  to  the  actual  workman.  That  was  really  what 
induced  me  to  visit  these  men  personally.  It  appeared  then  that  these  sweatees, 
as  I  will  call  them,  have  an  association,  and  the  secretary  asked  our  firm  to  take 
these  men  indoors.  I  said  that  as  an  experiment  we  would  try  a  dozen  of  them. 
We  ha\e  done  so,  and  we  find  that  on  our  average  work  they  will  earn  5  o\  to 
6  s.  6  d.  per  day  of  10  hours  ? 

10091.  I  understand  then  that  you  do  not  agree  to  the  statement  that  the 
(50.)  6  D  3  work 
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wo)k  is  divided  into  two  halves,  one-half  i;oiiig  to  the  sweater  and  .the  other 
half  to  the  sweatee  ? 

1  wish  to  correct  that  to  this  effect,  that  the  master  workman  will  earn  20 
per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent.,  as  is  stated.  The  result  of  my  investigation 
shows  me  that  h^'s  proportion  of  earning  is  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  actual 
value  of  his  labour  ;  and  out  of  this  20  per  cent,  he  hns  to  pay  for  rent,  gas  (not 
gas  for  lighting,  but  gas  for  the  work),  socking,  tools,  &c.  There  are  really 
three  sections :  the  hoots  after  they  are  knifed  and  finished  have  to  be  socked. 
Then  he  loses  time  in  fetching  and  carrying  the  work,  which  these  men  indoors 
of  course  are  not  subject  to. 

100Q2.  Then  I  should  gather  from  that,  that  as  far  as  your  investigations  go 
in  your  opinion  the  ma-ter  sweater  does  nut  make  an  undue  profit  ? 

If  your  Lordshi{)s  remember  my  definition,  I  call  a  master  sweater  a  middle- 
man. With  the  tiiiddlcman  1  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  There  are  such.  I 
have  not  looked  for  them.  1  have  made  it  my  business  to  see  that  there  were 
none  ainongst  my  men. 

10093.  By  a  middleman  you  mean  a  man  who  does  not  work  himself  at  all? 

Ves,  or  not  in  an  appreciable  proportion.  If  I  found  a  man  workin^j,-  with 
10  other  men  and  doing  something  scarcely  appreciable  I  should  still  call  him  a 
middleman. 

lOOQzi.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wildman 
about  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  put  out.  I  asked  him  this  at  Question  720 : 
"  You  told  us  that  when  trade  was  bad,  you  sometimes  had  no  Avork  to  do  for  a 
number  of  days  } — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Then  you  get  an  order  which  has  to  be  done 
at  once? — (^4.)  Yes.  (Q.)  So  that  you  have  to  work  perhaps  18  hours  a  day 
till  it  is  finished? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  How  do  you  account  fur  that;  I  mean, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there  may  he  several  days,  and  perhaps  a 
week  or  two,  without  your  getting  any  orders,  and  then,  when  you  do  get  an 
order,  it  must  be  finished  at  once  ?"  His  answer  is  :  "  The  irregularity  and 
absence  of  system  is  in  the  manufacturers;  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the 
order  beinp;  one  that  has  to  be  finished  at  a  certain  time,  but  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturers  gi\ e  it.  The  manufacturer 
has  always  got  his  order  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  when  he  gives  it  out  to 
the  finisher  ;  bur  it  is  usual  that  if  the  knifer  goes  to  the  shop  of  the  manufac- 
turer at  12  o'clock,  dinner-time,  the  manufacturer  keeps  him  there  till  four  or 
five  o'clock,  past  mid-day,  and  then  he  giv(  s  him  out  four  or  five  dozen  of  boots 
to  finish,  and  he  tells  him  that  he  must  have  them  in  the  next  morning  by  9 
or  10  o'clock.  That  is  why  we  are  compelled  to  work  so  late,  and  the  work  is 
therefore  irregular ;"  do  you  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  ? 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not  correct  in  exceptional  cases.    I  really 
am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  exceptional  cases  like  that. 

10095.  Yon  would  consider  that  an  exceptional  case;  this  is  not  given  to 
the  Committee  as  an  exceptional  case,  but  as  the  general  rule  ? 

It  might  be  tlie  general  rule  in  a  shop  or  two  for  which  he  had  worked. 

10096.  It  is  not  the  case  in  your  firm.  ? 

Decidedly  not.  We  have  orders  extending  over  12  months;  they  may  not 
he  sufficient  to  keep  our  factories  fully  going  ;  but  in  the  export  trade,  or 
even  amongst  the  larger  manufacturers  who  cater  for  the  home  trade,  the 
orders  are  large  ;  they  are  not  from  hand  to  mouth  like  that.  I  may  say  that 
the  tendency  amongst  retail  buyers  is  to  <!ecrease  the  volume  of  their  orders  and 
so  make  it  difficult ;  but  still  a  statement  of  that  kind  could  not  apply  to  any 
general  trade. 

10097.  If  it  is  correct,  I  presume  I  should  be  right  in  saying  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  apply  to  small  manufacturers  than  to  larger  ones? 

I  have  no  means  of  judging.    I  can  simply  say  that  it  seems  to  me  an 
extraordinary  state  of  thingS: 

10098.  Do  you  employ  principally  English  workpeople  or  foreigners? 

I  have  stated  the  proportion  ;  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  Jews  and  foreigners. 

10099.  And 
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10009.  And  the  men  to  whom  you  put  out  your  work  to  be  finished,  are  they 
principally  Eniilish  or  foreigners  ? 

They  would  be  mixed,  both  English  and  foreigners. 

10100.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  trade,  or  any  portion  of  it,  is  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  and  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say. 

10101.  Vou  have  no  opinion  about  that  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say.  1  have  explained  that  there  are  certain  sections  of  the 
trade  where  the  Jewish  woikmen,  working  for  manufacturers  who  make  solely 
lower  class  goods,  are  the  men  who  previously  made  the  cheap  class  of  hand- 
sewn  work,  and  that  class  of  work  does  not  come  into  competition  with  the 
better  cla>s  of  work  done  by  English  workmen;  apart  from  the  general  good 
and  middle-class  trade,  there  is  a  low  class  trade  which  is  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners. 

10102.  And  does  it  tend  to  become  wore  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  than  it 
used  to  be  ? 

No. 

10103.  It  has  always  been  in  their  hands  ? 
It  has  always  been  in  their  hands. 

10104.  And  you  do  not  think  that  what  has  been  termed  the  foreign 
pauper  immigration  has  had  any  large  effect  u[)on  the  boot  trade? 

I  would  say  not.  It  would  be  a  question  of  degree.  I  think  1  should  say  that 
I  consider  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour. 

10105.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  being  willing,  or 
compelled,  to  work  for  very  low  wages,  has  any  effect  in  reducing  the  general 
rate  of  wages  ? 

I  an^.  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  so  much  exagi^eration  in  the  statements  that 
have  been  made,  that  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  credit  to  give  them. 
The  statement  of  fact  that  they  are  given  very  low  wages  is  one  which  1  am 
inclined  to  doubt. 

10106.  Do  you  miian  that  you  dou'ot  that  these  greeners,  as  they  have  been 
called,  work  at  the  low  wages  that  have  been  stated? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  kiiow  what  a  greenc  is. 

10107.  "What  we  have  been  given  to  understand  by  a  greener  is  this  :  that 
the  terra  is  generally  applied  to  foreign  immigrants,  principally  Jews,  who  arrive 
in  this  country  ignorant  of  the  bootmakini^  or  tailoring  trade,  chiefly  boot- 
making,  and  that  owing  to  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  work  genei'ally  for  a 
time  for  nothing,  and  afterwards  at  very  low  wages,  and  then  'the  wages  are 
gradually  increased  till  they  become  more  or  less  proficient  in  the  trade  ? 

I  should  tiiink  t!iat  condition  of  things  is  quite  possible. 

10108.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  condition  of  things  in  your  opinion  has 
had  any  effect  in  reducing  the  general  rate  of  wages  ? 

A.  condition  of  things  like  that  which  you  name,  which  I  can  quite  under- 
stand, would  obtain,  or  does  obtain,  nmst  certainly  tend  to  reduce  wages ; 
but  I  must  repeat  that  wages  to-day  are  as  high  as  ever  they  were. 

lOiog.  You  would  not  agree,  I  should  gather  then,  with  the  evidence  that 
has  been  brouuhc  before  tlie  Committee  to  the  effect,  that  if  this  immigration 
of  foreign  labour  was  checked,  it  would  largely  lessen  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  against  exclusively  low  wages,  and  do  a  great  deal  towards  checking 
the  evils  of  the  sweating  system,  in  the  ^-hape  of  long  hours  and  unsanitary 
coniiitions  ? 

No  ;  the  proportions  are  relatively  too  unimportant. 

101 10.  You  mean  that  the  nunibers  are  not  large  enough  to  have  a  large 
effect  ? 

Tlie  numbers  are  not  large  enough  to  have  any  appreciable  effect. 

(50.)  o  D  4        '  10111.  Would 
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loi  1 1.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men, 
willing  to  work  at  very  low  wages,  might  affect  wages  over  a  large  area,  and  of 
a  great  number  of  people  ? 

You  see  I  am  always  met  by  the  act  that  it  has  not  done  so.  We  do  not 
conduct  our  business  on  philanthropic  principles  alone,  and  we  are  paying  the 
same  wages  as  we  did  many  years  ago. 

101 12.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wages  have  not  decreased  in  any  branch 
of  the  trade  r 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  in  exceptional  branches  they  may  have 
done  so. 

101  1.3.  In  the  production  of  the  cheaper  kind  of  goods  ? 

I  have  heard  it  distinctly  stated,  and  I  must  believe  it ;  but  certainly  they 
have  not  to  the  extent  stated  ;  and  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that  they  have 
decreased  at  all. 

10114.  You  cannot  speak  on  that  point  ? 

If  I  am  to  speak,  I  must  say  that  I  doubt  it. 

101 15.  We  have  been  told  that  as  far  as  the  bootmaking  trade  is  concerned, 
the  sweating  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  confined 
to  Jews ;  and  3  ou  would  not  be  able,  I  presume,  to  speak  on  that  point  ? 

Do  you  mean  the  sweating  system  as  applied  to  men  or  manufacturers  ?  I 
know  that  Christian  manufacturers  employ  the  same  men  as  the  Jewish  manu- 
facturers, and  that  Christian  workmen  work  in  teams,  with  a  sub-division  of 
labour,  in  the  same  way  as  Jews. 

10116.  What  I  want  to  get  at  from  you  is,  whether  you  have  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  cheaper  branches  of  the  trade,  which  we  have  been 
informed  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  of  Jews  ? 

Our  class'of  goods  go  pretty  low  down  ;  we  have  a  very  general  range  of  goods 
ranging  from  nearly  the  top  to  very  nearly  the  bottom ;  and  I  might  say  that, 
in  going  round  to  these  u)en,  1  found  in  some  cases  that  they  did  not  work 
solely  for  us,  even  though  they  only  had  two  men,  but  other  masters,  both 
Christian  and  Jewish. 

10117.  I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  Freak  said  on  that  point ;  he  is  Secretary  of 
the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters'  and  Finishers'  Association.  He  was  asked 
in  Question  3426,  "  You  are  speaking  now  of  Christians,  are  your"  And  his 
answer  was  :  "  No,  I  am  speaking  of  foreigners.  As  regards  the  sweating 
system,  very  few  Christians  work  at  it  at  all.  In  the  Christian  houses  the 
workmen  are  simply  employed  in  two  parts,  one  man  to  last  the  boots,  to  put 
tha  stuff  on;  another  man  finishes  the  boot  right  out  with  his  own  hands,  and 
he  receives  his  wages  for  it,  and  finishes  himself,  and  employs  no  labour ; 
whereas  the  Jewish  foreigner  takes  it  out,  and  employs  finishers  to  follow  the 
knifer,  and  pays  them  half  the  wage  He  would  knife  for  three  men ;  he 
would  therefore  earn  the  wages  of  three  men.  But  in  the  case  of  employing 
the  knifer  as  well,  it  is  made  much  more  profitable  for  him ;  and  the  result  of 
this  system  as  regards  Christian  labour  is  such  that  it  has  reduced  the  wages  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  Christian  really  could  not.  working  ordinary  hours,  get  a 
fair  livelihood."  'I  hen  in  the  next  question  he  is  asked  :  "  I  thought  you  said 
just  now  that  wages  have  gone  up  among  the  Christian  workmen  ?  "  And  his 
answer  is  :  "  In  the  Christian  houses  the  wages  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1875  ;  but  the  Jewish  houses,  by  the  sweating  system,  have  produced  cheap 
goods,  and  therefore  they  have  taken  away  from  the  Christian  houses  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  middle  and  commoner  class  of  work  that  they  had  previously 
made,  and  these  are  made  by  the  Jews  at  a  reduced  price,  indeed  at  such  a 
price  that  a  man  working  single-handed  would  have  great  difiiculty  in  getting 
a  livelihood  "  ;  would  you  agree  with  that  ? 

No  ;  I  maintain  that  a  Christian  workman  earns  more  money  per  day  than  he 
ever  did. 

101  iS.  The  Witness  here  says  that  the  wages  are  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1875  ;  you  say  that  they  are  larger  r 

Yes. 
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Yes.  I  thouglit  you  were  referring  to  my  stafeirient,  in  which  I  said  thev 
were  larger,  and  the  witness  there  said  they  were  not. 

10119.  He  says  they  were  the  same  as  in  1875  1 
And  I  maintain  that  they  are  larger. 

10120.  1  vYished  to  ask  you  principally  whether  you  agree  with  what  he  said, 
that  "  the  Jewish  houses,  by  the  sweating  system,  have  produced  cheap  goods, 
and  therefore  they  have  taken  away  from  the  Christian  houses,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  tiie  middle  and  commoner  class  of  work  that  Ihey  had  previously  made  ;  " 
is  that  correct  ? 

1  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument. 

10121.  I  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  correct  ? 

Does  he  mean  by  the  Jewish  houses,  all  the  Jewish  house-  ;  or  does  he  mean 
exceptional  Jewi-h  houses?  Does  he  mean  tlie  Jewish  houses  at  the  top  or  the 
Jewish  houses  at  the  bottom? 

ioi  '2-2.  I  will  read  it  to  you  again  if  you  do  not  iinderst  md  :  "  But  the  Jewish 
houses,  by  the  sweating  system,  have  produced  chea()  goods,  and  therefore  they 
have  taken  away  from  the  Christian  houses,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  middle 
and  comnumer  class  of  work."  Do  you  think  that  is  correct,  or  that  it  is  incor- 
rect ;  or  do  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? 

I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

10123.  Lord  Tlvinfj.']  You  sny,  and  I  daresay  you  are  right,  that  the  team 
system  will  ultimately  prevail,  because  it  produces  goods  much  cheaper  ;  but 
you  did  not  say  whether  you  thought  it  wa<  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  in 
general  that  it  should  prevail  ;  do  you  think  that  a  system  like  that  benefits  the 
team,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ? 

That  would  depend  on  results.  If  the  consequence  of  the  team  system  would 
be  that  a  young  man  who  is  set  to  the  least  experienceii  pa"rt  of  the  work  would 
never  asj)ire  to  get  on  to  the  more  difficult  part  and  better-paid  part  of  the 
work,  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  workman  ;  but  if  we  take  it  that  an  average 
workman  would,  by  working  in  these  teams,  make  use  of  what  is  practically  an 
apprenticeship,  and  work  on  to  a  higher  grade,  it  would  lie  to  his  benelit,  and 
would  really  be  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  we  have  lost  entirely  in  our 
trade. 

10124.  I  did  not  understand  that,  but  what  I  did  understand  from  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  before  us  was  exactly  the  contrary  ;  they  said  that 
the  team  system  in  effect  keeps  the  lowest  horse  in  tlie  team  only  to  one  par- 
ticular sort  of  work,  and  he  never  aspires  beyond  it,  and  is  not  fitted  to  go 
beyond  it  ? 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all.  I  think  you  will  find,  and  I  have  read  in  the 
evidence  before  your  Lordships,  that  taking  these  men  who  come  in  as  finishers, 
they  are  subsequently  knifers,  and,  as  has  been  stated  here,  ultimately  masters. 

10125.  But  does  not  the  team  system  consist  in  this :  that  you  subdivide  the 
work ;  there  are  the  higher  and  the  middle,  and  the  lower  work,  we  will  say  ; 
the  lower  work  is  of  course  less  highly  paid  than  the  iidddle,  and  the  middle 
less  highly  paid  than  the  highest;  liow  does  the  man  who  has  only  been  trained 
to  the  lower  work  get  into  the  higher  grade  ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  ? 

I  am  giving  an  opinion  on  what  is  to  happen  in  the  future  ;  I  would  take 
it  as  an  apprenticeship  ;  the  apprentice  is  \mi  on  to  work  at  the  side  of  a  more 
efficient  workman,  and  thus  he  learns  his  trade. 

10126.  Granted;  but  I  thought  that  the  essence  of  the  team  system  was, 
that  you  would  always  have  a  quantity  of  cheap  labour  at  the  bottom  ? 

But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  that  cheapest  labour  is  that  of  a  boy,  he 
will  not  always  remain  a  boy,  nor  will  he  always  work  at  a  boy's  wages. 


10127.  I  do  not  think  your  illustration  is  correct.    Take  the  case  of  a  table 
(with  which  I  am  more  familiar  than  with  the  bootmaking).    We  are  told  that 
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one  man  makes  the  leg,  another  makes  tlie  top,  and  that  there  is  no  skilled 
workman  required  in  makiug  the  table,  except  the  man  who  puts  the  whole 
together,  that  all  the  rest  is  uni-killed  work.  Then  I  want  to  know  how  the 
lower  horses  in  the  team,  who  only  make  the  legs  of  the  table,  are  to  learn  to 
do  the  higher  work.  You  may  put  it  in  your  own  trade  ;  1  have  been  obliged 
to  put  the  illustration  of  tlie  table  because  I  do  not  know  the  corresponding 
way  to  put  it  in  the  boot  trade.  The  lowest  sort  of  labour  in  the  boot  trade, 
we  were  told,  can  be  done  by  perfectly  unskilled  workmen ;  they  leiirn  it  in  a 
fortnight,  I  think  a  witness  told  us  ;  how  does  your  team  system  make  that 
workman  go  on  to  the  next  stcige,  whatever  it  is  V 

My  answer  is  that  the  men  with  the  most  intelligence  would,  by  working  at 
the  side  of  men  who  are  doing  a  snperior  class  of  work,  work  up  to  it;  the 
men  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  would  not. 

10128.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  team  system  does  not  tend  to  degrade 
the  workman  by  keeping  him  so  long  to  one  particular  sort  of  work,  because 
he  will  certainly,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  elevate  himself ;  that  is  vour 
opinion  ? 

Yes.  I  think  that  a  man  would  be  of  an  extraordinarily  low  order  of  intel- 
ligence if  he  were  to  sit  at  the  side  of  another  all  his  life,  doing  the  same  thing, 
without  aspiring  to  do  the  more  skilled  work. 

10129.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  ? 

We  have  not  this  team  system  in  effect.  1  simply  say  that  the  effect  of 
bringing  diffeient  operations  into  a  factory  under  one  roof  will  tend  to  a  division 
of  labour  and  to  a  further  introduction  of  machinery. 

10130.  But  you  introduce  now  the  important  factor  of  bringing  them  into  a 
factory  ;  but  we  were  told  that  this  lower  claims  of  labour  is  not  done  in  a  factory, 
but  that  the  people  work  by  themselves  in  places  which  have  been  described  as 
dens  ? 

I  do  not  defend  that  system  for  a  moment  as  being  a  desirable  state  of  things; 
by  no  means. 

J0131.  I  am  not  tr\ing  to  puzzle  you.  I  want  to  know  whether  what  you 
want  is  a  team  system  combined  with  a  factory  system  1 

Yes.  I  do  not  call  this  outdoor  system  a  thorouoh  team  system ;  this  is  a 
system  of  manufacture  carried  out  under  difficulties,  in  many  cases  under  very 
insanitary  conditions,  in  rooms  unfit  for  the  purpose  and  without  the  proper 
appliances  or  conveniences  for  work. 

10132.  I  understand  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  American  system; 
you  say  that  they  make  goods  cheaper  by  the  team  system ;  do  you  mean  by 
that  that  all  these  goods  should  be  made  in  a  factory,  and  that  there  should  be, 
as  there  necessarily  would  be,  a  gradation  of  labour  in  that  factory  ? 

Precisely.  The  bulk  of  the  machines  which  we  use  in  our  trade  are  American 
machines.  If  an  American  would  come  to  us  to  offer  a  machine,  the  chances 
are  he  would  say,  "Now  you  use  this  machine  with  a  team  of  a  certain  number 
of  men  at  the  side  of  it  in  the  factory."  Many  manufacturers  would  say,  "  We 
have  not  got  the  room  ;  we  must  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  factory,  and 
give  the  rest  out."  But  this  factory  system  being  the  best  system  we  shall 
ultimately  come  to  it,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  aim  at. 

10133.  Is  not  the  result  of  your  opinion  that  yon  deprecate  the  subdivision 
of  labour  which  leads  to  the  lowest  gradation  of  labour  being  done  in  these 
sweaters'  dens,  but  thai  you  would  approve  of  a  factory  system  in  which  there 
should  be  a  graduated  system  of  labour,  and  in  which,  by  the  fact  of  the  men 
being  in  one  factory,  the  lower  men,  if  they  were  men  of  intelligence,  would 
rise  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ? 

Holding  the  opinion  that  subdivision  is  the  more  economical  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  certain  result,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  objectionable  to  subdivide  it ;  I  say 
it  is  most  desirable  to  subdivide  it  in  the  factories. 

10134.  I  do 
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10134.  I  do  not  say  that  you  can  prevent  subdivision;  but  surely  if  it  is 
cariied  to  the  extent  th;it  the  lower  class  of  labour  is  conducted  entirely  in  ihese 
sweaters'  dens  by  people  who  do  nothing  but  one  everlasting  monotonous  act, 
for  example,  sewdng-  up  trousers,  or  seams,  or  making  buttonlioles  :  that  must, 
must  it  not,  ntcessarily  tend  to  degrade  the  labourer  ? 

I  do  not  see  the  necessity.  Let  me  take  this  as  an  instance  :  we  are  one  of 
of  the  few  boot  manufaclurers  in  London  who  have  a  sevvino:  machine  i-dom. 
W'e  are  said  to  have  the  best  arranged  room  in  London.  There  the  work  is 
split  up  into  an  enormous  number  of  sections,  yet  I  find  that  those  women  are 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  any  of  their  cla^s ;  and  that,  should  follow  light 
tbrougli  the  boot. 

10135.  That  is  a  case  of  their  being  in  a  well-ordered  factory,  which  I  can 
quite  believe  yours  to  be ;  but  I  uant  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that 
if  tlu  se  machines  were  distributed  amongst  the  lowest  chiss  of  workers  working 
b}'  themselves,  always  at  one  particular  task,  that  would  tend  to  degrade  them  ? 

I  would  just  say  that  I  consider  the  system  to  be  inevitable,  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be. 

10136.  'Lo\<)l  Sandhinst.']  I  presume  that  you  are  the  managing  partner  in 
your  firm  ? 

I  am  the  senior  partner. 

10137.  You  told  us  just  now  that  a  great  dcid  of  work  was  put  out  by  you, 
but  I  understood  you  to  say  _\ou  employed  no  middlemen  ? 

Precisely. 

10138.  Therefore  every  man  in  your  factory  is  in  direct  communication  witli 
the  firm  I 

We  have  a  manager  who  attends  to  the  out-door  department. 

10130.  Every  man  is  in  direct  communication  with  you  own  manager,  I  will 
Siiy  ? 
Yes. 

10140.  That  appears  to  u  e  to  be  bringing  capital  and  labour  together  as 
closely  as  j)0-sible  i 

I  think  so. 

10141.  I  have  also  been  told,  not  in  this  Committee,  but  1  have  heard 
it  ]  rivately,  that  a  number  of  boot  merchants  allow  their  people  to  take  their 
work  I  ome  for  their  own  natural  convenience  ;  for  instance,  tiiat  ihey  can  work 
more  hours  in  that  way,  and  do  more  woik  and  gradually  l)uild  uj)  ftiitunes  of 
their  own;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are  sweating- that 
work  ? 

ISo,  1  do  not  consider  that  to  be  the  case.  'I  he  fact  of  the  work  being  out- 
door labour,  and  the  fact  of  the  work  Ijcing  subdivided,  by  no  means,  in  my 
opinifin,  constitute  sweating. 

1014-^.  And  it  enables  a  very  hard-working  man  to  do  more  work  and  make 
more  money  than  a  man  who  docs  it  in  the  faciory  ? 

It  does.  I  will  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  1  find  they  do  work  in  some  cases 
unduly  long  hours  out  of  doors^ 

10143.  That  is  purely  voluntary,  is  it  not? 
Yes,  but  it  is  an  evil  which  I  deprecate. 

10144.  hoxdi  Monksivell.']  Do  I  understaiid  you  to  say  that  the  Americans 
introduced  machinery  into  the  boot  trade? 

Yes. 

10145.  That  it  was  not  known  in  England  before  it  was  introduced  in 

America  ?  •    »  • 

The  maiority  of  the  machinery  used  in  this  country  is  American. 
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10146.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  wns  any  machinery  used  here  before 
machinery  was  imported  from  America,  in  rhe  boot  trade  ? 

I  know  of  none.  The  two  principal  machines  in  the  boot  trade  are  the 
sewing  machine  that  sews  the  tops,  and  the  sewing  machine  that,  sews  the 
bottoms,  both  being  American. 

10147.  Do  I  understand  you  to  reckon  all  Jews  as  foreigners,  in  your 
estimate  of  foreign  workers  ? 

I  have  in  my  evidence,  I  fear,  somewhat  mixed  the  terms;  but  if  I  used  the 
term  "  foreigner  "  it  would  be  advisedly,  to  intimate  thai  all  foreigners  would 
not  be  Jews;  and  when  I  use  the  word  "  Jews,"  I  wish  to  infer  that  all 
Jews  would  not  be  foreigners  ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  in  my  evidence  to 
keep  the  two  separate.  We  have  English  Jews  working  for  us  and  foreign 
Christians. 

10148.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  when  you  draw  a  distinction  between  English- 
men and  foreigners,  you  do  nut  include  all  Jews  under  the  term  of  foreigner? 

1  do  not. 

10149.  You  say  that  you  found  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places 
where  your  workmen  worked  was  generally  bad  ? 

Ill  many  instances  bad. 

10150.  Did  you  do  anything  to  put  a  stop  to  that  state  of  things? 

What  I  did  was  this.  First,  1  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  no 
case  did  I  find  the?e  men  working,  a^  has  been  stated,  in  dwelling-rooms 
or  in  bedrooms,  in  no  single  case  ;  but  I  did  find  crowding.  1  found  a  very 
sad  want  of  paint  and  whitewasli,  and  I  asked  these  men  what  could  be  done  to 
remedy  it.  1  went  so  far  as  to  offer  lo  build  them  workshops  on  the 
spor  if  they  would  woi'k  togetiier.  I  must  go  l)ack,  ;ind  say  tiiat  we  did  try  and 
did  offer  them  workrooms  and  dwellinji-rooms  combined  immediately  opposite 
our  factory,  many  years  ago,  but  it  proved  a  failure. 

1 0 1 5 1 .  Why  was  it  a  failure  ? 

The  men  do  not  like  the  restrictions.  They  did  not  receive  my  offer  with  any 
favour  (the  men,  I  mean,  who  inimediarely  took  my  work  out)  as  to  building 
workshops  on  the  spot.  Then  I  went  further,  and  put  myself  into  communica- 
ti{>n  with  the  secretar\  of  the  sweatees,  who  said,  "  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  the  men  is  to  take  them  on  to  your  factory."  That  experiment  is  now 
pending.  I  have  ti'.ken  a  numlier  oi'  them  on  to  the  factory  ;  and  certainly  I 
did  not  mean  to  go  down  and  see  the  conditions  under  which  these  men 
worked  without  doing  my  best  to  ameliorate  them. 

10152.  Are  you  enlarging  your  factory,  then,  with  a  view  to  taking  these 
men  in? 

We  happen  to  bave  just  added  a  factory  to  our  own,  almost  as  large  as  the 
original  one. 

10153.  Do  1  understand  you  to  h;!ve  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  for 
the  most  unskilled  work  the  wages  are  as  high  as  ever  they  were ;  do  you 
include  the  most  unskilled  work  in  what  you  say  about  wages  being  as  high  as 
they  ever  were  ? 

1  do.  I  explain  that  by  stating  that  the  carpet-slipper- maker  of  to-day  is 
the  lowest  paid  man  in  the  whole  of  the  trade,  his  wages  being  precisely  the 
same  as  when  I  came  into  business. 

10154.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  carpet-slipper-maker  is  paid 
lower  waoes  than  the  nian  who  does  the  most  unskilled  oart  of  tlie  boots  ? 

Yes. 

10155.  The  greener,  then,  who  may  be  employed  at  the  boots  gets  higher 
wages  than  tbe  carpet-slipper- maker  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

1  cannot  recognise  these  greeners  in  any  statement  that  I  make.  If  these 
greeners,  as  has  been  stated  here,  and  as  I  am  prepared  to  believe,  work  for 
nothing,  and  the  wages  go  to  the  man  in  connection  with  whom  they  work,  I 

cannot 
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cannot  recognise  them  as  operatives  at  all.  The  wages  in  that  case  goes  into 
somebody  else's  poeket.  I  am  speaking,  as  a  manufacturer,  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  by  manufacturers.  The  otijer  is  a  case  of  middleman  sweating,  pure 
and  simple.  1  cannot  defend  it  for  a  moment.  I  consider  it  objectionable  in 
every  way. 

10156.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  these  people  who 
work  under  the  sweaters? 
No. 

i()]57.  Then  it  may  be  as  bad  as  is  made  out  ;  the  condition  of  these  people 
who  are  sweated  may  be  as  bad  as  is  made  out  in  the  evidence  you  have  heard 
read  out  ? 

I  have  contradicted  nothing  of  tiiat  kind,  as  regards  the  condition  of  these 
greeners  ;  but  so  far  as  the  manufacturers,  even  tlie  lowest  class  of  manufac- 
turers, being  responsible  for  it,  1  must  disagree.  That  is  coming  back  to  the 
first  part  of  your  question  ;  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  tlie  low  rate  of  wages 
paid  by  the  manufacturer,  however  low  that  wage  may  be ;  even  if  it  be  as  low 
as  is  stated  there,  the  earnings  would  be  equal  to  those  of  a  carpet-slipper  maker. 
If  it  is  again  subdivided,  of  course  it  is  indefensible. 

10158.  But,  as  far  as  you  know,  tlure  may  be  sweaters  who  employ  very 
unskilled  workmen  at  starvation  wages? 

I  take  it  for  granted,  and  am  prepared  to  believe,  that  these  greeners,  if  they 
have  wages  at  all,  have  starvation  wages;  but  1  do  not  take  it  to  be  anything 
like  the  rule  of  the  trade,  or  that  it  can  be  fairly  applied  to  the  London  manu- 
facturers, or  to  the  Jewish  manufacturers,  but  to  exceptional  circumstances,  in 
proportions  which  are  far  less  than  what  I  gathered  from  what  1  read  in  the 
press. 

10159.  Lord  Sandhurst ^\  But  as  regards  the  workers  out  of  the  factories,  it 
is  very  good  of  you  tu  go  down  and  see  after  them,  but  as  regards  yourself  and 
your  firm,  the  out-workers,  who  live  in  these  places,  are  absolutely  free,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  houses  in  which  they  live? 

Certainly  not. 

10160.  All  that  concerns  you  is  to  see  that  they  take  the  work  out  and  bring 
it  home  when  completed  r 

Yes. 

10161.  And  that  freedom  of  liviu-j,  in  these  houses,  away  from  your  factory, 
enables  the  very  industrious  men  to  do  more  work  than  a  man  who  does  just 
what  he  is  obliged  to  do  ? 

Precisely. 

10162.  Chairman.^  I  suppose  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what 
wages  these  out- workers  or  middlemen  pay  ;  that  would  not  come  under  your 
knowledge  ? 

I  do  know. 

10163.  How  do  you  know  r 

If  your  question  "applies  to  the  out-door  workers,  I  do  know  ;  if  yoizr  question 
applies  to  the  middleman,  I  do  not  know. 

10164.  How  do  you  know  as  regards  the  out-door  workers  ;  say  you  put  out 
some  work  to  a  man  who  employs  three  or  four  men  under  him ;  how  do  you 
know  what  he  pays  them  ? 

Because  I  have  made  inquiries. 

10165.  He  would  tell  you  what  he  was  p:iying  them? 

1  have  made  inquiries,  and  the  facts  1  ascertained  are  at  your  service. 

10166.  From  whom  did  you  make  inquiries  ? 

From  all  the  men.  I  think  I  can  take  it  that  I  knu  .v  ;  I  can  give  you  the 
figures. 

10167.  When  you  say  that  the  wages  have  increased,  do  you  mean  that  the 
(50.)  6  E  3  wages 
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wages  which  all  the  men  working  for  those  who  are  doing  out- work  for  you 
earn  are  larger  than  they  were  before  ? 
I  mean  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  us. 

10168.  I  am  not  askinii  about  the  wages  paid  by  you  ;  T  am  asking  you 
whether  by  that  you  mean  that  the  wages  whicli  these  men  working  for  the 
men  to  whom  you  give  ywur  work  get  are  larger  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

1  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  am  dealing  with  the  wages  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

10169.  And  you  cannot  tell  what  length  of  hours  they  work  either  ? 
Out  of  doors,  do  you  mean  r 

10170.  Yes? 

I  have  made  inquiry,  and  I  find  that  they  work  excessively  long  houis. 

10171.  In  your  opinion,  would  any  legislation,  or  any  interference,  that 
tended  to  increase  the  price  of  production,  have  a  bad  efFeet  upon  the  export 
trade  ;  a  seriously  bad  effect  ? 

Yes.  I  hope  that  means  will  he  found  of  framing  some  legislative  measures 
that  will  not  materially  increase  the  price  of  production. 

10172.  "What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  competition  to  which  you  are 
subjected,  either  by  foreign  countries  in  the  colonial  trade,  or  by  the  colonies 
themselves,  is  such  as  that,  if  you  increased  the  price  of  production,  even  to  a 
small  extent,  it  would  endanger  the  export  trade  of  this  country  ? 

It  would  not  assist  it ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  any  measure  that  would 
deal  with  certain  admitted  evils.  If  manufacturers  cannot  produce  their  goods 
without  their  men  working  18  hours  a  day,  then,  I  thitik,  they  must  stand 
the  racket,  and  go  without  the  trade.  There  is  no  necessity  for  boots  being 
manufaclured  in  this  country  under  such  conditions  as  a  man  having  to 
work  18  hours  a  day. 

10173.  You  think  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  in  a  healthier  and  better 
way  as  regards  sanitation  and  length  of  hours,  and  so  on,  without  any  risk  of 
losing  the  export  trade  altogether  ? 

I,  as  a  manufacturer,  would  be  inclined  to  take  that  risk. 

101  74.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Craig  told  the  Committee  about  sanitary 
inspecticm,  and  inspection  under  the  Factory  Acts  ?  ^ 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  division  of  the  responsibility.  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  woikshops  should  be  subject  to  thorough  inspection. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  inspector  to  have  a  technical 
knowled2;e.  It  would  be  difficult  enough^  I  appiehend,  as  it  is,  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  inspectors  to  inspect  all  these  worksliops  ;  and  if  we  hamper 
the  matter  with  restrictions  about  technical  knowledge  I  think  we  shall  have 
insuperable  difficulties. 

10175.  You  think  the  inspection  is  insufficient  at  present  ? 

I  find  there  is  no  inspection  over  these  subsidiary  workshops,  which  I  con- 
sider very  requisite. 

10176.  And  you  think  they  ought  to  be  registered  ? 
I  think  they  ought. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  LILLEY  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

i()>77.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lillev  and  Skinner  ? 
Yes. 

10178.  Where  are  your  factories  r 

At  Taddington-green  and  in  the  City;  Blossom-street;  and  at  Norwich  and 
other  places. 

10179.  Have  30U  heard  what  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Flatau  have  told  the 
Committee  ? 

Yes. 

101 80.  Do  you  aijree  generally  with  what  they  have  told  us?  • 
Generally,  but  not  altogether. 

101  8i .  Perhaps  vou  will  tell  the  Committee  in  what  you  differ  from  them  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Craig's  evidence  upon  the  question  of  sanitary  inspec- 
*;ion,  I  agree  in  the  first  place  that  all  workshops  should  be  registered^  and  I 
think  that  the  work  of  inspectinu  those  shops  might  be  carried  on  by  one  man 
acting  as  sanitary  inspector  and  also  as  workshops  inspector;  but  I  do  not  agree 
that  It  would  be  necessary  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  an  inspector,  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  oi'  that  it  would  be  nece.ssaiy  to  appoint  one  for  each 
trade.  I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  sanitation  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required. 

10182.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that,  owing  to  the  various  tricks  and 
dodges  in  the  trade,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  not  some 
technical  acquaintance  with  the  trade  to  ensure  that  the  Acts  are  not  evaded  ? 

1  fail  to  see  that. 

101  83.  You  think  that  is  not  the  case? 
No. 

10184.  In  what  other  respects  do  you  disagree  with  what  Mr.  Craig  lold  the 
Committee  ? 

Generally  I  agree  with  him. 

1018.5.  Do  you  manufacture  entirely  on  your  own  premises  ? 

No  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  off  the  premises.  I  may  say  in  the 
country  tactories  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  people's  homes, 
in  the  villages,  and  in  the  town  of  Northampton. 

101  86.  You  mean  the  whole  of  a  portion  of  the  work,  I  suppose? 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  in  the  villages  is  done  in  the  people's 
homes. 

10187.  Do  you  mean  that  they  produce  a  pair  of  boots  from  beginning  to  end 
in  theii-  own  homes  ? 

As  far  as  cutting  up  the  leather  is  concerned,  that  is  done  in  the  factory,  the 
rest  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

10188.  Is  uot  that  the  case  in  London? 
No. 

1 01  8q.  What  is  the  case  in  London  ;  how  is  it  done  in  London  ? 
Many  ol  the  men  called  the  lasters  work  in  the  factories,  though  a  great 
deal  of  the  lasting  work  is  also  done  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

10190.  Do  you  put  out  your  work  to  a  great  number  of  people  in  London  ? 
Yes. 

10191.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  personally  ;  do  you  know  whether 
they  are  operatives  themselves,  or  whether  they  are  merely  middlemen  who  do 
no  work  at  all  ? 

They  are  operatives  in  every  case. 

(50.)  6  E  4  10191-.  That 
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ioi(;2.  'J  hat  you  know ? 
That  I  know  positively. 

10193.  Do  you  know  anythino-  about  the  circumstances  under  wliich  their 
work  is  done,  as  to  sanitation,  and  wages,  and  hours,  and  so  on  r 

Yes.    So  far  as  iny  own  men  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
special  cause  of  complaint.    I  should  hke  their  condition  to  be  better. 

10194.  Do  you  constantly  employ  the  same  men? 
Yes. 

10195.  Is  there  much  competition  among  them  to  get  the  work  from  your 
house,  for  instance  ? 

No,  there  is  no  competition,  because  there  is  a  fixed  regular  wage;  there  has 
been  f'  r  years  in  our  own  factory. 

10196.  But  is  there  a  great  competition  to  get  w  ork  at  that  wage- 
No. 

10197.  You  do  not  frequently  get  applications  for  work  ? 

In  the  slack  time  of  the  year  of  course  we  do  ;  we  have  more  then. 

10J98.  How  has  that  rate  of  wage  been  fixed  ? 

By  an  agreement  with  the  workpeople  made  some  years  sinre. 

10199.  By  "  wage,"  do  you  mean  the  pric^^  at  which  these  men  who  take 
work  are  to  be  paid  for  so  manv  dozens  of  boots  and  shoes  ? 

Yes. 

10200.  Ars  to  the  wages  they  p;iy  their  workmen,  of  course  you  «have  no 
cognisance  of  that  ? 

They  are  the  workmen  tliat  we  employ. 

10201.  But  I  hey  employ  men  under  them  r 
No,  we  em|>loy  the  men  directly  ourselves. 

10202.  And  the  work  is  done  in  their  own  houses  ? 
Yes. 

10203.  They  do  not  employ  m.en  in  their  own  rooms? 
No. 

10204.  How  do  you  know? 

Because  we  only  give  them  out  one  man's  woik  at  a  time,  and  he  brings  it 
back. 

10205.  How  do  you  know  they  do  not  ^et  work  from  other  people  ? 
I  am  nof  in  a  position  to  say ;  they  might  occasionally. 

10206.  Are  you  an  exporter? 
Yes. 

10207.  What  do  you  think  about  the  danger  to  the  export  trade  that  might 
result  Irom  anything  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  ? 

1  am  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  things  might  be  very  mtich  improved 
withoui  any  appreciable  difference  being  made  to  the  cost. 

I02u8.  But  do  you  think  any  additional  cost  would  be  bad  in  its  effect  upon 
the  expoi  t  trade  ? 

Not  at  all.    I  think  that  if  there  was  a  minimum  statement  of  wages  for  all 
London  the  trade  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

10209.  We  heard  just  now  about  the  heels  being  made  by  machinery  in  some 
cases,  and  by  hand  in  other  cases;  could  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
the  difierence  is;  in  what  class  of  boots  they  are  made  by  machinery  and  in  what 
class  by  hand? 

It  is  the  putting  on  of  the  heels  of  which  the  former  witnesses  spoke.  They 
are  either  put  on  by  hand  or  by  mtichine  ;  when  they  are  put  on  by  machine 
there  is  a  reduction  from  the  full  price  which  is  paid. 

10210.  Are 
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10210.  Are  they  as  well  made  when  they  are  put  on  by  machine? 
Yes,  they  answer  quite  as  well  for  the  cheaper  kinds  of  work. 

102  1 1.  Why  isit  that  they  are  ever  put  on  by  hand  ? 
They  are  put  on  by  hand  only  in  the  better  class  of  work. 

102  12.  You  mean  that  in  a  certain  class  of  work  the  machine-made  heels 
have  entirely  superseded  hand-made  ? 
Yes,  in  the  cheaper  kind. 

10213.  there  any  particular  point  you  wish  to  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  1  have  been  for  some  years  past,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  very  much  interested  in  this  question 
of  sweating,  and  have  presided  at  different  meetings  where  we  have  discussed  the 
question,  and  tried  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  with  a  view  of"  suppressing 
it ;  and  I  have  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  sweaters  which  was  held  in 
Whitechapel,  at  a  schooiroom  lent  by  the  Reverend  S.  A.  Barnett ;  and  What  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  do  is  10  njake  it  known  that  tlie  association  will  be 
ready  to  lend  its  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  men  who  are  sufi'ering,  and  to  advise 
co-operation  with  the  manufacturers  theritselves.  My  experience  of  the  manu- 
facturers generally  leads  me  to  suppose  that  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
system  of  sweating. 

102 14.  Mr.  (  raig  has  given  us  evidence  to  the  effect,  as  you  say,  that  the 
manufacturers  would  wish  to  abate  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  if  they 
could,  but  thai  they  find  great  difficulty  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Trades 
Union  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 

That  has  been  a  very  great  difficulty.  I  can  give  you  an  instance.  After 
the  s»  ttlement  of"  the  great  strike  that  took  place  in  1884  a  minimum  state- 
ment of  wagis  was  agreed  to  between  the  Trades  Union  and  the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  manufacturers.  When  this  settlement  was  submitted  to  a  mass 
nieeiing  of  the  nun  it  was  repudiated  ;  ihey  preferred  being  as  they  were  l^efore. 
I  an)  of  opinion  that  hud  that  statement  beeu  accepted  the  effect  of  it  would 
have  been  to  have  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to  the  system  of  sweating  ;  the  Tiades 
Union  and  the  Board  of  Manufacturers  would  have  combined  and  set  their 
faces  against  any  lower  w.iges  being  paid  than  those  agreed  upon.  Another 
difficulty,  that  I  think  arises  from  the  action  of  the  Trades  Union  is  this :  thafc 
when  the  manufacturers  get  the  men  into  the  workshop  the  Trades  Union  very 
often  interfere--  with  them,  and  that  makes  the  manulacturers  very  averse  to 
having  the  w  hole  of  their  work  done  in  their  factories. 

10215.  Do  you  employ  many  society  men  in  your  firm  ? 

Yes.  We  never  ask  tiie  question  whether  they  are  society  men  or  not,  but 
I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  my  men  are  society  men. 

10216.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witnesses  that  it  would  be  a  good 
system  if  the  work  were  entirely  conducted  in  factories  as  far  as  practicable  ? 

I  think  it  would. 

10217.  And  that  these  workshops  or  dwelling-rooms,  where  work  is  carried 
on  for  profit  by  more  than  one  person,  should  be  registered? 

Yes,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

H)2i8.  Yours  is  the  association  of  which  Mr.  Craig  is  the  secretary? 
Yes. 

10  219.  What  (  onstitutes  membership  of  the  society  ? 

When  an  application  is  made  for  membership  it  is  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  if  a  man  is  respectable,  has  nothing  against  his  chat  act  er,  he  is 
admitted  upon  payment  of  a  subscription. 

10220.  He  must  be  a  manufacturer,  I  suppose? 

He  must  be  a  manufacturer,  or  engaged  in  some  branch  of  the  leather 
trade. 

(50.)  6  F  10221.  How 
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16221.  How  do  3'ou  define  a  manufacturer? 

A  manufacturer  is  a  man  who  makes  for  the  wholesale  trade  or  for  export 
trade.  A  shoemaker  I  should  define  as  a  man  having  a  retail  shop  and  em- 
ploying a  few  hand-sewn  men. 

10222.  Have  you  any  other  su<:gestion  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the 
Committee  ? 

I  think  it  only  right  to  state  here  that  tlie  sweeping  assertions  that  have  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  houses  are  hardly  just.  I  have  been  associated 
with  many  of  the  Jewish  manufacturers,  and  I  have  found  them  very  honourable 
men. 

10223.  Are  they  members  of  your  society  ? 
Members  of  our  society. 

10224.  Are  any  of  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Flatau  is  a  member,  a  vice  president ;  he  is  the  only  one  here  to-day,  I 
think.  And  I  have  always  found  tliem,  many  of  them,  niost  ready  to  take  part 
in  any  movement  to  ameliorate  the  coniiition  of  the  workpeople.  1  here  are,  of 
course,  some  very  black  sheep,  as  there  are  in  every  flock. 

10225.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  London  factories  ? 
I  suppose  from  300  to  500. 

10226.  Can  you  give  tlie  Committee  any  idea  how  many  men  would  be 
employed  by  smaller  manufacturers,  without  mentioning  names? 

The  smallest,  I  should  say,  from  20  to  30. 

10227.  Would  they  be  eligible  for  membership  in  your  society  ? 
Yes. 

10228.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  a  man  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  being  a  member  of  your  sociery  ? 

That  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

10229.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Are  you  aware  how  the  sanitary  inspectors  are 
appointed  at  present? 

They  are  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 

10230.  Do  you  think  that  their  being  appointed,  and  also  being  removable, 
by  the  local  authorities  may  in  any  case  interfere  with  the  strictness  of  their 
sanitary  inspection  ? 

I  think  so.  I  may  say  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Paddington  Vestry  for 
many  years,  but  the  work  of  the  sanitary  inspector  has  not  been  canied  out  to 
my  satisfaction ;  not  carried  out  so  ^trictly. 

10231.  Perhaps  you  a)  e  not  aware  that  it  has  been  stated  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  there  are  local  influences  which  may  in  some  instances  prevent  the 
sanitary  inspector  from  properly  performing  his  duties ;  is  that  your  experience? 

It  is  not  my  experience,  but  1  should  think  it  extremely  piobable,  in  some 
districts. 

10232.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  inspec- 
tors in  future,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  Acts, 
especially  if  they  are  extended  in  any  way? 

I  think  that  if  they  were  appointed,  as  the  factory  inspectors  are,  I  think 
by  the  Local  Go^  ernment  Board  (I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  that),  independently 
of  any  local  body,  it  might  be  an  improvement. 

10233.  And  only  removed,  I  suppose,  in  case  of  fault  ? 
Exactly. 

F  10234.  Chairman.^  As  I  understand  you,  the  manufacturer  is  a  man  who 
manufactures  for  export,  or  for  the  wholesale  trade  at  home,  and  the  shoemaker 
is  a  man  whose  business  is  entirely  bespoke,  to  order? 

Yes. 
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Yes.  I  may  say,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  add  this,  that  as  a  sliipper,  one  who 
ships  yoods  largely  for  tlie  colonies,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  minimum 
staten:ent  of  wages,  a  fair  rate  of  vvMges  paid  to  the  men  generally,  vvould  not 
interfere  with  that  trail e  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

10235.  You  find  a  larger  demand  now  for  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  for 
exportation  than  you  had  some  years  ago  ? 

Our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  rather  a  better  class  of  goods 
demaTided.  I  niay  say  also  that  I  am  largely  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
trade  schools. 

1 0.^36.  Do  you  manufacture  yourselves  all  classes  of  goods  ? 
Yes. 

10237.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  BRANCH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  s«orn,  is 
Examined,  as  follows  : 

10238.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  Manufacturer  ? 
Yes. 

10239.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? 

At  43,  Bethnal  Green-road,  London  ;  also  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

10240   Do  you  manufacture  in  Melbourne  ? 
No;  1  have  a  warehouse  there. 

10241.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 
About  20  years. 

10242.  How  long  have  you  had  your  establishment  in  Melbourne? 
About  two  years. 

10243.  I  presume  that  you  export  principally  to  Melbourne? 

Yes.  I  manufacture  all  the  goods  in  London  that  T  send  out  to  Melbourne, 
or  nearly  all. 

10244.  Where  do  you  manufacture  the  rest 
1  have  the  rest  manufactured  for  me. 

10245.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  export  ? 

The  medium  and  best  goods;  and  some  few  common  goods  which  are  manu- 
factured for  me. 

10246.  You  do  not  manufacture  the  common  goods? 

Not  the  very  common ;  it  is  principally  light  evening  shoes  which  I  do  not 
manufacture,  which  are  a  common  class  of  goods. 

10247.  Is  it  your  experience  tiiat  the  general  quality  of  the  goods  exported 
is  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be  ? 

My  experience,  of  course,  is  very  limited.  During  the  two  years  that  I  have 
had  practical  acquaintance  with  that  branch  of  the  trade  there  has  been  no 
reduction.  I  do  not  think  from  my  observation  that  the  class  of  goods  are 
reduced  at  all  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it. 

10248.  Have  you  been  only  exporting  for  two  years  ? 

Two  years  m\  self ;  but  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  trade  for  20  years 
past,  and  come  in  contact  with  manufacturers,  and  especially  during  10  years 
of  that  time  1  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  manufacturing  body,  as  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  association. 

(50.)  6  F  2  10249.  The 
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10249.  The  selling  price  of  articles  has  largely  diminished,  lias  it  not? 

To  the  customer,  yes.  Tiie  p'ice  of  leather  has  heen  reduced  this  last  few 
years,  nnd  has  fluctuated  very  considerably.  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  for 
labour  has  diminished,  but  there  has  betn  a  certain  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  labour,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  appearance,  throu;;ii  the  improvement  of 
machinery,  and  closer  attention  being  given  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  adapting 
of  his  material  to  the  article  required.  More  is  done  by  machinery  now  than 
there  used  to  be  ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  methods  of  manufacuturing  are  greatly 
improved. 

10250.  The  cost  to  the  consumer,  yon  say,  has  diminislied,  and  you  account 
for  that  by  ;i  decrease  in  the  price  of  material,  and  by  impro\ed  methods  in 
manufacture  by  machinery  r 

Yes. 

10251.  Not  by  any  reduction  of  wages? 

The  changes  that  I  have  mentioned  account  for  an  improved  article, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  labour  has  deer- ased  at  all;  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  man  can  earn  as  much  now^,  and  [irobably  more,  than  at  any  other 
time,  though  the  article  perhaps  has  gradually  improved  over  what  it  used 
to  be. 

10252.  And  you  think  also  that  for  this  diminished  price  the  customer,  in 
the  colonies  or  at  home,  gets  as  good  an  article  as  he  did  ?. 

Quite  as  good,  and  better  ;  that  is  to  say,  better  in  appearance. 

10253.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  the  witnesses  who  have  stated  that  he  at 
present  gets  a  cheap  and  nasty  article  ? 

I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  worse  than  it  has  been ;  I  think  it  is  improving  at 
the  present  time,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  trade  is  concerned,  which 
I  admit  not  to  be  very  extensive  ;  but  1  frequently  come  in  contact  with  manu- 
facturers who  manufacture  and  send  out  this  class  of  articles,  and  I  am  under  the 
impression  that,  of  the  two,  it  is  rather  better  now  than  it  ever  has  been. 

10254.  As  regards  Melbourne,  are  foreign-made  goods  imported  there  largely, 
do  you  know  ? 

1  have  a  representative  in  Melbourne,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  competition 
of  continental  goods  is  very  formidable  indeed  as  against  the  English-made 
goods. 

10255.  Would  that  be  from  Germany  ? 

It  would  be  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  France  ;  Germany  and  Austria 
piincipally. 

10256.  The  competition  is  formidable,  you  say? 

Yes,  very  ;  more  particularly  in  tliie  better  class  of  goods ;  in  that  class  of 
goods  where  style  is  an  important  factor  as  against  strengtli. 

10257.  Then  would  you  be  apprehensive  of  anything  that  tended  to  increase 
the  cost  of  production  in  England  ? 

I  think  that  anything  that  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  in  cheap 
labour  would  certainly  be  calculated  to  retard  the  colonial  trade. 

1 02') 8.  Have  vou  heard  the  evidence  of  the  previous  witnesses? 
Yes. 

10259.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  it? 
In  the  main,  with  a  certain  few  exceptions. 

10260.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  same  society  to  which  they  belong? 

I  am  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  and  have  been  connected  with  it 
ever  since  its  forfuation. 

10261.  If  you  have  any  special  point  of  difference,  perhaps  you  would  explain 
it  to  the  Committee  ? 

I  might 
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I  might  say  that  I  agree  with  the  last  witness's  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
inspection  of  the  houses  or  the  places  where  this  work  is  done,  and  the  registration, 
as  against  that  of  Mr.  Craig.  I  rather  am  of  opinion  that  the  sanitary  inspector 
can  do  his  duty  better  as  a  sanitary  inspector  than  he  could  coupled  with  any 
other  interest  that  he  might  have  involved  of  a  technical  kind  connected  with 
the  trade.  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  coupling  the  sanitary  inspectorship  with  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  work  done.  Beyond  that,  I  should  agree  with  stricter 
sanitary  inspection,  and  also  registration. 

10262.  Do  you  carry  on  your  business  in  the  main  on  the  same  lines  as  have 
been  described  to  us  by  the  former  witnesses  ? 

Just  the  same. 

10263.  Except  that  I  understand  you  buy  in  some  of  the  goods  you 
export  ? 

Tlioseare  very  cheap  evening  shoes;  as  I  have  explained,  they  are  the  only 
things  that  we  buy  in. 

10264.  Eail  of  Limeri(k.~\  Do  you  think  it  important  that  the  sanitary 
inspector  should  be  m  ide  more  independent  of  local  influences  ? 

1  have  not  studied  the  question  very  largely,  but  I  certainly  should  be  in. 
favour  of  the  local  inspector  being  free  from  any  local  influences  as  far  as 
possible. 

10265.  Lord  MonTisivell.']  Do  you  employ  greeners  ? 

No,  I  do  not  employ  any  what  is  called  low-class  labour  at  all.  We  work 
under  the  trades  union  regulations. 

10266.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  the  wages  of  the  most  unskilled  workmen 
are  ? 

(July  so  I'ar  as  it  is  brought  before  us  in  connection  with  a  hoard  of  the 
association,  in  wl/ich  we  have  to  deal  with  all  questions  which  are  brought,  before 
us  aH'eeting  labour.  At  that  board  we  frequently  have  questions  discussed 
which  deal  with  labour  quite  outside  my  practical  experience;  on  the  board  1  come 
in  contact  with  low-priced  work. 

10267.  You  know  from  what  passes  at  the  board  that  very  low  wages  are 
given  tor  certain  work  by  certain  men  ? 

I  may  say  that  though  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
for  the  last  10  years,  we  never  have  had  any  questions  brought  before  that  board 
in  which  the  prices  for  labour  have  been  as  low  as  those  which  have  been  brought 
before  this  Committee. 

10268.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  wage  of  the  most  unskilled  work  has  gone 
down  or  not  ? 

As  far  as  that  board  gives  evidence,  which  represents  the  working  element  in 
London,  is  concerned,  I  should  say  no. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  henry  NEWMAN  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

10269.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 

1  am  an  Agent  and  Merchant,  at  147,  Aldersgate-street. 

10270.  xAre  you  are  a  manufacturer  ? 
No,  not  at  all. 

10271.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  its  conditions  ? 

Yes.  I  am  the  President  of  the  International  Journeymen  Boot  Finishers' 
Society. 

10272.  As  I  understand  you,  your  business  is  that  ot'  an  agent? 
Yes. 

(50.)  6  F  3  10273.  Have 
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10273.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  r 

1  have  a  great  deal  to  say  ;  but  as  the  time  is  very  short  1  will  give  you  only 
a  few  points.  1  have  interested  myself  lately  in  the  sweating  system,  and  I 
liave  made  inquiries.  The  society  which  elected  me  as  its  president  was 
established  the  1st  of  December  1886,  with  the  object  of  supporting  the  members 
respectively,  and  their  families,  during  the  former's  illness  or  on  their  decease; 
also  for  aid  in  slack  time. 

10274.  You  need  not  give  us  the  objects  of  the  society? 

We  have  lately  made  it  our  chief  object  to  abolish  the  sweating  system  by 
doing  away  entirely  with  the  sweating  dens,  so  getting  in-door  labour  for  our 
people  instead  of  the  present  out-door  labour. 

10275.  By  "in-door  labour,"  you  mean  in  factories? 

Yes,  in  factories.  That  princi[)le  getting  known  among  the  working  people, 
has  increased  the  number  of  our  members  greatly,  so  thai  in  the  last  eight 
weeks  we  have  enrolled  about  200  new  members.  Some  of  our  people  are 
working  at  present  in  these  factories,  two  of  the  employers  being  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  and  one  of  the  Christian.  Also  many  others  have  promised  to  follow 
the  example.  The  principle  of  in-door  labour  has  also  been  recommended  by 
the  Boot  Manufacturers'  Association  to  their  members, 

10276.  I  understand  that  you  think  that  the  cure  for  the  sweating  system  is 
that  the  hands  should  be  employed  in  factories  ? 

Jn-doors  only. 

10277.  But  how  do  you  propose  to  bring  that  end  about? 

By  manufacturers  and  working-men  working  hand-in-hand  ;  and  I  think 
if  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  employ  their  people  in-doors,  they  can  do  it; 
because  manufacturing  actually  means  to  make  certain  articles  on  the  premises  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  work  is  done  out-of-doors.  For  instance, 
the  work  is  only  clieked  ;  that  is,  the  uppers  are  cut  in-doors  and  tiie  machinery 
is  done  mostly  out-doors,  that  is,  the  machinery  of  the  uppers  ;  the  soles  are  cut 
certainly  in-doors,  but  then  the  other  work  is  all  given  out;  lasting  and  finishing 
is  mostly  done  out- of  doors.  1  do  not  want  to  say  that  in  exceptional  cases  it  is 
not  done  in-doors,  because  in  large  factories  they  employ  some  lasters  in-doors  ; 
but  mostly  it  is  done  out-of-doors  ;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  done 
out-of-doors. 

10278.  How  do  you  propose  to  manage  that  it  should  be  done  in-doors  r 
That  the  manufacturers  should  find  room  for  the  people  in-doors. 

10279.  At  present,  of  course,  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  for 
them  ? 

Tliey  can  make  the  accommodation,  because  tiiey  have  at  present  accommo- 
dation for  the  other  hands ;  they  have  accommodation  for  the  clickers,  the 
rough  cutters,  and  the  machinists  sewing  the  soles  on  ;  they  are  mostly  done 
in-doors. 

10280.  As  I  understand  you,  your  objection  is  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
should  be  conducted  out-of-doors  ? 

Yes. 

10281.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  r  * 
Yes.    I  wish  to  say  by  whom  that  sweating  system  has  been  brought  about. 

No  other  people  but  the  sweating  masters,  and  especially  those  employing  many 
men,  have  been  the  medium  by  which  the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  grind 
down  the  wages  from  time  to  time,  so  that  some  of  these  manufacturers  are 
paying  at  the  present  time  starvation  wages.  1  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
getting  two  statements  of  manufacturers  paying  very  low  wages  and  well  known 
in  the  trade ;  they  are  also  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
perhaps  your  Lordships  will  look  at  those. 

10282.  Do 
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10282.  Do  you  mean  that  wag-es  are  lower  now  than  they  used  to  be? 

This  is  a  lower  chiss  of  goods  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  wages  are  actually 
starvation  wages. 

10283.  I  ask  you  whether  you  say  that  the  waives  are  lower  now  than  ihey 
were  ? 

For  both  the  commoner  and  medium  class,  certainly. 

10284.  But  not  for  the  superior? 

For  the  superior  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  becausn  there  has  been  a  statement 
drawn  up  for  tiie  first  class  and  second  class,  and  that  is  kept  on,  and  in  case 
the  manufacturers  try  to  grind  that  down,  the  union  would  not  let  them,  but 
would  interfere. 

102S5.  In  the  inferior  classes  the  wages  are  lower  than  they  were  ? 
Yes;  because  there  is  no  statement  of  prices  at  all. 

10286.  How  much  lower  are  tliey  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

A  great  deal  lower  in  some  instances.  If  you  go  to  several  houses  you  will 
find  several  statements.  In  one  house  the  statement  is  a  little  higher,  in 
another  lower,  and  in  another  lower  aiiaiii,  and  so  thiough  that  there  is  an 
unfair  competition  brought  about.  These  people  pa\ing  higher  w.iges  cannot 
compete  with  the  others  puying  the  lower. 

10287.  And  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  regular 
statement  for  the  inferior  and  lowest  class  of  work  ? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  there  ought  to  be  for  all. 

102S8.  How  would  you  propose  to  bring  that  about  ? 

If  the  manulacturers  and  working  people  woidd  work  hand-in-hand,  not  a>  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  union  cannot  agree  with  the  masters,  I  think  that 
such  a  statement  could  be  brought  about;  but  if  both  sides  cannot  meet 
together  and  exchange  their  views  it  never  can  be  done.  For  instance,  if  we 
could  work  hand -in-hand  with  the  manufacturers  we  would  come  to  the 
association,  and  if  we  found  there  as  low  statements  as  these  wliich  I  have 
produced,  we  could  lay  them  before  the  council,  and  ask  them  whether  it  is 
right  that  a  manufacturer  should  pay  such  low  wages. 

102''^9.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  statement  you  have  handed  in  r 
10290.  Who  made  the  copy? 

It  was  got  from  the  people  taking  the  work  out,  the  s\\ eater  himself.  The 
copy  was  made  by  our  secretary. 

\  029] .  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  correct  one  ? 

Because  they  have  taken  it  from  the  books  of  the  people  employed  at  that 
firm. 

10292.  I  see  this  gives  the  various  prices  per  dozen  at  which  various  kinds 
of  goods  are  to  be  niade ;  then  underneath  I  see  this:  ''All  machine;  mili- 
tary heels ;  "  and  under  that  is  written  :  "  From  above  the  working  men  get 
one-half,  and  the  sweater  master  gets  one-half"  r 

Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

10293.  Who  has  written  that? 

That  was  also  written  by  our  secretary,  but  I  can  give  evidence  on  that.  I 
will  explain  how  that  is  done  ;  how  the  masters  work  that  principle,  how  they 
divide  the  wages  ;  if  your  Lordship  would  allow  me  a  little  more  time  ou 
another  occasion. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered^  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifpord  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FoXFORD  {Earl  nf  Limerick). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monks  WELL. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EVAN  C.  NEPEAN,  c.b.,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10294.  Chairman.]  You  are,  1  believe,  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts? 
Yes. 

10295.  Will  you  tell  us  what  public  clothing  is  provided  under  the  Govern- 
ment contracts  which  come  under  your  knowledge  ? 

The  clothing  for  the  whole  of  tlie  Army  and  the  Militin,  the  clothing  for  the 
Post  Office  employes  and  for  the  Telegiaph  employes,  and  the  clothing  for 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

10296.  And  how  is  it  made  ? 

The  clothing  for  the  Army  and  the  Militia  is  made  in  one  of  three  ways  :  by 
manufacture  in  our  own  factory  at  Pimlico  ;  by  contract;  or  the  cloth  is  stnt  to 
regiments  and  made  up  there  by  regimental  artificers  ;  this  refers  more  especially 
to  cavalry  regiments. 

10297.  W'h-.a  is  done  with  rt^gard  to  the  clothing  for  the  Army  in  India? 
The  cloth  for  the  regular  Army  in  India  is  procured  by  us  and  delivered  at 

Pimlico  for  inspection  ;  it  is  tiien  sent  out  to  India  by  the  India  office,  and  made 
ui)  there. 

10298.  You,  of  course,  do  not  make  up  the  clothing  for  the  Army  in  India  ? 
No. 

10299   What  is  the  principh  upon  which  the  material  is  bought? 

All  the  cloth  and  materials  for  clothing,  such  as  serge,  tweed,  &c.,  are  bought 
by  open  contract.  The  cloth  is  inspected  by  tlie  permanent  inspectors  and 
View  Department  at  Pimlico,  and  is  from  thence  distributed  to  the  factory,  to 
the  contractors,  or  to  the  regiments,  to  be  made  up  into  clothing. 

10300.  Can  you  tell  us  what  quantities  you  buy  ? 

In  the  last  three  years  the  (juantities  of  cloth,  kersey,  serge,  tartans,  and 
tweeds  have  amounted  to  an  average  of  nearly  2,000,000  yards  a  year. 

10301.  After  the  material  is  bought,  do  you  then  send  it  either  to  your  fac- 
tory or  to  the  contractors  ? 

Yes. 

10302.  Then  for  all  the  Government  clothing  that  is  made,  the  materials  are 
provided  in  the  first  instance  by  yourself  ? 

Yes. 

10303.  And  in  no  case  does  the  contractor  get  his  own  materials? 

Not  for  the  Army  and  for  the  Militia,  except  lor  hospital  garme/its  and  clothes 
for  discharged  soldiers. 

10304.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  Govern- 
ment lactorv  now  ? 

(50.)      '  6G  I  have 
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I  have  not  got  that  inlormation  ;  but  the  approved  number  for  Pimhco  is 
1,200  hands. 

10305.  Will  you  tell  me  is  tiiat  a  stationary  quantity,  or  has  it  varied  ? 

It  ^as  in  former  years  a  larger  number,  i-ut  the  numbers  have  invariably 
varied  with  the  wants  of  the  Service  ;  but  that  number  was  fixed  in  the  year 
1881  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1030(>.  Was  it  fixed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  trade,  or  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  department? 

ft  \\iis  in  ii  great  measure  to  meet  the  demands  from  the  trade  The  trade 
represented  to  the  Secretaiy  ol  State  that  in  their  opinion  the  Army  Factory 
absorbed  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  cluthing  ;  and  .\!r.  Childcrs, 
who  was  then  Secietary  of  State,  went  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  decided 
that,  roughly,  in  the  future  three-quarters  of  the  clothing  for  the  Army  should 
be  made  in  the  factory,  and  that  one-quarter  should  he  obtained  by  con- 
tract. 

10307.  VV'heu  you  say  that  1,200  are  employed  in  the  factory,  is  there  any 
limit  to  the  amount  of  work  which  those  people  nuiy  take  home  to  their  homes 
to  do  ? 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  you  to  direct  questions  of  that  descrip- 
tion to  the  Director  of  Clothing,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  factory.  1  am  not 
in  any  sense  responsible  for  it ;  all  I  am  speaking  on  now  is  derived  from  the 
open  official  ])apers. 

10308.  Can  you  say  whether  any  of  the  work  is  done  off  the  premises  by  the 
persons  employed  ? 

The  order  is  that  outside  hands  are  not  employed,  unless  they  be  such 
hands  as  are  regular  inside  hands,  and  who  are  away  iroui  temporary  causes. 

10309.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Factory  Clause;  is  the  Factory 
Chi  use  inserted  in  all  your  clothing  contracts  ? 

It  is  now  in  all  our  clothing  contracts. 

10310.  Has  that  had  the  effect  of  entirely  aboli>hino;  the  outside  bauds  in  the 
trade  ? 

To  the  best  of  our  belief  it  is  so. 

1031  1.  That  is  to  say  that,  with  the  Factory  Clause,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  sub-contractors  and  the  sweaters  we  have  heard  so  much  of, 
to  undertake  the  contract,  and  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  it  ? 

No,  they  could  not. comply  with  the  terms  of  it. 

10312.  Can  you  say  now  long  ago  the  Factory  Clause  was  introduced  into 
your  contraets  ? 

It  was  the  same  year  that  the  Secretary  of  State  considered  the  question  of 
the  proportions  of  clothing  which  should  be  made  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
factory  respectively.  Up  to  that  time  outside  hands  had  been  employed  at 
Pimlico ;  and,  to  get  down  to  the  1,200  women  authorised  for  that  place,  it  was 
determined  giadually  to  dispense  with  the  outside  hands.  Then  in  order  that 
the  trade  might  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  factory,  Mr.  Childers 
introduced  the  Factory  Clause  into  the  contracts,  which  forbid  them  to  employ 
outside  hands. 

10313.  Then  it  was  not  in  order  to  meet  any  evils  in  connection  with  the 
sweating  system  thar  that  Factory  Clause  was  inserteil  ? 

We  were  not  aware  at  that  time  that  those  evils  existed,  and  the  matter  was 
not  considered  in  that  liglit  at  all. 

10314.  Have  there  been  any  additions  to  the  number  of  contracts  or  the 
class  of  contracts  into  which  the  Factory  Clause  is  now  inserted  as  against  former 
times? 

Yes ;  the  Factory  Clause  has  now  been  inserted  into  the  contract  for  clothing 
the  Post  O thee  and  Telegraph  employes. 

10315.  When 
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1031  When  was  that? 
That  was  done  this  year. 

1 03 1 6.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year;  among  the  first  contracts  that 
were  issued  ? 

The  contract  for  clothing  is  made  once  in  three  years  ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
this  ye;ir  we  were  renev\  ing  it  for  another  three  years,  and  it  was  then  intro- 
duced, at  my  inst;ince,  in  consequence  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  which  this  Committee  was  appointed. 

10317.  Does  ihe  Factory  Clause  ap})ly  also  to  the  slop  clothing,  which  is  not 
made  at  Pimlico  ? 

That  has  been  done  only  this  year.  The  introduction  of  the  Factory  Clause 
into  the  s!i>p  clothing  contracts  is  due  to  the  revelations  made  here.  In  the 
first  contract  made  this  year,  in  January,  it  was  not  introduced,  and  not  intro- 
duced on  the  <2round  which  I  have  already  stated,  namely,  that  the  origin  of 
the  Factory  Clause  was  not  connected  with  the  sweating- system,  but  with  pro- 
ducing a  fair  competition  between  Pimlico  and  the  trade;  as  Pimlico  did  not 
make  slop  clothing,  so  ii  was  not  necessary  to  introduce  the  Facto l  y  Clause  into 
the  contract;  but  in  the  second  contract  made  this  year,  in  May,  that  clause 
has  been  introduced,  and  with  a  view  to  stopping  sweating. 

10318.  You  said,  I  tliink,  that  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  clothing  also 
was  under  \ou  ;  is  there  a  Factory  Clause  inserted  in  the  contracts  for  that  ? 

Yes  ;  if  has  been  inserted  for  the  last  two  year-. 

10319.  Was  there  any  reason  why,  so  long  ago  as  two  years,  you  put  a 
Factory  Clause  into  the  Irish  Constabulary  contract,  before  the  revelations  made 
before  this  Committee  were  known  ? 

I  will,  if  y<'U  phase,  look  imo  that  and  furnish  an  answer;  I  cannot  answer 
it  off-hand.  I  find  that  I  was  wrong;  the  factory  clause  was  also  intrjduced  into 
this  (  ontract  in  1 888. 

10320.  It  was  not,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  because  you  thought  the  prices 
tendered  were  too  low  for  good  work  ? 

No  ;  because  the  Irish  Constabidary  clothing  is,  a  good  deal  of  it^  delivered 
in  materiids,  basted,  and  made  up  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  district  in 
Ireland. 

10321.  Doe.>  the  clothing  for  the  Volunteer  forces  come  under  you  also? 
iSo;  that  is  provided  by  the  officers  commanding,  out  of  the  Capitation 

Grant  ? 

1 03,-^2.  And  you  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  itr 
Not  responsible  at  all  for  it. 

10323.  Therefore,  whatever  evidence  we  may  have  received  respecting  Volun- 
teer clothing,  and  the  way  that  it  has  been  put  out  to  sub-contractors,  that 
would  not  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge  or  with  the  wish  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War? 

(-ertainly  not. 

10324.  Are  you  aware  at  all  whether  any  great  quantity  of  the  \olunteer 
clothing  is  mane  in  London  : 

Yes;  there  are  lour  or  five  fines  who  get  orders  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Volunteer  clothing  lasts  a  good  many  years,  and  it  is  calculated,  I  think, 
that  somev\here  about  40,000  suits  a  year  only  are  demanded;  and  looking  at  it 
in  that  light,  I  should  say  that  a  considerable  proportion  comes  here.  The 
practice  of  obtaining  it  in  local  centres  is  believed  to  be  spreading ;  but  I  am 
not  able  to  state  how  far  those  who  take  rhe  contracts  in  local  centres  make  it 
themselves,  and  how  far  they  send  it  to  London. 

10325.  Can  yon  tell   me  what  are  the  principal  firms  in  London  who 
make  it  ? 

Yes  ;  their  names  are  M(  ssrs.  Hebbert  &  Co.,  who  have  factories  in  Bethnal- 
gredi ;  Messrs.  Pearse,  whose  place  of  business  is  in  St.  Martin's-lane  ;  Messrs. 
(50..)  6  G  2  Dolan, 
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Dolan,  of  Bond-Street,  Vauxliall  ;  Messrs.  Hobsun,  of  Woolwich;  and  Messrs. 
Gardiner,  of  the  Commercial-road. 

10326.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  they  have  factories  on  their  premises? 
They,  all  of  them,  have  factories  where  they  make  up  clotldng. 

10327.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  clothing  is  made  up  in  their  factories 
or  outside  ? 

I  have  seen  most  of  them  on  the  subject,  and  they  inform  me  that  they 
employ  outside  hands  as  well  as  making  up  the  things  in  the  factory;  that  they 
do  what  they  can  in  their  factory,  but  that  they  have  outside  hands  also. 

10328.  And  do  they  discriminate  in  any  way  work  which  they  give  out  to 
the  outside  hands,  and  that  which  they  make  up  on  their  own  premises? 

No,  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

10329.  They  do  not,  for  instance,  take  the  Volunteer  clothing  into  their 
factories,  and  put  the  other  work  out  ? 

No,  I  have  not  heard  that  they  do  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  discrimination 
whatever. 

10330.  In  addition  to  the  Volunteer  clothing,  is  there  any  other  Government 
clothing  which  you  do  not  provide? 

Yes  ;  there  is  first  the  clothing  for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  which,  though 
paid  partly  out  of  the  rates,  is  also  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

10331.  Who  is  responsible  for  that? 

That  is  under  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  contract  is  about 
to  be  renewed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  Factory 
Clause  shall  be  inserted  there.  I  have  drafted  a  clause  for  the  Receiver  to  fit 
into  his  contiact,  so  that  that  may  be  done. 

10332.  What  proportion  of  the  clothing  is  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  what 
proportion  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? 

I  think  it  is  half-and-half;  I  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  half  sup- 
ported by  rates  and  halt  by  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

10333.  there  any  other  Government  clothing  which  you  do  not  provide  ? 
The  Custom  House  clothing  for  the  officers,   tide-waiters,   and  others, 

which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hebbert ;  that  has  not  got  the 
Factory  Clause  in ;  but  the  Custom  House  has  given  notice  to  terminate  the 
contract,  and  I  shall  invite  the  Commissioners,  if  they  see  no  objection,  to  put 
in  the  same  clause  as  we  have.  There  is  the  contract  for  the  emyloyes  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dolan  ;  in  the  same  v.  ay  I 
shall  ask  the  officials  there  to  include  the  Factory  Clause  in  their  next  contract. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  clothing  for  the  convict  prison  warders  and  others ; 
that  used  to  be  an  important  contract  for  making  up  clothing  ;  but  I  find 
that  the  existing  contract  is  confined  to  the  purchase  of  the  cloth,  and  that  all 
the  ch.thing  is  made  up  in  the  convict  prisons  by  the  prisoners. 

10334.  You  are  satisfied  that  none  of  that  is  put  out? 
Yes. 

10335.  Then  if  these  clauses  are  put  into  all  these  contracts,  will  the  result 
be  that  no  Government  clothing  will  be  made  except  in  factories? 

Yes,  witli  very  few  exceptions ;  and  no  doubt  it  can  be  made  absolutely 
universal. 

10336.  Doycu  have  the  tenders  for  the  clothing  for  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  convict  prisons,  through  your 
hands  ? 

No.  All  the  tender  forms  except  for  the  last,  for  warders,  have  been 
through  my  hands  ;  but  the  tenders  when  received  are  adjudicated  upon  by  the 
officers  responsible. 

10337-  There 
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^0337.  There  is  a  penalty,  is  there  not,  for  a  breacli  of  the  Factory 
Clause? 

Yes  ;  the  penalty  is  100  /. 

10338.  Have  vou  ever  estreated  that  penalty  ? 
No. 

•(^339-  Hfive  you  any  reason  to  Itelieve  that  the  clause  has  ever  been 
violated  ? 

We  have  never  had  any  application  made  to  us,  or  information  regarding  any 
particular  case  of  violation.  I  have  asked  almost  all  our  contractors,  those  at 
all  events  who  are  in  Ijondon,  and  tliey  assure  me  that,  they  never  have  violated 
it  themselves,  and  they  do  not  think  that  other  people  have. 

10340.  There  is  considerable  competition,  is  there  not,  for  the  Government 
contracts  ? 

Yes. 

10341.  Would  it  not  be  probable  that  with  so  great  a  competition,  if  it  was 
generally  known  in  tlie  trade  that  the  Factory  Clause  was  liauitually  broken, 
some  of  those  who  failed  to  receive  the  contract  would  give  information  against 
those  who  secured  it? 

I  think  it  is  extremely  probable. 

10342.  But  yet  no  such  case  has  occurred  ? 
No  such  case  has  occurred. 

10343.  To  wliom  would  the  penalty  go? 
J'he  penalty  would  go  to  the  Crown. 

10344.  The  whole  of  it? 
Yes. 

1034.5.  Then  it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  the  common  informer  to  bring  a 
case  under  the  notice  of  the  War  Office,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  portion  of 
the  fine  r 

No. 

10346.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
do  to  alter  that  state  of  affairs  ? 

I  will  consider  it ;  we  have  not  considered  it  yet;  we  have  not  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  any  of  our  contracts  with  j)enalties,  offered  to  share  the 
penalty  with  the  informer ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. 

10347.  Will  you  tell  us  further,  in  respect  to  the  slop  clothing;  that,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  uniform? 

No. 

10348.  But  ordinary  clothing,  which  is  given  to  the  discharged  soldiers  on 
their  discharge  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

10349.  Are  they  given  an  order  upon  the  different  firms,  or  do  you  issue  from 
the  store  at  Pimlico  ? 

It  is  issued  from  the  store  at  Pimlico,  and  sent  to  the  quartermasters  of  the 
different  regiments,  who  issue  it  to  the  discharged  soldiers. 

10350.  What  does  it  C(msist  of  principally  .- 

There  is  a  great -coat,  I  thmk,  that  the  man  has  to  buy  if  he  wants;  the 
jacket,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  are  issued  to  him  free. 

10351.  I  suppose  you  introduce  some  diversity  into  the  pattern  and  materials 
of  this  clothing,  do  you  not  ? 

It  is  diversified  as  much  as  possible.  In  issuing  a  tender  for  this  clothing  we 
require  the  contractors  to  send  in  varied  samples,  showini^  what  they  wid  supply  ; 
and  they  send  in  some,  a  good  many,  samples  of  different  patterns  ot  cloth,  out 
of  which  they  agree  to  make  up  this  clothing. 

(50.)  6  G  3  10352.  What 
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10352.  What  firms  take  that  ckthing  r 

That  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Hyani  &  Co.,  who  recently  wound  up ; 
by  Mes>rs.  Webb,  of  Coleman-street,  and  lately  by  Messrs.  Hollington,  and  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  Com[)any. 

'"353-  What  is  that? 

That  is  a  London  company  which  works  in  Limerick. 

10354.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  contracts  for  these  great  coats  would  be 
arranged;  do  you  send  a  sample  down  to  the  manufacturer  ? 

No  ;  we  call  for  tenders  for  so  many  great  coats,  and  we  fix  the  price  in  this 
pan icular  instance  at  12  5.8  c?..  as  being  the  price  that  we  think  the  soldier 
should  pay  for  a  great  coat  if  he  wants  to  buy  one  ;  and  then  we  issue  tenders 
to  various  films,  saying  that  we  want  them  to  send  in  samples  of  cloth  and 
h'nings  with  which  thiy  will  make  up  great-co  its  which  are  to  cost  12  8d. 
each  ;  and  those  samples  are  gone  through  by  the  technical  officers  at  the  Army 
Clothinu  Depaitment,  who  inlorni  me  which  of  the  firms  gives  the  best  value 
for  money. 

10355.  Are  the  great-coats  completely  made  up  r 
Completely. 

10356.  Then  what  is  the  next  course  after  a  tender  has  been  accepted  ? 
The  contractor  makes  them  up  and  sends  them  into  store. 

10357.  And  are  they  passed  by  the  viewer  ? 
By  the  inspector. 

1035S.  And  is  it  necessary  that  they  shouhl  be  exactly  according  to  the 
sample  that  was  given  out? 

They  must  be  made  fiom  one  or  other  of  tlie  samples  of  cloth  deposited 
with  the  tender,  and  which  we  retain  ? 

i<  350.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  the  great-coats  that  were  made  by  Messrs. 
HoUinqton  in  this  year? 
Yes."^ 

10360.  How  many  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hollington  ? 
One  thousand  five  hundred. 

10361.  And  at  what  price  ? 
\2s.  8d. 

10362.  Do  you  recollect  the  samples  that  were  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Hollington  ? 

We  have  tiie  samples  at  Pimlico  now. 

10363.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  ? 
Twenty- three  of  cloth. 

10364.  And  when  the  great-ccats  came  in,  after  they  were  made,  did  you  see 
the  viewer  and  hear  anything  from  him  about  them? 

No. 

10365.  You  merely  knew  that  he  had  passed  them  ? 

1  assume,  in  the  absence  of  conjplaints,  and  in  the  absence  of  report  of 
any  default,  that  they  are  delivered  and  paid  for? 

10366.  Since  this  evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Committee,  have  you 
made  anv  inquiry? 

No.    '       ■  . 

10367.  You  have  had  the  evidence,  I  think;  have  you  seen  the  allegations 
that  were  made  by  Mr.  Price  ? 

INo  ;  I  have  not  seen  them. 

10368.  Then  I  will  read  that  part  of  his  evidence  to  you.  Mr.  Price,  in 
answer  to  Question  4130,  said  :  "  We  had  a  large  contract  in  the  house  where  I 
was  employed,  400  Government  coats  for  discharged  soldiers  ;  they  get  these 

coats 
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coats  presented  to  them  on  their  discharge.  We  paid  3*.  Q  d.  or  As.  Qd. 
(I  foiget  which,  but  my  iinpiession  is  that  it  was  4  s.  Q  d.)  on  making  a  sample, 
but  when  the  bulk  came  in  we  paid  2*.  {Q.)  1  do  not  quite  understand? 
{A.)  The  sample  thut  had  to  go  tc  Piinlico,  to  the  Government  factory,  to  be 
examined  lor  this  contract  for  the  400,  w;is  of  superior  cloth  and  oi  superior 
make;  but  when  tiie  bulk  of  the  400  were  given  out,  tiiey  were  given  out 
at  2  s.  each,  with  inferior  cloth  and  inferior  lining."  Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  that  is  accurate? 

No  ;  I  should  say  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  was  impossible.  It  looks  as  if 
the  per>on  who  gave  evidence  was  unaware  rliat  there  had  been  more  than  one 
sample. 

103^9.  Mr.  Hollington,  in  answer  to  Question  No.  9491,  says:  "When 
invited  to  tender,  a  sealed  sample  or  samples  are  laid  before  the  contractor  in 
the  pattern-room  nt  Pimlico  ;  attached  to  each  garment  you  find  a  label  speci- 
fying full  particulars ;  to  these  all  houses  senrling  in  tenders  are  expected  to 
adhere.  Garments  are  sometimes  sent  up  simply  to  show  any  suggested 
improvements,  but  have  no  bearing  upon  the  contract;  and,  in  fact,  a  42  s. 
coat  mi^ht  be  sent  to  show  an  improvement  that  could  be  introduced  into  one 
at  13*."  That  is  Mr.  Hollinyton's  explanation  of  the  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Price  ;  do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  correct  one? 

I  think  when  he  refers  to  a  sample  great  coat,  he  forgets  that  the  sample 
great  coat  is  only  to  uovern  shape  and  make,  and  that  it  is  not  to  govern 
material,  but  it  is  to  fix,  to  certain  extent,  the  value  of  the  coat. 

10370.  And,  therefore,  that  a  sample  might  have  been  sent  in  by  Messrs.. 
Hollington  sayinji,  ''  We  can  make  you  a  coat  of  this  pattern,  but  ot  another 
material,"  and  Mr.  Price  having  seen  that  coat  go  in  may  have  thought  that 
the  coats  wdiieh  were  finally  made  for  the  tender  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  samples  sent  ? 

Clearly.  I  think  there  are  several  explanations  of  it.  One  is  this,  that  in 
the  varied  samples  we  get  there  is  a  vaiiation  in  the  value;  it  is  understood 
that  Messrs.  Hyam,  and  Messrs.  Hollington  since,  are  able  to  m.ake  up  this  class 
of  clothing  from  remnants  of  cloth.  We  get  a  much  greater  diversity  of  patterns  in 
consequence  of  that.  It  follows,  therefore,  naturally  that  some  of  the  great 
coats  will  be  of  greater  value  than  others,  but  all  of  them  are  believed  to  he 
up  to  the  12.'?.  8  d. 

10371.  Were  the  1,500  coats  that  were  made  up  by  Hollington  the  whole  of 
the  contract '. 

No  ;  there  were  4,000  great  coats  altogether. 

10372.  And  who  made  up  the  balance? 

Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  1,500  ;  Messrs.  V/ebb,  500  ; 
Auxiliary  Forces  Company,  500. 

10373.  I^'d  you  have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  of  the  coats  that 
came  in  ? 

No  ;  no  report  reached  me  against  any  of  them. 

10374.  Would  it  be  possible  to  introduce  the  Factory  Clause  into  the  slop- 
clothing  contracts  ? 

That  has  already  been  done  since  then.  That  contract  was  dated  the  20th 
of  January  1888,  and  in  the  next  competition,  which  was  in  May,  I  think,  of 
this  year,  we  introduced  the  Factory  Clause. 

10375.  And  what  hrms  have  taken  that  contract? 

Messrs.  Hollington  have  taken  a  part  of  it,  and  the  Auxiliary  Forces  Com- 
pany the  rest. 

10376.  Messrs.  Hollington,  we  were  given  to  understand,  have  no  factory  in 
London  V 

They  have  filled  in  a  factory  at  Bnry  St.  Edmunds  in  the  tender  paper. 
In  each  tender  paper  the  contiactor  has  to  mention  where  he  intends  to 
make  the  articles,  and  in  this  case  they  have  filled  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

10377.  Do  you  ever  follow  up  the  contracts  at  all;  do  you  ever  send  down 
(50.)  6  G  4  to 
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to  the  factories  that  are  filled  in,  to  see  whether  the  work  is  being  done  in 
them  or  not  ? 

Generally  >peaking  we  have  inspected  the  factories  before  we  have  enter- 
tained any  offer;  in  fact,  if  a  new  contractor  came  to  us  to-morrow,  and  said, 
'*  I  want  to  make  your  clotiiing  in  such  and  such  a  factory,"  we  should  send  and 
inspect  the  factory  before  we  accepted  the  tender.  I  do  not  think  anything 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  that  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  because  that  factory 
happens  to  have  been  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Hyam  before  Messrs.  Hollingtun. 

10378.  Do  you  not  in  any  way  follow  up  the  clothing  to  see  whether  it  is 
being  done  in  the  factory  ? 

No,  we  have  no  means  of  doing  that.  The  factories  are  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory  Act. 

10370.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  Home  Office  in  regard  to  the 
clothing  ? 
No. 

10380.  Then  the  factory  inspector  lias  no  authority  from  you  to  see  whether 
the  clothing  is  being  made  up  in  the  factory  or  not  ? 

I  do  Dot  think  anybody  could  see  exactly  whether  that  was  being  done.  For 
instance,  he  woidd  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth 
in  the  possession  of  the  firm,  and  to  call  for  a  return  of  all  the  garments  on  the 
spot  in  their  semi-manufactured  state.  It  would  clearly  be  a  long  job,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  carried  out  except  by  an  expert. 

10381.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  maintaining 
inspection  over  the  factory  during  the  time  that  the  contract  is  being  carried 
out  in  it  ? 

Not  with  a  view  of  seeing  that  nothing  is  taken  out. 

10382.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  garments  were  contracted  for  in 
1885,  1886,  and  1887? 

Yes.    In  1885  we  contracted  for  1,085,850  garments. 

10383.  Was  that  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements? 
Very  much  so,  indeed. 

10:^84.  On  what  account? 

In  consequence  of  the  second  expedition  to  the  Nile,  the  Suakin-Berber 
Expedition,  and  the  threatened  war  with  a  Continental  Power ;  all  of  which 
caused  very  large  expenditure  upon  clothing  and  storesr 

10385.  And  were  they  required  at  a  comparatively  short  notice? 
At  very  short  notice. 

10386.  And  therefore  you  were  not  specially  careful  as  to  the  places  where 
they  were  made,  or  as  to  whether  the  contracts  contained  a  factory  clause  ? 

At  first  we  started  with  the  factory  clause  in  all  our  contracts,  but;  when  the 
want  became  urgent  we  left  out  the  factory  clause,  but  gave  preference  to  those 
wlio  could  make  the  garments  up  in  their  factory. 

10387.  In  fact  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  for  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  War  Department,  the  houses  with  factories  are  suthcient  for  the 
purpose  ? 

Certainly. 

10388.  But  when  you  get  an  extra  pressure,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you 
to  insist  absolutely  on  the  work  being  done  in  factories  r 

Quite  so. 

10389.  Will  you  go  on  to  say  the  numbers  in  1886  and  188/  ? 

In  1886  we  only  bought  153,650  garments  ;  in  1887  we  bought  330,382. 

1 0390.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  those  garments  were  made  in  London  ? 
In  1886  we  only  got  of  the  better  garments  8,000  in  London,  besides  13,000 

hospital  garments,  the  serge  and  materials  for  which  are  bought  by  the  con- 
tractor. 
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tract;)!-.  In  188/  we  mjide  up  24,700  garmeuts  of  the  first  ckss,  and  56,000 
capes  for  great  coats,  in  London,  out  of  the  whole. 

10301 .  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  proportion,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  army  clothing  is  made  by  contract  in  London  ? 

At  present  very  little  indeed.  At  the  present  moment  the  only  work  beiny 
done  for  us  is  thesf  capes  for  great  coats,  and  a  lew  trousers.  The  proportion 
now  is  in  value,  I  should  think,  about  1,000  /.  a  year. 

10392.  Out  of  how  many  thousands  ? 
£.  20,000  a  year  is  the  allowance. 

10393.  And  is  that  a  fair  standard  a  year  ? 

No.  Tlie  competilion  in  the  provinces  is  increasing  in  keenness.  One  factory 
at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  has  reduced  its  prices  very  materially. 

10394.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  before  this  Committee  in 
respect  to  sweating  in  tiie  makinii'  of  accoutrements  and  harness  for  the  army, 
but  the  evidence  upon  that  is  not  yet  completed  ;  the  Committee  are  expect- 
ing to  receive  further  evidence  upon  it,  and  therefore  T  will  not  go  into  it  in 
detail  ;  I  will  merely  ask  you  whether  you  have  read  the  evidence  whie'i  lias 
been  given  so  far,  and  v/hether  you  are  doing  anything  in  order  to  meet  the 
evils  that  have  been  complained  of? 

I  have  read  a  great  portion  of  the  evidence  that  has  heen  given  upon  tiiis 
subject,  and  T  have  received  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  go 
thoroughly  into  it  in  the  recess,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  lay  down  a  price 
list  whicli  shall  govern  all  the  minor  operations  iu  making  h:irness,  saddlery,  and 
accoutrements. 

10395.  And  do  you  believe  that  that  could  be  done  and  made  the  basis  of 
future  tenders  ? 

I  think  so.  I  have  already  consulted  with  certain  of  the  masters,  and  also 
with  some  others  who  are  mterested  in  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  list  which  will  be  mutually  Sdtisfactory  to  master  and  to  work- 
people. 

10396.  Through  whom  does  the  clothing  for  the  servants  at  Sandhurst  and 
Blackwater  pass  ? 

That  comes  through  me. 

10397.  Do  you  know  by  whom  that  work  has  been  done  ? 

Thni  has  recentlv  iieen  done  by  Messrs.  Weiib  of  Colelnan-^-^rl  et,  who  make 
it  in  their  factory  at  Dod-?treet. 

10398.  Mr.  Price,  in  his  evidence  at  Question  4139,  was  asked  by  the  Chair- 
man wdiether  he  knew  if  there  was  anything  like  favouritism  or  any  bribery  in 
•riving  out  orders  from  Pimlico,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  gnat 
extent  in  the  wholesale  line."  Thtn  he  is  asked,  Perhaps  you  will  explain  r" 
and  his  answer  is,  "  Wlien  I  was  in  my  position,  if  you  gave  outwork  to  a 
certain  man.  the  more  you  gave  him  the  more  comijensation  you  had  if  you 
liked  to  take  it."  I  understand  that  to  be  an  allegation  that  certain  firms  may 
get  the  job  from  Pimlico  if  they  can  pay  a  sufficiently  Idgh  price  to  the  person 
who  has  the  giving  of  it  out ;  is  thire  any  truth  in  that  : 

That  cannot  b^.  Tenders  are  issued  to  every  firm  in  our  list ;  when  received, 
they  go  through  at  least  six  hands  in  my  office  before  I  see  them,  and  then 
they  are  jointly  adjudicated  upon  by  mysdf  and  the  Director  of  Clothing. 

10399.  So  that  you  say  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  that  any  person 
could  be  bribed  to  give  the  work  to  one  firm  rather  than  to  another } 

Yes,  if  that  refers  to  contracts,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  it  does. 

10400.  Supposing  this  has  reference  to  work  given  to  hands  off  the 
premises  ? 

It  must  have  reference  to  some  past  peiiod,  when  work  was  given  out  fiom 
Pimlico  to  firms  off  the  premises. 

(50.)  6  H  1041)1.  Which 
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10401.  Which  no  longer  is  done? 
That  no  longei  exists. 

10402.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Form  which  it  is  alleged,  in  answer 
to  Question  1317,  is  given  out  by  the  contractor  to  the  sweater  or  sub-contractor, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  ajiree,  iti  the  event  of 
army,  police,  or  railway  clothing  bein<:  entrusted  to  [  ],  residing 
at  [  ],  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  up,  to  hold  myself  respon- 
sible to  Messrs."  (So  and  So),  "  for  the  safety  of  the  garments  "  r 

No. 

10403.  If  such  an  agreement  exists,  would  it  not  appear  to  show  that  it  is  the 
practice  to  [)ut  out  army  clothing  off  the  factory  premises? 

Yes,  it  a|)pears  so. 

10404.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  system  ? 
No  knowledge  whatever. 

10405.  Did  you  see  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Arnold  White  handed  in  to  the 
Committee,  a  copy  of  one  of  those  forms  ? 

Not  recently.    I  have  not  got  it  in  my  mind  at  all. 

10406.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  that  r 
Nothing. 

10407.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not  ? 
It  has  never  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

10408.  Lord  Thring.']  I  understood  you  to  tell  the  Chairman  that  some  great 
coats  on  the  same  contract  were  of  greater  value  than  others ;  I  did  not  quite 
catch  what  you  meant  ? 

I  said  that  the  coats  were  made  up  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  from  rem- 
nants, and  therefore  it  would  follow  that  certain  great  coats  might  be  made  of 
more  valuable  material  than  others. 

10409.  In  other  words  certain  great  coats  on  the  same  contract  would  be  of 
more  value  than  others  ? 

Yes. 

10410.  But  then  are  any  of  those  great  coats  of  greater  value  than  the 
samples  ? 

I  should  take  it  so,  if  }'0U  are  referring  to  the  sealed  pattern. 

1041 1 .  And  others  of  less  value  than  the  samples  ? 

No,  I  think  not.  In  making  the  selection  the  inspector  keeps  the  value  of 
the  sample  in  his  eye  ;  he  does  not  object  to  anything  that  is  superior,  but  he 
would  object  to  anything  manifestly  inferior. 

10412.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  judgment  when  this  large 
number  of  great  coats  came  in,  a  considerable  number  were  of  greater  value 
than  the  sample,  and  all  up  to  the  sample  ? 

I  was  sjjeaking  hypothetically  ;  as  a  possible  explanation  of  Mr.  Price's 
remark,  I  said  it  was  a  possible  explanation ;  that  they  must  vary  in  value  is 
manifest,  if  the  sam[)les  are  different. 

10413.  But  why  should  the  samples  be  different  on  the  same  contract? 
Because  we  do  not  want  to  issue  a  uniform  great  coat,  but  civilian  great  coats, 

as  unlike  each  other  as  possible. 

10414.  But  the  great  coats  going  to  be  sold  to  discharged  soldiers,  are  those 
gretit  coats  of  different  values  ? 

They  would  be  made  of  different  patterns  of  cloth. 

10415.  But  do  you  say  that  they  are  of  different  values  ;  you  told  the 
Chairman  some  were  of  greater  value  than  the  others  ;  therefore  in  discharged 
soldiers'  great-coats  some  would  be  of  greater  value  than  others  ? 

Yes. 

10416.  How 
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10416.  How  do  yon  distinguish  them  when  you  sell  them  ? 

They  all  go  out  on  the  basis  of  12*.  8d.,  what  they  cost  us  exactly. 

10417.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  although  some  great-coats  are  of 
greater  value  than  the  others  they  are  all  up  to  sample  ;  therefore  it  is  a  son  of 
gift  on  tlie  part  of  the  manufai'turer  if  he  makes  some  of  greater  value  ? 

He  makes  them  of  remnants  which  he  uses  up,  and  can  afford  to  use  up  at 
that  price. 

10418.  I  understand  you  to  say  he  does  make  great-coats  of  greater  value 
than  he  need  r 

Yes,  it  is  possible. 

10419.  And  that,  without  distinction,  you  sell  these  great-coats  at  the  same 
price  to  the  soldier  ? 

Yes. 

10420.  Therefore  one  man  gets  a  better  bargain  than  another? 
Yes. 

10421.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  passing  of  these  great-coats? 
The  Director  of  Clothing. 

10422.  Vou  are  not  responsible  whether  they  are  good  or  bad? 
No. 

10423.  Then  what  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  you  had  no  bad  reports 
about  them  ? 

Because  the  Director  of  Clothing  w;)uld  bring  to  my  notice  any  bad  default 
ol  any  contractor. 

10424.  Do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  reject  them  himself? 

Yes,  he  rejects  them  ;  bnt  he  would  bring  it  to  my  notice  if  there  was  a  bad 
executiim  of  a  clothing  contract. 

ro42.5.  Is  the  Director  of  Clothing  or  the  viewer  responsible  ? 

The  Director  of  Clothing  is  responsible,  and  the  viewer  is  under  him. 

10426.  He  is  his  servant  ? 
He  is  his  servant. 

10427.  Then  you  said  that  the  sample  does  not  govern  the  material;  I  do 
not  understand  that ;  what  does  govern  the  material  ? 

The  Samples  which  are  sent  in  with  the  tender. 

10428.  Then  I  think  I  did  not  understand  your  answer  ;  I  took  it  down  that 
the  sample  does  not  govern  the  material  ? 

The  standard  pattern  at  Pimlico,  the  sealed  pattern,  is  shown  for  make  and 
style,  and  tenders  are  invited  to  that ;  but  in  consequence  of  our  wishing  for 
diversity  of  patterns,  each  contractor  is  invited  to  send  in  samples  of  the  cloths 
that  he  will  use ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cloths  that  he  sends  with  his  tender 
become  pro  hac  vice  tlie  sealed  samjjles  for  material. 

10429.  How  are  they  really  distinguished,  and  who  is  responsible  for 
them  ? 

They  are  sealed  in  the  Inspection  Branch,  under  the  Director  of  Clothing. 

10430.  Then  there  again,  with  respect  to  the  same  description  of  great-coats, 
some  are  made  of  a  better  material  and  some  of  a  worse,  according  to  the 
sealed  sample  being  better  or  worse  ? 

Yes. 

10431.  And  how  do  you  price  them  ? 
We  fix  that  price,  12  .9.  8  d.,  ourselves. 

10432.  Whether  they  are  better  or  worse  ? 
Yes. 

10433.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  object  of  having  this  difference  of 
quality  ? 
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Simply  because  we  mu<t  have  different  patterns  of  g.irrnents ;  we  do  not  want 
to  give  a  uniform  coat. 

1 0434.  Why  not  a  uniformly  good  one  instead  of  a  certain  number  of  bad  ones? 
It  is  rot  that;  it  is  that  we  want  a  civilian  great  coat. 

10435.  But  why  shuuhl  you  sell  a  coat  of  better  material  at  the  same  price  as 
a  coat  of  worse  material  r 

W  e  leave  it  to  the  contractoi- ;  if  the  contractor  could  send  us  in  half-a-dozen 
identical  patterns  of  equal  value,  no  doubt  he  would. 

10436.  You  surely  do  not  leave  it  to  the  contractor  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  give  you  bad  or  good  materials  ? 

He  cannot  give  us  bad  material;  if  he  did,  all  his  samples  would  be 
rejected, 

10437.  Is  there  a  minimum  degree  of  quaHty  that  you  do  not  sink  below  ? 
There  is  a  minimum  below  which  the  inspector  will  not  pass  anything. 

10438.  And  what  is  the  largest  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  minimum 
and  the  maximum  that  yois  ever  get  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you.  The  man  sends  in  a  sample  and  he  is  compelled  to 
abide  by  it,  and  the  inspector  is  content. 

10439.  You  }ourself  do  not  care  what  the  quality  is,  then;  a  man  sends  in 
three  or  four  samples? 

It  must  be  a  quality  that  will  satisfy  our  inspectors. 

10440.  What,  is  the  differential  value  between  tl;e  l.'cst  quality  and  the  lowest 
quality  that  he  will  accept  ? 

That  I  must  request  your  Lordships  to  ask  the  inspector. 

10441.  Lord  Monkswell.']  You  used  the  phrase,  "open  contract;"  what  does 
open  contract  mean  ? 

Advertised  competition. 

10442.  Do  you  pay  a  greater  price  in  consideration  of  the  insertion  of  the 
Factory  Clause  in  these  contracts  ? 

No,  I  think  not;  there  are  factories  in  the  country  which  are  able  to  take  a 
great  portion  of  our  contracts,  and  the  prices  are  exceedingly  low. 

10443.  With  regard  to  these  sample  great  coats  that  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  in,  I  suppose  the  workmanship  of  the  coats  that  are  made  must  be  as  good 
as  the  sample,  although  the  material  may  be  different  ? 

.  Yes. 

10444.  So  that  if  a  witness  comes  here  and  says  that  any  contractor  made  a 
great  coat  of  which  the  workmanship  was  worse  than  the  sample  sent  in,  in  that 
Case,  if  his  evidence  is  correct,  the  coat  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  ? 

The  coats  must  be  equal  in  w  orkmansbip  to  the  standard  pattern,  and  is 
judged  by  that  alone. 

K'445.  What  do  you  include  in  the  word  '"garments"? 
Garments  made  of  cloth,  kersevs,  serge,  tartan,  oi"  tweed. 

10446.  Not  including  socks  ? 
No. 

1OJ47.  Is  the  Inspector  of  Clothing  in  any  respects  under  you,  or  have  you 
any  authority  over  him  ? 

I  have  no  authority  over  him  whate  ver. 

10448.  Supposing  that,  in  your  opinion,  any  thing  had  been  wrongly  passed 
or  rejected,  what  should  you  do? 

If  articles  have  been  wrongly  rejected,  the  contractor  has  an  appeal  to  me 
against  tl;e  ijjspector's  opinion,  and  I  should  thereupon  consult  with  the  Director 
of  Clothing,  and  the  Director  of  Clothing  would  furnish  me  with  full  information 
on  the  subject. 

10449.  Then 
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10449.  Then  you  are  the  court;  of  ultimate  appeal  with  regard  to  the  improper 
rejection  of  contracts  ? 

Yes. 

10450.  Have  you  ever  had  auy  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything-  in 
the  nature  of  a  rin<>-  to  keep  out  work  done  hy  certain  persons  or  certain  cor- 
porations r 

A  ring  ;it  the  inspection  department  do  you  mean  ? 

1045 1 .  Yes,  at  the  inspection  department  ? 
No- 

10452.  Lord  Thring^  Would  you  explain  the  exact  nature  of  the  Umits  of 
your  responsibility,  You  are  not  responsible,  as  I  understand,  for  the  quality 
of  the  clothing,  and  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  garments  being  passed  ; 
Av.nild  you  explain  what  are  the  limits  of  your  responsibilty  when  you  make  a 
cotitract,  say  for  40,000  coats  ? 

I  receive  from  the  Director  of  Clothing  a  paper  showing  the  number  of  garments 
he  wants  and  the  number  of  the  pattern,  and  of  the  specification  guiding  the 
supply.  It  is  then  my  duty  to  call  for  tenders  from  those  most"  capable  of 
making  tliem,  and  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  supplies  are  to 
be  made  ;  for  instance,  such  a  question  as  introducing  the  Factory  Clause  would 
be  within  my  province.  After  I  receive  the  tenders,  my  branch  puts  them  into 
a  shape  in  which  they  can  be  adjudicated  upon,  and  I,  with  the  Director  of 
Clothing,  allot  the  contract  to  the  person  most  fit  to  perform  it. 

10453.  When  you  say  you  adjudicate  the  contract,  are  yon  responsible  for 
the  price  ? 

Yes. 

!  0454.  You  solely,  or  the  Director  also  ? 

I  have  to  carry  the  Director  with  me  ;  but  I  am  l  esponsihle. 

10455.  You  are  responsible  to  the  Government  if  too  high  a  price  is  jiaid  for 
the  40,000  great- coats  ;  you  consider  yourself  responsible  for  it  ? 
Yes. 

1 04 ',6.  But  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract ;  that  the  Director  of  Clothing  is  responsible  for  ? 

The  Director  of  Clothing  would  inspect,  and  in  the  event  of  having  reason  to 
find  fault  with  the  contractor  he  would  report  to  me. 

10457.  Supposing  no  step  is  taken  by  anybody,  you  are  not  bound  yourself 
to  take  any  steps  to  a-certain  whether  the  contract  has  been  fulfilled  or 
not  r 

Yes,  I  do  take  general  steps  every  year  to  see  how  all  important  contracts 
have  been  fulfilled;  but  I  should  not  take  particular  steps  myself,  but  wait  in 
each  case  for  reports  from  the  inspector. 

10458.  I  will  assume  that  you  have  made  a  contract  for  40,000  gri,  at  coats ; 
I  will  assume  that  you  have  fixed  the  price  of  the  40,000  great-coats  ;  now 
supposing  those  40,000  great  coats  are  returned  into  store,  and  neither 
the  Director  of  Clothing  nor  anybody  else  makes  any  complaint  whatever  to  you 
with  respect  to  those  great-coats,  is  not  your  duty  performed  without  your 
looking  at  them  at  all  ? 

Yes. 

10459.  You  are  only  a  Court  of  Appeal  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  ? 

Yes. 

10460.  But  you  do  not  yourself  take  any  steps  to  see  that  it  is  properly  per- 
formed ? 

No. 

(50.)  6  H  3  10461.  Lord 
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10461.  Lord  Sandhurst. ~\  You  say  when  an  order  comes  for  40,000  great- 
coats, jou  go  into  the  open  market  and  put  out  tenders  for  it  ? 

Yes. 

10462.  Thtn  do  you  take  the  lowest  tender? 

We  should  first  of  all  inquire  how  the  contractor  who  made  the  lowest  tender 
had  done  the  last  order  entrusted  to  him  ;  that  would  he  the  first  thing  we 
should  ask.  Then  if  we  found  that  it  had  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  we  should 
take  his  tender. 

i>  463.  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  price,  particularly  as  to  low  price  ? 

We  know  by  the  balance  sheet  what  the  price  of  producing  most  garments  in 
our  own  factory  is,  and  we  should  compare  the  wrice  offered  by  the  contractor 
with  our  own  price,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  fair  and  reasonable. 

10464.  And  therefore  you  might  be  paying  a  higher  price  than  you  could  get 
it  done  for  bv  tender  by  open  competition  ? 

Yes. 

10465.  ^  hah'man.]  Without  restriction,  you  mean  ? 
Without  restriction. 

10466.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Can  you  form  any  idea  what  such  a  difference  is 
to  the  country  ? 

N(s  I  cannot ;  but,  in  fact,  1  do  not  think  we  should  pay  higher. 

10467.  Chairman.]  Do  the  contractors  who  take  the  Government  contracts 
take  work  in  their  factories,  and  use  the  factories  all  the  year  round,  when  they 
have  no  Go-vernment  contract  on  hand  ? 

So  I  understand. 

10468.  Do  you  know  whether  their  factories  are  generally  fully  occu- 
pied ? 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  contractors 
have  work  sufficient  to  keep  their  factories  at  full  swing  during  the  whole 
year. 

10469.  Then  do  you  think  that  they  keep  their  factories  mainly  in  order  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  Government  contracts  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so.    Many  of  them  prefer  working  in  factories. 

10470.  I  suppose  a  large  contract  would  take  the  entire  time  of  a 
factory  ? 

A  contract  like  the  Post  Office  contract  would  take  the  entire  time. 

10471.  And  therefore  any  work,  previously  done  by  the  factory,  would  in  such 
a  case  be  given  out  to  the  sweaters  ? 

Yes. 

$0472.  And  therefore  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the  Government 
woik  is  done  in  the  factory,  and  the  private  work  given  out  to  sweaters,  or  the 
pri\ate  work  done  in  the  factory,  and  the  Government  work  given  out  to 
sweaters  ? 

1  am  afraid  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  regards  the  workers. 

1 0473.  All  that  the  Government,  therefore,  can  do  is  to  have  a  clear  con- 
science itself ;  that,  at  anv  rate,  no  Government  work  is  done  in  that  way. 

Yes. 

10474.  And  that,  you  believe,  in  the  future  will  be  the  imiversal  rule. 

I  hope  that  before  this  Committee  meet  next  Session,  1  shall  have  been  able 
to  inform  myself  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  every  item  of  a  soldier's 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  from  his  head  10  his  foot,  is  prepared,  ami  that  I 
shall  iiave  been  able,  as  far  as  anybody  can  be  able,  to  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  what  is  called  the  sweating  system  to  any  one  of  the  things  that  we 
buy. 

10475.  I  think 
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1047.5.  I  think  you  said  that  many  of  these  coiitracts  were  taken  in  factories 
in  the  provinces? 
Yes. 

10476.  Has  the  effect  of  the  Government  clause  in  the  contracts  been  to  drive 
the  trade  into  the  country  r 

I  think  that  it  has  encoumged  the  trade  going  into  the  country  ;  I  know  it 
has. 

10477.  And  therefore  the  workers  in  London  would  be  the  sufferers  by  tliat 
clause  ? 

I  am  afraid  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  JOHN  COMPTON  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10478.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 

1  am  in  the  firm  of  J.  Compton  and  Sons,  Army  and  Police  Clothing 
Contractors. 

10479.  you  the  firm  of  Compton  &  Co.,  who  were  n'entioned  by 
Mr.  Lyons  in  his  evidence  at  Question  1923,  in  which  he  says  that  you  are  one 
of  the  four  contractors  who  take  Government  work? 

I  presume  we  are. 

10480.  And  what  Government  work  do  you  take? 

We  have  had  the  contract  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Clothing  for  the  last 
10  years. 

10481.  Do  you  give  it  out  to  sweaters? 
Never. 

10482.  None  at  all  ? 
Not  one  garment. 

10483.  Have  you  a  factory  ? 
Yes,  we  have  two. 

10484.  Where? 

At  Crewe  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Swindon  in  Wiltshire. 

10485.  And  do  you  send  your  Metropolitan  Police  clothing  to  be  made  up 
there  ? 

Yes. 

10486.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  All? 

All;  the  tunics  are  made  at  Crewe  and  the  trousers  at  Swindon. 

10487.  Chairman.]  Mr.  Lyons  brought  with  him  a  coat,  which  he  showed  to 
the  Coinmittef,  atid  wliich  he  said  iiad  been  put  out  to  a  sweater ;  was  tijat  put 
out  by  your  firm  } 

Certainly  not. 

10488.  You  say  that  you  do  not,  and  never  have,  put  out  any  work  to 
sweaters  ? 

We  never  have. 

10489.  Does  it  cost  you  more  to  make  clothes  on  your  factory  than  it  would 
in  putting  them  out  to  sweaters  ? 

I  do  not  consider  that  it  does. 

10490.  Why  not  ? 

I  consider  that  with  the  modern  appliances  and  improved  machinery,  the 
pressing  machines  and  button-hole  machines,  sewing  machines,  lacking- 
machines,  even  machines  for  putting  on  buttons,  in  every  way  facilitate  the 
production  of  work  in  a  cheap  manner. 

(50.)  6  H  4  10491 .  And 
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10491.  And  do  you  say  that  wilh  ample  machinery  you  could  produce  the 
work  for  a  price  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than,  that  of  the  small  sweater  ? 

I  am  quite  confident  that  we  can  produce  our  work  at  as  low  rates  as  if  we 
had  given  it  out  to  sweaters ;  the  people  working  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
six  in  the  evening,  witli  one  hour  for  dinner. 

10492.  Mr.  Hawes,  who  is  the  Manaizer  of  the  Working  Women's  Co-opera- 
tive Association,  informed  the  Commitee  that  factories  were  being  given  up 
because  they  did  not  pay ;  "because  they  cost  so  much  money  to  keep  them 
going  ; "  is  that  in  accordance  with  your  experience  ? 

No. 

10403.  Would  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  factory  in  London  which  would 
pay? 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  |)ossible  to  establish  a  factory  at  the  present 
moment  that  would  pay ;  because  you  would  Iiave  to  be  prepared,  perhaps,  in 
establishing  a  new  business  to  lose  money  fjr  10  or  12  years. 

10494.  Would  that  be  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  paid  to  London 
workers  than  to  country  workers  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  contracts.  I  mean  that  a  firm  that  has  been 
established  for  30  or  40  years,  having  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  contracts  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  coming  in  every  day,  can  make  a  factor}''  pay,  where  a  new 
firm  would  find  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

10495.  Is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  as  high  a>  in  London  ? 

I  should  think  the  rate  of  wages  in  London  is  as  low  as  it  is  anywhere. 

10496.  And  therefore  you  do  not  agree  with  the  witnesses  who  believe  that 
the  factories  would  not  pay  in  London  ? 

No. 

10497.  You  see  no  reason  against  them,  except  that  t!ie  contractor  would  not 
have  a  c  onnection  ? 

He  would  not  have  sufficient  woik  ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  lose  money  for 
years  before  he  establishi  d  a  connection  in  tl:e  contract  trade. 

]  0498.  Is  there  a  Factory  Clause  in  the    police  contract  you  are  now 
executing  ? 
There  is  not. 

10499.  But  you  make  it  up  in  your  factories;  in  the  country? 
Yes. 

1050C.  And,  therefore,  if  a  Factory  Clause  were  put  in,  it  would  not  affect 
your  case,  because  the  work  would  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  it 
now  ? 

Yes.  I  sui^gested  it  myself  the  last  time  it  was  put  up  for  tender  ;  but  the 
police  authorities  thought  it  might  affect  the  competition,  and  declined  to 
put  it  in. 

10,501.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  the  last  witness,  that  the  police  con- 
tract in  future  wonld  contain  the  Factory  Clause  ? 
I  am  aware  it  is  so. 

10502.  Do  the  people  who  work  in  your  factory  take  work  home  after  the 
work  hours  ? 

No  ;  that  is  prohibited. 

10503  You  mean  that  it  is  prohibited  by  your  orders;  but  does  it  ever 
occur } 

It  never  occurs. 

10504.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the  policy  which  we  understand  the 
War  Office  are  about  to  carry  out,  th  it  in  all  Governm(-nt  contracts  it  should  be 
stipulated  that  the  clothing  should  be  made  on  the  premises  ? 

Ye-.    They  have  had  that  clau-e  in  the  War  Office  contracts  for  years  ;  but 

they 
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they  have  never  insisted  upon  it.  There  was  a  contract  that  was  given  out 
within  the  last  six  weeks  to  a  liou>e  tliat  has  no  facioiy. 

10505.  Neither  in  Lf)ndou  nor  in  the  country  ? 
Neithei-  in  London  nor  in  the  count".  ,  that  is  mv  helief. 

10506.  And  no  penalty  was  enforced  for  the  hreach  of  that  f  actory 
Clause  ? 

The  contract  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

10507.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  that  tirai  ? 
No  ;  I  would  rather  not. 

10508.  You  have  never  known,  I  suppose,  of  the  penalty  for  the  breach  of 
the  Factory  Clause  beinj;:  estreated  ? 

No. 

10509.  And  yet  you  have  known  of  c;ises  where  it  has  been  violated  ? 
Yes. ' 

10510.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition,  is  there  not,  for  these  con- 
tracts ? 

Frightful  competition  with  us. 

10511.  How  is  ir  that  it  has  not  heen  your  interest  to  give  information  to 
the  War  Ollice  that  the  Factory  Clause  has  been  violated  r 

We  do  not  like  to  speak  against  our  competitors. 

10512.  Do  you  mean  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  competition, 
there  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  wholesale  clothiers  that  they  will  allow  an  unfair 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  them  without  making  any  complaint  of  it  ? 

Well,  I  will  not  say  that ;  but  we  should  not  like  to  make  a  pubUc  complaint 
of  a  competitor. 

10513.  But  is  not  the  Factory  Clause  a  restriction  of  competition  ? 
Yes. 

10514.  And  yet  you  have  no  objection  to  firms  carrying  contracts  out 
subject  to  a  rrstriction  which  they  do  not  obey,  and  you  have  never  taken 
any  steps  to  make  complaint  to  the  War  Office  r 

I  expect  we  have  mentioned  it  over  and  over  again  to  the  officials,  but  we 
never  ipade  a  formal  complaint. 

10515.  You  say  you  expect  you  have  mentioned  it;  in  what  way  do  you 
mean  r 

In  the  course  of  conversation. 

10516.  Then  \ou  allege  that  the  War  Department  arc,  and  must  have  bi  en, 
aware  that  the  Factory  Clause  was  habitually  violated  ^ 

Yes. 

10517.  Have  you  anything  more  you  wi^h  to  add  to  your  evidence? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  quiie  in  s}rapalhy  with  the  object  that  the 
Committee  has  in  view.  My  firm  has  been  established  for  35  years,  and  we 
hav('  never  adopted  this  sweating  system.  My  fathei-,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
in  the  trade  to  es^tablish  a  factory,  30  years  ago,  and  since  then  all  our  work 
has  been  made  in  factories,  except  garments  such  as  West-end  tailors  would 
make,  special  gaiments  such  as  superintendents'  clothes,  and  special  things  that 
cannot  be  made  in  factories.  They  are  not  given  out  to  sweaters,  but  they 
are  given  out  to  first-class  workmen  to  make  at  their  own  homes;  but  those 
garments  are  not  one  in  a  thousand  in  the  number  that  we  make. 

10518.  It  has  been  suggested  before  the  Committee  by  several  witnesses 
that  the  premises  upon  which  work  is  made  should  be  registered  ;  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  that  - 

I  think  that  all  workshops  shonid  be  registered  ;  workshops  in  which  any 
person  is  employed  lor  wages. 

10519.  .And  wdure  should  the  register  be  kept? 

"(50.)  6  I  I  should 
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I  should  think  the  register  should  be  kept  locally,  and  there  should  be  a  large 
numlier  of  additional  inspectors  appointed. 

10520.  Would  the  object  that  you  have  in  view  in  having  registration  be  in 
order  that  the  work  people  niight  know  whether  they  were  working  in  a  regis- 
tered workshop  or  not? 

That  would  be  a  reason. 

10521.  Would  another  reason  be  in  order  that  the  Factory  Inspector  might 
know  where  to  go  ? 

Yes. 

10522.  Would  it  be  difficult,  do  you  think,  for  the  contracting  firn)  to  be 
bound  to  keep  a  register  themselves  <>:  all  the  places  to  which  they  put  out 
work  ? 

No,  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  ;  1  think  that  a  good  suggestion. 

10523.  And  that  they  should  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  putting  out 
work  at  any  workroom  or  workshop  which  was  not  registered,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  which  were  not  kept  upon  their  premises  ? 

Yes. 

105  24.  As  a  large  manufacturer  of  clothing,  you  would  view  such  a  sugges- 
tion with  favour  ? 
I  certainly  should. 

10525.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  portion  of  the  fine  which  may  be  estreated  for 
breach  of  the  Factory  Clause  were  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  it  would  liave 
the  effect  oF  bringing  this  breach  to  the  notice  of  the  War  Office  more 
frequently  ? 

No,  1  do  not  like  that  system  of  giving  the  money  to  informers. 

10526.  How  do  you  suggest  that  the  War  Office  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  what,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  an  habitual  practice,  but  of  which  the 
War  Office  declare  that  they  know  nothing  ? 

I  expect  the  War  Office  know  all  about  it. 

10527.  Then  if  they  say  that  they  do  not  know  about  it,  and  beheve  that  the 
Factory  Clause  is  never  violated,  you  say  that  they  say  that  which  must  be 
untrue  ? 

Yes. 

10528.  Lord  ThringJ]  Your  factory,  I  presume,  is  a  very  large  one? 
It  is  a  large  one. 

10529.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

We  employ  about  950  hands  in  our  two  factories. 

10530.  When  you  say  that  you  can  compete  with  the  sweaters,  it  is  owing,  I 
presume,  to  the  largeness  of  your  way  uf  business  which  enables  you  to 
make  goeds  much  cheaper  than  you  would  if  you  were  in  a  small  way  of 
business  ? 

To  the  improved  appliances  that  we  adopt. 

10531.  That  involves  necessarily  a  larger  expenditure  of  capital  ? 
Yes. 

10532.  Therefore,  in  other  words,  a  large  capital  can  compete  with  very  small 
men,  Imt  small  men  necessarily  become  sweaters  if  they  wish  to  compete  with 
large  capital ;  that  is  the  result  ? 

I  think  not;  I  think  a  moderate  sized  factory  can  be  conducted  on  similar 
principles  if  the  manufacturer  has  sufficient  enterprise. 

10533.  You  said  it  would  take  10  or  12  years  to  get  into  the  contract  busi- 
ness completely,  and  that  it  necessarily  involved  a  considerable  loss  of  capital; 
theiefore  does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  a  question  between  large  capitals  and 

small 
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small  capitals;  that  large  capitals  can  cumpete,  but  that  the  smaller  capitals 
probably  could  not  compete  ? 

In  starting  a  new  concern  entirely  it  would  be  so. 

10534.  Lord  Sandhirst.']  I  think  you  said  that  the  wages  in  London  are 
lower  than  in  the  country? 

I  did  not  say  that  they  were  lower ;  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  they  were  not 
lower  in  tiie  country  than  in  London. 

1 0535-  But  I  suppose  tlie  rent  that  you  pay  for  your  factories  is  lower  than  it 
would  be  in  London  - 

It  is  lower.  That  is  a  small  item,  because  a  factory  in  London  would  be  in  a 
cheaj)  neighbourhood. 

10536.  Lord  C/inton.']  You  do  give  out  some  work,  as  you  said,  though  a 
very  small  quality  ? 

A  very  sii  all  quantity  of  the  best  class  work,  such  as  an  ordinary  West-end 
tailor  would  make. 

'0537-  Is  that  bespoke  work  ? 
Yes.  all  bespoke. 

10 ',38.  Do  von  know  where  that  work  is  done  ? 
Yes. 

10539.  You  know  the  houses  of  the  people  who  do  it? 
Yes. 

10540.  Then  do  you  let  it  out  to  a  contractor  ? 

No;  we  deal  with  the  individual  workmen  in  such  cases. 

10541.  You  know  exactly  who  is  employed  upon  it? 
Yes,  exactly. 

10542.  Men  and  women? 
Men  only. 

10543.  You  employ  women,  I  suppose,  in  the  factory? 
In  the  factory  nine-tenths  are  women. 

10544.  B  th  at  Swindon  and  Crewe  ? 
Yes. 

1 0545.  How  are  they  paid  ? 
They  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

10546.  Lord  Monkswell.']  You  say  that  a  moderate-sized  factory  would  pay, 
\vh;tt  amount  of  capital  do  you  suppose  it  would  require  to  set  up  a  factory  large 
enough  to  pay  ? 

It  is  not  the  factory  itself  that  would  pay ;  the  question  is  whether  you  can 
get  remunerative  work  to  keep  it  going. 

10547.  You  mean  that  the  man  would  have  to  stand  out  of  his  money  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  consequently  it  would  be  rather  a  speculative  and  an 
expensive  job  to  set  up  a  factory  until  he  had  got  a  large  connection  ? 

Yes. 

10548.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  the  same  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  London } 

1  think  they  have  more  enterprise  in  the  North  of  England  ;  they  establish 
larger  concerns  there,  hut  not  in  this  particular  class  of  trade.  In  the  slop 
clothing  trade  generally,  not  in  the  uniform  clotljing  trade,  large  factories  are 
established  in  the  North  oF  England,  and  the}^  manage  to  keep  them  going, 
and  I  sup|jose  they  pay  well,  for  they  send  travellers  all  over  the  country. 

10549.  you  know  many  instances  of  men  successfully  setting  up  a  factory 
without  beginning  with  any  large  capital,  and  without  beginning  with  a  con- 
nection ? 

No;  I  suppose  the  factory  follows  the  connection. 

(50.)  6  I  2  10550.  How 
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10550.  How  would  a  man  first  get  a  connection  ? 
He  would  j)robably  get  his  work  sweated. 

10551.  He  must  begin  by  being  a  sweati  r,  or  rather  by  employing  sweaters  r 
I  suppose  so. 

10552.  Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdleiglt."\  Is  it  a  difficult  thing  to  know  whether  0 
contractor  has  got  a  factory  ? 

No. 

10553.  Therefore  the  authorities  of  the  Clothing  Department  could  with 
very  little  trouble  discover  whether  the  contractor  they  were  giving  work  to  had 
H  factoi  y  or  not  ? 

No  trouble  at  all. 

10554.  When  were  these  two  factories  of  yours  established  at  Swindon  and 
Crewe  ? 

That  at  Crewe  was  established  25  years  ago,  and  th:it  at  Swindon 
18  years  ago. 

10555.  And  had  you  any  particular  object  in  establishing  them  at  those  two 
centres  of  railway  work  ? 

Yes  ;  we  have  had  for  the  last  30  years  contracts  for  the  uniforms  for  the 
London  and  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Companies,  and 
the  directors  asked  us  to  establish  factories,  to  find  employment  for  the  surplus 
female  labour  in  those  centres. 

1055,6,  There  were  facilities  for  the  employment  of  female  labour;  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  railway  servants  r 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  artizans  employed  by  the  companies. 

10557.  And  I  think  you  said  that  the  proportion  of  female  labour  was  very 
large  in  these  factories  r 
Nine-tenths  at  least. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  GEORGE  PLUM,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

10558.  Chairman.']  Are  yon  the  Manager  of  the  Military  Outfitting  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society  ? 

I  am. 

10559.  The  Committee  were  informed  by  a  witness  of  the  name  of  M'Leod 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  who  have  a  large 
factory,  to  employ  men  there  and  to  keep  them  without  work  for  a  great 
period  of  the  day,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  putting  out  work  to 
sweaters  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  ? 

With  reference  to  that  point,  like  all  West-end  firms,  the  Society  has  a 
slack  season,  and  during  that  period  there  is  not  sufficient  work  for  all  the 
men  ;  therefore  they  may  have  to  wait  after  finishing  one  garment  before 
another  is  ready  for  them. 

10560.  That  one  can  quite  understand  ;  but  the  question  I  wa^  going  to  ask 
you  was,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  the  time  that  these  men  are  standing 
idle  there  is  work  which  might  be  given  to  them,  but  which  is  s:iven  out  to 
sweaters ;  their  names  are  given  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr. 
Wilkie  ? 

We  do  not  admit  that  we  employ  any  sweaters.  A  portion  of  our  work 
certainly  <>o(s  to  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  whose  men  earn  very  good  vages; 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  several  of  them,  and  they  inform 
me  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  receive  ;  in  fact,  that  they 
earn  very  good  weekly  wages. 

10561.  How 
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10561.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  busy  time  of  the  year  ? 
From  96  to  120. 

1 0,562.  And  in  the  slacker  portion  of  the  year? 
About  50. 

10563.  Ts  ii  a  fact  that  Marks  has  received  190  I.  in  wages  in  the  first  10 
weeks  of  this  year,  which  is  the  worst  part  of  the  year  for  fmploymentr 

We  have  gone  through  the  lotal  year's  wages  for  the  last  year,  and  ue  find 
that  Maries  received  in  the  12  months  1,140/.  7  s.  9  d.,  or  an  average  weekly 
rate  of  21  /.  18*.  7  d. 

10564.  What  I  asked  you  is  this  :  is  it  a  fact  that  you  paid  Marks  190  L  in 
the  first  10  weeks  of  this  year? 

I  could  not  say  that. 

10565.  Are  you  the  managing  director  who  admitted  this  to  Mr.  M'Le/jd ; 
Mr.  M'Leodin  his  evidence,  at  No.  8188,  says,  *•  When  we  came  to  investi- 
ijate  the  amount  of  work  received  by  the  coat-making  sweater,  Marks,  it  was 
admitted  by  the  managing  directors;  "  I  presume  that  means  yourself? 

No  ;  I  am  the  m;inager  of  the  department. 

10566.  "  That  he  had  received  190/.  wages  in  the  first  10  weeks  of  the  year, 
which  would  he  the  worst  part  of  the  year  for  employment  "  ? 

I  (!o  not  remember  admitting  anything  of  the  kind. 

10567.  You  say  it  is  not  true  ? 
I  iio  not  remember  it  at  all. 

10568.  Do  you  remember  his  receiving  anything  at  that  time  ? 
Yes  ;  but  I  have  not  got  it  out  in  sections  in  that  way. 

10569.  Did  you  l)a\e  a  deputation  from  the  men  ? 
I  did. 

10')70.  And  did  the  men  inform  you  that  they  were  kept  without  work  while 
they  saw  the  work  I'eing  given  out  to  sweaters? 

As  taken  down  at  rhe  time,  tl:e  deputations'  request  was  as  follows  ;  first, 
they  would  like  to  see  the  workshops  full,  and  no  work  given  out  to  outside 
hands,  especially  to  Messrs.  Marks  and  Wilkie.  The  directors'  reply  was,  that 
they  could  not  promise  that,  as  the  men  in  the  busy  season  had  refused  to  do 
certain  work ;  therefc^re  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  employ  outside 
hands. 

10571.  What  class  of  work  is  that  that  they  refused  to  do  ? 

Principally  servants'  clothes,  drill  garments,  and  stock  overcoats  for  the 
ready-made  department. 

10572.  And  those  you  Iiad  to  give  out? 
Yes. 

10573.  When  tiie  slacker  time  came,  did  they  still  refuse  to  do  that  work  ? 
No;  but  as  we  em;)l()yed  these  outside  men  in  the  busy  season  we  were 

boui.'d  to  look  after  them' in  the  slack  time,  or  they  would  not  work  for  us  in 
the  busy  time. 

10574.  Then  you  did  not  put  it  out  in  the  slack  time  in  order  to  punish  the 
men  ? 

No;  we  were  bound  to  consider  the  outside  hands,  who  were  a  convenience 
to  us. 

10575.  Because  they  took  your  work  in  the  busy  times,  you  felt  that  you 
were  bound  to  give  them  some  work  in  the  slack  times: 

Yes. 

10576.  And  in  order  t"  do  that  you  had  to  keep  the  men  in  your  own  factory 
standing  idle  ? 

To  a  certain  extent. 

(50.)  6  I  3  10577.  Have 
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10577.  Have  you  a  rule  that  the  men  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  any  work 
for  themselves  or  their  children  or  their  friends  ? 

They  are  not  allowed  to  bring  any  garment  in  to  work  upon,  only  to  do  the 
society's  work. 

10578.  I  hey  are  not  allowed  to  bring  in  work  of  any  kind? 
Of  any  kind. 

10579  Is  tb^^       usual  practice  in  the  trade  ? 
I  think  in  most  firms. 

10580.  Then  you  say  that  it  is  not  t!ie  case  that  the  usual  custom  is  that  a 
man  is  allowed  to  do  any  little  jo!)  for  himself  or  an  acquaintance? 

Any  garment  he  was  wearing  he  would  no  doubt  work  upon  in  our  workshop ; 
but  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  bring  anything  in  or  take  anything  out. 

10581.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  work  for  another  firm  on  your  pre- 
mises ? 

Certainly  not. 

10582.  But  nnt  even  for  himself  or  his  children  ? 

Not  for  his  children,  not  to  bring  anything  into  the  stores  that  would  be 
wanted  to  be  taken  out. 

10583.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  * 

Yes  ;  because  \sorkmen  have  been  stopped  and  found  to  be  not  altogether 
honest. 

10584.  Can  you  say  whether  you  pay  tliese  men  by  the  piece  ;  I  presume  it 
is  all  piecework  ? 

Yes. 

10585.  Can  yon  say  what  your  prices  are  ? 
Yes. 

10586.  I  think  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  know;  there  is  a  regular 
scale,  is  there  ? 

There  is  a  ret^ular  scale. 

10587.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee  if  you  hand  it 
in,  if  you  have  it  there  : 

{The  Witness  hands  in  the  scale.) 

10588.  Is  that  hung  up  in  the  workshop  ? 
Yes. 

105:^9.  And  is  the  scale  invariably  adhered  10? 
Yes. 

10590.  Never  more  nor  less  paid  ? 
Never  less. 

1 059 1 .  In  slack  time  or  busy  time  ? 
In  slack  time  or  busy  time. 

10592.  Have  you  one  of  this  work  which  the  men  decUned  to  take  in  the 
busy  time  ? 

No,  not  stock  overcoats. 

10593.  That  is  not  a  class  of  work  the  men  are  put  upon  ? 

No,  th;.t  is  a  class  of  work  we  cannot  get  done  inside  ;  but  as  we  find  the 
outside  workers  are  very  excellent  tailors,  we  employ  them  on  some  other  kinds 
of  work  as  well. 

10594.  Do  you  say  this  is  a  peculiar  class  of  work,  and  that  your  better  class 
of  work,  which  is  done  inside,  is  never  put  out  to  sweatei  s? 

Certainly  not  to  sweaters  ;  but  some  of  it  is  given  to  others  besides  our  own 
men. 

10595.  Marks 
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1059.5.  Marks  and  VVilkie  ? 
Yes,  a  small  portion. 

10596.  What  proportion  of  your  better  class  of  work  would  it  be  ;  a  half: 
No,  certainly  not. 

10597.  Would  it  be  a  twentietii  ? 
It  might  be  a  twentieth. 

10598.  Do  the  men  enter  into  any  contract  with  you  ? 
No. 

10599.  Then  they  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  like  ? 

Certainly  ;  and  if  in  (he  slack  time  the  men  have  not  got  sufficient  work,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  let  them  go  home  and  work  Fur  themselves. 

10600.  All  you  undertake  to  do  is  to  provide  them  with  a  place  to  work  in  ? 
That  is  all. 

i(i6oi.  Does  it  often  happen  that  n  man  sits  there  a  whole  week,  and  is  not 
paid  ;i  farthing  ? 
No,  certainly  not. 

10602.  You  have  never  known  such  a  ca^e  ? 
No,  never. 

10603.  Can  vou  say  at  all  what  is  the  minimum  amount  that  a  man  is  able 
to  earn  a  week  in  your  factory  ? 

I  have  not  got  that. 

10604.  Is  the  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  outside  increasing? 
No,  I  think  it  is  about  as  usual. 

10605.  Mr  M'Leod,  in  his  evidence  at  No.  8202,  is  asked  by  Lord  Derby, 
he  previously  having  stated  that  the  quantity  of  work  put  out  was  increasing, 
"  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  business  having  increased,  and  there  not  being 
room,  or  not  hands  enough,  available  on  ihe  ]jremises  ? "  and  his  answer  is,  "  I 
worked  there  some  years  ago,  but  for  some  few  years  I  have  not  worked  there. 
At  the  time  that  I  speak  of  the  men  were  supposed  to  be  kept  employed,  those  men 
that  worked  indoors ;  if  there  was  an  overplus  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  outside 
people  ;  but  at  the  piesent  time  the  great  giie  .  auce  is  that  the  sweater  gets  the 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  man  sitting  in  the  shop,  because,  of  course,  when 
he  does  not  v\  ork  he  ha>  no  pay."    Do  you  say  that  that  is  not  increasing  ? 

Since  Mr.  M'Leod  worked  in  the  workshop,  which  is,  perhaps,  from  six  to  ' 
eight  years  ago,  the  men  refused  in  the  busy  time  to  make  servants'  clothes, 
and  therefore  these  outside  men  were  taken  on  specially  to  do  that  class  of  work 
which  thi'  men  refused  to  do,  and  there  uas  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  done  ; 
in  fact,  out  of  the  whole  workshojj  of  about  say  100  men,  we  only  had  about 
five  or  si.\  men  that  would  do  that  class  of  work  at  all. 

10606.  Is  that  a  lower  paid  class  of  work  ? 
It  is. 

10607.  And  there  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  occupied  on  the  higher  class  of 
work,  and  therefore  they  declined  to  take  the  lower  class  ? 

In  the  busy  season  it  was  so. 

10608.  Because  they  could  earn  higher  wages  on  a  better  class  of  work  ? 
Yes. 

10609.  Are  the  coats  you  speak  of  part  of  that  lower  class  of  work  ? 
Yes;  the  servants'  clothes. 

10610.  And  what  is  the  higher  class  of  work  that  they  continued  to  work 
on  ? 

All  gentlemen's  work. 

10611.  Bespoke  work? 
Yes,  bespoke  work. 

(50.)  6  I  4  10612.  Lord 
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10612.  Lord  IViring.]  With  rej^ard  to  your  own  men  being  kept  out  of  work, 
you  said  they  were  never  kept  out  of  work  for  a  week  ;  what  is  al)t»ut  the 
average  time  that  they  will  sit  in  your  workshop  without  any  work  ? 

In  the  very  slack  periods  they  might  lose  half  a  week. 

J  06  13.  Then  why  do  they  come  to  your  workshop  ? 
Because  they  cannot  do  better  elsewhere. 

10614.  Why  could  not  they  sit  at  home  and  work  there,  and  you  send  fur 
them  when  you  wanted  them  ? 

They  could  if  they  wished. 

10615.  But  that  is  not  the  practice? 
That  is  not  the  practice. 

10616.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  do  waste  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  in  the  very  slack  time,  in  your  workshop  ? 

Just  so. 

10617.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Can  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  the  wages  that  a  man 
can  eain,  the  maximum  and  the  minimum,  per  week? 

We  have  been  through  it  in  our  own  workshop,  and  find  it  averages,  taking 
all  the  men  into  consideration,  about  30  a  week,  and  that  the  men  in  the 
busy  times  earns  3  I.  and  upwards  ;  slou  men  would  earn  possi!;ly  only 
about  45 

10618.  Then  a  man  in  the  very  slack  time,  and  losing  half  a  week,  could  not 
earn  less  than  15  ? 

A  second-rate  man  would  not  earn  more  than  half  of  what  he  earns  in  the 
busy  time. 

10619.  Lord  Clinton.']  Your  men  do  not  leave  you,  I  understand,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  system  of  occasionally  putting  out  work  r 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

10620.  You  must  know  whether  they  leave  your 

Journeymen  tailors  frequently  go  and  come  we  ari'  constantly  changing  our 
men.  J'hey  mi^ht  go  to  any  other  best  West  end  tailor  and  work  for  so  many 
months,  and  perhaps  they  travel  about  fiom  place  to  place;  and,  again,  in  the 
slack  time  they  might  go  down  to  the  seaside  towns,  knowing  that  there  is  more 
work  there. 

10621.  But  you  do  not  know  that  they  leave  you  in  consequence  of  your 
system  of  occasionally  putting  out  vvork  ? 

Certainly  not ;  I  believe  the  men  are  quite  satisfied.  We  employ  them  as 
fully  as  any  other  of  the  good  firms. 

10622.  Do  you  employ  other  firms  besides  Marks  and  Wilkie  r 
Yes,  20  firms  outside. 

10623.  Have  you  given  any  figure  of  the  amount  of  wages  you  pay  outside 
your  (  wn  premii-es  ? 

1  can  do  so  {handing  in  a  statement). 

10624.  Are  the  prices  you  give  to  workmen  outside  the  same  as  you  give  to 
those  inside  r 

The  same  as  is  paid  for  similar  work  inside  the  society's  own  workshops. 

10625.  And  do  you  know  whether  all  that  work  is  done  by  the  20  firms  ? 
\A'e  do ;  and  we  have  examined  all  their  workshops  to  know  that  they  are 

perfectly  sanitary. 

10626.  As  a  rule,  is  it  done  in  factories  in  these  cases  ? 

No ;  in  the  tailoring  trade  there  are  many  of  the  very  best  tailors  that  will 
not  come  into  a  workshop  to  work ;  they  prefer  to  work  at  home,  and  some- 
times have  a  little  assistance  from  the  wife  in  plain  sewing. 

10627.  Therefore  those  firms  that  you  employ  outside  put  out  their  work  ? 
No  ;  they  work  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stores  as  a  rule. 

io6j8.  But 
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10H28.  Bat  you  spoke  of  firms? 

Tlie  reiison  I  mentioned  firms  is  because  they  may  employ  only  a  single 
hand  themselves,  or  from  that  up  to  three  or  four  hands ;  some  keep  assistants 

10629.  Those  three  or  four  hands,  where  do  they  work,  in  private  houses? 
Tliey  work  in  private  houses.    Some  have  regular  workshops  ;   others  might 
work  in  a  very  respectable  sittin^i  room. 

10630..  But  you  say  yuu  know  the  private  houses  in  which  that  work  is 
done  ? 

They  have  all  been  examined  by  myself,  the  manager  of  the  workshop,  and 
the  chief  cutter. 

10631.  And  vou  know  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  rooms? 
Yes. 

10632.  And  is  it  all  good  ? 
Fairly  good. 

10633   Lord  Sandhurst.~\  Having  examined  all  these  shops  of  these  firmSj  you 
are  jjei  fcctly  confident  there  is  nu  such  thing  as  sweating  ? 
Certainly. 

10634.  Lord  il/r)w/i*m"<?Z/.]  Supposing  a  man  went  home  in  the  slack  time, 
would  vou  count  it  at  all  against  him  as  regards  giving-  him  work  in  the  full 
time  ? 

Not  at  all. 

1063.5.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  How  is  the  work  in  the  slack  time  dis- 
tributed in  the  factory ;  in  turn  to  the  men  that  are  there  ? 

'J hat  i-^  left  to  the  greatest  extent  to  the  manager  in  the  workshop.  He  has 
10  see  that  all  the  men  are  fairly  dealt  with  as  regards  work  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
cutters,  who  are  held  responsible  for  their  work,  prefer  the  best  men  to  do  it, 
the  most  reliable  men  ;  and  tlierefore  no  doubt  they  do  get  a  greater  {)refer- 
ence  shown  them  as  compared  \\  ith  the  inferior  hands  ;  but  those  inferior  hands 
are  not  bound  to  stop  if  they  know  there  is  no  work  ;  if  they  can  do  better  they 
have  a  right  to  uo  elsewhere. 

106)36.  Chairman.!  You  have  explained  to  the  Committee  the  reason  why 
you  have  been  obliged  to  give  out  this  cheap  work  ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
yon  have  any  reason  for  givini;  out  the  better  class  of  work,  wiiich  I  understand 
you  sometimes  do  ? 

The  reason  is  that  in  the  bu?}^  time  we  cannot  get  sufficient  hands.  The 
tailoring  trade  is  quite  a  season  trade,  and  for  about  two  months  there  comes 
three  times  the  amount  of  work  that  you  can  do. 

10637.  Do  you  never  put  out  the  better  class  of  work  in  slack  times? 
If  it  is  wanted  in  a  hurry  we  may  do  so. 

10638.  Supposing  any  of  your  men  were  idle,  would  you  give  out  the  better 
class  of  work  lather  than  "ive  it  to  the  idle  men  ? 

It  depends  on  the  class  of  work;  if  the  man  outside  was  a  very  efficient 
workman  and  most  suited  to  do  that  work,  it  would  be  given  to  him. 

10639.  But  other  things  being  equal,  what  would  you  do  ? 
We  should  give  the  preference  to  the  inside  workman. 

10640.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  said,  in  reply  to  Lord  Sandhurst,  what  was 
the  minimum  wages  you  have  known  a  man  receive  in  your  factory  on  a 
Saturday,  the  minimum  pay  taken  on  a  Saturday  ? 

Tirat  might  have  been  very  low,  because  the  workman  might  have  only 
worked  for  a  single  day.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  get  ut  that  now  ;  and  not 
only  that,  men  are  frequently  away  from  their  workshops  either  for  their  own 
convenience  in  the  slack  time,  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  steady. 

(50.)  6  K  10641.  Do 
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10641.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Walsh,  a  coat  maker,  who  received  only 
8    on  a  Saturday  ? 

No. 

10642.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Flynn,  a  trouser  maker,  who  received 
about  6  s.  or  8  s.  on  a  Saturday,  and  left  because  he  could  not  afford  to  stay  ;  he 
earned  so  little  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Honourable  ROBERT  VVELLI<SLEY  GROSVENOR,  is  called  in;  and, 
having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10643.  Chairman.]  Are  you  the  Chairman  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Co- 
operative Society  ? 

I  am. 

10644.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the  last 
witness  ? 

Most  of  it ;  I  was  not  present  when  he  came  first  under  examination,  but  I 
think  I  have  heard  nearly  all  of  it  ? 

10645.  Do  you  corroborate  what  you  have  heard,  so  far  as  it  falls  within  your 
personal  knowledge? 

Yes. 

10646.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  man  who  has  been  mentioned  to  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Marks  ? 

Yes. 

10647.  Do  you  know  the  premises  in  which  he  carries  on  his  business  ? 
Yes. 

10648.  You  have  personally  inspected  them  r 
I  have  personally  visited  them. 

1064Q.  And  you  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  he  does  and 
the  premises  in  which  he  carries  it  on  ? 
I  found  it  a  very  excellent  workshop. 

10650.  And  you  believe  that  the  same  apph"es  to  VVilkie,  and  the  other  hands 
that  are  employed  by  the  society  ?  ,     ,       .        ^  >  v^tm  ■ 

I  understand  so  from  the  managing  director,  who  has  mspected  Wiikies 
premises.  As  regards  t!ie  others,  they  are  not  firms  in  the  true  sense  ot  the 
word,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  certainly  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  ; 
there  are  no  more  than  three  or  four  hands  employed  ;  the  remainder  are 
people  working  in  their  own  homes,  who  may  be  assisted  by  a  relative,  perhaps, 
but  who  work  in  their  own  homes  in  preference  to  coming  to  our  work- 
shop. 

10651.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on  ?  ■  •   j  r 

The  direction  of  the  Board  is  that  these  places  shall  be  visited  from  time  to 
time,  and  1  believe  they  have  all  been  visited,  not  only  by  the  manager  ot  the 
department,  whom  you  have  just  had  before  you,  but  also  by  the  managing 
directors. 

10652.  And  do  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  people  who 
are  employed  upon  those  premises  ^ 

Do  you  mean  the  sanitary  condition 

10653.  No;  I  meant  the  pecuniary  condition,  the  wages  t.hey  received  and 
the  hours  during  which  they  worked,  and  the  tune  allowed  them  for 
meals?  -^Ye 
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We  know  nothing  about  the  hours  during  which  they  work  ;  they  are 
piece-workers,  and  therefore  work  in  their  own  homes ;  they  work  when  they 
please  and  as  long-  as  tliey  please.  AH  I  know  is  that  they  receive  fair  prices 
for  the  garments  which  they  produce. 

10654.  Is  it  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  that  this  work  is  put  out  ? 
Certainly. 

10655.  And  do  you  limit  it  to  any  class  of  work  ? 
No. 

10656.  The  managing  dirpctor  has  power  to  put  out  any  work  which  he 
thinks  proper  ? 

Yes,  I  shouM  say  so ;  in  tact  the  manager  of  the  department  would  have  a 
certain  latitude  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his  department  in  the  manner  most 
convenient  and  most  for  the  interest  of  his  society. 

10657.  Do  you  then  look  upon  your  factory  as  merely  a  convenient  place  to 
which  people  can  come  and  do  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores? 

We  desire  to  have  our  work  done  there  ;  that  is  our  wish. 

10658.  Then  do  you  discourage  the  putting  out  of  your  work  by  your 
manager  ? 

We  do  not  encourage  it. 

1065Q.  Have  you  informed  him  that  it  is  your  desire  that  as  much  work 
should  be  done  on  the  premises  as  possible  ? 

I  think  he  knows  that.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  aware  that  the  Board  have 
given  him  any  personal  directions  upon  the  subject. 

10660.  But  you  believe  he  knows  that  that  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  ? 
Certainly  ;  1  should  say  so. 

10661.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  last  witness  that  a  certain  class 
of  work  was  p\it  out  because  in  busy  times  the  workers  inside  declined  to 
undertake  it,  and  he  could  not  get  it  done  outside  in  the  busy  time  unless  he 
also  crave  some  work  out  in  the  slack  time  ;  do  you  believe  that  that  is  carried 
further  tlian  it  need  be  ? 

I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  so. 

10662.  It  lias  ])een  alleged  that  t!ie  managing  director  or  directors  fre- 
quently take  the  customers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  into  the  factory,  and 
assure  them  that  all  the  work  is  made  in  the  factory,  and  none  put  out;  do  you 
know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? 

1  cannot  say  as  regards  the  managing  dii'ectors,  but  certainly  I  think  I  may 
answer  as  regards  the  other  members  of  the  Board  that  no  such  statement  has 
been  made ;  but  I  may  inform  your  Lordships  that  one  of  the  managing 
directors  is  here,  and  would  be  glad  to  answer  that  question  if  your  Lordship 
wishes. 

10663.  I  think  we  will  take  it  from  you  as  far  as  it  is  within  your  know- 
ledge ? 

I  never  heard  of  it. 

10664.  Is  there  any  announcement  on  any  of  the  circulars  of  the  society, 
asserting  that  all  work  is  done  upon  the  premises  .■' 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1066-5.  Lord  Tliring^  Your  society  is  a  co-operative  one? 
Yes.  ■ 

10666.  Do  you  pay  a  dividend  also  ? 
Certainly. 

io6!)7.  And,  of  course,  you  wish  to  make  the  most  you  can  of  your  business, 
like  any  other  commercial  society  l 

Not  quite  so.    Our  object  is  to  sell  to  customers  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

(50.)  6  K  2  10668.  We 
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10668.  We  have  been  told  that  men  sit  in  your  shops  in  the  slack  season, 
some  for  two  days,  some  for  three  days,  without  work  ;  are  you  aware  of  tliat 
fact  ? 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  detail. 

10669.  If  you  did  know  it  would  you  approve  of  it  ? 

Yes,  I  should,  because  I  imagine  the  men  are  there  to  get  such  work  as  they 
can,  not  heing  able  to  get  better  work  elsewhere. 

10670.  True;  but  what  would  be  the  objection  to  their  going  home,  and 
your  sending  for  them  when  you  had  the  work  ? 

I  see  no  special  objection,  but  I  imagine  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

10671.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  allowing  these  men  during  these 
three  days  to  bring  in  work  of  their  own  if  they  had  it,  for  their  children,  or 
for  themselves  ? 

Because  if  you  allow  men  to  bring  things  in  you  have  very  little  control 
upon  what  they  take  out. 

10672.  You  are  afraid  it  would  lead  to  dishonesty,  in  other  words  ? 
Exactly  so. 

10673.  'therefore  you  approve  of  the  rule  as  it  stands.^ 
Yes  ;  I  do  not  disapprove  of  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ABRi^M  MARKS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  ; 

10674.  Chairman']  Are  you  the  Mr.  Marks  who  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  M'Leod  ? 

Yes. 

10675.  Do  you  do  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society  ? 
Yes. 

10676.  What  class  of  work  is  it  ? 

Mostly  it  is  the  livery  trade,  and  such  as  white  clothing,  drills  and  flannels, 
and  all  such  things. 

10677.  Is  that  a  less  highly  paid  class  of  work  ? 
Yes. 

10678.  And  what  time  of  year  do  you  do  your  chief  business  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  r 

In  the  season. 

10679.  there  a  very  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  that  you  have 
during  the  season,  and  the  work  that  you  have  out  of  the  season  ? 

There  is. 

10680.  Have  you  got  any  premises  in  tlie  nature  of  a  factory  ? 
Yes. 

10681.  Do  you  work  for  anybody  besides  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  ? 
The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association. 

10682.  If  you  got  work  only  during  the  busy  season,  and  none  during  the 
slack  season,  could  you  carry  on  the  business  ? 

No ;  1  do  not  do  the  same  amount  in  the  slack  season  as  in  the  busy 
season. 

10683.  But  supposing  you  had  no  custom  at  all  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores  during  the  slack  season,  could  you  continue  to  carry  on  your  business  r 

No. 

10684.  Do 
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1 0684.  Do  you  believe  that  anybody  in  your  trade  could  carry  on  the  business 
under  those  conditions  r 

No. 

10685.  'J'iierefore,  if  you  take  work  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  during 
the  bu-y  season,  do  you  have  any  understanding  with  them  that  they  shall  give 
ycu  some  Mork  in  the  slack  season? 

Some  support  in  the  slack  season  ;  else  how  could  I  keep  it  up. 

]oG86.  ir  they  declined  to  do  that,  would  you  throw  up  your  business  with 
them  ? 

"^'es,  I  would. 

10687.  And  do  you  think  tliey  would  get  anybody  else  in  the  trade  to 
take  it  ? 

A'ot  under  those  conditions. 

io68S.  Therefore  if  they  have  some  work  which  they  must  put  out  in  the 
busy  season,  they  umst  also  put  out  tome  work  in  the  slack  season,  in  order  to 
get  their  work  done  in  the  busy  season  ? 

Yes ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  the  work  that  I 
take  in  the  busy  season,  as  far  as  the  livery  trade  goes,  in  the  slack  season  a 
certain  amount  of  it  goes  to  the  indoor  hands  ;  they  give  the  indoor  hands  the 
privilege. 

10689.  6ver  take  any  of  the  better  class  of  work  in  ;  bespoke  work, 
gentlemen's  suits  ? 

In  the  season  when  they  are  pushed,  when  they  cannot  get  sufficient  men 
indoors,  I  do  a  little  of  it. 

10690.  Do  you  ever  take  any  of  this  better  class  work  out  of  the  season  in 
the  slack  times  ? 

Sometimes.  That  is  only  on  certain  occasions,  when  there  is  an  order  wanted 
by  a  special  time. 

10691.  Do  you  know  the  scale  of  prices  which  are  paid  by  the  stores  to  their 
workers  indoors  ? 

I  do. 

10692.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  prices  which  you  pay  to  your 
people  r 

They  do  not  do  the  class  of  work  that  I  do  ;  but  for  the  class  of  work  that  I 
do  they  pay  me  the  same  price  as  they  do  their  indoor  hands. 

10693.  You  said  you  do  the  better  class  of  work  sometimes  ? 
They  pay  me  the  same  price  as  their  indoor  hands  for  that. 

10694.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Do  you  employ  a  middle-man  ? 
Piirdon  me,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  "  middle-man  "  ? 

10695.  Do  you  give  out  work  to  a  man  to  get  done  for  you  ? 

No;  all  my  work  is  done  on  the  premises.  I  have  got  a  plan  of  the  premises 
which  I  occupy.  1  do  not  occupy  a  place  which  is  in  an  unsanitary  condition, 
or  else  I  should  not  have  brought  a  plan  of  it.  And  also  I  have  a  statement  of 
the  wages  that  my  men  draw  from  me  per  week. 

10696.  Lord  Motikswell]  Does  the  factory  inspector  ever  come  to  your 
premises  ? 

Very  seldom. 

10697.  He  has  come  ? 

Yes,  they  have  been  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  inspector  coming  down  to  my  place 
goes,  I  do  not  employ  any  women  ;  all  the  women  I  employ  on  my  premises  are 
two  besides  my  daughter. 

10698.  And  how  long  do  you  keep  your  premises  open? 

it  all  depends  according  to  the  season.  That  is  the  advantage  a  large  firm 
has  got,  that  they  employ  men  out  of  doors. 

(50.)  6  K  3  10699.  What 
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io6gq.  What  is  the  longest  time  you  keep  your  men  at  work  ? 
My  men  vork  from  12  to  14  hours  ;  that  is  only  at  times. 

10700.  Never  more  than  14  hours  ? 
No. 

10701.  Chairman.']  Do  you  live  at  No.  7,  Kose-street,  West-end: 
I  do  not  live  there  ;  I  occupy  my  workshops  there. 

10702.  You  are  the  Mr.  Marks,  then,  who  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons 
at  No.  3583  ? 

Yes. 

10703.  Do  vou  employ  about  30  or  40  hands  ? 
No,  1  never  employed  to  the  amount  of  30. 

10704.  And  you  told  me  in  reply  to  some  questions  just  now  that  you  paid 
them  the  samt-  prices  th;it  the  Civil  Service  pay  ? 

No  ;  I  say  I  get  the  same  price  from  the  Civil  Service. 

10705.  What  do  you  pay  them,  one-half  of  what  you  get? 

No,  more;  I  pay  them  two-thirds;  on  some  jobs  I  pay  them  more  ;  but,  in 
addition  to  that,  you  will  tind  that  I  have  other  expenses.  They  are  paid  for  a 
certain  pare. 

10706.  Vou  have,  of  course,  to  find  the  premises? 

I  have  to  find  the  premises  and  to  find  machining  and  gas. 

10707.  So  do  the  stores,  do  they  not? 

But  then  the  stores  only  pay  me  the  prices  that  they  do  the  indoor  hands. 
They  find  all  that  foi-  them  ;  but  1  have  to  find  all  that  myself. 

10708.  Therefore  you  must  pay  less,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  profit  ? 
i  work  as  well  as  any  men  I  employ  ;  I  take  a  job  as  well  as  anyone. 

10709.  Whei  e  is  the  entrance  to  your  premises  ? 
Through  a  large  gateway, 

10710.  Not  through  a  stable  ? 
No. 

10711.  Not  through  a  shed? 

No,  a  respectable  entrance  fit  for  any  place. 

10712.  On  which  floor  is  the  workshop  ? 
On  the  top  floor. 

10713.  And  have  you  got  a  water-closet  on  the  premises  r 
Down  below. 

10714.  More  than  one  ? 

There  is  one  in  the  gateway,  and  thei  e  is  one  in  Rose -street. 

10715.  And  is  that  used  by  all  your  workpeople? 

No  ;  the  one  in  the  gateway  is  used  by  the  men,  but  the  one  in  the  street  is 
used  by  the  women. 

10716.  You  do  not  oceupv  the  whole  house  ? 
No. 

10717.  What  do  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  house  do;  do  they  use  the 
same  w.c.  ? 

No. 

10718.  Have  they  got  one  of  their  own  ? 
They  have  got  a  w.c.  above. 

10719.  tipstiirs? 
Yes. 

10720.  What  hours  do  your  workpeople  work  ? 

I  mentioned 
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I  mentioned  that;  from  12  to  14  hours  ;  but  all  my  workpeople  are  paid  by- 
piecework,  I  do  not  employ  them  by  the  day,  nor  by  the  hour. 

10721.  Do  you  say  that  you  never  work  them  from  1/  to  18  hours  ? 
No. 

10722.  Never? 

It  might  occur  once  now  and  then,  but  that  is  very  seldom.  It  might  occur 
in  the  case  of  mourning,  or  anything  like  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


iMr.  lewis  LYONS,  having  been  re-  called ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

10723.  Chairman.']  In  answer  to  Question  8785,  Mr.  Mark  Moses  said  :  "  I 
allude  to  Lewis  Lyons,  a  vvitness  who  has  appeared  before  your  Lordships' 
Committee.  He  occupied  an  official  j^osition  in  this  co-operative  business,  the 
"  Working  Tailors'  Association,  Limited,"  and  displayed  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  comrades  I)y  absconding  with  the  cash  balance.  I  make 
this  statement,  with  his  full  permission,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  of 
unimpeachable  lionour  and  position,  namely,  Mr.  Schloss  himself  *  #  #  * 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schloss  himself  if  you  would  Uke  to  see  it  {producing  a 
letter).  (Lord  Sandhurst.)  Have  you  the  authority  of  Mr,  Schloss  for  producing 
it?  {A.)  1  have  {handing  the  letter  to  the  Chairman).  (Lord  Thring.^  Did  Mr. 
Schloss  authorise  you  to  produce  this  letter  in  evidence?  {A.)  I  had  a  letter 
accompanying  this,  saying  that  I  could  produce  this  letter  for  any  purpose  I 
chose.  [Chairman.)  Mr.  I,yons  has  since  paid  back  the  greater  part  of  it,  if  not 
all,  has  he  not  ?  {A.)  He  has  not  paid  his  part  back  to  Mr.  Schloss."  I 
understand  that  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence  to  the  Committee  upon  that 
allegation  ? 

I  wish  to  give  some  evidence  with  respect  to  that  allegation;  also  with 
regard  to  the  statements  that  he  made  respecting  my  evidence  on  the  sweating 
system,  because  he  said  that  he  would  contradict  the  statements  of  every  wiuiess, 
and  especially  mine.  But  v/ith  regard  to  the  subject  just  alluded  to,  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding.  I  held  an  official  position  as  secretary  for 
12  months  without  pay;  and  in  consequence  of  that  misunderstanding  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  explanation,  and  unless  I  give  tlie  whole  of  that 
explanation,  your  Lordships  will  not  be  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  statement  about  my  having  absconded  with  money.  I  admit  that  I  with- 
held the  money  for  certain  reasons  which  thev  would  never  allow  me  to  explain. 
The  origiual  sum  was  '2  I.  \7  s.  W  d.,  out  of  which  \  I.  14  5.  has  been  paid. 
The  whole  amount  would  have  been  paid  before  now  had  1  received  a  letter  in 
reply  to  mine  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Nash  to  whom  I  liad  paid  the  money, 
but  he  refused  to  reply  to  my  letter  respecting  that  letter  which  Mr. 
Schloss  had  sent  to  somebody  about  me,  and  therefoi  e  I  stopped  payment  till 
he  gave  some  information  respecting  the  nature  of  the  letter  v. Inch  Mr. 
Schloss  had  sent  to  the  sweaters.  Of  course,  your  Lordships  will  understand 
that  this  statement  was  one  of  several  statements  made  by  Mr.  Schloss, 
and  was  made  v\ith  tiie  motive  of  personally  attacking  me  in  order  that 
the  members  of  the  society  may  lose  confidence  in  me  respecting  this  allega- 
tion ;  but  I  will  show  to  your  Lordships  that,  in  spite  of  that  personal  attack, 
and  I  shall  show  you  that  tliere  has  been  a  motive  for  it,  I  never  had  more  of 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  working  classes,  both  Jewish  and  English,  than 
at  the  present  time. 

10724.  I  think  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  rebutting  of  this  charge  ? 
Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  tlie  whole  of  this  besides  rebutting  the  evidence 

he  gave  respecting  the  trade  ? 

10725.  Will  you  go  on  with  your  statement  about  the  cash,  and  I  will  look 
through  the  evidence  given  against  you  and  let  you  know  ? 

I  was  the  founder  of  this  Working  Tailors'  Association,  but  it  was  not  called 
(50.)  6  K  4  ,  the 
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the  Working-  Tailors'  Association  at  first ;  it  was  called,  I  think,  the  Working- 
Men's  Clothing  Co-operative  Society.  The  first  meeting  I  called  was  on  rh;? 
21st  of  July  1884,  and  I  invited  a  number  of  persons  who  I  thought  would  take 
an  interest  in  that  movement,  also  a  immber  of  workini^;  men  who  1  thought 
would  also  take  an  interest  in  that  movement.  Mr.  Sci)loss  and  Mi-s  Siincox, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  and  sever.il  other  persons,  attended  that  meeting  and 
several  other  meetings,  and  we  discussed  the  question  of  forming  a  co-opera- 
tive society.  I  have  got  the  minutes  of  that  fir>t  meeting  here,  by 
which  your  Lordships  will  see  that  Mr.  Schloss  said  that  he  would 
lend  a  sum  ot  10/.  towards  the  forination  of  this  society,  and  if  it 
succeeded  he  would  lend  some  more,  but  should  ir.  fail  he  would  not  require 
his  first  10^/-  back.  After  our  first  and  second  meeting  I  worked  every 
day  in  the  week  for  about  12  months,  I  think,  nearly  12  months  (that  could  be 
borne  out  by  the  men  who  belonged  to  that  society),  without  a  single 
farthing  of  pay.  I  got  that  society  registered,  and  1  attended  every  Saturday 
night  to  receive  subscriptions,  besides  working  eveiy  day  and  running  about 
and  so  forth.  During  that  time  that  I  was  secretary  (and  this  is  four  years  ago) 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  these  sweaters  that  I  had  been  trying  to  form  a 
co-operative  society,  which  would  mean  tlie  abolition  of  the  sweaters,  and  I 
was  constantly  discharged  from  employment;  I  could  not  get  any  employment 
at  all.  Whenever  I  got  employment  they  went  round  to  the  sweaters  and  told 
them  that  they  must  discharge  me,  becau-e  I  was  trying  to  al)olish  the  sweaters  ; 
and  I  may  assure  your  Lordships  that  during  the  12  months,  all  the  time 
that  1  was  secretary,  which  can  be  borne  out  by  the  men  or  working  tailors,  at 
that  time  I  was  practically  walking  about  starving,  because  I  received  no  pay 
from  the  association;  neither  did  I  require  it,  because  I  thought  that  I  would 
get  work  from  time  to  time,  hut  I  found  it  impossible.  At  last  a  man  came  to 
me  and  said,  "  Do  you  want  a  job  ?"  he  knew  I  was  out  of  work.  I  said,  "  Yes." 
He  said,  "  I  can  give  you  a  job  in  the  country,"  and  he  mentioned  the  price. 
J  took  the  job,  but  when  I  got  there  they  only  gave  me  a  half  of  what  was 
mentioned  in  London.  For  12  weeks  previous  to  going  to  the  country  I  was 
out  of  work,  and  did  not  earn  a  single  farthing;  but  still  I  attended  every 
Saturday  night  to  receive  subscriptions  from  the  working  tailors  at  the  rate  of 
6  d.  per  week  ;  it  was  a  1  /.  share,  and  the  rules  said  Q  d.  a  week  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  Previous  to  the  12  weeks,  I  handed  over  all  the  money  to  the 
treasurer;  sometimes  5/.,  sometimes  3  A,  sometimes  2/.;  and  during  the 
12  weeks  I  was  out  of  work,  2  I.  1/5.  W  d.  was  accumulated  by  me  in  sums  of 
2  3  6-.,  and  1  ;  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  going-  to  the  treasurer  with 
small  sums,  but  kept  them  till  a  large  sum  accumulated,  and  then  I  would  take 
the  whole.  During  that  time  that  1  was  out  of  work,  and  I  had  this  3  s.  or  4  s. 
in  my  ])ockct  from  week  to  week,  I  admit  that  I  spent  this  money  on  food, 
hojnng  that  I  would  get  work  next  week  and  pay  it  back ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  money  accumulated  to  2  I.  \7  s.  1 1  f/.,  but  1  spent  it  at  intervals  in 
buying  food,  otherwise  1  should  be  dead  by  now.  As  soon  as  I  an  ived  in 
the  countr}',  on  the  second  day,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schloss,  or  to  Mr.  Nash, 
who  took  my  place  afterwards,  saying  I  had  got  work,  giving  my  address,  and 
stating  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  the  man  who  sent  me  over  there,  and  that 
I  would  in  a  fortnight's  time  pay  l)ack  the  money  every  week  to  the  treasurer, 
because  I  was  still  secretary  then.  I  was  not  asked  to  give  up  the  money,  because 
they  knew  that  I  kept  the  money  till  I  had  4  /.  or  5  /.  at  a  time  to  give  to  the 
treasurer.  I  have  got  the  receipt  here,  which  I  can  show  you,  signed  by  the 
treasurer,  of  the  monies  I  handed  to  him  from  time  to  time.  At  the  time  when  I 
got  that  situation,  I  was  deceived  as  to  the  wages  I  would  get,  and  I  worked  for 
tour  or  five  weeks,  and  hardly  earned  enough  to  keep  inyself,  and  consequently 
1  could  not  send  any  money  to  pay  this  back.  I  told  them  that,  that  I  had 
not  had  sufficient,  and  they  were  agreed  that  that  money  which  I  had  spent  in 
buying  food,  in  consequence  of  the  sweaters  not  giving  me  any  work  (and,  of 
course,  they  did  not  pay  me  for  a  single  hour's  work,  and  I  worked  12  months 
without  pay),  should  be  a  debt.  1  told  them  that  I  did  not  wish  to  take  it,  but 
that  I  simply  withheld  it,  and  they  put  it  down  as  a  debt;  and  when  I  came 
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back  to  London  I  paid  1  /.  14  back  ;  but  in  consequence  of  my  taking  that 
money  I  have  been  accused  of  absconding,  or  some  other  names  which  they 
vvished  to  apply  to  me,  Avhich  1  did  not  like.  Tlie  committee  agreed  that  it 
should  be  paid  oli'as  a  debt,  as  they  acknowledged  the  work  which  I  did  all  that 
time  for  nothing  ;  and  Mr.  Schloss,  who  simply  lent  money  to  the  association, 
seems  now  to  attack  me  with  that  particular  item  which  is  now  mentioned  ;  and 
wherever  I  sjo  to  a  meeting,  or  speak  to  a  meeting,  although  the  working  men 
who  were  members  of  that  society  entirely  ignore  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Schloss  and 
the  others  about  it,  for  they  Wcie  on  the  commiitee  and  decided  that  it  should  be 
a  debt,  these  jjersons  are  continually  coming  up  with  this  letter,  though  1  have 
paid  off  1/.  14^.,  and  the  reason  why  1  cannot  pay  the  other  money  oti"  is 
because  I  cannot  get  any  work  from  th'- sweaters.  I  have  been  out  of  work 
three  weeks.  The  last  time  I  was  here  1  was  employed  by  a  man  in  Piummer's- 
row,  but  he  has  gone  to  Newcastle  now,  and  I  cannot  work  with  him  any  longer. 

10726.  Are  you  prepared  to  pay  this  money  back? 

If  I  get  the  work.  I  am  willinof  to  go  to  work  to-day,  but  they  will  not  give 
me  work.  In  another  week  i  shall  have  to  w.ilk  about  the  streets,  because  I 
liave  lodgings  to  pay  for  and  food,  and  they  wdl  not  give  me  work  because  I  am 
exposing  these  evils.  When  a  man  had  b«en  working  !2  months  for  a  society 
without  pay,  and  working  very  hard  for  them,  and  did  not  receive  a  single 
penny,  and  got  discharged  from  time  to  tin.e,  what  could  a  man  do  under  those 
circumstances,  and  a  working  man?  I  was  not  a  man  with  money  ;  I  could  not 
keep  it  on  ;  and  they  are  continually  charging  me  with  the  charge  mentioned  in 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Schloss,  which  1  do  not  think  is  at  all  a  crime.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  only  2  I.  17  s.  11  d.  due  altogether,  and  even  if  I  were  to  charge 
them  a  shilling  a  week  for  doing  their  business,  the  amount  of  pay  would  be  more 
than  that;  but  I  have  paid  1  /.  \4  s.  I  cannot  get  any  work,  but  if  your 
Lordships  will  give  me  work,  I  will  go  and  do  it. 

10727.  Briefly,  it  comes  to  this:  you  deny  that  you  took  away  the  money; 
you  claim  that  there  was  a  counter  debt,  and  you  are  prej^ared  to  pay  back  the 
balance  of  the  sum  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  ? 

£.13  5.  1  have  the  rt-ceipts  of  the  man  that  I  paid,  and  who  put  it  down  as 
a  debt.  This  is  what  is  written  in  this  book  [shozving  a  book  to  the  Chairman)  : 
"  Account  of  sums  received  from  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons,  in  discharge  of  the  debt  of 
2  1.  \7  s.  l  \  d.  owing  by  him  to  the  Working  Tailors'  Association,  Limited." 

10728.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  del)t,  and  you  say  that  there  is  a  contra 
account  ? 

Yes.  They  do  this  in  order  that  they  may  ruin  me,  because  they  think  that 
if  they  make  this  statement  persons  will  not  have  any  confidence  in  me  ;  but 
everybody  who  knows  me,  and  that  I  was  born  in  London,  from  2  child  knows 
the  character  of  me  and  the  character  of  my  family  also.  But  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships under  the  circumstances,  when  a  man  has  worked  12  months  for  a  society 
of  workmen,  and  is  being  prevented  from  getting  employment  by  the  sweaters, 
when  he  is  depending  upon  them  for  work,  where  else  can  he  go  to  ?  I  wonder 
how  I  kept  it  up  as  long  as  I  have,  but  I  thought  there  was  some  hope  of  the 
condition  of  the  workers  being  ameliorated. 

10729.  I  must  cimsult  the  Committee  on  the  other  points  which  are  touched 
upon  in  the  evidence.  I  have  glanced  through  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moses,  and 
I  find  that  there  are  four  or  five  points  only  on  which  he  contradicted  you 
especially.'  One  was  with  regard  to  lifting  the  iron  so  many  times  in  the  liour ; 
another  was  as  to  the  meeting  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
you  ? 

I  did  not  notice  that. 

10730.  i  do  not  think  there  is  any  importance  in  that.  Then  the  40  garments 
and  the  prices  you  said  were  paid  for  the  garments,  and  the  life  and  work  of 
the  employts  in  Mr.  Moses'  workshops.  Those  were  the  points  ;  were  there  any 
other  points  ? 

Yes,  a  good  many  more.    I  have  got  the  "  Daily  News  "  report. 

(50.)  6  L  10731.  Will 
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i(>73i.  Will  you  hand  me  in  a  copy  of  the  '•  Daily  News  "  that  you  refer  to  r 
Yes  (handing  in  the  same).     And  also  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Sheppard,  of  the  firm  of  NicoU's. 

After  a  short  adjourni«ent, — 

10732.  Chairman. j  The  Committee  have  considered  the  proposals  you  have 
put  before  them,  to  offer  further  evidence  upon  Mr.  Moses'  evidence  ;  but  we 
think  tliat  we  are  not  justified  in  hearing  anything  more  than  the  rebutting 
evidence  upon  any  personal  charges  that  may  be  brought  against  witnesses  who 
have  ah'eady  given  evidence.  I  understand  that  you  adhere  to  all  the  evidence 
that  you  have  given  before  ;  we  have  it  upon  the  notes,  and  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  go  a  second  time  into  the  evidence  of  a  witness  which  has  been 
given  upon  the  main  principles  of  the  sweating  system  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  hear  any  general  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Moses,  unless  there  is  any 
special  charge  that  is  brought  against  your  character  personally? 

That  was  the  only  one  I  mentioned.  There  was  also  the  question  as  to  lifting 
the  iron. 

10733.  You  adhere  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave  originally  on  that  point? 
Yes.    I  should  like  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  when  we  heard  Mr.  Moses' 

evidence,  the  London  Tailors'  Machinists'  Society  issued  about  2,000  circulars, 
asking  the  working  men  to  sign  a  paper  as  to  whether  the  statements  of  Mark 
Moses  were  true;  and  within  two  days  I  received  515  answers,  stating  that  they 
considered  them  to  be  false ;  and  there  are  more  to  come  {handing  in  the 
circulars). 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JACOB  SMITH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having-  heen  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

10734.  Chairman.  You  are  a  tailor,  are  you  not  ? 
Yes. 

10735.  Do  you  live  in  Prescott-street  ? 
Yes. 

10736.  Are  you  the  Mr.  Smith  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lyons  in  his  evidence  at 
No.  3584  ? 

Yes. 

10737-,  Do  you  work  for  Messrs.  !Nicoll  ? 

1  have  been  working  for  Messrs.  Nicoll  for  many  years. 

10738.  Is  it  a  fact  that  last  year  you  paid  a  fine  of  25  /.  for  neglecting  the 
factory  law  r 

In  1882,  in  November. 

10739.  Have  you  anything  th.it  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  vi'ith 
respect  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lyons? 

By  all  means.  I  work  on  the  very  best  gentlemen's  trade,  and  I  get  very 
good  prices,  and  I  pay  very  good  prices,  and  I  have  people  who  have  been  working 
with  me  this  last  15  and  18  years,  male  and  female,  and  I  always  satisfy  them, 
and  they  were  always  pleased  with  my  wages.  In  1882,  when  I  had  to  pay  the 
fine,  it  was  only  because  I  got  a  female  living  as  far  as  Mile  End,  and  instead  of 
coming  in  according  to  the  rules  at  8  o  clock,  the  females  come  in  at  a  quarter 
to  0,  and  of  course  according  to  the  rules  they  have  an  hour  to  dinner  and  half 
an  hour  to  tea,  and  they  leave  off  at  8  o'clock  ;  so  they  have  no  objection  to  work 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  later.  Of  course  on  Thursday  night,  according  to 
law,  I  have  a  sheet  sent  in  ;  I  got  a  book  at  VV'aterlow's  

i(  740.  Book  No.  40,  do  you  mean. 

Yes,  and  I  send  in  a  sheet.    They  are  allowed  to  work  on  Thursday  night 

(I  being 
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(I  being-  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and  leaving  off  on  Friday  when  the  sun  sets) 
two  hours  extra.  So  some  of  tiie  females  coming  at  a  quarter  to  9  worked  till 
a  quarter  past  10.  TJie  inspector  came  up  and  found  them  working  overtime. 
Then  tlie  very  same  week  I  married  a  daughter,  and  of  course  I  was  rather 
upset  a  little  with  the  wedding  affair,  and  being  found  working  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  later  I  was  fined  for  the  three  females  22  I.  16  s.    That  was  in  1882. 

10741.  What  is  your  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Nicoll  with  regard  to  your 
premises  ;  do  they  belong  to  you  or  to  Messrs.  Nicoll  r 

To  me. 

10742.  They  do  not  belong  to  Messrs.  Nicoll? 

I  am  not  doing  anything  for  Messrs.  Nicoll ;  I  am  doing  the  very  best  first- 
class  trade. 

10743.  Do  you  take  work  for  anybody  besides  Messrs.  Nicoll  ? 

I  do  not  do  anything  for  xMess!  s.  Nicoll ;  I  do  for  the  Civil  Service  Stores. 
I  have  done  for  many  years,  and  I  was  taken  away  from  Messrs.  Nicoll. 

10744.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Five  machines  and  about  eight  females,  and  about  four  men. 

10745.  W  hat  water-closet  accommodation  is  there  ? 
Two. 

10746.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house? 
Eleven  rooms, 

10747.  And  two  water-closets  for  the  11  rooms? 

Yes.  1  have  the  inspectors  come  in  occasionally  to  look  after  the  place,  and 
ihey  are  well  satisfied. 

10748.  What  is  the  average  wage  that  the  men  earn  ? 
They  earn  from  7     to  8  5.  a  day. 

10749.  You  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  average  wages  of  your  men  would 
be  18.?.  a  week  ? 

In  two  and  a-half  days  they  would  get  that. 

107.50.  Do  they  work  every  day  in  the  week  ? 

If  they  would  work  every  day  in  the  week,  they  would  earn  a  great  deal 
more,  of  course ;  but  sometimes,  when  they  have  made  a  day,  they  earn  good 
wages. 

107.51.  How  many  days  a  week  on  the  average  do  they  work  ? 

1  dare  say  about  four  and  a  half  days  you  can  reckon  it  the  whole  year  round. 

10752.  At  at  an  average  of  7s.  a  day? 
And  upwards. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  HERMANN  WILKIE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

'0753-  Chairman.^  Do  you  live  in  High-street,  Borough  ? 
Yes. 

10754.  And  do  you  take  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Stores  r 
Yes.^ 

10755.  About  what  do  you  receive  a  week  in  the  worst  time  of  the  trade  r 
About  21  I5s.  ;  2l.  lOs.  or  2l.  15s. 

10756.  In  the  worst  time? 
In  the  worst  time. 

10757.  How  much  in  the  best  time  of  the  trade  ? 

In  the  best  time  of  the  year  I  have  earned  up  to  20/. 
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10758.  And  what  class  of  woik  is  it  you  do  for  the  stores  ? 

Just  servants'  work,  white  flannel  and  white  drill  work  ;  and  the  work  must 
be  kept  very  clean,  so  tlie  journeymen  do  not  care  much  for  that  class  of  work 
to  do,  flannel  and  drill. 

107,59.  Do  you  get  it  throughout  tlie  year  from  the  stores  ? 
1  have  been  there  six  years. 

107C0.  And  all  the  year  do  you  ger  work  from  the  stores  ? 
Yes. 

10761.  In  the  busy  and  slack  times? 
Yes. 

10762  Do  you  ever  get  the  higher  class  ;  the  bespoke  work  r 
Yes;  not  many  times, 

10763.  When  do  you  get  that;  in  the  busy  time  or  in  the  slack  time  ? 

In  the  Iiusy  time,  when  they  are  pushed  ;  in  the  slack  time  we  very  seldom 
see  any  of  the  best  class  of  work. 

10764.  Do  you  receive  from  the  stores  the  same  price  as  they  pay  10  their 
men  who  work  in-doors  ? 

1  receive  for  first-class  trousers.  6  3  ;  on  tweed  trousers,  5  5.  3  c?. ;  then 
the  machine  work,  the  servants'  work,  and  the  white  flannel  and  the  drill,  are 
practically  all  machine  work.    The  best  work  is  all  hand  work. 

1076.5.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  prices  paid  to  the  indoor  workers  are  in 
the  stores  ? 

The  best  work  1  have  seen  the  prices  uf. 

10766.  And  are  the  same  prices  paid  to  you  for  that  ? 
1  am  getting  paid  the  same  prices. 

10767.  Now,  as  to  the  cheaper  work: 

The  fl  tnnels  are  made  4  s.,  and  servants'  tweed  3^.  6d. 

10768.  Is  that  the  same  price  as  what  the  stores  pay  to  their  indoor 
workers '! 

I  do  not  know. 

10769.  What  proportion  of  that  do  you  pay  to  vour  people;  do  you  pay 
half  ? 

No  ;  the  work  goes  all  to  four  hands. 

10770.  And  do  you  pay  them  bv  the  piece  ? 
Yes. 

10771.  And  whei2  you  have  paid  the  four  hands,  does  the  total  amount  that 
you  pay  to  those  four  come  to  one-half  of  what  the  stores  pay  to  you  r 

More  than  that  a  great  deal. 

10772.  Two-thirds  ? 
Yes. 

10773.  More  than  two-thirds  ? 

About  two-thirds;  I  could  not  say  exactly,  because  my  labour  is  attached  to 
that. 

10774.  You  think  you  pay  about  two-thirds,  and  get  one-third  for  your- 
self? 

About  that.  I  have  to  work  verv  hard  myself,  from  early  in  the  morning 
till  late  at  night,  and  superintend  in  the  workshop. 

1077.*;.  Now,  supposing  you  did  not  get  any  work  from  the  stores  during  the 
slack  time,  could  you  still  continue  to  do  their  work  during  the  busy  time? 
No,  I  could  not. 

10776.  If  the  stores  dechned  to  give  you  any  work  in  the  slack  time,  and 

offered 
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offered  you  work  in  the  busy  time  only,  would  you  take  work  from  them  in  the 
busy  time  ? 

No,  1  would  not ;  I  could  not  do  so. 

10777.  Do  you  require  that  they  should  give  you  the  same  amount  in  the 
slack  time  as  in  tiie  busy  time  ? 

No. 

10778.  Half  as  much  ? 

Not  half  as  much  ;  about  a  quarter  comes  in  the  slack  times. 

10779.  And  unless  you  had  a  quarter  as  much  in  the  slack  times  as  you  get 
in  the  busy  times,  you  could  not  continue  to  work  for  the  stores  at  all  r 

No. 

10780.  Earl  of  Linierick.~\  Do  you  make  flannel  jackets  for  the  stores? 
No  ;  only  trousers. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


]\Iu.  W,  BRAMWELL  BOOTH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10781.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  jiosition  in  the  Salvation  Army? 
I  am  the  Chief  of  tlie  Staff  to  my  father,  General  Booth. 

10782.  On  the  4ih  of  May  Mr.  Adamson,  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  said  that  the  Salvation  Army  "  offered  to  make  match-boxes  for 
large  firms  at  2^  d.  when  the  people  had  previously  been  getting  2i  d.  ;"  and 
he  taid  he  meant  "the  organised  Salvation  Army  from  head-quarters.  None  of 
the  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  allowed  to  do  work  without  the  autho- 
rity and  permission  of  the  '  General.'  When  the  Salvation  Army  was  started 
at  the  Congress  Hyll,  as  they  call  it,  at  Clapton,  then  they  competed  with  the 
poor  women  and  their  daughters  at  2|  d.,  when  they  had  previously  been 
getting  2i<Z."  And  on  the  15th  of  May  Mr.  Adamson  said,  In  giving  evidence 
on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  May,  upon  coui|)etition  as  affecting  prices,  and  apart 
altogether  from  my  siibsequent  evidence  on  sweating,  I  adduced  incidentally 
the  question  of  matchbox  making  and  laundry  work  in  connection  with  the 
Salvation  Army.  *  *  *  Salvation  Army,  in  a  letter  to  '  The  Times'  on 
Saturday  last,  the  12th,  gave  an  ex[)licit  denial  to  this  general  report  which  I 
and  others  had  fiT  years  understood  to  be  i)eifcctly  true,  and  which,  but  for  that 
express  correction,  I  would  still  have  continued  fully  to  believe."  Have  you 
anything  to  say  upon  that  r 

The  statement  that  the  Salvation  Arniy  has  ever  made  or  proposed  to  make 
or  offered  to  make  at  the  price  mentioned  by  Mr.  y\damson,  or  at  any  other 
price,  matches  or  match-boxes,  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 

10783.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never  made  match-boxes? 

Never.  Mr.  Adamson  has  been  grossly  misinformed,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
he  did  not  take  the  ordinary  precaution  of  inquiring  from  some  responsible  person 
in  connection  with  us  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  his  statements. 
They  are  absolutely  untrue.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  upon  the  later  date 
Mr.  Adamson  did  modify,  to  a  very  large  extent,  his  statements,  and  withdrew, 
I  think,  some  of  them.  I  should  not  have  troubled  the  Committee,  by 
attending  here,  but  that  I  thought  it  desir.ible,  in  the  interests  of  our  people, 
all  over  the  world,  to  state,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  that  the 
^liole  story  is  a  fabrication.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Salvation  Army  does,  or  has  done,  or  proposes  to  do,  laundry 
work  ;  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement.  The  Congress  Hall  to 
which  Mr.  Adamson  referred,  our  building  at  Clapton  in  the  North  of  London, 
is  used,  and  has  been  used  since  we  acquired  it  in  1882,  entirely  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  and  women  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  work  of  the  army  as  leaders 
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and  officers;  if  has  never  been  [)ut  to  any  such  purpose  as  Mr.  Adamson' 
suggested,  or  anytliiiig  akin  to  it.  Indeed,  tlie  whole  spirit,  of  the  work  of  the 
army  and  of  the  workers  of  the  arms'  is  opposed  to  anytliing  of  the  iiind.  Our 
whole  ;iim  and  purpose  and  business  is  to  improve  and  raise  up,  socially  as  well 
as  religiously,  the  poorest  of  the  people  ;  and  in  supjjort  of  that  statement,  I 
may  say  that  at  this  very  time  we  have  engaued  in  London  40  per.!0iis  who 
live  in  the  very  worst  slums  of  the  East  and  Soutli  who  carry  on  one  special 
branch  of  our  work,  known  as  slum  work,  and  who  give  their  wiiole  time  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  of  the  very  poorest,  and  helping  the  mothers  wiih  their 
children,  and  so  on,  and  are  I)rought  into  contact  with  a  great  number  of  these 
very  ])0or  and  unfortunate  people  wiio  suffer  from  the  system  into  which  your 
Lordships'  Committee  is  inquiring.  This  is  only  one  department  of  our  work 
in  London  ;  still  it  is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
most  desirous  to  help  these  people  rather  than  to  do  anything  to  hinder  or  injure 
them. 

10784.  And  do  the  members  of  your  army  do  any  work  ? 

Yes;  the  members  of  oi:r  army  su])port  themselves  in  the  ordinary  way  .ill 
over  the  kingdom. 

10785.  In  different  trades? 
Yes  ;  in  vaiious  trades. 

10786.  Of  their  own  chDsing? 
Of  their  own  chosing,  entirely. 

10787.  And  not  at  all  under  your  direction  ? 

Not  at  all.  Tliere  are  (and  Mr.  Adamson  has  confused  his  facts)  between 
some  6,000  and  7,000  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  army  as  officers,  or 
missionaries  or  ministers  as  they  would  be  called  by  other  religi(ms  societies, 
and  these  are  naturally  of  course  under  specific  obligations  to  the  authorities  of 
the  organisation ;  they  are  supported  out  of  its  funds  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  are  connected  with  tlie  Salvation  Army,  both  in  this  country  and 
others,  are  just  ordinary  working  people  who  support  themselves  at  their  various 
trades. 

10788.  Earl  of  Derbij.^  I  understand  from  you  that  the  body  which  yon  call 
the  army  has  nothing  to  do  collectively  with  any  Siuch  business  as  that  about 
which  you  have  Ijeen  asked;  but  I  suppose  you  do  not  deny  tiiat  pers  )ns  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  army  may  have  been  individually  concerned  in  such 
transactions  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  j)ersons  who  are  connected  with  us  have  been  in  any 
shape  or  form  associated  with  this  sweating  system.  I  have  had  opportunities 
since  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adamson  of  making  some  rathei-  careful  inquiries,  at 
any  rate  in  Londcm,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover  that  any  persons  at  all 
connected  with  us  have  anything  to  do  with  the  system.  I  think  I  have  turned 
up  one  or  two  individual  cases  of  people  in  connection  with  the<e  slum  visitors, 
who  do  support  themselves,  or  partially  support  the.nselves,  by  making  flowers, 
brushes,  and  that  kind  of'  thing  at  a  very  low  rate;  but  I  have  not  found  any 
matchbox  makers  that  I  could  really  find  were  connected  with  us  in  any  shape 
or  form. 

10789.  And  do  you  say  that  if  any  of  your  people  had  been  connected  with 
the  sweating  system  you  think  you  must  have  known  it? 

I  think  so,  at  any  rate  in  London ;  and  it  is  to  London  especially  that  I  have 
confined  my  inquiries  in  the  matter. 

10790.  At  any  rate  yon  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  you  elo 
not  believe  it  exists,  as  1  understand  you  ? 

No  ;  and  I  should  like  to  say  there,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
(I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  quite  in  order  in  doing  so),  that 
Mr.  Adamson,  1  think,  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times"  newspa])er  that  he 
had  heard  these  statements  made  upon  certain  authority,  which  he  called  a  good 
authoriiy ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  have  never  heard  them  ;  we  have 

never 
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never  heard  them  at  any  rate  in  any  such  form  as  Mr.  Adamson  presented 
them;  and  1  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  believing  that  with  our  intimacy 
with  the  people,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  we  should  not  have  heard 
wliat  he  heard.  I  should  just  like  to  add,  if  you  please,  that  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  understood  that  my  appearing  at  this  time,  and  attending  at  this  time,  before 
the  Committi  e,  indicates  that  I  or  we  have  any  sympathy  with  persons  who  are 
reja-esenting  to  the  Committee  that  the  sweating;'  system  is  not  so  frightful  and 
abominable  a  system  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
I  made  application  to  m:ike  this  contradiction  immediately  after  Mr.  Adamson 
gave  his  evidence,  but  it  was  not  convenient  to  the  Committee  to  receive 
evidence  on  that  side  of  the  matter  at  that  time.  So  that,  althougli  I  attend 
before  you  at  ihis  stage,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  at  all  considered  to  be  associated 
with  witnesses  who  represent  that  the  sweatir.g  system  is  not,  what  it  un- 
doubtt  dly  is,  an  abominable  and  scandalo  is  iniquity. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  DALHOUSIE  RAMSAY,  c.b.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been 

sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10791.  Chairman.^  i  think  you  are  the  Director  of  Army  Clothing? 
I  am. 

10792.  Of  the  Army  Clothing  Department  at  Pimlico  ? 
Yes,  at  Pimlico. 

10793.  Is  it  entirely  under  your  control  ? 
Entirely. 

10794.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  respective  position  of 
yourself  and  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts  ? 

Tlie  Director  of  Army  Contracts  is  tlie  officer  who  makes  the  contract.  I,  as 
Director  of  Clothing,  send  furvvard  a  demand  for  the  articles  which  I  require  ; 
he  then  makes  the  contract,  and  having  made  the  contract  it  is  administered  by 
me,  and  only  referred  to  him  in  case  of  any  difficulty. 

10795.  Are  you  absolutely  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  stores  sent  in  to 
Pimlico  ? 

Yes. 

10796.  Then  what  would  be  the  course  of  procedure  supposing  that  you 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  thought  that  they  were  not 
according  to  the  sample  sent  out? 

1  should  then  proceed  to  get  an  independent  inspection. 

10797.  Who  would  the  independent  inspector  be  ? 

An  insjiection  by  experts  outside  the  Department,  which  I  may  say  sometimes 
arises ;  or  if  there  is  a  complaint  from  the  array  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
supplies,  and  the  inspecting  officers  of  the  Clothing  Establishment  do  noi^  agree 
with  the  regiment  as  to  the  causes  of  the  rejection,  it  is  then  my  practice  to 
call  in  an  outside  opinion  to  decide  betweei)  the  inspecting  officer  and  the 
regiment. 

10793.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Nepean  that  it  sometimes  happens  tliat  articles 
are  sent  in  to  the  Stores  at  Pimlico  which  vary  considerably  in  quality,  and 
yet  which  satisfy  you  as  the  Director  of  Army  Clothing.  We  asked  Mr. 
Nepean  whether  it  was  not  the  case,  therefore,  that  some  of  these  articles  v  ere 
of  a  better  class  than  you  paid  for  and  some  possibly  of  a  lower  class,  and  wt 
understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  not  i^o  ;  that  they  were  all  up  to  the 
sample,  but  that  some  of  them  exceeded  it ;  will  you  explain  how  that 
arises  ? 

1  will  explain  how  we  proceed  in  making  a  large  contract.    We  will  say  that 
we  receive  perhaps  500,000  pairs  of  boots  a  year  ;  you  cannot  possibly  expect 
(50.)  6  L  4  that 
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that  every  pair  of  boots  w'lW  be  exactly  alike ;  that  is  a  practical  impossibility  ; 
therefore  wliat  we  do  is  this,  if  there  is  any  article  sent  iu  which  is  not 
precisely  similar  to  the  pattern,  althi^ugh  it  is  ecjual  in  money  value,  and 
will  give  as  good  vvc^ar  as  the  pattern,  it  is  our  rule  to  accept  it. 

10799.  Loid  Thring.']  Do  you  recollect  the  ms^tter  with  respect  to  rhe  4,000 
great  coats  intended  for  discharged  soldiers,  1  understand  ? 

Yes. 

10800.  W'e  were  told  by  Mr.  Nepean  that  some  of  those  coats  were  above 
the  value  of  the  sample,  and  that  others  were  up  to  the  samjjle,  hut  not  above 
it,  but  that  a  considerable  number  possibly  were  above  it  ? 

No  coat  is  accepted  that  is  not  up  to  the  samples  of  material  a[)proved,  and  in 
accordance  with  pattern  for  make. 

10801.  Ves  ;  l)ut  I  want  to  know  in  tho?e  4,000  coats  was  tliere,  in  your 
opinion,  a  considerable  difference  between  the  value  of  the  coats  that  were  passed? 

jNo,  I  should  say  not. 

10802.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nepean  that  some  of  them  were 
considerably  above  the  value? 

Cei  tainly  not.  Some  may  have  been  above  the  value,  l)ut  not  considerably 
above  the  value,  because  this  is  an  article  \  ou  may  sa\  of  plain  clothes  ;  it  is 
not  an  article  of  imiform. 

10803.  I'hen  I  asked  Mr.  Nepean  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  these  coats 
were  sold  at  the  i-ame  price  to  the  discharged  soldiers  ;  that  is  the  case,  was 
it  not? 

All  the  coats  are  sold  at  the  same  price  to  the  soldiers. 

10804.  Then  I  asked  him  again,  "  Then,  in  fact,  you  sold  at  the  same  price 
better  coats  to  some  soldiers  and  worse  coats  to  others  ?"  and  he  said,  "  Yes ;" 
do  you  agree  ? 

No,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all.  The  coats  were,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
very  much  the  same;  Mr.  Nepean  was  thinking,  probably,  of  the  plain 
clothes. 

10805.  1  was  talking  of  this  particular  set  of  coats,  and  I  wish  you  to  direct 
your  attention  to  them,  because  otherwise  we  get  into  a  widi  r  field  ;  you  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  you  sold  coats  of  different  qualities  for  the  same  price  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

10806.  Then  we  were  told  that  the  sample  does  not  govern  the  material,  which 
is  another  point  whicli  I  did  not  understand  ;  in  other  words  that,  as  1  under- 
stand it,  tl.'«te  was  no  sample  material  ? 

I  have  got  the  particulars  of  these  great  coats.  The  price  is  fixed  at  12s.  8^?., 
and  there  is  a  sample  shown  for  make  and  tailoring  only  ;  the  contractors  are 
required  to  submit  samples  of  the  cloth  and  linings  it  is  proposed  to  supply  for 
the  price  fixed,  and  those  they  send  in,  and  the  most  suitable  samples  are  accepted. 
Accepted  samples  are  retained  for  examination  of  the  supplies  ;  and  for  make, 
the  garrr^ent  is  compared  with  the  sample  shown  to  the  contractor. 

10807.  Then  the  only  difference  is  that  in  one  case  the  samples  are  supplied 
by  the  Ciovernment,  and  in  the  other  case  the  samples  are  accepted  by  the 
Government  ? 

Yes. 

10808.  But  still  the  sample  material  is  all  the  same  ? 

Tlie  material  of  the  coats  must  be  equal  to  the  sample  submitted  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

10809.  Taking  those  samples  with  respect  to  these  particular  coats,  were  or 
were  not  those  sample  materials  all  of  the  same  value,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Yes  ;  I  should  say  about  the  same  value. 

10810.  There  was  no  material  difference? 
No  material  difference,  certainlv. 

10811.  Then 
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10811.  Then  if  the  coats  were  made  to  sample  there  could  be  no  material 
difference  in  them? 

No  maierial  difference.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  those  coats  were  sold  in  a 
whi'lesale  shop  one  might  tetcii  a  trifle  more  than  another,  but  certainly  there 
is  no  such  material  difference  in  the  value,  as  i  understand  has  been  represented 
to  you. 

loSij.  With  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  passing  these  coats,  who  is 
respon>ible  for  the  coats  delivered  by  the  contractor  being  up  to  sample? 
The  inspector. 

10813.  Yourself? 

No  ;  the  inspector  is  responsible  to  me, 

10814.  But  who  i>^  technically  responsible  to  the  Government  ? 
I  am  responsible  to  the  Government. 

1081.5.  Not  the  Director  of  Contracts  in  any  format  all  ? 
No,  not  the  Director  of  Contracts. 

10816.  Then  the  inspector  looks  at  them,  and  you,  as  a  general  rule,  I  pre- 
sume, take  his  opinion  ? 

Yes.  The  inspector  is  responsible  to  me  ;  he  has  tlie  patterns  and  the 
specifications  to  guide  him,  and  he  is  responsible  to  me  that  no  su])plies 
are  accepted  that  ai  e  not  equal  to  those  patterns  and  specifications,  unless  he 
gets  a  special  authority  from  me  to  accept, 

10817.  Do  you  examine  the  articles  yoursflf  r 

1  tm^t  tlie  inspector.  He  is  a  very  highly  paid  officer  and  a  man  of 
great  technical  knowledge.  He  was  bred  in  the  cloth  trade,  and  has  been  a 
manufacturer  himself,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  my  own  opinion  up 
against  his. 

10818.  As  to  all  other  articles  I  suppose  it  is  the  same;  for  instance,  for  boots, 
vou  have  a  special  boot  inspectoi',  and  so  forth? 

Yes. 

10819.  And  in  every  case  you  trust  to  that  special  inspector  unless  you  have 
reason  to  doubt  his  judgment  ? 

Yes. 

10820.  Then  if  you  have  reason  to  doubt  it,  what  happens? 

If  i  have  reason  to  doubt  it,  or  if  iliere  is  any  complaint  from  the  army  of 
the  supphes,  then  there  is  an  investigation. 

10821.  Then  supposing  articles  to  be  passed,  and  afterwards  there  is  a  com- 
plaint from  the  legiment,  or  the  soldiers  to  whom  you  supply  the  n,  you 
investigate  it  afterwards? 

Yes, 

1082-'.  Lord  Clinton.^  There  is  a  very  minute  inspection,  I  suppose  ? 
Very  niinnte  ;  every  garment  is  inspected  most  minutely. 

10823,  You  spoke  just  now  of  500,000  pairs  of  boots  ;  is  every  pair  actually 
inspected,  or  do  you  take  one  specimen  out  of  a  lol  ? 

No,  every  pair  is  actually  inspected,  and  the  viewer,  who  is  a  technical  man, 
has  his  number  stamped  in  ev  ery  boot  that  he  passes  ;  so  that  if  there  is  a  com- 
plaint froai  any  quarter  of  the  globe  and  the  boot  is  returned  tons,  we  see  by 
the  number  who  the  reviewer  was  who  passed  that  boot,  which  is  the  only 
guarantee  w  e  have, 

10824,  -^^^  there  many  articles,  do  you  know,  rejected  during  the  year  in 
your  establishment  ? 

Yes,  a  great  many. 

J 0825.  You  have  no  returns  of  the  number,  perhaps? 
VVe  have  very  accurate  returns  in  our  books  to  show  that. 

(50,)  6  M  10826.  But 
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10826.  But  not  here? 

Not  here  ;  1  did  not  know  that  they  would  be  required. 

10827.  Do  you  invite  tenders  from  the  whole  trade,  or  merely  from  certain 
contractors  ? 

In  some  articles  we  advertise  for  tenders  openly,  but  in  other  articles  there  is 
a  list  kept  at  the  War  Office,  and  every  persoii  in  the  trade  knows  very  well 
that  he  can  be  put  upon  that  list ;  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  issue  tenders, 
that  list  is  taken,  and  tenders  are  sent  to  all  persons  upon  that  list. 

10828.  You  choose,  I  suppose,  those  who  have  served  you  well,  as  a  rule  ? 
We  take  the  lowest  price,  provided  the  firm  is  good. 

10829.  Lord  Sandhiirst.~\  One  question  ari^^ing-  out  of  this  inspection;  it  is  a 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  you  inspect  every  square  inch  of  cloth  that  goes  through  your 
hands  ? 

Every  yard  of  cloth  is  passed  over  the  roller  and  examined  by  experts. 

10830.  Earl  of  Limerick^  As  regards  these  great  coats  you  have  spoken 
about,  they  were  plain  clothes  ? 

Plain  clothes. 

10831.  And  as  you  say  that  the  sample  at  Piralico  was  for  make  and  tailoring, 
and  that,  as  I  understand  you,  the  contractor  sends  in  samples  foi-  the  material, 
I  presume,  that  your  object  was  that  they  should  not  be  all  exactly  alike  ? 

It  was  to  vary  them. 

10832.  That  they  should  not  look  as  if  they  were  turned  out  in  the  natare  of 
a  workhouse  suit  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Yes.  I  may  give  you  the  history  of  these  great  coats.  VV'e  found  that  invalids 
coming  home  from  India  and  the  various  colonies,  when  they  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, bought  themselves  a  great  coat,  for  which  they  were  charged  from  30  s.  to 
35.y.,  and  there  were  great  complaints  about  it,  and  we  were  asked  to  undertake  it ; 
we  were  asked  if  we  would  supply  these  great  coats,  and  sell  them  to  the  men ; 
and  we  undertook  to  do  it :  and  the  result  is  that  I  think  we  have  supplied 
now  betv\een  6,000  and  7,000  to  the  discharged  soldiers;  and  instead  of  paying 
what  they  had  to  pay  before,  about  30  s.,  they  are  paying  now  13  5.  Q  d. 

10833.  They  vary,  I  presume,  not  in  make,  but  in  colour  and  appearance? 
Only  in  the  shade  of  colour. 

10834.  And  suits  are  supplied  in  the  same  way,  are  they  not  : 
Suits  in  the  same  way. 

10835.  And  was  that  because  they  could  be  supplied  to  the  soldiers  cheaper 
lhan  they  could  get  them  otherwise? 

No;  that  arose  when  the  Government  determined  to  take  all  the  old 
clothing  from  the  troops,  and  instead  of  a  discharged  soldier  going  home  in  a 
worn-out  uniform,  he  now  gets,  at  the  public  expense,  a  suit  of  private 
clothes. 

10836.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  supplied  are  identical,  I 
suppose,  with  those  under  which  the  great  coats  are  supplied  ? 

No  ;  they  are  not  actually  identical,  becau-^e,  in  regard  to  the  greatcoats  we 
fix  the  price,  and  we  tell  the  contractors  to  send  in  samples  of  material  according 
to  that  price  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  suits  of  plain  clothes  they  send  in  samples 
and  a  price  as  well. 

10837.  You  do  not  tell  them,  to  supply  at  a  certain  price  ? 
No. 

10838.  But  they  give  you  a  price  at  which  they  will  supply  ? 
And  they  send  in  the  sample  which  they  will  supply  at  that  price. 

10839.  Sample  suits  ? 

No;  a  sample  of  the  material  which  they  will  supply. 

10840.  They  are,  I  suppose,  made  of  different  colours? 
They  are  made  of  five  or  six  different  colours. 

10841.  Chairman^ 
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10841.  Chairman.^  We  were  told  by  one  witness  that  he  had  reason  to 
beheve  that  there  were  commissions  paid  to  some  persons,  he  did  not  say  in 
Pimlico,  by  the  manufacturers,  in  order  that  they  might  secure  the  contract; 
is  there  any  tiuth  in  that  allegation  ? 

I  have  not  only  no  proof  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  no  person  at  Pimlico  can  influence  ihe  contract.  The  contract  is  settled 
on  the  principle  that  the  lowest  ten  ler  is  accepted,  provided  the  firm  is  a  good 
one,  and  that  is  decided  between  the  Director  of  Contracts  and  myself;  and  if 
we  dirter  in  opinion  as  to  which  shall  be  accepted,  it  is  then  referred  to  superior 
authority. 

10842.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  insertion  of  the  Factory  Clause  and 
seeing  to  its  observance  r 

I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  insertion  of  the  Factory  Clause,  be- 
cause it  Avas  recommended  by  me  ;  but  as  regards  seeing  that  it  is  fulfilled, 
the  <'nly  thing  that  I  can  do  is  that  hefore  a  contractor's  tender  is  accepted  I 
send  an  inspector  down  to  examine  his  factory,  and  to  see  that  the  factory  is  so 
built  and  so  constructed  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  quantity  of  clothing 
which  he  tenders  for  in  that  factory. 

108^13.  We  were  told  just  now  by  a  witness  that  within  his  knowledge  a 
Governmint  contract  had  been  taken  by  a  firm,  with  the  Factory  Clause 
in  it,  who  had  1.0  fictory  and  never  had  a  factory  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that 
statement  r 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  firm; 
but  all  tl'.at  I  can  say  on  that  subject  is,  that  the  firms  whose  tenders  are  accepted 
have  factories  either  in  London  or  in  the  country.  I  may  as  well  state  generally 
that  out  of  a  total  sum  of  87,000  I.  which  will  be  spent  in  wages  for  making  up 
army  clothing  for  this  year,  60,000/.  will  be  s[)ent  in  the  Government  Factory 
and  27,000  I.  outside.  The  27,000  /.  outside  is  distributed  thus :  To  factories 
at  Nevvcastle-under-Lyne,  11, 126 /.  ;  Limerick,  10,641  Z.  ;  Derby,  1,179 and 
Crewe  and  Swindon,  737  l-  Then  in  London  there  is  distributed  to  factories 
in  Dod-strtet,  Limehouse,  1,721  /,  and  in  Leman-street,  595  /.  So  that  out  of 
27,000  /.  iiiven  outside,  23,683  /.  is  distributed  to  factories  in  the  country,  and 
2,316  /.  only  to  the  Ea>t-end. 

10844.  Lord  Cliffoxl  of  Ciiudleigh.']  Are  those  contracts  that  are  going  to 
be  giveri  out,  or  that  have  been  given  out?  . 
That  iiave  been  given  out. 

1084.^.  They  v^ih  include  those  that  have  been  given  out  within  the  last  two 
months  ? 

Yes ;  that  covers  the  contracts  lor  the  whole  of  last  year. 

io84fn  Chairman.']  Is  it  in  any  way  your  duty  to  see  that  the  Factory  Clause 
is  observed  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  consider  it  is. 

10847.  Whose  duty  in  the  War  Department  is  that? 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  consider  it  anybody's  duty.  It  is  rather  the  duty 
of  the  Home  Office;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Home  Office  through  their  inspectors 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are  carried  out. 

10848.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  Factory  Act  whicl)  requires  that  Govern- 
ment contracts  shall  be  done  in  a  factory  ? 

No. 

10849.  Then  how  can  it  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  Home  Office  to 
see  that  the  Factory  Clause  is  observed  r 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  the  Home  Office  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are  carried  out  in  the  factories  that  are  making 
Government  clothing. 

10850.  Quite  so;  but  in  what  part  of  the  Factory  Act  is  there  a  provision 
that  the  clause  in  your  contracts  shall  be  properly  carried  out 

There  is  no  provision  of  that  sort. 

(50.)  6  M  2  10851.  Have 
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10831.  Have  you  any  ar>:ingement  with  the  Home  Office  that  the  factory 
inspector  shall  report  to  you  ? 

No,  we  have  none  yet ;  that  is  under  consideration.  '1  he  clause  in  our  tender 
runs  thus  :  "All  garments  shall  be  made  up  at  tiie  contractor's  factory  at 
only,  and  no  work  whatever  must  be  done  at  the  homes  of  the 
workpeople.  Any  infringement  of  this  condition,  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  (.f  State  for  War,  shall  nmder  the  contractor  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  100/.,  which  may  be  deducted  in  the  manner  laid  down  in 
Clause  6,  Conditions  of  Contract." 

10852.  Has  that  ever  been  estreated  ? 
No. 

10853.  Do  you  believe  that  the  clause  has  never  been  violated? 

I  should  he  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  not,  because  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  positively  whether  it  has  or  has  not. 

10854.  Then  all  you  do  is  to  trust  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  people  that  they 
will  observe  the  clause  ? 

And  to  the  informer. 

10855.  ^iit  does  the  informer  get  anything  for  informing? 
No." 

10856.  Then  what  interest  can  tiiere  be  to  the  informer  to  inform  ? 

An  informer  may  be  a  competing  contractor  who  has  been  disappointed  of  the 
ccmtract. 

108.57.  He  might  be  ;  but  there  has  never  been  such  a  person,  I  gather,  as  an 
informer  ? 

No:  we  have  never  had  any  information  of  that  kind  given  to  us  yet. 

1085S.  Lord  Clinton^  But  you  ascertain  whether  the  contractors  have 
factories  before  you  employ  them  ? 
Yes. 

10859.  Chairman.^  Then  what  it  comes  to  is  this,  that  you  have  ascertained 
that  the  contractors  had  power  to  comply  with  the  clause,  but  you  have  never 
ascertained  whether  they  actually  did  comply  with  it  or  not  r 

No,  we  have  never  done  that. 

10860.  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  regulation'^  with  regard  to  putting  out 
work  at  the  Factory  at  Pimlico  ;  do  you  put  any  woik  out  ? 

Yes,  we  do.  We  have  got  a  certain  number  of  out-door  hands  ;  those  out- 
door liands  are  dying  out,  and  we  shall  not  employ  any  more,  but  during 
certain  times  of  pressure  we  had  a  great  nura!)er  of  out  door  hands  ;  in  fact, 
we  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  from  750  to  80O  out-door  hands.  We  have 
reduced  those  now  to  101.  And  then  aUo  wouien  who  are  sick  are  allowed  to 
take  woik  home,  under  strict  supervision. 

10861.  That  is,  women  who  are  employed  indoors  ? 

Indoors,  but  who  are  obliged  to  be  out  from  being  sick.  They  are  allowed 
to  take  a  little  work  out  because  they  like  it.  The  average  wage  of  41  women 
who  were  allowed  to  take  work  out  during  the  past  year  was  8  s.  8 2  d.  a.  week  ; 
therelbre,  you  see,  they  do  not  take  out  much  work, 

10862.  And  are  you  not  giving  out  work  to  any  fresh  hands? 
To  no  outdoor  hands. 

10863.  When  did  you  begin  to  cease  to  give  out  work  to  fresh  hands  ? 
We  began  in  1884  and  1885. 

10864.  And  you  have  given  no  work  out  to  fresh  hands  since  1884  or 
1885? 

No,  not  outside. 

10865.  But  do  you  feel  yourself  bound  to  give  out  work  to  hands  whom  you 
employed  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Yes, 
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Yes,  we  do.  There  are  hands  we  have  employed  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
many  of  them  are  old  aiul  infirm  ;  and  the  other  day  I  caused  an  inspection  at 
their  houses  of  all  the  persons  so  employed,  and  I  fomid  that  a  considerable 
number  of  ihem  are  very  old,  and  if  they  did  not  get  that  work  would  pimply 
starve. 

10866.  Do  tliey  do  the  work  themselves,  or  sublet  it  to  others? 

That  is  what  I  tried  to  ascertain,  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  they  did  not 
sublet  it  outside,  but  they  did  it  amongst  their  famihes. 

10867.  Members  of  their  own  family  ? 
Yes,  members  of  their  own  lamily. 

10868.  But  you  would  not  hold  yourself  in  anyway  bound  to  offer  that  work 
to  any  members  of  the  fiimily  after  the  hands  you  nominally  employ  die  ? 

Certainly  not ;  and  what  I  iiave  done  is  this  :  where  I  have  found  an  outdoor 
hand,  and  where  she  has,  ]jerhaps  one  or  two  daughters  who  can  come  into  the 
factory,  I  take  those  daughters  into  the  factory,  and  discharge  the  outdoor 
iiand. 

1 0869.  Do  you  pay  the  outdoor  hand  by  the  piece  ? 
By  the  piece  entirely. 

10870.  And  on  the  same  terms  as  in  the  factory  ? 

We  <!o  not  give  them  so  much  work,  because  the  average  weekly  return  of 
the  permanent  outdoor  division  is  13  s.  a  week. 

10871.  But  the  scale  of  prices  is  the  same  ? 
The  scale  of  prices  is  about  the  same. 

10872.  And  what  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Pimlico  Factory;  have  you  any 
schedule  of  the  prices  ? 

Yes,  I  can  give  yon  a  scliedule  of  the  piece-workei s'  averages  during  the 
year  ending  March  1888.  In  the  indoor  piece  workers,  for  the  machinists,  the 
average  weekly  return  was  1/.  2*.  1 1  ^  </.  ■  and  for  the  sewers,  14  s.  3d. 
That,  of  course,  includes  all  holidays,  and  employment  all  the  year  round. 

10873.  Atid  every  day  in  the  week  ? 
Every  day  in  the  week  except  holidays. 

10874.  And  is  that  based  upon  time  work  or  piece  work  ? 
Piece  work  entirely  ;  it  is  all  piece  work. 

10875.  i  hen  supposing  you  have  not  got  enough  work  for  them,  do  they  sit 
idle  ? 

There  is  alw.iys  enough  work  Ibr  them ;  in  fact,  we  only  take  on  a 
sutfieient  number  of  hands  for  the  work,  because  our  work  is  very  regular  ;  we 
fix  the  work  at  hetvveen  9,000  and  10,000  garments  a  week,  going  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  do  somttinies  is  to  take  on  more 
hands  for  a  temporary  purpose,  under  pressure,  and  discharge  them  when  the 
pressure  is  over. 

10S76.  Is  there  great  competition  for  employment? 
Immense. 

10877.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled  workpeople  ? 

No ;  we  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled  workpeople,  but  what  we  are 
doing  now  is  this,  we  take  on  young  girls  principally  and  train  them. 

10878.  And  what  rate  do  you  pay  them  at  ? 

They  begin  at  8  s.  and  9  s.  a  week  and  go  up,  and  then  whenever  they  are 
sufficiently  efficient  to  do  the  ordinary  work  they  get  the  ordinary  piecework 
rate. 

10879.  They  get  8s.  or  9s.  paid  by  time,  do  you  mean? 

No,  by  piecework  also ;  but  of  course  they  cannot  do  much  when  they  first 
come  in  ;  they  are  only  put  on  the  most  simple  work. 

(50.)  6  M  3  10880.  Do 
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10880.  Do  you  sub-divide  the  work? 

No,  we  do  not  sub  divide  the  work.  I  see  in  the  evidence  taken  before  your 
Lordships',  there  has  heen  a  great  deal  said  about  women  not  being  able  to  do 
certain  work.  Now  we  find  in  the  factory  at  Pimlico  that  the  wonieii  do  tlie 
whole  of  the  work  except  the  cutting  out  and  the  viewing;  they  do  the  pressing 
and  the  felling,  and  the  sewing  ;  every  part  of  the  garment. 

10881.  And  the  machinery  ? 

And  tlie  machinery  ;  every  part  of  it. 

10882.  And  do  they  use  a  very  heavy  iron  for  pressing  ? 

No  ;  we  have  the  iron  worked  by  a  lever  from  the  foot,  so  that  there  is  no 
trouble  to  work  it  at  all.  I  may  say  that  it  is  only  since  these  new  pressing 
irons  have  been  introduced  that  women  have  been  able  to  be  employed  in  that 
work. 

10883.  Are  the  pressing  irons  to  be  worked  by  the  foot  expensive? 
No,  they  are  not  very  expensive. 

10884.  What  relation  would  they  bear  to  the  ordinary  pressing  iron  iu  point 
of  C(-St  ? 

They  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  an  ordinary  pressing  iron. 

10885.  Double  as  much  ? 

Fully  that;  because  they  are  heated  with  gas,  and  are  kept  hot  all  day  long 
with  gas. 

10886.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  Is  it  a  large  price  ;  can  you  give  us  any 
idea  what  the  actual  price  of  one  of  these  machines  would  be  ? 

We  have  not  bought  any  of  these  machines  for  a  long  time.  This  {producing 
a  drawing)  is  an  actual  illustration  of  the  iron,  and  I  think  the  cost  is  15  /. 

10887.  Chairmanr\  Prior  to  using  that  iron  did  you  have  to  employ  male 
labour  ? 

Yes. 

10888.  And  do  you  pay  the  women  pressers  as  much  as  you  used  to  do  the 
men  pressers  ? 

The  men  pressers  were  then  all  time-workers  ;  but  I  should  think  we  do  not 
pay  them  so  much,  certainly. 

10889.  Lord  Monkswell.^  Supposing  anyone  complains  of  an  improper 
rejection  of  articles,  what  do  you  do  then  1 

If  a  contractor  complains  of  an  improper  rejection  he  can  always  ask  for  an 
arbitration. 

10890.  But  supposing  it  is  for  a  small  amount  ? 
Then  of  course  he  does  not  ask  for  an  arbitration. 

10S91.  But  does  he  not  carry  his  complaint  beyond  the  inspector.  You  say 
you  trust  the  inspector  entirely  ? 

He  carries  his  complaint  to  the  Director  of  Contracts. 

10892.  It  is  sent  to  you  first,  I  understand  ? 
Yes. 

10893.  And  then,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  you  say,  he  goes  to  the 
Director  of  Contracts  ? 

The  contractor  would  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Contracts,  and  |the 
Director  of  Contracts  would  send  the  appeal  down  to  me ;  I  would  then  investi- 
gate it  and  inquire  into  it,  and  if  the  Director  of  Contracts  does  not  agree  or 
does  not  think  that  the  inquiry  is  sufficient,  he  would  then  send  it  on  to  superior 
authority. 

10894.  How  do  you  find  out  about  the  standing  of  the  contractors  who 
lender  ? 

The  Director  of  Contracts  ascertains  that  from  local  inquiries. 

10895.  You 
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10895.  You  do  nothing  in  regard  to  that? 
No. 

io8q6.  But  I  tliink  you  said  just  now  that  you  and  he  and  one  other  person 
were  the  board  who  decided? 

No  ;  I  said  this,  that  when  the  tenders  come  in  they  are  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence (if  three  persons  ;  then  they  are  scheduled  ;  and  if  it  is  a  clothing  or 
a  cloth  contract  or  a  boot  contract,  it  is  sent  down  to  me  "ith  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  course  1  should  vecoinmend.  I  then  go  into  it  very  carefully,  and  I  make 
my  recommendations  as  to  the  tender  that  should  be  accepted. 

10897.  You  are  the  ])erson  who  recommends  ? 

Yes,  that  goes  to  the  Director  of  Contracts.  If  it  is  the  lowest  tender,  and 
we  are  both  agreed,  the  tender  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  if  it  is  not 
the  lowest  tender  it  must  go  for  the  decision  of  the  Financial  Secretary. 

10898.  But  how  can  he  form  a  decision  ? 

He  Clin  only  form  an  opinion  on  the  papers  before  him. 

10899.  Would  you  not  yourself,  and  would  not  the  Director  of  Contracts,  go 
very  largely  upon  the  opinion  of  those  below  you  in  the  Pimlico  Factory  ? 

Certainly;  Wf  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

lOQoo.  'I  here  being  such  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  these  contracts,  as 
you  have  told  us  there  is,  does  not  that  afford  some  colour  to  the  complaints  of 
some  peoi)le  that  you  nmy  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  those  below  you,  who 
again  may  be  influenced  by  bribes  ? 

No,  I  do  not  see  that ;  bc^'ause,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  that  tenders  come 
in  from  A.,  H.,  C,  and  D.,  D.'s,  we  will  suppose,  is  the  lowest  ;  we  go  into  D.'s 
history  and  character. 

10901.  But  what  material  have  you  for  doing  that  ? 

We  have  the  n)ateiials  of  his  past  contracts,  and  whether  they  have  been  well 
or  ill  executed. 

iogo-2.  And  if  he  has  not  contracted  before  ? 

If  he  has  not  contracted  before  then  we  invariably  give  him  a  trial  order. 

10903.  Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdleigh^  Have  you  had  any  informal  complaint  of 
contractors  violating  the  Factory  Clause  of  their  contracts  r 

No,  nothing  beyond  just  hearsay. 

10904.  Hearsay  is  rather  what  I  meant  ? 
I  have  had  hearsay  complaints. 

10905.  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  them  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  have,  beyond  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers.  The  only 
case  that  I  have  heard  of,  of  a  breach  of  the  Factory  Act,  is  a  case  in  a  Post 
Office  contract  the  other  day ;  and  the  contractor  has  assured  us  that  all  his 
garments  are  made  in  the  factory. 

10906.  Because  we  have  had  a  witness  here  this  morning  who  said  that 
formal  complaints  (>f  these  violations  of  the  Factory  Clause  were  very  seldom 
made,  but  that  very  often  it  was  known  to  the  people  at  the  Clothing  Depart- 
ment in  an  entirely  informal  way  from  allusions  in  conversation  and  things  of 
that  sort ;  is  that  so  ? 

No  ;  I  think  that  whenever  a  statement  reaches  the  ears  of  the  Director  of 
Contracts  he  always  makes  inquiries  and  ascertains  whether  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  it. 

10907.  You  always  investigate  a  suspicious  case? 

And  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  complaint. 

10908.  Chairman.']  I  observe  that  on  that  Paper  which  you  handed  in  just  now 
the  price  of  those  irons  is  marked  as  15  /.  ? 

I  think  that  is  about  the  price,  because  they  are  very  heavy,  and  there  is  a 
(50.)  6  M  4  great 
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great  deal  of  macliinery  about  them  ;  but  they  last  a  great  number  of  years  ;  I 
do  not  think  we  have  had  any  new  pressing  irons  for  nearly  20  or  25  years. 

logog.  hovA  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these 
pressing  machines  have  been  invented  25  years  ? 

1  think  it  was  about  20  years  ago,  or  nearly  20  years  ;igo. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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LOx^DS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  EoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Monnt-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  THOMAS  CLARKE,  having;  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

logic.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  wish  to  explain  something  that  has  been 
given  in  evidence  Ijelore  the  Committee  ? 

Yes ;  in  Mr.  Maple's  evidence  on  the  22nd  June,  at  Question  5799,  on 
page  5/2.  Tlie  question  is  :  "I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  other  firms  h;id  been  suppressed  or  not  mentioned,  with  the  object  of 
shoeing  that  your  firm  carried  on  a  business  in  a  way  not  customary  in  the 
trade,  and  it  is  tl;at  char<>e  that  you  are  now  meeting";  and  Mr.  Maple's 
answer  is  :  Yes  We  manufactui  e  all  bedding  on  the  premises,  although  but 
few  otlier  firms  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  whole  of  London  besides  ourselves  do 
the  sniiie.  Messrs.  Gillow,  Collinson,  and  Lock,  and  most  of  the  old  West-end 
houses  (who  are  so  jealous  of  the  business  we  do)  buy,  if  not  all  their  beiiding, 
most  of  it,  nnd  are  possibly  unaware  as  to  the  condition  of  the  shops  and  the 
workpeople  who  nianufacture  the  bedding-  they  sell,  whereas  my  firm  has  made 
on  our  premises,  every  single  piece  of  bedding  sold  by  us  for  the  last  15  years." 
I  wish  to  say  that  so  far  as  our  name  is  concerned,  that  evidence  is  untrue, 
as  regards  the  manufacture  of  bedding.  We  manufacture  our  bedding  on 
our  own  premises,  and  always  have  done  so.  To  be  strictly  accurate,  during 
the  last  10  years  we  have  it.  cases  of  emergency  bought  17  sets  of  bedding; 
that  means  a  set  and  a-half  a  year;  and  with  that  exception  all  the  bedding 
that  we  have  manufactured  has  been  made  on  our  own  premises. 

10911 .  In  London  ? 

In  London,  and  our  branch  establishments. 

10912.  Earl  of  Xiwm'cA;.]  What  do  you  mean  by  your  "branch  establish- 
ments "  ? 

We  have  a  branch  in  Lancaster,  and  w  e  have  one  in  Manchester,  and  one  in 
Li\  erpool. 

10913.  They  all  belong  to  your  firm? 
Yes,  they  all  belong  to  one  firm. 

10914.  Lord  Clinton.']  Were  those  17  sets  for  one  order? 

No;  they  were  supplied  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  during  that  period 
the  sets  of  bedding  that  we  iiave  made  have  been  numbered  by  thousands  ;  and 
therefore  I  wisii  you  to  se.'  that  practically  we  manufacture  all  the  bedding 
that  we  sell,  on  our  ov/n  premises.  A  hurried  order  might  come  in  for  a  set  of 
bedding  for  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  if  we  had  no  man  ai  liberty  that  we  could 
put  on  it  we  would  buy  it.  And  these  17  sets  were  made  by  the  first  manu- 
facturer of  wholesale  bedding  in  England  ;  the  man  who  manufactures  the  very 
best  bedding  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  KING,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  su  orn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

10915.  Chairman.^  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  ol"  Hebbert  and  Com- 
pany ? 

I  am  a  member  of  that  firm. 

10916.  One  of  the  partners  ? 
Yes,  one  of  the  partners. 

10917.  I  think  your  firm  has  been  mentioned  in  evidei  ce  before  the  Com- 
mittee, lias  it  not  ? 

It  has. 

10918.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  as  regards  the  evidence  tliat  has 
been  given  concerning  your  firm  ? 

Yes  ;  with  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Madden,  on  page  768,  in 
answer  to  Question  7953.  Speaking  of  Messrs.  Hebbert,  the  witness  says, 
"  Th(  y  give  the  work  out  of  doors,  and  in  looking  over  the  people  who  work  for 
them  out  of  doors  1  find  one  trouser  maker,  a  woman,  finishing  for  7  s.  a  dozen 
trousers  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  Customs."  That  is  absolutely  untrue,  and 
in  the  same  evidence,  at  Question  7956,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  same 
trouseis  for  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  he  goes  onto  say:  "Then  there  is  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Temphnski;  this  gentleman  makes  trouseis  for  11 .9.  per 
dozen  as  a  wl)ole  ;  takes  them  from  Hebbert's  Factory,  and  completes  them  iis  a 
whole  for  lis.  dozen."  I  do  not  know  the  man,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  or 
heaid  his  name  before  I  saw  it  in  this  evidence.  Then  the  next  question  put  to 
the  wimess  was  "  What  sort  of  trousers  ?  "  and  his  reply  was  "  I  should  take  them 
to  beh  ng  to  the  P<  st  Oflfice,  from  what  I  have  seen."  We  have  not  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Post  Office  for  three  years  past,  until  May  of  this  year. 

10919.  You  say  that  it  is  not  correct  that  one  trouser  maker,  a  woman,  was 
paid  for  finishing  trousers  for  you  at  7  s.  a,  dozen  ? 

It  is  not  correct. 

10920.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ti  ousers  are  not  finished  for  you  at  that 
price  ? 

No.  Trousers  are  finished  inside  at  a  lower  price  than  that;  we  should 
never  think  of  paying  such  a  hif^h  price  as  that  for  finishing. 

10921.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  inside  "  ? 

Inside  the  factory.  And  the  case  mentioned  here  is  that  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  working  for  us  for  many  years,  and  her  husband  was  out  of  his  mind,  and 
she  begged  me  to  gi\e  them  work  at  their  own  home,  which  I  did  at  18  s.  per 
dozen,  these  very  trouser  people. 

10922.  What  would  they  cost  inside  per  pair  ? 

Fivepence  per  pair ;  and  a  quick  woman  can  do  one  pair  in  an  hour,  and  an 
average  wou)an,  or  one  beyond  the  average,  would  do  one  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

10923.  How  many  hours  work  inside  is  it? 

From  nine  in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meal  times. 

10924.  Lord  Clinton.']  Is  that  finishing? 
Only  finishing. 

10925.  But  when  you  give  it  out,  it  is  making  altogether  ? 
Making  the  complete  article. 

10926.  Chairman.]  But  the  answer  is  :  "I  find  one  trouser  maker,  a  woman, 
finishing  for  7 -y- a  dozen."  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  paid  18*.  per 
dozen  for  finishing  ? 

No,  for  making  the  complete  article  ;  the  whole  pair  of  trousers. 

10927.  What 
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lOQjj.  What  do  you  pay  outside  for  finishing? 

We  do  not  give  the  work  outside  to  be  finished  ar  all  ;  we  finish  everything 
in  our  own  factory- 

10028.  Then  you  say  that  you  have  not  given  any  work  to  any  one  by  the 
name  of  Templinski  ? 
No,  we  have  not. 

i09-:9.  1  do  not  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  this  answer:  "There  is 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Teniphnski  ;  this  gentleman  makes  trousers  for  1 1  s. 
per  dozen  as  a  whole  ;  takes  them  from  Hebbert's  factory  and  completes  them  as 
a  whole  for  11  .9.  a  dozen  "  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  he  takes  them  out  to  make  and  makes  them,  the  complete 
article,  and  brings  them  back  dressed  in  tiie  complete  state  for  11  s.  per  dozen. 

1 0930.  Would  that  be  an  ordinary  price  ? 
It  would  be  a  very  fair  price  indeed. 

10931.  You  say  you  have  made  no  Post  Office  trousers  for  the  last  three  years 
until  la-t  May  ? 

Until  I  his  May.  There  is  another  remark  made  which  I  wish  to  contradict. 
On  page  7j^5,  «t  Question  8149,  the  question  is  asked,  "  You  say  that  Messrs. 
Hel-b<  rt  put  out  the  Post  Office  contract  to  a  sub-contractor?  and  the  witness, 
Zeitlin,  says,  "  Yes."  I  deny  that ;  because  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  give 
out.  We  are  bound  under  contract  not  to  give  any  work  out,  and  we  do  not 
do  so  ;  we  are  making  it  all  in  our  own  factory  at  the  present  moment.  Then  a 
further  question  is  asked  "  When  was  that?  "  and  the  reply  is  :  "That  was  last 
year'"  (I  have  told  your  Lordships  that  we  have  not  had  the  contract  for  some 
three  years  until  this  May),  "  but  an  agreement  was  signed  this  year  as  well  to 
make  them  for  2  s.  and  1  8  c?.  a  coat"  (that  is  referring  to  the  Post  Office 
tunics),  "  but  I  have  never  ye  t  seen  them  making  them,  because  I  have  never 
happened  to  be  in  their  shops."  The  agreement  was  signed  for  these  prices, 
bur  before  the  conlract  was  settled  we  were  ordered  to  find  security  that  we 
should  make  everything  in  our  own  factory,  and  consequently  we  have  made 
eyery  thing  in  the  factory,  and  not  given  anything  outside ;  so  the  agreement 
fell  to  the  ground. 

10932.  1  understand  that  it  was  your  custom  to  put  out  the  Government 
work  ? 

We  have  only  had  a  factory  two  and-a-half  years,  and  previous  to  that  we 
gave  out  work.  We  gave  out  work  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bamberger,  who 
has  always  done  Post  Ofiice  work  for  every  person  who  has  bad  it  to  make. 

10933.  But  latterly  you  have  been  prohibited  from  putting  it  out  ? 

Since  the  new  contract,  fur  the  first  time,  the  clause  has  been  inserted  pre- 
venting us  putting  it  out. 

10934.  Therefore  you  make  it  on  your  own  premises  ? 
We  make  everything  on  our  own  premises. 

10935.  Earl  of  Xmm'c^.]  What  is  the  date  of  the  new  contract? 
The  beginning  of  this  year  ;  March  of  this  year. 

10936.  Chairman.^  Have  you  any  other  statement  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? 

jSo  other  statement  that  I  wish  to  contradict. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Scottish  National  Operative  Tailors'  Society. 

62,  Dairy-road,  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Burnett.  ^  14  April  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  got  to  hand  the  Keport  of  parties  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Sweating  System  in  Glasgow.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  with  them,  and  I 
understand  that  two  of  them  have  been  sacrificed  for  their  share  in  the  work.  In  all  towns 
of  any  size  we  have  always  a  class  who  are  hanging  between  the  position  of  journeyman  and 
sweater,  and  to  us  they  are  a  source  of  annoyance  and  danger,  especially  in  times  of 
trade  disputes,  but  with  these  I  am  afraid  the  Government  can  do  nothing  except  by  the 
strict  enforcement  and  some  amendment  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  In  Glasgow, 
however,  there  exists  a  second  East-end  of  London,  and  any  legislative  enactment  afl[ecting 
the  one  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other,    *    *    *  * 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       N.  M' Lean,  Secretary. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Scottish  Tailors  on  the  Sweating  System  in  Glasgow. 

"  We  do  not  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  means  taken  to  procure  entry  into  the 
sweaters'  premises,  but  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  woi-k  was  of  a  difficult  and 
arduous  nature,  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  abandon  the  original  intention  of  woing;  over 
the  whole  city.  This  was  owing  to  the  want  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  locality 
of  the  sweaters'  shops  or  houses,  and  because  the  most  dangerous  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  usually  give  no  indication  of  their  presence.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  some  two 
or  three  thousand  persons  (not  Jews  or  other  foreigners)  engaged  in  this  class  of  trade, 
and  as  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  this  city  live  in  one-roomed  houses,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  public  is  in  imminent  danger  of  infectious  and  contagious  disease  from  this  source, 
while  the  people  themselves  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  starvation  wages." 

The  Report  then  goes  on  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  Government  commissioner  being 
sent  down  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  trade  in  Glasgow. 

From  cases  stated  in  detail  it  would 'appear  that  the  Scottish  sweaters  are  quite  as 
numerous  as  the  foreigners  and  of  quite  as  low  a  type.  A  few  cases  may  be  quoted  in 
which  the  infoi'mation  given  is  most  definite  and  precise. 

1.  "  Herman  Harris  (Jew),  63,  Candleriggs,  employs  about  20  hands,  principally  females. 
Two  male  pressers.  This  place  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  and  looks  as  if  it  has 
not  been  cleaned  for  years.  Works  for  Hunter,  Barr  &  Co.,  Jamaica-street,  and  A.  W. 
Peden,  18,  Trongate.  Prices  :  boys'  tweed  jackets,  \  i  d. ;  men's.  Is.  4  t^.  ;  men's  coats, 
2  s.  3  fi?.  Can  turn  out  from  100  to  200  per  week.  Since  the  above  was  written  these 
premises  have  been  burnt  through  the  overheating  of  the  stove." 

"  R.  Kelman,  114,  Trongate,  occupies  a  house  of  three  rooms,  all  of  which  are  used  as 
workrooms  and  dwelling.  Usually  employs  about  10  hands,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in 
getting  workers.  Chiefly  employed  on  boys'  clothing.  Prices:  W  d.  per  suit  of  jacket  and 
knickerbockers;  youths'  or  men's  suits,  2  s.  per  suit." 

"  J.  Prosner  (Jew),  35,  King-street,  Tradeston.— This  is  a  wholesale  sweater,  and  has  a 
large  workshop  in  an  old  disused  hayloft  above  an  engineer's  shed.  Here  are  employed 
as  many  as  40  hands  in  the  busy  season.  Work  is  done  for  London  and  country  firms. 
Prices :  men's  jackets,  Is.  2d.;  shooting  coats,  2  s.  Z  d.  ;  overcoats,  2  s.  9  d.  ;  trousers, 
11  d.  per  pair;  and  vests,  11  d.  each." 

"  Hyman  Jacobs  (Jew),  another  wholesale  sweater,  who  carries  on  work  under  the 
ory  or  division  of  Id  hour  system,  with  nine   machinists,  nine  finishers,  and  three 
pressers.    They  work  often  till  10  o'clock  and  are  not  interfered  with.     He  was  making 
Volunteer  uniforms  for  a  London  firm ;  the  tunics  1  s.  each,  and  boys'  clothing,  2  s.per  suit." 
Benjamin  Jacobs,  brother  of  the  above,  carries  on  a  similar  business." 
(50.)  6  N  4  "  G.  Poyner 
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"  G.  Poyner  (Jew),  9,  Maxwell-street,  wholesale  sweater,  occupies  six  rooms,  all  of 
which  are  used  as  workrooms  during  the  day.  He  deludes  the  Inspector  by  denying  that 
he  has  women  working  for  him,  but  in  reality  he  employs  about  20  women.  This  was  the 
dirtiest  house  it  was  our  misfortune  to  visit." 

"A.  Smith,  Pax'k-olace,  has  a  house  of  three  rooms,  two  of  which  are  used  as  work- 
rooms. Very  dirty.  Employs  five  or  six  hands.  Used  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive 
sweating  business,  but  complains  that  the  Jews  have  undersold  him  and  pushed  him  out 
of  the  trade  to  a  large  extent." 

"  John  M'Lean,  3,  Adelphi-street,  wholesale  and  export  clothing.  Premises  clean  and 
well  kept.  Saw  from  30  to  40  women  all  busy,  and  three  pressers.  He  said  the  legal 
hours  were  strictly  observed.  We  had  been  making  independent  inquiry,  and  learned 
that  the  hours  were  not  observed,  as  they  were  often  employed  very  late  at  night,  and 
even  at  that  can  scarcely  make  a  living,  as  the  prices  paid  were  so  low." 

"  "W".  Wink,  118,  Eglinton-street. — Five-roomed  house,  three  being  used  as  workshops. 
This  place  is  notorious  for  sweating  under  the  premium  system,  i.e.,  no  pay  while  learning. 
Employs  about  20  hands  when  busy." 

"  E.  Forbes,  28,  Nelson-street,  machines  trousers  at  2|c?.  per  pair,  and  an  additional 
2  d.  per  pair  is  paid  for  finishing." 

"A.Nelson,  80,  Gallowgate,  employs  50  women.  Prices:  trousers,  9  5.  per  dozen 
pairs  ;  vests,  8     per  dozen ;  coats  or  jackets,  14  s.  per  dozen." 

"  Mrs.  Grundie,  trousers  maker,  employed  by  Nelson,  Gallowgate,  receives  4|  d.  per 
pair,  and  finds  her  own  thread." 

"  G.  and  H.  M'Cormick,  21,  Surrey-street,  doing  work  at  fair  prices  (13  s.  to  17*.  per 
suit)." 

"  R.  Eraser  undertakes  work  for  the  trade,  but  has  good  prices  (16  s.  to  19  s.  per  suit)." 

"  Marks  Solomon,  17,  Hospital-street,  up  an  outside  staircase;  all  the  surroundings 
were  of  a  most  objectionable  character.  Inside,  matters  were,  if  possible,  worse,  A  bed 
in  the  kitchen  filled  up  with  work  in  the  course  of  being  made  up.  In  the  next  room  a 
machine  and  a  few  jobs  lying  about,  Avery  small  place.  The  smell  and  stifling  atmo- 
sphere caused  us  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat." 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  JV.  Hoffman. 


Sir,  18  May  1888. 

"When  I  appeared  before  the  Select  Committep  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  give 
evidence  on  the  sweating  system  as  practised  in  the  boot  trade,  I  made  reference  to  the 
practise  of  certain  firms  of  binding  their  men  by  means  of  agreement,  and  deducting 
certain  sums  weekly  from  their  wages,  thus  preventing  them  from  obtaining  higher  wages 
during  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 

I  beg  to  enclose  herewith,  for  their  Lordships' Committee,  a  reportof  a  case  which  recently 
came  into  the  Shoreditch  County  Court,  which  fully  bears  out  my  statement  on  ihis 
head,  and  also  gives  the  name  of  one  of  the  firms,  which  I  did  not  care  to  give  when 
giving  my  evidence,  because  I  had  no  documentary  evidence.  I  Avas  present  in  the  court 
at  the  hearing  of  this  case,  and,  if  their  Lordships  think  it  desirable,  I  beg  to  hand  in 
this  case  as  part  of  my  evidence. 

Yours,  &c. 

Hon.  E.  Thesiger,  (signed)        JV.  Hoffman. 

Clerk  to  the  Committee. 


Saveatees  in  the  County  Court. 
Important  Decision. 

In  the  Shoreditch  County  Court,  on  Tuesday,  a  laster,  named  Cohen  sued  Messrs. 
Lion  Brothers,  of  Phip])S-stveet,  Finsbury,  for  the  sum  of  13s.  3  fZ.,  being  Is.  Z  d.  for 
lasting  seven  pairs  of  boots,  and  12  5.  for  money  deducted  from  his  wages  in  weekly 
instalments,  which  the  fii^m  refused  to  repay  him. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  firm  made  certain  deductions  from  his  wages  every  week, 
which  since  October  last  amounted  to  the  sum  of  12s.,  which  he  now  claimed; 
but,  because  he  refused  to  do  any  more  work  for  the  firm,  Messrs.  Lion  refused 
to  give  it  to  him.  The  witness,  who  was  very  vociferous,  said  he  left  because  he  could 
not  get  a  living.  "  Fancy  making  seven  pairs  of  boots  for  1  s.  3  r/.  I  I  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer." 

*  The  representative  of  Messrs.  Lion  explained  to  his  Honour  that  his  firm  employed  a 
very  large  number  of  hands,  and  that  in  the  boot  trade  there  were  slack  and  busy 
seasons,  and  it  had  often  happened  that  when  they  had  given  men  employment  in  the 
slack  seasons,  as  soon  as  the  busy  time  came  round  the  workmen  would  leave  them  and 
go  elsewhere,  where  they  could  get  higher  wages.  In  order  to  prevent  Jiis  Messrs.  Lion 
liad  drawn  up  an  agreement  Avhich  all  their  workmen  had  to  sign,  and  which  agreement 
the  plaintiff  had  also  signed,  and,  having  violated  this  agreement,  they  contended  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  money  which  the  firm  had  deducted. 

The  agreement  bearing  the  plaintiff's  signature  Avas  here  handed  up  to  the  judge,  and 
in  substance  Avas  as  folloAvs  : — "We,  the  lasters  and  finishers,  agree  to  deposit  2  s.  6  rf. 
a  Aveek,  to  be  deducted  from  our  Avages  weekly  from  this  date,  for  tAvelve  months,  and 
should  we  leave  before  that  time  we  forfeit  that  money  to  Lion  Brothers  That  we  shop 
three  times  a  week,  and  do  the  Avork  satisfactorily.  If  Ave  are  discharged,  the  reason  shall 
be  entered  into  our  Avork-book,  and  our  money  shall  be  returned." 

Judge,  to  Plaintiff:  Why  did  you  sign  this  agreement  if  you  object  to  it? 

Plaintiff':  "  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  signing."  He  Avent  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
knoAV  that  he  was  to  be  bound  down  in  the  busy  time,  and  that  he  could  not  read  much.  He 
refused  to  be  bound  like  a  soldier  to  starvation  wages.  Looking  round  the  Court,  he 
repeated,  indignantly,  "Just  fancy  making  seven  pairs  of  shoes  for  1  s.  3  t/." 

A  foreman  of  Messrs.  Lion's  proved  the  plaintiff's  signature  to  the  agreement,  and  stated 
that  when  Cohen  refused  to  take  any  more  work  out,  both  he  (witness)  and  Mr.  Lion 
urged  him  to  go  on  Avorking,  as  the  firm  were  most  unwilling  to  stop  the  man's  moriey,  as 
they  Avere  entitled  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement;  but,  as  Cohen  persisted 
in  his  refusal,  they  were  compelled  to  enforce  their  rights,  because  they  employed  many 
hands. 

The  Plaintiff",  interrupting:  "You  are  large  employers  of  sweaters  and  cheap 
labour." 

Witness  continuing  :  On  4th  April,  he  gave  plaintiff  150  pairs  of  work  ;  of  this  order 
the  plaintiff  brought  in  two  pairs  short.    The  firm  now  made  a  counter-claim  of  5  s. 
(50.)  6  O  Cohen 
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Cohen  again  interposed,  and  assured  his  Honour  that  the  outside  value  of  the  boots  was 
10  <f.  per  pair. 

His  Honour,  to  Plaintiff :  You  should  not  have  signed  this  agreement,  but,  as  you 
have  done  so,  you  must  be  bound  by  it. 

Plaintiff :  But  if  your  Honour  will  read  the  agreement,  it  does  not  say  that  they 
are  to  treat  us  as  dogs,  as  they  do,  and  pay  us  2|  (Z.  a  pair  for  lasting  boots.  I  can't 
stand  it. 

In  the  result,  his  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  I  s.  3  d.  wages,  and 
allowed  1  s.  3  c?.  as  a  counter-claim  to  Messrs.  Lion  for  the  two  pairs  of  boots,  both  sides 
to  pay  their  own  costs.  The  plaintiff"  was  nonsuited  as  regards  the  12  s.  deducted  from 
his  wages. 

In  the  same  Court  another  laster,  named  Cohen,  of  7,  Middlesex-street,  E.,  sued  Mr. 
Wilkins,  boot  manufacturer,  of  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury,  for  7  s.  8  d.  deducted  in  pay- 
ment for  two  pairs  of  boots,  said  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  have  been  cut  round  the  seats  in 
several  places.  The  boots  were  produced  in  court,  and  submitted  to  the  judge,  who  said 
he  could  see  no  cuts.  Mr.  Wilkins,  on  examining  the  boots,  said  that  the  seats  had  been 
relasted,  and  the  fitting  of  the  boots  spoiled.  This,  however,  the  plaintiff  denied.  Mr. 
Wilkins  further  complained  that  this  mau  had  spoiled  other  work  of  his,  22  pairs 
of  which  he  had  to  sell  at  a  reduction  in  consequence  of  bad  work.  When  he  took  him 
on  he  expected  he  was  going  to  do  the  work  himself,  instead  of  which  he  employed  others 
to  do  it ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  sweater,  and  he  refused  to  employ  sweaters. 

Cohen  denied  this  impeachment,  but  a  little  boy,  who  was  called  as  a  witness  on  his 
behalf,  in  cross-examination  said  he  was  not  quite  14  years  old ;  he  worked  for 
Cohen,  and  lasted  in  the  sides  and  seats,  and  had  been  at  it  for  the  last  two  years.  His 
wages  were  now  5  s.  a  week,  and  he  worked  from  eiglit  a.m.  to  eight  p.m. 

Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  costs  for  two 
witnesses,  the  boots  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Wilkins. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Lionel  Alexander,  19th  June  1888; 


PoRM  of  Questions  sent  to  certain  Schools. 


1.  How  many  Foreig'n  Children  are  there  in 
the  above  School  ? 


2.  How  many  Children  are  there  in  the 
School  whose  Father  is  (or  was,  if  dead)  a 
Foreigner  ? 


3.  Please   state  approximately  and  concisely 

the  peiiod  that  the  above  Ciiildren  have 
attended  School,  and  also  their  ages  (as 
being  completed  "  years  old")  ? 

4.  What   has   been  the  Average  Number  in 

this  School,  during  each  of  the  last  10 
years,  of  the  Children  of  Foreigners? 


Replies  to  foregoing  Questions. 


Sc 


HOOL. 


Question  1. 


Number  of  Foreign- 
born. 


Question  2. 


Number  of  English- 

boi'n  and 
Foreign  Parentage, 


Jews'  Free  School  - 
Bayswater  Jewish  School 
Jews'  Infant  School 
Westminster  Jews'  Free  School 
Stepney  Jewish  Schools  - 
Borough  Jewish  Schools  - 
Chicksand-street  Board  School 
Old  Castle-street    -  ditto 


Settle-street 


Berner-sireet 


Gravel-lane 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


897 


15 


213 


49 


790 


300 


230 


267 


60 


2,832 


1,962 
105 

1,098 
385 
179 
43 
900 

1,200 
486 
261 
iSC 


6,749 


(50.) 


Grand  Total  - 
6  02 


9,581. 
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Question  3  (Part  1). — Number  of  Years  in  School.— Foreigners  and  Children  of  Foreigners. 


4  Jewish  Schools  and  1  Board  School. 


School. 

Under 
1  Year. 

1  Year. 

2  Years. 

3  Years. 

■1  Years. 

5  Yeai*s  and 
upwards. 

Jews'  Free  Scliool  -       -       -  - 

637 

561 

530 

463 

428 

240 

Jews'  Infant  School       _       -  . 

76 

64 

37 

27 

9 

Westminster  Jews'  Free  Scliool 

121 

38 

63 

41 

39 

93 

Bayswater  Jewish  Schools 

20 

14 

11 

26 

■19 

Chicksand-street  Board  School 

240 

200 

ISO 

140 

100 

50 

Totals    -    -  - 

1,074 

883 

814 

682 

602 

432 

Grand  Total    -    -    -    4,487  Children,  giving  an  average  of 
— —       about   25   years   each  in 
School. 


Question  3  (Part  2). — Ages  of  Children. — Foreigners  and  Children  of  Foreigners. 


In  3  Jewish  Schools. 


School. 

Aged 
4. 

Aged 
5. 

Aged 
6. 

Aged 
7. 

Aged 
8. 

Aged 
9. 

Aged 
10. 

Aged 
11. 

Aged 
12. 

Aged 
13. 

Aged 
14. 

Aged 
15. 

Jews'  Free  School  - 

48 

287 

622 

545 

580 

495 

313 

62 

7 

Westminster  Jews' 
Free  School. 

2G 

34 

52 

58 

45 

45 

35 

46 

37 

7 

Bayswater  Jewish 
Schools. 

11 

15 

10 

10 

12 

9 

14 

1 1 

16 

7 

3 

2 

Totals    -  - 

37 

49 

110 

355 

579 

599 

629 

552 

366 

76 

10 

o 

Grand  Total    -    -    -    3,304  Children,  at  an  average  of  about  9§ 
— — —       years  old  each. 


Question  L 

Only  one  school,  Settle-street,  attempts  to  reply,  and  that  of  too  small  dimensions  to  mark  any  special 
average,  particularly,  as  being  a  Board  School,  ihe  tendency  has  been  witliin  the  last  10  years  towards  an 
increase  of  Jewish  Children,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  Communal  Schools  not  having  been  adequate  to 
the  increased  numbers  to  be  educated. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  George  Plum,  23rd  July  1888. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CO-OPERA.TLVE  SOCIETY  (LIMITED). 


TAILORS'  LOG. 


Dress  and  Frock  Coats. 

Superfine,  with  cuts  in  breast  and 
gorge,  padding  in  shoulders, 
stitched  sides,  three  pockets,  two- 
hole  button  cufF,  double  breasted  - 

All  others,  made  same  as  above  - 

Superfine,  single  breasted,  made  as 
above  ------ 

All  others,  single  breasted,  made  as 
above  ------ 


Extras : 

All  ordinary  pockets,  above  three, 

each  ------ 

Pockets  across  waist,  with  hole  and 

button  -  -  -  -  - 
Outside  pocket  with  flap  -  -  - 
Edges  bound,  felled  -  _  - 
Flat  braided,  both  sides  to  bottom  of 

facing  ------ 

Galloon  binding,  backed  stitched  one 

side  ------ 

Corded  edges  -       -       -       -  - 

Corded  edges,  stitched  behind  - 
Double  stitched  edges     -       _  - 
Stoated  and  double  pricked  edges 
Silk  breast  facings  -       -       -  - 

Silk  facings,  short  -       -       -  - 

American  shoulders  _  -  - 
Interlining  back  and  fore  parts  with 

domette  -  -  -  -  - 
Interlining  sleeves   and  fore  parts 

with  domette  -  -  -  - 
Plair  cloth  in  shoulders,  bound  - 
Cuts  in  waist,  seamed  and  rantered  - 
Capping  sleeve  linings  -  -  - 
Three-hole  button  cuff  -  -  - 
Four  5)  .  5>  M 
Wadding  in  shoulders  -  -  - 
Strapped  seams  -       -  - 

Lapped  seams,  single  stitched  - 

„                double             -  - 
Oilskin  in  front  of  scye   -       -  - 
Extra  size,  44  breast  and  over  - 
Full  baste  


s.  d. 


18 
17 


17  0 


16  0 


0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Morning  Coats. 


Superfine,  three  pockets,  and  flaps,  pad- 
dins;  in  shoulders,  two  rows  stitch- 
ing  round  arm  holes,  cuts  m  gorge, 
and  two-hole  button  cuff      -       -    15  0 

All  others  n)ade  as  above    -       -       -    14  0 

Extras :  , 

Double  breasted      -       -       -       -  1  0 

Elastic  wristlets  at  hand  -       -       -  1  0 

Tab  to  collar  -----  0  6 

Saddle  flap     -----  0  6 
All  other  Extras  as  above. 

Full  baste  16 


Pea  Coats. 

Superfine,  three  pockets,  slit  behind, 

cuts  under  arms  -  -  -  -  1 2  6 
All  others  made  as  above    -       -       -    11  6 

Extras  : 

Double  breasted      -       -       -       -      1  0 
Slits  at  side    -       -       -       -       -     0  6 
All  other  Extras  as  above. 

Full  baste       -----     1  6 


Ser^e  Pea  Coats. 

Single  breasted,  three  pockets,  lined  or 

unlined,  with  seams 'felled    -       -    10  6 
All  other  Extras  as  above. 


Full  baste 


Flannel  Pea  Coats. 


1  0 


Single  breasted,  three  pockets,  lined  or 

unlined,  with  seams  felled    -       -     9  0 

Extras : 

Double  breasted     -       -       -       -      1  0 
All  other  Extras  as  above. 


Full  baste 


1  0 
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Norfolk  Jackets. 

s,  d. 

Four  plaits,  three  pockets,  patched  or 
otherwise,  yoke  and  belt,  two- 
button  cufF  or  wristbands,  lined,  or 
unlined  with  felled  searas  -    15  0 

Extras  : 

Gun  pads  on  shoulders    -       -       -      1  0 
Other  Extras  as  above. 

Full  baste  16 

Serge  and  Flannel,  made  as  above      -    12  6 

Scarlet  Hunting  Coats. 

Single  breasted,  three  pockets,  two- 
button  cufF,  padding  in  shoulders, 
and  ring  at  neck  -       -       -       -    21  0 

Extras  : 

Double  breasted      -       -       -       -      1  0 
All  other  Extras  as  above. 

Full  baste      -----     2  6 

Covert  Coats. 

Superfine,  three  pockets,  two-button 
cufF,  padding  in  shoulders,  fly  front 
or  double  breasted,  cuts  under 
arms    -       -       -       -       -  -166 

All  others  made  as  above    -       -       -15  0 

Extras  : 

Strapped  seams       -       -       -  -40 

Lapped  seams,  double  stitched  -      3  0 

„        „      single       „  -20 
All  rows  of  stitching  on  cuffs  above 

lour,  per  pair       -       -       -  -      0  3 

Covered  rings,  per  dozen         -  -10 

„      buttons        „    -       -  -      0  6 
Other  Extras  as  above. 

Full  baste       -       -       -       -       -      1  6 

Chesterfields. 

Superfine,  single  breasted,  with  fly,  or 
double  breasted,  lined,  or  unlined, 
with  felled  seams  -       -       -       -    16  6 

All  others  made  as  above     -       -       -    15  0 

Exti'as : 

Taped  seams,  opened  and  felled  each 

side  ------10 

Taped  all  over,  including  sleeves     -      2  6 
Fly  behind,  with  one  or  two  holes    -      0  6 
,,       ,,        ,,    three  or  four  holes      1  0 
Each  tab  to  skirt     -       -       -       -      0  3 

Fur  collar  when  coat  is  finished       -  10 
„    facings     „     „  „  -10 

„   cuffs        „     „  „  -10 

All  other  Extras  as  above. 

Ulsters. 

Single  breasted,  three  pockets  -  -  14  0 
Extras  : 

Fly  front  or  double  breasted    -  -10 

Tabs  to  cuff   0  6 

Ticket  pocket  -  -  -  -  -  0  6 
Whole  belt  -----10 

Half     „---.-  0  6 

Hood,  lined  or  unlined,  sewn  on       -  1  6 

„       ,,           ,,        detached     -  2  0 

Short  cape,  on  or  off       -       -       -  1  6 

Long  cape   „       „        -       -       -  2  6 
Other  Extras  as  above. 


Inverness  Capes. 

s.  d. 

With  sleeves      -       -       -      -    "  -    15  0 

Without  sleeves         -       -       -       -    12  0 

Trousers. 

Fly  front  or  whole  fall,  two  pockets, 
stitched  round  tops,  front  of  fly 
and  catch,  tops  turned  in  or  bound. 
First  Quality. — Including  doeskins, 
Bedford  cords,  Venetians,  super 
and  all  faced  cloths,  satarras, 
beavers,  velvets,  velveteens,  ker- 
sey, treble  whipcords,  treble  Bliss's 
tweeds,  treble  meltons,  and  black 
and  blue  diagonals  -  -  -  6  3 
Second  Quality.  —  Made  same  as 
above,  including  all  other  diagonals, 
silk  mixtures,  thin  meltons,  worsted 
coatings,  pilots,  and  other  materials 


not  named  above  -  -  -  -  5  3 
Extras : 

Notched  or  lapped  searas,  doeskins 

only    ------  1  0 

Notched  or  lapped  seams,  all  others-  0  6 
Split  falls  -----10 

Long  strap  and  buckle    -       -       -  0  9 
Short        „  ,,.--06 

Fobs,  each      -       -       -       -       -  0  3 

Cash  or  pistol  pocket,  with  flap  hole 

and  button  -       -       -       -       -  0  9 

Leather  all  round  bottoms      -  -10 

,,       at  heels     -       -       -       -  0  6 

Lining  ------10 

Bottom  buttons,  stayed  and  stitched  0  6 

French  bearer  -  '  -  -  -  0  6 
Braid  down  side  seams    -       -  -10 

PufF  in  back,  silk  or  cotton      -       -  0  3 

„       ,,       elastic        -       -       -  0  6 

Clasp     -       -       -       -       -       -  03 

Faced  bottoms        -       -       -       -  0  6 

Large  seat  lining,  12  in.  by  12  in.  -  0  6 
Bottoms  faced  Avith  cloth  or  canvas 

6  in.  up  -  -  -  -  -  0  6 
Bottoms  faced  with  cloth  or  canvas 

above  -       -       -       -       -       -  09 

Footstraps,  same  material        -  -10 

Loops  for  belt        -       -       -       -  0  6 

Strapping  leg  seam,  and  8  in.  up  seat, 

double  sewn  -  -  -  -  3  6 
Strapping  leg  seam  and  to  top  of  seat, 

double  sewn  -  -  -  -  4  0 
Strapping  leg  seam  6  in.  up,  seat 

8|  in.,  and  3  in.  up  front,  double 

sewn  -       -       -       -       -       -  20 

Knee  strapping,  double  sewn  -       -  I  6 

Cuts  in  top,  taped  -       -       -       -  0  3 

Extra  size,  44  waist  and  over  -       -  0  6 

Full  baste   13 

Forward  baste        -       -       -       -  0  3 

Serge  and  Flannel  Trousers. 

Two  pockets,  strap  and  buckle,  and 

loops  -       -       -       -       -  -46 

Extras  as  above. 

Full  baste   0  9 

Forward  baste        -       -       -       -  0  3 
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Pantaloons. 


d. 


Two  pockets,  stitched  all  round  tops, 

front  of  fly  and  catch  -       -       -      8  9 

Extras  : 

If  buckskin  cloth    -       -       -       -      0  6 
Other  Extras  as  trouseis. 


Full  baste 


Breeches. 


Gaiters. 


With  tongue 
Without  tongue  - 
Basting  - 


Full  baste 
Forward  baste 


Vests. 


1  3 


Fly  front,  whole  fall,  two  pockets, 
stitched  round  tops,  front  of  fly  and 
catch  ------79 

Extras  : 

If  buckskin  cloth    -       -       -       -     0  6 
Continuations,  linen  or  stockinette  -      1  6 
„  same  material  -       -      2  0 

Other  Extras  as  trousers. 

Full  baste,  with  or  without  continua- 
tions -       -       -       -       -  -13 


5  6 
5  0 
0  6 


Knickerbockers. 

Two  pockets,  with  or  without  plaited 
tops,  knees  made  up  with  elastic, 
or  buckle  garter  -       -       -       -      6  3 
All  Extras  as  trousers. 


1  3 
0  3 


Single  breasted,  bound,  swelled  or 
doubled  stitched,  three  pockets, 
super  or  tweed    -       -       -       -     4  0 

Extras  : 

Double  breasted     -       -       •  -  0  6 

Double  breasted,  lapels  sewn  on  -  10 
Inside  breast  pocket,  with  hole  and 

button        -       -       -       -  -  0  6 

Fobs,  and  eye  glass  pockets,  each  -  0  3 

Tracing  braid,  per  row    -       -  -  0  6 

Fancy  wool  with  fly,  bound  cloth  -  5  6 

„      cords       „       bound    -  -  5  6 

Seal  skins          „           _       -  -  5  6 

Astrachan  -  -  -  5  6 
Quilted  lining,  fore  part  only  §  inch 

square        -       -       -       -  -  1  6 

Quilted  lining,  fore  part  and  back  -  2  6 

Youths'  Dress  and  Frock  Coats. 

Superfine,  cuts  in  breast  and  gorge, 
padding  in  shoulders,  stitched  sides, 
three  pockets,  two-button  cuff" : 
Chest  34  inches      -       -       -       -17  0 
„     32     „         -       -       -       -    16  0 
„     30    „  .       .       -       -    15  0 

If  single  breasted,  less    -       -  -10 
Extras  same  as  gents.^ 


Youths'  Morning  Coats. 

Superfine,  made  as  gents.': 

Chest  34  inches      -       -       -  - 

55     32     ,,         _       -       _  _ 

„     30     ,,         -       -       -  - 

All  others  as  above,  less     -       -  - 
Extras  as  in  gents.'' 

Youths'  Lounge  or  Pea  Coars. 

Superfine,      three     pockets,  single 

breasted,  three  seams,  with  collar  : 

Chest  34  inches      _       -  -  - 

„     32     „          -       -  -  . 

,.,     28  _  „          .       -  -  - 
Under  28  inches  chest,  less 

All  others,  less  -       -       -  -  - 

Youths'  Chesterfields. 

Superfine,  three  pockets,  three  seams: 
Chest  34  inches      -       _       -  - 
5-     32     „  -       -       -  . 

„     30     „  -       -       -  - 

All  others,  less  -       -       -       -  - 


s.  d. 

13  0 

12  0 

11  0 

1  0 


11 
10 
9 
1 
1 


14  0 

13  0 

12  0 

1  0 


Boys'  Eton  Jackets. 

Superfine,  two  pockets  in  or  out,  pad- 
ding in  shoulders: 

Chest  30  inches  and  upwards  -  -    10  6 

All  others  made  as  above,  same  size  -  9  6 
Superfine,  m:\de  same  as  above: 

Chest  28  to  30  inches      -       -  -      9  6 

All  others,  same  size  -       -       -  -     8  6 


Buys'  Eton  Vests. 

Superfine,  three  pockets,  all  sizes 
All  others  


3  6 
3  0 


Youths'  Trousers. 

Superfine,  two  pockets,  made  same  as 
Gents.': 

Waist  28  inches  and  upwards  -       -      5  9 
Others  made  as  above,  same  size  -       -     4  9 
Superfine,  waist  26  to  28  inches,  made  as 

above  -       -       -       -       -  -53 

Others  made  as  above,  same  size  -  4  3 
Superfine,  waist  25  to  26  inches,  made  as 

above  -  _  -  -  .49 
Others  made  as  above,  sn.me  size  -       -     3  9 

Ladies'  Habits. 

Body — Superfine,  and  all  other  ma- 
terials, except  serge,  tweed,  and 
cheviots,  stand  or  fall  collar,  flat 
braided  or  double  stitched,  stitched 
round  nipple,  watch-pocket,  and 
belt  to  fasten  with  hooks  and  eyes, 
or  otherwise,  with  two  cuts  in  front, 
and  two-hole  button  cuflf      -       -    19  0 

All  others  made  same  as  above    -       -    17  6 

Extras  : 

Cut  under  arm  -  -  -  -  0  6 
Holes  and  buttons  down  front  -  -  1  6 
Whalebone  at  back         -       -       -      0  6 

All  Skirts,  with  three  cuts  and  waistband     4  0 

Extras : 

Lap  cut,  with  fly  and  pocket  -  -  2  0 
Extra  cuts,  each  -  -  -  -  0  3 
Lining  seat  and  knee  -  -  -  1  6 
Footstraps,  each      -       -       -       -     0  3 
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Ladies'  Trousers. 

s.  d. 

Cloth  Trousers,  lined  cliamois  leather, 

footstraps,  and  strap  and  buckle   -      7  6 

Extras — If  chamois  uppers  and  cloth 

bottoms       -       -       -       -       -      1  0 

Ladies'  Pantaloons. 

Chamois  uppers,  cloth  bottoms,  strap 
and  buckle,  open  with  buttons  and 
holes  to  knee       -       -       -       -     9  6 


Ladies'  Breeches. 

Cloth,  lined  chamois  leather,  strap  and 
buckle        -       _       -       _  - 
Leggings,  same  as  Gents.' 
Gaiters         „  „ 

Liveries. 
Full  Dress  Coatees. 

With  notched  holes  across  breast,  on 
flaps,  and  on  cuffs,  including  all 
extras  except  pijiing     -       -  - 

Plain  edges  - 

Extras — Piping  -       -       -       -  - 


Coatees. 


Plain  edges 
Extras — Piping  - 


Coachmen's  Frock  Coats. 
Three  pockets,  plain  edges  -       -  - 

Extras : 

One  extra  pocket  -  -  -  - 
Piping  ------ 

Grooms'  Frock  Coats. 
Same  as  Coachmen's. 

Butlers'  Dress  Coats. 
Made  same  as  Gents.'  -       -       -  - 

Servants'  IMorning  Coats. 

Three  pockets,  swelled  edges 

All  extra  pockets,  each      -       _  _ 

Servants'  Pea  Coats. 

Thi'ee  pockets,  swelled  edges 

All  extra  pockets,  each       -       _  - 

Double  breast    -       -       -       -  - 

Box  Coats. 

Edges  double  stitched,  &c.  -  -  - 
Extra'^ — Lap  seams  -  -  -  - 
All  the  above,  basting,  each 


Pane  Box  Coats. 


Making 
Basting 


8  0 


17  6 
15  0 
?,  0 


15  0 
3  0 


14  6 


0  6 
3  0 


17  0 


12  6 
0  6 


10  6 

0  6 

1  0 


16  0 
3  0 
1  6 


15  0 
1  6 


Page  Jackets. 

With  one  pocket,  studs,   hooks  and 
eyes,  or  button  holes,  buttonsoncufF 
Extras  : 

Edges  and  collar  piped  -  -  - 
Piped  all  round  -  -  -  _ 
If  more  than  one  row  of  buttons, 
buttons  per  dozen  -  -  _ 
Basting 

Servants'  Trousers. 

Superfine,  two  pockets,  stitched  round 

tops,  front  of  fly  and  catch  - 
Extras  : 

Lap  seams  -       -  _ 

Piping  ------ 

Lining  ------ 

Large  seat  lining,  12  in.  by  12  in.  - 
Full  baste       -       -       -       _  _ 
Forward  baste        -       -       -  - 

Other  Etlras  same  as  Gents.'' 

All  others  made  same  as  above  - 
Extras — Lap  seams    -       _       -  _ 
Other  Extras  same  as  above. 

Page  Trousers. 

Superfine,  two  pockets,  stitched  round 

tops,  front  of  fly  and  catch  - 
All  others  made  same  as  above  - 

All  Extras  as  Servants\ 


s. 


10  0 


Machine  Work. 

Reductions  for,  and  Seams  not  to  be  Sewn 
All  Extras  paid  as  per  Log, 

Dress,  Frock  or  Morning  Coats.  The 
following  seams  must  not  be 
machined : 

Lapels,  side  body,  side,  across  waist, 
shoulder,  hind  arm  of  sleeves,  and 
sleeve  heads        -       _       _  Eess  1 

If  double  stitched  edges  -       -  Less  2 

Chesterfields  and  Pea  Coats  (Flannel 
and  Sei'ge  included).  The  follow- 
ing seams  must  not  be  machined  : 

Side  seams,  hind  arm  of  sleeves, 
shoulder,  or  sleeve  heads       -  Less  1 

If  double  stitched  ed^es  -       -  L^ess  2 

Covert  Coats.  Machine  may  be  used 
on  all  parts.  If  sti-apped  or  lapped 
seams  and  double  stitched  edges 
Less  ------ 

Ulsters.  Machine  may  be  used  on  all 
parts    -----  Less 

Norfolk  Jackets.    The  following  seams 
must  not  be  machined  : 
Side  seams,  hind  arms  of  sleeves, 
shoulder  or  sleeve  heads       -  Less 
If  double  stitched    -       -       -  Less 

Trousers.  The  leg,  side  seams,  and 
closing  not  to  be  machined,  other 
parts  machined    -       _       -  Less 

Vests.  The  side  or  shoulder  seams 
must  not  be  machined. 


5  9 


5  0 


4  0 


0  9 


i 


